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Frotn  the  Christian  Register. 
GOOD  THOUGHTS  FOR  BAD  TIMES. 
BY  RUFUS  ELLIS. 

The  title  is  from  old  Dr.  Thomas  Fuller, 
but  the  "  times  "  are  our  own.  I  only  repeat 
what  is  upon  the  lips  of  every  one  when  I  say 
that  these  days  through  which  we  are  passing 
are  dark,  not  merely  because  it  is  the  winter 
of  our  year,  but  for  the  cloud  of  anxiety  into 
which  we  have  entered,  and  which  lies  so  deep 
upon  us.  In  many  respects  our  commnnity 
seems  to  be  more  depressed  than  during  the 
months  which  followed  the  great  fire  (Boston), 
when  the  snow  lay  thick  upon  the  ruins  of  a 
large  part  of  our  city,  hiding  them  indeed 
from  or  r  eyes,  and  yet  making  restoration 
for  the  time  impossible.  That  was  a  season 
of  intense  excitement.  We  hardly  realized 
what  had  befallen  us.  We  were  fully  engaged 
to  meet  the  pressing  needs  of  the  hour.  Since 
then  we  have  been  compelled  to  learn  the  ex- 
tent of  that  disaster,  and  have  had  experience 
of  fresh  losses ;  and  even  if  we  are  passing,  as 
we  trust,  from  sickness  to  health,  are  in  pre- 
cisely that  stage  of  convalescence  in  which 
we  come  to  ourselves  only  to  find  how  weak 
we  are,  and  how  tedious  must  be  the  steps  of 
our  recovery. 

At  such  times,  anxious  and  troubled  men 
have  a  right  to  expect  from  all  religious  per- 
sons words  of  encouragement ;  not  the  smooth 
words  which  lull  into  fatal  slumber,  not  the 
rasping  and  denunciatory  declamations  of  the 
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chronic  fault-finder,  which,  by  making  us 
more  miserable,  only  put  at  a  greater  distance 
the  day  of  our  recovery,  but  those  lessons  of 
a  large  experience  and  a  reasonable  faith, 
hope  and  charity,  that  are  bound  up  with  our 
trust  in  a  wise  and  loving  Providence.    "  If 
thou  faint  in  the  days  of  adversity,  thy  strength 
is  small."    We  are  not  to  take  our  measures 
of  moral  and  spiritual  resources,  of  Christian 
manhood  and  womanhood,  of  the  treasures 
which,  though  they  be  laid  up  in  heaven, 
may  be  drawn  upon  on  earth  and  in  this  very 
hour,  by  our  brave  carriage  and  cheerful  look 
and  word  in  the  day  of  prosperity ;  small 
strength  may  serve  for  that  day.    We  are 
born  under  a  sterner  covenant,  and  into 
more  exacting  conditions,  and  into  a  world 
where  to  live  may  only  be  a  capacity  to  be 
miserable.    Unless  we  can  call  up  from  with- 
in a  strength  which  is  not  small,  or  invite 
from  above  some  mighty  help,  we  shall  surely 
fall  into  the  two  great  sins  of  impatience  and 
despair,  and  in  our  unceasing  lament  over 
bad  times  shall  lose  the  very  spirit  which 
alone  can  make  the  times  better.    I  suppose 
that  there  are  always  those  who  for  the  time 
will  refuse  to  be  comforted,  certainly  by  any 
who  are  not  deep  with  them  in  a  common 
suffering.    But  we  may  hope  that  few  are  so 
utterly  disheartened  and  unmanned.    Let  us 
believe  that  to  most  persons  times  of  trial 
come  with  a  kind  of  challenge,  as  if  it  were 
said  to  them  :  Let  us  see  what  manner  of  men 
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you  are,  and  how  far  the  uses  of  adversity 
shall  be  sweet  to  you,  aud  the  wonder  of  a 
human  soul  come  into  the  light  of  a  life 
threatened  with  earthly  disaster  and  ever 
ready  to  perish.  At  least  it  is  the  high  and 
blessed  function  of  religion  so  to  consecrate 
hardness,  and  make  our  worst  days  our  best 
days,  for  our  looking  at  the  things  which  are 
not  seen  because  they  are  eternal. 

And  yet,  let  us  not  affect  to  make  light  of 
stern  and  trying  conditions.  I  should  be  wil- 
ling to  hear  such  words  from  those  who  are 
themselves  sorely  perplexed,  but  not  when 
they  come  forth  from  a  safe  and  sheltered 
place.    It  is  easier  for  us  than  it  ought  to  be 
to  bear  the  burdens  of  other  people,  and  to 
talk  of  patience.    Indeed,  I  believe  that  the 
knowledge  and  the  sympathy  which  appre- 
ciate the  grave  difficulties  of  the  situation  are 
far  more  encouragiDg  than  any  making  light 
of  cup  hurt.    And  1  would  not  draw  the  line 
too   hard   and  fast  between   luxuries  and 
necessities ;  what  we  are  pleased  to  call  rela- 
tive or  imaginary  and  absolute  calamities ;  a 
poverty  which  leaves  men  with  enough  and  to 
spare,  and  utter  destitution  ,  a  decline  from 
wealth  to  a  bare  competence,  and  unqualified 
penury.    It  is  no  easy  matter  in  a  day  or  a 
year  to  reconstruct  the  whole  plan  of  your 
life,  the  scale  of  your  expenditure,  the  oppor- 
tunities of  your  household.    It  is  not  strange 
that  the  employer  who  is  still  comparatively 
rich  should  be  sleepless  from  anxiety,  whilst 
the  hired  man  who  has  comparatively  noth- 
ing sleeps  soundly.  Put  yourself  in  the  place 
of  the  perplexed  man  of  affairs.    Do  not  rid- 
icule the  idea  of  distress  where  there  is  even 
the  appearance  of  luxury.    It  may  be  only 
the  appearance,  and  a  very  tragic  show  at  that. 
Of  course,  in  comparison  with  the  estate  of 
our  forefathers,  ours  is  a  condition  of  the  most 
lavish  abundance ;  but  we  are  not  in  a  wil- 
derness, planting  Church  and  State,  and  all 
poor  together ;  we  are  living  amidst  all  the 
complications  and  entanglements  of  a  modern 
city,  compelled,  it  may  be,  to  decide  some 
question  which  will  affect  the  livelihood  of 
thousands  of  laborers  in  our  great  centres  of 
industry.    And  what  is  perhaps  worse  than 
all,  we  find  as  the  inheritance  from  many 
years  of  prosperity  a  generation  of  incompet- 
ents, to  whom  the  loss  of  income  means  abso- 
lute dependency;  and  as  they  cannot  dig, 
they  must  beg  or  steal.    So  serious  may  be 
the  condition  of  what  are  called  the  more 
favored  classes  in  times  of  depression.  And 
who  with  any  knowledge  of  the  vorld  we  live 
in,  or  with  any  heart  to  feel  for  others,  would 
for  a  moment  make  light  of  their  troubles 
.  who  stand  idle  in  the  market-place  simply 
because  no  man  will  hire  ihem.    Follow  the 
discharged  clerk  or  workman  to  his  home  as 


the  leaden  sky  of  winter  darkens  on  his  last 
day  of  service.  Beside  the  thriftless  and 
those  who  have  foolishly  quarreled  with  com- 
parative prosperity,  and  those  who  have  fol- 
lowed, though  at  a  great  distance,  the  bad  ex- 
ample of  extravagance  set  before  them  by 
men  and  women  who  should  have  been  their 
betters,  but  were  not,  there  are  the  altogether 
deserving  and  yet  singularly  unfortunate. 
You  cannot  by  any  argumentation  make  out 
their  case  to  be  other  than  very  hard.  Could 
you  meet  it  with  all  your  inward  resources? 
If  you  would  like  the  situation,  it  is  open  to 
you,  and  the  applicants  are  not  as  numerous 
as  they  would  have  been  in  the  ages  when 
Christians  worshipped  poverty.  Adversity  may 
be  crushing.  It  is  better  to  recognize  its 
weight  and  its  bitterness  and  its  temptations. 
One  of  the  least  endurable  of  trials  must  be 
the  words  of  those  who  have  no  adequate 
sense  of  your  embarrassments,  and  yet  exhort 
you  to  patience. 

And  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  enters  fairly 
into  every  deeply  religious  view  of  life,  in- 
deed, into  every  higher  and  larger  view  of  it, 
to  meet  its  sterner  conditions  with  a  certain 
hopefulness  and  even  exhilaration.  Rejoice 
and  exult!  said  Jesus.  Behold  your  oppor- 
tunity !  and  in  turning  these  circumstances 
to  the  best  account,  and  making  obstacles 
serve  you,  you  shall  know  the  keen  delight  of 
the  struggling  and  unconquered,  if  not  victor- 
ious, goul.  Already  we  begin  to  be  above  the 
situation  when  we  are  earnestly  engaged  to 
make  the  best  of  it,  and  more  and  more  satis- 
fied that  somewhere  and  somehow  there  is  a 
best  in  it. 

Now,  as  to  our  present  depressions,  have  we 
not  long  been  saying  that  the  abundance  of 
our  possessions,  and  the  multitude  of  our 
worldly  cares  have  been  unfavorable  to  that 
simplicity  of  life  which  alone  brings  any  rea- 
sonable promise  of  the  triumph  of  Christian- 
ity, and  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  God  ? 
The  lump  is  over  large  we  say,  for  the  gospel 
leaven.  It  is  hard  to  think  high  thoughts, 
to  train  a  household  to  self-control,  to  keep 
alive  a  religious  and  moral  faith  where  life 
has  become  so  artificial,  and  the  questions  so 
incessantly  recur,  What  shall  I  eat,  and 
what  shall  I  drink,  and  wherewithal  shall  I 
be  clothed?  There  are  those  who  can  live 
even  in  such  a  world  and  yet  not  be  subject 
to  it ;  but  there  are  more  who  fail  of  any 
such  success.  Is  not  this  season  of  adversity 
almost  an  enforced  opportunity  for  so  many 
who,  if  they  tell  the  truth  in  their  confidences, 
would  come  down  to  an  easier  and  more  na- 
tural plane  of  living?  Will  it  not  give  some 
zest  to  our  life  in  comparatively  straitened 
circumstances  if  we  will  cultivate  the  simplic- 
ities which  so  many  praise  and  so  few  prac- 
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tice,  not  indeed  beyond  what  is  necessary,  but 
in  obedience  to  a  reasonable  economy  ?  It  is 
a  good  time  for  asking  what  we  can  do  with- 
out, and  be  the  freer  for  our  abstaining.  If,  as 
we  say,  what  we  need  in  this  thing  is  the 
countenance  of  others  and  a  fashion  of  sim- 
plicity, there  must  be  many  who  should  be 
engaged  to  afford  this  countenance  and  to  set 
this  fashion.  Is  it  not  true  that  unprosperous 
times  diminish  in  some  hard  things  our  re- 
sponsibility, and  lessen  our  temptations,  and 
invite  us  to  bolder  experiments  in  simple,  sin- 
cere, and  even  austere,  ways  ?  It  may  be  a 
positive  refreshment  to  be  set  free  from  the 
routine,  and,  as  more  or  les3  honestly  we  af- 
fect to  call  it,  the  slavery  of  fashion.  Take 
comfort  in  the  thought  of  perilous  and  foolish 
extravagances  which  are  no  longer  possible, 
and  draw  a  good  long  breath  of  freedom  from 
burdensome  conventionalities. 

Moreover,  a  winter  of  discontent  may  be 
made  as  the  very  spring  time  of  promise  and 
the  summer  time  of  growth,  if  it  serves  to 
awaken  and  strengthen  in  a  depressed  com- 
munity that  feeling  of  Christian  brotherhood 
which  ensures  efficient  relief.  Even  in  what 
we  call  hard  times  there  is  enough  for  all,  if 
only  all  will  do  their  part  and  work  together. 
I  was  glad  the  other  day  to  hear  one  say,  "  I 
have  much  leisure  this  winter,  and  shall  be 
ready  and  able  to  visit  among  the  poor." 
Where  one  is  weak,  two  are  strong,  and  where 
there  are  ten  who  are  in  earnest  to  make  men 
at  once  better  and  better  off,  the  city  is  safe. 
It  is  a  grand  and  most  cheering  enterprise  to 
make  the  nominally  Christian  churches  of  this 
town  so  thoroughly  Christian  that  workers  in 
every  wise  charity  shall  never  be  lacking,  and 
the  light  of  our  diviner  life  shine  where  it  is 
most  needed,  but  where  thus  far  it  does  no 
more  than  reveal  a  most  dismal  darkness. 
The  very  magnitude  of  their  task,  who  un- 
dertake to  meet  the  wide-spread  but  shrink- 
ing and  voiceless  destitution  of  such  months 
as  these,  should  awaken  a  certain  spirit  of 
enterprise  which  can  endure  hardness,  as 
when  men  gave  time  and  strength  and  sym- 
pathy beyond  measure,  and  out  of  season,  to 
those  whose  workshops  and  tools  had  been 
burned,  aud  whose  occupation  and  wages 
were  at  an  end.  Sometimes  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  are  discouraged  only  because  we  have 
dropped  into  such  easy-going  and  self-indulg- 
ent ways,  and  have  forgotten  for  the  hour  the 
severe  conditions  of  our  earthly  life.  Face 
round  upon  this  problem  of  destitution,  look 
straight  into  the  darkness,  and  already  the 
light  and  warmth  within  you  begin  to  burn 
away  the  surrounding  gloom.  And  there  are 
unmistakable  signs  that  we  are  becoming  bet- 
ter citizens,  more  practically  resolved  that 
if  there  are  rocks  ahead,  the  Ship  of  State 


shall  not  drift  upon  them,  and  that  instead 
of  mourning  over  free  government  as  probab- 
ly a  failure,  we  will  make  it  certainly  a  suc- 
cess ;  a  good  work  for  a  bad  year,  and  far 
more  hopeful  than  if  we  were  all  so  engaged 
in  accummulating  riches  that  we  are  fain  to 
leave  them  at  the  mercy  of  thieves. 

But  there  is  a  joyous  courage  which  comes 
out  into  a  clear  and  full  recognition  only  in 
the  evil  hour.  It  is  for  us  to  say  whether  we 
will  rise  into  it  and  raise  others  with  us,  or  go 
about  dreary  and  complaining.  What  is 
higher  and  diviner  in  us,  explain  it  as  you 
will,  call  it  spiritual  or  call  it  material,  any- 
way it  is  higher  and  diviner,  can  do  without 
what  is  lower,  or  with  very  little  of  it.  When 
I  am  weak,  then  am  I  strong.  It  is  human 
experience,  and  not  very  uncommon;  the 
wiser  Gentiles  have  known  it, — how  much 
more  those  who  have  seen  the  light  of  God, 
in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ !  It  would  seem 
to  be  as  easy  for  God  to  make  us  content 
without  what  we  call  the  means  of  enjoyment 
as  with  them.  Certainly  He  succeeds  as  well 
in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other;  in  the  cot- 
tage as  well  as  in  the  palace ;  with  those 
who  have  nothing  as  well  as  with  those  who 
have  inherited  all  things ;  with  those  whose 
bodies  are  only  instruments-  of  pain  as  well 
as  with  those  who  are  in  perfect  health.  It 
is  a  good  time  to  ask,  What,  then,  is  my  life, 
I  who  brought  nothing  with  me  into  this 
world,  and  shall  certainly  carry  nothing  out 
of  it?  and  what  did  the  Lord  mean  by  laying 
up  treasures  in  heaven  ?  It  shall  be  a  glad- 
dening discovery  when  the  soul  comes  to  it- 
self in  great  expectations  of  faith,  hope  and 
love,  and  is  rich  in  poverty,  and  learns  at 
length  that  all  depends  not  upon  what  we 
have,  or  even  what  we  have  done,  but  upon 
what  we  are,  our  manhood  or  womanhood, 
and  the  help  we  can  invite  from  a  present 
God.  There  are  fountains  of  sweet,  pure,  liv- 
ing water  that  are  buried  deep  under  the 
piles  of  what  we  call  civilization.  It  is  a 
happy  fortune  when  these  heaps  are 
enough  cleared  away  to  open  a  path  to  these 
native  springs,  deep  wells  of  contentment,  fed 
from  ihe  mount  of  God.  Not  a  religion  of 
terror,  as  when  men  in  adversity  cower  before 
a  Divine  wrath,  but  a  religion  of  love,  as 
when  men  say  as  never  in  their  prosperous 
lives  before,  "  Though  He  slay  me,  yet  will  I 
trust  in  Him,"  may  well  be  the  blessed  fruit 
of  the  day  of  adversity.  With  joy  shall  thirsty 
souls  draw  water  from  the  wells  of  salvation. 
Strange  light  in  the  face  of  sorrow,  what 
noontide  brightness  can  be  compared  with  it! 
Cheerfulness,  patience,  hopefulness,  a  helpful 
mind  and  heart,  the  composed  temper  of  an 
immortal,  the  peace  in  which  God  keeps  those 
who  are  stayed  upon  Him,  surely  our  Chris- 
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tianity  which  has  ever  been  fighting  its  way 
in  the  world  can  contribute  these  to  raise  the 
temper  of  the  times,  and  make  it  as  true  now 
as  ever  that  the  little  which  a  righteous  man 
hath  is  more  than  all  the  treasures  of  the 
wicked. 


LETTER  FROM  JOHN  CHURCHMAN. 

I  send  a  copy  of  an  original  letter  written 
by  John  Churchman,  whilst  on  a  religious 
visit  in  Great  Britain,  to  his  brother-in-law 
M.  James,  Nottingham.  If  considered  wor- 
thy a  place  in  the  Intelligencer,  it  is  at 
the  service  of  the  editors.  I  have  copied  it 
precisely  as  written.  L.  K.  B. 

Norwich  (England),  7th  month  21st,  1753. 
Dear  Brother — If  I  do  not  often  write 
unto  you,  It  is  not  because  I  forget  my  D" 
Relations  and  friends,  but  alas !  such  a  Life 
of  Constant  Travels,  Interruption  by  Company 
&  Various  Objects.  Together  with  an  atten- 
tion of  mind  on  ye  present  concern  seems 
Im ploy  men t  Enough  without  much  writing 
to  my  own  country,  for  I  find  it  is  difficult 
for  me  to  Discharge  myself  so  as  to  be  ac- 
companied with  ye  Renewing  of  peace  with- 
out being  watchful  in  Public  meetings  &  in 
private  families  &  sometimes  by  my  Pen  to 
particular  persons. 

I  suppose,  thou  art  not  a  Stranger  to  ye 
Contents  of  my  Letters  to  my  D'r  wife  & 
our  D'r  Children,  by  which  thou  may  per- 
ceive in  some  sort,  how  I  go  on  in  my  travels, 
and  for  Religious  Subjects,  can't  write  thee 
any  thing  but  what  Thou  already  Knows, 
may  just  in  Freedom,  Revive  this  one  great 
Truth  wh  Both  we  &  many  Thousands,  Re- 
peatedly Experience,  Viz  that  we  cannot 
Live  without  Daily  Bread,  Nothing  of  for- 
mer Experience  will  Nourish  ye  Soul,  or 
preserve  it  in  a  Growing  Condition  unless 
Renewed  by  the  Blessing  of  Truth.  By  this 
we  are  Inwardly  Preserved  &  therein  all  our 
Experiences  Renewed  unto  us,  here  the  old 
things  are  New  in  the  Treasury,  &  new  Dis- 
coveries of  Duty  seen  to  be  safe  to  practiss  as 
old  Living  Substaucial  Truths  Stampt  with 
that  Image  &  Superscription  which  Remains 
ye  Same  from  Everlasting  to  Everlasting, 
whose  author  is  the  Ancient  of  Days,  to 
whom  as  a  Tribute  be  Rendered  perfect 
obedience  &  pure  Praise  forever  &  Ever. 

I  have  been  in  this  City  2  weeks,  under  an 
Engagement  of  mind  for  y 9  good  of  ye  Society, 
&  as  I  am  waiting  for  a  passage  to  Holland, 
thought  I  had  most  Freedom  to  spend  my 
time  here,  where  there  is  a  Large  body  of 
Friends,  some  Good  and  many  Great  in  ye 
World,  amongst  whom,  I  have  seen  many 
things  to  say,  both  in  Public  &  private,  yet 
hard  to  be  uttered,  because  many  are  Dull  of 


Hearing.    If  I  keep  whole  Cloathes,  it  is  all  t 

I  expect,  for  I  am  sensible  I  shall  make  no  B 

great  Earnings — this  is  7th  Day  &  I  ex-  I 

pect  to  go  on  Board  on  3d  day  next  at  Yar-  I 

mouth  which  is  20  miles  from  here,  the  Shij>  I 

is  Bound  for  Amsterdam,  but  I  Expect  to  be  .  t 

put  on  Shore  at  Rotterdam.    I  saw  this  Jour-  ft 

ney  before  I  left  home,  so  no  surprise,  yet  it  '» 

has  brought  a  weight  with  it  not  Easie  to  e 

Express,  but  think  I  have  ye  Mind  of  Truth  w 

therein,  &  Humbly  hope  for  the  presence  of  f 

my  Master  without  whom,  I  had  rather  Die  I  I 

than  go.    With  D,r  Love  to  thyself,  my  D'r  I  I 

Sister  &  Children  I  Remain  thy  Affectionate  I  i 
Brother                     Jn°  Churchman. 
To  Mordecai  James 
West  Nottingham. 


I  sometimes  think  we  do  not  sufficiently  I 

value  the  peaceful  settlement  of  our  beloved  I 

State  by  its  illustrious  founder,  and  upon  (i 
perusing  the  tribute  to  him,  by  one  whom 

we  honor,  I  thought  it  worthy  to  find  place  ' 
in  Friends'  Intelligencer.                 L.  H. 

sumner's  tribute  to  william  penn> 
To  William  Penn  belongs  the  distinction,  , 
destined  to  brighten  as  men  advance  in  vir-  a 
tue,  of  first  in  human  history  establishing  the  t 
Law  of  Love  as  a  rule  of  conduct  for  the  in-  i 
tercourse  of  nations.    While  he  recognized  as  [ 
a  great  end  of  government,  "  to  support  power  B: 
in  reverence  with  the  people  and  to  secure  the  R 
people  "  from  abuse  of  power  he  declined  the  [ 
superfluous  protection  of  arms  against  foreign 
force,  and  aimed  to  reduce  the  savage  nations  « 
by  just  and  gentle  manners  to  the  love  of  ,i 
civil  society  and  the  Christian  religion.    His*  u 
serene  countenance,  as  he  stands  with  his  I 
followers  in  what  he  called  the  sweet  and 
clear  air  of  Pennsylvania,  all  unarmed,  be- 
neath  the  spreading  elm,  forming  the  great  | 
treaty  of  friendship  with  the  untutored  In-  ,, 
dians,  who  fill  with  savage  display  the  sur- 
rounding  forest  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  9  \ 
not  to  wrest  their  lands  by  violence,  but  to 
obtain  them  by  peaceful  purchase,  is,  to  my    i , 
mind,  the  proudest  picture  in  the  history  of  I : 
our  country.     "The  great  God,"  said- this  | 
illustrious  Quaker,  in  his  words  of  sincerity 
and  truth  addressed  to  the  sachems,  "  has 
written  His  law  in  our  hearts,  by  which  we 
are  taught  and  commanded  to  love,  and  ta 
help,  and  to  do  good  to  one  another.    It  is 
not  our  custom  to  use  hostile  weapons  against 
our  fellow-creatures,  for  which  reason  we 
have  come  unarmed.    Our  object  is  not  to 
do  injury,  but  to  do  good.    We  have  met, 
then,  in  the  broad  pathway  of  good  faith  and 
good  will,  so  that  no  advantage  can  be  taken 
on  either  side,  but  all  is  to  be  openness,  bro- 
therhood and  love  ;  while  all  are  to  be  treated 
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as  of  the  same  flesh  and  blood."  These  are, 
indeed,  words  of  true  greatness.  "  Without 
any  carnal  weapons,"  says  one  of  his  com- 
panions, "  we  entered  the  land,  and  inhabited 
therein  as  safe  as  if  there  had  been  thousands 
of  garrisons."  "This  little  State,"  says 
Oldmixon,  "subsisted  in  the  midst  of  six  In- 
dian nations,  without  so  much  as  a  militia  for 
its  defence."  A  great  man,  worthy  of  the 
mantle  of  Penn,  the  venerable  philanthropist 
Clarkson,  in  his  life  of  the  founder  of  Penn- 
sylvania, says:  "The  Pennsylvanians  be- 
came armed,  though  without  arms  ;  they  be- 
came strong,  though  without  strength  ;  they 
became  safe,  without  the  ordinary  means  of 
safety.  The  constable's  staff  was  the  only 
instrument  of  authority  amongst  them  for 
the  greater  part  of  a  century,  and  never  dur- 
ing the  administration  of  Penn,  or  that  of  his 
proper  successors,  was  there  a  quarrel  or  a 
<war." 

Greater  than  the  divinity  that  doth  hedge 
a  king,  is  the  divinity  that  encompasses  the 
righteous  man  and  the  righteous  people.  The 
flowers  of  prosperity  smiled  in  the  blessed 
footprints  of  William  Penn.  His  people  were 
unmolested  and  happy,  while  (sad,  but  true 
•contrast !)  those  of  other  colonies,  acting  upon 
the  policy  of  the  world,  building  forts  and 
showing  themselves  ia  arms,  not  after  receiv- 
ing provocation,  but  merely  in  the  anticipa- 
tion or  from  the  fear  of  insults  or  danger, 
were  harrassed  by  perpetual  alarms,  and 
pierced  by  the  sharp  arrows  of  savage  war. 

This  pattern  of  a  Christian  commonwealth 
never  fails  to  arrest  the  admiration  of  all 
who  contemplate  its  beauties.  It  drew  an 
epigram  of  eulog}?"  from  the  caustic  pen  of 
Voltaire,  and  has  been  fondly  painted  by 
many  virtuous  historians.  Every  ingenuous 
•soul  in  our  day  offers  his  willing  tribute  to 
those  celestial  graces  of  justice  and  human- 
ity, by  the  side  of  which  the  flinty  hardness 
of  the  pilgrims  of  Plymouth  Rock  seems 
(earthly  and  coarse. 

Let  us  not  confine  ourselves  to  barren  words 
in  recognition  of  virtue.  While  we  see  the 
right,  and  approve  it,  too,  let  us  dare  to  pur- 
sue it.  Let  us  now,  in  this  age  of  civilization, 
surrounded,  by  Christian  nations,  be  willing 
to  follow  the  successful  example  of  William 
Penn,  surrounded  by  savages.  Let  us,  while 
we  recognize  these  transcendent  ordinances 
of  God,  the  law  of  right  and  the  law  of  love — 
the  double  suns  which  illumine  the  moral 
universe — aspire  to  the  true  glory,  and  what 
is  higher  than  glory,  the  great  good  of  taking 
the  lead  in  the  disarming  of  the  nations.  Let 
us  abandon  the  system  of  preparation  for  war 
in  time  of  peace,  as  irrational,  unchristian, 
vainly  prodigal  of  expense,  and  having  a 
direct  tendency  to  excite  the  very  evil  against 


which  it  professes  to  guard.  Let  the  enor- 
mous means  thus  released  from  iron  bands  be 
devoted  to  labors  of  beneficence.  Our  bat- 
tlements shall  be  schools,  hospitals,  colleges 
and  churches  ;  our  arsenals  shall  be  libraries ; 
our  navy  shall  be  peaceful  ships  on  errands 
of  perpetual  commerce;  our  army  shall  be 
the  teachers  of  youth,  and  the  ministers  of 
religion.  This  is,  indeed,  the  cheap  defence 
of  the  nations.  In  such  entrenchments  what 
Christian  soul  can  be  touched  with  fear. 
Angels  of  the  Lord  shall  throw  over  the  land 
an  invisible  but  impenetrable  panoply ; 
"  Or  if  virtue  feeble  were, 
Heaven  itself  would  stoop  to  her." 

At  the  thought  of  such  a  change  in  policy, 
the  imagination  loses  itselt  in  the  vain  effort 
to  follow  the  various  streams  of  happiness, 
which  gush  forth  as  from  a  thousand  hills. 
Then  shall  the  naked  be  clothed  and  the 
hungry  fed.  Institutions  of  science  and  learn- 
ing shall  crown  every  hill  top;  hospitals  for 
the  sick,  and  other  retreats  for  the  unfortu- 
nate children  of  the  world,  for  all  who  suffer 
in  any  way,  in  mind,  body  or  estate,  shall 
nestle  in  every  valley  ;  while  the  spires  of 
new  churches  shall  leap  exulting  to  the  skies. 
The  whole  land  shall  bear  witness  to  the 
change  ;  art  shall  confess  it  in  the  new  in- 
spiration of  the  canvass  and  the  marble ;  the 
harp  of  the  poet  shall  proclaim  it  in  a  loftier 
rhyme.  Above  all,  the  heart  of  man  shall 
bear  witness  to  it  in  the  elevation  of  his  sen- 
timents, in  the  expansion  of  his  affections,  in 
his  devotion  to  the  highest  truth,  in  his  ap- 
preciation of  true  greatness.  The  eagle  of 
our  country,  without  the  terror  of  his  beak, 
and  dropping  the  forceful  thunderbolt  from 
his  pouncers,  shall  soar  with  the  olive  of 
Peace  into  untried  realms  of  ether,  nearer  to 
the  sun. 

From  the  Leisure  Hour. 
THE  SPIRIT  OF  UNREST. 
BY  HARRY  JONES,  M.  A. 

The  spirit  of  unrest  is  one  of  the  "signs  of 
the  times."  Often  those  which  are  really  true 
signs  of  the  times  come  to  be  continuous  for 
so  long  a  period  as  to  lose  their  distinctive 
sharpness  and  effect.  We  get  into  a  way  of 
life  which  we  do  not  recognize  as  conveying 
any  pointed  or  prominent  lesson. 

As  a  man  suffering  from  chronic  disease 
may  become  so  habituated  to  it  as  to  forget 
what  it  teaches  him  of  the  frailty  of  this  life, 
or  as  a  disease  itself  may  even  delude  us  by 
the  thought  that  it  indicates  unusual  energy, 
so  we  all,  as  a  body,  exhibit  symptoms  of  dis- 
turbance which  impress  us  with  no  sense  of 
being  disturbed,  which  deceive  us  with  delu- 
sive sensations,  or  which  we  accept  as  a  mat- 
I  ter  of  course,  and  becoming  familiarized  to 
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it,  miss  the  warning  or  lesson  which  it  really 
gives. 

What  then,  we  would  ask,  is  there  in  our 
present  state  which  is  exceptional  and  un- 
wholesome? It  can  hardly  be  denied  that 
many  of  us  live  in  a  period  of  expectation. 
This  is  seldom  one  of  quietude.  "When  we 
are  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  any  person  or 
event,  we  find  it  difficult  to  settle  down  to 
our  usual  occupations.  We  count  the  hours ; 
we  watch  the  clock ;  we  stop  to  listen ;  we 
cannot  sit  still. 

I  do  not  say  that  it  ought  to  be  so  always, 
but  in  fact  it  generally  is  so.  We  cannot 
give  our  minds  quietly  to  what  we  are  about, 
on  the  edge  of  any  change.  And  is  there 
anything  in  our  present  state  analogous  to 
this?  Is  there  anything  in  the  signs  of  the 
times  corresponding  to  this  humor  of  dis- 
quietude? I  think  there  is.  I  think  we  need 
hardly  look  far  to  see  that  we  are  living  in  a 
period  of  unrest. 

There  is  a  feverish  spirit  about,  which, 
while  it  seems  to  promote  a  kind  of  activity 
which  some  admire,  is  really  not  the  spirit  of 
strength,  and  is  no  sign  of  healthy  growth. 
It  is  well  to  be  wakeful,  but  there  is  a  wake- 
fulness which  is  a  symptom  of  disorder.  It 
is  well  to  pursue  an  occupation,  but  there  is 
an  eagerness  of  pursuit  which  absorbs  us  with 
excessive  intensity.  It  is  well  to  light  the 
candle,  but  it  is  unwise  to  burn  it  at  both 
ends.  It  is  well  to  work,  but  it  is  possible 
for  work  to  pass  into  such  a  strain  of  toil  that 
the  workman  is  consumed  before  he  has  any 
right  to  be  worn  out. 

And  is  not  the  spirit  of  these  times  one  of 
unrest?  The  temper  in  which  men  live  and 
work  seems  to  become  more  importunate,  and 
to  spread  its  contagion.  It  invades  even 
those  places  which  have  long  enjoyed  repose. 
There  is,  no  doubt,  still  some  difference  be- 
tween the  pulse  of  life  in  town  and  in  the 
country  ;  but  the  difference  is  gradually  dis- 
appearing. 

It  runs  through  everything,  this  high  strain 
of  unrest.  It  runs  through  legislation,  through 
Church  and  State,  through  work  and  play, 
through  business  and  so-called  recreation. 
We  work  at  high  pressure  with  its  risks  and 
results.  I  pause  to  say  that  I  honor  the 
man  who  can  dare  to  make  a  material  pro- 
test against  all  this  strain  ;  who  deliberately 
refuses  to  do  what  others  clamorously  desire 
him  to  perform,  with  a  sheer  intention  to  rest 
and  recreate  himself;  who  sometimes  will 
not  do  that  which,  with  some  extra  effort,  he 
might  do;  who  is  not  afraid  of  being  called 
selfish,  indolent,  dilatory,  or  any  other  of  the 
hard  adjectives  which  superbusy  people  apply 
to  those  who  resent  the  pressure  brought 
upon  them.    Of  coure,  it  is  hard  to  make 


such  a  stand,  but  in  these  days  of  feverish 
action  we  are  apt  to  forget  the  righteousness'  ; 
of  rest  and  the  divine  virtue  of  deliberate  :  b 
procedure.    We  forget  the  wise  inspired  o 
warning  of  tie  good  old  psalm,  " It  is  but  ti 
lost  labor  that  ye  haste  to  rise  up  early  and  |( 
so  late  take  rest ;  for  so  he  giveth  his  beloved 
sleep."    So  be  misses  the  repose  which  God 
has  provided  for  man,  and  which  has  itfr 
commonest  and  yet  most  mysterious  represen- 
tative in  sleep.  n 
"  Sleep  that  knits  up  the  raveled  sleeve  of  care, 
Balm  of  hurt  minds,  great  nature's  second  cour*er 
Sore  labor's  bath,  chief  nourisher  in  life's  feast."  r( 

So  with  all  this  artificial  toil  and  moil,  man 

misses  one  of  God's  greatest  gifts — rest;  and  1{ 

so  far  puts  himself  out  of  communion  with  P 

God,  trying  to  make  himself  what  He  never  J 
intended  us  to  be. 

All  this  fever,  this  unrest,  of  which  I  com-  f1 

plain,  indicates  really  no  true  spirit  of  expec-  }* 

tation.    It  may  arise  from  a  feeling  that  we  j  J1 

are  in  the  midst  of  changes,  and  are  on  the  j  " 

edge  of  more  ;  but  it  is  not  the  right  spirit  in  Jc 

which  change  can  be  used  or  contemplated  J1 
with  benefit  to  others  or  to  ourselves. 

Just  in  so  far  as  we  are  infected  with  this  °j 
spirit  of  unrest,  we  are  unable  to  apprehend 

the  lessons  which  God  is  teaching  us,  and  j  ?c 

which  show,  or  try  to  show,  that  none  less  uc 

than  He  is  ever  at  hand.    His  nearness  and  ^ 

the  closeness  of  our  relationship  to  Him  is  so  m 

great  a  fact,  that  when  it  is  apprehended,  we  tl( 

are  so  far  unaffected  by  all  this  human  rest-  tei 

lessness  and  strife.    When  the  Apostle  Paul  j  co 

tells  us  that  the  Lord  is  at  hand,  he  imme-  ^ 

diately  adds,  "  Be  careful  for  nothing,"  as  if  8a 

this  great  truth  must  necessarily  swallow  up  w 

and  silence  those  lesser  things  which  would  or 

irritate  and  disturb  us.  u' 

Behind  all  this  exhibition  of  unrest  there  pr 
lies  the  great  calm  and  might  of  God,  who  is 
the  same  yesterday,  to-day  and  forever. 

And  it  lies  not  far  off.    He  is  at  hand.  «i 
And  while  our  little  world  simmers  with  the 
projects  of  progress,  and  men  rise  up  early, 
late  take  rest,  and  eat  the  bread  of  careful- 
ness, He,  the  Lord  and  Master,  is  very  near, '  i  / 
ready  to  communicate  to  them,  if  they  will 
receive  it,  a  measure  of  His  peace  and  strength 
— to  communicate  it  effectually  that  they 
may  go  about  their  work  untouched  by  thi*  let 
strain  of  hurtful  activity ;  being  found  not  ati 
pressed  and  preoccupied  with  those  passing  thi 
cares  and  schemes,  but  quietly  doing  their  k 
duty  with  an  eye  to  Him  who  alone  enables  th( 
us  to  work  aright,  and  who  holds  the  ends  of  bn 
all  our  actions  in  His  hands.  Ih 


Good  intentions  will  never  justify  evil  ac-  pr 
tions;  nor  will  good  actions  justify  evil  in-  tia 
tentions.  kii 
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"the  vaudois  teacher." 

The  coriespoDdence  subjoined  in  reference 
to  this  well-known  poem,  possesses  a  degree 
of  literary  interest,  and  explains  itself.  It  is 
taken  from  the  British  Friend. 

"  Address  from  the  Vaudois  Synod  to  J.  G. 
Whittier. 

"  Torre  Pellice,  Piemont,  Italie, 
13th  September,  1875. 
"  To  John  Greenleaf  Whittier : 

"  Dear  and  Honored  Brother — I  have 
recently  learned  by  a  letter  from  my  friend, 
J.  C.  Fletcher,  now  residing  in  Naples,  that 
you  are  the  author  of  the  charming  little 
poem  entitled  '  The  Vaudois  Colporteur/ 
which  was  translated  several  years  ago  into 
French  by  Professor  de  Felice,  of  Montaulfor, 
and  of  which  there  is  also  an  excellent  Ital- 
ian translation,  made  by  M.  Giovanni  Nico- 
lini,  Professor  of  our  College  at  Torre"  Pel- 
lice\  There  is  not  a  single  Vaudois  who  has 
received  any  education  who  cannot  repeat 
from  memory  'The  Vaudois  Colporteur*  in 
French  or  in  Italian.  The  members  of  the 
Synod  of  the  Vaudois  Church  assembled  to 
the  number  of  about  70  at  a  fraternal  ban- 
quet, on  Thursday  evening,  the  9th  inst.,  and 
unanimously  voted  the  motion  which  I  had 
the  honor  of  proposing,  viz.,  '  That  we  should 
send  a  very  warm  Christian  fraternal  saluta- 
tion to  the  author  of  "  The  Vaudois  Colpor- 
teur." '  I  was  entrusted  with  the  duty  of 
conveying  this  salutation  to  you — a  duty 
which  I  fulfill  with  joy,  expressing  at  the 
same  time  our  gratitude  to  you,  and  also  our 
wish  to  receive,  if  possible,  from  yourself  the 
original  English,  which  is  still  unknown  to 
us,  of  this  piece  of  poetry  which  we  so  justly 
prize. 

"Accept,  dear  and  honored  brother,  these 
lines  of  respect  and  Christian  love,  from  your 
sincere  friend  in  the  Lord  Jesus, 

"  J.  D.  Charbonnier, 
"  Moderator  of  the  Vaudois  Church." 

"Amesbury,  10th  mo.  21st,  1875. 
"  To  J.  D.  Charbonnier,  Moderator  of  the  Vau- 
dois Church: 
"  My  dear  Friend — I  have  received  thy 
letter,  informing  me  of  the  generous  appreci- 
ation of  my  little  poem  by  the  Synod  of  which 
thou  art  Moderator.  Few  events  of  my  life 
have  given  me  greater  pleasure.  I  have  kept 
the  letter  amongst  my  most  precious  remem- 
brances, and  it  will  be  a  joy  to  me  to  know 
that  in  your  distant  country,  and  in  those 
sanctuaries  of  the  Alps,  consecrated  by  such 
precious  and  holy  memories,  there  are  Chris- 
tians, men  and  women,  who  think  of  me  with 
kindness  and  give  me  a  place  in  their  prayers. 


May  the  dear  Lord  and  Father  of  us  all  keep 
you  always  under  His  protection. 

"  I  am,  thy  friend  truly, 

"  John  G.  Whittier/" 


RELIGIOUS  TEACHING. 

"  Should  the  Teaching  in  our  First-day  Schools  be? 
confined  to  Religious  Subjects?  "  An  essay  read) 
before  the  Philadelphia  Union,  held  at  West  Phil- 
adelphia Meeting-houee,  Second  month  1  ltbs 
1876,  and  published  by  request. 

If  it  is  understood,  by  confining  the  teach- 
ing  in  our  First-day  schools  to  religion,  that 
we  are  restricted  to  the  Bible,  the  text  books,, 
and  certain  other  books  which  are  held  in 
high  esteem,  it  might,  to  some,  seem  wise  to 
abolish  the  whole  system  at  once. 

But  if  it  means  to  teach  the  children  to  be 
good,  gentle,  loving  and  obedient,  too  much 
cannot  be  done  to  encourage  the  continuance 
of  religious  teaching. 

If  it  was  understood  that  the  latter  system 
is  adopted,  that  it  is  not  the  wish  of  any  per- 
sons connected  with  the  First-day  schools  to 
interfere  with  the  home  interpretation  of  the 
Scriptures,  or  the  simple  truths  taught  there,, 
many  parents  would  send  their  little  ones, 
who  now  hesitate  to  do  so. 

It  is  a  serious  disadvantage  to  our  schools, 
that  it  is  not  more  generally  known  that  we 
do  not  desire  to  say  what  must  be  believed. 
We  do  not  desire  to  teach  the  children  to  de- 
pend on  others  for  strength ;  we  merely  want 
to  lead  them  to  think,  to  encourage  them  ta 
walk  in  the  paths  of  uprightness.  If  we  can 
accomplish  these  things,  the  time  will  come 
when  they  will  judge  for  themselves  what  to* 
believe.  No  one  ought  to  try  to  decide  for 
another.  "Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not 
judged." 

If  by  confining  ourselves  to  religious  teach- 
ing we  are  endeavoring  to  make  the  child  ap- 
preciate the  motto,  "  Know  thyself,"  and 
then  allow  the  still,  small  voice  within  to 
lead  each  one  aright.  So  may  we  reach  this 
goal — this  essential  to  a  successful  life, 
"  Know  thyself." 

Our  object  should  be  to  show  the  beauty 
and  necessity  of  practical  religion.  The 
teachers  must  be  left  in  a  great  measure  to 
their  own  discretion  how  they  can  best  ac- 
complish this  end.  It  may  often  occur  that 
an  interesting  story  will  aid  them  more  than 
anything  they  could  say,  or  any  portion  of 
the  Bible  they  could  select — so  much  dependa 
upon  the  spirit  of  the  class  ;  it  must  be  made 
to  feel  an  interest  and  to  love  its  teacher. 

We  should  aim  to  make  the  children  cheer- 
ful and  gentle,  to  make  them  feel  their  own 
responsibility  in  promoting  peace  and  har- 
mony, to  encourage  them  to  speak  of  their 
own  experience,  to  make  them  think. 
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^Endeavor  to  make  them  reverence  the  quiet 
hour  spent  in  Meeting,  to  love  and  long  for 
the  social  religious  gatherings  in  their  schools, 
and  in  after-life  it  may  be  just  the  remem- 
brance of  these  hours  which  will  prove  the 
link  needed  to  recall  a  reckless,  almost  wasted 
life  back  to  usefulness. 

After  all,  are  we  not  continually  confining 
our  teaching  to  religion?  for  the  true  religion 
is  brought  into  every  action,  word  and 
thought.  Under  all  circumstances,  we  want 
a  sense,  a  feeling  of  religion  to  pervade  our 
being.  If  we  have  not  this  influence  around 
us,  we  will  fail  in  our  desire  to  make  the 
children  have  that  love  for  us,  without  which 
we  can  do  nothing,  and  with  which  we  can 
be  instrumental  in  moulding  them. 

The  question  seems  fully  answered  in  the 
oft-repeated  admonition  of  our  dear  Friend 
Wm.  Dorsey  to  those  having  charge  of  the 
First-day  schools : 

"Teach  the  dear  children  the  love  of  God, 
and  endeavor  to  lead  them  in  the  paths  of 
simple  obedience." 


FRIENDS7  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  SECOND  MONTH  26,  1876. 

Our  New  Volume. — We  enter  with  cheer- 
ful hearts  upon  another  year's  work  in  be- 
half of  the  Friends'  Intelligencer,  having  had 
gratifying  assurance  from  many  sources  that 
our  editorial  labors  have  been  fully  appre- 
ciated. Of  those  who  have  enjoyed  the 
weekly  visits  of  our  paper,  and  who  have  ap- 
proved its  tone  and  the  character  of  the 
matter  which  it  has  brought  before  them,  we 
venture  to  ask  practical  help  in  increasing 
our  list  of  subscribers,  as  such  increase  will 
enable  us  correspondingly  to  improve  the 
paper. 

To  such  as  have  enjoyed  the  notes  of  travel 
which  have  so  many  months  occupied  a  por- 
tion of  our  space,  we  are  enabled  to  promise 
a  series  of  articles  of  similar  interest,  pre- 
pared by  an  able  and  experienced  writer, 
concerning  incidents  and  observations  of 
travel  in  the  Orient,  and  we  believe  we  have 
means  at  hand  for  keeping  up  to  our  stand- 
ard in  other  respects. 

Friendly  hints  and  helpful  suggestions,  as 
well  as  candid  criticism  are  always  welcome 
and  will  find  due  place,  for  we  feel  that  the 
Intelligencer,  claiming,  as  it  does,  to  be  the 
advocate  of  true  Christian  principles,  as  these 


are  understood  by  our  religious  society,  needs 
the  watchful  care  of  concerned  Friends  every- 
where; and  it  is  especially  desired  that 
rightly  qualified  writers  of  our  own  persuasion 
may  at  times  make  it  their  medium  of  expres- 
sion. 

Truthful  and  thoughtful  utterances  of  in- 
dividual views,  and  of  matters  of  individual 
experience,  though  they  may  and  will  indi- 
cate wide  differences  of  opinion  on  many  sub- 
jects, lead  ever  to  the  discovery  of  truth  ;  and 
will,  we  believe,  be  the  means  of  revealing 
that  unity  of  the  spirit  which  bands  together 
all  the  true  disciples  of  Christ,  of  every  name 
and  profession. 

The  simple  faith  that  true  religion  consists 
in  obedience  to  the  ever  present  and  in- 
ternally manifested  God,  and  in  love  to  man, 
has  found  large  acceptance  in  the  world,  and 
students  of  nature  are  pursuing  their  investi- 
gations into  the  mysteries  of  the  visible  uni- 
verse in  the  spirit  of  reverence,  feeling  that 
they  are  as  truly  reading  the  Divine  Word, 
as  when  conning  the  inspired  pages  of  the 
seers  of  the  past.  The  strange  doctrines 
which  have  so  long  been  matters  of  doubtful 
disputation,  and  have  divided  the  seekers 
after  truth  into  fiercely  contending  sects,  are 
claiming  less  and  less  the  concern  of  those  to 
whom  mankind  are  looking  for  leadership. 

We  can  very  earnestly  hail  the  light 
which  modern  science  (ever  the  hand  maid 
of  true  religion),  that  finds  a  volume  of  in- 
spiration in  the  book  of  Nature,  is  revealing 
to  the  world.  The  most  searching  investiga- 
tion, the  most  critical  questioning,  can  never 
injure  the  eternal  truth,  and  vital  Christian- 
ity has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  closest  scrut- 
iny. 

We  fully  agree  with  the  scientist  when  he 
claims  for  mankind  entire  freedom  of  thought. 

"  What  was  written  by  Esdras  near  the 
willow-fringed  rivers  of  Babylon,  more  than 
twenty-three  centuries  ago,  still  holds  good  : 
'  As  for  Truth,  it  endureth  and  is  forever 
strong  ;   it  liveth  and  conquereth  forever/  " 


The  Election. — The  interest  taken  in  the 
municipal  election,  lately  held  in  our  city, 
for  members  of  Councils,  and  for  School  Di- 
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rectors,  gives  hopeful  evidence  that  our  citi- 
zens are  awakening  to  the  necessity  of  se- 
curing a  better  class  of  representatives  to  fill 
these  important  positions. 

It  implies  a  low  moral  standard  in  a  com- 
munity, that  elects  to  places  of  trust  and  re- 
sponsibility, men  who  are  known  to  be 
wanting  in  common  honesty,  or  those  who 
traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors. 

It  was  a  bold  but  unanswerable  declaration 
of  Wendell  Phillips,  in  his  last  lecture  in 
Philadelphia,  when  he  said  :  "  With  the  habit 
of  intemperance,  and  the  unchecked  license 
with  which  it  usurps  our  streets,  there  is  not 
a  great  city  in  the  land,  whose  magistrates, 
when  freely  analyzed,  do  not'  represent  the 
purposes  of  the  criminal  classes  of  that  city," 
"  and  that,  from  the 
necessities  of  political  life,  neither  party  can 
afford  to  disregard  this  third  element  that 
iholds  the  balance." 


DIED. 

j    HAMPTON. — At  Quakertown,  N.  J.,  on  2d  mo. 
tth,  1876,  William  C.  Hampton,  aged  30  years;  a 
member  of  Quakertown  Monthly  Meeting,  and  eon 
pf  Morris  and  Amy  0.  Hampton.    The  writer  knew 
I  lim  from  his  early  childhood,  and  can  testify  to  a 
j  iweetness  of  disposition  possessed  by  him  that  en- 
leared  him  to  all  with  whom  he  associated  His 
lealth  had  been  declining  for  years,  and  he  finally 
>assed  through  a  long  and  trying  illness  which  he 
sndured  with  entire  patience  and  resignation,  as 
ivinced  by  his  utterances, 11  Ah!  so  happy,  so  serene!" 

m. 

Also,  deceased,  recently  (date  and  age  not  fur- 
lished), 

LA.ING. — Rachel  Laing,  a  member  of  the  same 
[onthly  Meeting.  Thus  are  removals  by  death  as 
1  rell  as  changes  of  locality,  rapidly  decimating  the 
ttle  band  of  Friends  in  that  section  of  the  vine- 
lard.  E. 

WRIGHT. — On  the  morning  of  the  11th  instant, 
ydia  A.  Wright,  widow  of  the  late  Isaac  K.  Wright ; 
ae  was  a  consistent  member  of  Green  street  Month- 
r  Meeting,  and  for  several  years  past,  held  the  posi- 
>on  of  Elder.  Greatly  beloved  by  all  who  knew  her, 
id  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  our  religious 
•ciety,  she  was  ever  ready  to  extend  the  helping 
md,  and  with  words  of  kindness  and  love  to  en- 
mrage  the  faltering,  and  lead  the  erring  into 
Hths  of  safety. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FROM  OUR  EUROPEAN  CORRESPONDENT. 
No.  88. 
(Continued  from  page  827.) 


THE  PANTHEON— NOTRE  DAME— THE  SAINTE 
CHAPELLE. 

On  the  most  elevated  spot  in  Paris  rises  the 
iposing  Grecian  front  and  the  Roman  dome  | 


of  the  Pantheon,  a  church  dedicated  to  Saint 
Genevieve,  the  potroness  of  Paris.  In  the 
days  of  the  first  republic,  the  National  Con- 
vention decreed  that  it  should  be  converted 
into  a  temple  of  fame,  and  dedicated  it  to 
the  memory  of  the  great  men  of  France. 
Fifteen  steps  lead  up  to  the  Peristyle,  which 
is  surmounted  by  a  triangular  pediment,  sup- 
ported by  22  fluted  columns.  Upon  the 
pediment  'is  a  fine  group,  in  high  relief,  rep- 
resenting France  in  the  act  of  distributicg 
garlands  to  her  most  illustrious  sons,  to  those 
who  have  borne  her  banner  on  tUe  victorious 
battle  field,  to  those  who  have  been  wise  in 
council,  to  the  pioneers  of  science,  to  the 
artists,  to  the  authors  and  to  those  who  have 
been  eminent  as  teachers  of  moral  and  reli- 
gious truth. 

Passing  under  this  august  group  of  collosse, 
we  enter  the  portic )  and  find,  on  the  right  and 
left  sides  of  the  great  portal,  tw©  groups  in 
sandstone,  by  Maindron,  representing  Gene- 
vieve inducing  Attila,  the  Hun,  to  spare  the 
city  of  Paris,  and  the  baptism  of  the  Franco- 
nian  King  Clovis. 

Now  who  was  this  mediaeval  saint  to  whom 
the  stately  temple  is  reared,  and  who  is  pre- 
sented to  us  in  this  interesting  group  of 
sculpture? 

We  learn  that  she  was  a  peasant  girl,  a 
shepherdess,  born  at  Nanterre,  a  little  village 
two  leagues  and  a  half  from  Paris,  in  the 
year  421.  At  the  age  of  seven  she  was  dis- 
tinguished by  her  graceful  piety  and  humil- 
ity, and  early  learned  to  consider  herself 
entirely  dedicated  to  the  service  of  God. 
Wondrous  stories  are  related  of  her  child- 
hood, and  the  people  regarded  her  as  one 
especially  led  and  guided  by  the  heavenly 
powers. 

After  the  death  of  her  parents  she  went  to 
reside  with  an  aged  kinswoman  in  Paris,  and 
entered  upon  the  life  to  which  she  believed 
herself  called,  devoting  her  every  energy  to 
acts  of  benevolence. 

Although  she  lived  in  entire  humility,  evil 
disposed  men  slandered  the  pious  maiden  ; 
and  it  is  gravely  asserted,  by  the  chroniclers, 
that,  during  her  nightly  vigils,  demons 
would  extinguish  the  tapers  which  she  had 
lighted  for  the  service  of  God,  but  these  she 
could  relight  by  faith  and  prayer. 

At  length  Attila  threatened  to  lay  siege  to 
the  city  of  Paris,  and  the  inhabitants  pre- 
pared to  fly  before  the  barbarian  conqueror. 
Then  Genevieve  left  her  solitude,  addressed 
the  multitude,  and  entreated  them  not  to 
forsake  their  homes,  nor  allow  them  to  be 
profaned  by  a  ferocious  pagan,  assuring  them 
that  heaven  would  interfere  for  their  deliver- 
ance. The  people,  overcome  by  her  enthu- 
siastic eloquence,  hesitated ;  and  while  they 
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remained  irresolute  the  news  was  brought 
that  the  barbarians,  without  any  apparent 
reason,  had  changed  the  order  of  their 
march  and  withdrawn  from  Paris.  Then  the 
people,  believing  themselves  saved  by  the 
faith  and  prayers  of  Genevieve,  recognized 
her  spiritual  gifts,  and  from  that  time  she 
became,  in  a  manner,  the  mother  of  the 
city. 

In  all  maladies  and  afflictions  her  prayers 
were  required,  and  many  miracles  of  healing 
and  of  consolation  are  recorded  of  the  gentle 
shepherdess.  It  is  asserted  that  during  the 
late  calamitous  war,  the  people  of  Paris 
rested  many  hopes  on  the  aid  of  the  gracious 
Genevieve,  and  sought  earnestly  for  her  in- 
tercession in  their  behalf.  She  lived  to  the 
age  of  eighty-nine,  and  then  found  a  resting 
place  beside  King  Clovis  and  his  wife  Clo- 
tilde,  who  had  venerated  her  during  life. 

The  interior  of  the  Pantheon  does  not  in 
the  least  suggest  a  place  of  divine  worship. 
It  is  light  and  cheerful  in  aspect,  and,  from 
the  centre  rises  the  magnificent  dome,  281 
feet  in  height,  terminating  in  a  lantern,  and 
surrounded  by  a  gallery  and  balustrade.  The 
form  is  that  of  a  Greek  cross,  373  feet  in 
length  and  277  in  breadth,  and  many  frescoes 
adorn  the  plain  spaces  of  the  nave  and  tran- 
septs. At  the  extremity  of  the  right  tran- 
sept is  the  altar  of  St.  Genevieve,  and  here 
her  votaries  bring  their  woes  and  sorrows  to 
claim  pitying  intercession.  Some  of  those 
who  have  believed  themselves  helped  in  their 
hour  of  need,  have  brought  tablets  of  mar- 
ble, with  gilded  inscriptions,  acknowledging 
their  gratitude.  I  copied  a  few  of  these  as 
curiosities  of  faith : 

"  I  invoked  St.  Genevieve  during  a  fire — 
she  succored  me."  " 

"  I  prayed  St.  Genevieve  during  the  sick- 
ness of  my  daughter,  and  she  saved  her." 

"  Thanks,  St.  Genevieve,  for  saving  my 
nephew,  my  daughter  and  myself."  A. 
Radou. 

"  Homage  of  love  and  of  gratitute  to  St. 
Genevieve,  for  three  signal  and  truly  miracu- 
lous favors,  obtained  by  her  intercession !" 
May,  1872. 

"  Mr.  and  Mme.  Chapelas,  C.  G.,  and  their 
children,  Genevieve  and  Remi." 

It  is  a  general  belief  among  devout  Roman 
Catholics,  and  one  they  consider  to  be  founded 
upon  constant  experience,  that  petitions  for 
temporal  and  spiritual  help  addressed  to  the 
sainted  ones  who  have  been  received  into  the 
heavenly  life,  are  more  likely  to  be  graciously 
heard  by  the  Highest,  than  if  poured  directly 
into  the  pitying  ear  of  the  Universal  Father! 
I  would  very  much  like  to  ask  a  learned  and 
conscientious  priest  of  the  Roman  faith, 
what  scriptural  or  other  warrant  they  have 


for  the  doctrine  of  the  intercession  of  the 
saints. 

Procuring  cards  of  admission,  we  are  ad- 
mitted, from  an  entrance  behind  the  high 
altar,  into  the  vaults,  and  are  taken  through 
the  subterranean  avenues  and  arches  de- 
signed as  places  of  sepulture  for  eminent 
citizens.  I  think  the  whole  world  does  not 
contain  a  more  suggestive  contrast  than  the 
austere  tomb  and  statue  of  Voltaire  and  the 
altar  of  St.  Genevieve,  in  the  church  above, 
with  its  votive  tablets. 

We  note  the  dedication  "aux  manes  de 
Voltaire,"  and  read  the  inscription  :  "  Poet, 
historian,  philosopher :  he  enlarged  the  hu- 
man mind,  and  taught  it  that  it  ought  to  be 
free.  He  defended  Calas,  Sirven,  de  la 
Barre  and  Mont-bailly,  combatted  the  athe- 
ists and  the  fanatics  ;  inspired  tolera'nce,  and 
asserted  the  rights  of  man  against  the  servi- 
tude of  feudalism." 

On  the  plain,  dark  sarcophagus  of  Rous- 
seau is  the  inscription  :  "  Here  reposes  the 
man  of  nature  and  of  truth."  Issuing  from 
the  slightly  opened  door  is  a  hand,  holding 
burning  torch,  supposed  to  symbolize  the  light 
which  the  philosopher  diffused  by  his  writings, 
if  not  by  his  life.  Rousseau  died  in  1778, 
the  same  year  in  which  Voltaire  paid  his 
last  debt  to  nature.  The  remains  of  both 
the  skeptic(?)  philosophers  were  placed  in 
this  august  building  during  the  days  of  the 
firit  Republic,  and  were  removed  and  se- 
cretly interred  elsewhere  after  the  restoration 
of  the  Bourbons. 

Soufflot,  the  architect  of  the  Pantheon,  has 
also  been  honored  with  a  tomb  among  tin 
great  ones  of  France,  and  we  are  reminded 
that  the  work  was  commenced  in  1764,  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Louis  XV,  but  was  not 
finished  till  forty-two  years  after,  under  th« 
reign  of  Napoleon  I.  A  complete  model  of 
the  edifice,  in  plaster,  one  twenty-fifth  of  tin 
actual  size — the  gift  of  Soufflot — is  also 
shown. 

After  our  guide  has  led  us  through  several 
passages  and  into  vaults  which  contain  th< 
tombs  of  the  great  men,  Cardinals,  Generals 
Admirals  and  Senators,  who  died  during  the 
reign  of  Napoleon  I,  he  takes  us  to  a  dark 
arched  passage,  and  places  us  in  position 
against  the  wall  while  he  retires  to  the  dark- 
ness beyond,  and  speaks  to  an  imaginary 
personage,  who  seems  to  answer  mockingly 
from  the  other  direction.  He  tells  this  spirit 
of  darkness  not  to  speak  too  loud  and  alarm 
the  ladies,  but  raises  his  own  voice  into  a  yell 
which  is  returned  furiously.  Then  come^ 
what  appears  to  be  a  cannonade,  fierce,  angry 
voices  from  the  darkness,  groans,  and  then  a 
silence.  The  guide  soon  reappears  smiling, 
and  desires  us  to  come  and  see  how  he  has 
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produced  such  startling  sounds.  There  is 
only  a  drum  of  flat  form  inclined  in  one  cor- 
ner, which  had  awakened  the  thundrous  echo 
of  which  the  guardian  of  the  vaults  is  so 
proud.  Then  he  desires  us  to  speak  English, 
and  the  curious  mimicking,  mocking  tones 
come  back  with  amusing  distinctness, — not 
words  merely,  but  whole  sentences  beiDg 
reflected  very  perfectly.  I  can  understand 
that  these  curious  echoes  might  be  made  to 
affect  a  sensitive  imagination  very  power- 
fully ;  the  darkness,  the  long,  weird  passages 
and  the  proximity  of  the  tombs  of  the  famous 
dead,  all  adding  to  the  impression  made  by 
the  cavernous  echo  from  the  unseen  depths. 

The  church  of  Notre  Dame  is  situated  on 
an  island,  in  the  Seine,  in  ancient  times  the 
residence  of  the  French  monarchs.  A  num- 
ber of  other  important  historic  buildings  are 
here  grouped,  and  these  are  so  rich  in  memo- 
ries and  traditions  as  to  be  worthy  of  many 
leisurely  visits. 

Notre  Dame  was  commenced  in  the  12th 
and  completed  in  the  14th  century,  and  is  a 
richly  decorated  specimen  of  the  Gothic 
architecture  of  those  days.  We  greatly  ad- 
mired the  beautiful  Western  facade,  with  its 
three  receding  portals,  laden  with  sculptures, 
its  large  rose  window  and  its  two  massive 
towers,  rising  to  the  height  of  264  feet. 
Above  the  doors  extends  a  Galerie  des  Bois, 
the  statues  of  twenty-eight  French  Kings, 
from  Childebert  I  to  Philippe  II. 

The  interior  is  perfectly  simple,  and  all  the 
more  grand  and  imposing  that  it  has  no 
gaudy  coloring  or  barbaric  ornament.  Look- 
ing upward,  in  the  principal  nave,  we  observe 
a  vast  gallery,  surmounted  by  windows  which 
reach  to  the  roof.  The  choir  is  enriched  by 
quaint  and  curious  wood  carvings,  repre- 
senting the  leading  events  of  Christian  story, 
as  understood  by  the  Romish  church. 
Among  the  treasures  of  Notre  Dame  are 
magnificent  pontifical  robes,  ecclesiastical 
vessels,  croziers,  mitres  and  crosses,  many  of 
them  decorated  with  costly  jewels ;  and  the 
lofty  windows  of  the  sacristy  are  filled  with 
stained  glass  portraits  of  archbishops  of 
Paris,  and  scenes  from  their  lives.  As  we 
linger  in  the  long  aisles,  musing  over  the  old 
crusading  days  when  these  walls  were  first 
reared,  and  over  the  many  great  events 
which  the  venerable  temple  has  witnessed  in 
these  later  days,  the  central  door  is  opened 
and  a  coffin  is  borne  in  and  deposited  in  one 
of  the  side  aisles.  A  company  of  mourners, 
evidently  persons  in  humble  life,  gather 
round  the  dead,  a  priest  comes  and  sprinkles 
holy  water  on  the  coffin,  and  then,  seating 
himself  in  the  chapel  opposite,  reads,  rather 
carelessly,  it  seems  to  me,  the  service  for  the 
dead.    While  this  is  going  on,  the  custodian 
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of  the  chairs  goes  round  and  demands  of  each 
of  the  mourners  the  customary  sou  for  a 
seat,  and  very  soon  after  a  priest,  in  a  dirty 
gown,  passes  among  them  with  a  bag,  which 
he  shakes  monotonously  up  and  down,  de- 
manding a  contribution  for  some  purpose. 
All  this,  amid  the  groans  and  tears  of  stricken 
ones,  seemed  to  me  strangely  mean  and  sor- 
did, and  quite  out  of  harmony  with  the  un- 
doubted grandeur  of  Notre  Dame. 

We  take  a  few  moments  to  look  into  the 
Morgue,*  a  recently  erected  building  immedi- 
ately behind  the  cathedral,  where  all  un- 
claimed bodies  found  in  the  streets  of  Paris, 
or  in  the  Seine,  are  exposed  for  three  days  for 
recognition.  The  bodies  are  placed  on  in- 
clined marble  slabs,  kept  cool  by  a  stream  of 
water,  and  their  clothing  ia  suspended  over 
them.  It  is  stated  that,  on  an  average,  240 
male  and  50  female  bodies  are  thus  annually 
exposed.  The  curious  look  upon  the  dead 
through  a  glass  partition,  and  the  light  is 
abundant  for  a  thorough  inspection.  Every- 
thing is  clean  and  orderly,  and  the  whole 
scene  much  less  repulsive  than  one  might 
imagine.  On  the  day  of  our  visit  there  was 
but  one  occupant  of  the  stony  couches  of  the 
Morgue — a  fine,  athletic-looking  man,  seem- 
ingly in  the  prime  of  life,  who  had  been 
found  hanging  ia  the  Champs  Elysees.  Many 
persons  came  in,  looked  silently  and  earnestly 
on  the  body,  and  passed  out. 

The  Palais  de  Justice,  once  the  royal  resi- 
dence, is  near  at  hand,  also  on  the  island  of 
Cite ;  and  in  the  South  Court  of  the  historic 
edifice  rises  the  Saiote  Chapelle,  the  ancient 
Palace  Chapel,  erected  in  the  13th  century 
for  the  reception  of  the  sacred  relics  which 
were  said  to  have  been  purchased  by  Saint 
Louis  from  Jean  de  Brienne,  King  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  Baldwin,  Emperor  of  Constanti- 
nople, for  2,000,000  francs.  These  were,  it 
is  affirmed : 

The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ. 


*  The  personnel  of  the  present  establishment  con- 
sists of  a  superintendent,  a  clerk  and  three  assist- 
ants ;  business  being  conducted  after  the  following 
fashion: — A  prods-verbal,  containing  no  less  than 
twenty  particulars  relative  to  the  sex,  age,  manner 
of  death,  etc.,  of  the  deceased,  is  drawn  up  by  the 
superintendent,  and  should  this  means  and  the  ex- 
posure of  the  body  for  three  days  fail  in  leading  to 
its  identification,  it  is  buried  at  the  expense  of  the 
city,  the  establishment  of  the  Morgue  receiving  6frv 
50c.  for  each  burial. 

It  is  a  deplorable  fact  that,  year  by  year,  the 
number  of  dead  bodies  brought  to  this  place  is 
increasing  in  a  ratio  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
increase  of  the  population. 

The  greatest  number  of  bodies  is  brought  during 
the  months  of  June  or  July,  the  fewest  in  December 
or  January,  thus  showing  that  cold  or  want  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  is  not  the  prime  cause  of  self- 
destruction. — American  Register. 
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The  garment  in  which  He  was  wrapped  in 
His  infancy. 

The  blood  which  miraculously  distilled 
from  an  image  of  our  Saviour,  having  been 
broken  by  an  infidel. 

The  iron  chain  with  which  He  was  bound. 

The  holy  towel  or  napkin,  in  a  picture. 

Some  milk  of  the  Virgin. 

A  part  of  the  shroud  of  our  Saviour. 

The  rod  of  Moses. 

It  is  a  perfectly  elegant  though  diminutive 
structure,  light  and  lofty  in  it*  proportions, 
the  height,  including  the  spire,  being  about 
150  feet,  the  length  130  feet,  and  the  width 
42  feet.  We  take  note  of  the  fifteen  mag- 
nificent stained  glass  windows,  the  statues  of 
the  twelve  apostles,  on  brackets,  placed 
against  the  pillars  of  the  nave,  the  beautiful 
altar  and  the  platform  behind  it,  on  which 
the  relics  were  formerly  exposed. 

Says  Frances  Trollope,  "  The  preservation 
of  the  beautiful  painted  glass  of  the  windows, 
through  the  two  revolutions  which  were  both 
so  busy  with  labors  of  metamorphosis  and 
destruction  in  the  immediate  neighborhood, 
not  to  mention  all  the  ordinary  chances 
against  the  safety  of  so  frail  a  structure  dur- 
ing so  many  years,  is  little  short  of  miracul- 
ous, and  considering  the  extraordinary  sanc- 
tity of  the  place,  it  is  probably  so  interpreted 
by  the  faithful. 

A  remarkable  proof  of  the  reverence  in 
which  this  little  shrine  is  held,  in  consequence, 
I  presume,  of  the  relics  it  contained,  may  be 
found  in  the  dignified  style  of  its  establish- 
ment. Kings  and  popes  seem  to  have  felt  a 
holy  rivalry  as  to  which  should  most  distin- 
guish it  by  gifts  and  privileges.  The  wealth 
of  its  functionaries  seems  to  have  far  exceeded 
the  bounds  of  Christian  moderation,  and  their 
pride  of  place  was  sustained,  notwithstanding 
the  smallness  of  their  dominions,  by  titles 
and  prerogatives  such  as  no  chapelains  ever 
had  before.  The  chief  dignitary  of  the 
establishment  had  the  title  of  archichapelain, 
and,  in  1379,  Pope  Clement  VII  permitted 
him  to  wear  a  mitre,  and  to  pronounce  his 
benediction  on  the  people  when  they  were 
assembled  during  any  of  the  processions 
which  took  place  within  the  enclosure  of  the 
palace.  Not  only,  indeed,  did  this  arch 
chaplain  take  the  place  of  prelate,  but  in 
some  public  acts  he  is  styled  the  Pope  of  the 
Sainte  Chapelle. 

In  return  for  all  these  riches  and  honors, 
four  out  of  the  seven  priests  attached  to  the 
establishment,  were  obliged  to  pass  the  night 
in  the  chapel  to  watch  the  relics.  As  late  as 
the  year  1770,  the  annual  ceremony  of  turn- 
ing out  devils,  on  Good  Friday,  from  persons 
pretending  to  be  possessed,  was  performed  in 
this  chapel.    The  form  prescribed  was  very 


simple,  and  always  found  to  answer  per- 
fectly." *  S.  R. 

Tenth  month  20th,  1815. 


THE  ETJPLECTELLA. 

Among  the  most  beautiful  objects  in  the 
way  of  natural  curiosities  is  the  now  well- 
known  'Euplectella,  or  Venus'  flower  basket, 
a  cylindrical  net-work  resembling  the  finest 
spun  glass  woven  together  in  open  meshes  of 
wonderful  regularity.  The  Challenger,  dur- 
ing her  exploration,  visited  the  single  locality 
whence  this  object  is  obtained,  off  the  island 
of  Mactan,  adjacent  to  Zebu  Island,  not  very 
far  from  Manila.  The  following  account  of 
the  method  of  collecting  it  is  given :  "  We 
had  no  sooner  landed  than  we  saw  the  sponges 
about  everywhere,  and  we  had  no  difficulty 
in  getting  a  couple  of  fisherwomen  on  the 
following  day  to  consent  to  guide  us  to  the 
spot  where  they  were  found.  The  Indians 
came  to  us  early  in  the  morning,  and  we 
started  with  them  in  the  steam  launch  to  the 
village,  about  six  miles  off,  where  they  lived. 
There  we  took  in  two  very  curious  and  in- 
geniously contrived  instruments,  with  which 
they  bring  the  sponges  up.  Two  long  strips 
of  bamboo  meet  at  an  angle  of  forty-five 
degrees,  and  are  fixed  in  that  position  by  an 
elaborate  system  of  stays  of  bamboo,  which 
are  attached  to  a  piece  of  wood  which  runs 
back  from  the  angle  between  the  two  arms  or 
wings  of  the  machine.  The  piece  of  wood  is 
weighted  with  stones,  and  a  line  is  attached 
to  it,  so  that  the  machine  is  pulled  along  on 
the  bottom  with  the  angle  in  advance  and 
the  two  wings  sloping  backward,  one  on 
either  side.  The  outer  edge  of  each  of  the 
bamboo  rods  is  armed  with  between  thirty 
and  forty  large  fish-hooks,  with  their  barbs 
set  forward  to  wards  the  ang^e.  The  regaderas, 
as  the  Spanish  call  them,  are  found  at  a 
depth  of  about  one  hundred  fathoms.  The 
Indian  lets  down  the  bamboo  arrangement  ! 
with  a  strong  fine  line  of  Manila  hemp,  and 
pulls  it  slowly  over  the  ground.  Every  now 
and  then  he  feels  a  slight  tug,  and  at  the  end 
of  an  hour  or  so  he  pulls  it  in,  with  usually 
from  five  to  ten  regaderas  entangled  in  the  ! 
hooks  Eupectella  has  a  very  different  ap- 
pearance, under  these  circumstances,  from  the 
cones  of  glassy  net-work  in  the  British 
Museum.  Its  silver  beard  is  clogged  with 
the  dark  gray  mud  in  which  it  lives,  buried 
to  about  one-third  of  its  height,  and  the  net-  j 
work  of  the  remainder  of  the  tube  is  covered 
with  a  pall  of  yellowish  fleshy  matter,  which 
gives  it  a  heavier  look  and  greatly  dimin- 
ishes its  beauty.  The  layer  of  flesh  is  not 
so  thick,  however,  as  we  expected,  and  only 
slightly  masks  the  form  of  even  the  detailed 
sculpture  of  the  sponge.    It  is  not  nearly  so 
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thick  and  spongy  as  it  is  in  another  species 
of  the  same  genus  which  we  dredged  off  the 
coast  of  Portugal." — Harper  s  Weekly. 


COME  UNTO  ME. 

Come  unto  me 
Ye  that  are  weary  with  the  cares  of  life ; 
Footsore  and  wounded  'mid  its  toil  and  strife, 

Come  unto  me ! 

I'll  give  you  rest ! 
From  all  the  disappointments  which  are  born 
Of  vain  ambition, — from  the  proud  world's  scorn, 

I'll  give  you  rest  I 

Accept  my  yoke  1 
'Tis  easy  to  be  borne  ;  a  yoke  of  love 
Binding  the  life  below  to  that  above. 

Accept  my  yoke  I 

My  burden  take ! 
A  light  and  easy  burden  it  will  be, 
And  angel  hands  will  bear  it  up  for  thee. 

My  burden  take  I 

The  yoke  of  Christ  ! 
0  blessed  yoke  that  binds  my  soul  to  Heaven  1 
The  bright  assurance  of  my  sins  forgiven  1 

The  yoke  of  Christ  ! 

Most  Holy  God! 
Who  'midst  the  thunders  upon  Sinai  spoke, 
Speak  to  my  heart,  and  bid  me  bear  this  yoke. 

Most  Holy  God ! 

0  heart  of  mine 
Responsive  to  thy  Heavenly  Father's  call, 
Brace  thee  for  life  !    Do  !  dare  !  trust  Him  in  all, 

0  heart  of  mine !  W.  N.  E. 


A  LESSON. 

BY  A.  C.  ROBERTS. 

I  heard  a  pouting  little  maid, 

In  childhood's  dewy  morn, 
Lamenting  that  the  rose  was  stemmed 

Upon  a  cruel  thorn. 

I  saw  a  sweet-faced  mother, 

In  life's  hushed,  evening  hour, 
Smile,  grateful  that  the  thorns  were  crowned 

With  such  a  glorious  flower. 
—N.  T.  Tribune. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  PAST  HAPPINESS. 
by  paul  h.  haynb. 

...  Happiness 
Almost  an  angel  is,  with  power  to  bless 
Our  souls  so  deeply  that,  albeit  cold 
And  dead,  we  place  her  beauty  in  the  mold. 
She  leaves  behind  her  a  beneficent  air, 
In  whose  charmed  circle  no  forlorn  despa'r 
Can  long  survive  ;  a  fragrance  sacred  grown 
With  scent  of  all  her  rare  flowers  overblown ; 
A  spiritual  spell  which  cannot  wholly  die, 
Born  of  the  golden  prodigality 
Of  her  rich  noon.    Ah  I  therefore  let  usr  say  : 
"  God's  benison  upon  each  happy  day, 
Dead  now  and  gone."    Its  gentle  ghost  our  feet 
Doth  follow,  singing  faintly — and  how  sweet, 
Tenderly  sweet,  as  through  a  luminous  mist 
Its  ehadowy  lips  draw  near  us  to  be  kissed. 


And  though  they  melt  upon  the  yearning  mouth 
Like  fairy  balm  from  some  phantasmal  south, 
Their  breath  is  magic ;  and  we  feel  the  start 
As  of  an  unsealed  fountain  close  at  heart, 
Till  warned,  restored,  breathing  a  fine  repose, 
Our  innermost  nature,  wakening,  glows  anew  ; 
While,  gemmed  by  sunset  memory's  radiant  dew, 
Lo  !  the  heart  blossoms  like  an  autumn  rose. 
— Independent. 


.    FOR  THE  YOUNG. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
A  CHAPTER  IN  BOY- LIFE. 
BY  L.  J.  R. 

Our  neighboring  city — Wilmington, — with 
its  busy  industries,  its  railroads  and  ship- 
yards, has  quite  outgrown  ihe  modest  pro- 
portions of  earlier  and  more  plodding 
days,  when  its  boarding-schools,  kept  by 
Friends,  were  so  deservedly  popular. 

There  are  fathers  and  mothers  now  wearing 
the  silver  crown  of  half  a  century,  who  retain 
vivid  recollections  of  their  school  life  in  these 
institutions,  and  of  the  pleasant  Seventh-day 
afternoon  walks  along  the  shady  banks  of  the 
romantic  Brandywine. 

Many  of  the  scholars  were  from  aristo- 
cratic families,  living  in  the  slave  States  far- 
ther south,  and  were  used  to  all  the  indul- 
gences that  accompanied  wealth  and  social 
position  in  that  section  of  our  country.  The 
plain,  simple  ways  of  speaking  and  acting, 
observed  in  Friends*  schools,  were  in  striking 
contrast  to  the  complimentary  language  and 
fashionable  manners  in  which  they  had  been 
reared. 

The  boy  who  had  never  before,  perhaps, 
performed  a  menial  service  for  himself,  found 
it  no  small  tax  on  his  pride  and  his  patience 
to  be  obliged  to  black  his  own  boots.  Many 
were  the  shifts  and  contrivances  to  evade  the 
watchful  eye  of  the  master  who,  calling  all 
into  line,  with  toes  on  the  mark,  passed  judg- 
ment upon  the  skill  exhibited  in  the  use  of 
the  blacking-brush ;  the  boys  who  forgot  their 
boots  had  heels  were  sometimes  sent  back  to 
finish  the  job,  to  the  evident  amusement  of 
their  more  thoughtful  companions. 

The  education  that  fostered  self-control  and 
self-reliance,  and  removed,  for  a  time,  from 
contact  with  the  degrading  influences  of  the 
slave  system  was  of  untold  benefit  to  such 
children,  and  the  kind  but  firm  discipline 
maintained  in  the  "  Quaker  schools,"  was 
acknowledged  to  be  most  salutary. 

Among  the  boys  from  the  South  were  the 
two  eldest  sons  of  a  wealthy  sea  captain, 
whose  father  had  a  birth-right  in  the  Society 
of  Friends,  but  lost  it  by  marryiug  a  woman  of 
another  religious  profession.  The  captain  re- 
membered with  affection  the  neat,  loviug  little 
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grandmother  in  plain  bonnet,  who  used  to 
come,  yearly,  to  visit  his  parents,  and  inward- 
ly resolved  to  send  his  children  lo  a  "  Quaker" 
Boarding  School,  as  soon  as  they  were  suffi- 
ciently advanced  in  their  studies. 

The  lads  had  not  often  been  far  from  home, 
but  were  accustomed  to  seeing  many  guests  at 
their  father's  table.  Robert,  the  eldest,  was 
of  a  quiet,  mild  disposition,  with  no  tendency 
to  get  into  scrapes;  Martin,  on  the  contrary, 
was  impulsive  and  overbearing,  yet  frank  and 
generous  at  heart.  They  had  been  taught  to 
yield  implicit  obedience  to  the  wishes  of  their 
father,  who  governed  his  family  somewhat  as 
he  did  his  ship's  crew.  Like  most  young 
people,  reared  under  the  influence  of  slavery, 
they  were  proud  and  exacting,  and  had  little 
respect  for  those  who  were  obliged  to  labor, 
not  because  they  were  wanting  in  kindly  feel- 
ing, but  from  the  fact  that  the  relation  of  mas- 
ter and  servant  conveyed  no  idea  of  any  rights 
belonging  to  the  latter. 

They  found  the  boarding  school  totally  un- 
like the  home  life  they  had  left.  The  teachers 
were  so  calm  and  quiet,  and  there  were  so 
few  servants,  but  the  sweet  smile  of  Rachel, 
the  wife  of  the  principal,  who  shared  with 
him  the  cares  and  responsibilities  of  the 
school,  and  her  kind  manner  won  their  friend- 
ship, and  in  a  short  time  they  were  quite  at 
home  among  their  new  companions. 

But  Martin  could  not  get  used  to  the  plain 
fare.  The  food  was  of  excellent  quality  and 
well  prepared,  and  there  was  an  abundance, 
yet  he  missed  the  delicacies  to  which  he  had 
been  accustomed,  and  the  great  variety  of 
dishes  on  his  father's  table,  among  which  he 
could  always  find  something  that  he  liked. 
Now,  to  be  set  down  once  every  week  to 
soup — "  mean  beef  soup,"  as  he  called  it, — - 
and  to  be  expected  to  make  a  dinner  on  it, 
was  a  standing  affront  to  his  appetite.  "  If  it 
was  only  chicken  soup,"  he  would  say,  "with 
drop  dumplings  in  it,  like  Aunt  Hannah  (his 
mother's  black  cook)  makes,  then  I  could  eat 
it ;  but  this  stuff  is  only  fit  for  the  pigs.  I 
have  a  great  mind  to  write  all  about  it  in 
my  next  letter  to  pa ;  I  think  it  would  just 
serve  Rachel  right  to  tell  him  what  she  gives 
us  to  eat."  But  when  letter  day  came  the 
obnoxious  "beef  soup"  was  always  left  out, 
and  Martin's  epistle,  examined  and  corrected, 
contained  nothing  that  could  give  offence,  and 
was  duly  mailed  with  the  rest. 

He  found  there  were  other  boys  in  the 
school  who  only  ate  soup  from  necessity,  so 
the  disaffection  became  contagious:  one  after 
another  joined  Martin's  party,  until  nearly 
the  entire  school  was  persuaded  or  bribed  to 
refuse  soup  the  next  time  it  was  brought  on 
the  table. 

The  day  came  around  in  due  course;  Mar- 


tin felt  like  a  conqueror  as  he  marched  into 
the  dining-room  and  took  his  seat,  with  near- 
ly every  boy  pledged  to  stand  by  him.  The 
school  was  large,  and  all  sat  at  one  long  ta- 
ble with  a  teacher  at  each  end.  After  the  usual 
quiet,  always  observed  before  meals,  the  soup, 
served  in  a  large  old-fashioned  blue  china 
tureen,  ornamented  with  willow  trees,  birds, 
boats  and  other  designs,  sent  forth  its  savory 
odor  of  fragrant  herbs  from  the  head  of  the 
table.  "Wilt  thou  take  soup,  Martin?"  as- 
ked the  waiter,  "No;  thank  thee,"  was  the 
response.  The  plate  was  passed  to  the  next, 
and  the  next,  with  the  same  refusal  until  it 
reached  the  other  end  of  the  table  where  an 
assistant  teacher  sat.  When  offered  to  him 
his  "yes,  please,"  came  out  very  firm  and 
distinct.  Everyone  on  the  other  bide  refused 
in  like  manner,  except  the  members  of  the 
principal's  own  family.  The  boys  had  re- 
mained firm  to  their  resolve,  and  the  great 
tureen  was  returned  to  the  kitchen  with  little 
perceptible  diminution  of  its  contents.  The 
side  dishes  and  the  desert  were  soon  dis- 
patched, and  the  dinner  ended  ;  not  a  word 
of  explanation  was  asked  or  offered,  and  the 
boys  left  the  dining  room  not  half  so  well 
pleased  as  they  had  expected  with  what  they 
had  done.  Martin  wondered  if  that  would 
not  be  the  last  time  soup  would  be  made  for 
the  whole  school,  and  determined  to  hold  his 
ground  to  the  last. 

Soup  day  came  round  again,  and  as  the 
boys  seated  themselves  in  their  accustomed 
places  at  the  dinner  table,  they  saw  the  blue 
turreen  with  its  usual  quantiiy  of  soup,  and 
no  change  whatever  from  the  regular  course. 
A  few  boys  refused  with  a  "  no ;  thank  thee," 
when  it  was  offered,  but  the  larger  number 
were  quite  satisfied  with  the  short  meal  of  the 
previous  week,  and  ready  to  satisfy  a  hungry 
appetite  with  what  was  set  before  them.  It 
took  only  0Le  week  more  to  cure  all  of  their 
folly,  and  make  even  Martin  feel  ashamed  of 
the  affair.  He  was  quite  sure  that  the  plot 
had  been  understood,  and  himself  suspected 
of  being  the  ring  leader,  though  no  one  had 
said  a  word  about  it  to  any  of  them.  He 
could  not  feel  quite  at  eaee  in  Rachel's  pre- 
sence, for  thinking  how  "mean"  it  was  in 
him  to  act  as  he  had  done,  and  would  have 
been  glad  for  her  to  open  the  subject  and 
have  it  out  with  him.  An  opportunity  soon 
offered. 

Seventh-day  afternoon  was  looked  forward 
to  with  lively  interest  by  all  the  scholars, 
as  those  who  had  not  forfeited  the  privilege 
by  misconduct  or  neylected  lessons  were  then 
allowed  to  amuse  themselves  after  their  o^n 
fashion.  The  Brandy  wine  was  always  attrac- 
tive, and  the  boys  entered  with  zest  into  any 
plans  for  amusement  that  took  in  its  lovely 
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ban^s  and  the  grateful  shade  of  its  over-hang- 
iDg  trees. 

The  principal's  two  sons  were  about  the 
same  ages  as  Robert  and  Martin,  and  a  strong 
friendship  had  grown  up  between  these  boys. 

"Mother  says  we  may  go  fishing  to-mor- 
row, if  it  does  not  rain,"  said  the  elder  of  the 
boys  to  Martin  and  Robert,  "  and  we  want  you 
to  come  along  with  us.  We  know  a  real  nice 
place,  where  the  sunnies  bite  as  fast  as  a  fel- 
low can  bait  his  hook,  and  there  will  be  such 
fun  in  catching  them." 

Martin  had  not  asked  to  leave  the  play- 
grounds since  the  soup  rebellion,  and  hesita- 
ted before  answering,  hardly  knowing  what  to 
say.  "  O,  mother  will  let  you  go  if  you  will 
ask  permission,  for  we  told  her  we  had  rather 
have  you  than  any  of  the  other  boys ;"  and  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  either,  for  the  sons  of 
the  captain  took  to  the  water  like  Sailor,  their 
father's  great  Newfoundland  dog,  and  could 
fish,  swim,  dive  or  float  almost  as  well  as  a 
duck. 

The  next  morning  was  clear  and  bright, 
:  giving  promise  of  a  fine  afternoon.  Rachel 
was  in  the  lawn  tying  up  a  truant  vine,  when 
Martin,  with  a  beating  heart,  yet  half  hopeful 
that  the  soup  affair  had  been  forgotten,  made 
f  the  request  to  join  her  sons  in  their  sport. 
The  look  of  tender  rebuke  she  turned  upon 
!  him,  as  she  answered,  by  referring  to  his  par- 
ticipation in  the  late  affair,  made  him  wish 
the  ground  to  open  and  swallow  him — he  could 
i  have  crept  into  a  mouse  hole — he  felt  so  very 
little.   The  tingling  color  of  shame  mounted 
lais  cheeks  as  in  her  gentlest  and  most  per- 
suasive tones  she  set  before  him  the  wrong  he 
had  allowed  his  impulsive  nature  to  lead  him, 
i  and  through  his  evil  counsel  the  whole  school, 
i  to  commit  against  his  teachers. 

Very  kind  were  her  words,  yet  so  firm  and 
i  strong  that  when  she  paused  for  a  reply,  Mar- 
;  tin  lilted  his  eyes  to  hers  and  said,  "  Rachel, 
I  never  felt  so  mean  before  in  all  my  life,  and 
•  if  you  will  forgive  me,  I  will  try  to  be  more 
worthy  of  your  regard  in  future.  I  have 
I  wanted  to  tell  you  how  ashamed  I  was,  and 
i  ask  your  pardon.  I  am  sure  I  shall  never 
i  forget  how  kind  you  have  been,  or  the  lesson 
:  this  foolish  and  disrespectful  affair  has  taught 
i  me." 

I  She  could  not  withhold  her  forgiveness, 
which  was  frankly  bestowed;  consent  to  go 

|i  fishing  in  the  afternoon  was  readily  obtained, 

jiand  no  bo>s  ever  enjoyed  themselves  better 

I' or  had  fiuer  sport. 

Rachel  passed  to  her  reward  years  ago,  but 
her  reproving  look  on  that  bright  Seventh- 
day  morning,  and  the  sweet,  sorrowful  face 
she  wore,  are  pictures  that  will  have  a  place 
in  Martin's  heart  while  life  continues. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  POSTAGE  STAMP. 

The  postage  stamp  was  born  in  London  on 
the  10th  of  January,  1840,  and  England  em- 
ployed it  alone  for  ten  years.  France  adopted 
it  on  the  1st  of  January,  1849,  and  Germany 
in  1850.  According  to  M.  Alphonse  Esqui- 
ros,  it  was  a  curious  incident  that  gave  rise 
to  the  idea  of  postage  stamps.  A  traveler 
was  crossing,  about  forty  years  ago,  a  district 
in  the  north  of  England.  He  arrived  at  the 
door  of  an  inn  where  a  postman  had  stopped 
to  deliver  a  letter.  A  young  girl  came  out  to 
receive  it ;  she  turned  it  over  and  over  in  her 
hand  and  asked  the  price  of  the  postage. 
This  was  a  large  sum,  and  evidently  the 
young  girl  was  poor,  for  the  postman  de- 
manded a  shilling.  She  sighed  sadly,  and 
said  that  the  letter  was  from  her  brother,  but 
that  she  had  no  money ;  and  so  she  returned 
it  to  the  postman.  The  traveler  was  a  man 
who  rambled  about  the  earth  for  instruction 
and  observation.  Having  a  good  heart,  he 
offered  to  pay  the  postage  of  the  letter,  and, 
in  spite  of  the  resistance  of  the  young  girl, 
he  paid  the  shilling.  This  resistance  made 
him  reflect.  Scarcely  had  the  postman  turned 
his  back  than  the  young  innkeeper's  daugh- 
ter confessed  that  it  was  a  trick  between  her 
and  her  brother.  Some  signs  marked  on  the 
envelope  had  told  her  all  that  she  wanted  to 
know,  but  the  letter  itself  contained  no  writ- 
ing. 

"We  are  both  so  poor,"  she  added  "and 
so  we  invented  this  mode  of  corresponding 
and  prepaying  our  letters."  The  traveler 
continuing  his  road,  asked  himself  if  a  sys- 
tem giving  place  to  such  frauds  was  not  a 
vicious  one. 

The  sun  had  not  set  before  Mr.  Rowland 
Hill  (that  was  the  name  of  the  traveler)  had 
planned  to  organize  the  postal  service  upon 
a  new  basis.  He  said  that  in  England,  where 
family  ties  are  strong,  and  where  the  mem- 
bers often  live  far  apart,  where,  too,  the 
spirit  of  commerce  knows  no  limits,  the  cor- 
respondence was  only  limited  by  the  cost  of 
the  post;  and  that  by  lowering  of  this 
barrier,  a  great  service  would  be  rendered  to 
society  without  hurting  the  resources  of  the 
treasury.  These  views  were  agreed  to  by  the 
English  Government,  and  on  the  10th  of 
January,  1840,  not  more  than  a  penny  was 
paid  for  letters  which  circulated  over  the 
whole  extent  of  the  British  Isles.  This  bold 
scheme  soon  surpassed  the  hopes  of  the  legis- 
lators. Ten  years  later,  in  1850,  the  number 
of  letters  increased  from  1,500,000  to  7,239,- 
fc62.  Mr.  Rowland  Hill  occupied  in  Eng- 
land the  post  of  Secretary  to  the  Postmaster- 
General. — Late  paper. 

Our  nature  is  a  whole — a  beautiful  whole. 
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Attentiveness. — How  much  more  we 
might  make  of  our  family  life,  of  our  friend- 
ships, if  every  secret  thought  of  love  blos- 
somed into  a  deed !  We  are.  not  speaking  of 
personal  caresses.  These  may  or  may  not  be 
the  best  language  of  affection. 

Many  are  endowed  with  a  delicacy,  a  fas- 
tidiousness of  physical  organization  which 
shrinks  away  from  too  much  of  these,  repelled 
and  overpowered.  But  there  are  words  and 
looks  and  little  observances,  thoughtfulness, 
watchfulness,  watchful  little  attentions,  which 
speak  of  love,  which  make  it  manifest,  and 
there  is  scarcely  a  family  that  might  not  be 
richer  in  heart- wealth  for  more  of  them. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  relations 
must  of  course  love  each  other  because  they 
are  relations.  Love  must  be  cultivated,  and 
can  be  increased  by  judicious  culture,  as  wild 
fruits  may  double  their  bearing  unc*er  the 
hand  of  a  gardener;  and  love  can  dwindle 
and  die  out  by  neglect  as  choice  flower  seeds 
planted  in  poor  soil  dwindle  and  grow  single. 
— The  Wayside. 


NOTICES. 

CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 

3d  mo.   5th,  Beading,  Pa .,  2  P.  M. 
14        "    Abington,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 
"        "    Chester,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 
"     12th,  Centredale,  Iowa,  3  P.  M. 
"     19th,  Gwynedd,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 

The  next  3d  day  Evening  Meeting  will  be  held  at 
West  Philadelphia  Meeting-house,  35th  street  and 
Lancaster  avenue,  at  7£  P.  M.  Walnut  street  cars 
(Park  branch)  pass  the  door. 

Friends'  Historical  Association  meets  on  Fourth- 
day,  Third  month  1st,  at  8  P.  M.,  at  820  Spruce 
street.  W.  J.  Jenks,  President. 

N.  E.  Janney,  Secretary. 

Managers  of  Friends'  Boarding  House  Association 
will  meet  at  Race  Street  Monthly  Meeting  Ptoom  on 
Sixth-day,  Third  month  3d,  at  4  P.  M. 

Jos.  M.  Truman,  Jr.,  Clerk. 


ITEMS. 

A  large  number  of  plants  are  incapable  of  self- 
fertilization  and  are  dependent  on  insects  to  accom- 
plish it  for  them.  The  list  of  such  plants  is  cou- 
tinually  lengthening,  Dr.  Asa  Gray  adds  the  Cam- 
panula to  it ;  and  this  is  remarkable,  as  a  previous 
writer  had  supposed  it  was  especially  a  plant  of  the 
self-fertilizing  class. 

A  method  of  covering  cotton  with  silk  has>  been 
devised.  The  silk  is  dissolved  in  a  hydrochloric 
acid,  or  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  copper  and 
nickel.  Water  is  added  until  the  solution  begins  to 
cloud,  when  the  cotton,  previously  mordanted,  is 
immersed  in  it  for  a  few  minutes.  When  taken  out 
it  will  be  found  to  be  plated  with  silk. 

Chili  is  the  first  country  in  the  world  that  has 
admitted  women  to  the  legislative  franchise,  with- 
out restriction  of  any  sort.    Chilian  law  makes  no 


distinction  of  sex,  the  only  qualifications  required 
for  citizenship  being  the  attainment  of  majority 
and  the  ability  to  read  and  write.  It  has  therefore 
been  decided  to  regisler  women,  who  will  conse- 
quently vote  at  the  coming  elections. — Evening  Tel-l 
egraph. 

F*,OMthe  report  of  the  trustees  of  the  Museum  of  Com- 
parative Zoology,  it  is  clear  that  the  great  work  on 
which  Prof.  Agassiz  chiefly  expended  his  life  is  not 
suffering  in  the  hands  of  his  successors.  Last  year's 
additions  to  the  museum  are  of  unusual  value.  The 
practical  service  to  science  and  education  of  its 
well-kept  collections  is  becoming  apparent  since 
they  have  been  so  arranged  and  classified  as  to  be 
accessible  to  students. — N.  Y.  Tribune. 

A  most  valuable  MS.  has  been  discovered  in  the 
Azores.  It  refers  to  the  eclonization,  in  the  year 
1500,  of  the  northern  part  of  America,  by  emigrants 
from  Oporto,  Aveiro,  and  the  Island  of  Terceira.  It 
was  written  by  Francisco  de  Souza  in  1570.  Bar- 
boza  Machado  states  that  it  was  lost  during  the 
great  earthquake  of  Lisbon  in  J  755.  This  most  im- 
portant document  is  about  to  be  published  by  an 
erudite  Azorian  gentleman,  and  will  throw  great 
light  on  the  disputed  question  of  the  early  discovery 
of  America. — Evening  Telegraph. 

Infection  from  Horses.— Attention  has  been 
drawn  in  England  to  the  danger  of  infection  from 
horses.  In  the  "Hansom"  cab,  so-called  in  Lon- 
don, the  head  of  the  passenger  is  on  the  level  with 
the  head  of  the  horse,  and  the  secretions  of  the  ani- 
mal's nostrils  are  liable  to  be  blown  directly  into 
the  passenger's  face.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
many  cases  of  intractable  irritation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  in  the  human  sul  ject  could  be  traced  tc 
this  cause.  A  few  months  ago  a  well-known  mem- 
ber of  the  London  Stock  Exchange  died  of  glandersr 
contracted  in  this  way. — Public  Ledger. 

At  the  close  of  a  series  of  six  lectures  recently 
given  in  London  on  electricity,  Professor  Tyndall 
remarked  that  five  of  them  had  been  illustrated  with 
apparatus  which  any  teacher  could  make  of  the 
commonest  material,  at  scarcely  any  cost.  He  hoped 
the  example  thus  set  would  be  followed,  for  the  fur 
ture  of  science  depended  to  some  extent  on  teacheis 
in  the  public  schools.  The  masters  of  schools,  he 
said,  should  look  the  problem  of  scientific  educa- 
tion straight  in  the  face,  for  science  was  growirg 
day  by  day,  and  hour  by  hour,  and  although  he 
would  deprecate  any  change  from  without  in  the 
public  school  system,  he  would  advise  the  masters 
to  make  the  change  from  within,  before  the  outside 
pressure  became  too  strong. — Exchange  paper. 

The  kangaroo  vine  of  Australia  is  described  by  a 
writer  in  the  Gardener's  Monthly.  He  saw  one  of  these 
vines,  which  was  almost  700  feet  in  length,  and 
measured  3  feet  9  inches  in  girth  at  the  base.  It 
had  first  enfolded  in  its  deadly  embrace  a  tree  of 
considerable  size,  but  this  support  had  died  and 
disappeared,  and  nothing  remained  but  a  spiral 
column  of  line  nearly  200  feet  in  height,  from  the  I 
summit  of  which  the  huge  climber  had  sent  out  its 
continuations  in  a  horizontal  line  for  more  than  130 
feet  until  it  reached  a  eucalyptus  tree.    It  was  the  | 
opinion  of  our  author's  guide  that  the  trees  which 
had  supported  it  on  its  way  to  the  eucalyptus  had 
perished  by  strangulation.  He  named  the  vine  "  the 
devil's  corkscrew."   Around  the  eucalyptus  the  vine  I 
had  wound  in  several  coils,  and  then  thrown  out  a 
number  of  stems,  which  were  graspiDg  all  the  trees 
in  the  neighborhood  of  its  line  of  march. — Boston 
Transcript. 
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"take  fast  hold  of  instruction;  let  her  not  go:  keep  her;  for  she  is  thy  life. 
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From  the  Popular  Science  Monthly. 
THE   WARFARE    OF  SCIENCE. 
by  Andrew  d.  white,  XL.  d.,  Pres.  of  Cornell  University 
.  I. 

I  purpose  to  present  an  outline  of  the  great, 
sacred  struggle  for  the  liberty  of  science— a 
struggle  which  has  lasted  for  so  many  centur- 
ies, and  which  yet  continues.  A  hard  contest 
it  has  been ;  a  war  waged  longer,  with  battles 
fiercer,  with  sieges  more  persistent,  with  stra- 
tegy more  shrewd  than  in  any  of  the  compar- 
atively petty  warfares  of  Cseaar  or  Napoleon 
or  M  jltke. 

I  shall  ask  you  to  go  with  me  through 
some  of  the  most  protracted  sieges,  and  over 
some  of  the  hardest-fought  battle- fields  of  this 
war.  We  will  look  well  at  the  combatants; 
we  will  listen  to  the  battle-cries ;  we  will  note 
the  strategy  of  leaders,  the  cut  and  thrust  of 
champions,  the  weight  of  missiles,  the  temper 
of  weapons. 

My  thesis,  which,  by  an  historical  study  of 
this  warfare,  I  expect  to  develop,  is  the  fol- 
lowing:  In  all  modern  history,  interference 
with  science  in  the  supposed  interest  of  religion, 
no  matter  how  conscientious  such  interference 
may  have  been,  has  resulted  in  the  direst  evils 
both  to  religion  and  to  science,  and  invariably. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  all  untrammeled  scien- 
tific investigation,  no  matter  how  dangerous  to 
religion  some  of  its  stages  may  have  seemed,  for 
the  time,  to  be,  has  invaribly  resulted  in  the 
highest  good  of  religion  and  of  science.    I  say 
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"  invariably."  I  mean  exactly  that.  It  is  a 
rule  to  which  history  shows  not  one  excep- 
tion. 

It  would  seem,  logically,  that  this  state 
ment  cannot  be  gainsaid.  God's  truths  must 
agree,  whether  discovered  by  looking  within 
upon  the  soul,  or  without  upon  the  world.  A 
truth  written  upon  the  human  heart  to-day, 
in  its  full  play  of  emotions  or  passions,  cannot 
be  at  any  real  variance  even  with  a  truth 
written  upon  a  fossil  whose  poor  life  ebbed 
forth  millions  of  years  ago. 

This  being  so,  it  would  also  seem  a  truth 
irrefragable,  that  the  search  of  each  of  these 
kinds  of  truth  must  be  followed  out  on  its 
own  lines,  by  its  own  methods,  to  its  own  re- 
sults, without  any  interference  from  investi- 
gators on  other  lines,  or  by  other  methods. 
And  it  would  also  seem  logical  to  work  on  in 
absolute  confidence  that  whatever,  at  any 
moment,  may  seem  to  be  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  the  two  different  bands  of  workers, 
they  must  at  last  come  together,  for  Truth  if 
one. 

But  logic  is  not  history.  History  is  full  of 
interferences  which  have  cost  the  earth  dear. 
Strangest  of  all,  some  of  the  direst  of  them 
have  been  made  by  the  best  of  men,  actuated 
by  the  purest  motives,  and  seeking  the  nob- 
lest results.  These  interferences,  and  the 
struggle  against  them,  make  up  the  warfare 
of  science. 

One  statement  more,  to  clear  the  ground. 
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You  will  not  understand  me  at  all  to  say  that 
religion  has  done  nothing  for  science.  It  has 
done  much  for  it.  The  work  of  Christianity, 
despite  the  clamps  which  men  have  riveted 
•about  it,  has  been  mighty  indeed.  Through 
these  two  thousand  years,  it  has  undermined 
servitude,  mitigated  tyranny,  given  hope  to 
the  hopeless,  comfort  to  the  afflicted,  light  to 
the  blind,  bread  to  the  starving,  joy  to  the 
dying,  and  thi3  work  continues.  And  its  work 
for  science,  too,  has  been  great.  It  has  fos- 
tered science  often.  Nay,  it  has  nourished 
that  feeling  of  self-sacrifice  for  human  good, 
which  has  nerved  some  of  the  bravest  men  for 
these  battles. 

Unfortunately,  some  good  men  started  cent- 
uries ago  with  the  idea  that  purely  scientific 
investigation  is  unsafe — that  theology  must 
intervene.    So  began  this  great  modern  war. 

The  first  typical  battle  field  to  which  I 
would  refer,  is  that  of  Geography — the  simp- 
lest elementary  doctrine  of  the  earth's  shape 
and  surface. 

Among  the  legacies  of  thought  left  by  the 
ancient  world  to  the  modern,  were  certain 
ideas  of  the  rotundity  of  the  earth.  These 
ideas  were  vague;  they  were  mixed  with  ab- 
surdities ;  but  they  were  germ  ideas,  and,  after 
the  barbarian  storm  which  ushered  in  the 
modern  world  had  begun  to  clear  away,  these 
germ  ideas  began  to  bud  and  bloom  in  the 
minds  of  a  few  thinking  men,  and  these  men 
hazarded  the  suggestion  that  the  earth  is 
round — is  a  globe. 

The  greatest  and  most  earnest  men  of  the 
time  took  fright  at  once.  To  them,  the  idea 
of  the  earth's  rotundity  seemed  fraught  with 
dangers  to  Scripture:  by  which,  of  course, 
they  meant  their  interpretation  of  Scripture. 

Among  the  first  who  took  up  arms  against 
the  new  thinkers  was  Eusebius.  He  endeav- 
ored to  turn  off*  these  ideas  by  bringing  science 
into  contempt.  He  endeavored  to  make  the 
innovators  understand  that  he  and  the  fathers 
of  the  Church  despised  all  such  inquiries. 
Speaking  of  the  innovations  in  physical  sci- 
ence, he  said :  "It  is  not  through  ignorance 
of  the  things  admired  by  them,  but  through 
contempt  of  their  useless  labor,  that  we  think 
little  of  these  matters,  turning  our  souls  to 
better  things." 

Lactantius  asserted  the  ideas  of  those  study- 
ing astronomy  to  be  "  mad  and  senseless." 

But  the  attempt  to  "  flank  "  the  little  phal- 
anx of  thinkers  did  not  succeed,  of  course 

Even  such  men  as  Lactantius  and  Eusebius 
cannot  pooh-pooh  down  a  new  scientific  idea. 
The  little  band  of  thinkers  went  on,  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  rotundity  of  the  earth  natur- 
ally led  to  the  consideration  of  the  tenants 
of  the  earth's  surface,  and  another  germ  idea 
was  warmed  into  life — the  idea  of  the  exist- 


ence of  the  antipodes,  the  idea  of  the  exist- 
ence of  countries  and  men  on  the  hemisphere 
opposite  to  ours. 

At  this  the  war  spirit  waxed  hot.  Those 
great  and  good  men  determined  to  fight.  To 
all  of  them  such  doctrines  seemed  dangerous  ; 
to  most  of  them  they  seemed  damnable.  St. 
Basil  and  St.  Ambrose  were  tolerant  enough 
to  allow  that  a  man  might  be  saved  who  be 
lieved  the  earth  to  be  round,  and  inhabited 
on  its  opposite  sides ;  but  the  great  majority 
of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  utterly  denied 
the  possibility  of  salvation  to  such  misbeliev- 
ers. 

Lactantius  asks  "...  Is  there  any  one  so 
senseless  as  to  believe  that  there  are  men 
whose  footsteps  are  higher  than  their  heads  ? 
— that  the  crops  and  trees  grow  downward  ? 
— that  the  rains  and  snow  and  hail  fall  up- 
ward toward  the  earth  ?  .  .  .  But  if  you  in- 
quire from  those  who  defend  these  marvelous 
fictions,  why  all  things  do  not  fall  into  that 
lower  part  of  the  heaven,  they  reply  that  such 
is  the  nature  of  things,  that  heavy  bodies  are 
borne  toward  the  middle,  like  the  spokes  of  a 
wheel;  while  light  bodies,  such  as  clouds, 
smoke,  and  fire,  tend  from  the  centre  toward 
the  heavens  on  all  sides.  Now,  I  am  at  loss 
what  to  say  of  those  who,  when  they  have 
once  erred,  steadily  persevere  in  their  folly, 
and  defend  one  vain  thing  by  another." 

Augustine  seems  inclined  to  yield  a  little 
in  regard  to  the  rotundity  of  the  earth,  but 
he  fights  the  idea  that  men  exist  on  the  other 
side  of  the  earth,  saying  that  "Scripture 
speaks  of  no  such  descendants  of  Adam." 

But  this  did  not  avail  to  check  the  idea. 
What  may  be  called  the  flank  movement,  as 
represented  by  Eusebius,  had  failed.  The 
direct  battle  given  by  Lactantius,  Augustine, 
and  others,  had  failed.  In  the  sixth  century, 
therefore,  the  opponents  of  the  new  ideas 
built  a  great  fortress  and  retired  into  that. 
It  was  well  built  and  well  braced.  It  was 
nothing  less  than  a  complete  theory  of  the 
world,  based  upon  the  literal  interpretation 
of  texts  of  Scripture,  and  its  author  was  Cos- 
mas  Indicopleustes. 

According  to  Cosmas,  the  earth  is  a  parall- 
elogram, flat,  and  surrounded  by  four  great 
seas.  At  the  outer  edges  of  these  seas  rise 
immense  walls  closing  in  the  whole  structure. 
These  walls  support  the  vault  of  the  heavens, 
whose  edges  are  cemented  to  the  walls ;  walls 
and  vault  shut  in  the  earth  and  all  the  heav- 
enly bodies.  The  whole  of  this  theobgic, 
scientific  fortress  was  built  most  carefully,  and, 
as  was  then  thought,  most  scripturally. 

Starting  with  the  expression,  To  «>"  ™w**h 
applied  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  Hebrews  to 
the  tabernacle  in  the  desert,  he  insists,  with 
other  interpreters  of  his  time,  that  it  gives  a 
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key  to  the  whole  construction  of  the  world. 
The  universe  is,  therefore,  made  on  the  plan 
of  the  Jewish  Tabernacle — box-like  and  ob- 
long. 

Coming  to  details,  he  quotes  those  grand 
words  of  Isaiah,  "  It  is  he  that  sitteth  upon 
the  circle  of  the  earth,  .  .  .  that  stretcheth 
out  the  heavens  like  a  curtain,  and  spreadeth 
them  out  like  a  tent  to  dwelljn,"  and  the  pas- 
sage in  Job,  which  speaks  of  the  "  pillars  of 
heaven."  He  turns  all  that  splendid  and 
precious  poetry  into  a  prosaic  statement,  and 
gathers  therefrom,  as  he  thinks,  the  treasures 
for  science. 

This  vast  box  is  then  divided  into  two  com- 
partments, one  above  the  other.    In  the  first 
of  these,  men  live  and  stars  move ;  and  it  ex- 
tends up  to  the  first  solid  vault  or  firmament, 
where  live  the  angels,  a  main  part  of  whose 
business  it  is  to  push  and  pull  the  sun  and 
planets  to  and  fro.    Next  he  takes  the  text 
' "  Let  there  be  a  firmament  in  the  midst  of  the 
waters,  and  let  it  divide  the  waters  from  the 
1  waters/'  and  other  texts  from  Genesis.  To 
i  these  he  adds  the  texts  from  the  Psalms, 
"Praise  him  ye  heaven  of  heavens,  and  ye 
waters  that  be  above  the  heavens,"  casts  thau 
■  outburst  of  poetry  into  his  crucible  with  the 
j  other  texts,  and,  after  subjecting  them  tosun- 
|'  dry  peculiar  processes,  brings  out  the  theory 
!  that  over  this  first  vault  is  a  vast  cistern  con- 
taining the  waters.    He  then  takes  the  expres- 
sion in  Genesis  regarding  the  "  windows  of 
heaven,"  and  establishes  a  doctrine  regarding 
the  regulation  of  the  rain,  which  is  afterward 
supplemented  by  the  doctrine  that  the  angels 
not  only  push  and  pull  the  heavenly  bodies, 
to  light  the  earth,  but  also  open  and  close  the 
windows  of  heaven  to  water  it. 

To  fiad  the  character  of  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  Cosmas  studies  the  table  of  shew-bread 
in  the  Tabernacle.  The  dimensions  of  that 
table  prove  to  him  that  the  earth  is  flat  and 
twice  as  long  as  broad.  The  four  corners 
of  the  table  symbolize  the  four  seasons. 

To  account  for  the  movement  of  the  sun, 
Cosmas  suggests  that  at  the  north  of  the  earth 
is  a  great  mountain,  and  that,  at  night,  the 
sun  is  carried  behind  this.  But  some  of  the 
commentators  ventured  to  express  a  doubt 
here.  They  thought  that  the  sun  was  pushed 
into  a  great  pit  at  night,  and  pulled  out  in 
the  morning. 

Nothing  can  be  more  touching  in  its  sim- 
plicity than  Cosmas'  ckmng  of  his  great 
argument.  He  bursts  forth  in  raptures,  de- 
claring that  Moses,  the  prophets,  evangelists, 
and  apostles,  agree  to  the  truth  of  his  doc- 
trine. 

Such  was  the  fortress  built  against  human 
science  in  the  sixth  century,  by  Cosmas ;  and 
it  stood.    The  innovators  attacked  in  in  vain. 


The  greatest  minds  in  the  Church  devoted 
themselves  to  buttressing  it  with  new  texts, 
and  throwing  out  new  outworks  of  theologic 
reasoning.  It  stood  firm  for  two  hundred 
years,  when  a  bishop — Virgilius  of  Salzburg — 
asserts  his  belief  in  the  existence  of  the  anti- 
podes. 

It  happened  that  there  then  stood  in  Ger- 
many, in  the  first  years  of  the  eighth  century, 
one  of  the  greatest  and  noblest  of  men — St. 
Boniface.  His  learning  was  of  the  best  then 
known ;  in  labors  he  was  a  worthy  successor 
to  the  apostles ;  his  genius  for  Christian  work 
made  him,  unwillingly,  Primate  of  Germany  ; 
his  devotion  afterward  led  him,  willingly, 
to  martyrdom.  There  sat,  too,  at  that  time, 
on  the  papal  throne,  a  great  Christian  states- 
man— Pope  Zachary.  Boniface  immediately 
declares  against  the  revival  of  such  a  terrible 
heresy  as  the  existence  of  the  antipodes.  He 
declares  that  it  amounts  to  the  declaration 
that  there  are  men  on  the  earth  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  means  of  salvation ;  he  attacks 
Virgilius ;  he  calls  on  Zachary  for  aid  ;  ef- 
fective measures  are  taken,  and  we  hear  no 
more  of  Virgilius  or  his  doctrine. 

Six  hundred  years  pass  away,  and  in  the 
fourteenth  century  two  men  publicy  assert 
the  doctrine.  The  first  of  these,  Peter  of  Ab- 
ano,  escapes  punishment  by  natural  death; 
the  second,  known  as  Cecco  d'Ascoli,  a  man 
of  seventy  years,  is  burned  alive.  Nor  was 
that  all  the  punishment :  that  great  painter, 
Orcagna,  whose  terrible  works  you  may  see 
on  the  walls  of  the  Campo  Santa  at  Pisa,  im- 
mortalized Cecco  by  representing  him  in  the 
flames  of  hell. 

Still  the  idea  lived  and  moved,  and  a  hun- 
dred years  later  we  find  the  theologian  Tos- 
tatus  protesting  against  the  doctrine  of  the 
antipodes  as  "  unsafe."  He  has  invented  a 
new  missile — the  following  syllogism :  "The 
apostles  were  commanded  to  go  into  all  the 
world,  and  to  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creat- 
ure. They  did  not  go  to  any  such  part  of  the 
world  as  the  antipodes,  they  did  not- preach 
to  any  creatures  there:  ergo,  no  antipodes 
exist."  This  i3  just  before  the  time  of  Colum- 
bus. 

Columbus  is  the  next  warrior.  The  world 
has  heard  of  his  battles :  how  the  Bishop  of 
Ceuta  worsted  him  in  Portugal ;  how  at  the 
Junta  of  Salamanca  the  theologians  over- 
whelmed him  with  quotations  from  the 
Psalms,  from  St.  Paul,  and  from  St.  Augus- 
tine. 

But  in  1519  Science  gains  a  crushing  vic- 
tory. Magalhaens  makes  his  famous  voyages 
He  has  proved  the  earth  to  be  round ;  for  his 
great  expedition  has  circumnavigated  it.  He 
proves  the  doctrine  of  the  antipodes,  for  he 
sees  the  men  of  the  antipodes.  But  even  this 
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does  not  end  the  war.  Many  earnest  and 
good  men  oppose  the  doctrine  for  two  hund- 
red years  longer.  Then  the  French  astro- 
nomers make  their  measurements  of  degrees  in 
equatorial  and  polar  regions,  and  add  to  other 
proofs  that  of  the  lengthened  pendulum. 
When  this  was  done,  when  the  deductions  of 
science  were  seen  to  be  established  by  the 
simple  test  of  measurement,  beautifully,  per- 
fectly, then  and  then  only  this  war  of  twelve 
centuries  ended. 

And  now  what  was  the  result  of  this  war? 
The  efforts  of  Eusebius  and  Lactantius  to 
deaden  scientific  thought ;  the  efforts  of  Au- 
gustine to  combat  it ;  the  efforts  of  Cosmas  to 
stop  it  by  dogmatism  ;  the  efforts  of  Boniface, 
and  Zachary,  and  others  to  stop  it  by  force, 
conscientious  as  they  all  were,  had  resulted  in 
what?  Simply  in  forcing  into  many  noble 
minds  this  most  unfortunate  conviction,  that 
Science  and  Religion  are  enemies  ;  simply  in 
driving  away  from  religion  hosts  of  the  best 
men  in  all'  those  centuries.  The  result  was 
wholly  bad.  No  optimism  can  change  that 
verdict. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  was  gained  by  the 
warriors  of  science  for  religion?  Simply,  a 
far  more  ennobling  conception  of  the  world, 
and  a  far  truer  conception  of  Him  who  made 
and  who  sustains  it. 

Which  is  the  more  consistent  with  a  great, 
true  religion — the  cosmography  of  Cosmas,  or 
that  of  Isaac  Newton  ?  Which  presents  the 
nobler  food  for  religious  thought — the  dia- 
tribes of  Lactantius,  or  the  astronomical 
discourses  of  Thomas  Chalmers  ? 

(To  be  continued.) 


James  Gotjgh,  one  of  our  early  Friends, 
speaks  of  his  business  trials  as  an  humbling 
dispensation,  but  good  for  him,  as  proving  his 
foundation,  and  causing  a  reliance  on  Heav- 
enly help  and  direction.  He  also  bears  this 
testimony  :  That  affluence  may  also  be  con- 
sidered a  trial,  though  of  a  different  nature. 
It  is  a  trial  of  our  fidelity  as  stewards  ;  and 
it  is  needful  that  we  watch  carefully,  lest  we 
spend  upon  our  Own  unsubjected  desires  that 
wherewith  we  might  help  others. 


From  the  Public  Ledger. 
FOUNDING  A  UNIVERSITY. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  within  the  memory  of 
our  readers  that  the  late  Mr.  Johns  Hopkins, 
a,  retired  merchant  of  the  city  of  Baltimore, 
made  gifts  in  trust  amounting  to  something 
over  $7,000,000,  for  the  endowment  of  various 
educational,  benevolent,  humane  and  other 
purposes,  among  which  were  $3,500,000  for  the 
foundation  and  endownment  of  a  University, 
to  be  established  in  or  near  that  city.  On 


Tuesday  last  the  President  of  the  University 
was  inaugurated  in  the  presence  of  a  bril- 
liant assemblage  of  people  of  talent  and  dis- 
tinction, and  to  these  the  new  President,  | 
Professor  Daniel  C.  Gilman,  made  an  ad-  I 
dress  that  demands  far  more  than  the  brief  | 
notice  accorded  to  it  yesterday  in  the  general 
summary  of  the  news  and  events  of  the  world. 
It  shows,  in  every  line,  that  the  trustees  of 
Mr.  Hopkins  have  selected  a  man  for  the  | 
execution  of  that  part  of  their  great  trust 
which  relates  to  the  University  who  is  gifted 
with  that  thoroughness  of  study,  vigor  of  in- 
tellect, clearness  of  mental  vision,  and  breadth 
of  view,  without  which  the  munificent  foun- 
dation they  have  in  charge  must  inevitably 
take  rank  among  the  numerous  magnificent 
failures  with  which  the  paths  of  "  higher  ed- 
ucation "  are  marked  in  this  country  as  by  so 
many  monuments— not  of  the  dead,  precisely, 
but  of  the  torpid.  Dr.  Gilman's  discourse  is 
the  most  complete,  most  compact,  most  com- 
prehensive study  and  exposition  of  the  pro- 
bhm,and  of  the  work  to  be  done  in  establish- 
ing a  new  University,  even  when  it  starts  with 
millions  for  its  endowment,  we  have  ever 
seen. 

We  cannot  attempt  to  present  an  abstract 
of  the  address,  for  it  is  one  of  that  style  of 
productions  which  cannot  be  condensed,  be- 
ing already  as  compact  as  a  well-disciplined 
mind,  full  mastery  of  the  subject  and  close 
thought  can  make  it.  Some  few  points,  how- 
ever, may  be  noticed  in  what  space  we  have 
at  command.  Although  this  University  be- 
gins its  life  with  an  endowment  of  $3,500,000, 
yielding  an  annual  income  of  something  over 
$200,000,  no  money  is  to  be  spent  at  the  out- 
set or  at  any  other  time  in  a  splendid  pile  of 
"  monumental  buildings."  Herein  the 
founder  of  the  University  and  his  trustees, 
and  the  President,  who  is  in  full  accord  with 
them,  steer  clear  of  the  fatal  rock  on  which 
so  many  splendid  and  promising  foundations 
have  been  wrecked.  Nothing  is  more  deplor- 
able than  to  see  an  endowment  expended  in 
splendid  and  costly  architecture— a  palace 
for  education — but  with  no  money  to  pay 
competent  teachers,  and  a  beggarly  account 
of  empty  benches  in  the  lecture  rooms  for  in- 
efficient mediocrities  to  address.  These  are 
not  Dr.  Gilman's  words,  nor  the  substance  of 
anything  he  said,  but  they  express  the  fate 
which  his  wise  counsels,  together  with  the 
sagacity  of  the  trustees  and  that  of  the  found- 
er, will  enable  the  new  University  to  avoid. 
Harvard  has  a  total  annual  income  from  tui- 
tion fees  and  from  endowment  property  of 
$387,000.  The  cost  of  carrying  on  the  Col- 
lege department  alone  of  that  University  is 
$187,000  a  year;  and  that  of  Yale  is  $126,- 
000.    If  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  in 
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oourse  of  time,  is  to  emulate  these,  it  must 
have  an  income  that  will  stand  such  drafts, 
And  the  President  and  his  Board  shape  their 
course  with  that  fact  in  full  view.  So  they 
■determine  first,  that  they  will  not  erect  splen- 
did "  monumental  buildings  "  at  any  time  ; 
that  they  will,  as  time  demands  them,  erect  a 
servicable  group  of  modern  structures,  adapted 
to  their  uses,  good,  sightly  and  durable,  but 
not  "  mediaeval  cloisters  that  they  will  set 
Apart  for  this  a  moiety  of  the  annual  income 
from  their  endowment  and  let  the  building 
grow  up  according  to  the  needs  of  the  future; 
and  meanwhile  they  will  begin  their  work  in 
temporary  buildings,  fitted  for  instruction,  lec- 
tures, laboratories  and  collections.  What  a 
lesson  for  other  men  who  contemplate  munifi- 
cent benefactions  is  in  those  brief  sentences. 


It  has  been  determined  to  begin  work  with 
the  things  which  are  fundamental,  and  to 
move  gradually  forward  to  those  which  are 
:  accessory.    The  first  institutes  will  be  those 
belonging  to  the  chairs  grouped  in  the  De- 
I  partment  of  Philosophy — mathematics,  his- 
i  tory,  science,  language — and  in  this  last  Ger- 
i  man  and  French  to  enable  students  to  Keep 

i  abreast  of  the  current  of  knowledge  in  the 
1 1 -countries  of  which  those  languages  are  the 

i i  native  tongues.    The  Medical  Faculty  will 
!  soon  follow,  and  then  Jurisprudence.  The- 
ology is  yet  in  abeyance.    The  study  of  man 

i  in  his  relations  to  nature  and  to  society  are 
1  given  the  precedence  in  point  of  time.    It  is 
proposed  to  lay  the  foundations  of  knowledge 
(for  doctors  by  abundant  practice  in  the  labo- 
|i  ratories  of  chemistry,  zoology  and  physics,  the 
j  study  of  the  anatomy,  the  physiology  and 
|  pathology  of  the  lower  forms  of  life ;  the  in- 
l  vestigation  of  the  principles  of  drainage  and 
I  ventilation,  and  of  climatic  or  meteorological 
laws ;  the  geographical  distribution  of  dis- 
ease ;  and  the  remedial  agencies  of  nature 
and  art.    It  is  proposed  to  train  students  in 
other  directions,  so  that,  if  they  are  called  to 
the  leadership  of  their  neighborhoods  and 
|  -communities,  either  as  private  professional 
men  or  in  public  station,  they  will  be  able  to 
I  fill  a  lamentable  void  now  existing — so  that 
i  they  will  understand  the  principles  of  good 
i  government,  political  economy  in  its  broad 
I  sense,  legislation,  ^taxation,  public  finance, 
3rime,  pauperism,  municipal  government,  the 
sarly  history  of  our  institutions,  evil  and  in- 
ternational  law,  jurisprudence — and,  in  a 
word,  the  requirements  of  a  modern  State  and 
:>f  the  society  in  which  we  live.    And  in  this 
j  branch  of  the  curriculum,  it  is  a  most  welcome 
thing  to  note  how  thoroughly  Dr.  Gilman  is 
ibreast  of  the  necessities  of  the  time — for  he 
makes  special  provision  in  his  "  department 
)f  applied  mathematics"  for  municipal  engin- 


eering. The  needs  of  large  cities  and  towns 
are  such,  in  our  day,  that  every  such  centre 
of  population  should  have  the  services  of  a 
competent,  scientific  engineer,  whose  mathe- 
matical training  should  be  specially  directed 
to  the  wants  of  towns  and  cities,  such  as 
topography,  the  construction  of  roads,  water 
supply,  drainage,  wharves  and  docks,  gas 
works,  public  buildings,  parks,  monumental 
structures,  prevention  and  suppression  of  con- 
flagrations, and  the  safe  construction  of  all 
houses  and  places  of  public  assemblage.  . 


LETTER  FROM  GEORGE  DILLWYN  TO  JAMES 
THORNTON. 

London,  11th  mo.  15,  1788. 
My  Dear  Friend — Thine  from  Manchester 
of  the  28th  ult.,  reach'd  me  to  my  Comfort 
&  Encouragement  the  31st;  &  just  in  Time 
for  me  to  forward  by  the  last  Packet,  the 
agreeable  Acco't  it  contains  of  thy  Health, 
which  I  desired  might  be  communicated  to 
thy  Family.  I  long'd  to  hear  from  thee,  from 
the  Time  of  thy  Arrival,  but  had  so  little  that 
was  pleasant  to  tell  thee,  of  myself,  or  Rea- 
sons to  assign  for  my  uncommon  Detention 
in  this  great  City,  that  I  concluded  to  defer 
writing  thee,  to  a  Time  of  greater  Enlarge- 
ment, unless  thou  manifested  so  much  Sym- 
pathy with  me  as  to  write  me  first.  Nor 
even  now  have  I  much  more  to  say  than  that, 
in  my  solitary  steppings  (and  particularly 
since  I  receiv'd  thy  Letter)  I  have  been  often 
refresh'd  in  the  Remembrance  of  thee,  & 
living  Desires  have  been  rais'd  for  our  mu- 
tual Support  &  Preservation :  for  which 
little  Share  in  the  uniting  Live  of  the  Gos- 
pel, I  am  thankful  while  I  am  writing  ! 
Though  my  Stay  here  has  been  an  occasion 
of  much  Exercise  &  attended  with  many 
Doubts  &  Fears;  yet  a  quieting  Hope  has 
at  Times  been  vouchsafd,  that  I  was  not  here 
in  my  own  Will  ;  &  that  the  way  would  be 
thereby  render'd,  in  some  Respects,  less  Dif- 
ficult to  those  who  might  follow  after.  I  am 
still  uncertain  when  &  which  Way  I  shall 
escape  ;  &  while  this  is  the  Case,  it  seems  to 
be  of  as  little  Avail,  to  be  very  anxious  about 
it,  as  straining  one's  Eyeo  to  discern  Objects 
in  the  dark.  And  as  to  conferring  with 
others,  we  may  see  by  the  Case  of  dear  L  P. 
it  is  more  likely  to  bring  us  into  Perplexity, 
than  to  remove  our  Embarrassment.  It  may 
prove*  a  Temptation  to  some,  who  are  not 
really  baptis'd  into  Sympathy  with  us,  to 
hazard  an  Opinion,  &  afterwards  tenaciously 
to  maintain  it :  and  then,  if  in  the  Exercise  of 
our  own  Judgment,  we  act  contrary  thereunto, 
we  appear  to  slight  the  Advice  we  have  re- 
quested, &  give  Offence  to  our  Counsellors. 
As  these  Reflections  occurr'd,  I  was  ready  to 
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conclude,  that  our  dear  Lord's  Injunction, 
"  Salute  no  Man  by  the  Way,"  was  more  par- 
ticularly intended  as  a  Caution  to  his  Disci- 
ples, against  all  unwarranted  Conference  with 
each  other,  in  the  Stages  of  Doubt  &  Un- 
certainty ;  where  our  Exercises  may  be  neces- 
sary Preparatives  for  future  Service,  &  are 
therefore  to  be  patiently  abode  under,  til  the 
Cloud  is  remov'd  from  the  Taberuacle.  There 
are  some  Volunteers  in  Counsel,  who  with 
imagin'd  Authority,  are  ready  enough  to  cry 
"  See  here !"  &  "  See  there  !" — we  need  not  run 
out,  of  our  own  Accord,  to  seek  them.  Dear 
John  is  still  here  in  muchMeekness,  but  does 
not  seem  to  be  in  his  proper  Element.  I 
pity  him,  as  do  many  others,  who  don't  know 
how  to  help  him.  The  Opinion  of  some  that 
he  has  mistaken  his  Guide,  (for  their  Senti- 
ment amounts  to  no  less)  must  be  very  dis- 
couraging ;  not  only  hindering  his  Progress 
in  the  way  he  believ'd  to  be  most  right ;  but 
if  he-*iB  not  singularly  help'd  may  also  prove 
a  Temptation  to  hiao,  in  low  Moments,  to 
call  in  question  all  the  Service  he  has  been 
engag'd  in,  under  the  same  Direction.  Thy 
little  Tokens  of  continued  Love  &  Sympathy, 
I  have  Reason  to  believe  are  particularly  ac 
ceptable  ;  &  I  therefore  wish  when  any  thing 
respecting  him  rightly  occurs,  thou  may  not 
withhold  it  from  him.  We  have  no  late 
Acco'ts  from  Philadelphia  or  Burlington,  ex 
ceptirg  I.  P.  a  Letter  from  his  Brother 
James  dated  the  2d  Day  of  the  Yearly*$leet- 
ing,  with  mention  of  the  Decease  of  his 
Daughter  Sarah  &  Thos.  Hallowell,  but  by 
a  Letter  from  a  Friend  of  New  York,  we 
have  the  Satisfaction  to  hear  of  Capt.  Sut- 
ton's safe  Arrival  about  the  close  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting,  with  his  Passengers  all  well. 
Thou  wilt  probably  have  heard  that  our 
Friend  Mary  Gurney  (Sister  to  Edmund) 
came  here  on  her  way  homeward,  from  a  re- 
ligious Visit  in'  the  West ;  &  after  visiting 
a'l  the  Meetings  in  the  City,  was  taken  ill  at 
Plaistow,  where  in  about  5  Days  she  quietly 
finish'd  her  Course  the  2d  Instant:  Our 
valued  Friend  Lydia  Hawkesworth  of  Bris- 
tol, (who  has  been  much  the  Companion  of 
dear  Cath.  Phillips  in  her  Travels)  has  been 
for  a  considerable  Time  confin'd  by  illness  in 
this  City,  &  seems  now  nearly  ready  to  fol- 
low. 

17th.  On  further  Enquiry  I  learn  that  by 
a  Letter  reed,  from  Rebecca  Jones,  she  got  to 
Philada.  Time  enough  to  attend  a  sitting  of 
the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Business  on  6th  Day, 
&  to  surrender  her  Credentials  to  another  of 
the  Select  Mg,  the  Day  after.  The  Passage 
was  for  the  most  part  pleasant,  tho'  the  Ves- 
sel which  sail'd  from  hence  at  the  same  Time 
(Capt.  Willett)  enter'd  the  Port  of  Philada. 
like  a   wreck ;  which   was  occasion'd  by 


stormy  Weather,  wherein  two  of  the  Sailors 
were  swept  overboard.  John  Pemberton 
din'd  with  me  to  Day  at  Joseph  Gurney  Bev- 
an's,  &  desir'd  his  Love  to  thee.  I  have 
half  a  Mind  to  inform  thee  of  some  Matters 
relative  to  the  Meetings  of  Friends  in  this 
City ;  but  perhaps  it  will  be  better  to  leave 
thee  to  find  out  their  weak  Spots  by  thyself : 
at  least  to  suspend  Information  til  I  know  thy 
Sentiments.  What  I  allude  to  does  not  con- 
cern Individuals,  but  the  general  State  of 
Things.  Timothy  Bevington  is  here  and 
well.  My  Wife  and  Brother  William  who 
are  well  desire  to  unite  with  me  in  the  Salu 
tation  of  dear  Love,  wherein  I  remain 

thy  Friend  &  Brother 
Geo.  Dillwyn. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  CENTENNIAL  SUMMER. 

The  season  now  before  us  promises  to  be 
fuller  of  interest  for  the  citizens  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  for  our  whole  country,  than  any 
previous  period  since  the  beginning  of  our 
national  existence.  In  the  words  of  Elihu 
Burrit:  "  Philadelphia,  for  several  happy 
months,  will  be  a  kind  of  Jerusalem  of  uni- 
versal brotherhood,  to  which  the  diversified 
tribes  of  men  from  the  very  ends  of  the 
earth,  and  all  intermediate  countries,  will  go 
up  to  celebrate  and  illustrate  the  fraternity 
of  human  interests,  hopes  and  possibilities* 
Orators,  poets  and  historians  are  training 
their  genius  to  its  best  inspiration  and  highest 
flights  to  inaugurate  the  great  occasion  and 
give  it  an  echo  round  the  world.  All  the 
awakening  continents  are  expected  to  hear 
the  great  psalm  of  their  coming  humanity, 
sung  gloriously  at  our  Centennial.  Their 
industries  are  to  be  there  to  furnish  notes  to 
the  music  of  Peace." 

Already  the  strange  island  empire  of 
Japan  sends  of  her  curious  productions,  that 
the  new  world  may  learn  to  know  and  appre- 
ciate her  resources.  The  mechanism  of  lhe 
building  now  in  course  of  erection,  on  the 
Centennial  grounds,  is  of  surprising  excel- 
lence, equalling,  it  is  said,  the  cabinet  work 
of  the  most  expert  joiner.  Ninety  contribu- 
tors have  already  entered  their  goods,  and 
these  are  of  great  interest  and  variety,  com- 
prising textile  fabrics — silk,  cotton  and  wool- 
en ;  chemicals,  in  great  variety  ;  wood  work, 
bronze  ware,  and  even  glass.  We  also  hear 
of  an  interesting  display  of  agricultural 
products,  including  a  variety  .of  delicate 
fruits,  which  we  had  imagined  were  peculiar 
to  more  modern  lands. 

Egypt  too — boasting  thousands  of  years  of 
national  existence — comes  bearing  her  tribute- 
offering  to  the  Centennial  jubilee  of  the 
young  republic  of  the  West.    She  brings  the 
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barbaric  weapons  and  ornaments  of  the  re- 
mote regions  of  Central  Africa,  the  rich  and 
costly  embroideries  and  jewelry  of  Arabian 
artisans,  and  the  varied  and  important  agri- 
cultural products  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile, 
to  prove  to  us  that  the  slumberous  land  is 
awakening  to  progress,  and  that  she  doos  not 
shrink  from  this  friendly  tourney  of  the 
nations.  She  brings  statistics  of  farms,  fac- 
tories, educational  and  charitable  institutions, 
of  the  progression  of  the  new  arts  and  indus- 
tries which  an  absolute  prince  has  so  persist- 
ently striven  to  engraft  upon  the  ancient 
stock,  fruitful  in  the  long  ages  past.  Speci- 
mens of  the  cotton  crop  of  the  past  eight 
years,  2,500  samples  in  all,  are  to  be  pre- 
sented, together  with  the  prices  obtained  in 
Alexandria  and  in  Liverpool.  All  the  woods 
of  Egypt,  in  cress  sections,  polished  on  one 
side  ;  and  all  the  grains — wheat,  maize,  bar- 
ley, doura,  beans,  peas,  flax,  vetch,  lentils, 
sorghum  and  poppy  seed  are  among  the  arti- 
cles catalogued ;  and  the  localities  from 
which  all  these  products  come  are  given.  A 
large  map  of  "  Egypt  in  the  Centennial  Year 
of  the  American  Republic,"  prepared  ex- 
pressly for  the  occasion,  by  order  of  the 
Khedive,  will  aid  in  the  thorough  under- 
standing of  the  Egyptian  portion  of  the  ex- 
hibition. 

Such  world  gatherings  as  this  of  ours  will 
be,  must  exert  a  potent  influence  in  favor  of 
the  general  peace  of  the  nations,  demonstrat- 
ing  to  all  peoples  the  advantage  of  friendly 
commercial  exchanges,  and  indicating  what 
the  ruin  of  war  means,  since  it  is  the  de- 
stroyer of  commerce. 

The  educational  influence  of  the  great 
Exposition  will  be  of  the  most  valuable 
character,  and  it  would  seem  most  desirable 
that,  on  certain  days  of  the  week,  or  at  cer- 
tain hours  of  the  day,  the  price  of  admission 
to  the  Exhibition  should  be  so  small'that  no 
child,  who  is  of  suitable  age  to  enjoy  a  ram- 
ble through  the  various  buildings,  need  be 
excluded  on  account  of  the  expense. 

The  important  practical  questions  of  the 
day,  which  affect  the  material  prosperity  and 
happiness  of  mankind,  can  hardly  ever  have 
a  better  opportunity  for  intelligent  discus- 
sion, and  we  may  be  permitted  to  cherish  a 
hope  that  the  principle  of  peaceful  arbitra- 
tration  for  national  differences  may  claim 
the  earnest  consideration  of  the  representa- 
sive  men  who  will  gather  here  during  the 
coming  summer.  Professor  Blake,  who  is 
now  the  Centennial  Commissioner  from  Con- 
necticut, thus  expressed  himself  on  a  recent 
occasion : 

"  A  universal  international  exhibition  falls 
far  short  of  its  high  purpose,  if  it  fails  to 
make  provision  for  the  international  reunion 


of  the  leading  thinkers  of  the  day,  and  the 
interchange  of  thought  upon  questions  affect- 
ing the  general  welfare  of  nations  and  the 
advancement  of  civilization.  Exhibitions 
necessarily  bring  together,  from  all  quarters 
of  the  globe,  some  of  the  most  active  and 
progressive  minds  of  the  period,  as  represen- 
tatives of  the  industrial,  educational  and 
je3thetic  condition  of  nations,  and  no  occasion 
is  more  fit  and  opportune  for  the  discussion 
of  such  questions.  The  subject  of  interna- 
tional congresses  was  early  brought  forward 
in  the  deliberations  of  the  Commission,  and 
it  was  confidently  expected  that,  in  due  sea- 
son, invitations  would  be  issued  for  a  series 
of  meetings  of  accredited  delegates,  repre- 
senting the  views  and  wishes  of  the  leading 
nations  upon  questions  in  which  all  are  in- 
terested. I  am  glad  to  see  that  this  subject 
engages  the  attention  of  a  well  known  states- 
man,  and  an  ardent  friend  of  the  Exhibition 
of  1876.  It  cannot  fail,  also,  to  be  looked 
upon  with  solicitude  by  every  friend  of  sci- 
ence, and  the  enlightenment  of  mankind* 
We  should  not  longer  postpone  the  considera- 
tion of  this  subject.  The  time  has  arrived 
when,  as  representing  the  Commission 
charged  by  Congress  and  the  President,  with 
t\e  duty  of  celebrating  the  centenary  in  a 
fitting  manner,  we  must  adopt  our  plans  in 
respect  of  international  congresses,  and  de- 
clare those  plans  to  the  world.  I  consider 
such  congresses  as  an  inseparable  feature  of 
well-organized  exhibitions,  and  as  such  I 
think  it  is  our  duty  to  make  provision  for 
them." 

•  Among  the  subjects  which  have  been  sug- 
gested, as  proper  for  discussion  during  the 
Exhibition,  are  international  patents  and 
copyrights,  meteorological  and  astronomical 
observations  and  reports,  natural  history, 
nomenclature  and  a  uniform  system  of 
weights,  measures  and  coins.  But  there  are 
many  other  questions,  interesting  more  or 
less,  the  whole  civilized  world,  such  as  the 
treatment  of  criminals,  the  care  of  the  insane, 
the  training  of  the  children  who  are  thrown 
upon  the  State  by  poverty  or  by  crime.  Sci- 
ence and  art,  political  and  social  economy, 
may  all  hope  to  gain  somewhat  from  the  in- 
tellectual intercourse  which  will  result  from 
our  Centennial  summer  ;  and  we  hope  to  see 
realized  the  thought  of  Rome's  wise  stoic 
emperor,  "That  men  exist  for  the  sake  of 
one  another,"  and  that  "  all  things  are  impli- 
cated with  one  another,  and  the  bond  is 
holy."    S.  R. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
LOCAL  INFORMATION. 

Fairfax  Quarterly  Meeting  was  held  at 
Fairfax,  in  the  village  of  Waterford,  Lou- 
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•don  county,  Va.,  on  the  21st  of  Second 
month. 

The  meeting  on  First-day  (the  20th)  was 
large  and  unusually  interesting. 

Two  short  and  fervent  supplications  were 
offered.  A  feeling  of  solemnity  appeared  to 
spread  over  the  assembly,  during  which  S. 
M.  J.  was  led,  in  a  brief  discourse,  lo  portray 
the  beauty  of  holiness.  He  was  followed  by 
&  T.,  of  Baltimore,  who  gave  forth  the  long- 
established  views  of  Friends  respecting  a 
paid  ministry,  and  showed  that  our  testimony 
is  in  favor  of  a  free  gospel. 

A  few  timely  remarks  from  a  young  friend 
followed  this  communication,  after  which  C. 
G.,  in  a  few  words,  clearly  showed  the  Chris- 
tian religion  to  be  within  the  reach  of  all 
those  who  fear  God  and  work  righteousness. 
S.  M.  J.  closed  the  exercises  with  a  feeling 
prayer. 

•  During  the  public  service  on  Second-day 
morning  the  same  Friends,  with  others  young 
in  the  ministry,  were  called  forth  in  accept- 
able testimony,  the  opportunity  closing  under 
a  precious  covering  of  Divine  favor. 

In  the  after  meeting  the  usual  business 
claimed  attention.  All  the  answers  to  the 
first  query  showed  deficiency  in  the  attend- 
ance of  mid-week  meetings.  The  answers  to 
the  secend  and  ninth  were  considered  more 
•encouraging.  Upon  the  whole,  the  meeting 
was  an  interesting  and  lively  one,  much  good 
advice  being  handed  forth  by  exercised  minds 
during  the  reading  and  answering  the  que- 
ries. When  the  business  of  the  Quarterly 
Meeting  was  finished,  a  Friend  in  men's 
branch  stated  that  he  thought  the  time  had 
come  when  we  should  seriously  consider 
whether  it  was  not  best  to  sit  still  at  the  time 
of  public  prayer,  as  evidence  was  furnished 
on  this  occasion  that  the  confusion  caused  by 
rising  had  almost  lost. to  the  meeting  a  short 
but  fervent  supplication.  Several  Friends, 
in  different  parts  of  the  house,  thought  the 
subject  well  worth  our  consideration.  D. 


^SCRAPS^. 

PROM      UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 

I  sometimes  think  that  the  testimony  to 
the  immediate  teachings  of  the  Divine  Spirit 
has  become  part  of  my  being,  it  is  so  ever- 
present  with  me,  and  surely  I  acknowledge 
these  teachings  as  the  richest  blessing  that 
can  be  bestowed  upon  finite  man. 

Scripture  tells  us  that,  under  the  new  cove- 
*  nant  dispensation,  "No  man  shall  teach  his 
<  neighbor  or  his  brother  saying,  know  the 
Lord,  for  all  shall  know  Him,  from  the  least 
*to  the  greatest."    But  I  am  often  reminded 


(even  by  the  Good  Remembrancer),  that  a 
mere  letter  knowledge  of  this  great  truth 
will  be  of  little  benefit ;  we  must  experimen- 
tally know  that  we  stand  upon  the  holy 
ground  of  access  to  the  Great  Father.  That 
we  are  all  alike  under  His  protecting  care- 
alike  the  objects  of  His  offered  love  and 
guidance,  and  all  alike  invited  to  accept  this 
great  salvation,  even  the  teachings  of  His 
own  spirit. 

Did  we  make  this  a  personal  matter,  to  be 
daily  realized,  we  would  have  in  possession  a 
source  of  comfort,  a  wellspring  of  joy,  to 
which  many  are  comparatively  strangers,  and 
this  individual  realization  of  an  indwelling 
Power  would  enable  us  to  say  to  others,  even 
as  the  woman  of  Samaria  did,  "  Come,  see 
a  man  who  has  told  me  all  things  whatsoever 
I  did  ;  is  not[this  the  Christ?"  And  we  find 
the  person  to  whom  she  spake,  even  one  of 
the  men  of  the  city,  was  brought  into  the 
same  experience,  for  he  testified,  "Now  I 
believe,  not  because  of  thy  saying,"  &c. 

Ah,  it  is  the  individual  realization  of  this 
great  Truth  that  has  the  blessing  in  it,  and 
we  find  Jesus,  in  his  intercourse  with  those 
around  Him,  repeatedly  citing  them  to  the 
indwelling  Power  as  His  sufficiency — "My 
Father  who  dwelleth  in  me,  He  doeth  the 
works." 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  THIRD  MONTH  4,  1876. 


Legal  Holidays. — The  increase  of  legal 
holidays  in  our  State  opens  the  question  of 
the  right  of  our  legislators  to  declare  any 
day  a  legal  holiday.  The  form  of  govern- 
ment under  which  we  live  guarantees  free- 
dom, limited  only  by  due  regard  to  the  rights 
of  each  other.  The  closing  of  places  of  busi- 
ness— of  stores,  banks  and  workshops — and 
stopping  the  wheels  of  trade  and  exchange, 
and  giving  to  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  the 
men  of  the  commonwealth  forced  hours  of 
idleness,  cannot  be  an  advantage  to  our  large 
cities  and  towns,  where  its  effects  are  more 
readily  seen. 

The  industrious  man  would  often  much  rather- 
be  found  at  his  accustomed  occupation ;  while 
by  the  indolent  and  the  undisciplined  the 
legal  holiday  is  either  wasted  or  abused,  and 
the  whole  community  made  to  suffer  loss ;  for 
when  men  are  left  without  employment  the 
places  of  resort  most  largely  patronized  are 
those  that  offer  no  incentives  to  honest  indus- 
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try  and  sobriety.  We  in  no  sense  manifest 
the  strength  of  our  attachment  to  the  great 
principles  which  are  the  glory  of  the  nation 
by  the  display  of  bunting,  the  firing  of  can- 
non, the  parades  of  men  bristling  in  armor 
and  of  noisy  crowds,  dressed  in  childish  tog- 
gery, grotesque,  and  sometimes  hideous. 

Yet  these  demonstrations  will  continue  un- 
til the  mass  of  the  people  are  lifted  to  a 
higher  plane  of  thought  and  feeling. 

The  very  freedom  which  we  enjoy  gives 
these  the  same  right  that  it  does  the  more  so- 
ber, reflecting  part  of  the  community — to  ex- 
press their  loyalty  in  the  way  that  best  meets 
their  views. 

■  Our  duty  lies  in  labor  to  elevate  the  tone 
of  national  life — to  show  thai;  true  patriotism 
consists  not  in  noisy  demonstrations  and  hol- 
iday exhibitions,  but  in  steadfast  effort  to 
promote  right  living  and  right  acting. 

These  make  the  greatness  of  any  nation  ; 
and  where  they  are  wanting,  the  best  decla- 
ration of  human  rights  ever  given  to  the 
world  becomes  but  as  a  dead  letter.    It  is 
righteousness  that  exalteth  a  nation,  and  we 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  with  all  other  true 
|  friends  of  the  land  of  our  birth,  must  give 
our  personal  support  and  influence  to  the 
work  of  leading  the  nation  out  of  the  mire 
and  fog  of  semi-barbarous  ages.   The  whole- 
!  some  restraints  of  Christian  morality,  joined 
j  with  a  proper  respect  for  man  as  made  in  the 
!  Divine  image,  and  of  more  value  than  thrones 
ind  empires,  will,  if  persistently  held  and 
,  faithfully  lived,  cause  even  war  to  cease  from 
!  ;he  land  and  its  glittering  pageants  to  be  for- 
gotten. 


MARRIED. 

!  ZAVITZ — HAIGHT. — On  the  13th  of  First  month, 
|  876,  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  father,  in  Yar- 
mouth, with  the  approbation  of  Norwich  Monthly 
leeting,  held  at  Yarmouth,  Province  of  Ontario, 
iamuel,  son  of  Daniel  and  Susan  W.  Zavitz,  to  Ida, 
aughter  of  Ephraim  W.  and  Elizabeth  M.  Haight. 


DIED. 

NOXEN. — On  the  9th  of  First  month,  1876,  at  the 
Jsidence  of  his  father,  in  Bloomfield,  Prince  Ed- 

irard  County,  Ontario,  Calvin  Noxen,  in  the  31st 
ear  of  his  age.  He  was  a  useful  member  of  West 
ake  Monthly  and  Particular  Meetings  which  he  at- 
nded  regularly.  His  health  had  been  poor  a  long 
me     He  endured  his  last  sickness,  which  confined 

rim  to  the  house  for  several  months,  with  great  resig- 
ition  and  patience.    He  requested  to  be  buried  in 


a  plain  coffin,  and  that  his  parents  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  should  not  mourn  for  him,  but 
prepare  to  meet  him,  saying,  "I  am  not  afraid  to 
die,  I  can  meet  death  with  a  smile."  He  was  next 
to  the  youngest  of  fourteen  children,  eleven  sons 
and  three  daughters,  and  the  first  one  taken  from 
that  number.  E.  B. 

STINSON  — On  the  24  of  Sixth  month,  1875,  after 
a  short  illness,  at  the  residence  of  her  husband,  in 
the  township  of  Hallowell,  Prince  Edward  County, 
Ontario,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  John  Stinson,  in  the 
71st  year  of  her  age;  a  member  of  West  Lake 
Monthly  and  Particular  Meeting. 

STINSON. — At  his  residence,  on  the  8th  of  First 
month,  1876,  after  a  few  days'  illness,  and  in  a  state 
of  quiet  resignation,  John  StinsoD,  husband  of  the 
above,  in  his  72d  year  ;  an  Elder  of  West  Lake 
Monthly  Meeting,  where  his  memory  will  long  be 
cherished. 

TAYLOR. — On  the  first  day  of  the  present  year, 
near  Crosswicks,  N.  J.,  Tabitha,  wife  of  James  Tay- 
lor, aged  nearly  68  years.  She  was  a  member  of 
Chesterfield  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J.,  to  all  the  meet- 
ings of  which  she  was  warmly  attached,  attending 
them  whenever  health  would  permit.  Of  this  privi- 
lege, however,  she  was  deprived  of  latter  times,  as 
her  indisposition  and  sufferings  increased,  having 
been  a  confirmed  invalid  from  Paralysis  for  a  period 
of  over  nine  years.  In  earlier  life,  the  sick  found 
in  her  an  able  assistant  in  ministering  to  their  wants 
and  dispensing  comforts.  The  meeting  held  at 
Crosswicks,  on  the  occasion  of  her  funeral,  was 
large,  during  which  several  impressive  testimonies 
were  given  forth.  One  of  these  communications  was 
to  the  effect  "  that  her  character  might  be  summed 
up  in  a  very  few  words,  the  truth  of  which  could 
be  attested  by  many  then  present.  With  a  bright 
and  cheerful  spirit,  she  was  ever  found  a  faithful 
friend  and  a  true  Christian,"  and  that  "  nothing  more 
need  or  could  be  said."  E. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FROM  OUR  EUROPEAN  CORRESPONDENT. 
No.  89. 
(Continued  from  page  12.) 


THE  GLORIES  OF  PARIS. 

Grateful  mention  should  be  made  of  the 
many  hours  of  enjoyment  spent  among  the 
art  collections  of  Paris.  Here  is  found  tri- 
bute from  all  nations,  and  of  every  age ;  but 
during  this  second  visit,  we  are  most  interested 
to  take  note  of  the  works  of  the  French 
painters  of  modern  and  of  recent  times.  The 
immense  galleries  of  the  Louvre  are  practi- 
cally inexhaustible,  and  of  such  interest  and 
value  are  the  works  of  art  displayed,  that  one 
may  find  food  for  thought — illustrations  of 
every  dream  of  the  heathen  mythology,  of 
every  heroic  or  tragic  deed,  of  every  virtue 
and  of  every  vice,  of  every  historic  event  of 
importance,  and  of  every  phase  of  domestic 
and  social  life  among  these  miles  of  glowing 
canvass. 

No  wonder  is  it,  that  with  these  powerful 
educating  influences,  Paris  has  become  a  place 
of  such  consummate  artistic  effects.  The 
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squares  and  gardens  are  almost  perfect  in 
their  details,  and  the  streets  are  so  admirably 
arranged  as  to  give  the  most  pleasing  effect  to 
the  architectural  glories  of  the  city.  Even  the 
shop  windows  are  so  artistic  in  their  displays 
of  the  pretty  wares  offered  for  sale,  that  one 
may  wander  along  the  busy  thoroughfares  for 
hours  without  remembering  to  be  weary. 
Exquisite  are  the  combinations  of  color  and 
shade,  the  arrangement  of  draperies,  the  dis- 
play of  jewels.  The  love  and  study  of  the 
beautiful  is  also  observable  in  the  disposal  of 
the  fruits,  and  of  meats  and  other  eatables  in 
the  windows  of  the  grocer,  while  the  butcher- 
shops  are  yet  more  amazing.  Here  we  see 
indications  of  taste  for  beauty  in  a  most  diffi- 
cult field.  The  back  of  the  animal  is  figured 
with  fanciful  designs  cut  by  the  skillful  hand 
of  the  butcher,  and  flowers,  ribbons  and  col- 
ored paper  are  so  employed  as  to  make  one 
forget  any  feeling  of  repulsion  for  the  meat 
exposed.  The  scales  are  as  bright  as  silver, 
the  weights  seem  beaten  gold,  the  floor  is 
white  and  clean  and  nicely  sanded — while 
the  apron  of  the  vender  is  stainless  in  its 
whiteness. 

The  aim  seems  to  be  that  nothing  unsight- 
ly shall  meet  the  eye  anywhere  in  this 
supremely  elegant  city,  and  that  the  sense  of 
beauty  and  of  fitness  may  be  perpetually 
gratified.  Such  appear  to  be  some  of  the  ef- 
fects of  artistic  culture  on  the  community. 
Speaking  of  the  principle  of  beauty  as  ap- 
plied to  the  useful  arts  of  beauty  as  an  ele- 
ment of  utility,  Gladstone,  the  English  states- 
man, in  a  recent  speech  at  Greenwich,  asserts 
that  "  one  great  country — the  second  country 
in  the  world  so  far  as  foreign  commerce  is 
concerned — our  neighbor  France,  is  a  coun- 
try of  which  the  trade  is  f<  und  upon  the 
beauty  of  that  which  it  produces.  The  French 
are  a  most  ingenious,  a  most  clever,  as  well 
as  a  most  thrifty  people.  They  understand, 
and  understand  better  than  Englishmen  do, 
the  economical  application  of  means  to  ends. 
Still,  upon  the  whole,  I  venture  to  give  a 
confident  opinion  that  the  high  position  which 
France  holds  in  the  markets  of  the  world  is 
a  position  mainly  and  essentially  due  to  the 
fact  that  from  long  culture  and  traditional 
application  of  the  national  mind,  they  com- 
bine beauty  with  utility  in  the  production  of 
such  objects  as  result  from  the  industry  of 
man." 

On  the  holidays  in  Paris,  the  great  art  gal- 
leries, which  are  entirely  open  and  free  to  the 
people,  are  crowded  with  visitors  of  all  classes 
and  conditions ;  and  this  is  certainly  an  indi- 
cation of  elevated  taste  among  artisans  and 
laborers.  The  neatness  and  fitness  which  is 
shown  in  the  dress  of  the  people  is  very 
striking,  and  may  be  taken  as  another  evi- 


dence of  the  true  artistic  spirit  among  th 
people. 

One  of  the  most  important  institutions  fo 
art  education  in  Paris  is  the  Ecole  des  Beau 
Arts,  where  are  taught  painting,  sculpture 
engraving,  gem  cutting  and  architecture.  Th 
edifice  occupies  the  site  of  an  old  monastery 
and  was  completed  so  recently  as  1 838.  W< 
enter  the  court  of  the  building  from  the  Ru 
Bonaparte,  and  find  it  rich  with  interestin 
fragments  of  old  French  edifices,  portals,  co 
nices,  etc.,  from  the  Roman  period  to  the  si: 
teenth  century.  In  the  center  rises  a  fin 
Corinthian  column  in  marble,  surmounted 
a  bronze  statue  of  Abundance.  The  guardia: 
points  us  to  an  antique  portal  on  the  righ 
(once  the  entrance  to  the  house  of  Diana 
Poitiers),  which  leads  us  on  to  the  old  abbe 
church.  Here  we  find  a  fine  copy  of  Michae 
Angelo's  "  Last  Judgment,"  and  casts  of  man 
of  the  most  celebrated  works  of  that  maste 
The  amphi-theatrical  examination-hall  is  ac 
counted  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  ei 
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tablishment — the  whole  Hemicycle  of 
wall  being  occupied  by  an  admirable  an 
most  striking  painting  by  Paul  Delarochi 
representing  the  great  artists  of  the  variou  ^ 
Rennaissance  schools  conversing  in  group* 
On  a  lofty  throne  in  the  center,  representin 
the  three  arts,  are  the  three  Greek  master 
Phidias,  the  sculptor,  Iktinos,  the  architec 
of  the  Parthenon,  and  Apelles,  the  painter 
while  four  female  figures  in  front  of  thes 
represent  Greek  and  Gothic,  Roman  an 
Rennaiesance  art.  Seventy-five  figures,  sligh 
ly  over  life  size,  compose  the  grand  co 
pany  which  are  thus  made  to  live  in 
memory  of  the  students  of  art,  and  one  is  n 
surprised  to  hear  that  this  work  engage 
Delaroche  for  three  and  a  half  years. 

There  is  also  a  spacious  hall  enriched  wit 
beautiful  copies  of  the  famous  paintings 
Raphael,  Titian,  Velasquez  and  other  master 
Two|other  courts  are  beyond,  one  open,  an 
containing  shrubbery,  the  other  glass-roofe 
and  devoted  to  large  architectural  models  an 
colossal  statues  after  the  antique. 

We  are  not  shown  into  the  rooms  devote 
to  instruction,  but  merry  voices  are  hear 
which  indicate  surely  enough  the  presence  o 
joyous  young  people,  and  various  whimsica 
devices  sketched  on  the  glass  of  the  window; 
show  that  the  humorous  element  is  not  er 
tirely  wanting. 

Pupils  are  admitted  to  the  Ecole  des  Beau 
Arts  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  thirty 
without  distinction  of  race  ;  the  requirement 
for  admission  being  an  introduction  by 
French  artist  of  standing,  a  passport  or  regis 
ter  of  birth  and  parentage,  and  a  drawin 
from  life  executed  in  twelve  hours,  and  coe 
sidered  good  enough  to  give'  evidence 
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capacity  to  pursue  art  profitably.  Reasona- 
bly enough,  foreigners  are  excluded  from  the 
distribution  of  prizes ;  and  less  reasonably, 
I  think,  women  are  not  permitted  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  advantages  offered  oy  this 
school. 

Great  stimulus  to  the  production  of  works 
of  art  is  the  annual  exhibition  called  the 
Salon,  held  in  the  5th  and  6th  months  in  the 
Palais  d'Industrie.  All  artists,  both  native 
and  foreign,  are  invited  to  contribute,  but  it 
is  stated  that  only  about  one-fourth  of  the 
works  offered  are  considered  worthy  to  be 
exhibited;  and  this  strict  judgment  enhances 
the  honor  of  admission  and  the  value  of  the 
medals  awarded. 

We  made  repeated  visits  to  the  interesting 
Museum  of  the  Luxumbourg  Palace,  which 
contains  upwards  of  two  hundred  paintings  of 
living  artists,  and  about  thirty  sculptures. 
Here  there  is  an  excellent  chance  to  observe 
some  of  the  characteristics  of  French  art. 
When  we  remember  that  these  works  are  the 
expression^  the  ideas,  the  life,  the  manners 
and  the  beliefs  of  the  present  age,  their  im- 
portance to  the  inquiring  traveler  can  hardly 
be  over-estimated.  I  am  utterly  incompetent 
to  give  any  intelligent  opinion  on  these  mat- 
ters, but  will  venture  to  say  that  to  me  the 
works  of  the  French  masters  seem  to  excel  in 
the  expression  of  phrenzied  passion,  in  tragic 
and  dramatic  scenes,  and  that  more  promi- 
nence is  given  to  mere  physical  beauty  than 
to  any  moral  expression. 

One  of  the  most  powerful  pictures  I  ever 
saw  —  painful  in  its  intensity — is  Muller's 
|  Call  of  the  last  Victims  of  the  Reign  of 
Terror."  An  agent  of  the  convention,  with 
an  armed  guard,  has  entered  the  prison-hall  in 
the  Luxumbourg,  and  proceeds  to  read  the 
list  of  those  who  are  to  be  led  out  to  death  ; 
and  the  expression  of  woe,  of  utter  despair  on 
the  faces  and  in  the  attitude  of  the  hapless 
captives,  is  wonderfully  depicted.  It  is  said 
that  the  figures  are  all  portraits.  Among 
them  are  princesses,  nobles,  generals,  men  of 
letters,  priests,  scientists,  hapless  childhood 
and  heart-broken  womanhood.  It  is  the 
darkest  hour— just  before  the  dawning — for 
the  next  event  of  importance  in  the  annals  of 
these  awful  days  is  the  downfall  of  Robes- 
pierre and  the  release  of  his  victims. 

Another  picture  which  seemed  to  me  awful 
in  its  tragic  power  is  Robert  Fleury's  "  Last 
Day  of  Corinth."  The  Roman  Consul  has 
entered  the  fallen  city,  from  which  the  defen- 
ders have  fled,  and  the  women  and  children  are 
seized  by  the  captors  to  be  sold  as  slaves. 
Here  is  utter  misery  and  despair  once  more, 
so  powerfully  expressed  that  one  looks  upon 
it  with  more  of  pain  than  pleasure. 

Of  gentler  tone  is  Bouguereau's  "  Triomphe 


of  the  Martyr" — the  body  of  Saint  Cecilia- 
borne  into  the  Catacombs.  The  friends  of  the 
martyred  one  are  carrying  the  body  reverent- 
ly to  its  rest,  and  young  maidens  press  near 
to  kiss  the  hands  of  the  saint,  and  to  look  once 
more  on  the  holy  upturned  face.  One  mother 
holds  up  her  babe  that  it  may  see  for  the  last 
time  the  countenance  of  the  faithful  confessor,, 
who  dies  rather  than  do  homa'ge  to  the  hea- 
then gods.  But  I  will  not  weary  the  reader 
with  tedious  description  of  that  which  must 
be  seen  to  be  enjoyed. 

In  the  Louvre  are  so  many  points  of  inter- 
est, and  such  an  enormous  wealth  of  art,  that 
one  hardly  knows  what  to  particularize. 

Francis  I  is  considered  to  be  the  fonnder 
of  this  glorious  collection  ;  though,  of  course, 
conquests,  inheritance  and  purchase  have 
greatly  enriched  it  since  the  day  of  that  art- 
loving  monarch.  It  was  not  only  his  taste 
for  art,  but  a  certain  jealousy  of  the  magnifi- 
cent collections  of  Italy,  which  induced  Fran- 
cis to  commence  a  gallery  which  should  equal  9 
if  not  surpass,  the  best  of  other  lands.  To 
this  end  he  invited  great  artists  to  Fontain- 
bleau,  loaded  them  with  favors  and  with 
honors ;  sent  agents  to  purchase  gems  of  an- 
tiquity from  Italy ;  founded  a  national  school 
of  art,  and  made  his  royal  residence  a  great 
art  centre  and  repository  of  art. 

Louis  XIV  enormously  increased  the  col- 
lection, and  transferred  the  royal  art  treasury 
from  Fontainbleau  to  his  new  palace  at  Ver- 
sailles, leaving  at  his  death  no  less  than  two 
thousand  pictures.  But  it  was  not  till  the 
downfall  of  the  monarchy  that  the  palace  of 
the  Louvre  was  made  the  grand  receptacle  for 
the  national  collections  of  objects  of  science 
and  of  art.  In  1793  the  National  Convention 
decreed  that  works  of  art,  "  the  immortal  pro- 
ductions of  the  mind  in  every  age  and  clime 
should  at  length  be  surrendered  to  the 
admiration  and  enjoyment  of  those  who  have 
so  dearly  paid  for  them." 

The  Louvre  was  designated  as  the  treasure- 
house,  and  was  so  speedily  prepared  and  fur- 
nished with  pictures,  statues  and  bronzes,  that 
it  was  thrown  open  to  the  whole  world  the 
same  year.  The  early  conquests  of  the  Re- 
public, and  the  more  extensive  military  ex- 
peditions of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  led  to  the 
capture  of  works  of  art  from  other  lands,  par- 
ticularly from  Italy.  In  1799  the  inestima- 
ble art  treasures  from  the  captured  cities  of 
Italy,  were  carried  in  triumph  into  Paris. 
"  Huge,  massive  carts,  duly  numbered  and 
decked  out  with  laurel-boughs,  crowns  of 
flowers  and  flags  taken  from  the  enemy,  suc- 
ceeded each  other  in  long  files,  heavily  laden 
with  spoils  of  art  from  Italy,  escorted  by 
troops,  drums  beating  and  music  playing ; 
members  of  the  newly-established  Institute 
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falling  into  the  line,  and  singers  preceeding 
and  following,  made  the  air  ring  with  na- 
tional hymns.  And-  thus  the  prodigious  pro- 
cession slowly  traversed  the  quays  of  Paris, 
amidst  the  deafening  shouts  of  triumphant 
pride,  defiling  before  the  five  members  of  the 
Directory,  who  were  placed  near  the  'Altar  of 
the  Country,'  surrounded  by  their  ministers, 
great  civil  functionaries  and  generals." 

The  great  galleries  of  Italy  had  parted  with 
all  their  choicest  gems,  and  the  new  galleries 
of  the  Louvre  became  the  wonder  of  the 
world,  and  the  noble  array  of  precious  relics 
of  antique  art,  as  well  as  of  mediaeval  and 
cotemporary  masters,  was  thrown  open  for 
the  enjoyment  of  all  the  world.  It  is  asserted 
that  during  the  period  of  their  sojourn  in 
Paris  these  treasures  were  better  enjoyed  and 
turned  to  more  account  than  ever  before. 
This  ill-gotten  gain  was  all,  or  nearly  all,  re- 
turned to  the  original  owners  after  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Bourbons ;  but  the  Louvre  yet 
remains  a  wonderfully  rich  museum  of  art, 
and  is  still  gratuitously  thrown  open  to  the 
enjoyment  of  all  people. 

During  our  former  sojourn  in  Paris,  we 
omitted  to  visit  the  Gallery  of  Mediaeval  and 
Rennaissance  Sculpture,  which,  accordingly, 
has  now  the  charm  of  newness.  I  went  again 
and  again  through  the  eight  halls,  noting  ad- 
miringly the  allegorical  and  other  sculptures 
without  receiving  any  very  durable  impres- 
sion, until  I  reached  the  hall  of  Michael  An- 
gelo,  where  I  behold  for  the  first  time,  the 
world-renowned  statues  by  the  great  master, 
called  the  "Prisoners."  Two  beautiful  an*i 
manly  figures  in  marble  are  represented  as 
chained  in  a  standing  position,  and  both  ex- 
press a  high  degree  of  anguish.  One  has 
ceased  to  struggle,  and  stands  in  a  relaxed 
posture  with  closed  eyes,  desparing,  but  suffer- 
ing ;  the  other  indicates  a  defiant  and  despar- 
ate  resistance  to  tyranny.  They  give  a  terri- 
ble impression  that  the  great  sculptor  must 
have  seen  men  undergoing  the  fearful  anguish 
which  he  had  thus  chiseled  in  enduring  mar- 
ole.  Doubtless  the  evil  rule  of  the  Medicean 
tyrants  was  rich  in  such  illustrations  of  human 
woe.  These  statues  are  said  to  belong  to  the 
series  designed  for  the  monument  of  Pope 
Julius  II.  After  the  alteration  in  the  plan 
of  that  work,  they  were  given  by  the  artist  to 
Roberto  Strozzi,  who  had  taken  care  of  him 
during  an  illness,  and  who  presented  them  to 
Francis  I.  This  monarch  gave  them  to  the 
Constable  of  Montmorency,  who  placed  them 
in  his  chateau.  In  1793  they  were  found  in 
the  stables  of  the  hotel  of  the  Duke  de  Rich- 
elieu, in  Paris,  and  were  purchased  for  the 
State.  They  are  the  only  fine  works  of 
Michael  Angelo  which  France  possesses,  and 
they  are  surely  among  the  most  beautiful  and 


eloquently  expressive  of  his  famous  sculp- 
tures. 

We  made  repeated  visits  to  these  rooms, 
lingering  long  in  the  vast  halls,  and  enjoying  1 
the  fine  fancies  of  sculptor  and  painter — the 
poi  traiture  of  historic  persons,  and  the  delin-  t 
eation  of  the  tragic  and  heroic  scenes  of  past  I 
times.  Away  up  in  the  upper  story  of  the  \-$ 
Louvre  are  two  halls  devoted  to  modern  • 
French  pictures,  among  which  is  the  "  Death  f 
Scene  of  Elizabeth,  of  England,"  by  Paul  i 
Delaroche  —  a  most  eloquent  picture.  The!  i 
mighty  queen  lies  on  the  floor  of  her  chamber!  I 
among  her  cushions,  supported  by  the  hands I  p 
of  her  maids,  and  attended  by  her  gravel  t 
counsellors  Of  state.  By  her  side  kneels  a|  i 
courtier  (is  it  the  physician,  or  is  it  the  Earl  a 
of  Leicester?),  and  the  queen  is  giving  him  t 
some  charge  of  importance.  The  palor  of  i 
death  overspreads  her  countenance,  but  the  a 
powerful  energy  of  her  character  is  yet  to  be  i 
seen  in  attitude,  in  gesture  and  in  coun-  i 
tenance.  The  same  artist  gives  us  the  "Little  1 
Princes  of  England  in  the  Tower,"  and  the  t 
expression  of  grief,  terror  and  mutual  affec-  3 
tion  are  touchingly  portrayed.  Other  sub-  i 
jects,  tragic  and  pathetic,  are  treated  with  0 
such  fidelity  to  historic  truth  as  scarcely  to  I 
require  a  label;  and  one  only  misses  the  s 
ludicrous  in  the  works  of  the  modern  artist  of  * 
France.  Neither  do  they  give  us  much  por-l  t 
traiture  of  the  quiet  scenes  of  happy,  virtuous,  1 
domestic  life ;  but  we  have  an  abundance  of  I 
pleasing  and  poetic  rendering  of  classic  inci- 
dent, both  historic  and  mythologic — the  le-  1 
gends  of  the  church  and  the  dramas  of  sacred  ( 
story. 

Wandering  through  the  long  series  of  halls 
devoted  to  Greek  and  Roman  sculpture,  we  •: 
are  reminded  again  and  again  of  the  classic  » 
lands  to  which  we  have  made  a  passionate  j 
pilgrimage.    Wonderful  were  the  Greeks  of  [ 
the  age  of  Pericles  in  their  conceptions  of  a  s 
glorious  ideal  humanity.    It  is  remarked  that  n 
all  the  Greek  art,  even  in  architecture  and  | 
painting,  is   sculpturesque,  and  that   their  jjjj 
literature  partook  of  the  same  character,  j  » 
"  Sculpturesque  was  the  whole  frame  of  the 
Greek  mind  in  taste  for  precise,  clear  and  | 
well-defined  outlines  of  ideas,  contempt  for  \ 
vagueness  and  the  abstruse,  for  oversize  and  : 
overstrain,  hatred  of  excess  of  any  sort,  and 
love  of  sober  relief  and  concision,  even  in  the  5 
expression  of  feeling,  of  movement,  passion  t 
and  spiritual  life.    All  this  led  Greek  sculp- 
tors to  invest  their  conceptions  with  forms 
easily  grasped  by  the  imagination  and  the 
senses,  whence  types  arose  with  which  all 
ages  and  all  races  can  sympathise — for  being 
ideal,  they  must  be  be  eternal,  and  being  hu- 
man, they  must  be  true."*  

_ *~Henry  O'Shea's""  Galleries  of  the  Louvreo" 
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We  pass  on  and  on,  amid  the  grand  array 
of  heroes  and  gods,  until  we  reach  the  fifth 
room,  when  we  push  aside  a  heavy  red  velvet 
portier,  and  enter  the  hall  of  the  Venus  of 
Milo,  where  on  a  high  pedestal,  we  behold  one 
of  the  finest  sculptures  of  the  world.  Here 
stands  the  Greek  ideal  of  Beauty,  Youth  and 
Love ; — pure,  serene  and  noble  in  expression, 
calmly  self-sufficient,  superior  to  all  earthly 
woe  or  ill — as  an  immortal  should  be, — and 
proudly  triumphant  as  the  winner  of  the 
prize  awarded  to  the  fairest.    There  are  seats 
for  observers  in  the  silent  hall,  and  we  may 
sit  and  study  the  lovely  figure,  admire  the 
graceful  drapery,  and  read  the  record  of  the 
finding  of  this  beautiful  marble  in  the  little 
Greek  isle  of  Milo  (the  ancient  Melos),  in  the 
year  1820.    A  laborer  was  uprooting  a  tree 
near  to  some  ancient  sepulchral  grottoes, 
when  the  earth  gave  way,  and  the  tree  disap- 
peared under  ground.    In  the  cavern  thus 
revealed,  he  found  three  statues  of  Mercury, 
:  and  the  present  Venus.  The  French  traveler, 
]  d'Urville,  who  visited  the  island  just  at  this 
!  time,  saw  and  described  the  statue,  and  the 
French  Consul  at  Smyrna  offered  to  purchase 
I  this  beautiful  relic  of  antique  art,  which  after 
i  some  difficulty  and  delay,  became  the  proper- 
i  ty  of  the  French  government,  but  not  until 
I  the  arms  were  broken  off.    It  is  stated  that 

I  the  left  fore-arm  and  hand  holding  the  apple 
are  preserved  in  the  store-rooms  of  the  Louvre. 

Musing  amid  the  eloquent  ruins  of  St. 
Cloud,  one  is  forcibly  reminded  of  glories 
passed  away.  There  is  something  inexpressi- 
bly pathetic  in  the  sad  rustle  of  forest  leaves 
which  the  November  breeze  wafts  to  our  feet, 
and  the  crumbling  walls  of  the  old  palace, 
where  princes  and  courtiers  once  dwelt  in 
brilliant  state,  preach  to  us  an  impressive 
sermon  on  the  mutability  of  all  things  man  can 
make.  But  the  woodland  shades  and  forest 
paths  are  well  nigh  as  beautiful  as  ever ;  and 
the  fountains  yet  send  up  their  bright  waters 

II  toward  the  sunbeams  on  gala  days,  and  the 
cheery  multitude  enjoy  the  remains  of  the 
old-time  splendors,  apparently  without  a  sigh 
for  dynasties  passed  away. 

r  It  became  the  property  of  the  crown  in  1782, 
>  when  it  was  purchased  by  Louis  XVI  for  Marie 
Antoinette,  and  it  was  a  favorite  resort  of  the 
i  queen  during  the  short  period  of  her  reign. 

The  first  Napoleon  loved  these  shades,  and  it 
1  was  the  principal  summer  residence  of  Napo- 
leon III.  The  destruction  of  the  chateau  is 
ascribed  to  the  German  army  during  the 
siege  of  Paris  in  1870,  and  unlike  most  of  the 
desolations  of  that  war,  it  would  seem  not 
likely  to  be  repaired ;  at  least,  I  saw  nothing 
which  looked  like  rebuilding,  and  surely 
France  has  palacesenough  without  St. Cloud. 

S.  B. 


OCCUPATION  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

We  call  attention  to  the  following  extract 
from  Dr.  Kirkbride's  interesting  annual  re- 
port of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the 
Insane,  for  1875.  Those  who  remember  the 
treatment  of  the  insane  a  generation  ago  will 
appreciate  the  wonderful  progress  which  has 
been  made. — Eds. 

Those  who  have  been  much  with  the  insane,, 
cannot  have  failed  to  recognize  that  one  of 
the  most  difficult  problems  to  solve  satisfac- 
torily, is  how  to  provide  suitable  occupation 
for  the  large  number  who  do  nothing,  unless 
assisted  in  some  way  by  those  to  whose  care 
they  have  been  confided.  Beginning  at  the 
time  when  they  leave  their  beds,  occupation 
is  found  in  preparing  for  breakfast  and  par- 
takkg  of  that  meal,  but  a  single  hour  does 
not  elapse  after  thi3  is  finished,  before  the 
necessity  of  a  directing  head  is  obvious  to 
any  one,  who  makes  a  critical  examination  of 
the  wards  of  an  institution.  A  few,  it  is 
true,  who  have  been  accustomed  to  such 
duties,  find  employment  in  assisting  to  put 
everything  in  order,  in  doing  their  own  pri- 
vate work,  or  in  reading  or  writing,  but  a 
very  great  majority  will  be  found  without 
anything  to  do,  unless  work  is  brought  to 
them,  and  special  pains  taken  to  induce  them 
to  engage  in  it.  The  attendants  proper,  at 
this  time,  are  particularly  occupied  with  the 
work  of  the  ward,  and  cannot  give  much 
personal  attention  to  the  patients.  It  is 
just  here  that  the  presence  of  supervisors  and 
companions,  if  gifted  with  the  proper  kind  of 
activity,  intelligence  and  enthusiasm  in  the 
work,  becomes  specially  valuable.  They 
suggest  and  start  a  dozen  different  modes  of 
preventing  the  listlessness  that  begins  to 
manifest  itself  within  doors.  Outside  exer- 
cise now  becomes  important,  and  being  in  the 
open  air  is,  of  itself,  of  great  value.  Every 
hospital  should  be  provided  with  a  large  ex- 
tent of  dry  walks,  with  pleasant  grounds, 
objects  of  interest,  and  resting  places,  so  that 
when  nothing  else  is  found  to  be  available, 
nearly  the  whole  household  may  be  taken 
out  for  exercise  in  the  open  air,  for  at  least 
an  hour,  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  when  it  is 
not  absolutely  storming.  The  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  patients,  before  starting  out 
and  when  they  return,  is  sufficient  to  prove 
to  any  one  the  good  that  has  been  done. 
This  improved  state  will  continue  a  longer 
or  shorter  period.  The  parlors  and  wards 
will  now  have  had  all  the  benefit  to  be  de- 
rived from  a  natural  ventilation  and  the  ab- 
sence of  their  occupants,  and  for  a  cerlain 
time,  everything  will  seem  comfortable.  In 
a  couple  of  hours  or  so,  however,  there  will 
be  indications  of  a  return  to  the  inactive,. 


so 
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sleepy,  indifferent  state  which  existed  before 
the  patients  first  went  into  the  open  air,  or  it 
may  be,  an  excitement  that  was  calmed  by 
the  first  walk,  now  returns.  It  is  then  de- 
sirable that  instead  of  waiting  till  afternoon, 
there  should  be  a  repetition  of  the  same  kind 
of  out-door  exercise  and,  even  if  for  a  shorter 
period,  it  will  be  found  to  have  brought  a 
majority  of  all  the  patients  to  a  comfortable, 
wakeful  state  up  to  the  hour  for  preparing  for 
dinner.  This  meal,  if  of  good  quality,  prop- 
erly prepared  and  nicely  served,  will  be  an 
attractive  part  of  the  day's  occupation,  a 
real  tranquilizer,  and  for  an  hour  afterwards 
there  will  be  very  striking  indications  of  a 
contented  state  of  mind  and  body.  At  the 
end  of  this  time,  there  should  be  the  same 
-emptying  of  the  wards,  and  after  a  longer  or 
shorter  period  of  more  or  less  active  exercise 
in  the  open  air,  the  patients  will  return  to 
their  halls,  in  a  brighter  and  better  condition 
than  when  they  left  them,  and  this  will  carry 
them  through  to  supper.  Partaking  of  this 
meal,  preparing  for  the  evening  entertain- 
ment, and  discussing  it  afterwards,  will  bring 
those  who  find  nothing  for  their  hands  to  do, 
to  the  early  hour  of  retiring,  which  is  so 
generally  and  properly  adopted  in  hospitals. 
What  has  been  suggested,  it  will  beobserved,is 
for  the  great  mass  of  the  patients,  and  is  avail- 
able for  nine-tenths  of  the  whole  number  in 
a  ho3pital,  and  does  not  interfere  with  the 
many  other  and  varied  means  of  amusement 
and  occupation  which  should'be  possessed  by 
every  institution.  There  cannot  be  too  many 
of  these,  nor  of  too  varied  a  character,  for 
as  tastes  vary,  so  must  the  means  of  gratify- 
ing them.  We  often  have  illustrations  how 
mode3  of  occupation,  that  could  hardly  have 
been  supposed  capable  of  interesting  any  one, 
have  seemed  to  be  the  starting  point  of  con- 
valescence. For  this  reason  we  are  always 
anxious  to  introduce  everything  that  gives 
any  chance  of  interesting  even  a  very  limited 
number.  The  occupation,  exercise  and  men- 
tal employment  adverted  to  above,  have  their 
special  value  as  being  available,  as  already 
stated,  for  nearly  all.  Riding  outside  and 
inside  the  inclosure,  visits  to  places  of  inter- 
est, mechanical  occupations,  labor  on  the 
grounds  and  in  the  garden,  can  be  used  by 
comparatively  few,  and  yet  their  results  are 
strikingly  perceptible  in  many  ways. 

These  views  of  what  is  necessary  to  be  done 
to  keep  chronic  cases,  especially,  from  sinking 
into  a  still  lower  mental  condition,  also  show 
how  important  is  the  provision  of  the  very 
extended  dry  walks  to  which  I  have  so  often 
alluded,  in  connection  with  every  hospital  for 
the  insane.  The  number  who  can  labor 
profitably  to  an  institution  and  advantage- 
ously to  themselves,  is  comparatively  small. 


Even  those  who  do  labor,  must  be  carefully 
watched,  to  prevent  harm  or  injustice  being 
done.  This  is  especially  so  with  recent  cases.; 
The  working  energy  given  by  mental  disease 
is  often  far  beyond  what  is  desirable  for  the 
patient.  Walking  and  riding,  however,  are 
nearly  always  safe  and  available  for  almost 
every  one  of  every  class  not  actually  confined 
to  the  house  by  acute  sickness.  For  those 
who  are  unable  to  walk,  good  roads  inside 
the  grounds,  with  suitable  vehicles  and  gen- 
tle horses,  donkeys  or  ponies  that  can  be 
driven  by  almost  any  one,  give  a  valuable 
resource  for  passive  exercise  and  the  benefits 
of  being  in  the  open  air.  Whatever  a  hos' 
pital  can  do  to  carry  out  more  thoroughly 
and  pleasantly  any  of  these  means  of  occupa- 
tion is  real  progress. 


Selected. 
"ABOVE  AND  BELOW." 

ABOVE. 
I. 

0  dwellers  in  the  valley  land, 

Who  in  deep  twilight  grope  and  cower, 
Till  the  slow  mountain's  dial-hand 

Shortens  to  noon's  triumphal  hour — 
While  ye  sit  idle,  do  ye  think 

The  Lord's  great  work  sits  idle  too  ? 
That  light  dare  not  o'erleap  the  brink 

Of  morn,  because  'tis  dark  with  you  ? 

Though  yet  your  Valleys  hide  in  night, 

In  God's  ripe  fields  the  day  is  cried, 
And  reapers,  with  their  sickles  bright, 

Troop,  singing,  down  the  mountain  side  ; 
Come  up,  and  feel  what  health  there  is 

In  the  frank  Dawn's  delighted  eyes, 
As,  bending  with  a  pitying  kiss, 

The  night-shed  tears  of  Earth  she  dries. 

The  Lord  wants  reapers  :  oh,  mount  up, 

Before  Night  comes,  and  says,  "  Too  late  I" 
Stay  not  fOr  taking  scrip  or  cup, 

The  Master  hungers  while  ye  wait ; 
'Tis  from  these  heights  alone  your  eyes 

The  advancing  spears  of  day  may  see, 
Which  o'er  the  eastern  hill-tops  rise 

To  break  your  long  captivity. 

BELOW. 

II. 

Lone  watcher  on  the  mountain  height ! 

It  is  right  precious  to  behold 
The  first  long  surf  of  climbing  light 

Flood  all  the  thirsty  east  with  gold  : 
But  we,  who  in  the  shadow  sit, 

Know  also  when  the  day  is  nigh, 
Seeing  thy  shining  forehead  lit 

With  His  inspiring  prophecy. 

Thou  hast  thine  office  :  we  have  ours  : 

God  lacks  not  early  service  here, 
But  what  are  thine  eleventh  hours, 

He  counts  with  us  as  morning  cheer : 
Our  day  for  Him  is  long  enough, 

And  when  He  giveth  work  to  do, 
The  bruised  reed  is  amply  tough 

To  pierce  the  shield  of  error  through. 
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But  not  the  less  do  thou  aspire 

Light's  earlier  messages  to  teach  ; 
Keep  back  no  syllable  of  fire — 

Plunge  deep  the  rowels  of  thy  speech. 
Yet  God  deems  not  thine  aeriel  sight 

More  worthy  than  our  twilight  dim — 
For  meek  obedience  too  is  light, 

And  following  that  is  finding  Him. 


REVERIE. 

The  white  reflection  of  the  sloop's  great  sail 

Sleeps  trembling  on  the  tide, 
[n  scarlet  shirts  her  crew  lean  o'er  the  rail, 

Lounging  on  either  side. 

Pale  blue  and  streaked  with  pearl  the  waters  lie, 

And  glitter  in  the  heat ; 
The  distance  gathers  purple  bloom  where  sky 

And  glimmering  coast-line  meet. 

Srom  the  cove's  curving  rim  of  gandy  gray 

The  ebbing  tide  has  drained, 
inhere  mournful  in  the  dusk  of  yesterday 

The  curlew's  voice  complained. 

3alf  lost  in  hot  mirage  the  sails  afar 

Lie  dreaming,  still  and  white  ; 
tfo  wave  breaks,  no  wind  breathes,  the  peace  to  mar, 
;  Summer  is  at  its  height. 

low  many  thousand  Summers  thus  have  shone 

Across  the  ocean  waste, 
Passing  in  swift  succession,  one  by  one, 

By  the  fierce  "Winter  chased  ? 

The  gray  rocks  blushing  soft  at  dawn  and  eve, 

The  green  leaves  at  their  feet, 
?he  dreaming  sails,  the  crying  birds  that  grieve, 

Ever  themselves  repeat. 

Lud  yet  how  dear  and  how  forever  fair 

Is  Nature's  friendly  face, 
knd  how  forever  new  and  sweet  and  rare 

Each  old  familiar  grace  ? 

Vhat  matters  it  that  she  will  sing  and  smile 

When  we  are  dead  and  still  ? 
;et  us  be  happy  in  her  beauty  while 
Oar  hearts  have  power  to  thrill. 

liet  us  rejoice  in  every  moment  bright, 

Grateful  that  it  is  ours  ; 
lask  in  her  smiles  with  everiresh  delight, 
And  gather  all  her  flowers. 

'or  presently  we  part :  what  will  avail 

Her  rosy  fires  of  dawn,  < 
i  ler  noontide  pomps,  to  us,  who  fade  and  fail, 

Our  hands  from  hers  withdrawn  ?  . 
\\-Celia  Thaxter,  in  March  Atlantic. 


FOR  THE  YOUNG. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FASHION. 
BY  R. 

I  The  absurdities  of  fashion  owe  their  origin 
|  o  the  whims  or  bodily  defects  of  persons  in 
I  nthority,  who  usually  control  the  styles  of 
j  Iress.  They  have  existed,  and  exerted  a  con- 
!  roling  influence  in  every  age  of  the  world ; 
J  ret  the  more  moderate  and  prudent  of  all 


nations  have  always  raised  their  voices  in 
condemnation  of  excess  in  the  adorning  of 
the  body.  We  are  apt  to  think  that  eastern 
countries  remain  more  stationary  in  this 
respect  than  do  the  civilized  nations  of  mod- 
ern times.  We  have  been  accustomed  to  read 
the  accounts  of  travelers  who  in  visiting  the 
Orient  find  the  same  styles  of  dress  worn  by 
the  people,  in  which  their  ancestors  for  many 
centuries  attired  themselves,  and  so  conclude 
that  fashion,  in  one  part  of  the  world  at  least, 
remains  stationary ;  but,  looking  a  little 
closer,  it  will  be  found  that  though  in  the 
main  the  garment  is  of  the  same  cut,  yet  in 
the  ornament  and  make-up  there  has  always 
been,  to  some  extent,  the  same  fluctuations 
now  observed. 

With  us  of  the  present  age,  the  coat  and 
"small  clothes"  of  the  men,  as  well  as  the 
"gown'*  for  women,  are  fixed  articles  of 
outward  attire ;  but  the  length,  the  breadth 
and  the  ornamentation  continue  to  be  as  va- 
rious as  ingenuity  can  devise  or  bodily  defor- 
mity suggest. 

I  do  not  want  to  enter  into  a  lengthy  dis- 
cussion of  the  uses  or  the  absurdities  of  fash- 
ion. It  has  been  much  abused,  and  deserv- 
edly so  ;  yet,  as  we  dress  for  two  specific  ob- 
jects, the  first  and  chief  being  to  protect  our 
bodies  from  changes  of  temperature,  and  the 
other  scarcely  less  important — to  present  a 
pleasant  and  agreeable  exterior  to  our  fami- 
lies and  friends,  we  owe  very  much  to  that 
variety  in  detail  which  enables  us  to  remedy 
a  physical  defect  by  artificial  means,  that 
would  without  its  aid  subject  the  unfortunate 
possessor  to  vulgar  curiosity  or  thoughtless 
remark.  This  class  of  people,  everywhere, 
when  holding,  by  birth,  merit  or  preferment, 
high  social  rank,  have  controlled  the  desti- 
nies of  fashion,  just  as  it  is  now  in  respect  to 
the  hair — those  who  bear  rule  in  most  of  the 
great  nations  are  wearing  with  their  crowns 
and  titles  the  wisdom  of  "grey  hairs,"  hence 
dyes  and  drugs  for  preserving  the  glossy  hues 
of  youth  are  at  a  discount,  and  maidens  in 
their  teens  affect  the  silvery  locks  of  their 
grandmothers. 

This  brings  me  to  my  story,  though,  before 
I  reach  it,  I  must  descend  from  the  "  crown  " 
to  the  pediment  that  supports  it. 

Small  feet  and  delicate  hands  have  always 
been  regarded  as  inherited  evidences  of  gen- 
tle breeding,  and  if  the  possession  of  these 
members  of  the  body  for  show  and  amuse- 
ment were  the  only  design  of  their  existence, 
we  might  all  feel  justified  in  attempts  to  keep 
them  at  the  minimum  size;  but  since  other 
and  sterner  claims  assert  a  right  to  their  use, 
in  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  human  fam- 
ily, the  full-grown  hand  or  foot  need  be  no 
cause  for  complaint;  rather  should  it  be  re* 
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garded  as  evidence  of  usefulness,  which,  after 
all,  is  the  main  object  for  which  they  were 
given  us. 

But  to  return  to  the  fashion  of  little  feet- — 
I  should  say,  to  go  back,  for  the  date  is  al- 
most fabulous,  and  carries  us  into  the  misty 
ages  of  remote  antiquity.  In  a  quaint  old 
folio,  stained  with  age,  an  illuminated  history 
of  China  and  the  Jesuit  mission  in  that  coun- 
try, compiled  by  P.  DuHalde,  it  is  recorded 
that  the  twenty-eighth  and  last  Emperor  of 
the  second  or  Shang  dy nasty  (which  ruled 
China  644  years,  dating  from  1797  before  the 
Christian  era,  or  about  the  time  cf  the  death 
of  Abraham)  ascended  the  throne.  His 
name  was  Chew.  He  was  probably  a  cotem- 
porary  with  Jephtha,  the  Gileadite,  one  of  the 
Judges  who  governed  Israel  about  1197  years 
before  Christ. 

Chew  was  a  proud,  licentious  and  cruel 
prince,  and  governed  the  empire  with  an  iron 
rule.  "  He  married, "  says  the  old  chronicle, 
"a  woman  named  Ta-kya,  who  was  the  most 
beautiful,  but  at  the  same  time  the  most  bar- 
barous and  wicked  person  in  the  whole  em- 
pire. She  would  have  all  things  directed 
according  to  her  caprice  and  imperious  humor, 
and  if  the  ministers  failed  to  conform  to  her 
opinion,  in  either  their  representations  or 
counsels,  they  were  immediately  driven  from 
the  palace  or  condemned  to  death.  To  dis- 
approve of  what  was  done  by  her  orders  was 
accounted  rebellion,  and  she  persuaded  her 
husband  that  he  could  not  be  absolute  mas- 
ter of  his  subjects  unless  he  made  himself 
dreaded  by  them."  She  invented  punish- 
ments that  were  terrible,  and  found  agreeable 
diversion  in  watching  the  agony  of  her  un- 
happy victims. 

Now. this  beautiful  tyrant  had  one  bodily 
defect — her  feet  were  unnaturally  small,  so 
she  bound  them  tightly  with  fillets,  to  make 
it  appear  that  very  little  feet  were  marks  of 
beauty  and  distinction.  Ladies  of  rank  fol- 
lowed her  example,  and  pinched  and  com- 
pressed their  fully  grown  and  well-developed 
feet  to  imitate  the  deformity  of  the  Empress. 
Thus,  through  one  who  by  her  vices  became 
a  curse  to  the  nation  was  introduced  a  fash- 
ion that  has  for  more  than  three  thousand 
years  made  feet  of  the  natural  size  contempt- 
ible to  the  fashionable  ladies  of  China.  It  is 
also  related  that  the  great  number  of  candles 
which  she  caused  to  be  lighted  up  in  the  pal- 
ace every  night,  to  supply  the  absence  of  the 
sun,  gave  rise  to  "the  Feast  of  Lanterns" 
which  is  annually  observed. 


NOTICES. 

Indian  Committee  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting 
will  meet  Sixth-day,  Third  month  17th,  at  3  P.  M., 


in  Race  Street  Monthly  Meeting  Room  (same  day 
as  the  Representative  Committee). 

2  J.  M.  Ellis,  Clerk. 

The  Committee  of  Philadelphia  Quarter,  to  con- 
sider proposed  alteration  of  discipline,  meets  on 
Sixth-day,  Third  month  10th,  at  3  P.  M  ,  at  Race 
Street  Monthly  Meeting  Room. 

Circular  Meeting  under  the  care  of  the  Western 
Quarterly  Meeting,  to  be  held  at  Avondale,  Third 
month  12th.  George  Thompson, 

Clerk  of  Committee. 
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3d  mo.   5th,  Reading,  Pa  ,  2  P.  M. 
"        «    Abiogton,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 
"        "    Chester,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 
"     19th,  Gwynedd,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 

QUARTERLY  MEETINGS. 

3d  mo.  5th,  Salem,  N.  J.,  at  Woodstown. 
u    13th,  Baltimore,  Lombard  street. 
"    16tb,  Haddonfield,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 
"    29th,  Scipio,  Scipio,  N.  Y. 


ITEMS. 

The  bill  abolishing  capital  punishment,  passed  by 
the  Legislature  of  Maine,  has  been  signed  by  the; 
Governor  of  that  State. 

A  fine  art  university  has  been  founded  at  Jeddo, 
in  Japan.  The  Government  has  sent  to  Italy  for 
three  professors,  offering  salaries  of  20,000  francs 
per  annum  for  a  period  of  five  years, 

Minnesota  has  adopted  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment, providing  that  women  may  vote  at  any  elec- 
tion for  officers  of  schools,  or  on  any  measure 
relating  to  schools,  and  may  be  eligible  to  any 
office  pertaining  to  the  management  of  schools. 

It  is  stated  that  the  habit  of  opium  smoking  in 
the  Chinese  dens  at  Virginia  City  is  becoming  so 
common  among  the  white  people  that  many  of  the 
older  pupils  in  the  public  schools  are  beginning  to 
frequent  these  places,  and  a  loud  call  is  made  to 
have  them  closed  by  law. 

A  Commission  has  been  appointed  by  the  British 
Goverment  to  investigate  the  subject  of  the  sponta- 
neous combustion  of  coal  on  shipboard.  Persons 
having  any  facts  on  the  subject  of  the  spontaneous  iltr 


combust'on  of  coal,  under  any  circumstances,  are 
requested  to  communicate  the  same  to  H.  S.  Poole,;  ^~ 
Charlottetown,  Nova  Scotia,  Inspector  of  Mines.  ' 
— Popular  Science  Monthly. 

The  Shipments  op  Fresh  Meat  to  Great  Britain 
from  Philadelphia,  by  our  American  Line  of  steam-  , 
ers,  are  meeting  with  considerable  attention  in  that !  m{ 
country.  Our  English  exchanges  mention,  with  ap-i  ku 
proving  comment,  the  consignment  received  afc 
Liverpool  by  the  steamer  Illinois,  which  is  reported!  ^ 
as  having  arrived  in  excellent  condition.  1  he  meats;  1 
were  preserved  by  the  refrigerating  process,  already  ^ 
described  in  the  Ledger.  They  embraced  thirty  Hlth 
dressed  beeves,  one  hundred  and  fifty  sheep,  and  a 
quantity  of  poultry.    This  trade  is  capable  of  large  j  ^ 


increase,  with  fair  assurance  of  success.  Great 


Britain  has  to  get  a  large  proportion  of  her  food  sup- 
plies of  all  kinds  from  the  outside  world,  and  we, 
who  have  so  long  sent  her  bread  stuffs  and  salted!  lotio 
meats,  have  now  the  opportunity  to  add  an  active  ^ 
trade  in  fresh  meats. — Public  Ledger. 
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THE   WARFARE    OF  SCIENCE. 

bt  andrew  d.  white,  ll.  d.,  Pres.  of  Cornell  University. 
Continued  from  page  20. 

The  next  great  battle  was  fought  on  a  ques- 
tion relating  to  the  position  of  the  earth  among 
the  heavenly  bodies.  On  one  side,  the  great 
body  of  conscientious  religious  men  planted 
themselves  firmly  on  the  geocentric  doctrine 
i — the  doctrine  that  the  earth  is  the  centre, 
and  that  the  sun  and  planets  revolve  about 
it.  The  doctrine  was  old,  and  of  the  highest 
'respectability.  The  very  name,  Ptolemaic 
theory,  carried  weight.  It  had  been  elabor- 
ated until  it  accounted  well  for  the  phe- 
nomena. Exact  textual  interpreters  of  Scrip- 
ture cherished  it,  for  it  agreed  with  the  letter 
bf  the  sacred  text. 

Still  the  germs  of  the  heliocentric  theory 
lad  been  planted  long  before,  and  well 
)lanted  ;  it  had  seemed  ready  even  to  bloom 
brth  from  the  mind  of  Cardinal  de  Cusa ; 
out  the  chill  of  dogmatism  was  still  over  the 
►arth,  and  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
eenth  century  there  had  come  to  this  great 
*uth  neither  bloom  nor  fruitage. 

Quietly,  however,  the  soil  was  receiving 
mrichment,  and  the  air  warmth.  The  pro- 
lesses  of  mathematics  were  constantly  im- 
•roved,  the  heavenly  bodies  were  steadily 
hough  silently  observed,  and  at  length 
ppeared,  afar  off  from  the  centres  of  thought, 
n  the  borders  of  Poland,  a  plain,  simple- 
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minded  scholar,  who  first  fairly  uttered  to 
the  world  the  truth,  now  so  commonplace, 
then  so  astounding,  th&t  the  sun  and  planets 
do  not  revolve  about  the  earth,  but  that  the 
earth  and  planets  revolve  about  the  sun,  and 
that  man  was  Nicholas  Kopernik. 

Kopernik  had  been  a  professor  at  Rome, 
but,  as  this  truth  grew  within  him,  he 
seemed  to  feel  that  at  Some  he  was  no  longer 
safe. 

To  publish  thi3  thought  was  dangerous 
indeed,  and  for  more  than  thirty  years  it  lay 
slumbering  in  the  minds  of  Kopernik  and 
the  friends  to  whom  he  had  privately  en- 
trusted it. 

At  last  he  prepares  his  great  work  on  the 
"  Revolution  of  the  Heavenly  Bodies,"  and 
dedicates  it  to  the  pope  himself.  He  next 
seeks  a  place  of  publication.  He  dares  not 
send  it  to  Rome,  for  there  are  the  rulers  of 
the  older  Church  ready  to  seize  it.  He  dares 
not  send  it  to  Wittenberg,  for  there  are  the 
leaders  of  Protestantism  no  less  hostile. 
He  therefore  intrusts  it  to  Osiander,  of 
Nuremberg. 

But,  at  the  last  moment,  the  courage  of 
Osiander  failed  him.  He  dared  not  launch 
the  new  thought  boldly.  He  writes  a  grov- 
elling preface;  endeavors  to  excuse  Kopernik 
for  his  novel  idea.  He  inserts  the  apologetic 
lie  that  Kopernik  propounds  the  doctrine  of 
the  movement  of  the  earth,  not  as  Sifact,  but 
as  an  hypothesis.    He  declares  that  it  is 
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lawful  for  an  astronomer  to  indulge  his 
imagination,  and  that  this  is  what  Kopernik 
has  done. 

Thus  was  the  greatest  and  most  ennobling, 
perhaps,  of  scientific  truths — a  truth  not  less 
ennobling  to  religion  than  to  science—forced, 
in  coming  into  the  world,  to  sneak  and 
crawl. 

On  the  24th  of  May,  1543,  the  newly- 
printed  book  first  arrived  at  the  house  of 
Kopernik.  It  was  put  into  his  hands;  but 
he  was  on  his  death- bed.  A  few  hours  later 
he  was  beyond  the  reach  of  those  mistaken, 
conscientious  men,  whose  consciences  would 
have  blotted  his  reputation,  and  perhaps 
have  destroyed  his  life. 

Yet  not  wholly  beyond  their  reach.  Even 
death  could  not  be  trusted  to  shield  him. 
There  seems  to  have  been  fear  of  vengeance 
upon  his  corpse,  for  on  his  tombstone  was 
placed  no  record  of  his  life-long  labors,  no 
mention  of  his  great  discovery.  There  were 
graven  upon  it  affecting  words,  which  may  be 
thus  simply  translated:  "I  ask  not  the 
grace  accorded  to  Paul,  not  that  given  to 
Peter ;  give  me  only  the  favor  which  thou 
didst  show  to  the  thief  on  the  cross.',  Not 
till  thirty  years  after  did  a  friend  dare  write 
on  his  tombstone  a  memorial  of  his  dis- 
covery. 

The  book  was  taken  in  hand  at  once  by  the 
proper  authorities.  It  was  solemnly  con- 
demned :  to  read  it  was  to  risk  damnation  ; 
and  the  world  accepted  the  decree. 

Doubtless  many  will  at  once  exclaim  against 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  for  this.  Justice 
compels  me  to  say  that  the  founders  of  Prot- 
estantism were  no  less  zealous  against  the 
new  scientific  doctrine.  Said  Martin  Lutber: 
41  People  gave  ear  to  an  upstart  astrologer, 
who  strove  to  show  that  the  earth  revolves, 
not  the  heavens  or  the  firmament,  the  sun 
and  the  moon.  Whoever  wishes  to  appear 
clever  must  devise  some  new  system  which  of 
all  systems  is,  of  course,  the  very  best.  This 
fool  wishes  to  reverse  the  entire  science  of 
astronomy.  But  Sacred  Scripture  tells  us 
that  Joshua  commanded  the  sun  to  stand 
still,  and  not  the  earth." 

Melanchthon,  mild  as  he  was,  was  not  be- 
hind Luther  in  condemning  Kopernik.  In 
Iris  treatise,  "  Initia  Doctrinse  Physicse,"  he 
says :  "  The  eyes  are  witnesses  that  the 
heavens  revolve  in  the  space  of  twenty-four 
hours.  But  certain  men,  either  from  the  love 
of  novelty,  or  to  make  a  display  of  ingenuity, 
have  concluded  that  the  earth  moves ;  and 
they  maintain  that  neither  the  eighth  sphere 
nor  the  sun  revolves.  *  *  *  Now,  it  is  a  want 
of  honesty  and  decency  to  assert,  such  notions 
publicly,  and  the  example  is  pernicious.  It 
is  the  part  of  a  good  mind  to  accept  the  truth 


as  revealed  by  God,  and  to  acquiesce  in  it." 
Melanchthon  then  cites  passages  from  the 
Psalms  and  from  Ecclesiastes  which  he  de- 
clares assert  positively  and  clearly  that  the 
earth  stands  fast,  and  that  the  sun  moves 
around  it,  and  adds  eight  other  proofs  to  his 
proposition  that  "  the  earth  can  be  nowhere, 
if  not  in  the  centre  of  the  universe." 

And  Protestant  people  are  not  a  whit  be- 
hind Catholic  in  following  out  these  teach- 
ings. The  people  of  Elbing  made  themselves 
merry  over  a  farce  in  which  Kopernik  was 
the  main  object  of  ridicule.  The  people  of 
Nuremberg,  a  great  Protestant  centre,  caused 
a  medal  to  be  struck,  with  inscriptions  ridi- 
culing the  philosopher  and  his  theory. 

Then  was  tried  one  piece  of  strategy  very 
common  formerly  in  battles  between,  theolo- 
gians themselves.  It  consists  in  loud  shout- 
ings that  the  doctrine  attacked  is  old,  outworn 
and  already  refuted — that  various  distin- 
guished gentlemen  have  proved  it  false — that 
it  is  not  a  living  truth,  but  a  detected  lie — 
that,  if  the  world  listens  to  it,  that  is  simply 
because  the  world  is  ignorant.  This  strategy 
was  brought  to  bear  on  Copernicus.  It  was 
shown  that  his  doctrine  was  simply  a  revival 
of  the  Pythagorean  notion,  which  had  been 
thoroughly  exploded.  Fromundus,  in  his 
title-page  and  throughout  his  book,  delights 
in  referring  to  the  doctrine  of  the  revolution 
of  the  planets  around  the  sun  as  "that 
Pythagorean  notion."  This  mode  of  warfare 
was  imitated  by  the  lesser  opponents,  and 
produced,  for  some  time,  considerable  effects 

But  the  new  truth  could  be  neither  laughed 
down  or  forced  down.  Many  minds  had 
received  it ;  only  one  tongue  dared  utter  it. 
This  new  warrior  was  that  strange  mortal, 
Giordano  Bruno.  He  was  hunted  from  land 
to  land,  until,  at  last,  he  turns  on  his  pursuers 
with  fearful  invectives.  For  this  he  is  im- 
prisoned six  years,  then  burned  alive  and  hia 
ashes  scattered  to  the  wind.  Still  the  new 
truth  lived  on ;  it  could  not  be  killed. 
Within  ten  years  after  the  martyrdom  of 
Bruno,  after  a  world  of  troubles  and  perse- 
cutions, the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  Koper- 
nik was  established  by  the  telescope  of 
Galileo. 

Herein  was  fulfilled  one  of  the  most  touch- 
ing of  prophecies.  Years  before,  the  enemies 
of  Kopernik  had  said  to  him,  "  If  your  doc- 
trines were  true,  Venus  would  show  phases 
like  the  moon."  Kopernik  answered  :  "You 
are  right  I  know  not  what  to  say  ;  but  God 
is  good,  and  will  in  time  find  an  answer  to 
this  objection."  The  God-given  answer  came 
when  the  rude  telescope  of  Galileo  showed 
the  phases  of  Venus. 

On  this  new  champion,  Galileo,  the  attack 
was  tremendous.    The  supporters  of  what 
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was  called  "  sound  learning "  declared  his 
discoveries  deceptions,  and  his  announce- 
ments blasphemy.  Semi-scientific  professors, 
endeavoring  to  curry  favor  with  the  Church, 
Attacked  him  with  sham  science ;  earnest 
preachers  attacked  him  with  perverted  Scrip- 
ture ! 

The  principal  weapons  in  the  combat  are 
worth  examining.  They  are  very  easily  ex- 
amined. You  may  pick  them  up  on  any  of 
the  battle  fields  of  science ;  but  on  that  field 
they  were  used  with  more  effect  than  on  al- 
most any  other.  These  weapons  are  two  epi- 
thets :  "  Infidel "  and  "  Atheist." 

The  battle-fields  of  science  are  thickly 
strewn  with  these.  They  have  been  used 
against  almost  every  man  who  has  ever  done 
anything  new  for  his  fellow-men.  The  list  of 
those  who  have  been  denounced  as  infidel  and 
atheist  includes  almost  all  great  men  of  sci- 
ence— general  scholars,  inventors,  philan- 
thropists. The  deepest  Christian  life,  the 
most  noble  Christian  character  have  not 
availed  to  shield  the  combatants.  Christians 
like  Isaac  Newton  and  Pascal  and  John 
Locke  ard  John  Milton,  and  even  Howard 
and  Fenelon,  have  had  these  weapons  hurled 
against  them.  Of  all  proofs  of  the  existence 
of  a  God,  those  of  Descartes  have  been 
wrought  most  thoroughly  into  the  minds  of 
modern  men  ;  and  yet  the  Protestant  theolo- 
gians of  Holland  sought  to  bring  him  to 
torture  and  to  death  by  the  charge  of 
atheism. 

These  can  hardly  be  classed  with  civilized 
weapons.  They  are  burning  arrows.  They 
set  fire  to  great  masses  of  popular  prejudices ; 
smoke  rises  to  obscure  the  real  questions,  fire 
bursts  forth  at  times  to  destroy  the  attacked 
party.  They  are  poisoned  weapons.  They 
go  to  the  hearts  of  loving  women,  they 
alienate  dear  children.  They  injure  the  man 
after  life  is  ended,  for  they  leave  poisoned 
wounds  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  loved  him 
best — fears  for  his  eternal  happiness — dread 
of  the  divine  displeasure. 

Of  course,  in  these  days,  these  weapons, 
though  often  effective  in  disturbing  good 
men,  and  in  scaring  good  women,  are  some- 
what blunted.  Indeed,  they  not  unfrequently 
injure  assailants  more  than  assailed  ;  so  it 

'  was  not  in  the  days  of  Galileo.  These  weap- 
ons were  then  in  all  their  sharpness  and 

t  venom. 

The  first  champion  who  appears  against 
'him  is  Bellarmin,  one  of  the  greatest  of 
theologians,  and  one  of  the  poorest  of  scien- 
I  tists.    He  was  earnest,  sincere,  learned,  but 
-made  the  fearful  mistake,  for  the  world,  of 
applying  to  science,  direct,  literal  interpreta- 
tion of  Scripture. 

The  weapons  which  men  of  Bellarmin's 


stamp  used  were  theological.  They  held  up 
before  the  world  the  dreadful  consequences 
which  must  result  to  Christian  theology  were 
the  doctrine  to  prevail  that  the  heavenly 
bodies  revolve  about  the  sun,  and  not  about 
the  earth.  Their  most  tremendous  theologic 
engine  against  Galileo  was  the  idea  that  his 
pretended  discovery  vitiated  the  whole 
Christian  plan  of  salvation.  Father  Le 
Gazree  declared  that  it  "  cast  suspicion  on 
the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation."  Others 
declared  that  it  "  upset  the  whole  basis  of 
theology  ;  that  if  the  earth  is  a  planet,  and 
one  among  several  planets,  it  cannot  be  that 
any  such  great  things  have  been  done  especi- 
ally for  it,  as  the  Christian  doctrine  teaches. 
If  there  are  other  planets,  since  God  makes 
nothing  in  vain,  they  must  be  inhabited ; 
but  how  can  these  inhabitants  be  descended 
from  Adam  ?  How  can  they  trace  back  their 
origin  to  Noah's  ark  ?  How  can  they  have 
been  redeemed  by  the  Saviour?" 

Nor  was  this  argument  confined  to  the 
theologians  of  the  Roman  Church  ;  Melanch- 
thon,  Protestant  as  he  was,  had  already  used 
it  in  his  attacks  upon  the  ideas  of  Copernicus 
and  his  school. 

In  addition  to  this  prodigious  engine  of 
war,  there  was  kept  up  a  terrific  fire  of 
smaller  artillery  in  the  shape  of  texts  and 
scriptural  extracts.  Some  samples  of  these 
weapons  may  be  interesting. 

When  Galileo  had  discovered  the  four 
satellites  of  Jupiter,  the  whole  thing  was 
denounced  as  impassible  and  impious.  It  was 
argued  that  the  Bible  clearly  showed  by  all 
applicable  types,  that  there  could  be  only 
seven  planets ;  that  this  was  proved  by  the 
seven  golden  candlesticks  of  the  Apocalypse, 
by  the  seven-branched  candlestick  of  the 
Tabsrnacle,  and  by  the  seven  churches  of 
Asia. 

In  a  letter  to  his  friend  Renieri,  Galileo 
gives  a  sketch  of  the  dealings  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion with  him.  He  says  :  "  The  Father 
Commissary,  Lancio,  was  zealous  to  have  me 
make  amends  for  the  scandal  I  had  caused  in 
sustaining  the  idea  of  the  movement  of  the 
earth.  To  all  my  mathematical  and  other 
reasons  he  responded  nothing  but  the  words 
of  Scripture,  '  Terra  autern  in  asternum  stat.'  " 

It  was  declared  that  the  doctrine  wa3 
proved  false  by  the  standing  still  of  the  sun 
for  Joshua ;  by  the  declarations  that  "  the 
foundations  of  the  earth  are  fixed  so  firm  that 
they  cannot  be  moved,"  and  that  the  sun 
"  runneth  about  from  one  end  of  heaven  to 
the  other." 

The  Dominican  father,  Caccini,  preached  a 
sermon  from  the  text,  "  Ye  men  of  Galilee, 
why  stand  ye  gazing  up  into  heaven  ?  '  and 
this  wretched  pun  was  the  first  of  a  series  of 
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sharper  weapons',  for  before  Caccini  finishes 
he  insists  that  "  geometry  is  of  the  devil," 
and  that "  mathematician  should  be  banished 
as  the  authors  of  all  heresies." 

For  the  final  assault,  the  park  of  heavy 
artillery  was  at  last  wheeled  into  place.  You 
see  it  on  all  the  scientific  battle-fields.  It 
consists  of  general  denunciation,  and  Father 
Melchior  Inchofer,  of  the  Jesuits,  brought 
his  artillery  to  bear  well  on  Galileo  with  this 
declaration  :  that  the  opinion  of  the  earth's 
motion  is,  of  all  heresies,  the  most  abomina- 
ble, the  most  pernicious,  the  most  scandalous ; 
that  the  immobility  of  the  earth  is  thrice 
sacred;  that  argument  against  the  immortal- 
ity of  the  soul,  the  Creator,  the  incarnation, 
etc.,  should  be  tolerated  sooner  than  an  argu- 
ment to  prove  that  the  earth  moves. 

In  vain  did  Galileo  try  to  prove  the  exist- 
ence of  satellites  by  showing  them  to  the 
doubters  through  his  telescope.  They  either 
declared  it  impious  to  look,  or,  if  they  did 
see  them,  denounced  them  as  illusions  from 
the  devil.  Good  Father  Clavius  declared 
that  "  to  see  satellites  of  Jupiter,  men  had 
to  make  an  instrument  which  would  create 
them." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Job  Scott,  after  attending  the  Youths' 
Meeting,  held  after  Falls  Quarter,  Ninth  mo. 
1st,  1786,  writes :  "  We  had  in  this  Meeting 
nine  testimonies  and  a  prayer.  The  apostle 
says,  4  Let  the  prophets  speak  two  or  three, 
and  let  the  others  judge.'  Now,  though  I 
have  never  thought  that  this,  by  any  means, 
confines  a  meeting  to  two,  three  or  four  ap- 
pearances in  public  testimony,  yet  I  think  it 
is  worthy  of  serious  consideration  whether 
Truth,  strictly  attended  to,  and  its  leadings 
deeply  waited  for,  would,  after  two  or  three 
lively,  powerful  and  moderately  lengthy  tes- 
timonies, often  lead  to  further  additions, 
and  whether  such  additions  are  not,  in  gen- 
eral, as  apt  to  hurt  as  help  the  meeting. 

"  I  would  by  no  means  limit  to  any  num- 
ber of  appearances  nor  cramp  the  right  con- 
cern of  any;  but  I  do  fear  that  out  of  the 
fulness  of  good  will  and  warmth  of  desire  for 
the  good  and  advancement  of  the  hearers, 
meetings  are  sometimes  hurt  by  unprofitable 
additions,  and  the  savor,  under  which  they 
might  have  concluded,  in  some  degree  taken 
off. 

"Our  God  is  a  God  of  order,  and  if  we 
keep  to  His  leadings,  '  all  things  will  be  done 
decently  and  in  order?  " 


If  men  would  only  say  what  they  have  to 
*  say  in  plain  terms,  how  much  more  eloquent 
would  they  be! — Coleridge, 


PREJUDICE. 

"Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged,"  Fays 
the  Master.  "  For  with  what  judgment  ye 
judge,  ye  shall  be  judged  ;  and  with  what 
measure  ye  mete,  it  shall  be  measured  to  you 
again."  Prejudice  does  as  much  harm  to  its 
subject  as  to  its  object.  A  prejudiced  man 
hardens  his  own  heart,  chills  his  own  affec- 
tions ;  and  in  cutting  off  his  neighbor  from 
human  sympathy,  cuts  himself  off,  too.  The 
reaction  is  equal  to  the  action.  If  the  "  quali- 
ty of  mercy  "  blesses  him  who  gives  no  less 
than  him  who  takes,  so,  too,  the  quality  of 
harsh  judgment  curses  the  man  who  judges 
no  less  than  the  man  who  is  judged.  Those 
evil  birds,  suspicious,  cruel  censures,  severe 
criticisms,  always  come  home  to  roost.  The 
severe  critic  is  apt  to  be  severely  criticised.  The 
cynic  who  loves  to  find  the  worst  motive  for 
human  conduct  is  himself  unfairly  judged. 
His  punishment  comes  from  the  working  of  a 
natural  law.  He  who  sows  thorns  reaps  what 
he  sows. 

But,  here  we  may  ask,  "Are  Christ's  words, 
1  Judge  not,'  to  be  taken  literally  ?  Are  we 
never  to  notice  the  faults  in  others  ?  Is  it  not 
necessary  and  right  to  do  so  in  order  to  warn 
others  and  guard  ourselves?  It  I  discover 
that  a  man  is  a  rogue,  am  I  to  trust  him,  and 
encourage  others  to  trust  him,  as  if  he  were 
an  honest  man  ?" 

Certainly  not.  The  words  of  Jesus  are  al- 
ways to  be  interpreted  by  common  sense.  He 
is  not  opposing  all  judgment,  but  harsh, 
hasty,  unfounded,  prejudiced  judgment. 

But  it  may  be  said  again  :  "  I  cannot  ielp 
having  a  prejudice,  sometimes,  for  or  against 
others.  I  have  an  intuitive  and  irresistible 
impression  made  on  me  as  soon  as  I  see  a 
man.  These  intuitions  I  find  to  be  often 
much  more  to  be  trusted  than  any  reasoning 
process.  I  find  them  borne  out  by  the  sub- 
sequent developments." 

We  all  know  that  such  intuitive  judgments 
are  especially  attributed  to  the  feminine  in- 
tellect. And  we  must  admit  that  won? en  are 
often  guided  by  them  to  clear  perceptions  of 
character,  when  those  who  judge  only  by  a 
man's  known  actions  are  mistaken  and  de- 
ceived. 

We  can  also  see  why  this  is.  A  man  may 
conceal  his  bad  actions  ;  he  may  hide  all  his 
separate  evil  deeds;  he  may  cover  up  his 
real  life  of  evil,  and  make  very  white  the  out- 
side of  the  cup  and  platter ;  but  there  is  one 
thing  he  cannot  hide,  and  that  is  the  result 
which  his  whole  life  leaves  on  his  face,  his 
manner,  the  tone  of  his  voice,  the  look  of  his 
eye.  ^  The  man's  total  life  determines  the 
total  impression  made  by  his  appearance.  If 
he  is  a  mean  man,  meanness  appears  in  his 
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face.  If  he  is  a  cruel  man,  there  is  a  hard 
glitter  of  ferocity  in  his  eye.  If  he  is  a  li- 
centious man,  that  brutality  is  seen  in  the 
sensual  lip.  If  he  is  honest,  his  honesty  looks 
from  his  whole  manner.  If  he  is  pure,  that 
also  appears  in  the  serene  light  of  his  brow 
and  eye.  So  that  when  we  speak  of  an  in- 
tuitive perception  of  character,  we  may  merely 
mean  a  perception  of  the  man's  life  as  it  has 
become  incorporate  in  his  appearance  and 
manner.  And  then  we  do  not  prejudice  him  ; 
we  judge  him  by  his  whole  past,  not  a  part 
of  it. 

This  is  true.  At  the  same  time  all  these 
intuitions  and  judgments  by  the  impression 
made  upon  us  require  to  be  carefully  an- 
alyzed, and  not  hastily  used  ah  the  ground  of 
opinion.  First  impressions,  we  know,  may 
deceive  us.  What  we  think  the  outcome  of 
&  man's  life  may  be  only  some  misfortune  of 
manner,  some  result  of  bad  training,  some 
inborn  reserve  or  coldness  which  hides  a  vital 
goodness  below.  We  must  not  judge  before 
the  time,  even  in  our  intuitions,  but  wait,  and 
weigh,  and  consider,  and  give  the  best,  not 
the  worst,  interpretation  we  can. 

And  why  is  it  necessary  always  to  judge? 
Why  judge  at  all?    The  Greek  word  trans- 

i  lated  "  to  judge,"  has  the  same  root  as  our 
word  "  to  criticise."  It  seems  to  me  that  there 
is  more  criticism  at  present  than  is  necessary. 
AH  literature  runs  to  criticism.  The  man 
who  cannot  write  a  book  always  feels  fully 

;  competent  to  criticise  it ;  and  all  criticism 
tends  to  destructive  criticism.  It  is  so 
much  easier  to  find  fault  than  to  discover 
merits. 

Jesus  Himself  was  not  fond  of  judging  or 
-criticising.  When  it  was  necessary,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Pharisees  who  were  mislead- 
ing the  people,  He  could  expose  their  hypoc- 
!  ricy ;  but  He  did  it  openly,  in  the  presence 
of  all  the  people  ;  and  He  did  it  thoroughly, 
once  for  all. 

Nevertheless,  Jesus  says,  "  I  came  not  to 
judge  the  world."  In  many  mediaeval  Chris- 
tian pictures  Christ  is  seen  on  a  throne  as  a 
judge.  But  He  says  of  Himself,  "  If  any 
•man  hear  My  word,  and  believe  not,  I  judge 
him  not ;  for  I  come  not  to  judge  the  world. 
The  word  that  I  have  spoken,  the  same  shall 
ljudge  him  at  the  last  day." 

The  real  judge  of  the  world  is  the  truth — 
truth  seen  and  known.  The  manifestation  of 
truth  is  the  real  judge.  Sooner  or  later  all  men 
must  face  the  truth,  must  see  God  as  He  is, 
must  see  themselves  as  they  are.  Therefore, 
instead  of  judging  others,  it  is  well  to  judge 
ourselves;  for,  says  the  Scripture,  "If  we 
judge  ourselves,  we  shall  not  be  judged."  By 
the  application  of  truth  to  our  own  con- 
science, and  to  the  conscience  of  others,  we 


are  able  to  judge  the  world,  as  Jesus  is  to 
judge  the  world. 

Every  truth  which  we  utter  goes  out  to 
judge  the  world  ;  to  set  the  sheep  on  one 
side  and  the  goats  on  the  other  ;  to  send  some 
away  into  spiritual  life  and  peace,  and  others 
into  the  spiritual  fires  of  remorse  and  self- 
knowledge.  So  it  is  that  the  saints  judge  the 
world  and  men  and  angels.  Many  a  poor 
man,  solitary  and  unknown,  sends  forth  a 
truth  whose  author's  name  is  never  spaken, 
which  passes  into  life  and  literature,  becomes 
a  proverb  in  the  mouths  of  men,  and  so  goes 
up  and  down,  j  udging  the  world  for  centuries. 

Therefore,  let  us  not  be  anxious  to  judge 
or  to  criticise  others.  If  we  see  the  truth, 
and  are  able  to  help  others  to  see  it,  they  will 
be  judged  by  that ;  sooner  or  later  they  will 
judge  themselves  by  it;  and  no  judgment 
pronounced  by  others  is  of  any  value  till  we 
see  its  truth  ourselves.  Even  the  judgments 
of  the  Almighty  would  not  help  us  till  we 
were  convinced  of  their  justice.  Most  per- 
sonal judgments  and  criticisms  are  apt  to 
seem  harsh,  unfair,  unjust  and  unkind  to  the 
person  criticised.  They  always  seem  so  if 
there  is  no  love  mixed  with  them,  and  so 
they  do  him  no  good.  This  is  why  we  ought 
always  to  try  to  see  the  good  as  well  as  the 
evil  in  the  person  we  feel  called  on  to  judge, 
and  speak  the  truth  in  love. 

Finally,  there  is  a  sense  in  which  we  can 
never  judge  our  fellow-creatures  at  all.  We 
may  judge  their  actions,  if  we  are  sure  of 
them  ;  we  may  judge  their  motives,  if  we  can 
fairly  infer  the  motives  ;  we  may  judge  their 
characters,  and  say  a  person  is  truthful,  such 
another  is  untruthful ;  such  a  man  i3  good- 
natured,  such  another  ill  tempered.  But  be- 
low actions,  words,  motives,  character,  is  the 
man  himself ;  the  personal  soul,  which  is 
only  known  to  God.  What  that  soul  is  worth 
in  God's  eyes  we  can  never  say.  How  much 
it  has  struggled,  how  much  resisted;  how  it 
has  longed  and  prayed  for  light,  and  not 
found  it ;  how  it  has  been  misled  and  op- 
pressed by  evil  circumstances ;  what  secret 
capacities  and  value  in  the  sight  of  God  it 
may  have,  we  can  never  know  here.  If  we 
bore  this  in  mind  in  all  our  judgments,  they 
would  not  be  less  honest  and  manly,  but  they 
would  be  loving,  generous,  hopeful.  We 
might  fiud  fault  with  a  man,  but  we  would 
not  hate  him.  The  more  we  saw  of  his  evil, 
the  more  pity  we  should  feel  for  him,  the  more 
desire  we  should  have  to  help  him.  Then, 
in  our  judgments,  "mercy  and  truth  would 
meet  together,  righteousness  and  peace  would 
kiss  each  other." — James  Freeman  Clarke,  in 
Saturday  Evening  Gazette. 

Tempt  no  man  lest  thou  fall  for  it. 
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CLEAN  WAYS. 

"  Wherewith  shall  a  young  man  cleanse 
his  way  f  "  A  way  has  a  direction,  and  leads 
somewhither.  A  way  is  continuous,  and  if 
we  are  in  it,  we  are  advancing  in  it.  A  way 
differs  in  its  direction  from  other  ways,. and 
diverges  more  and  more  from  them  the  far- 
ther one  travels  upon  it.  There  is  hardly  any 
error  so  perilous  as  that  of  imagining  that 
there  can  be  isolated  acts  or  states  of  mind. 
Every  present  has  its  closely  affiliated  future. 
Every  deed,  every  reverie,  every  thought,  is 
a  cause.  We  are  moving  en  in  character  as 
in  years.  We  are  not  to-day  what  we  were  a 
week  ago.  Has  the  past  week  been  consecrated 
by  prayer,  by  faithful  duty,  by  evil  spurned 
and  temptation  resisted, — we  have  made  a 
full  week's  journey  heavenward.  Has  the 
past  week  been  one  of  scanted  work,  of  neg- 
lected duty,  of  forbidden  indulgence, — it  is 
not  merely  a  week  wasted,  but  a  week  of  pro- 
gress in  evil ;  and  this  morning  finds  us  less 
inclined  to  the  right,  more  prepense  to  the 
wrong,  less  our  own  masters,  an  easier  prey  to 
bad  example  or  malign  influence  than  we 
were  a  week  ago.  There  are  in  our  lives  no 
isolated  acts,  but  only  ways.  The  wrong,  of 
which  you  say,  "  Only  this  once,  and  it  shall 
never  be  repeated,"  provokes  its  own  repeti- 
tion,— starts  you  in  its  own  direction.  The 
violation  of  truth  or  integrity,  with  the  ex- 
pectation and  purpose  of  retrieving  it  speed- 
ily, involves  you  in  a  labyrinth  of  mole-paths, 
in  which  you  lose  your  way,  and  may  never 
find  your  way  back.  The  laws  of  sobriety  or 
purity  once  transgressed,  you  have  not  the 
power  which  you  previously  thought,  you  had 
to  retrace  your  steps.  You  meant  an  act ; 
you  have  found  it  a  w7ay, — a  precipitous  way, 
too,  on  which  you  gain  momentum  with  every 
step. 

Let  me  beg  you,  then,  to  see  whilher  you 
are  going, — whither  your  way  leads.  Start 
not  in  a  direction  which  you  are  not  willing 
to  follow  to  the  end.  Take  not  your  first 
step  on  any  evil  way,  unless  you  are  ready  to 
encounter  the  dishonor,  degradation,  misery 
and  ruin  which  have  visibly  overtaken  the 
advanced  travelers  on  that  way.  Could  I 
only  put  you  at  my  own  point  of  vision ; 
could  I  only  reveal  to  you  the  life-histories 
that  have  passed  under  my  eye,  and  the  prog- 
nosis from  the  earlier  stages  of  the  life  way 
that  has  been  sadly  verified  and  seldom  de- 
ceived, I  know  that  you  would  be  as  afraid 
of  the  beginnings  of  evil  as  you  are  now  of 
its  bitter  end.  Not  that  there  are  lacking 
single  instances  of  evil  forsaken,  of  false  ways 
retraced.  But  the:te,  if  you  could  scan  them 
narrowly,  would  give  you  no  encouragement; 
for  they  have  been  cases  of  intense  inward 


suffering,  of  purgatorial  fires,  of  remorseful 
sorrow;  often,  too,  of  disgrace  clinging  to 
the  name  after  it  had  ceased  to  be  deserved  ; 
of  lost  ground  never  recovered ;  of  life-long 
shame;  of  a  permanently  diminished  capa- 
city for  good.  Moreover,  ihese  instances,, 
whose  prestige  is  anything  rather  than  hope- 
ful, are  but  infinitesimally  few  compared 
with  those  in  which  no  space  has  been  found 
for  repentance. 

If  you  will  examine  your  self  conscious- 
ness, you  will  find  that  it  is  never  as  to  the 
qualities  of  actions  that  you  feel  doubt  or 
hesitation.  The  questions  which  perplex 
you,  and  which  it  is  unspeakably  dangerous 
for  a  young  person  to  begin  to  ask,  are  such* 
as  these :  How  far  may  I  go  in  a  wrong 
direction,  and  yet  be  sure  to  go  no  farther? 
Is  there  any  harm  in  a  slight  compromise  of 
principle  ?  Can  I  not  with  ultimate  safety 
trespass  once,  or  a  little  way,  on  forbidden 
ground?  Can  I  not  try  the  first  pleasant^ 
attractive  steps  on  a  way  which  I  am  deter- 
mined, on  no  account,  to  pursue  farther? 
May  I  not  go  as  far  in  the  wrong  as  others 
are  going  without  reproach  and  without  fear?" 
Is  there  not  some  redeeming  grace  in  com- 
panionship, so  that  I  may  venture  with  others- 
a  little  farther  than  I  would  be  willing  to  go 
alone?  May  not  my  conscience,  under  care- 
ful home-training  and  choice  home  examples,, 
have  become  more  rigid  and  scrupulous  than 
is  benefitting  or  manly  in  one  who  has  emerged 
into  comparative  freedom?  In  these  ques- 
tions are  the  beginnings  of  evil,— the  first,  it 
may  be,  fatal  steps  in  miry  ways.  Your  con- 
science will  not  mislead  you ;  but  you  relax 
its  strict  control  at  your  peril.  So  long  as 
you  obey  your  conscience,  you  are  taking 
heed  to  your  way  according  to  the  word  of 
God  

Among  those  whom  I  address  there  is  prob- 
ably not  a  single  person  who  would  not  indig- 
nantly spurn  the  thought  of  a  low,  disgrace- 
ful, vicious  life,  as  beneath  the  meanest  possi- 
bility for  his  future.  But  there  are  two  life- 
ways,  between  which  a  young  man's  first 
choice  usually  lies.  One  is  that  on  which 
the  youth  yields  himself  without  questioning 
to  the  most  attractive  companionships,  to  in- 
dulgences near  the  border  line  between  the 
forbidden  and  permissible,  if  sanctioned  by 
his  friends  and  associates ;  to  the  loosest  con- 
struction of  duty  and  the  widest  liberty  of 
speech  that  pass  current  in  their  circle.  The 
other  is  that  on  which  the  twin  guidance  of 
conscience  and  of  Christ  is  chosen,  and  never- 
parted  from.  The  former  is  a  way  which 
never  looks  so  well  as  at  its  starting-point, 
and  in  which  miry  passages  very  early  befoul 
the  traveler  in  his  own  consciousness,  and  in 
the  eyes  of  all  who  have  the  least  true  dia- 
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cernment  of  character.  The  latter  we  have 
seen  only  with  growing  complacency,  admi- 
ration and  gladness, — a  way  brightening  as 
it  advances,  yet  so  radiant  even  in  early 
youth  that  added  lustre  is  a  fresh  surprise, 
still  a  surprise  that  grows  and  multiplies  with 
years,  till  in  ripened  manhood,  or  the  not 
decline  but  culmination  of  old  age,  there 
seems  to  rest  a  heavenly  glory  on  the  life 
which,  from  childhood  onward,  has  kept  only 
clean  ways  under  the  guidance  of  God's  word. 
— Dr.  A.  P.  Peabody. 

[A  Friend,  who  resides  in  another  State 
and  in  an  isolated  situation,  in  forwardiDg 
his  subscription  for  our  new  volume,  bears  a 
simple  and  touching  testimony  to  the  suffici- 
ciency  of  Divine  Grace  to  guide  and  support 
through  life,  and  to  give  serenity  and  hope  in 
its  decline. — Eds.] 

He  writes : 
We  are  getting  old  (now  nearly  83)  and 
get  about  but  little.  We  like  to  hear  how 
Friends  are  getting  along.  We  are  very 
much  alone  in  our  views  in  thi3  town — no  one 
but  my  wife  and  I  that  we  know  of,  that  hold 
to  the  Grace  of  God  or  Light  of  Christ  as  be- 
ing sufficient  to  guide  us  through  life,  with- 
out the  assistance  of  some  man,  in  the 
office  of  the  church  to  give  hi3  assent  or  ad- 
vice to  make  it  safe  for  us.  In  this  State  the 
priests  bear  rule,  and  the  people  like  to  have 
it  so.  When  young  in  years,  we  were  both  of 
a  religious  turn  of  mind,  and  looked  to  the 
Holy  One  for  help,  and  found  it,  and  have 
been  blessed  all  the  way  through  life.  We 
came  into  the  Society  a  short  time  before  the 
separation  in  1827,  and  I  thought  what  a 
mistake  we  had  made,  falling  into  trouble  in- 
stead of  that  love  and  unity  we  had  expected  ; 
but  we  learned  by  it  not  to  depend  upon  the 
Society,  but  upon  the  same  Holy  One  that  we 
looked  to  in  the  beginning,  and  who  we  hope 
will  continue  with  us  to  the  end  of  our  time." 


The  greatest  man  is  he,  who,  choosing 
the  right  with  invincible  resolution,  resists  the 
sorest  temptations  from  within  and  without; 
who  bear  the  heaviest  burdens  cheerfully ; 
who  is  the  calmest  in  storms,  and  whose  reli- 
ance on  truth,  on  virtue,  on  God,  is  the  most 
unfaltering. 


^SCRAPS^ 

PROM      UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 

Our  meeting  and  Testament  class  are  quite 
as  large  as  they  were  last  autumn  and  as  sat- 
isfactory.   Yet  I  crave  more  of  an  individ- 
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ual  worship  and  burden  carrying  than  we 
seem  to  have.  I  do  not  want  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment, but  it  seems  to  me  there  is  great  desire 
to  hear  the  truth,  much  willingness  to  accept 
the  truth,  and  quite  an  ability  to  distinguish 
it  from  its  counterfeit,  not  only  with  up,  but 
in  general  everywhere,  yet  an  unwillingness 
to  labor  for  it  in  the  Christ  like  way — too 
little  of  the  genuine  cross-bearing. 

I  am  not  at  all  anxious  to  be  doing,  aside 
from  a  clear  and  unmistakeable  call,  but  the 
seose  of  need  and  of  openness  to  receive,, 
without  laborers  to  carry  the  living  message, 
rests  as  a  great  burden  upon  me,  and  I  neither 
see  a  way  in  this  direction,  nor  can  escape 
the  sense  of  burden.  I  feel  as  one  caught  ict 
a  great  net  of  circumstances,  so  that  impa- 
tient struggling  would  produce  an  irremedi- 
able tangle,  while  patient  working,  breaking 
a  thread  at  a  time,  may  in  after  years  leave 
me  free.  If  out  of  all  this  my  Heavenly 
Father,  whose  presence  and  sustaining  power 
I  have  unmistakeably  felt  of  later  years,  will 
only  work  at  least  my  sufficient  purification, 
I  shall  try  to  be  content,  in  great  gratitude,, 
as  perhaps  I  should  even  for  the  ability  to 
get  through  without  hurting  His  cause ;  but 
my  soul  does  crave  a  little  more — even  that 
I  might  add  something  to  the  light  and  com- 
fort of  weary  wayfarers,  or  to  the  enticement 
of  wanderers  back  to  purer  paths.  So  con- 
stantly come3  from  fields,  more  or  less 
distant,  upon  every  side,  the  Macedonian  cry., 
that  it  is  hard  to  rest  in  perfect  quiet. 

My  feelings  often  salute  you  in  that  affec- 
tion which  is  both  old  and  new;  old,  inas- 
much as  it  dates  so  far  back  I  scarcely  remem- 
ber when  it  had  its  beginning,  and  new,  be- 
cause nearly  every  morning  it  comes  to  me 
with  a  fresh  sense  of  pleasant  and  grateful 
memories.  What  a  blessing  are  our  social 
and  friendly  ties,  more  especially  when  ce- 
mented by  spiritual  companionship,  widening 
and  purifying  our  affections,  and  enabling  us 
to  enjoy  together  that  higher  and  holier  in- 
tercourse which  seems  peculiarly  owned  of 
the  Father!  How  has  it  been  with  you,  my 
friends,  of  late  ?  Singing  the  song  of  rejoic- 
ing that  "  the  horse  and  his  rider  He  hath 
thrown  into  the  sea,"  or  traveling  onward  in 
trust  and  faith,  not  over  hopeful,  but  peace- 
ful, satisfied  with  the  food  dispensed,  and 
daily  growing  more  closely  united  in  feeling 
with  each  other  and  with  our  Heavenly 
Father?  I  believe  this  latttr  is  the  safer 
path,  and  there  is  instruction  in  the  expres- 
sion "  leaning  on  the  breast  of  the  Beloved/" 
not  venturing  to  stand  alone,  but  ever  watch- 
ful and  dependent  on  that  Power  which  we 
have  proved  in  the  past  to  be  an  unfailing 
support.    Though  we  may  look  with  some- 
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what  of  apprehension  into  the  untried  future, 
yet  new  experiences  will  be  met  by  new  reve- 
lations of  the  Father's  love,  and  we  shall  cer- 
tainly realize  that  "His  mercies  are  new 
every  morning." 

There  are  times  when  we  bear  our  friends 
peculiarly  upon  our  hearts,  and  the  leading 
thought  is  of  their  welfare,  until  the  feeling 
becomes  impressed  that  they  are  under  a  dis- 
pensation of  unusual  trial.  So  deep  is  our 
travail  with  them  that  we  are  dipped  into 
their  condition  and  cry  to  the  Father  on  their 
behalf  that  He  will  not  permit  them  to  be  too 
much  discouraged  under  the  purifying  process, 
but  enable  them  under  every  dispensation  to 
declare,  "  It  is  the  Lord,  let  Him  do  what 
seemeth  Him  good."  Have  we  not,  my 
friends,  realized  this  in  past  times,  and  shall 
we  not  again  and  again  say,  "Though  He 
slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  Him"'?  Then  let 
us  strive  to  rejoice  in  all  things,  and  in  all 
thinos  give  thanks,  for  surely  we  are  always 
under  the  sheltering  wing  of  the  Most  High, 
and  all  that  we  love  is  tenderly  cared  for  by 
Him. 
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We  have  a  word  of  caution  for  our  corres- 
pondents, that  they  be  very  careful  not  to 
omit  placing  quotation  marks  when  using 
borrowed  language.  When  these  omissions 
occur  we  ftel  somewhat  implicated,  and  it  is 
not  always  in  our  power  to  correct  the  de- 
ficiency before  our  paper  goes  to  press. 

The  Civil  Rights  Bill. — The  first  case 
under  this  bill  in  Pennsylvania  has  been 
heard  and  decided  before  the  U.  S.  District 
Court,  Judge  Cadwallader  presiding.  The 
case  was  substantially  this  :  A  colored  man, 
a  "  minister  of  the  gospel,"  arrived  in  this 
city,  and  applied  for  accommodations  at  the 
Bingham  House,  which  were  refused  by  the 
clerk,  though  he  saw  several  persons  assigned 
sleeping  apartments  while  he  waited.  There 
appears  to  have  been  no  other  objection  than 
his  color,  and  the  case  was  a  very  plain  one. 
The  jury  returned  a  sealed  verdict  against  the 
defendant.  The  precedent  thus  established 
will  doubtless  prevent  future  violations  of  the 
"  Civil  Rights  Bill "  among  us,  and  help  to 
*  break  down  the  prejudice  that  still  largely  ex- 
ists against  colored  guests  at  hotels. 


It  has  now  become  quite  common  to  see 
numbers  of  our  best  and  most  intelligent 
colored  citizens  occupying  seats  at  lectures 
and  places  of  amusement,  and  no  one  thinks 
of  objecting  to  this  or  to  their  presence  in  our 
public  conveyances. 

"The  Garden." — We  find  among  our 
exchanges  a  weekly  paper,  published  in  Lon- 
don, Eng.,  bearing  the  above  title,  devoted  to 
horticulture  and  pomology.  We  have  been 
interested  in  its  contents  and  the  evidence 
they  afford  of  the  progress  of  garden  and  fruit 
culture  in  England. 

The  great  difference  in  climate  between 
that  country  and  our  own,  will  prevent  "  The 
Garden  "  from  becoming  a  popular  magazine 
on  this  side  of  the  ocean,  except  as  an  ex- 
change or  among  our  most  prominent  gar- 
deners and  pomologists.  The  cost,  too,  stands 
much  in  the  way.  With  our  "American 
Agriculturist,"  "  The  Pen  and  the  Plow,"  and 
other  widely-circulated  monthly  journals  de- 
voted to  the  farm,  garden  and  orchard  at  the 
low  subscription  price  charged  for  them,  a 
paper  costing  eight  and  two-thirds  dollars 
gold,  even  though  published  weekly,  can 
hardly  add  many  names  to  its  list  from  among 
Americans. 

Cheap  literature  on  subjects  intimately 
connected  with  the  material  prosperity  of  a 
country  is  indispensable.  Our  publishers 
understand  this,  and  mainly  depend  on  large 
issues  for  financial  success. 


MARRIED. 

LAMB — ROBERTS. — On  the  22d  of  Second  mo., 
1876,  under  the  care  of  Chester  Monthly  Meeting, 
N.  J.,  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  parents,  George 
M.  Lamb,  son  of  J.  Emerson  and  Esther  Lamb,  of 
Baltimore,  to  Annie  L.,  daughter  of  Josiah  and 
Lydia  Roberts,  of  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


DIED. 

GILPIN. — At  Sandy  Spring,  Md.,  Second  month 
21st,  1876,  Sarah  Gilpin,  consort  of  the  late  Joseph 
Gilpin,  in  the  96th  year  of  her  age. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FROM  OUR  EUROPEAN  CORRESPONDENT. 
No.  90. 
(Continued  from  page  29.) 


FROM  PARIS  TO  LIVERPOOL  IN  WINTER. 

Oa  the  first  of  Twelfth  month  we  take  leave 
of  Par's  for  Boulogne.    The  day  is  very  cold 
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and  the  sky  overcast,  threatening  storm  ;  but 
we  have  cylinders  of  hot  water  under  our 
feet  which  give  great  comfort  to  the  journey. 
Dreary  enough  is  the  landscape,  for  the 
country  is  flat  and  monotonous  ;  but  I  can 
well  believe  that  these  fertile  and  well-culti- 
vated fields,  these  quiet  waters,  and  these  low- 
ly cottage  homes  would  have  great  charm  on 
a  fine  brjght  spring  day  when  one  could  look 
upon  them  from  open  windows.  But  now  our 
glass  is  made  opaque  with  frozen  moisture, 
and  the  bitter  wind  forbids  even  a  transient 
opening  of  the  window. 

The  towns  by  which  we  pass  are  famed  in 
story,  but  we  do  not  pause  to  get  any  definite 
impression,  for  this  is  the  express -train,  and 
speeds  on  its  destined  way.    At  12  we  reach 
the  city  of  Amiens,  the  ancient  capitol  of 
Picardy,  one  of  the  most  considerable  manu- 
facturing towns  in  France.    The  place  is 
historic,  too,  for  here  was  concluded  the 
treaty  of  peace  between  France  and  England 
in  1802,  and  here  in  1870  the  French  armies 
i  suffered  defeat  by  the  Prussians.    But  no 
!  suggestion  of  any  sad  or  gracious  memories 
:  reach  us  in  the  spacious  depot  where  we  wait 
nearly  an  hour.    It  appears  that  some  mis- 
fortune has  befallen  the  locomotive  and  we 
.are  detained  while  another  is  procured,  but 
^we  are  not  apprised  of  this  fact  in  time  to 
make  it  possible  for  us  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the 
Cathedral,  which  i  <  accounted  one  of  the 
finest  Gothic  structures  in  Europe,  dating 
from  the  13th  century. 

It  is  nearly  3  o'clock  when  we  arrive  at 
Boulogne-sur-Mer.  This  is  a  city  which  also 
possesses  many  points  of  interest,  architectu- 
ral and  archaeological.  It  would  be  interest- 
ing, did  time  permit,  to  visit  the  castla,  where, 
jiin  1065,  the  crusading  hero,  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon,  was  born,  to  take  a  ride  to  the  Doric 
Column  which  commemorates  the  deeds  of 
the  first  Napoleon ;  and  to  give  more  than  a 
passing  glance  to  the  Museum  and  the  Libra1 
ry.  We  are  reminded  that  here  in  1804 
Napoleon  assembled  an  army  of  172,000  in- 
fantry and  9,000  cavalry  under  the  command 
j  of  his  ablest  marshals  for  the  invasion  of 
England.  Here  they  awaited  the  arrival  of 
'the  fleet  that  had  been  long  preparing  in  the 
various  ports  of  the  Empire  for  this  express 
•purpose,  when  they  were  to  make  a  descent 
on  the  British  land,  overthrow  the  monarchy, 
tond  establish  there  a  republic.  But  the 
wooden  walls  of  England  were  her  defense, 
md  Nelson's  famous  victory  at  Trafalgar  in 
1805,  delivered  her  from  all  fear  of  the  world 
3onqueror.  No  wonder  the  proud  sons  of 
England  love  to  sing  : 

"Brittania  needs  no  bulwarks, 

No  towers  along  tbe  steep; 
Her  march  is  on  the  mountain  wave, 

Her  home  is  on  the  deep." 


But  the  slender,  bare  looking  little  steamer 
awaits  the  coming  of  the  train,  and  we  step 
upon  the  chill,  wet  deck,  and  descend  with 
other  passengers  a  steep  stairwav  to  a  dark, 
dismal  cabin,  where  a  sad  looking  host  of  wo- 
men and  children  have  taken  refuge.  Great 
piles  of  ominous-looking  basins  suggest  the 
misery  which  is  anticipated,  and  we  get  out 
all  our  available  wraps  and  retreat  to  the 
deck,  preferring  to  brave  the  elemental  war 
rather  than  the  impure  atmosphere  below. 
There  is  no  seat  available  but  the  wet  benches, 
no  shelter  from  the  snow  which  comes  down 
incessantly  but  wearily, — nothing  even  to 
keep  the  feet  from  the  wet  deck.  So  we  lo- 
cate ourselves  in  the  vicinity  of  the  smoke- 
pipe — making  the  best  of  the  situation, — and 
one  of  the  officials,  in  pity,  brings  us  an  oil- 
cloth coat  to  protect  us  from  the  storm,  when 
the  steamer  moves  out  the  river  mouth  to  the 
sea,  and  we  are  soon  upon  the  dark,  heaving 
channel.  The  ugly  little  vessel  is  swift,  though 
comfortless,  and  we  are  glad  to  know  that  in 
two  hours  we  will  reach  the  desired  haven  at 
Folkstone.  How  the  storm  wind  blows,  how 
chill  is  the  snow,  how  miserably  cold  is  the 
salt  sea  spray  which  dashes  over  us  ;  but  we 
talk  of  balloons  and  speculate  hopefully  on 
the  glorious  possibilities  of  the  coming  time 
when  men  may  pass  blissfully  from  the  con- 
tinent into  the  island  realm,  sailing  on  the 
wings  of  the  wind  and  paying  no  sorrowful 
sound  dues  to  cruel  Neptune. 

Now,  is  it  not  a  wondrous  thing  that  the 
great  highway  between  these  two  mighty  na- 
tions should  be  so  dismally  devoid  of  the 
commonest  comforts — decidedly  inferior  to 
any  other  route  I  ever  had  any  experience  of, 
either  at  home  or  abroad  ? 

It  was  almost  dark  night  when  we  come  to 
rest  in  the  harbor  of  Folkstone,  and  land  up- 
on the  shores  of  our  storm  swept  fatherland. 
Cold  and  drear  it  seems  to  us  as  we  hurry 
along  the  indicated  pathway  and  seek  places 
in  the  train  which  waits  to  bear  us  to  London. 
Bitter  cold  and  wet  it  is,  and  we  venture  to 
request  the  substantial-looking  guard  to  fur- 
nish us  with  foot-warmers,  but  receive  the 
bluff  Anglo-Saxon  response,  "  There  ain't 
none !  "  So  we  go  cold  and  shivering,  but 
hopeful,  on  our  darkened  way,  arriving  at 
London  about  8  o'clock  in  the  evening.  A 
pleasant  fireside  awaits  us,  and  warmth  and 
good  cheer  soon  induce  forgetfulnesa  of  the 
trials  and  discomforts  of  a  winter  trip  from 
Paris  to  London. 

A  few  days  in  the  great  metropolis  of  the 
world  in  the  depth  of  winter,  afford  a  won- 
drous contrast  to  our  first  visit  in  the  spring 
time  when  we  saw  London  at  its  brightest. 
Now  the  snow  falls  every  day  heavily,  and, 
though  many  carts  are  employed  in  removing 
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the  mass  from  the  streets,  and  conveying  it  to 
great  barges  in  the  river  to  be  deposited  where 
it  will  fatten  and  not  cumber  the  earth,  enough 
remains  to  form  a  thick  layer  of  mud  in  the 
mcst  traveled  thoroughfares  and  a  thick  pad- 
ding upon  the  quieter  streets,  which  makes 
them  almost  as  silent  as  the  country. 

Short  and  dark  are  the  days,  only  occasion- 
ally brightened  with  brief  gleams  of  sunshine, 
struggling  wierdly  down  through  the  fog,  but 
producing  a  curious  and  rich  effect  upon  the 
snowy  scene.  A  bright  tinted  indefiniteness, 
reminding  one  of  the  peculiar  beauty  of 
Turner's  landscapes;  a  peaceful,  dreamy 
vagueness  recalling  to  memory  the  myths  of 
poetic  fancy,  characterizes  this  London  win- 
ter weather  at  times;  but  a  veritable  fog  is 
really  a  very  gloomy  experience. 

The  4th  of  Twelfth  month  was  a  chill, 
snowy  day,  the  white  flakes  descending  with- 
out intermission  from  early  morning  till  late 
in  the  evening,  and  not  a  breath  of  wind 
stirred  the  heavy  atmosphere.  This  was  the 
day  I  had  intended  to  devote  to  the  Kensing- 
ton Museum,  but  the  gloomy  atmosphere 
made  it  doubtful  whether  the  treasures  of  the 
great  collection  could  really  be  inspected.  I 
was  urged  to  go,  however,  being  assured  that 
if  the  day  proved  very  dark  the  gas  would  be 
lighted  to  dispel  the  obscurity  within.  The 
visit  did,  indeed,  prove  very  satisfactory,  and 
I  spent  several  hours  in  the  deliberate  survey 
of  works  of  art,  archoelogical  relics,  curiosities 
from  all  lands,  and  symbols  of  old  religious 
notions  which  have  arrested  the  attention  of 
different  races  of  mankind,  and  was  sitting 
in  pleased  contemplation  in  the  large  hall 
devoted  to  the  famous  cartoons  of  Raphael, 
when  a  sudden  obscurity,  like  that  of  night, 
startled  me.  Looking  at  my  watch,  I  found 
it  was  only  2  o'clock  P.  M.,  and  thought  for 
a  moment  that  a  heavy  snow  had  made  the 
ample  sky-light  of  the  hall  quite  ineffective. 
A  little  lad  comes  and  sits  by  me  as  if  for 
protection  in  the  darkness,  and  I  ask  him  if 
the  gas  will  not  be  lighted  soon.  He  is  not 
sure,  so  we  rise  and  grope  our  way  toward 
the  stairs  and  descend  in  the  hope  of  finding 
more  light  from  the  side-windows  below.  But 
I  find  darkness  without  as  well  as  within, 
only  relieved  by  the  ghostly  whiteness  of  the 
fresh  fallen  and  falling  snow.  But  the  gas 
was  beginning  to  blaze,  and  very  soon  this 
strangely  stored-up  brightness,  which  a  past 
age  has  bequeathed  us,  has  taken  the  place  of 
the  vanished  day  beams.  This  is  then  a 
veritable  London  fog,  but  almost  phenomenal 
from  its  density.  A  heavy  cloud  had  sud- 
denly descended  on  the  city,  rendering  the 
atmosphere  a3  black  as  night  for,  perhaps,  an 
hour  and  a  half.  The  heavy  snow  by  this 
time  had  stopped  most  of  the  omnibuses  as 


well  as  the  cabs,  and  a  great  and  ominous 
silence  falls  on  the  mighty  city.  Very  few 
pedestrians  were  on  the  street  when  I  left  the 
Museum  at  half  past  three,  and  I  believe  it 
was  considered  that  the  frozen  snow  had  made 
the  walking  really  dangerous.  But  I  walked 
fully  half  a  mile  without  any  difficulty,  before 
I  could  find  a  conveyance  in  the  curiously 
solemnized  streets.  The  fog  disappeared  be- 
fore nightfall  as  suddenly,  almost,  as  it  came, 
and  the  skies  became  comparatively  clear,  or 
as  clear  as  a  Londoner  hopes  or  expects  to 
see  them  in  winter.  S.  R. 

Twelfth  month  1th,  1875. 

From  the  N.  Y.  Tribune. 
GEOGKAPHICAL  PROGRESS  IN  1875. 

Chief  Justice  Charles  P.  Daly,  President 
of  the  American  Geographical  Society,  de- 
livered the  annual  address  before  that  body 
on  the  26th  of  last  month.  He  presented  a 
comprehensive  statement  of  the  "  Explora- 
tions, Discoveries  and  Geographical  work  of 
the  world  in  1875,"  of  which  the  following  is 
a  summary  : 

The  first  quarter  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  completed  by  the  year 
lb75,  was  distinguished  by  activity  in  every 
branch  of  scientific  inquiry,  but  particularly 
in  geographical  exploration  and  discovery. 
At  no  time  has  this  work  had  such  an  interest 
since  the  great  age  of  maritime  discovery  that 
began  early  in  the  fifteenth  century  with  the 
exploration  of  the  western  coast  of  Africa  by 
the  Portuguese  and  culminated  in  the  cir- 
cumnavigation of  the  globe  by  Magellan. 
The  revived  interest  in  geographical  explora- 
tion may  be  said  to  have  dated  from  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Paris,  Berlin  and  London 
(Royal)  Geographical  Societies  in  1821, 
1828  and  1830. 

The  geographical  explorations  and  labors 
in  the  United  ^States  during  the  year  consisted 
chiefly  of  the  continuation  of  those  heretofore 
begun  by  the  Government,  and  of  which  I 
have  previously  given  an  account.  They 
embrace  the  labors  of  the  Coast  Survey — of 
the  United  States  Corps  of  Engineers — the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  and  the  explorations 
and  surveys  under  the  direction  of  the  Navy 
Department  and  of  the  department  of  the  In- 
terior. Mr.  Win.  H.  Dall,  who,  in  connection 
with  the  Coast  Survey,  has  been  engaged  in 
labors  upon  the  northwest  coa3t  of  America, 
has,  after  careful  observations,  determined 
the  height  of  Mount  St.  Elias,  the  highest 
mountain  in  the  United  States,  to  be  19,500 
feet,  with  the  possible  error  of  500  feet; 
Mount  Fairweather,  15,500,  and  Mount  Cril- 
lon,  15,900,  and  ascertained  approximative^ 
the  heights  of  Mounts  Cook,  Vancouver  and 
La  Pereuse,  and  he  is  of  opinion  that  these 
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mountains  are  not  of  volcanic  origin,  as  has 
I  been  heretofore  supposed. 

The  Wheeler  explorations  and  surveys  west 
of  the  one  hundredth  meridian  have  been 
carried  on  over  areas  in  Southern  and  South- 
Western  Colorado  and  North- Western  New 
Mexico.  Lieutenant  Wheeler  and  Dr.  Roth- 
errock  have  extremely  favorable  impressions 
of  the  district.  It  is  well  timbered,  the  soil 
is  suited  to  vegetable  growth,  and  large  areas 
now  abandoned  for  want  of  water  can  be  cul- 
tivated by  a  system  of  tanks.  The  region  is 
now  no  more  unpromising  than  was  fertile 
Utah  a  few  years  ago.  Prof.  Cope,  the 
paleontologist,  found  abundant  traces  of  for- 
mer population  upon  the  Eocene  plateau  of 
North- Western  New  Mexico.  On  one  of  the 
hills  surrounded  by  a  wall  the  remains  of  a 
town  were  found  called  Cristone.  The  wall  at 
first  appeared  quite  inaccessible,  but  by  climb- 
ing round  the  eastern  face  of  the  precipice,  it 
was  discovered  that  it  was  ascended  by  a 
staircase  of  stones,  a  number  of  which  were 
still  in  position. 

J  In  the  Moquis  .villages  of  Arizona,  de- 
scribed by  Ives  and  Newberry,  towns  were 
perched  on  high  eminences  for  the  purpose 
of  defence,  but  placed  near  some  stream, 
which  enabled  the  inhabitants  to  carry  on  a 
j  system  of  agriculture  ;  but  what  was  discov- 
ered last  year  in  these  ruined  towns  is  very 
remarkable.  There  were  no  indications  that 
the  inhabitants  had  water  at  these  great  ele- 
vations, and  no  evidence  that  cisterns  had 
ever  been  employed.  Pottery  was  found  dis- 
tributed on  the  denuded  hills  for  many  miles, 
with  every  indication  that  this  now  unpeo- 
pled region  of  the*Gallinas  was  formerly  as 
populous  as  are  now  the  more  densely  popu- 
lated Eastern  or  Middle  States  ;  the  number 
|)f  buildings  to  the  square  mile  being  equal  to 
if  not  greater  than  the  number  now  existing  in 
she  rural  districts  of  New  Jersey  and  Penn- 
sylvania. The  extraordinary  fact  in  connec- 
tion with  these  ruined  towns  and  dwellings  is 
ihe  remoteness  of  the  larger  proportion  of 
hem  from  water,  many  being  a  distance  of 
16  miles  from  the  nearest  source  of  supply. 
The  existing  Indian  tribes  who  visit  this  re- 
gion, at  intervals,  know  nothing  of  the  people 
vho  formerly  inhabited  it. 

Dr.  Loew  explored  ruins  of  the  same  char- 
acter in  New  Mexico.  In  Aztlan,  some  of 
he  ruins  fonnd  were  fortified  structures,  hav- 
ss  many  as  500  rooms.  Over  the  surrounding 
>lain  solitary  round  buildings  were  profusely 
cattered,  and  all  of  these  ruins  are  15  miles 
listant  from  any  water.  But  in  respect  to 
hese  particular  ruins  the  explorers  were  told 
>y  the  Indian  guide  that  there  were  cisterns 
ipon  the  mesas  in  which  the  rain  had  been 
aught.  Upon  the  narrow  ridge  of  one  of  the 


mesas,  between  colossal  walls  of  sandstone, 
close  to  the  frightful  precipices  of  the  canons, 
the  ruins  of  a  town  were  found,  of  80  houses, 
partly  in  parallel  rows,  partly  in  squares,  and 
partly  perched  in  gaps  between  the  overhang- 
ing rocks.  Nearly  every  house  had  one  story 
and  two  rooms ;  the  roofs  had  fallen  in,  with 
many  of  the  side  walls,  and  broken  pottery, 
charred  corn,  and  primitive  instruments  for 
grinding  corn  were  found.  The  position  ap- 
peared impregnable,  but  the  Indian  guide 
told  the  explorers  that  the  Spaniards  took  it, 
and  that  the  despair  of  the  people  was  so 
great  in  its  capture  that  they  threw  them- 
selves headlong  into  the  frightful  abyss 
below. 

Prof.  Jenny  spent  five  months  with  a  party 
in  the  Black  Hills,  and  describes  them  as 
rising  like  an  island  from  an  ocean  of  grass 
and  tree-covered  plains.  The  climate  is 
healthy,  one-twentieth  of  the  land  arable,  and 
the  hillsides  fit  for  grazing.  The  gold  fields 
are  not  rich  enough  to  pay  primitive  mining. 
Prof.  Hayden's  survey  was  occupied  in  the 
Colorado  Mountains  from  June  to  November, 
surveying  25,000  square  miles  in  the  south- 
western corner  of  the  Territory.  Over  3,000 
gold  and  silver  claims  have  been  recorded 
here  within  three  years,  and  roads  have  pene- 
trated to  the  wildest  districts.  The  party 
which  has  been  exploring  the  Colorado  now 
forms  the  Second  Division  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  of  the  Territories, 
which  is  under  the  charge  of  Prof.  A.  H. 
Thompson.  During  the  last  year  the  main 
party  explored  the  south-eastern  corners  of 
Utah,  and  a  portion  of  country  about  200 
miles  south  of  Salt  Lake  City,  having  an  area 
of  about  6,000  square  miles,  composed  almost 
wholly  of  volcanic  rocks  and  presenting  the 
volcanic  phenomena  upon  a  great  scale,  high- 
ly varied  and  complex. 

The  memoir  of  the  late  Prof.  J.  Wyman 
upon  the  shell- heap  mounds  and  prehistoric 
remains  on  the  St.  John's  River,  in  Florida, 
close  to  the  Atlantic  coast,  has  been  published 
during  the  year  by  the  Peabody  Academy  of 
Sciences.  The  shell-heap  mounds  on  the  St. 
John's  River  are  the  remains  of  a  people  who 
were  neither  agriculturists  nor  hunters,  but 
who  lived  upon  shell-fish.  This  is  evident 
from  the  quantity  of  the  shell  mounds  and 
the  rude  state  of  the  arts  among  these  people, 
who  are  supposed  to  have  been  of  the  Carib 
race.  Fragments  of  pottery  were  found,  al- 
though not  in  the  oldest  mounds,  and  also 
fireplaces  and  tools,  and  implements  of  stone, 
bone  and  shell,  stone  implements,  however, 
being  rare.  Human  bones  were  found,  but  so 
broken  and  distributed  as  to  make  it  obvious 
that  they  had  not  been  deposited  in  graves, 
but  were  the  remains  of  cannibal  feasts.  The 
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age  of  these  mounds  can  be  fixed  only  aproxi- 
mately.  Trees  growing  over  them  and  other 
indications  show  that  they  existed  at  least 
two  or  three  years  before  the  discovery  of 
Florida. 

The  important  Arctic  event  of  the  year  has 
fceen  the  dispatch  of  an  expedition  by  the 
British  Government  for  the  discovery  of  the 
Pole  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Nares. 
When  last  heard  from,  the  expedition  had 
safely  entered  Smith's  Sound,  and  great  hopes 
are  entertained  that  it  will  succeed  in  reach- 
ing the  Pole  either  by  water  or  by  sledging.  A 
number  of  other  expeditions  have  been  sent  out 
by  the  Russian  Government®and  also  several 
by  private  parties.  A  Swedish  Arctic  Expedi- 
tion, under  Prof.  Nordenskiod,  was  dispatched 
last  summer  in  the  Proven  at  the  expense  of 
a  single  individual,  O.  Dickson,  Esq.,  of  Got- 
tenburg.  Its  object  was  to  pass  around  Nova 
Zembla  and  the  North  and  go  as  far  as  the 
mouth  of  the  Obi  and  the  Yenissei,  which,  it 
was  supposed,  would  be  rich  in  the  bones  of 
the  mammoth  and  in  prehistoric  remains. 
They  penetrated  as  far  as  75°  30  North  lat. 
when  they  sailed  for  the* Yenissei.  The  ex- 
pedition ascertained  that  there  is  a  fine  harbor  \ 
at  the  North -East  Island,  and  found  the 
mouths  of  the  Obi  and  the  Yenissei  free  from 
ice,  and  though  shallow,  sufficient  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  trade  between  Europe  and 
Siberia,  which  will  enable  the  rich  products 
of  Siberia  to  find  an  outlet  along  her  great 
rivers.  The  explorers  were  still  north  of  the 
limits  of  the"  polar  circle,  which  might  be 
supposed  to  be  a  region  covered  with  ice  and 
snow,  but  on  the  contrary  they  found  the 
vegetation  most  luxuriant  and  beautiful. 

About  the  year  1819  Capt.  J.  C.  Symmes, 
an  officer  of  the  regular  army  of  the  United 
States,  advanced  the  theory,  to  the  propaga- 
tion of  which  he  devoted  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  that  the  earth  was  hollow,  and  inhabited 
within,  with  an  opening  at  the  pole,  which 
became  known  throughout  the  country  as 
"  Sym mines'  Hole."  His  son,  now  an  old 
in  an,  has  revived  it,  and  is  advocating  it,  as 
his  father  did,  by  delivering  public  lectures. 
The  father's  theory  was  that  this  hole  or  open- 
ing in  the  Artie  was  about  1,900  miles  in 
diameter,  and  somewhat  wider  at  the  Antarc 
tic  ;  and  now  that  we  have  reached  within 
500  miles  of  the  pole,  about  half  of  the  as- 
sumed diameter  of  the  supposed  hole,  with- 
out any  indication  so  far  of  its  existence,  the 
son  believes  that  if  Capt.  Hall  had  got  sev- 
eral degrees  further  north  he  would  have 
found  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  theory. 

There  is  comparatively  little  to  state  in 
respect  to  Europe.  In  Holland  the  work  of 
draining  the  Zuyder-Z^e  by  converting  it  into 
dry  land  has  been  begun.    A  great  deal  has 


been  done  during  the  year  in  Asia.  The  to- 
tal area  now  surveyed  by  the  British  Pales- 
tine Expedition  is  4,430  square  miles,  which 
leaves  1,500  more  to  complete  the  survey  of 
Western  Palestine.  The  Russian  Government 
has  decided  that  the  route  of  the  railroad 
over  Asia  shall  be  from  Nizhnee  Novgorod  to 
Kasam,  Ekaterinburg  to  Trumen,  which  is  the 
best  one  geographically  to  ultimately  reach 
Pekin  by  the  Desert  of  Gobi.  In  India  ex- 
plorations have  been  pushed.  Mr.  Bond  cap- 
tured two  of  the  wild  dwarfish  race  who  lived 
in  the  hill  jungles  of  the  "Western  Galitz,  to 
the  south  west  of  the  Palini  Hills,  of  which 
racejno  trace  had  ever  been  found.  A  man  and 
a  woman  were  found.  The  former  was  four 
feet  six  inches  high,  and  26 £  inches  about  the 
chest.  He  had  a  round  head  with  coarse, 
black,  woolly  hair  and  dark  brown  skin.  The 
lower  part  of  his  face  projected  like  a  mon- 
key, with  thick  lips  protruding  an  inch  beyond 
his  nose.  He  had  a  comparatively  long  body, 
with  short,  bandy  legs.  He  had  a  grayish, 
bristly  mustache,  but  no  beard.  The  woman 
was  well  developed,  and  about  the  same  size. 
She  had  a  yellow  tint  with  long,  straight 
black  hair  and  a  pleasant  expression.  They 
were  dressed  in  loose  clothes,  and  though  they 
ate  flesh,  they  lived  principally  on  honey  anc 
nuts. 

The  chief  geographical  events  of  the  yeai 
in  Africa  were  the  exploration  of  Victoria 
Nyanza  by  Stanley,  and  the  journey  across 
that  continent  by  Lieut.  Cameron,  from  Lake 
Tanganyika  to  Benquelia,  on  the  westeri 
coast,  about  latitude  11°  56N  south.  Ai 
Egyptian  Geographical  Society  has  been  or 
ganized  by  the  liberality  of  the  Khedive  foi 
the  purpose  of  exploring  Northren  Africa 
It  has  already  300  members,  and  an  annual 
income  of  $7,000. 

Great  attention  has  been  given  during  the 
year  to  the  study  of  the  tides  and  their  causes 
whether  due  to  the  moon,  to  the  suo,  or  t< 
other  influences  of  a  meteorological  nature 
Meteorological  disturbances  in  the  forms  o 
hurricanes  upon  land,  destructive  gales  a 
sea,  etc.,  have  been  very  extensive  and  un 
usual  during  the  year. 

The  natives  of  the  Fiji  Islands  have  beei 
greatly  decimated  by  the  measles,  brought  t( 
the  islands  by  an  English  vessel  of  war.  The 
disease  spread  over  the  larger  and  smallei 
islands  with  frightful  rapidity,  and  has  car 
ried  off  whole  tribes.  The  population  of  the 
islands  was  recently  estimated  at  70,000  na 
tives  and  1,200  whites. 


The  mind  does  not  need  continual  feeding 
to  expand  and  strengthen  it;  but  like  th< 
body,  requires  time  to  digest  its  food. 
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From  the  Evening  Telegraph. 

the  khedive's  empire. 

REFORMS  INAUGURATED  AT  THE  OIENING  OF  THE 
TEAR. 

The  special  correspondent  of  the  London 
Times,  in  Alexandria,  writing  on  the  1st  of 
January,  says  :  — 
To-day  is  important  in  Egypt  in  serious 

,  ways.  This  morning  Riaz  Pacha,  the  Minis- 
ter of  Justice,  in  the  presence  of  the  whole 
European  and  Arab  judiciary,  at  the.  new 
Palace  of  Justice,  declared  the  Mixed  Tribu- 
nals open.  In  a  neat  French  speech  he  said 
that  pergonal  acquaintance  had  fully  con- 
firmed the  confidence  he  had  always  felt  in 
the  judges  selected  by  the  European  Powers  ; 
and  "  I  feel  sure,"  he  added,  with  a  tremor 
in  his  voice,  "  that  a  new  era  is  inaugurated 
to-day  for  my  country." 

Another  change  in  our  old  institutions  is 
made  to-day.  The  Mohammedan  lunar  year 
died  yesterday  for  all  civil  uses,  and  by  a 
decree  of  the  Khedive,  the  Gregorian  calen- 

idar  is  henceforth  the  authorized  guide  in  the 

i  ordinary  dealings  of  life  for  Christian  and 

iMoslem  alike. 

THE  PRESENT  CONDITION  OF  EGYPT. 

ft  The  Egyptian  •Government  has  published 
recently  a  work  on  its  own  resources,  La 
Statistique  de  VEgypte,  which  is  said  to  be 
I  trustworthy,  and  which  throws  much  light 
on  the  conditions  of  the  country.  The  great 
mode  of  enrichment  of  the  country  is  the 
bringing  new  ground  into  cultivation  by 
means  of  irrigation.  The  Khedive  has  thus 
added  to  the  wealth  of  his  doninions  350,000 
acres,  and  for  this  purpose  has  constructed 
113  large  canals  and  750  smaller  ones.  The 
iold  water-raising  apparatus,  whose  form  ex- 
isted at  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs,  has  been 
greatly  increased,  and  there  estimated  to  be 
:|30,000  water-wheels  and  70,000  water-poles 
and  buckets;  but  to  these  the  Government 
jhas  added  500  steam-pumps.  It  i3  believed 
that  there  are  500,000  more  acres  capable  of 
being  made  fit  for  cultivation.  Nor  has  ed- 
ucation been  neglected.  Under  the  previous 
ruler,  only  3,000  children  had  the  privilege 
of  school  training.  In  1863  60,000  were  in 
school,  and  in  1875  90,000  attended  the 
schools  which  were  supported  by  the  State, 
where  even  clothing  and  food  were  furnished 
by  the  Government.  Among  these  school- 
children, however,  there  were  only  3,000  girls, 
j  The  entire  annual  expense  f®r  education  was 
1425.000. 

The  commerce  of  Egypt  has  increased 
greatly  during  the  reign  of  the  present  Khe- 
iive.  The  number  of  vessels  passing  to  and 
from  the  ports  of  the  country  has  doubled. 
The  exports  between  1853  and  1863  amounted 
n  value  to  about  $12,500,000  annually;  in 


1865-75  to  $1000,000.  Of  this  trade,  four- 
fifth  of  the  exports  are  to  England,  and  two- 
fifths  of  the  imports  from  the  same  country. 
During  this  reign  1,100  miles  of  railroads 
have  been  built  in  Egypt,  and  4,000  miles  of 
telegraph ;  the  harbors  of  Alexandria  and 
Suez  have  been  improved ;  the  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  Red  Sea  lit  with  good 
lights;  Cairo  and  Alexandria  have  been  sup- 
plied with  gas  and  paved  in  part,  and  an 
efficient  post  office  established. 


[A  friend  who  was  interested  in  the  let- 
ter to  John  G.  Whittier,  given  in  our  last 
number,  has  sent  us  the  poem  referred  to,  for 
publication. — Eds.] 

THE  VAUDOIS  TEACHER. 
"  The  manner  in  which  the  Waldenses  and  here- 
tics disseminated  their  principles  among  the  Cath- 
olic gentry  was  by  carrying  with  them  a  box  of 
trinkets,  or  articles  of  dress.  Having  entered  the 
houses  of  the  gentry  and  disposed  of  some  of  their 
goods,  they  cautiously  intimated  that  they  had  com- 
modities far  more  valuable  than  these — inestimable 
jewels,  which  they  would  show  if  they  could  be  pro- 
tected from  the  clergy.  They  would  then  give  their 
purchasers  a  Bible  or  Testament ;  and  thereby  many 
were  deluded  into  heresy." — R.  Saccho. 
"  O  lady  fair,  these  silks  of  mine  are  beautiful  aEd 
rare,-^- 

The  richest  web  of  the  Indian  loom,  which  beau- 
ty's queen  might  wear ; 
And  my  pearls  are  pure  as  thy  own  fair  neck,  with 
whose  radiant  light  they  vie  ; 

1  have  brought  them  with  me  a  weary  way — will 
my  gentle  lady  buy  ?" 

And  the  lady  smiled  on  the  worn  old  man,  through 
the  dark  and  clustering  curls, 
Which  veiled  her  brow  as  she  bent  to  view  his 
silks  and  glittering  pearls  ; 
And  she  placed  their  price  in  the  old  man's  hand, 
and  lightly  turned  away, 
But  she  paused  at  the  wanderer's  earnest  call, — 
"  My  gentle  lady,  stay  I" 

"  O  lady  fair,  I  have  yet  a  gem  which  a  purer  lustre 
flings, 

Than  the  diamond  flash  of  the  jeweled  crown  on 

the  lofty  brow  of  kings — 
A  wonderful  pearl  of  exceeding  price,  whose  virtue 

shall  not  decay, 
Whose  light  shall  be  as  a  spell  to  thee  and  a 

blessing  on  thy  way  1" 

The  lady  glanced  at  the  mirroring  steel  where  her 
form  of  grace  was  seen, 
Where  her  eye  shone  clear,  and  her  dark  locks 
waved  their  clasping  pearls  between  ; 
"  Bring  forth  thy  pearl  of  exceeding  worth,  thou 
traveler  gray  and  old, — 
And  name  the  price  of  thy  precious  gem,  and  my 
page  shall  count  thy  gold." 

The  cloud  went  off  from  the  pilgrim's  brow,  as  a 
small  and  meagre  book, 
Uncbased  with  gold  or  gem  of  cost,  from  his  fold- 
ing robe  he  took  ! 
"  Here,  lady  fair,  is  the  pearl  of  price,  may  it  prove 
as  such  to  thee  I 
Nay,  keep  thy  gold,  Task  it  not,  for  the  Word  of 
God  is  free  !" 
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The  hoary  traveler  went  his  way,  but  the  gift  he 
left  behind 

Hath  had  its  pure  and  perfect  work  on  that  high- 
born maiden's  mind, 
And  she  hath  turned  from  the  pride  of  sin  to  the 
lowliness  of  truth, 
And  given  her  human  heart  to  God  in  its  beauti- 
ful hour  of  youth  ! 

And  she  hath  left  the  gray  old  halls,  where  an  evil 

faith  bad  power, 
The  courtly  knights  of  her  father's  train,  and  the 

maidens  of  her  bower  ; 
And  she  bath  gone  to  the  Vaudois  vales  by  lordly 

feet  untrod, 

Where  the  poor  and  needy  of  earth  are  rich  in  the 
perfect  love  of  God. 


FOR  THE  YOUNG. 

THE  COUNTRY  BOY. 
BY  LUCY  LABCOM. 

u  I  pity  the  poor  little  country  boy, 

Away  on  his  lonely  farm  ! 
The  holidays  bring  him  no  elegant  toy  ; 
He  has  no  money,  there  is  no  shop; 
Even  Christmas  morning  his  work  doesn't  stop; 
He  has  cows  to  milk — he  has  wood  to  chop, 

And  to  carry  in  on  his  arm." 

Did  you  hear  that,  Fred,  as  you  came  through  the 
gate, 

With  your  milk-pail  full  to  the  brim? 
No  envy  hid  under  your  curly  brown  pate — 
You  were  watching  a  star  in  the  morning  sky, 
And  a  star  seemed  shining  out  of  your  eye ; 
Your  thoughts  were  glad,  you  couldn't  tell  why; 

But  they  were  not  of  toys  or  of  him. 

Yet  the  city  boy  said  what  he  kindly  meant, 

Walking  on  by  his  mother's  side, 
With  his  eyes  on  the  toy-shop  windows  bent, 
Wishing  for  all  that  his  eyes  could  see; 
Longing  and  looking  and  teasing  went  he, 
Nor  dreamed  that  a  single  pleasure  could  be 

Afar  in  your  woodlands  wide. 

You  ate  your  breakfast  that  morning,  Fred, 

As  a  country  boy  should  eat ; 
Then  you  jumped  with  your  father  upon  the  sled, 
And  were  off  to  the  hills  for  a  load  of  wood  ; 
Quiet  and  patient  the  oxen  stood, 
And  the  snowy  world  looked  cheerful  and  good, 

While  you  stamped  to  warm  your  feet. 

Then  your  father  told  you  to  take  a  run ; 

And  you  started  away  up  the  hill ; 
You  were  alone,  but  it  was  such  fun ! 
The  larch  and  the  pine-tree  seemed  racing  past 
Instead  of  yourself,  you  went  so  fast; 
But,  rosy  and  out  of  breath,  at  last 

You  stood  in  the  sunshine  still. 

And  all  of  a  sudden  there  came  the  thought 

While  a  brown  leaf  toward  you  whirled, 
And  a  chickadee  sang,  as  if  they  brought 
Something  they  meant  on  purpose  for  you, 
As  if  the  trees  to  delight  you  grew, 
As  if  the  sky  for  your  sake  was  blue, — 
"  It  is  such  a  beautiful  world  1 " 

The  graceful  way  that  the  spruce-trees  had 

Of  holding  their  soft,  white  load, 
You  saw  and  admired;  and  your  heart  was  glad, 


As  you  laid  on  the  trunk  of  a  beech  your  hand, 
And  beheld  the  wonderful  mountains  stand 
In  a  chain  of  crystal,  clear  and  grand, 
At  the  end  of  the  widening  road. 

Oh,  Fred  1  without  knowing,  you  held  a  gift 

That  a  mine  of  gold  could  not  buy  : 
Something  the  soul  of  man  to  lift 
From  a  tiresome  earth,  and  to  make  him  see 
How  beautiful  common  things  can  be — 
A  glimpse  of  heaven  in  a  wayside  tree, — 

The  gift  of  an  artist's  eye  ! 

What  need  had  you  of  money,  my  boy, 

Or  the  presents  money  can  bring, 
When  every  breath  was  a  breath  of  joy? 
You  owned  the  whole  world,  with  its  hills  and 
trees, 

The  sun  and  the  clouds  and  the  bracing  breeze, 
And  your  hands  to  work  with  ;  having  these, 
You  were  richer  than  any  king. 

When  the  dusk  drew  on,  by  the  warm  hearth  fire, 

You  needed  nobody's  pity  ; 
But  you  said,  as  the  soft  flames  mounted  higher, 
And  the  eye  and  the  cheek  of  your  mother  grew 
bright, 

While  she  smiled  and  talked  in  the  lovely  light — 
A  picture  of  pictures,  to  your  sight — 
"  1  am  sorry  for  boys  in  the  city  1 " 
— St.  Nicholas  for  February. 


PRACTICAL  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 

[The  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  of  the  29th  ult 
has  such  a  sensible  editorial  article  on  thisf11 
subject  that  we  give  it  nearly  entire.  Eds.^ 

The^keynote  of  civilization  is  the  knowl^L? 
edge  and  the  power  to  use  wisely  all  the 
attributes  of  our  nature,  and  this  knowledge  |, 
and  power  are  attained  through  education., ^ 
Many  women  in  this  day  begin  to  realize  that,  jD(j  j 
the  true  road  for  them  lies  through  skilled  !K? 
labor  and  executive  ability ;  in  suitable  and 
worthy  occupations,  and  are  striving  to  qualii  ^ 
fy  themselves  for  the  performance  of  such  10tfc(i 
labor.     Hence,  they  ask,  and  should  have  w 
ample  and  complete  educational  advantages^ 
equal  to  those  enjoyed  by  men.    Can  any 
reason  be  suggested  why  different  systems  of  jta,. 
education  should  be  provided  for  the  sexes  ?  tt  ^ 
Both  are  in  the  same  real,  matter-of-fact  ^ 
world,  and  are  brought  in  contact  with  the 
same  stern  needs  and  duties.    Under  the  pre-  j 
sent  system  of  education  how  few  women  are 
competent  to  manage  an  estate  or  protect 
themselves  against  fraud  and  wrong,  or  who  C 
understand  sufficient  about  moneyed  corpo-j^^ 
rations  to  invest  funds  intelligently  and  safe-,WTc 
ly.    Happily  the  number  is  increasing  who  1 
think  while  others  of  their  sex  are  content  to 
be  merely  ornamental  members  of  society,  it  ^ 
is  better  to  be  both  useful  and  ornamental ; 
and  no  ornament  is  more  attractive  than  solid 
usefulness.    When  women  are  as  well  in- 
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formed,  as  capable  and  successful  workers  as  ^ 
men,  they  will  find  enough  to  do,  and  reap 
the  full  rewcrd  of  their  toils. 


Or 


all 
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Through  their  personal  influence,  through 
the  press,  through  their  tact  and  more  deli- 
cate skill,  through  manifold  fitting  industries, 
through  their  augmented  knowledge  of  affairs 
formerly  hidden  from  them,  through  quick- 
ened mental  powers  and  increased  physical 
vigor,  and  through  broader  and  higher  aims 
in  life,  woman  will  yet  exert  a  power  in  socie- 
ty vast  and  beneficent  beyond  all  past  expe- 
rience ;  but  it  must  be  distinctly  understood 
that  the  better  future  of  women  depends  not 
upon  what  man  may  concede  to  them  or 
Legislatures  may  enact  in  their  behalf,  but 
upon  their  own  endeavors  

To  the  thoughtful  student  of  history  it 
must  appear  surprising  that,  notwithstanding 
women  in  the  older  civilizations  of  the  He- 
brews, Egyptians,  Greeks  and  Romans,  and 
in  all  Oriental  nations,  held  a  rank  greatly 
inferior  to  that  of  men,  still  so  many  marked 
instances  of  great  and  heroic  women  shine  on 
the  records  of  all  those  nations,  rebuking  and 
refuting  the  disparaging  estimate  of  the  sex, 
ind  proving  that  only  education  was  needed  to 
ievelop  and  utilize  the  vast  intellectual  and 
moral  resources  that  were  latent  in  the  women 
)f  every  age  and  nation.  It  is  interesting  to 
aotice  that  whenever  woman  succeeded  by 
sarnest  self-culture  in  developing  her  powers, 
ler  influence  was  felt  and  recognized  in  the 
idvance  of  civilization  and  in  the  welfare  of 
he  State. 

From  the  earliest  times  woman  has  shown 
hat  she  may  bear  her  full  part  in  the  work 
»f  the  world,  needing  only  proper  education 
md  training  for  the  development  of  her  pow- 
ers, and  history  teaches  no  lesson  more  clearly 
han  this,  that  when  woman's  part  is  well 
lone  all  the  interests  of  society  are  best  pro- 
moted. The  highest  welfare  of  our  race  is 
tound  up  in  a  complete,  well-ordered  system 
f  all  the  members,  weak  and  strong,  male 
,nd  female,  and  the  object  of  education  is  to 
it  and  prepare  men  and  women  alike  to  work 
m  this  great  partnership  of  humanity.  It  is 
impossible  to  elevate  woman  without  benefit- 
ing man,  or  to  depress  her  ; without  injuring 
iim.  The  world  will  be  richer  and  happier, 
kb3r  more  blessed,  life  more  joyful  when  wo- 
kan  rises  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  her 
fights,  and  shares  in  all  the  duties  and  cares 
f  the  race.  We  cannot  too  earnestly  entreat 
»ur  couutrymen  to  awake  to  a  deep  sense  of 
lie  great  duties  and  responsibilities  on  this 
pibject. 

Our  daily  familiar  life  is  but  a  hiding  of 
urselves  from  each  other  behind  a  screen  of 
rivial  words  and  deeds,  and  those  who  sit 
i  ith  us  at  the  same  hearth,  are  often  the  far- 
aest  off  from  the  deep  human  soul  within  us, 
all  of  unspoken  evil  and  unacted  good. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
REVIEW  OF  THE  WEATHER,  ETC. 

FOR  SECOND  MONTR. 


1375 
Days. 

1876 
Days. 

Rain  during  some  portion  of  the  24 

2 

7 

3 

1 

8 

9 

] 

1 

14 

11 

28 

29 

TEMPERATURES. 

Mean  temperature  of  Second  mo.,  per 
Penna.  Hospital  

Highest  point  attained  during  month, 
per  Penna.  Hospital  

Lowest  point  reached  during  month, 
per  Penna.  Hospital  


RAIN. 

Rain  during  the  month,  per  Penna. 
Hospital  


Deaths  during  the  month,  being  four 
current  weeks  for  each  year  


MEAN  TEMPERATURES. 

Average  of  the  mean  temperatures  of 
the  2d  month  for  the  past  87  years 

Highest  mean  of  temperature  during 
that  entire  period,  1857  

Lowest  mean  of  temperature  during 
that  entire  period,  1815,  1838  


1875 
Deg. 


26.55 
58.00 
2bel 


1876 
Deg. 


34.33 
62.00 
13  ab 


Inches. 


2.84 


Indies. 


3.68 


NumVr. 


1467 


NumVi 


1373 


Deg. 


30.84 
41.03 
24.00 


WINTER  TEMPERATURES. 

Mean  temperature  for  the  three  win- 
ter months  of  1874  and  1875  

Mean  temperature  for  the  three  win- 
ter months  of  1875  and  1876  

Average  of  the  winter  temperatures 
for  the  past  eighty-six  years  

Highest  winter  mean  occurring  dur- 
ing that  entire  period,  1827-'28  and 
1850-'51  

Lowest  winter  mean  occurring  dur- 
ing that  entire  period,  18I4-'15  and 
1835-'36   


deg. 


29.42 
35.90 
31.20 

38.33 

26.66 


COMPARISON  OP  RAIN. 

First  month,  per  Pennsylvania  Hos- 
pital   

Second  month,  per  Pennsylvania  Hos- 
pital   

Totals  


1875 
Inches. 


2  36 
2.84 


1876 

Incites. 


2.02 
2.68 


5.20 


5.70 


On  the  1st  we  had  sufficient  snow  to  whiten  the 
pavements.  During  the  night  occurred  a  blow, 
probably  one  of  the  heaviest  Philadelphia  has  ever 
experienced  ;  many  houses  were  unroofed  and  a 
number  of  new  or  unfinished  ones  blown  down — 
trees  and  fences  sharing  the  same  fate.  On  the 
Centennial  grounds  considerable  damage  was  done, 
but  not  at  all  equal  to  the  first,  exaggerated  ac- 
counts. Accounts  from  many  sections  of  the  country 
show  that  the  hurricane  (for  such  it  was)  was  very 
general.    The  2d  was  very  cold.    On  the  3d  it 
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commenced  snowing  about  6  P.  M.,  continuing  all 
the  evening  and  night  and  until  about  10J  next 
morning,  making  very  fine  sleighing  (very  good  out 
of  town),  which  lasted  until  the  morning  of  the 
7th.  From  that  time  till  the  14th,  inclusive,  it 
was  very  warm,  with  much  cloudy,  damp  weather. 
On  the  evening  of  the  14th  we  had  heavy  showers, 
with  thunder  and  lightning  !  On  the  15th  tremen- 
dous showers  in  the  morning,  followed  by  snow  and 
sleet.  During  the  night  of  the  22d  and  morning  of 
the  23d  a  remarkable  change  in  temperature  took 
place,  dropping  to  20  degs.  at  8  A.  M.;  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  24th  still  colder,  the  mercury  descending 
to  12  and  14  degs.  at  the  same  hour  in  different  sec- 
tions of  the  city. 

This  sudden  change  was  experienced  in  almost 
every  section  of  our  country ;  "  zero "  and  below 
frequently  noted — Eastport  10  below,  Concord  12 
below,  and  Mount  Washington  35  below,  etc. 

Our  own  private  correspondent  at  Osceola,  Penn- 
sylvania, writes,  on  the  24th  :  "  Very  cold.  The 
mercury  down  to  zero." 

That  the  month  has  been  unueually  mild  cannot 
be  questioned,  and  yet,  as  we  have  had  frequent 
occasion  to  remark,  not  unprecedented,  as  we  find 
the  mean  temperature  exceeded  fifteen  times  since 
1790 — ail  but  two  years  of  which  reached  35 
degrees  and  over,  while  both  1857  and  1867 
exceeded  40  degrees.  This  game  character  of  re- 
marks will  apply  to  the  entire  winter  season.  Mild 
as  it  has  been,  the  temperature  has  been  exceeded 
seven  times  during  the  same  period  ;  all  of  which, 
however,  come  very  near  the  maximum  of  38.33 
degrees. 

Many  more  comparisons  of  interest  might  be 
introduced,  but  fearing  we  have  already  been  too 
lengthy  for  general  interest,  we  close.       J.  M.  E. 

Philadelphia,  Third  mo.  1st,  1876. 


NOTICES. 

Indian  Committee  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting 
-will  meet  Sixth-day,  Third  month  17th,  at  3  P.  M., 
in  Race  Street  Monthly  Meeting  Room  (tame  day 
as  the  Representative  Committee). 

J.  M.  Ellis,  Clerk. 

Friends'  Charity  Fuel  Association  will  meet  to 
settle  up  its  season's  business  on  Seventh-day  even- 
ing, 3d  month  18th,  at  8  o'clock.  Several  proposed 
changes  in  the  regulations  will  then  come  up  for 
action,  and  the  general  attendance  of  the  active 
members  is  very  desirable. 

Alfred  Moore,  Clerk. 

Philadelphia  First-day  Sctool  Union  will  meet 
Sixth-day  evening,  10th  inst ,  at  Green  Street  Meet- 
ing-house, at  8  o'clock.  Essay  by  Joshua  W.  Gas- 
fcifl.  All  are  invited.  Those  appointed  by  the  sev- 
eral schools  to  constitute  the  committee  to  arrange 
for  the  children's  meeting  will  meet  at  7  o'clock. 

J.  H.  Atkinson,  Clerk. 

The  Committee  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  on  the  pro- 
posed change  of  the  Discipline  will  meet  at  the 
Monthly  Meeting  Room  (Race  Street  Meeting-house), 
on  Sixth-day  evening,  the  17th  of  Third  month,  at 
o'clock.  Elwood  Thomas,  Clerk. 

The  Circular  Meeting  Committee  of  Philadelphia 
Quarterly  Meeting  will  meet  at  Race  Street,  on 
Sixth-day  afternoon,  Third  month  17th,  at  4  o'clock. 
General  attendance  very  desirable. 

Jas.  Gaskill,  Clerk. 


The  Committee  of  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting 
to  district  the  city,  visit  its  members  and  oiherg 
and  aid  in  the  promotion  of  a  better  acquaintance 
and  mc  re  sociability,  will  meet  on  Second-day  even- 
ing next,  Third  month  13th,  at  7-J  o'clock. 

David  Cooper,  Clerk  pro  tern. 

The  next  Third-day  Evening  Meeting  will  be  at 
Girard  avtnue,  on  the  1,4th  inst.,  at  7 J  o'clock. 
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The  celebrated  nickel  mines  of  Lancaster  county, 
which  have  had  almost  a  monopoly  of  the  business 
of  supplying  nickel,  are  to  have  a  rival,  a  vein  of 
nickel  having  been  discovered  in  New  Caledonia 
extending  across  the  entire  island  from  east  to  west. 
There  are  also  in  New  Caledonia  copper  mines  of 
great  richness.  The  gold  mines,  of  which  much 
was  expected  a  few  years  ago,  have  so  far  yielded 
insignificant  results. 

Our  Republic  commenced  in  1776,  one  hundred 
yeais  ago,  with  thirteen  States  and  815,615  square 
miles  of  territory,  which  was  occupied  by  about 
3,000,000  of  civilized  human  beings.  It  has  now  a 
population  of  43,000,000,  who  occupy  thirty-seven 
States  and  nine  Territories,  which  embrace  over 
3,000,000  of  square  miles.  It  has  65,000  miles  of  rail- 
roads, more  than  sufficient  to  reach  twice  and  a 
half  around  the  globe.  The  value  of  its  annual  ag- 
ricultural productions  is  $2,500,000,000  and  its  gold 
mines  are  capable  of  producing  $70,000,000  a  year. 
It  has  over  1,000  cotton  factories,  580  daily  news- 
papers, 4,300  weeklies,  and  325  monthly  publica- 
tions.— Crotzer's  Centennial. 

The  following  telegram  has  been  received  in  Lon- 
don from  Peking,  dated  on  the  4th  of  Second  month  : 
"  Prince  Kung  received  the  New  Year's  visit  of  the 
diplomatic  body  on  the  26th  of  January,  attended 
by  the  Presidents  and  Vice-Presidents  of  all  ihe 
Peking  Boards.  Thirty  of  the  highest  officials  of 
the  Empire  were  present.  Next  week  all  these  dig- 
nitaries will  visit  each  Legation.  This  step  coni- 
stitutes  the  first  departure  for  China,  and  promises 
improved  relations  in  the  future."  Also  one  from 
Rio  Janeiro,  dated  on  the  21st  of  the  same  month  : 
"The  Brazillian  Government  'has  contracted  with  a 
London  firm  for  the  construction  of  works  for  sup- 
plying Rio  Janeiro  with  water,  at  a  cost  of  ten  mil- 
lion of  dollars." 

On  the  2d  of  this  month  Washington  was  thrown 
into  great  excitement  by  charges  of  bribery  against 
Wm.  W.  Belknap,  Secretary  of  War.    The  followr 
ing  is  taken  from  N.  Y.  Tribune,  of  the  3d  instant: 
"Caleb  P.  Marsh,  of  New  York  city,  had  stated  to 
the  House  Comnrttee  on  Expenditures  of  the  War 
Department  that  he  bad  paid  $20,000  to  Secretary 
Belknap,  in  different  sums,  for  a  post-tradership  in 
the  West,  A  post-trader  named  John  S.  Evans  was 
to  be  discharged  to  make  room  for  Marsh,  but  Evans 
contracted  to  pay  $12,000  a  year  (afterward  reduced 
to  $6,000)  to  Marsh  to  be  allowed  to  keep  the  place. 
He  paid  $40,000  to- Mr.  Marsh  under  this  contract, 
of  which  the  latter  paid  half  to  Mr.  Belknap.  Mi;. 
Belknap  was  summoned  before  the  Committee  Wed- 
nesday, and  confessed  to  the  charge?.  Yesterday- 
he  resigned,   President  Grant  accepted  the  resigna- 
tion at  once,  and  placed  Secretary  Robeson  in  i 
charge.    In  the  House  of  Repaesentatives,  Mr.  Clyr  ,  ^ 
mer  presented  resolutions  of  impeachment,  with  the  j 
full  testimony  of  Mr.  Marsh  and  various  documents.  '  1 
There  was  some  debate  on  the  right  to  impeach  un-  Hotln 
der  the  circumstances,  but  the  resolutions  were 
unanimously  adopted." 
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"  THE  OVERSIGHT  OF  THE  MINISTRY." 

[In  Friends1  Quarterly  Examiner,  of  First 
month  last,  there  is  an  article  on  this  subject, 
signed  Henry  S.  Newman,  which  is  charac- 
terized by  much  good  sense  and  good  feeling. 
Though  suggestive  of  a  form  of  religious 
thought,  and  a  condition  unlike  our  own  in 
some  respects,  we  may  yet  make  an  applica- 
tion of  some  of  its  truths. — Eds.] 

.  .  .  .  The  balancing  of  truth  in  our 
own  heart,  and  in  the  economy  of  church 
government,  i3  of  God.  The  freedom  of  the 
Gospel  ministry  is  a  great  boon  to  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Society  of  Friends.  Each  has 
liberty  to  speak  or  not  to  speak.  None  on 
earth  can  put  us  into  a  gallery  and  charge  us 
to  feed  a  congregation.  By  speaking  some- 
times, no  man  commits  himself  to  speak  at 
ill  times.  It  is  a  free  message,  freely  received 
j,nd  freely  given.  We  have  no  hierarchy, 
neither  have  we  any  laity. 

But  all  this  abundance  of  liberty  has  its 
counterpart  in  the  necessity  for  submission  to 
right  government.  In  every  social  privilege 
s  a  claim  to  self-restraint.  For  the  privilege 
)f  living  among  my  fellow-men,  I  content- 
edly forego  many  things  which  might  be  law- 
ful for  a  hermit.  Our  liberty  must  not  rob 
mother  of  his  right.  Whatever  is  an  injury 
:o  those  with  whom  I  associate  cannot  be  the 
prompting  of  God.    I  may  believe  I  am  led 
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by  the  Spirit,  but  the  Spirit  of  God  is  not 
limited  to  my  way  of  thinking,  and  other 
men  are  under  the  guidance  of  the  same 
Spirit.  The  teaching  of  the  Spirit  is  infal- 
lible, but  my  rendering  and  interpretation  of 
it  may  be  full  of  faults.  A  man  is  not  a  min- 
ister or  servant  if  he  rules  where  he  ought 
only  to  serve.  Hence  in  every  rightly  ordered 
church  there  is  some  provision  for  protecting 
the  interests  of  the  congregation  from  the 
caprice  or  misconceptions  of  the  individual. 

We  have  become  so  accustomed,  from 
childhood,  to  the  blessings  of  freedom  of  wor- 
ship, and  liberty  of  action  in  worship,  that 
we  hardly  understand  how  it  strikes  a  stran- 
ger. Perhaps  he  enters  one  of  our  meetings 
with  a  prayer-book  in  his  hand.  Friend 
after  Friend  rises  and  speaks.  Now  it  is  a 
voice  from  the  gallery,  now  from  a  door- 
keeper. Here  is  the  word  of  exhortation  and 
the  voice  of  praise.  There  is  the  strong  voice 
of  the  man  of  business,  accustomed  to  the 
traffic  of  this  world;  but  now  humbled  in 
God's  presence.  Then  is  heard  a  gentle  word 
from  the  lips  of  some  woman,  full  of  the  love 
and  compassion  of  the  Master.  Has  there 
been  no  pre-arrangement  in  all  this?  How 
is  it  there  is  such  harmony  ?  That  prayer 
was  not  the  prayer  of  one,  it  rose  from  the 
whole  congregation.  Our  answer  is,  The 
Spirit  of  God  plans  and  orders,  and,  if  heeded, 
keeps  each  disciple  in  his  place.  The  stran- 
ger expresses  his  astonishment.     "  What 
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flower  there  was  in  that  silence !  The  Lord 
was  there."  Our  questioniDgs  were  hushed, 
■and  it  was  a  delight  to  enjoy  the  favor  of 
heaven.  Thoughts  welled  up  from  the  heart 
of  some  disciple,  and,  treasured  there,  were 
poured  forth  under  the  promptings  of  the 
ever  present  Spirit.  That  which  had  been 
whispered  in  the  ear  in  closets  was  proclaimed 
as  on  the  housetops.  New  light  was  shed  on 
old  truths.  Words  of  the  Master  were 
brought  to  remembrance  in  wonderful  fulfil- 
ment of  His  promise,  for  when  the  Comforter 
is  come  "  He  will  guide  you  into  all  truth." 

While  we  rejoice  in  all  these  privileges,  we 
know  very  well  there  are  times  when  the 
Spirit  of  God  is  restrained  by  some  one  not 
speaking  at  the  right  time.  Disobedience  in 
one  brings  weakness  over  many.  The  hum- 
ble confession  was  not  forthcoming,  and  the 
life  of  the  meeting  was  injured.  The  welfare 
of  the  whole  was  interrupted  because  some 
disciple  was  selfish  or  dilatory.  Each  mem- 
ber has  an  interest  in  rectifying  the  error, 
and  here  arises  the  necessity  for  mutual  help. 

At  other  times  some  one  has  been  trusting 
to  his  "  feelings,"  instead  of  noting  the  point- 
ings of  God's  Spirit,  and  he  has  been  carried 
))3yond  the  general  good.  The  congregation 
generally  has  too  much  good  sense  to  disturb 
itself  at  the  time,  for  those  who  are  living 
near  the  Saviour  experience  the  fulfilment  of 
the  word,  "  Nothing  shall  offend  them."  A 
few  kind  words,  spoken  privately  after  the 
meeting,  put  the  matter  right.  The  minister 
has  often  sepn  his  own  fault,  and  grieved  over 
it,  before  a  syllable  was  spoken  to  him  ;  and 
a  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient. 

Take  another  instance.  A  wave  of  new 
life  overspreads  the  church.  Young  men  and 
women,  who  are  rejoicing  in  their  Father's 
forgiving  love,  are  impelled  in  gratitude  to 
oonfess  Him.  New  forms  of  expression  are 
used.  Ministry  is  greatly  on  the  increase. 
Some  young  Apollo  may  become  a  valuable 
expounder  of  Scripture  with  proper  training. 
And  thus  the  lesson  is  learned,  that  the  more 
life  there  is  in  the  church  the  greater  need 
there  will  be  for  the  oversight  of  the  ministry. 

Alongside  this  vigorous  new  life — perhaps 
as  a  part  of  it — another  rising  influence  is 
seen  in  the  church.  Traditionalism  is  closely 
questioned.  Every  church  office  and  church 
arrangement  is  brought  to  the  bar.  Does 
this  or  that  meet  the  practical  needs  of  the 
day  ?  Some  one  asks,  Is  it  right  to  acknowl- 
edge ministers  at  all  ?  Ought  ministers  to 
require  oversight?  Men  turn  to  Scripture. 
They  read  of  bishops,  presbyters,  deacons  and 
angels.  Shall  we  have  things  as  they  were  at 
Ephesus  or  Pergamos?  Men  of  thought 
wrap  themselves  up  in  their  study,  and  read, 
and  think,  and  come  to  strong  conclusions. 


Other  men,  of  active  temperament,  throw  k> 
themselves  into  the  great  conflict  of  good  and 
evil ;  seize  what  weapons  they  can — hammer, 

rope,  or  pickaxe — to  save  souls.  They  do  ti)1 
not  wait  for  church  sanction  or  endorsement, 

but  work  and  win.    The  moss-covered  house,  ca 

with  its  luxuriant  growth  of  ivy,  and  its  roof  f[» 

through  which  the  stars  peep,  is  beautiful  and  til 

lovable  after  its  kind  ;  but  a  new  generation  n 

enters  into  possession,  the  stone-mason  is  called  ix 

into  requisition,  the  walls  are  ruthlessly  dis-  coi 

mantled  of  their  ivy,  the  roof  is  slated,  the  % 

windows  glazed,  and  the  pretty  antiquity  of  oo 

the  past  gives  place  to  the  music  of  children's  it 
voices.    Is  it  a  loss  or  a  gain  ?  Undoubtedly 
a  gain.    You  cannot  see  so  much  of  heaven 

through  the  roof  as  aforetime,  but  there  is  oe: 

more  true  poetry  in  the  busy  life  of  to  day  to: 

than  in  all  the  picturesque  coloring  of  the  an 

moss- covered  ruin  among  which  we  scrambled  m 

in  our  boyhood.    Reminiscences  of  the  past  th< 

are  well  enough,  but  the  necessities  of  to-day's  lie 

traffic  demolish  the  Temple  Bars  of  yester-i  w 

day.                                                       !  foi 

Such  times  as  these,  and  such  developments  pil 

as  these,  need  a  good  rudder,  and  wise  men  to 

at  the  helm.    The  object  of  a  church  is  to  tei 

foster  every  good  effort,  and  every  holy!  fai 

thought.    It  has  seldom  fallen  to  the  lot  of  foi 

church  convocations  to  initiate  the  new  state  i 

of  things.    From  whatever  point  of  the  com- !  pr 

pass  the  wind  has  sprung  up,  those  who  are  h 

at  the  helm  have  to  cope  with  things  as  they  i 

are,  and  steer  accordingly.    There  may  be  a  pr 

mist  or  fog  over  some  eyes,  but  the  rud-  an 

der  is  in  the  firm  hand  of  Omnipotence.        |  k 

We  regard  education  as  no  essential  part  u 
of  the  true  minister  ;  yet  the  want  of  educa-  tei 
tion,  and  of  mental  training,  may  make  it  all  § 
the  more  needful  for  such  to  be  subject  to  the 
judgment  of  their  brethren.  We  have  a  fa 
scholarship  above  all  colleges,  in  Christ  our  n 
Teacher.  Look  at  the  young  minister.  He  jm 
speaks  not  to  win  applause,  but  in  loyalty  to  j  ao 
his  King.  No  words  can  adequately  repre-  an 
sent  all  that  is  in  his  heart,  yet  his  highest  fce 
thought  is  far  below  the  breadth  of  God's  j  |y 
mind.  The  love  of  God  prompts  and  con- 
strains him,  and  the  warmth  of  his  young  \{] 
heart  does  us  good.  Qj 

•          •          •          •       ■  •    J|  m 

Look,  again,  at  this  grey-headed  Friend.  \  ac 

He  has  spent  his  life  in  silence,  as  far  as  the  j. 

expression  of  his  soul  is  concerned.    He  has  \t 

succeeded  well  in  business ;  and  now,  in  old  l 

age,  he  meditates.    Those  quiet,  grey  eyes  t 

have  seen  many  changes,  and  he  himself  has  »] 

changed.    The  quiet  stream,  that  for  years  „ 

ran  so  silently  in  the  valley,  has  grown  \\ 

stronger  and  stronger ;  and  now  he  must  I  |E 

speak.    There  is  holy  consecration  in  those  j  , 

broken  words,  so  full  of  feeling  ;  but  the  old 
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habits  of  thought  contest  within  him  the  new 
life. 

Another,  years  ago,  spoke  in  few  words 
thoughts  that  had  been  long  maturing  in 
him.  His  gift  was  acknowledged,  and  the 
church  rejoiced  in  it.  But  the  capacity  for 
speech  developed,  and  his  zeal  grew,  till  now 
the  long  sermon  wearies  the  meeting.  A  few 
words,  stumblingly  nttered,  seldom  trouble  a 
meeting,  if  offered  in  humility.  It  is  long 
communications  that  are  almost  always  the 
real  difficulty  in  a  church.  The  evil  creeps 
on  unawares,  and  perhaps  the  church  is  more 
at  fault  than  the  minister. 

Many  a  silent  meeting  is  spent  in  the  still- 
,  ness  of  the  closet ;  no  voice  is  there  save  the 
voice  of  God's  Spirit ;  the  Scriptures  lie  open 
and  light  rests  upon  the  sacred  page.  By 
j  meditation  and  prayer  the  soul  is  enriched ; 

thoughts  enter  the  mind  that  come  from 
I  heaven  and  are  treasured  up  to  be  used  when 
j  wanted.    In  that  solitude  some  are  prayed 
for  who  seldom  pray  for  themselves ;  weary 
1  pilgrims  and  brothers  in  work  are  spoken  for 
|  to  the  King ;  those  who  differ  and  dissent  are 
j  remembered  and  blessed ;  the  minister's  own 
faults  in  that  quiet  room  are  prayed  over  and 
forgiven ;  there  is  found  fresh  oil  and  daily 
I  manna  for  hungry  souls.     "Because  the 
preacher  was  wise  he  still  taught  the  people 
knowledge ;  yea,  he  gave  good  heed  and  sought 
out,  and  set  in  order  many  proverbs.  The 
preacher  sought  to  find  out  acceptable  words, 
and  that  which  was  written  was  upright,  even 
words  of  truth.    The  words  of  the  wise  are 
as  goads,  and  as  nails  fastened  by  the  mas- 
ters of  assemblies,  which  are  given  from  one 
Shepherd." 

He  goes  forth  from  his  closet  and  enters 
the  meeting,  not  predetermined  to  speak,  but 
watching,  moment  by  moment,  the  point- 
ing of  the  Master's  hand.  Another  prays, 
and  his  heart  unites  in  it;  another  speaks, 
and  his  ear  listens  for  the  message  of  God ; 
he  is  a  worshipper  with  others  and  no  longer 
by  himself;  it  is  no  selfish,  lonely  reverie, 
but  he  is  with  his  kindred  of  the  Lord's 
house.  Week  by  week  he  addresses  the  same 
minds ;  perhaps  he  knows  each  man,  woman 
and  child,  the  history  of  each  family,  and  is 
acquainted  more  or  less  with  the  modes  of 
i  thought  of  his  fellow-members.  He  had  need 
be  a  diligent  learner  at  the  feet  of  Christ  his 
Teacher  if  he  is  to  continue  to  minister  grace 
to  the  hearers,  his  very  knowledge  of  those 
whom  he  addresses  may  help  him  in  some 
ways  to  speak  to  them  and  sympathize  with 
them,  or  it  may  place  him  in  danger  of  giv- 
ing a  private  interpretation  and  unwarranted 
application  of  texts  to  those  he  knows  so  well. 
Living  among  his  own  people  they  know  his 


failings  and  remember  his  weak  points,  and 
may  sometimes  reject  the  message  because  of 
the  faultiness  of  the  messenger.  Such  lives 
afford  much  of  the  holiest  discipline  to  be 
found  on  earth. 

As  we  looked  across  the  blue  water  from 
our  hotel  at  Algiers,  we  saw  the  Jardin  d'Es- 
sai,  with  its  thousand  palm-trees,  and  the 
snowy  peaks  of  the  Atlas  on  the  horizon. 
Little  rivulets  were  made  to  run  among  those 
stately  palm  groves  that  each  tree  might  be 
refreshed.  And  the  church  is  the  garden  of 
the  Lord.  The  minister  is  to  be  as  a  palm- 
tree  planted  by  the  great  Husbandman  be- 
side the  running  water.  As  the  three  score- 
and-ten  palm-trees  clustered  round  the  wells 
of  Elim,  so  the  trees  of  God's  planting  need 
the  stream  of  running  water.  Its  hidden 
virtue  sends  its  strength  climbing  the  tall 
stem  till  the  clusters  of  ripe  fruit  bend  over 
in  thankful  recognition,  and  the  leaves  afford 
a  grateful  shadow  from  the  heat  to  the  tired 
traveler.  Fresh  springs  of  living  water  there 
are  in  Christ  for  every  one  that  thirsteth. 
Fresh  streams  the  minister  must  have  if  he 
would  flourish  in  the  courts  of  God.  He  is 
to  stand  as  the  cedar  that  endures  the  storm, 
and  not  as  the  ^ourd  that  springeth  in  a  night 
and  fadeth  in  a  day,  or  as  the  sensitive  plant 
that  shrinks  from  each  touch.  The  mango 
by  the  waysides  of  India  is  pelted  year  by 
year  by  tribes  of  children,  and  of  pilgrims, 
that  it  may  shed  its  fruit,  but  withal  it  says 
not,  "Shall  I  cease  my  bearing?"  When 
spring-time  comes  it  puts  forth  its  leaves,  its 
wounds  heal,  it  fructifies  and  offers  each  year 
a  fresh  harvest  of  abundant  fruitfulness  for 
young  and  old.  So,  above  all  others,  the 
minister  is  not  to  cease  his  fruitfulness  because 
he  is  found  fault  with  or  rebuked. 

.  .  .  .  I  have  avoided  giving  advice 
to  those  who  have  the  oversight  of  the  min- 
istry. I  have  not  presumed  to  write  advice 
for  ministers,  but  have  simply  given  a  few 
pen  and  ink  sketches  of  the  many-sided  as- 
pects of  the  ministry  as  met  with  in  our  own 
day  among  Friends,  to  show  the  necessity  for 
the  church  to  continue  some  specific  provision 
for  its  oversight.  I  have  avoided  all  discus- 
sion about  the  mere  name  of  the  office,  or 
whether  such  officers  should  themselves  be 
speakers  or  not.  I  have  not  referred  to  the 
many  ministries  of  Friends  outside  our  meet- 
ings for  worship,  in  which  we  all  so  heartily 
rejoice,  but  I  think  that  every  one  who  speaks 
in  our  meetings  claims  the  counsel  of  his 
brethren. 


Truth  is  in  morals  what  steam  is  in  me- 
chanics— nothing  can  resist  it. 
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From  the  Popular  Science  Monthly. 

THE   WARFARE    OF  SCIENCE. 

by  Andrew  d.  white,  ll.d.,  Pres.  of  Cornell  University. 
Continued  from  page  36. 

In  vain  did  Galileo  try  to  protect  himself 
by  his  famous  letter  to  the  duchess,  in  which 
he  insisted  that  theological  reasoning  should 
not  be  applied  to  science.  The  rest  of  the 
story  the  world  knows  by  heart ;  none  of  the 
recent  attempts  have  succeeded  in  mystifying 
it.  The  whole  world  will  remember  forever 
how  Galileo  was  subjected  certainly  to  indig- 
nity and  imprisonment  equivalent  to  physical 
torture ;  how  he  was  at  last  forced  to  pro- 
nounce publicly,  and  on  his  knees,  his  recan- 
tation as  follows :  "  I,  Galileo,  being  in  my 
seventieth  year,  being  a  prisoner  and  on  my 
knees,  and  before  your  eminences,  having  be- 
fore my  eyes  the  Holy  Gospel,  which  I  touch 
with  my  hands,  abjure,  curse  and  detest  the 
error  and  heresy  of  the  movement  of  the 
earth." 

He  was  vanquished  indeed,  for  he  had  been 
forced,  in  the  face  of  all  coming  ages,  to  per- 
jure himself.  His  books  were  condemned, 
his  friends  not  allowed  to  erect  a  monument 
over  his  bones.  To  all  appearances  his  work 
was  overthrown. 

Do  not  understand  me  here  as  casting 
blame  on  the  Roman  Church  as  such.  It 
must,  in  fairness,  be  said  that  some  of  its  best 
men  tried  to  stop  this  great  mistake ;  even 
the  pope  himself  would  have  been  glad  to 
stop  it ;  but  the  current  was  too  strong.  The 
whole  of  the  civilized  world  was  at  fault, 
Protestant  as  well  aB  Catholic,  and  not  any 
particular  part  of  it.  It  was  not  the  fault  of 
religion,  it  was  the  fault  of  the  short-sighted 
views  which  narrow-minded,  loud-voiced  men 
are  ever  prone  to  mix  in  with  religion,  and  to 
insist  is  religioD. 

Were  there  time,  I  would  refer  at  length 
to  some  of  the  modern  mystifications  of  the 
history  of  Galileo.  One  of  the  latest  seems 
to  have  for  its  groundwork  the  theory  that 
Galileo  was  condemned  for  a  breach  of  good 
taste  and  etiquette.  But  those  who  make 
this  defence  make  the  matter  infinitely  worse 
for  those  who  committed  the  great  wrong. 
They  deprive  it  of  its  only  palliation,  mis- 
taken conscientioueness. 

Nor  was  this  the  worst  loss  to  the  earth. 
There  was  then  in  Europe  one  of  the 
greatest  thinkers  ever  given  to  mankind. 
Mistaken  though  many  of  his  theories  were, 
they  were  fruitful  in  truths.  The  man  was 
Rene  Descartes.  The  scientific  warriors  had 
stirred  new  life  in  him,  and  he  was  working 
over  and  summing  up  in  his  mighty  mind  all 
the  researches  of  his  time.  The  result  must 
make  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  man.  His 
aim  was  to   combine  all  knowledge  and 


thought  into  a  "  Treatise  on  the  *World."  ft 
His  earnestness  he  proved  by  the  eleven  p 
years  which  he  gave  to  the  study  of  anatomy  ] 
alone.  Petty  persecution  he  had  met  often,  j  fle 
but  the  fate"  of  Galileo  robbed  him  of  all  fa 
hope,  of  all  energy.  The  battle  seemed  lost.  ^ 
He  gave  up  his  great  plan  forever, •* 

But  champions  pressed  on.  Campanella,  i  a 
full  of  vagaries  as  he  was,  wrote  his  "  Apolo-  ft 
gia  pro  Galileo,"  though  for  that  and  other  ! 
heresies,  religious  and  political,  he  seven  ia 
times  underwent  torture.  w 

And  Kepler  comes.  He  leads  science  on 
to  greater  victories.  He  throws  out  the 
minor  errors  of  Kopernik.  He  thinks  and 
speaks  as  one  inspired.  His  battle  is  severe. 
He  is  sometimes  abused,  sometimes  ridiculed, 
sometimes  imprisoned.  Protestants  in  Styria 
and  at  Tubingen,  Catholics  at  Rome  press 
upon  him,  but  Newton,  Huyghens  and  the 
other  great  leaders  follow,  and  to  science  re- 
mains the  victory. 

And  yet  the  war  did  not  wholly  end.  Dur- 
ing the  seventeenth  century,  in  all  France, 
no  one  dared  openly  teach  the  Copernican 
theory,  and  Cassini,  the  great  astronomer, 
never  declared  it.  In  1672,  Father  Riccioli, 
a  Jesuit,  declared  that  there  were  precisely 
forty-nine  arguments  for  the  Copernican 
theory  and  seventy-seven  against  it ;  so  that 
there  remained  twenty-eight  reasons  for  pre- 
ferring the  orthodox  theory.  Toward  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century  also,  even 
Bossuet,  the  "  eagle  of  Meaux,"  among  the 
loftiest  of  religious  thinkers,  declared  for  the 
Ptolemaic  theory  as  the  Scriptural  theory, 
and  in  1746  Boscovich,  the  great  mathemati- 
cian of  the  Jesuits,  used  these  words :  "  As 
for  me,  full  of  respect  for  the  Holy  Scriptures 
and  the  decree  of  the  Holy  Irquisition,  I  re- 
gard the  earth  as  immovable ;  nevertheless,  j 
for  simplicity  in  explanation,  I  will  argue  as 
if  the  earth  moves,  for  it  is  proved  that  of  I 
the  two  hypotheses  the  appearances  favor 
that  idea." 

The  Protestantism  of  England  was  no  bet-  \ 
ter.    In   1772  sailed   the  famous  English  j 
expedition  for  scientific  discovery  under  Cook. 
The  greatest  by  far  of  all  the  scientific 
authorities  chosen  to  accompany  it  was  Dr.  i 
Priestly.    Sir  Joseph  Banks  had  especially 
invited  him  ;  but  the  clergy  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  intervened.    Priestly  was  consid- 
ered  unsound  in  his  views  of  the  Trinity ;  it 
was  declared   that  this  would  vitiate  his 
astronomical  observations ;  he  was  rejected 
and  the  expedition  crippled. 

Nor  has  the  opposition  failed  even  in  our 
own  time.    On  the  5th  of  May,  1826,  a 
great  multitude  assembled  at  Thorn  to  cele-  | 
brate  the  three  hundredth  anniversary  of  j 
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Kopernik,  and  to  unveil  the  Thorwaldsen's 
statue  of  him. 

Kopernik  had  lived  a  pious,  Christian  life. 
He  was  well  known  for  unostentatious  Chris- 
tian charity.  With  his  religious  belief  no 
fault  had  ever  been  found.  He  wa?  a  canon 
of  the  church  of  Frauenberg,  and  over  his 
grave  had  been  written  the  most  touching  of 
Christian  epitaphs. 

Naturally,  then,  the  people  expected  a 
religious  service.  All  was  understood  to  be 
arranged  for  it.  The  procession  marched  to 
the  church  and  waited.  The  hour  passed, 
no  priest  appeared ;  none  could  be  induced 
to  appear.  Kopernik,  simple,  charitable, 
pious,  one  of  the  noblest  gifts  of  God  to  the 
service  of  religion  as  well  as  science,  was  still 
held  to  be  a  reprobate.  Seven  years  after 
that,  his  book  was  still  standing  on  the 
f  Index  of  Books  prohibited  to  Christians." 

Nor  has  this  warfare  against  dead  cham- 
pions of  science  been  carried  on  only  by  the 
older  Church. 

Oa  the  10th  of  May,  1859,  was  buried 
Alexander  von  Humboldt.    His  labors  were 
;  among  the  greatest  glories  of  the  century,  and 
his  funeral  one  of  the  most  imposing  that  Ber- 
I  lin  had  ever  seen :  among  those  who  honored 
I  themselves  by  their  presence  was  the  prince 
i  regent—the  present  emperor.    But  of  the 
clergy  it  was  observed  that  none  were  present 
save  the  officiating  clergyman  and  a  few  re- 
garded as  unorthodox. 

Nor  have  attempts  to  renew  ths  battle 
been  wanting  in  these  latter  days.    The  at- 
tempt in  the  Church  of  England,  in  1864, 
1  to  fetter  Science — which  was  brought  to 
ridicule  by  Herschel,  Bowring  and  Da  Mor- 
,  gan  ;  the  Lutheran  assemblage  at  Berlin,  in 
1868,  to  protest  against  "science  falsely  so 
called,"  in  the  midst  of  which  stood  Pastor 
i  Knak  denouncing  the  Copernican  theory ; 
the  "  Syllabus,"  the  greatest  mistake  of  the 
[Roman  Church,  are  all  examples  of  this. 

And  now,  what  has  been  won  by  either 
I  party  in  this  long  and  terrible  war  ?  The 
,  party  which  would  subordinate  the  methods 
and  aims  of  science  to  those  of  theology, 
!  though  in  general  obedient  to  deep  convic- 
I  tions,  had  given  to  Christianity  a  series  of  the 
♦  worst  blows  it  had  ever  received.    They  had 
/made  large  numbers  of  the  best  men  in 
tEurope  hate  it.  Why  did  Ricetto  and  Bruno 
;and  Vanini,  when  the  crucifix  was  presented 
to  them  in  their  hours  of  martyrdom,  turn 
from  that  blessed  image  with  loathing?  Sim- 
ply because  Christianity  had  been  made  to 
them  identical  with  the  most  horrible  oppres- 
sion of  the  mind. 

Worse  than  that,  the  well-meaning  de- 
fenders of  the  faith  had  wrought  into  the 
very  fibre  of  the  European  heart  that  most 


unfortunate  of  all  ideas,  the  idea  that  there 
is  a  necessary  antagonism  between  science 
and  religion.  Like  the  landsman  who  lashes 
himself  to  the  anchor  of  the  sinking  ship, 
they  had  attached  the  great  fundamental 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  by  the  strongest 
cords  of  logic  which  they  could  spin,  tothe3e 
mistaken  ideas  in  science,  and  the  advance 
of  knowledge  had  wellnigh  engulfed  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  had  science  done 
for  religion  ?  Simply  this  :  Kopernik,  escap- 
ing persecution  only  by  death ;  Giordano 
Bruno,  burned  alive  as  a  monster  of  impiety  ; 
Galileo,  imprisoned  and  humiliated  as  the 
worst  of  misbelievers  ;  Kepler,  hunted  alike 
by  Protestant  and  Catholic,  had  given  to 
religion  great,  new  foundations,  great,  new, 
ennobling  conceptions,  a  great,  new  revelation 
of  the  might  of  God. 

Under  the  old  system  we  have  that  princely 
astronomer,  Alfonso  of  Castile,  seeing  the 
poverty  of  the  Ptolemaic  system,  yet  knowing 
no  other,  startling  Europe  with  the  blasphemy 
that  if  he  had  been  present  at  creation  he 
could  have  suggested  a  better  ordering  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  Under  the  new  system  you 
have  Kepler,  filled  with  a  religious  spirit,  ex- 
claiming, "I  do  think  the  thoughts  of  God." 
The  difference  in  religious  spirit  between  these 
two  men  marks  the  conquest  made  in  this, 
even  by  science,  for  religion.  But  we  cannot 
leave  the  subject  of  astronomy  without  notic- 
ing the  most  recent  warfare.  Especially  in- 
teresting is  it  because  at  one  period  the  battle 
seemed  utterly  lost,  and  then  was  won  beauti- 
fully, thoroughly,  by  a  legitimate  advance  in 
scientific  knowledge.  I  speak  of  the  Nebular 
Hypothesis. 

The  sacred  writings  of  the  Jews  which  we 
have  inherited  speak  clearly  of  the  creation 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  by  direct  intervention, 
and  for  the  convenience  of  the  earth.  This 
was  the  view  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church, 
and  was  transmitted  through  the  great  doc- 
tors in  theology. 

More  than  that,  it  was  crystallized  in  art. 
So  have  I  seen,  over  the  portal  of  the  Cathe- 
dral at  Freiburg,  a  representation  of  the  Al- 
mighty makingand  placiog  numbers  of  wafer- 
like suns,  moons  and  stars ;  and  at  the  centre 
of  all,  platter-like  and  largest  of  all,  the 
earth.  The  lines  on  the  Creator's  face  show 
that  He  is  obliged  to  contrive;  the  lines  of  His 
muscles  show  that  He  is  obliged  to  toil.  Natur- 
ally, then,  did  sculptors  and  painters  of  the 
mediaeval  and  early  modern  period  represent 
the  Almighty  as  weary  after  labor,  and  en- 
joying dignified  repose. 

These  ideas,  more  or  less  gross  in  their  ac- 
companiments, passed  into  the  popular  creed 
of  the  modern  period. 

But  about  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
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Bruno  having  guessed  the  fundamental  fact 
of  the  nebular  hypothesis,  and  Kant  having 
reasoned  out  its  foundation  idea,  Laplace 
developed  it,  showing  the  reason  for  supposing 
that  our  own  solar  system,  in  its  sun,  planets, 
satellites,  with  their  various  motions,  dis- 
tances and  magnitudes,  is  a  natural  result  of 
the  diminishing  heat  of  a  nebulous  mass — a 
result  obeying  natural  Jaws. 

There  was  an  outcry  at  once  against  the 
"  atheism  "  of  the  scheme.  The  war  raged 
fiercely.  Laplace  claimed  that  there  were  in 
the  heavens  many  nebulous  patches  yet  in 
the  gaseous  form,  and  pointed  them  out. 
He  showed  by  laws  of  physics  and  mathe- 
matical demonstration  that  his  hypothesis 
accounted  in  a  most  striking  manner  for  the 
great  body  of  facts,  and,  despite  clamor,  was 
gaining  ground,  when  the  improved  telescopes 
resolved  some  of  the  patches  of  nebulous 
matter  into  multitudes  of  stars. 

The  opponents  of  the  nebular  hypothesis 
were  overjoyed.  They  sang  pseans  to  astron- 
omy, because,  as  they  said,  it  had  proved  the 
truth  of  Scripture. 

They  had  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that 
all  nebulse  must  be  alike — that  if  some  are 
made  up  of  systems  of  stars  all  must  be  so 
made  up ;  that  none  can  be  masses  of 
attenuated  gaseous  matter,  because  some  are 
not. 

Science,  for  a  time,  halted.  The  .accepted 
doctrine  became  this — that  the  only  reason 
why  all  the  nebulse  are  not  resolved  into  dis- 
tinct stars  is  because  our  telescopes  are  not 
sufficiently  powerful. 

But  in  time  came  that  wonderful  discovery 
of  the  spectroscope  and  spectrum  analysis, 
and  this  was  supplemented  by  Fraunhofer's 
discovery  that  the  spectrum  of  an  ignited 
gaseous  body  is  discontinuous,  with  inter- 
rupting lines  ;  and  this,  in  1846,  by  Draper's 
discovery  that  the  spectrum  of  an  ignited 
solid  is  continuous,  with  no  interrupting 
lines.  And  now  the  spectroscope  was  turned 
upon  the  nebulse  and  about  one-third  of  them 
were  found  to  be  gaseous. 

Again  the  nebular  hypothesis  comes  forth 
stronger  than  ever.  The  beautiful  experi- 
ment of  Plateau  on  the  rotation  of  a  fluid 
globe  comes  in  to  strengthen  if  not  to  con- 
firm it.  But  what  was  likely  to  be  lost  in 
this  ?  Simply  a  poor  conception  of  the  uni- 
verse. What  to  be  gained?  A  far  more 
worthy  idea  of  that  vast  power  which  works 
in  the  universe,  in  all  things  by  law,  and  in 
none  by  caprice. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Be  diligent  and  careful  to  improve  the 
smallest  shreds  or  broken  ends  of  time. 


SEA  SIDE  RESORTS. 

[We  have  received  a  communication  on  this* 
subject,  from  which  we  present  the  following 
for  the  consideration  of  Friends  interested. 
It  is  dated  Point  Pleasant,  Ocean  co.,  N.  J. 
-Eds] 

There  is  a  place  here  containing  277  acres, 
with  a  house  capable  of  accommodating  60 
persons,  and  with  suitable  out  buildings,, 
having  more  than  \  a  mile  of  ocean  front 
and  f  of  a  mile  on  a  river  to  the  north.  The 
property  is  for  sale  or  rent.  It  is  distant 
from  New  York  about  2 i  hours. 

It  is  expected  that  before  the  summer  is 
over  it  will  take  about  the  same  time  to  reach 
it  from  Philadelphia, 

It  would  be  very  pleasant  to  have  Friends 
come  here  and  lease  or  purchase  the  property 
for  a  sea  side  resort. 

Joseph  H.  Cook. 

- 

A  SEA-SIDE  HOME  FOR  FRIENDS. 

I  was  glad  to  see  in  No.  50,  vol.  32,  of 
Friends'  Intelligencer,  an  editorial  entitled 
"  Summer  Resorts."  In  it  much  was  said,, 
and  well  said,  as  to  the  value  of  recreation 
and  change  to  the  majority  of  our  people, 
particularly  to  invalids  and  over- worked  per- 
sons. Allusion  was  made  to  "  Ocean  Grove," 
a  home  by  the  sea,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Women's  Christian  Association.  I  have  re- 
cently had  my  attention  called  to  this  benev-  i 
olent  enterprise,  and  having  before  me  the 
report  of  the  Association,  I  will  quote  from  I  ^ 
it  that  which  may  prove  of  interest.  p 

"Our  Sea-Side  House,  located  at  Ashlay  to 
Park,  N.  J.,  was  opened  to  the  public  August  ^ 
4th,  1874.  Then  only  21  boarders  could  be 
accommodated.  The  applications  for  admis-  tfii 
sion  amounted  to  300,  and  it  was  decided  to 
enlarge  the  building.  The  enlarged  house  j  ooi 
will  be  ready  for  occupancy  early  in  June,  |0 
with  accommodations  for  80  persons.  The-  ya] 
terms  are  $3  00  per  week  ;  and  this  house  is  j  (|E 
self-supporiing.  There  is  no  feature  of  our  j  cia 
work  which  seems  to  yield  such  immediate  g 
and  happy  results.  Our  hearts  are  gladdened  I  ^ 
by  seeing  the  thorough  enjoyment  of  the  lux- 
ury of  rest  to  over-taxed  wording  women,  and  j  f0; 
they  are  made  happier,  healthier  and,  we  L 
trust,  better  women,  in  their  sojourn  by  the-  ^ 
sea." 

The  requirements  for  admission  are  but  ^ 
two — the  applicant  must  be  dependent  upon 
her  own  exertions,  and  of  respectable  char- 
acter. Pe 

Thus  we  see  what  others  are  doing,  and  as 
some  of  our  own  household  of  faith  have  been  j 
sheltered  and  benefitted  by  these  Christian  !:  ■ 
women,  can  we  not  exert  ourselves  to  follow  it. 
in  their  footsteps  ?  na 
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Be  the  cause  what  it  may,  we  are  a  nerv- 
ous people.  The  numbers  of  both  men  and 
women,  even  in  our  own  Society,  suffering 
from  nervous  depression,  and  the  many  life- 
long invalids  from  want  of  nerve  force,  should 
awaken  sufficient  interest  in  us  not  only  to 
look  up  the  cause,  but  bestir  ourselves  to  de 
vise  some  means  to  benefit  those  so  suffering. 

It  has  long  been  conceded  that  rest  and 
freedom  from  excitement,  at  some  point  where 
sea  breezes  and  sea  bathing  can  be  obtained, 
are  great  remedial  agents. 

How  many  of  our  people  are  so  situated 
as  to  resort  for  a  month,  or  even  a  week,  at 
fifteen  or  twenty  dollars  per  week,  to  our 
sea-side  homes  ?  Very  few,  indeed  can  afford 
the  luxury  (if  we  must  call  it  such).  They 
are  compelled,  by  necessity,  to  move  on  in 
the  same  routine  of  daily  life,  missing  much 
that  might  serve  to  invigorate  their  physical 
being,  improve  their*  minds  and  influence 
their  spirits  to  press  forward  towards  a  higher 
life. 

Then,  too,  laying  aside  the  beneficial  effects 
to  invalids  and  over-worked  ones,  would  it 
not  be  well  to  have  a  place  where,  at  moder- 
ate cost,  all  Friends  (as  well  as  others)  could 
go  and  mingle  socially.  Where ;  the  young 
could  find  rational  enjoyment  apart  from  the 
vices  and  follies  of  fashionable  resorts,  at 
which  the  ball-room,  billiard  saloon  and  the 
enticements  of  the  bar  are  considered  a  neces- 
sity. 

If  it  is  not  ours  to  rouse  the  people  to 
greater  freedom  in  religious  thought  and  ex- 
pression, as  it  was  our  forefathers,  it  is  ours 
to  take  the  forefront  of  the  battle  against  the 
vices  of  intemperance  and  fashionable  ex- 
travagance. And  where  do  we  see  more  of 
this  than  at  the  various  summer  resorts  ? 

Let  us,  then,  be  alive  to  the  best  interests, 
not  only  of  our  invalids  and  of  our  over- 
worked ones,  that  they  may  not  become  in- 
valids, but  of  our  precious  young  people,  that 
they  may  have  a  resort  where  pleasant  asso- 
ciations and  time  rationally  employed  will 
attach  them  to  our  principles,  and  thus  keep 
them  from  straying  after  unhallowed  pastimes. 

As  the  subject  has  been  opened  through  the 
columns  of  Friends1  Intelligencer,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  Friends  will  feel  a  liberty  to  give  ex- 
pression to  their  views  in  regard  to  it. 

L.  H.  H. 


-^SCRAPS^ 

FROM      UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 

I  have  been  confined  to  my  bed  for  four- 
teen years  with  a  spinal  affection,  and  am 
unable  to  read  any  myself,  but  I  have  found 
much  comfort  in  having  the  Friends' Intellig en 


cer  read  to  me  by  kind  friends.  I  prize  it  great- 
ly, as  there  is  much  in  it  to  feed  the  poor, 
thirsty,  drooping  spirit  and  to  cheer  me  out 
my  way. 

"  Comfort  take  thou  child  of  sorrow, 
All  is  ordered  well  for  thee." 

These  words  seemed  to  fall  upon  my  men- 
tal ear  with  sweetness  this  morning  as  I  lay 
quiet  and  alone,  musing  and  contrasting  my 
helpless,  dependent  situation  with  many  that 
are  in  the  possession  of  health  and  strength, 
and  who  are  able  to  perform  active  duties 
day  by  day.  These  can  make  themselves 
useful  in  many  ways,  whilst  I  am  obliged  to 
lie  with  folded  hands  and  to  receive  from 
others  services  which  I  would  gladly  perform 
for  myself.  My  sensitive  nature  causes  me, 
sometimes,  to  refrain  from  letting  my  actual 
needs  be  known  to  my  attendant,  lest  she 
may  become  weary  with  waiting  and  watch- 
ing. I  may  feel  too  much  unwillingness  to 
ask  a  favor,  and  it  may  be  that  I  need  to  be 
brought  more  into  a  child-like  state  in  ordei 
to  be  prepared  more  faithfully  to  serve  my 
Heavenly  Father  in  this  school  of  affliction- 
Keenly  have  I  felt  the  loss  of  dear  relatives 
who  have  been  removed  by  death  during  my 
sickness.  I  do  not  murmur  at  these  heavy 
dispensation?,  for  I  believe  that  all  things> 
are  ordered  in  Divine  Wisdom,  and  that  an 
earthly  prop  is  never  removed  withont  there- 
being  in  its  stead  a  firmer  and  more  enduring 
support  if  we  are  but  willing  to  loose  hold  of 
that  which  has  been  taken  from  us,  and  to 
cling  firmly  to  that  which  is  offered  us.  In 
these  stripping  seasons  I  have  felt  that  I 
could  adopt  the  language,  "  O  Lord,  with 
thee  I  am  rich ;  take  what  thou  wilt  away.,v 
Yet  there  are  times  when  a  sense  of  loneliness 
will  come  unbidden,  and  I  think  of  those  de- 
parted ones  whose  presence  always  shed  a 
ray  of  sunlight  across  my  pathway.  But  let 
me  not  repine  for  them  so  Jong  as  I  continue 
to  feel  the  sweet  influence  of  their  loving 
spirits  about  me  to  comfort  and  console. 
There  is  something  consoling  in  the  thought 
that  when  my  spirit  leaves  this  tabernacle  of 
clay,  there  will  be  a  reunion  that  will  con- 
tinue through  eternity. 

The  pleasant  feeling  that  has  attended  my 
mind  the  many  times  I  have  thought  of  thee 
lately,  induces  me  to  take  the  pen  and  have  a 
little  old-time  one-sided  conversation  with 
thee.  ....... 

Two  of  our  aged  friends  died  last  week, 
within  two  days  of  each  other,  each  with  about 
three  days'  sickness,  and  each  96  years  old. 
Sarah  Gilpin,  of  Sandy  Spring:  Meeting,  and 
Susan  Hough,  of  Alexandria  Meeting.. 

On  the  96th  anniversary  of  S.  H's  birth- 
day, a  few  weeks  ago,  she  made  a  mince-pie, 
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and  sent  a  piece  of  it  to  a  next  door  neigh- 
bor with  the  message,  "  I  have  made  this 
with  my  own  hands  in  my  97th  year." 

She  was  very  hopeful,  cheerful  and  active, 
going  up  and  down  stairs  frequently  every 
day  until  this  last  attack. 

It  seems  a  little  remarkable  that  these  two 
valued  friends,  near  the  same  age,  should 
have  closed  their  earthly  existence  so  near 
the  same  time.  And  what  an  interesting 
period  of  the  world's  history,  and  especially 
that  of  our  country,  did  their  lives  cover. 
They  were  born  in  1780,  in  the  midst  of  the 
American  Revolution,  before  the  celebrated 
"  Battle  of  Cowpens."  They  were  9  years 
old  when  Washington  was  first  inaugurated 
President. 

Their  deaths  seemed  like  a  breaking  of  the 
links  of  the  chain  that  bound  us  to  the  olden 
time — that  connected  the  United  States  of 
North  America  with  the  Colonies  of  Great 
Britain.  I  date  my  age  back  in  the  past  cen- 
tury and  am  called  old,  and/eeZ  old  ;  and  yet, 
these  dear  friends  were  20  years  old  at  the 
time  of  my  birth.  How  much  does  this 
thought  seem  to  lengthen  to  me,  at  least,  the 
duration  of  their  earthly  existence. 

By  a  notice  in  a  recent  paper  it  appears 
that  Susan  Hough  "  was  one  of  the  few  wo- 
men of  the  country  who  have  cast  a  vote  for  a 
President.  She  grew  up  to  womanhood  in 
the  State  of  New  Jersey,  where  she  was  born, 
and  when  of  age,  she  cast  a  vote  for  Thomas 
Jefferson  for  President;  as  a  property  quali- 
fication in  that  State  then  entitled  a  woman 
to  vote." 
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PHILADELPHIA,  THIRD  MONTH  18,  1876. 

We  renew  our  offer  of  one  copy  of  The 
Intelligencer  free  to  any  person  who  will 
send  us  ten  new  names,  and  the  money  to  pay 
for  one  years'  subscription.  It  is  desirable  to 
commence  with  the  volume. 


Bight  of  Sepulture. — We  are  sure  that 
our  readers  will  find  great  satisfaction  in  the 
recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  con- 
firming the  opinion  of  Judge  Ludlow  in  the 
case  growing  out  of  the  refusal  of  the  Mount 
Moriah  Cemetery  Association  of  burial  to  the 
body  of  Henry  Jones,  a  respectable  colored 
citizen,  who,  at  the  time  of  his  decease,  owned 
an  improved  lot  in  that  cemetery. 

The*  opinion  of  the  court  was  given  by 
Judge  Gordon,  concurred  in  by  Judge  Wood- 


ward, but  dissented  from  by  Judge  Shars- 
wood.  From  the  argument  of  Judge  Gordon 
we  clip  the  following,  which  we  should  be 
glad  to  lay  before  every  citizen  of  our  coun- 
try. 

"It  is  said,  however,  that  this  was  but  a 
reasonable  exercise  of  the  discretion  of  the 
managers,  in  view  of  the  general  prejudice 
existing  against  the  colored  race.  In  a  sound 
code  of  ethics  this  prejudice  never  had  a  re- 
spectable standing,  for  it  was  but  the  child 
of  an  abnormal  servile  system  that  was  enti- 
tled to  no  man's  respect  outside  of  the  coun- 
tries which  maintained  it.  But  at  this  time, 
when  this  prejudice  is  under  the  ban  of  recent 
constitutional  and  legal  provisions  expressly 
designed  for  its  suppression  and  extinction,  it 
is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  we  can  be 
induced  to  indorse  its  respectability  or  to 
encourage  it  to  linger  Longer  around  the  halls 
of  justice." 

A  motion  for  the  re-argument  of  this  case 
was  afterwards  made,  but  was  refused  by  the 
Court.    This  finally  ends  the  controversy. 

Evidence  by  Telegraph. — An  interest- 
ing contribution  to  legal  literature  was  made 
in  our  city  last  week,  during  the  argument  in 
Court  of  the  question  of  the  right  of  telegraph 
companies  to  erect  poles  in  the  public  high- 
ways, without,  consent  of  City  Councils. 

The  question  arose  as  to  whether  the  use  of 
underground  wires  had  proved  satisfactory  in 
Great  Britain  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
it  being  alleged  on  one  side  that  such  an  en- 
torprize  had  been  abandoned.  City  Solicitor 
Collis,  early  in  the  day,  cabled  to  the  London 
General  Post-office  for  information  on  the 
subject,  and  before  noon  received  a  response. 

The  time  consumed  in  transmitting  the 
message  from  Philadelphia  to  London  was 
only  twenty-three  minutes,  [and  the  answer 
was  in  the  Court-room  twenty- two  minutes 
after  it  left  the  general  post-office  in  London. 

This  is,  perhaps,  the  first  instance  on  record 
of  a  witness  speaking  to  the  court  upon  the 
subject  before  it,  when  over  3,000  miles  dis- 
tant. 

The  following  is  the  substance  of  the  dis- 
patches referred  to  above : 

"Will  you  please  inform  me,  by  cable,  whe- 
ther the  underground  wires  in  London ,  referred 
to  in  your  paper  in  the  Electrical  Review,  of 
Jan.  15th,  are  in  successful  and  perfect  oper- 
ation, and  perform  the  same  and  as  good  ser- 
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vice  as  if  erected  upon  poles,  and  for  how 
many  years  have  they  been  performing  such 
service  satisfactorily  ? 

"Are  telegraph  poles  in  use  in  the  principal 
streets  of  London  or  of  any  of  the  cities  of 
Europe  ? 

"In  a  case  at  this  moment  being  argued  be- 
tween tbis  city  and  the  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Company,  the  latter  contends  that  un- 
derground telegraphy  has  proved  a  failure  in 
Europe.    Is  this  no  ?" 

"The  underground  wires  in  London,  re- 
ferred to  in  Mr.  Fleetwood's  recent  paper,  are 
in  successful  operation.  It  would  not  be  possi- 
ble to  carry  the  same  number  of  wires  through 
London  by  overground  work,  nor  would  it  be 
desirable,  considering  the  atmosphere ;  but 
there  are  some  overground  wires  which  are 
carried  over  the  house  tops.  There  are  no 
poles  in  the  streets.  All  the  important  wires 
have  been  carried  underground,  through 
London,  for  the  past  twenty-five  years. 

"Pole  and  underground  lines  are  in  use  in 
Continental  cities." 


Bribery. — It  seems  as  if  there  is  no  getting 
to  the  bottom  of  the  frauds  and  corruptions  to 
which  our  public  functionaries  have  lent  them- 
selves in  using  the  high  positions  to  which  they 
have  been  appointed  for  their  own  aggran- 
dizement, without  any  regard  to  the  honor  of 
the  nation,  or  for  common  honesty. 

One  public  scandal  is  so  quickly  followed 
by  another,  that  we  are  in  danger  of  becom- 
ing so  accustomed  to  revelations  of  dishon- 
esty and  bribery  in  our  officials,  as  to  regard 
them  in  the  light  of  evils  which  must  be  pa- 
tiently endured.  And  this  is  really  the  case, 
and  it  will  continue  until,  as  a  people,  we 
i  rise  to  a  level  that  demands  more  than  strict 
adherence  to  party  lines  from  those  to  whom 
we  commit  the  interests  of  the  nation. 

We  have  amongst  us  men  of  irreproach- 
able integrity  and  sterling  worth,  who  have 
intelligence  and  ability  not  surpassed  by  the 
best  men  of  any  age  or  nation.  These  are 
the  men  we  want  for  presidents,  secretaries 
and  statesmen — men  to  whom  every  boy  in 
tthe  land  may  look  up  to  as  examples  worthy 
of  imitation,  and  to  whom  solid,  substantial 
citizens,  of  every  shade  of  political  opinion, 
can  safely  entrust  the  honor  and  reputation 
of  the  country. 

We  owe  it  to  the  form  of  government  under 
which  we  live — to  the  millions  in  other  lands 


who  now  groan  under  the  weight  of  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  oppression,  and  to  the  highest 
and  best  interests  of  humanity,  to  make  the 
experiment  of  individual  sovereignty  upon 
which  we  have  embarked,  a  success.  If  the 
United  States  of  America,  as  a  nation  of  free 
and  independent  States,  bound  together  for 
mutual  benefit  and  protection  in  their  several 
rights  as  integral  commonwealths,  after  a 
century  of  existence  among  the  governments 
of  the  world,  fails  in  its  great  mission  and 
effort,  it  will  be  a  ruin  most  disastrous  to  the 
race. 

And  are  we  not  drifting  into  the  same  cor- 
rupt channels  that  have  brought  ruin  and 
destruction  to  other  nations  ?  Our  only  safe- 
ty from  a  similar  fate  lies  in  the  hope  that 
the  evils  which  now  disgrace  our  political  af- 
fairs will,  by  the  ferment  they  have  created, 
awake  and  arouse  the  moral  sense  of  the 
whole  country  to  the  dangers  that  threaten 
the  stability  of  our  free  institutions. 


DIED. 

LEE.— Suddenly,  at  her  residence,  near  Carding- 
ton,  Morrow  county,  Ohio,  on  the  1st  of  Second 
month,  1876,  Uree,  widow  of  the  late  Nathan  Lee, 
formerly  of  Chester  county,  Pa.,  in  the  78th  year  of 
her  age. 

NEWBOLD. — In  Middletown,  Bucks  county,  Pa., 
on  the  5th  of  Third  month,  1876,  Mary,  widow  of 
Thomas  Newbold,  in  the  81st  year  of  her  age  ;  a 
member  of  Middletown  Monthly  Meeting. 

THOMAS. — At  his  residence,  near  Zanesfield, 
Logan  county,  Ohio,  on  the  9th  of  Second  month, 
1876,  Jonathan  Thomas,  in  the  71st  year  of  his  age  ; 
a  member  of  Green  Plain  Monthly  Meeting. 

This  dear  friend  was  born  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  Ohio, 
where  he  passed  bis  youth.  In  early  manhood  he 
moved  to  Logan  county,  which,  at  that  time,  wa3 
upon  the  frontiers.  He  settled  in  the  wild  woods, 
and  cleared  up  a  large  farm,  upon  which,  with  the 
aid  of  his  wife,  he  raised  a  large  family.  He  was  a 
man  of  strong  mind,  earnest  in  his  love  for  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  seldom  absent 
from  meetings.  His  vacant  place  will  be  long  felt 
in  the  home  circle  and  among  his  friends  with  whom 
he  so  pleasantly  mingled. 

WORSTALL.— In  Newtown,  Bucks  county,  Pa., 
Third  mo.  10th,  1876,  Edward  0.,  only  son  of  Wil- 
lis G.  and  Lydia  C.  Worstall,  aged  nearly  8  months. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FROM  OUR  EUROPEAN  CORRESPONDENT. 
No.  91. 
(Concluded  from  page  42.) 


FROM  PARIS  TO  LIVERPOOL  IN  WINTER. 

The  Sabbath  day  in  London  is  not  unlike 
the  same  day  in  an  American  city,  except 
that  it  appears  to  one  a  shade  more  sombre. 
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The  shops  are  all  closed,  the  business 
thoroughfares,  so  full  of  activity  on  other 
days,  are  drearily  silent,  and  the  people  who 
are  passing  to  and  from  their  places  of  wor- 
ship are  not  so  distinctively  in  holiday  attire 
as  we  might  expect  to  see  them.  Instead  of 
visiting  any  of  the  historic  temples  of  wor- 
ship, so  full  of  interest  to  the  traveler,  we  take 
a  cab  and  desire  to  be  driven  to  Peter's  Court, 
St.  Martin's  Lane,  where  one  of  the  old  con- 
gregations of  Friends  in  London  still  assem- 
bles. The  carriage  cannot  enter  the  narrow 
court,  so  we  alight  at  the  entrance  and  pass 
into  the  dark  passage  with  the  few  quiet  citi- 
zens who  seem  to  have  the  same  end  in  view. 
At  the  extremity  of  the  court  we  find  the 
meeting-house,  neat  and  orderly,  bearing  no 
evidence  of  its  honorable  age,  and  we  are 
ushered  into  a  comfortable  ante-room  where 
there  is  a  brightly  blazing  grate-fire,  and 
where  the  congregation  exchange  greetings, 
and  leave  over-shoes  and  superfluous  wraps 
before  entering  the  meeting-room.  We  are 
astonished  and  a  little  confused  with  being 
assigned  a  very  advanced  position  in  the  as- 
sembly, but  do  not  venture  to  object.  Only 
two  persons,  Bevan  Braithwaite  and  his  wife, 
both  ministers,  occupied  the  gallery ;  and 
only  one  person  present  wore  the  distinctive 
dress  of  Friends,  After  an  interval  of  silence, 
prayer  was  offered  by  a  young  man  in  the 
back  part  of  the  meeting,  and  very  soon 
Bevan  Braithwaite  rose  and  addressed  the 
meeting  in  very  quiet,  faltering  tones,  exhor- 
ting all  to  watchfulness  and  dedication  of  life, 
and  encouraging  those  who  were  striving  for 
the  attainment  of  a  higher  spiritual  life.  His 
language  was  scholarly,  and  his  manner  in- 
dicated earnestness  without  enthusiasm. 
After  he  sat  down,  his  wife  appeared  in 
prayer,  and  very  soon  the  meeting  closed.  As 
we  dispersed,  there  were  cordial  greetings  ex- 
changed, and  hospitable  welcome  was  ex- 
tended to  the  visitors  from  beyond  the  seas, 
reminding  me  of  the  simple  and  kindly  cus- 
toms of  some  of  our  small  country  meetings 
at  home. 

It  seems  hard  to  realize  that  this  snug, 
freshly  painted  and  neatly  cushioned  room 
was  the  same  in  which  the  early  heroes  of  the 
society  met  in  the  days  of  persecution,  to  bear 
testimony  to  their  faith  in  the  direct  spiritual 
teaching  and  guiding  influence  of  the  Father 
of  Light,  and  from  which  they  were  hurried 
to  loathsome  prison-cells  and  to  the  judg- 
ment hall. 

When  we  consider  that  the  very  principles 
for  which  the  fathers  of  Quakerism  were  con- 
tent to  suffer  all  things  have  now  been  large- 
ly accepted  by  the  most  enlightened  minds  of 
Christendom,  and  that  they  appear  continu- 
ally both  in  the  spoken  discourses  and  in  the 


writings  of  many  of  the  ministers  of  the 
various  denominations,  it  seems  strange  that 
the  society  remains  so  small,  and  that  it 
rather  decreases  than  increases  at  this  time  in 
Great  Britain.  To  one  Friend  who  lamented 
the  want  of  interest  in  religious  meetings 
among  their  members,  I  remarked  that  it  was 
possible  the  mission  of  Friends  as  a  society 
was  approaching  fulfillment  in  this  country ; 
but  she  replied  that  they  yet  felt  the  need  of 
earnest  advocates  of  spiritual  worship  and 
spiritual  faith, of  purity,  holiness  and  tolerance, 
and  that  they  believed  the  Friends  had  yet  a 
vast  field  of  labor  in  England.  Still,  I  think 
the  old  zeal  and  fervor,  if  it  exists  at  all 
among  them,  is  now  greatly  tempered  and 
modified  by  the  circumstances  of  the  age. 

The  congregation  did  not  appear  to  me  to 
have  the  plump,  robust  appearance  so  char- 
acteristic of  English  people,  generally  look- 
ing much  more  like  Americans,  but  I  am  told 
that  their  average  of  health  and  longevity  is 
as  high  or  higher  than  that  of  any  other  class 
in  the  community.  One  recent  observer  of 
English  life  and  character  attributes  the  ab- 
sence of  very  ruddy  complexions  and  of  the 
appearance  of  great  muscular  strength  among 
the  Friends  to  their  more  sparing  use  of  beer 
and  wine  than  is  usual  among  the  people  of 
the  British  islands.  But,  as  a  body,  the 
British  Friends  are  not  teetotalers,  though 
temperate. 

On  the  sixth,  we  took  leave  of  the  enor- 
mous city,  which  was  characterized  by  Dr. 
Arnold,  as  "  grand  beyond  all  other  earthly 
grandeur — sublime  with  the  sublimity  of  the 
sea  or  of  the  mountains," — and  enjoyed  a 
rapid  wintry  ride  over  the  silent,  snow-clad 
land  to  Liverpool,  where  we  spent  one  day 
before  taking  our  final  leave  of  old  England. 

This  great  seaport  with  its  world-famous 
docks,  its  vast  warehouses,  its  substantial  and 
stately  edifices,  its  handsome  and  busy 
thoroughfares,  its  educational  establishments 
and  its  museum  of  art  and  of  science,  is  full 
of  interest — but  not  unlike  in  its  comparative 
newness, — one  of  the  flourishing  commercial ) 
cities  of  our  own  land. 

It  is  stated  that  no  other  of  the  cities  of 
England  can  boast  of  so  rapid  a  rise  from  in- 
significance to  greatness  as  Liverpool.  Offi- 
cial documents  show  that  since  1760  her  trade 
and  population,  town-dues  and  dock-dues, 
have  regularly  doubled  every  sixteen  years. 
The  broad,  rapid  stream  (the  Mersey)  which  j 
flows  by  the  town  is  an  estuary  of  the  sea 
which  receives  several  small  tributaries,  and 
it  is  most  remarkable  that  no  mention  is  made 
of  it  during  the  Roman  occupation  of  Britain. 
Roman  legions  were  stationed  at  Manchester 
and  Chester,  and  it  seems  very  improbable 
that  the  accurate  topographers  of  that  day 
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could  have  overlooked  so  important  an  arm 
of  the  sea  had  it  existed.*    But  we  have  no 
direct  record  of  any  extensive  changes  hav- 
ing taken  place  on  these  shores,  and  can  only 
i  take  the  testimony  of  the  archaeologists  who 
find  "  nut-groves  and  oak-trees  "  beneath  the 
waters,  and  who  thence  infer  that  here  the 
sea  has,  at  an  early  day,  won  a  victory  over 
!  the  land,  and  rolled  its  briny  waters  over 
I  fertile  vale,  over  murmuring  forest  and  over 
peaceful  hamlet. 

And  now  our  long  travel  has  at  length  an 
ending.  Yonder  in  the  harbor  lies  the 
steamer  Illinois  at  its  anchorage — destined 
to  bear  us  over  the  wintry  sea  to  the  land  of 
our  love, — and  it  only  remains  for  us  to  gather 
up  our  belongings,  say  a  lingering  farewell 
to  this  most  interesting  elder  world,  and 
depart. 

The  long  story  of  our  wanderings  is  told 
and  may  not  now  be  unsaid,  but  I  confi- 
I  dently  ask  of  those  who  have  followed  the 
i  narrative  to  remember  that  it  has  been  written 
I  hastily  during  the  excitement?  and  fatigues 
i  of  travel,  and  that  it  must  in  consequence  be 
•  very  defective  and  inadequate.  I  have  merely 
I  attempted  to  present  things  as  they  appeared 
I  to  me,  and  to  revive  the  memory  of  legendary 
I  and  historic  incident  where  my  previous  read- 
i  ing  or  my  present  facilities  made  it  possible. 
I  But  a  thousand  things  remain  unsaid — a 
I  thousand    amusing   and  pleasant  incidents 
I  could  find  no  fitting  place  in  this  grave  record. 
Neither  have  I  made  much  mention  of  dis- 
comforts, fatigues  and  annoyances,  though 
these  are  not  entirely  to  be  escaped  in  so  long 
I  a  journey. 

In  regard  to  the  money  cost  of  the  trip, 
I  believe  that  it  is  not  generally  known  that 
all  and  more  than  we  have  done  may  be  ac- 
complished with  the  expenditure  of  one  pound 
i  a  day,  and  I  found  that  this  sum  is  consid- 
i  ered  ample  by  English  travelers  generally, 
i  unless  they  desire  to  affect  the  state  of  prin- 
ces— as  many  Americans  do.    In  all  coun- 
i  tries  we  found  the  use  of  wine  utterly  unne- 
}  cessary,  nor  do  I  believe  it  at  all  beneficial  to 
i  health  ;  and  a  courier  seemed  to  us  not  at 
>  all  necessary. 

Looking  back  over  the  twenty  months  of 
;  our  wanderings,  I  find  so  little  to  regret  and 

*  Tree-trunks  are  found  at  Crosby  similar  .  to 
J  those  on  the  Cheshire  shore  at  Leasowe.  Nut- 
.  groves  and  oak-trees  have  been  discovered  below 
'  water-mark  opposite  to  Seacombe,  and  in  the  chan- 
f  nel  of  the  Birkenhead  river,  in  Cheshire,  have  the 
same  description  of  trees  been  found,  leading  to 
the  supposition  that  the  shores  of  Cheshire  and 
Lancashire  have,  at  one  time,  been  united,  or  only 
divided  by  a  mere  brook.    It  is,  therefore,  believed 
by  archaeologists  that  the  Mersey  estuary  was  formed 
by  some  sudden  inrush  of  the  sea  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  times. — Black 


so  much  to  rejoice  in;  so  little  disappoint- 
ment, so  much  successful  achievement ;  such 
grandeur,  excellence  and  beauty  in  untamed 
nature;  such  wondrous  work  accomplished 
by  man's  wisdom  and  patience,  taste  and 
genius ;  such  kindliness,  good  humor  and 
helpfulness  among  our  fellow-citizens  of  the 
world,  that  I  can  hardly  credit  my  own  story. 
Great  is  the  joy  of  travel,  and,  most  especial- 
ly, of  travel  in  this  elder  world,  whose  scenes 
are  consecrated  by  so  long  an  array  of  great 
memories.  At  every  step  we  have  been  re- 
minded of  heroic  endeavor,  of  mighty  achiev- 
ment,  of  peaceful  rest  gained  by  ages  of  con- 
flict, and,  alas !  of  the  disappointment  of 
some  of  man's  highest  hopes  and  of  the 
baffling  of  his  loftiest  aspirations. 

"  We  pass,  the  path  that  each  man  trod 

Is  dim,  or  will  be  dim  with  weeds  : 
What  fame  is  left  for  human  deeds 

In  endless  age  ?    it  rests  with  God." 
Twelfth  month  8th,  1875.  S.  R. 


CO-OPERATIVE  ENTERPRISE. 

A  suggestive  account  has  just  been  pub- 
lished by  a  German  woman  in  this  country  of 
the  work  done  by  certain  women  in  Berlin 
in  reducing  the  price  of  living  in  that  city. 
In  1866  Mrs.  Lena  MorgeDstern,  with  two  or 
three  other  ladies  of  ^wealth  and  influence, 
finding  that  the  cost  of  provisions  was  enor- 
mous, established  several  Volks  Kiichen,  or 
people's  kitchens — restaurants  where  meals 
could  be  had  at  the  retail  cost  of  the  mate- 
rials alone.  In  1873  these  women  deter- 
mined to  bring  their  charity  into  their  own 
homes  by  forming  a  Housekeepers'  Associa- 
tion, whose  object  should  be  the  reduction  of 
the  cost  of  living,  the  promotion  of  plain  and 
economical  habits,  and  the  improvement  of 
the  condition  of  servants.  In  1874  there 
were  250  members,  Co-operative  laundries, 
bakeries,  intelligence-offices  and  stores  for 
groceries,  meats  and  provisions  were  opened, 
all  under  the  supervision  of  women.  At  the 
present  time  the  membership  embraces  6,000 
families,  and  issues  a  weekly  paper  of  a  high 
order,  containing  its  price  lists,  etc.  The 
central  bureau  imports  its  supplies  direct 
from  China,  France,  Java,  the  United  States, 
etc.,  and  is  thus  enabled  to  supply  the  co- 
operative trade  throughout  Europe.  Coal  is 
also  purchased  wholesale  by  the  association, 
and  sold  in  accurately  measured  cars,  an  im- 
provement on  our  own  system  which  every 
householder  in  New  York  or  Philadelphia  will 
appreciate.  The  whole  of  this  vast  business 
enterprise  is  managed — and  accurately  man- 
aged— by  women.  Their  last  annual  statisti- 
cal report  is  as  suggestive  and  forcible  a 
commentary  as  any  sermon  on  women's  duties,, 
work  and  neglected  opportunities. — Ex.  paper 
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From  the  Friends'  Quarterly  Examiner. 

THE  WRECK. 

Some  months  since,  more  than  300  lives  were  lost  by  the 
■wreck  of  the  Schiller  in  the  English  Channel.  Judge  Nathan 
Crosby,  of  Lowell,  who  lost  a  daughter  and  granddaughter 
by  this  disaster,  in  a  letter  to  the  Globe,  writes  thus  :  "  The 
judgment  of  the  court  is  'that  the  entire  neglect  of  the 
precautions  laid  down  for  navigators  when  approaching 
Scilly  was  the  sole  cause  of  this  terrible  calamity.'  The 
disgraceful  truth  is,  there  had  been  a  social  spree  upon  that 
ill-fated  ship  that  afternoon  and  evening,  which  is  sufficient 
to  account  for  all  the  neglect,  confusion,  the  suffering  and 
loss  of  life  of  that  dreadful  hour.  Mr.  Stern,  of  New  York, 
a  saved  passenger,  said  to  the  Herald  correspondent :  '  Many 
of  the  crew  and  passengers  were  intoxicated,  one  of  the 
officers  having  celebrated  his  birthday  that  evening.'  One 
of  the  Schiller's  officers  informed  the  correspondent  of  the 
London  Standard  that  'many  persons  on  board  of  the 
steamer  were  drunk  when  she  struck,  and  that  several  fire- 
men and  many  steerage  passengers  lay  helpless  until  they 
were  swept  away  by  the  waves.'  A  gentleman  lately  in  Paris 
says,  'The  birthday  celebration  is  spoken  of  there  freely  as 
accounting  for  the  accident.'  " — Boston  Congregationalist,  19th 
August,  1875. 

Across  where  the  wide  Atlantic  rolls, 

Safely  the  ship  has  passed, 
With  her  precious  freight  of  three  hundred  souls, 

She  is  nearing  the  land  at  last. 
Joyful  the  weary  landsmen  say, 

"  The  voyage  is  almost  o'er, 
And  ere  the  close  of  anther  day 

We  shall  reach  Old  England's  shore." 

Is  there  no  whisper  of  coming  fate, 

In  the  voice  of  the  sea  no  tone, 
Which  sounds  like  the  plash  of  the  tides  that  dash 

On  the  strand  of  the  world  unknown  ? 
No  ;  all  seems  well  as  the  twilight  falls 

Over  the  darkening  wave, 
And  none  can  dream  that  the  sun's  next  beam 

Shall  shine  on  their  ocean  grave. 

Hark  !  there  are  sounds  of  reyelry 

Come  rising  up  from  below  ; 
For  the  fiery  drink  that  tempteth  man 

At  this  birthday  feast  must  flow. 
Around  the  board  the  cup  they  quaff, 

That  reckless  sailor  throng, 
With  boisterous  shouts,  and  the  joyless  laugh, 

And  snatches  of  tuneless  song. 

Still  on  the  vessel  holds  her  way ; 

Are  there  none  the  watch  to  keep  ? 
In  the  heaven  afar  there  shines  not  a  star; 

But  is  there  one  on  the  deep, 
Stealing  through  the  mist  on  the  sight, 

Chilling  the  heart  with  fear, — 
Back  I  it  is  Scilly's  warning  light, 

And  her  dreaded  rocks  are  near  I 

And  ere  the  alarm  is  heard  below, 

Or  the  ship  can  stay  or  turn, 
With  a  sudden  shock  she  strikes  the  rock, 

And  quivers  from  stem  to  stern. 
Like  the  life-blood  from  a  mortal  wound, 

Through  the  rift  the  waters  gush, 
And  up  to  the  deck  of  the  hapless  wreck 

The  trembling  hundreds  rush 

11  Haste,  for  the  leak  is  gaining  fast, 

And  lower  each  trusty  boat! 
Though  the  night  is  drear,  yet  the  land  is  near, 

We  may  keep  ourselves  afloat. 
Lower  the  boats  1  "    But  who  is  there 

To  slacken  those  coils  of  rope? 
Where  are  the  hands  whose  stalwart  strength 

With  the  might  of  the  sea  may  cope? 

Maddened  some,  and  senseless  some, 
Blocking  each  other's  way, 


Deaf  to  the  word  of  stern  commad, 

Or  powerless  to  obey. 
And  some  there  are  in  their  drunken  sleep, 

Stretched  on  the  cabin-floor; 
There  must  they  lie,  for  their  comrades'  cry 

Will  never  arouse  them  more. 

Vainly  the  signal  guns  resound, 

And  the  rockets  rise  o'er  the  wave — 
Ere  the  life-boat  over  the  side  can  bound 

There  will  be  none  to  save. 
The  boldest  swimmer,  who  danger  mocks, 

Could  hardly  live  in  that  sea, 
Where  the  billows  over  the  sunken  rocks 

Are  dashing  ceaselessly. 

Now,  well  for  those  who  have  hope  in  heaven, 

For  all  earthly  hope  is  past ! 
Each  frantic  hold  on  life  must  be  riven — 

The  ship  is  sinking  fast ! 
One  mighty  wave  that  sweeps  the  deck — 

One  shriek  of  wild  despair, 
And  the  rushing  waters  close  o'er  the  wreck, 

And  the  hundreds  drowning  there. 

Now,  who  has  done  this  deed  of  death  ? 

Was  it  thou,  0  pitiless  Sea? 
And  the  sea  replies,  with  measured  sighs, 

"It  was  not  wrought  by  me. 
By  many  a  wreck,  in  many  a  storm, 

I  have  won  a  dread  renown ; 
But  the  waves  on  my  breast  were  sinking  to  rest 

When  that  gallant  ship  went  down." 

Was  it  thou,  thou  rugged,  sea-washed  Rock, 

Hid  as  in  ambush  there? 
"Not  mine  the  blame,  I  am  still  the  same, 

And  the  chart  would  tell  them  where 
While  all  the  day,  with  clouds  of  spray, 

The  breakers  show  where  I  lie, 
And  all  the  night  the  beacon-light 

Points  out  the  danger  nigh." 

Was  it  thou,  0  Wind,  in  thy  stormy  play, 

Lashing  the  waves  to  foam  ? 
With  a  sudden  gust  didst  thou  bear  away 

The  joy  from  so  many  a  home  ? 
"Not  mine,  not  mine,  this  deed  of  woe, 

No  tempests  were  there  to  frown  ; 
I  was  half  asleep  on  the  rolling  deep, 

When  the  gallant  ship  went  down." 

Was  it  you,  ye  sea  Mists,  hanging  low, 

Hiding  the  rocks  from  view, 
Till  all  too  late,  when  the  stroke  of  fate 

Fell  on  that  hapless  crew? 
"  Thick  was  our  curtain  over  the  tide, 

Veiling  the  beacon-light; 
But  the  sounding-line  should  have  been  their  guide 

Through  the  darkness  of  that  night." 

Not  by  the  rock,  or  the  winds,  or  the  sea, 

Was  this  awful  ruin  wrought; 
0  fiery  Spirit,  it  was  by  thee, 

Who  bringest  man's  skill  to  naught! 
It  was  thou,  with  thy  cup  of  malignant  power, 

More  dire  than  Circe's  spell, 
Changing  God's  image,  in  one  short  hour, 

Into  a  fiend  of  hell. 

Thou  didst  it, — enslaver  of  man's  free  will ! 

Thou — kindler  of  deadly  strife  ! 
Thou — his  betrayer  to  every  ill ! 

Thou— foe  of  his  better  life  ! 
Many  the  wrecks  thou  hast  made  on  the  sea, 

More  hast  thou  made  on  the  land  ! 
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With  a  sorrowful  sigh  we  see  them  lie 
Around  us  on  every  hand. 

The  wrecks  of  age  and  of  youth  are  there, 

And  of  manhood  by  thee  beguiled ; 
The  wreck  of  woman,  once  pure  and  fair, 

And  the  wreck  of  the  little  child ; 
The  wreck  of  home-comfort,  the  wreck  of  wealth, 

The  wreck  of  learniDg  and  fame; 
The  wreck  of  reason,  the  wreck  of  health, 

And  the  wreck  of  an  honored  name. 

Wrecks  on  the  surface,  drifting  by, 

As  over  life's  sea  we  go ; 
But  who  shall  number  the  wrecks  that  lie 

In  the  awful  depths  below? 
Who  can  count  tbose  wrecks  of  the  soul, 

Gathering  by  thousands  there, 
Year  by  year,  in  that  realm  of  fear, 

Where  dwell  remorse  and  despair? 

How  long,  0  man,  wilt  thou  mourn  the  ill, 

Yet  fail  its  cause  to  trace? 
And  give  to  thy  brother's  murderer  still 
I  In  thy  home  a  cherished  place  ? 
Alas  !  for  the  heart  that  will  not  know, 

For  the  eyes  that  will  not  see, 
That  the  power  that  worketh  another's  woe, 

Can  be  no  true  friend  to  thee  ! 

A.  L.  Westcombe.- 


FOR  THE  YOUNG. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
WATKINS'  GLEN. 
BY  J.  H.  COOPER. 

This  marvel  of  Nature  is  at  the  head  of 
Seneca  Lake,  N.  Y.,  and  lies  on  the  meridian 
of  Washington,  due  north  from  this  city  nigh 
190  miles  distant  (as  "the  crow  flies"),  but 
by  rail  it  is  nearly  300  miles. 

If  we  cast  our  eyes  over  a  map  of  the  Mid- 
dle States,  we  will  see  a  group  of  lakes  in  the 
lower  central  part  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
looking  very  like  a  bunch  of  sweet  potatoes 
as  they  are  found  growing  in  the  soil,  and 
very  sweet  in  their  picturesque  beauty  the 
!  traveler  finds  them,  especially  so  is  this  one, 
to  which  we  were  attracted  by  the  wonders  of 
its  far-famed  Glen. 

The  route  up  the  North  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  to  Bethlehem,  thence  by  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Road  to  Mauch  Chunk  and  along  the 
r  tortuous  windiDgs  of  the  "  Leni  Lenape  "  of 
|«  the  Indian,  has  been  often  described,  yet 
j  always  presents  new  attractions.  Especially 
at  this  season  is  it  beautiful  beyond  the  power 
!  of  words  to  express,  the  array  of  autumnal 
I  hues  rivaling,  in  depth  and  variety  of  color- 
I  ing,  any  exhibition  of  leaf  glory  we  had  be- 
l|  fore  witnessed. 

The  historic  interest  that  attaches  to,  and 
has  been  made  a  part,  of  the  world's  litera- 
ture by  the  poet  Goldsmith,  gave  additional 
charm  to  the  lovely  Valley  of  Wyoming, 
along  which  the  road  lies,  and  where  for  50 
miles  the  land  stretches  out  before  the  eye, 


dotted  with  towns,  orchards  and  cultivated 
fields,  while  the  river,  like  a  silver  band, 
winds  gracefully  in  and  out  among  the  mea- 
dows. This  is  one  of  the  finest  landscapes  in 
the  whole  State.  We  make  a  rapid  detour 
of  eight  miles  to  travel  one,  thus  by  a  triumph 
of  mechanical  engineering  we  scale  the  higher 
mountains,  and  are  delivered  safely  in  the 
valley  again,  to  continue  our  trip  along  the 
banks  of  that  beautiful  river,  the  north  branch 
of  the  Susquehanna.  We  are  carried  up  and 
up  along  the  edge  of  the  river,  the  many- 
hued  panorama  of  the  mountain  sides,  gilded 
by  the  afternoon  sun  moving  majestically  be- 
fore, and  almost  overpowering  us  with  the 
magnitude  of  its  pictures.  We  are  even  glad 
when  "  still  evening  "  comes  to  tone  down  the 
brilliancy  of  the  day's  glory. 

The  mantle  of  night  had  gathered  about 
us  when  we  reached  the  end  of  our  journey, 
and  were  comfortably  lodged  in  that  eagle's 
nest,  the  "  Glen  Mountain  House." 

The  village  of  Watkins  nestles  in  a  narrow 
valley  amid  a  profusion  of  shrubbery.  Pass- 
ing up  the  main  street,  which  runs  parallel 
with  the  mountain  slope,  a  walk  or  ride  of 
half  a  mile  brings  us  to  a  bridge  which  spans 
a  narrow  stream,  that  has  cut  its  way  through 
the  lower  slope  of  the  mountain. 

The  Glen  is  a  gorge,  worn  by  the  action 
of  this  stream,  through  long  ages.  The  rock 
is  largely  lime-stone.  If  we  think  it  no  crime 
to  be  in  "  league  with  the  stones  of  the  field," 
let  us  try  to  understand  how  this  gorge,  or 
furrow,  has  been  scored  in  the  back  of  Table 
Mountain.  We  cannot  go  back  to  the  time 
when  the  first  gutter  was  made  in  the  hill- 
side by  some  summer  cloud-burst  or  long 
autumnal  rain,  nor  yet  discover  the  first  slow 
insinuating  work  of  the  frost  fingers  ;  nor  can 
we  be  present  at  the  early  battering  and 
banging  of  the  stone-drift  dashing  down  the 
gulley  with  the  melting  snows  of  the  spring- 
time, digging  holes  in  the  yielding  rock  and 
scooping  caves  as  if  for  bathing  pools.  But 
we  can  see  dame  Nature  at  work  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  for  she  is  still  employed  upon  the 
Glen.  Like  Niagara,  it  is  a  grand  unfinished 
problem,  which  is  proved  by  going  into  her 
workshop  to-day.  First,  let  us  examine  close- 
ly the  rock- walls;  we  find  the  whole  ex- 
posed surface  composed  of  broken  pieces, 
many  of  which  are  loose  and  easily  detached 
by  the  hand. 

This  breaking  up  of  the  rock  is  caused  by 
frost.  The  interspaces  of  the  strata  absorb 
water,  which  we  notice  is  trickling  down  the 
sides  everywhere.  When  these  interspaces  be- 
come surcharged,  and  freezing  takes  place, 
the  ice  crystals,  having  the  power  of  a  wedge 
forcibly  driven,  expand,  breaking  the  ledges 
a  short  distance  within  the  mass ;  next  comes 
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a  thaw,  and  then  all  the  fractures  are  filled 
with  moisture.  This  is  again  followed  by  a 
"  cold  snap,"  as  we  call  it,  and  the  ice  crystals 
forming  as  before  elbow  the  pieces  out  of 
their  sockets.  Thus,  by  slow  but  sure  pro- 
gress, with  such  simple  tools  as  water  and 
frost,  the  solid  rocks  are  torn  asunder. 

We  see,  also,  how  these  instruments  of  the 
Divine  Architect  have  sculptured  even  the 
mountains  into  forms  that  are  curious  and 
impressive.  And  singular,  too,  is  it  not? 
That  heat,  when  applied  to  water  beyond 
its  vaporiziDg  point,  should  generate  an 
expansive  force  which,  utilized,  transports 
ourselves  and  our  effects  over  iron  rails  and 
across  broad  oceans  to  distant  parts  of  the 
world,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  that  heat, 
taken  from  water,  contracting  it  to  a  solid 
mass,  should  prove  also  an  expansive  force 
sufficient  to  rend  the  hardest  rock,  and  tum- 
ble its  fragments  into  the  vale  below. 

Let  us  look  now  into  the  stream,  and  study 
its  mechanical  effects  ;  its  varied  beauties  we 
cannot  fail  to  admire.  It  is  not  alone  orna- 
mental, it  has  work  to  do.  We  may  call  it  a 
cobble-stone  mill,  and  a  very  old  kind  of  a  mill 
is  this,  for  were  not  the  "  five  smooth  stones  " 
gathered  from  the  brook,  with  which  the 
shepherd  lad  David  slew  Philistia's  chief, 
made  in  one  of  the  same  ? 

This  stream  is  paved  in  places  with 
"  smooth  stones,"  which  were  formed  by  re- 
peated rubbing  and  pounding,  one  against 
the  other  and  against  the  rock,  as  they  were 
washed  down  the  declivities  of  the  Glen,  or 
swung  in  the  "  round  dances  "  of  the  pools 
and  eddies.  There  is  no  better  place  to  study 
the  workings  of  this  "  mill "  than  in  the  Glen. 

At  the  base  of  the  rock  we  see  the  sharp 
angular  fragments  dislodged  by  the  ice  ;  in  the 
stream  are  pieces  of  all  the  stages  of  manufac- 
ture, as  it  were,  from  those  having  bruised 
and  rounded  edges  to  the  perfect  article — the 
"  smooth  stone  "  of  Scripture,  a  water-worn 
pebble,  the  larger  specimens  of  which  are  called 
cobbles,  and  the  still  larger  ones  boulders. 

Next,  we  will  see  how  all  these  fragments 
are  removed,  and  what  becomes  of  them. 
Here  are  two  pools,  scooped  out  from  the 
solid  rock,  which  are  more  than  a  man's 
height  across  and  twice  that  depth.  The 
upper  one  is  now  filled  with  water,  and  the 
lower  is  brim  full  of  stone,  drift  and  sand. 
Last  season  the  upper  one  held  the  stones  and 
debris,  and  the  lower  one  contained  water 
only,  thus  showing  a  movement  of  the  loose 
particles  downward.  The  bed  of  the  stream 
below  the  Glen  is  floored  with  worn  and 
washed  stones.  The  evidence  of  the  washing 
of  immense  quantities  of  earth  and  rock  from 
the  slopes  and  glens  of  the  higher  borderland, 
is  found  in  the  deep  ravine  lying  between  the 


two  ranges  of  hills  (the  present  walls  of  the 
lake  forming  part  of  the  same),  which  is  now 
filled  up  and  under  cultivation  from  the 
town  of  Watkins  to  Horseheads,  a  distance  of 
18  miles. 

All  along  the  shores  of  the  Lake  we  notice 
low  projecting  points  of  land,  some  with 
wharves  for  convenient  stopping-places  of  the 
steamers  which  daily  ply  between  the  ex 
tremes  of  the  Lake.  As  we  approach  nearer, 
the  clear  water  reveals  the  material  of  which 
they  are  formed,  and  gives  the  impression  to 
the  mind  that  the  bulk  of  these  protruding 
beaches  has  been  transported  from  the  gorges 
above  by  the  little  spring  streams  now  run 
ning  noiselessly  into  the  lake.  In  this  man 
ner  Nature  sweeps  her  rubbish  into  the  hol- 
lows for  foundations  to  the  meadow-land. 

The  Glen  could  not  have  been  created  ex- 
actly as  we  find -it,  because  we  see  plainly 
these  evidences  of  disintegration  constantly 
going  on.  Then,  on  the  theory  that  one  pairi 
only  of  each  animal  was  created  in  the  be- 
ginning, how  came  the  little  spiral  univalve, 
the  Physa,  which  I  captured  in  numbers,  to 
get  into  the  Glen  ?  Akin  to  this  inquiry  is 
the  existence  of  certain  fresh  water  fishes,i 
which  Prof.  Agassiz  found  in  some  of  our 
Northwestern  lakes,  which  have  no  outlet, 
congeners  he  also  found  in  the  fresh  waters  of 
his  own  native  land. 

The  Glen  could  not  have  been  the  result  of 
upheaval  force,  breaking  the  back  of  the 
mountain,  because  the  layers  of  rock  are 
level  and  unbroken,  the  sections  extending 
entirely  across  half  way  up  the  gorge  formed 
by  "  Cavern  Cascade the  floor,  also,  of  tool 
"  Glen  Cathedral  "  is  as  level  as  if  laid  to  the 
line  and  rule,  no  cracks  or  fissures  appearing  pr] 
anywhere  in  the  lowest  layers  visible  in  any 
part  of  the  Glen. 

In  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  when  the  rear 
laws  that  govern  matter  were  scarcely  known, 
very  incorrect  and  absurd  notions  were  heldlial, 
respecting  the  various  phenomena  observed 
in  the  universe.    The  literature  of  those  ritt 
times  abounds  in  myths  and  legends,  account- 
ing for  their  existence,  which  are  of  so  mar- 
velous a   character  that   we  now  wonder 
how  they  ever  could  have  been  accepted 
truth. 


From  the  New  York  Tribune. 
AN  OBSCURE  LIFE. 


Here  is  the  record  of  an  obscure  life  which 
may  be  worth  the  attention  of  that  intelligent, 
well-to-do  majority,  which  is  made  up,  after!  fees 
all,  of  obscure  people.  It  is  a  story  which 
suits  all  classes  or  any  time,  yet  perhaps  this!  ri 
especial  time  best,  when  men  and  women  in 
the  cities  who  have  anxiously  tried  to  be  of 
service  to  God  and  their  fellow-men  are  apt 
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to  be  daunted  and  depressed  by  the  contrast 
between  the  great  work  accomplished  by  others 
and  their  own  domestic  quiet  labor.  The 
story  is  of  a  poor  seamstress  in  a  mill  town  in 
Indiana,  who  was  left  a  widow  some  fifteen 
years  ago,  dependent  on  her  needle  for  her 
daily  bread.    She  lived  near  one  of  the  fac- 
tories where  hundreds  of  both  sexes  were  em- 
I  ployed,  and  the  night  and  morning  large 
gangs  of  girls  and  men  passed  her  door  mis- 
erably hungry  and  gloomy,  or  more  miserably 
boisterous.    It  was  a  mill  where  the  hands 
are  driven  like  cattle  and  regarded  as  cattle 
in  every  other. sense.    The  woman  who  saw 
the  young  girls  pass  so  often  that  she  learned 
to  know  their  faces  pitied  them  as  a  mother 
might  have  dome.    Indeed,  we  question  if 
she  had  any  exceptional  quality  or  means 
of  influence  in  the  world  other  than  her 
motherly  nature.    She  was  an  uneducated, 
homely  little  body,  but  with  patience  and  ten- 
derness enough  in  her  heart  to  serve  all  the 
children  in  the  world.    "  I  wanted,"  she  said, 
to  give  these  girls  a  chance  like  other  wo- 
i  men  ;  they  had  no  chance  as  it  was  to  be 
[anything  better  than  the  ;mules  which  drew 
iaway  the  stuff*  they  spun." 
|    Our  readers  will  imagine,  no  doubt,  that  by 
isome  virtuous  hocus-pocus,  such  as  we  read  of 
[fin  reform  novels,  she  suddenly  converted  the 
imill  into  a  model  abode  of  order  and  refine- 
I  ment,  and  made  of  its  drunken,  vicious  im- 
|  mates  amiable  Christian  characters.  We  have 
i  read  of  such  a  change  being  produced  by 
bringing  the  mill-girls  in  to  listen  to  Beetho- 
ven and  Mrs.  Browning.    Our  poor  reformer 
took  one— just  one  girl  into  her  kitchen.  She 
half  starved  herself  to  do  that.  She  made  the 
igirl  clean,  and  taught  her  to  remain  clean ; 
taught  her  to  scrub,  wash,  cook  and  tell  the 
truth.    It  took  years  to  accomplish  so  much  ; 
(years  of  patience  and  self-sacrifice.  When 
fihe  had  finished,  instead  of  a  coarse  dirty  ani- 
imal,  she  had  molded  for  use  and  service 
in  the  world  a  clean-minded  honest  woman, 
Ivwith  skillful  hands  and  intelligent  brain.  She 
•took  one  after  another  of  these  wretched  girls 
tand  trained  them  as  seamstresses,  cooks,  cham- 
bermaids, at  her  own  cost  of  time  and  money. 
'Situations  were  readily  found  for  them  ;  the 
(housekeepers  of  the  town  soon  discovered  how 
'different   the  women   were  whom  she  had 
ttrained  from  any  others ;  but  she  never 
parted  with  them  unless  she  was  confident 
that  the  work  she  had  begun  would  be  car- 
ried on  in  the  same  hearty  spirit.    In  two 
cases  the  girls  whom  she  thus  adopted  were 
deformed  and  sickly.    These  both  remained 
with  her  until  her  death,  supporting  them- 
selves by  some  light  handiwork.    In  other 
3ases  they  were  rescued  from  worse  places 
than  the  mill.    A  few  of  the  girls  became 


sincere  Christians,  and  all  (except  one)  led 
virtuous,  honest,  useful  lives.  One  peculiar 
effect  of  her  training  was  that  her  pupils 
caught  from  her  her  own  genial,  helpful 
spirit ;  they  were  missionaries  of  kindness  in 
their  humble  world  ;  and  a  cheerful  face  in  a 
cook,  or  gentle,  tender  manner  in  a  nurse- 
maid, are  not  merits  so  common  as  to  be 
despised. 

The  widow  and  her  work  were  never  known 
to  fame,  even  in  the  town  where  she  lived. 
People  supposed  when  she  took  a  larger  house 
so  as  to  accommodate  more  inmates  that  she 
kept  a  kind  of  intelligence  office,  or  a  cheap 
boarding-house,  and  there  were  not  wanting 
many  in  her  own  rank  of  life  to  hint  that  she 
paid  herself  somehow  from  the  labor  of  these 
poor ;  that  she  "  feathered  her  nest  well." 
None  of  the  women  whom  she  had  helped 
ever  wronged  her  by  a  suspicion.  Next  to 
God,  whom  she  faithfully  tried  to  teach  them 
to  serve,  they  believed  in  her.  If  she  had 
proved  a  humbug,  the  faith  of  many  a  poor 
soul  in  His  goodness  would  have  been  shaken, 
for  all  they  knew  of  the  goodness  or  beauty 
or  pleasure  He  has  sent  into  the  world  they 
knew  through  this  poor  woman.  There  were 
other  women  who  could  preach  of  Christ  by 
words  more  effectually  than  she;  some  of 
them,  quite  as  uncultured,  had  a  "gift  of 
prayer,"  or  a  real  native  eloquence  which 
moved  their  hearers  in  class-meeting  or  the 
church.  Aunt  Hannah,  as  she  was  called, 
never  spoke  in  class  or  meeting;  she  was  slow 
and  dull  of  speech  anywhere.  She  often,  no 
doubt,  felt  her  deficiencies  bitterly,  and 
wished  that  she  could  serve  her  Master  in 
some  great  and  striking  way.  It  seemed  a 
poor  commonplace  thing  to  her,  as  it  may  to 
our  readers  to  teach  girls  how  to  make  or 
wear  clothes  neatly,  or  to  cook  a  savory  din- 
ner ;  to  watch  and  labor  incessantly  day 
after  day,  year  after  year,  to  wipe  out  this  or 
that  little  fault,  to  strengthen  a  weak  virtue. 
She  would  have  been  glad,  no  doubt,  as  we 
all  would,  to  convert  the  great  masses  of  vice 
and  uncleanness  in  the  world  into  purity  and 
goodness,  in  an  hour — to  play  Divine  Provi- 
dence, in  a  word.  Instead,  she  had  small, 
coarse  work  set  before  her,  and  did  it.  Of 
another  woman  it  was  said,  "  She  hath  done 
what  she  could,"  when  she  anointed  her 
Saviour's  head  with  precious  ointment. 
—  

ASBESTOS — A  SINGULAR  SUBSTANCE. 

In  the  city  of  Glasgow  a  manufactory  is 
now  being  carried  on,  in  which  the  principal 
ingredient  used  is  a  material  hitherto  so  little 
known,  except  among  savants,  that  its  very 
name  "  asbestos  "  is  a  mystery.  When  all  its 
properties  are  known,  the  substance  is  still 
more  puzzling.    In  appearance  as  friable  and 
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perishable  as  thistledown,  it  is  older  than  any 
order  of  animal  or  vegetable  life  on  earth.  So 
little  amenable  is  it  to  the  dissolving  influences 
of  time,  that  the  action  of  unnumbered  cen- 
turies, by  which  the  hardest  rocks  known  to 
geologists  are  worn  away,  has  no  appreciable 
effect  on  this  strange  substance  which  is  found 
imbedded  in  them.  With  its  great  proportion 
of  bulk  composed  of  the  most  rough  and  grit- 
ty materials  known,  it  is  itself  as  smooth  to 
the  touch  as  soap  or  oil,  and  may  be  made  as 
light  and  buoyant  as  feathers.  Apparently 
as  combustible  as  tow,  the  fiercest  heat  cannot 
consume  it/ andsthe  thready  filaments  may  be 
mingled  with  molten  brass  or  iron  without 
losing  their  characteristic  form.  Finally,  no 
combination  of  acids  at  present  known  in  any 
way  affects  the  appearance  and  strength  of  its 
fibre,  and  even  after  days  of  exposure  to  their 
action.  The  name  of  this  article  is  derived 
from  the  Greeks,  "Asbestos  "  literally  means 
"indestructible" — a  title  which  is  very 
thoroughly  earned  by  this  strange  substance. 
It  is,  moreover,  so  unassailable  by  all  known 
solvents  that  it  is  a  virtual  impossibility  to 
know,  analyze  and  give  its  compotent  parts 
with  exactness.  Enough,  however,  is  known 
or  guessed  at,  to  enable  us  to  speak  of  it  as 
consisting  of  from  fifty  to  sixty  parts  silex,  ten 
or  twenty  parts  magnesia,  about  the  same 
proportion  generally  of  aluminum,  some 
traces  of  protoxide  of  iron,  and  sometimes  a 
lime-like  mixture.  The  marvelous  proper- 
ties and  consequent  prospective  value  of  as- 
bestos to  mankind  have  been  known  to  some 
extent  and  appreciated  for  thousands  of 
years,  and  vast  sums  of  money  have  been  ex- 
ended  in  endeavoring  to  make  it  available ; 
ut  up  till  within  a  few  years  these  experi- 
ments have  for  the  most  part  resulted  in 
failure,  from  the  fact  of  the  varied  and  dis- 
similar peculiarities  of  the  different  species — 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  length,  strength  and 
fineness  of  the  fibre,  excess  of  magnesia  or 
alumnium,  etc.,  being  unknown.  Paper  can 
be  made  from  asbestos,  and  of  excellent  qual- 
ity, too.  Still  there  is  only  one  or,  at  the 
furthest,  two  kinds  of  abestos  that  can  be 
made  into  paper  at  all,  and  that  only  by 
proper  and  peculiar  treatment.  This,  also,  is 
the  case  as  to  thread  and  cloth,  and,  in  fact, 
with  reference  to  any  and  all  other  applica- 
tions of  asbestos  for  steam  packing. 
The  practical  use  to  which  it  is  not  only  pos- 
sible, but  probable,  that  asbestos  will  be  put 
are  almost  numberless.  Asbestos  boats,  tubs, 
boxes,  wagon  bodies  and  even  railway  carri- 
ges,  which  will  neither  rot,  burn  nor  splinter, 
are  perfectly  practicable  and  possible. 
Another  of  the  uses  to  which  this  material  is 
applied  is  the  covering  of  steam  boilers, 
drums  and  pipe,  and  in  fact  all  bodies  where 


the  object  is  to  retain  heat  and  exclude  cold. 

— British  Trade  Journal. 


NOTICES. 


SOCIAL  MEETING. 


By  appointment  of  the  Committee  of  Philadelphia]! 

Monthly  Meeting,  a  social  gathering  of  Friends  will! 
be  held  in  Race  street  Library-room,  on  Second- 
day  evening  next,  20th  inst.,  at  8  o'clock.  Our  mem- 
bers and  such  others  as  frequent  our  meetings  are 
invited. 

"  Concord  First-day  School  Union"  holds  its  next 
meeting  at  Chester,  Pa.,  on  Fourth-day,  the  22d  of 
Third  month,  at  10  o'clock  A.M.  • 

M.  T.  Bartram,         \  ci  lr 
Matilda  Garrigues,  j  er 

Friends'  Charity  Fuel  Association  will  meet  to 
settle  up  its  season's  business  on  Seventh-day  even- 
ing, 3d  month  18th,  at  8  o'clock.  Several  proposed 
changes  in  the  regulations  will  then  come  up  for 
action,  and  the  general  attendance  of  the  active 
members  is  very  desirable. 

Alfred  Moore,  Clerk. 


ITEMS. 

During  the  year  1875  there  were  in  St.  Peters- 
burg 171  women  studying  medicine,  of  whom  102 
are  described  as  "  belonging  to  the  nobility." 
Fifty-three  were  graduated  during  the  year. 

Alexander  Agassiz  has  been  elected  in  his 
father's  place  to  the  Zoological  Society  of  London, 
the  Linnean  Society  of  London,  and  the  imperial 
Society  of  Natural  History  of  Moscow.  These  are 
the  three  principal  zodlogical  and  natural  history 
societies  of  Europe,  and  io  each  of  them  the  number 
of  foreign  honorary  members  is  limited. 

Eclipse  of  the  Sun. — On  the  25th  of  this  month 
there  will  be  an  annular  eclipse  of  the  sun,  begin- 
ning at  0  h.  28  m.,  Philadelphia,  mean  time,  near 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  ending  at  5  h.  40  m.  P. 
M.,  near  Greenland.  The  eclipse  will  be  visible 
over  the  whole  of  North  America ;  annular,  how- 
ever, only  in  the  northern  and  north-western  parts  ; 
elsewhere  the  eclipse  will  be  partial.  It  will  begin 
at  Philadelphia  near  4  P.  M.,  and  end  about  sunset. 

Bean's  Pneumatic  Electric  Apparatus,  for  light- 
ing and  extinguishing  street  lamps,  is  now  in  prac- 
tical operation  in  a  large  part  of  the  business  portion 
of  Providence,  Rhode  Island.  The  principle  of  this 
apparatus  consists  in  a  combination  of  compressed 
and  rarefied  air  to  open  and  close  gas  cocks,  and  an 
electro-galvanic  current,  affording  a  spark  to  light 
the  gas.  It  enables  a  single  operator  at  will,  to  light 
or  extinguish  all  the  street  lamps  of  a  city.— Popular 
Science  Monthly. 

Since  the  first  of  the  year  the  German  Empire 
has  a  uniform  currency,  all  the  old  gold,  silver,  cop- 
per and  nickel  coins  of  the  various  States  compris- 
ing the  Empire  having  been  called  in  and  recoined. 
The  fredericksdors,  pistols,  ducats,  golds  crowns, 
guilders  and  the  various  other  coinages  of  the  petty 
German  Government  which  were  formerly  so  great 
an  annoyance  to  the  travelers  have  all  disappeared 
from  circulation,  and  the  bills  of  the  various  ob- 
scure banks,  which  passed  current  only  in  their  im-' 
mediate  neighborhoods,  have  also  been  replaced  by 
notes  authorized  by  the  Imperial  Government. — 
Public  Ledger. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
SETTLEMENT  OF  FRIENDS  IN  CANADA. 

I  have  for  a  long  time  felt  a  desire  that 
some  history  of  the  early  settlement  of  Friends, 
and  Friends'  Meetings  in  Upper  Canada,|now 
called  the  Province  of  Ontario,  might  be  pre- 
served from  oblivion,  and  that  some  account 
of  their  labors  under  difficulties,  as  also  of 
their  faithful  dedication,  might  be  handed 
down  to  their  posterity,  to  encourage  and 
stimulate  these  to  persevere  in  the  Lord's 
\  work.    Although  difficulties  and  even  perse- 
cution may  arise,  that  none  of  these  things 
l  may  hinder  a  progress  onward  and  upward, 
Mas  .the  language  still  remains  good,  "  Greater 
is  He  that  is  in  you  than  he  that  is  in  the 
>  world."    After  I  had  become  aroused  to  the 
i  necessity  of  such  a  work  it  was  long  before  I 
h  could  learn  the  whereabouts  of  the  first 
I  Monthly  Meeting  book  used  by  the  Eastern 
i  Meeting,  it  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
!  the  other  branch  of  Friends.    Lately  I  had 
►an  opportunity  of  getting  what  extracts  I 
meeded  from  its  pages,  also  from  the  books  of 
t  Men's  and  Women's  Half-year's  Meetings, 
t which  have  enabkd  me  to  proceed  with  the 
♦  work.    I  have  endeavored  to  make  such  ex- 
tracts as  maybe  interesting  to  the  general 
reader,  interspersed  with  a  few  reliable  anec- 
dotes. The  account  of  the  Western  Meetings 
is  taken  from  a  manuscript  by  the  late  Sam- 
uel Hughs,  who  was  a  member  of  Yonge 
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Street  Meeting,  having  moved  within  its  lim- 
its in  the  year  1805. 

Eleanor  Bowerman. 

"  At  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war, 
England  held  possession  of  Canada.  It  was 
then  a  vast  wilderness,  having  a  few  trad- 
ing establishments  on  the  borders  of  the 
lakes  and  rivers,  and  some  Government  mili- 
tary stations,  and  inhabited  by  numerous 
tribes  of  roving  Indians.  In  order  to  pro- 
mote the  settlement  of  the  country,  England 
offered  tracts  of  land  free  of  cost  to  any  who 
wished  to  settle  in  its  dominions.  This 
proved  an  inducement  to  many,  not  able  to 
purchase  land  where  they  were,  to  make 
great  efforts  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  the  offer, 
and  become  possessors  of  homes  for  them- 
selves and  families.  About  the  year  1778 
many  families  emigrated  to  Canada  from 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  Among: 
these  were  several  families  of  Friends.  The 
whole  number  who  traveled  together,  intend- 
ing to  settle  in  the  same  place,  was  twenty- 
six  families.  The  only  means  of  conveying 
their  goods  was  on  the  backs  of  horses.. 
Members  of  the  family  who  were  able,  fol- 
lowed on  foot  along  the  windings  of  an  In- 
dian path  ;  for  the  small  children,  baskets 
made  for  the  purpose  were  fastened  one  at 
each  end  of  a  broad  strap,  placed  across  the 
horse's  back,  balanced  on  either  side  with 
children  or  goods,  the  horses  being  tied  one 
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behind  the  other,  thus  enabling  one  man  to 
lead  several.  Let  the  reader  just  imagine 
twenty-six  families  journeying  in  this  way, 
all  in  one  company,  and  contrast  it  with  our 
present  modes  of  travel.  Some  traveled  more 
than  two  hundred  miles  in  this  way.  When 
night  came  on,  they  halted,  turning  their 
horses  and  cattle  loose  to  feed  on  the  vegeta- 
tion around  them.  The  men  built  fires,  which 
served  not  only  to  cook  what  they  had  with 
them  and  for  warmth  in  the  night  air,  but  to 
frighten  away  wild  beasts.  When  the  horses 
and  cattle  had  satisfied  their  hunger,  they 
drew  near  the  fire  to  lay  down,  as  the  smoke 
served  to  keep  off  the  mosquitoes.  After  par- 
taking of  their  evening  meal,  the  people 
spread  their  blankets  on  the  ground  and 
stretched  their  weary  frames  for  slumber, 
committing  themselves  and  little  ones  to  the 
care  of  Him  who  *  sleepeth  not  by  day,  nor 
slumbereth  by  night.'  Thus  they  spent  their 
days  and  nights  for  several  weeks,  that  they 
might  obtain  homes  in  a  vast  howling  wilder- 
ness. Many  of  them  settled  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  what  is  now  called  Pelham,  and 
Black  Creek,  where  they  endured  privations, 
which  increased  upon  them  during  the  win- 
ter ;  many  of  their  cattle  and  horses  died  for 
want  of  food,  and  a  number  of  the  people 
came  nigh  sharing  the  same  fate.  But  when 
the  ice  left  the  waters  it  was  found  that  they 
abounded  with  fish,  which  relieved  their  most 
pressing  wants.  Trials  and  privations  were 
their  experience  for  years,  but  Providence 
blessed  their  honest  endeavors  to  provide  for 
the  wants  of  the  body,  and  also  blessed  tbeir 
desire  for  the  promotion  and  spread  of  truth 
in  that  wilderness  country.  The  first  account 
we  have  of  any  Friends  visiting  them  was  in 
the  year  1793,  when  Joseph  Moore  and  Jacob 
Lindley,  from  near  Philadelphia,  who  were 
on  their  way  to  attend  an  Indian  treaty  to  be 
held  at  Sandusky,  made  them  a  visit,  and, 
according  to  accounts,  held  meetings  for  wor- 
ship in  divers  places.  At  that  time  there 
were  seventeen  families  of  Friends  settled  in 
those  parts.  Some  time  after,  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting  appointed  a  committee  to 
visit  Friends  in  Canada,  several  of  whom  at- 
tended to  the  duties  of  the  appointment  in 
1797.  They  found  a  meeting  for  worship 
held  once  in  the  week  at  a  Friend's  house. 
In  1799  they  were  visited  by  another  com- 
mittee, and  Pelham  Monthly  Meeting  was 
established.  This  meeting  was  held  alter- 
nately at  Pelham  and  Black  Creek ;  a  Pre- 
parative Meeting  was  also  established  at  the 
latter  place.  In  1811  a  small  meeting  was 
opened  at  a  Friend's  house  in  Norwich,  about 
forty  miles  distant  from  Pelham,  where  in  due 
time  a  Preparative  Meeting  was  established. 
A  few  years  later  a  meeting  was  opened  at 
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Yarmouth,  about  forty  miles  from  Norwich 
and  a  Preparative  Meeting  was  settled.  In 
process  of  time  these  two  meetings  were 
united  in  a  Monthly  Meeting,  under  the  title 
of  Norwich  Monthly  Meeting.  Within  the 
limits  of  Norwich  Particular  Meeting  our 
friend  Freeman  Clark  resided  many  years 
In  these  early  days,  Friends  thought  the  priv 
ilege  of  meeting  with  one  another  for  Divine 
worship,  and  for  conducting  the  affairs  of  the 
Society,  a  boon  worth  laboring  for,  many  of 
them  walking  forty  miles  for  the  sake  of  at- 
tending Monthly  Meeting.  An  incident 
related  of  one  Friend  who  set  out  on  foot  to 
attend  the  Monthly  Meeting  at  Pelham,  forty 
miles  distant.  The  path  led  along  the  Lake 
shore.  He  got  belated,  and,  becoming  weary 
fell  asleep  while  walking.  When  he  awoke 
he  found  himself  in  the  water.  He  walked 
on  and  again  fell  asleep,  when  his  hand  came 
in  contact  with  a  bush,  and,  dreaming  he  had 
arrived  at  the  Friend's  house,  he  caught  hold 
of  the  bush,  giving  it  a  hearty  shake,  called 
the  Friend  by  name,  which  awoke  him,  and 
to  his  disappointment,  he  still  found  himseli 
alone,  and  out  in  the  dark. 

In  1800,  Friends  from  Pennsylvania  and 
Vermont  began  a  settlement  at  Yonge  Street 
about  100  miles  north  of  Pelham.  A  meet- 
ing was  opened  at  a  Friend's  house  in  the 
summer  of  1801,  but  was  soon  removed  to  a 
log  cabin  covered  with  bark.  They  came 
under  the  notice  of  Pelham  Monthly  Meet 
ing,  and  in  1804  established  a  Preparative 
Meeting.  Near  that  time  two  more  meetings 
were  opened  a  few  miles  distant,  and  in  1805 
a  meeting  was  established  as  Yonge  Streel 
Monthly,  a  branch  of  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting.  In  this  year,  Job  Hughes,  a  min 
ister,  removed  with  his  family  from  Roaring 
Creek,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  settled  there, 
About  1807  a  meeting  was  opened  in  Ux 
bridge,  about  twenty  miles  from  Yonge  Street] 
and  near  the  same  time  another  was  settled 
at  Pickering,  about  forty  miles  distant.  Foi 
many  years  Yonge  Street  Monthly  Meeting 
was  held  alternately  at  Yonge  Street  anc  T 
Pickering,  but  later  was  divided  into  Yonge  . 
Street  Monthly  Meeting,  composed  of  Yonge 
Street,  Whitchurch  and  King  Preparatives 
and  Pickering  Monthly  Meeting,  of  Picker 
ing  and  Uxbridge  Preparatives.  Nicholas 
Brown  and  several  of  his  brothers  settled  at 
Pickering,  and  by  a  faithful  dedication  to  the; 
cause,  became  standard  bearers  in  righteous 
ness.  The  house  where  Genesee  Yearly  Meet- 
ing is  held  when  it  meets  at  Pickering,  wai 
built  on  Nicholas  Brown's  land.  We  will  leave 
the  Western  Friends  to  be  noticed  again  here 
after,  and  ?peak  of  a  more  easterly  settle 
ment,  made  by  Friends  mostly  from  the  east- 
ern part  of  New  York. 
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Near  the  time  of  Friends  settling  at  Pel- 
ham,  there  was  another  settlement  made 
about  thirty  miles  west  of  Kingston.  These 
Friends  were  mostly  from  within  the  limits 
of  Nine  Partners  Quarterly  Meeting.  There 
was  communication  by  water  on  nearly  all 
that  route,  but  they  had  no  steamboats  nor 
even  sail  boats;  they  used  a  kind  of  flat- 
bottomed  boats,  propelled  by  hand.  In  these 
the  women  and  children,  and  what  goods 
they  could  bring,  were  moved  to  Canada. 
They  had  no  cover  over  the  boats,  conse- 
quently when  it  rained  they  were  under  the 
necessity  of  unloading.     The  boats  were 
hauled  on  shore  and  turned  bottom  side  up 
to  form  a  shelter.    This  prolonged  the  jour- 
ney, and  added  much  hard  labor.    A  part  of 
the  men  came  across  the  country  from  Rome 
to  Cape  Vincent  with  horses  and  cattle,  and 
later  they  drove  sheep,  also ;  the  distance 
was  only  about  100  miles,  yet,  on  account  of 
the  difficulty  of  the  way,  it  took  twelve  days 
|  to  perform  the  journey,  traveling  by  compass. 
There  were  several  streams  to  cross ;  they 
mostly  swam  the  cattle  and  horses,  but  were 
•  under  the  necessity  of  forming  a  raft  to  ferry 
the  sheep  over.    Provisions  for  the  journey 
were  packed  on  the  horses  and  cattle ;  gen- 
erally a  number  joined  in  company,  thus  be- 
i  ing  enabled  to  help  each  other.  After  getting 
1  to  the  end  of  their  journey,  and  selecting 
their  lands,  they  built  rude  log  cabins,  which 
were  usually  covered  with  bark.    They  had 
hewn  timber  for  the  floors.    Many  of  them 
(Suffered  for  a  time  for  food.  Some  may  query 
»why  they  did  not  hunt  like  the  Indians.  Two 
reasons  may  be  given  :  first,  they  did  not  un- 
derstand hunting  wild  animals  as  well  as  the 
■Indians,  and,  secondly,  if  they  spent  much  of 
their  time  in  this  way,  they  would  not  get 
sufficient  land  cleared  for  a  spring  crop,  and 
provisions  for  the  next  year ;  so  we  see  they 
jtwere   under   the  necessity  of  economizing 
■time.    The  writer  was  acquainted  with  an 
|iaged  Friend,  who  came  to  Canada  with  her 
parents  when  a  little  child.    She  said,  after 
her  father  had  been  settled  long  enough  to 
^aise  some  wheat  and  get  it  ground  (there 
pas  a  flouring  mill  some  distance  down  the 
piver),  she  remembered  a  poor  man  coming 
p  the  house  to  get  a  little  flour,  as  he  said, 
'  to  keep  his  family  from  starving,"  and  offer- 
ng  in  pay  five  yards  of  calamanco  (a  kind  of 
vatered  cloth).  They  had  so  little,  that  they 
felt  they  needed  it  all  for  themselves.  Her 
nother  could  not  turn  him  away  empty. 
Celling  him  to  go  with  her  to  the  barn,  she 
but  enough  flour  in  his  bag  to  make  a  few 
oaves.   While  she  was"  doing  this  he  took  up 
,  handful  of  bran  and  asked  what  she  would 
harge  to  fill  up  his  bag  with  that.    She  said 
he  would  be  welcome  to  it,"  nor  would  she 


take  anything  for  the  flour;  so  she  tied  a 
string  above  the  flour,  and  filled  up  the  bag 
with  the  bran,  which  he  put  on  his  shoulder 
and  started  for  home,  after  thanking  her  for 
her  kindness. 

These  Friends  soon  opened  a  meeting  for 
worship  at  a  private  house. 

The  first  written  account  we  have  states 
that,  "  at  New  York  Yearly  Meeting  held  in 
1797  a  committee,"  previously  appointed  to 
the  consideration  of  Friends  in  Upper  Can- 
ada, "reported  they  had  attended  thereto," 
at  the  same  time  recommending  that  "  an  ap- 
pointment be  made  by  the  Yearly  Meeting  to 
make  them  another  visit,  and  which  visit  we 
believe  might  be  made  more  useful  if  it  was 
performed  in  conjunction  with  an  appoint- 
ment from  Nine  Partners  Quarterly  Meeting 
for  the  like  purpose."  They  also  recom- 
mended "  that  a  Preparative  Meeting  be  es- 
tablished," and,  considering  the  remoteness 
of  these  Friends  from  any  meeting  of  disci- 
pline, the  committee  suggested  "  whether  it 
would  not  be  reasonable  and  proper  to  grant 
them  the  liberty  of  accomplishing  their  mar- 
riages, and  such  other  privileges  as  the  com- 
mittee may  apprehend  safe  and  proper  ";  the 
new  committee  was  also  to  fix  upon  the  time 
and  place  for  holding  said  Preparative  Meet- 
ing. The  proposition  was  accepted,  and  six 
Friends  were  appointed  to  the  service. 

At  Nine  Partners  Quarterly  Meeting 
Eighth  month  9th,  1797,  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  join  with  that  appointed  by  the 
Yearly  Meeting  on  this  weighty  and  interest- 
ing subject. 

At  New  York  Yearly  Meeting,  1798,  the 
committee  reported  that  "  their  attention  had 
been  turned  divers  times  to  the  subject,"  but 
"  circumstances  had  been  such  that  no  visit 
had  been  made."  The  subject  again  claimed 
the  attention  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  and  the 
committee,  with  some  addition,  was  con- 
tinued. 

Pursuant  to  appointment,  two  of  the  Yearly 
Meetings  committee  and  three  of  the  commit- 
tee appointed  by  the  Quarterly  Meeting  at- 
tended to  the  service,  and,  having  requested 
that  Friends  might  meet  in  order  for  opening 
the  Preparative  Meeting,  they  accordingly 
met  at  the  house  of  Philip  Dorland,  in  Adol- 
phustown,  U.  C,  7th  of  Ninth  month,  1798. 
After  holding  a  meeting  for  worship  as  usual, 
the  Preparative  Meeting  was  opened  and 
Philip  Dorland  appointed  CJlerk.  The  com- 
mittee reported  it  as  their  judgment  that  it 
be  joined  to  Nine  Partners  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing and  belong  thereto.  The  remoteness  of 
the  meeting  from  the  Monthly  Meeting  in- 
duced the  committee  to  recommend  that  it 
should  have  jurisdiction  in  matters  not  usually 
granted  Preparative  Meetings ;  that,  besides 
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allowing  marriages  to  be  performed,  it  should 
appoint  overseers,  deal  with  those  who  trans- 
gress the  order  of  society,  and  report  to  the 
Monthly  Meeting  without  unnecessary  delay 
their  sense  respecting  the  case,  and  that  the 
same  method  be  pursued  in  case  of  a  request 
to  be  admitted  into  membership,  and  that 
they  answer  the  queries  four  times  in  the 
year ;  that  the  answers  be  preserved  on  rec- 
ord, with  the  minutes  of  the  meeting,  and 
that  they  forward  their  answers  once  in  the 
year  to  the  Monthly  Meeting  which  precedes 
the  last  Quarter  before  the  Yearly  Meeting. 
Signed,  Fry  Willis,  Enoch  Dorland,  Gid- 
eon Symon,  Henry  Hull  and  Reuben  Haight. 

(To  be  continued.) 

From  the  Popular  Science  Monthly. 

THE   WARFARE   OF  SCIENCE. 

bt  Andrew  d.  white,  li.d.,  Pres.  of  Cornell  University. 
Continued  from  page  54. 

The  great  series  of  battles  to  which  I  next 
turn  with  you  were  fought  on  those  fields  oc- 
cupied by  such  sciences  as  chemistry  and 
natural  philosophy. 

Even  before  those  sciences  were  out  of  their 
childhood,  while  yet  they  were  tottering  main 
ly  toward  childish  objects  and  by  childish 
steps,  the  champions  of  that  same  old  mis- 
taken conception  of  rigid  scriptural  inter  pre 
tation  began  the  war.  The  catalogue  of 
chemists  and  physicists  persecuted  or  thwarted 
would  fill  volumes ;  from  them  I  will  select 
just  three  as  representative  men. 

First  of  these  I  take  Albert  of  Bollstadt, 
better  known  in  the  middle  ages  as  Albert 
the  Great.  In  the  thirteenth  century  he 
stands  forth  as  the  greatest  scholar  in  Ger- 
many. Fettered  though  he  was  by  the  absurb 
methods  of  his  time,  led  astray  as  he  was  by 
the  scholastic  spirit,  he  has  conceived  ideas 
of  better  methods  and  aims.  His  eye  pierces 
the  mists  of  scholasticism,  he  sees  the  light 
and  draws  the  world  toward  it.  He  stands 
among  the  great  pioneers  of  modern  and  phy- 
sical and  natural  science.  He  gives  founda- 
tions to  botany  and  chemistry,  and  Humboldt 
finds  in  his  works  the  germ  of  the  compre- 
hensive science  of  physical  geography. 

The  conscience  of  the  time,  acting  as  it  sup- 
posed, in  defence  of  religion,  brought  out  a 
missile  which  it  hurled  with  deadly  effect. 
You  see  those  mediaeval  scientific  battle-fields 
strewn  with  such :  it  was  the  charge  of  sor- 
cery, of  unlawful  compact  with  the  devil. 

This  missile  ^was  effective.  You  find  it 
used  against  every  great  investigator  of  Na- 
ture in  those  times  and  for  centuries  after. 
The  list  of  great  men  charged  with  magic,  as 
given  by  Naude,  is  astounding.  It  includes 
every  man  of  real  mark,  and  the  most 
thoughtful  of  the  popes,  Sylvester  II.  (Ger- 


bert),  stands  in  the  midst  of  them.  It 
seemed  to  be  the  received  idea  that,  as  soon 
as  a  man  conceived  a  love  to  study  the  work 
of  God,  his  first  step  must  be  a  league  with 
the  devil. 

This  missile  was  hurled  against  Albert. 
He  was  condemned  by  the  great  founder  o;' 
the  Dominican  order  himself.    But  more  te: 
rible  weapons  than  this  missile  were  added  t 
it,  to  make  it  effective.    Many  an  obscur 
chemist  paid  a  terrible  penalty  for  wishing 
be  wiser  than  his  time ;  but  I  pass  to  the 
greater  martyrs 

I  name,  next,  Roger  Bacon.  His  life  am 
work  seem  until  recently  to  have  been  gene 
ally  misunderstood.  He  has  been  ranked  ai 
a  superstitious  alchemist  who  stumbled  upo 
some  inventions  ;  but  more  recent  investig* 
tion  has  revealed  him  to  be  one  of  the  grea 
masters  in  human  progress 

The  advance  of  sound  historical  judgmen 
seems  likely  to  reverse  the  positions  of  th 
two  who  bear  the  name  of  Bacon.  Bacon  of  th 
chancellorship  and  the  "  Novum  Organon ' 
seems  to  wane.  Bacon  of  the  prison-cell  an 
the  "  Opus  Majus  "  seems  to  grow  brighter 

Roger  Bacon's  work,  as  it  is  now  revealed 
to  us,  was  wonderful.     He  wrought  with  \. 
power  in  philosophy  and  in  all  sciences,  and 
his  knowledge  was  sound  and  exact.     By  ^- 
him,  more  than  by  any  other  man  of  the  mid- 
dle ages,  was  the  world  put  on  the  most  ^ 
fruitful  paths  of  science — the  paths  which 
have  led  to  the  most  precious  inventions 
Clocks,  lenses,  burning  specula,  telescopes 
were  given  by  him  to  the  world,  directly  01 
indirectly.    In  his  writings  are  found  formu-  jj. 
Ise  for  extracting  phosphorus,  manganese  and  1,1 
bismuth.    It  is  even  claimed  that  he  investi  {0t[ 
gated  the  power  of  steam.    He  seems  to  have  * 
very  nearly  reached  also  some  of  the  princi 


pal  doctrines  of  modern  chemistry.    His  the 
ory  of  investigation  was  even  greater  thai 
these  vast  results.    In  an  age  when  metaphys  ™ 
ical  subtilizing  was  alone  thought  to  give  the 
title  of  scholar,  he  insisted  on  real  reasoning  t0 
and  the  aid  of  natural  science  by  mathematics  . 
In  an  age  when  experimenting  was  sure  to  att 
cost  a  man  his  reputation  and  was  likely  tc 
cost  him  his  life,  he  insisted  on  experiment 
and  braved  all  its  risks.    Few  greater  men 
have  lived.    As. we  read  the  sketch  given  by 
Whewell  of  Bacon's  process  of  reasoning  re 
garding  the  refraction  of  light,  he  seems 
fairly  inspired. 

On  this  man  came  the  brunt  of  tbe  battle, 
The  most  conscientious  men  of  his  time 
thought  it  their  duty  to  fight  him,  and  they 
did  it  too  well.  It  was  not  that  he  disbelieved  J[- 
in  Christianity,  that  was  never  chargecf  ra 
against  him.  His  orthodoxy  was  perfect 
He  was  attacked  and  condemned,  in  the  words 
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of  his  opponents,  "propter  quasdam  novitates 
mspeetas." 

He  was  attacked,  first  of  all,  with  that 
goodly  old  missile,  which,  with  the  epithets 
"  infidel "  and  "  atheist,"  has  decided  the  fate 
of  so  many  battles — the  charge  of  magic  and 
compact  with  Satan. 

He  defended  himself  with  the  most  unfor- 
tunate weapon — a  weapon  which  exploded  in 
his  hands  and  injured  him  more  than  the 
«nemy,  for  he  argued  against  the  idea  of  com- 
pacts with  Satan,  and  showed  that  much 
which  is  ascribed  to  demons  results  from  na- 
tural means.  This  added  fuel  to  the  flame. 
To  limit  the  power  of  Satan  was  deemed 
hardly  less  impious  than  to  limit  the  power  of 
God. 

The  most  powerful  protectors  availed  him 
little.  His  friend,  Guy  Foulkes,  having  been 
made  pope,  Bacon  was  for  a'time  shielded,  but 
the  fury  of  the  enemy  was  too  strong.  In  an 
unpublished  letter,  Blackstone  declares  that 
when,  on  one  occasion,  Bacon  was  about  to 
perform  a  few  experiments  for  some  friends, 
all  Oxford  was  in  an  uproar.  It  was  believed 
that  Satan  was  let  loose.  Everywhere  were 
priests,  fellows  and  students  rushing  about, 
their  garments  streaming  in  the  wind,  and 
everywhere  resounded  the  cry,  "  Down  with 
the  conjurer!"  and  this  cry  "  Down  with  the 
conjurer"  resounded  from  cell  to  cell  and 
hall  to  hall. 

But  the  attack  took  a  shape  far  more  ter- 
rible. The  two  great  religious  orders,  Fran- 
ciscan and  Dominican,  vied  with  each  other  in 
fighting  the  new  thought  in  chemistry  and 
philosophy.  St.  Dominic,  sincere  as  he  was, 
solemnly  condemned  research  by  experiment 
and  observation.  The  general  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan order  took  similar  grounds. 

In  1243  the  Dominicans  solemnly  inter- 
dicted every  member  of  their  order  from  the 
study  of  medicine  and  natural  philosophy ; 
and,  in  1287,  this  interdiction  was  extended 
to  the  study  of  chemistry. 

Another  weapon  began  to  be  used  upon  the 
battle  fields  of  that  time  with  much  effect. 
The  Arabs  had  made  noble  discoveries  in 
science.    Averroes  had,  among  many, 
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the  honors  with  St.  Thomas  Aquinas, 
facts  gave  the  new  missile.  It  was 
thet  "  Mahometan."  This,  too,  w 
with  effect  at  Bacon. 

Bacon  was  at  last  conquered.  He  was  im- 
prisoned for  fourteen  years.  At  the  age  of 
eighty  years  he  was  released  from  prison,  but 
death  alone  took  him  beyond  the  reach  of  his 
enemies.  How  deeply  the  struggle  had 
racked  his  mind  may  be  gathered  from  that 
last  afflicting  declaration  of  his:  "Would 
that  I  had  not  given  myself  so  much  trouble 
for  the  love  of  science !" 


Sad  is  it  to  think  of  what  this  great  man 
might  have  given  to  the  world  had  the  world 
not  refused  the  gift.  He  held  the  key  of 
treasures  which  would  have  freed  mankind 
from  ages  of  error  and  misery.  With  his 
discoveries  as  a  basis,  with  his  method  as  a 
guide,  what  might  not  the  world  have  gained ! 
Nor  was  the  wrong  done  to  that  age  alone.  It 
was  done  to  this  age  also.  The  nineteenth 
century  was  robbed  at  the  same  time  with  the 
thirteenth.  But  for  that  interference  with 
science,  this  nineteenth  century  would,  with- 
out doubt,  be  enjoying  discoveries  which  will 
not  be  reached  before  the  twentieth  century. 
Thousands  of  precious  lives  shall  be  lost  in 
this  century,  tens  of  thousands  shall  suffer 
discomfort,  privation,  sickness,  poverty,  igno- 
rance, for  lack  of  discoveries]  and  methods 
which,  but  for  this  mistaken  religious  fight 
againat  Bacon  and  his  compeers,  would  now 
be  blessing  the  earth. 

In  1868  and  1869,  sixty  thousand  children 
died  in  England  and  in  Wales  of  scarlet 
fever ;  probably  nearly  as  many  died  in  this 
country.  Had  not  Bacon  been  hindered  we 
should  have  had  in  our  hands,  by  this  time, 
the  means  to  save  two-thirds  of  these  victims, 
and  the  same  is  true  of  typhoid,  typhus  and 
that  great  class  of  diseases  of  whose  physical 
causes  Science  is  just  beginning  to  get  an 
inkling.  Put  together  all  the  efforts  of  all 
the  atheists  who  have  ever  lived,  and  they 
have  not  done  so  much  harm  to  Christianity 
and  the  world  as  has  been  done  by  the  nar- 
row-minded, conscientious  men  who  persecu- 
ted Roger  Bacon. 

Roger  Bacon  was  vanquished.  For  ages 
the  champions  of  science  were  crippled  :  but 
the  "  good  fight "  was  carried  on.  The 
Church  itself  furnishes  heroes  of  science. 
Antonio  de  Do  minis  relinquishes  his  arch- 
bishopric of  Spalatro,  investigates  the  pheno- 
mena of  light,  and  dies  in  the  clutches  of  the 
Inquisition. 

Pierre  de  la  Ram6e  stands  up  against  Aris- 
totelianism  at  Paris.  A  royal  edict,  sought 
by  the  Church,  stopped  his  teachings,  and  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  ended  his  life. 

Somewhat  later,  John  Baptist  Porta  began 
his  investigations.  Despite  many  absurdities, 
his  work  was  most  fruitful.  His  book  on 
meteorology  was  the  first  in  which  sound  ideas 
were  broached.  His  researches  in  optics  gave 
the  world  the  camera  obscura,  and,  possibly, 
the  telescope.  He  encountered  the  same  old 
policy  of  conscientious  men.  The  society 
founded  by  him  for  physical  research,  "  I 
Secreti,"  was  broken  up,  and  he  was  sum- 
moned to  Rome  and  censured. 

In  1624,  some  young  chemists  of  Paris 
having  taught  the  experimental  method,  and 
cut  loose  from  Aristotle,  the  Faculty  of  The 
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ology  besets  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  and  the 
Parliament  prohibits  this  new  chemical  teach- 
ing under  penalty  of  death. 

The  war  went  on  in  Italy.  In  1657  oc- 
curred the  first  sitting  of  the  Aceademia  del 
Cimento,  at  Florence,  under  the  presidency 
of  Prince  Leopold  dei  Medici.  This  Acade- 
my promised  great  things  for  science.  It  was 
open  to  all  talent.  Its  only  fundamental  law 
was  "the  repudiation  of  any  favorite  system 
or  sect  of  philosophy,  and  the  obligation  to 
investigate  Nature  by  the  pure  light  of  ex- 
periment." 

The  new  Academy  entered  into  scientific 
investigations  with  energy.  Borelli  in  math- 
matics,  Redi  in  natural  history,  and  many 
others,  pushed  on  the  boundaries  of  knowl- 
edge. Heat,  light,  magnetism,  electricity, 
projectiles,  digestion,  the  incompressibility  of 
water,  were  studied  by  the  right  method  and 
with  results  that  enriched  the  world. 

The  Academy  was  a  fortress  of  science,  and 
siege  was  soon  laid  to  it,  The  votaries  of 
scholastic  learning  denounced  it  as  irreligious. 
Quarrels  were  fomented.  Leopold  was  bribed 
with  a  cardinal's  hat  and  drawn  away  to 
Rome ;  and,  after  ten  years  of  beleaguering, 
the  fortress  fell :  Borelli  was  left  a  beggar ; 
Oliva  killed  himself  in  despair. 

From  the  dismissal  of  the  scientific  profes- 
sors from  the  University  of  Salamanca  by 
Ferdinand  VII.  of  Spain,  in  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  down  to  sundry  dealings  with 
scientific  men  in  our  own  land  and  time,  we 
see  the  same  war  continued. 

Joseph  de  Maistre,  uttering  his  hatred  of 
physical  sciences,  declaring  that  man  has 
paid  too  dearly  for  them,  asserting  that  they 
must  be  subjected  to  theology,  likening  them 
to  fire — good  when  confined  but  fearful  when 
scattered  about — this  brilliant  thinker  has 
been  the  centre  of  a  great  opposing  camp  in 
our  own  time — an  army  of  good  men  who 
cannot  relinquish  the  idea  that  the  Bible  is  a 
text-book  of  science. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
REBECCA  JANE  BAILEY. 

Died  at  the  residence  of  her  parents,  in 
Smith  township,  Mahoning  county,  Ohio,  on 
the  7th  of  First  month,  1876,  Rebecca  Jane 
Bailey,  in  the  30th  year  of  her  age. 

The  esteem  I  had  for  this  dear  Friend  (my 
niece),  and  the  Christian  fortitude  with  which 
she  bore  her  last  sickness,  constrains  me  to 
pen  a  few  remarks  concerning  her;  hoping 
that  it  may  leave  its  impression  on  others, 
inducing  them  to  strive  for  the  same  hope, 
that  was  an  anchor  to  her  soul.        E.  H. 

She  was   the  daughter  of  Barton  and 


Rachel  Heacock,  and  was  born  the  9th  of 
Fifth  month,  1846. 

She  was  of  an  affable  and  gentle  disposition,, 
and  having  received  an  education  to  qualify 
her  for  teaching,  she  was  early  engaged  in 
that  vocation. 

Being  an  efficient  teacher,  she  was  mostly- 
employed  in  schools  for  several  of  the  latter 
years  of  her  life,  and  for  two  years  almost 
constantly,  in  Alliance,  Ohio.  Her  kind 
manners,  and  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  the 
children,  gained  for  her  their  esteem,  and 
endeared  her  to  a  large  circle  of  warm 
friends. 

About  the  twenty- third  year  of  her  age, 
she  felt  the  need  of  a  greater  surrender  of 
heart  to  the  requirements  of  her  Heavenly 
Father,  and,  as  she  was  made  willing  to 
yield  in  submission  to  this  intimation  of  duty, 
she  was  enabled  to  profess  faith  in  the  saving 
power  of  Divine  Grace,  and,  at  times,  to 
call  on  her  youthful  associates  and  compan 
ions  to  forsake  all  else,  and  come  and  be- 
partakers  of  that  Divine  life  in  the  soul, 
which  would  bring  th?m  into  peace  with. 
God,  and  secure  for  them  everlasting  rest. 

But  especially  in  her  last  sickness,  did 
she  manifest  that  childlike  simplicity  and 
trust  in  the  care  of  her  Heavenly  Father,, 
that  made  it  a  pleasure  to  wait  upon  her,  and 
endeared  her  to  all  around  her. 

It  appears  that  a  few  days  previous  to  hav- 
ing noticed  any  symptoms  of  the  disease 
which  proved  fatal  (consumption),  while 
engaged  in  her  domestic  duties,  this  language 
was  distinctly  sounded  in  her  spiritual  ear,, 
"  Set  thine  house  in  order,  for  thou  shalt  die 
and  not  live."  This,  to  her,  seemed  a  little 
strange,  being,  at  that  time,  in  pretty  good 
health  ;  but  she  felt  it  to  be  a  call  to  prepare, 
both  spiritually  as  well  as  temporally,  and,, 
though  she  felt  no  alarm,  endeavored  to  have 
her  affairs  so  arranged  that  she  might  be  in 
readiness  at  any  time. 

A  few  days  after  she  was  attacked  with  a 
severe  disease  of  the  lungs,  from  which  she 
never  recovered,  but  which  she  bore  with  a 
fortitude  and  resignation  worthy  a  follower 
of  Christ,  and  of  one  who  had  an  unshaken 
faith  in  the  promise  of  an  inheritance,  eter- 
nal in  the  heavens,  that  fadeth  not  away. 

At  one  time  she  said  to  me,  "  I  was  once 
low  in  sickness ;  thou  came  to  see  me,  and  my 
thoughts  being  in  the  earth,  I  was  afraid  thou 
would  talk  to  me  of  religion,  but  that,  now,, 
is  not  the  case ;  I  now  like  to  talk  upon 
religious  subjects,  and,  at  times,  have  almost 
wondered  that  Friends  were  not  drawn  to 
visit  me,  and  talk  to  me  about  religion,"  but 
then  added,  "I  do  not  think  I  need  such 
assistance,  feeling  I  have  all  that  is  necessary 
to  strengthen  me,  and  I  feel  comfortable;  but 
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it  is  pleasant  to  enjoy  the  conversation  of 
Christian  people." 

At  another  time  she  remarked  that  all 
were  so  kind  to  her,  and  that  everything  was 
done  to  make  the  body  comfortable,  but  that 
all  could  not  check  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease, saying,  "  I  feel  thankful  to  all  for  their 
attentions  to  me." 

As  her  bodily  powers  gave  way,  her  mind 
continued  to  be  centered  in  heavenly  love, 
and  she  had  no  concern  but  to  abide  in  the 
patience  until  the  final  summons  came. 

A  few  days  before  the  close,  and  when  she 
appeared  to  have  been  struggling  with  death, 
upon  reviving  a  little,  she  said,  "  I  have  had 
a  view  of  Jordan's  stream,  I  know  the  cross- 
ing must  be  nigh."  A  few  of  the  last  days 
her  sufferings  were  great,  and  she  was  unable 
to  speak  audibly.  She  then  longed  to  be 
released,  desiring  those  around  not  to  weep 
for  her,  saying,  "  The  Lord's  arm  is  under- 
neath." When  the  time  was  at  hand  for  her 
departure,  one  of  her  brothers,  not  being  in 
the  room,  she  inquired  for  him,  and  when  at 
the  bedside,  she  showed  that  it  was  to  bid 
him  a  lasting  farewell.  She  then  bade  the 
rest  farewell,  and  continued,  "  Friends  and 
neighbors  all,  farewell,"  and  sweetly  slum- 
bered with  the  dead.  She  had  been  married 
a  little  over  a  year  to  Francis  Bailey. 


INTEMPERANCE. 

To  the  Editors  of  Friends'  Intelligencer : 

From  the  little  which  has  been  published 
in  your  columns  this  winter  on  the  subject  of 
temperance,  I  have  feared  it  was  not  claim- 
ing the  attention  and  interest  which  its  im- 
portance demands. 

I  know  many  persons  believe  and  act  on 
the  principle  of  not  letting  "  the  left  hand 
know  what  the  right  hand  doeth,"  which  ap- 
plies doubtless  to  many  things.  The  Divine 
command,  "  Let  your  light  shine,"  with  the 
important  reason  attached,  seems  to  me  to 
apply  peculiarly  to  this  subject;  indeed,  it 
is  the  nature  of  light  to  shine,  and  where  it 
is  not  repressed,  it  will  burst  forth  in  occa- 
sional gleams  if  it  does  not  flow  on  in  a  con- 
tinual stream — 

"And  every  ray  of  Light  Divine, 
Assists  another  ray  to  shine." 

Let  us,  then,  as  a  religious  Society,  unite 
in  an  endeavor  to  assist  in  creating  an  influ- 
ence in  obtaining  legislation  which  will  re- 
move from  our  midst  the  temptations  to  in- 
temperance. R.  H. 

Salem,  ThirUmo.  9th,  1876. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  EMPIRE  OF  FASHION. 

The  article  on  "Fashion,"  in  the  Intelli- 
gencer of  Third  month  4th,  I  read  with  in- 


terest, but  concluded  the  hiding  of  personal 
defects  by  a  few  women  in  power,  is  far  short 
of  a  satisfactory  reason  for  the  vast  effect  of 
this  thralldom.  The  worship  of  fashion  is 
founded  on  a  weakness  so  universal,  that  it 
seems  inherent  in  the  genus  Homo,  and  es- 
pecially harmful  to  the  idle  and  ignorant, 
therefore  woman  becomes  its  especial  prey. 

Through  the  long  ages  of  the  past,  woman 
has  been  an  abject  slave;  even  at  the  present 
day,  the  great  majority  of  women  are  still 
slaves.  The  object  of  those  in  authority  has 
been  to  cripple  women  living  in  luxury  and 
idleness,  in  order  to  keep  them  at  home  in 
harmless  submission. 

The  astute  statesmen  of  France  have  long 
ago  considered  this  condition  of  things,  and 
made  it  the  foundation  of  her  monied  pros- 
perity ;  and  to  this  great  monopoly  they  have 
made  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  tributary. 
Jean  Bapiste  Colbert,  Controller- General  of 
Finances  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV,  truly 
said :  "  The  fashions  of  France  were  worth 
more  to  her  than  were  the  mines  of  Mexico 
and  Peru  to  Spain."  And  now  France  is 
astonishing  the  world  with  her  wealth  ;  she 
has  not  only  met  her  own  but  Prussia's  enor- 
mous expenses,  in  the  last  war,  and  is  dis- 
bursing millions  on  millions  in  improvements 
and  repairs  of  the  public  buildings,  destroyed 
or  injured-  by  war  and  the  commune — one 
side  of  the  city  has  been  transformed  by  de- 
stroying houses  and  opening  the  new  Boule- 
vard St.  Germain,  not  much  short  of  two 
miles  in  length.  This  wonderful  caprice  of 
fashion,  so  blindly  followed,  comes  through 
the  Parisian  theatres.  Managers  spare  no  ex- 
pense in  their  costly  outfits.  Such  artists  as 
Dor6,  Durand  and  Roux,  do  not  hesitate  to 
draw  designs  for  the  theatres,  and  the  wealthy 
milliners  and  modistes  finish  the  work  free  of 
charge ;  it  is  expected  that  the  piece  meet- 
ing with  success,  the  colors  and  costumes  will 
become  fashionable,  and  give  the  modiste 
ample  reward. 

Thus,  Paris  like  the  city  described  in  Rev- 
elations, has  made  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 
drunk  with  the  wine  of  the  cup  of  her  follies. 

E.  W.  L. 


LOCAL  INFORMATION. 

White  Water  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Friends 
convened  at  Dublin,  Ind.,  Third  month  4th, 
meeting  for  Ministers  and  Elders  on  Sixth- 
day,  at  2  o'clock. 

The  session  on  Seventh- day  was  quite  as 
large  as  usual  for  this  season  of  the  year.  The 
canopy  of  Divine  love  appeared  to  overspread 
the  assembly,  and  in  a  demonstrative  and 
powerful  manner  were  the  Gospel  truths  pro- 
claimed by  the  various  servants  of  the  Most 
High. 
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Elihue  Durfee,  of  Cincinnati,  was  in  at- 
tendance, and  was  much  favored  in  exercise, 
that  Friends  should  come  away  from  the 
theories  and  dogmas  of  the  world  into  a  state 
and  realization  of  practical  righteousness. 

The  business  before  the  meeting,  with  but 
little  exception,  was  transacted  in  much  unity 
and  harmony.  At  the  close,  E.  Durfee  ex- 
pressed a  concern  to  be  at  Milford  Meeting, 
at  the  usual  hour  on  First-day,  and  wished 
general  notice  given.  A  goodly  number  of 
Friends  and  others  were  gathered  at  that 
time.  By  request  of  another  ministering 
Friend,  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  same  place 
in  the  afternoon,  both  of  which,  we  believe, 
were  seasons  of  much  favor.  W. 


^SCRAPS^ 

PROM      UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 

We  have  had  a  long  winter,  not  cold,  ex- 
cept for  a  few  days  at  a  time,  but  change- 
able, and  the  roads  so  uninviting  that  duty 
only  tempted  us  from  home.  But  as  we  strive 
to  do  the  work  of  the  day  we  seldom  rest  long 
in  our  own  domicile,  but  often  have  to  go 
forth  to  mingle  our  tears  of  sympathy  with 
the  bereaved  and  sorrowing. 

As  we  advance  in  life,  our  knowledge  of 
persons  increases,  and  this  is  doubtless  why 
we  hear  of  so  many  removals — three  invita- 
tions ia  the  last  five  days,  besides  others  a 
little  further  off.  From  this  we  need  not  in- 
fer that  it  is  a  time  of  unusual  mortality,  but 
only  that  we  are  nearing  the  shore,  and  now 
view  the  departing  side  of  life.  Well,  there 
is  work  here  as  well  as  at  the  beginning  and 
middle  of  the  journey ;  and  when  the  strength 
is  failing  and  the  pulse  feeble,  we  have  but 
to  watch  our  opportunity  to  find  work  for 
our  powers.  To  our  conception  it  may  be 
less  important,  but  He  who  seeth  over  all  may 
stamp  it  as  the  crowning  virtue  of  our  life. 
There  is  less  room  "  for  flesh  to  glory,"  the 
temptations  of  active  life  relax  their  hold  upon 
us,  but  there  are  still  victories  to  gain  over 
self  that  we  may  live  in  that  state  of  rest  and 
confidence  in  the  love  and  care  of  our  Heav- 
enly Father,  that  the  constant  breathing  of 
our  spirit  may  be,  "  Not  my  will,  but  Thine 
be  done."  Thus  shall  we  exemplify  that  we 
have  not  followed  cunningly  devised  fables, 
but  that  that  of  which  we  have  testified  unto 
others  is  a  glorious  reality.  Sometimes,  my 
dear  friend,  the  blessedness  of  such  a  con- 
dition so  rises  before  me  that  I  think  nothing 
can  be  too  near  or  dear  to  part  with,  in  order 
to  attain  it,  and  I  am  thankful  for  such  vis- 
.  ions,  for  by  it  my  faith  is  renewed,  and  there 
is  a  certainty  before  me  to  be  reached  alter. 
An  old  age  that  comes  to  the  fulness  of  this 
inheritance,  is  blessed  beyond  any  other  con- 


dition in  life ;  it  has  entered  the  promised 
land.  Though  few  apparently  arrive  at  this 
state  while  in  the  body,  yet  I  believe  there  I 
are  still  to  be  found  Calebs  and  Joshuas, 
whose  spiritual  ear  has  heard  the  language, 
"  Be  strong  and  of  good  courage,  be  not 
afraid,  neither  be  thou  dismayed ;  for  the  Lord 
thy  God  is  with  thee  whithersoever  thou  goest. 

May  I,  my  dear  friend,  give  thee  some  of 
my  thoughts  this  evening?  I  always  enjoy 
sharing  them  with  thee.  I  do  not  want  to 
judge  others  improperly,  nor  do  I  want  to 
judge  myself  severely,  and  I  may  be  mis- 
taken in  my  judgment,  but  I  am  somewhat 
painfully  impressed  with  a  consciousness  that 
there  exists  in  the  minds  of  not  a  few  of  our 
public  laborers  a  tendency  to  magnify  their 
service.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  clearly 
conveyed  my  meaning.  I  mean  that  there  is 
an  undue  appreciation  as  to  the  value  of  our 
part  in  the  great  work  of  bearing  public 
'vocal  testimony  to  the  Truth.  We  conclude 
there  would  be  great  loss  to  the  community 
at  large,  or  at  least  to  the  assembled  com- 
pany, if  from  any  cause  our  instrumentality 
failed.  Now  I  believe  that  the  Great  Head 
of  the  Church  is  not  so  dependent  upon  us 
for  the  successful  carrying  out  of  His  gra- 
cious purposes.  I  fully  admit  that  through 
our  unfaithfulness  or  rebellion,  we  individu- 
ally suffer  loss,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
gracious  designs  of  the  All -wise  Father  to- 
wards His  family  are  thereby  put  aside; 
any  lack  or  any  deficiency  caused  by  a  fail- 
ure on  our  part  to  proclaim  the  Word,  can 
be,  and,  I  believe,  is  abundantly  filled  up  by 
immediate  supplies  from  the  All-bounteous 
Giver,  whose  resources  never  fail,  and  who  is 
infinite  in  wisdom,  power  and  love. 

FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

,  - 

PHILADELPHIA,  THIRD  MONTH  25,  1876. 


Transfer  of  the  Indian  Bureau. — 
The  bills  reported  by  the  Indian  and  the 
Military  Committees  of  the  House  of  Repre«|  |e, 
sentatives,  on  the  subject  of  the  transfer  oi  it?r 
the  Indians  to  the  War  Department,  have;  ft. 
been  made  the  special  order  of  business  in  the  jDl 
House  for  the  30th  inst.,  the  precedence  to  be  ye 
given  the  Indian  Committee. 

There  is  much  discouragement  felt  and  ex  { v 
pressed  at  the  prospect  of  this  transfer  of  th<  >:- 
Indian  Bureau,  many  thinking  it  will  clos^  rt 
the  way  for  further  service  of  Friends  in  this  j> 
field  of  Christian  labor.  ■ 

We  cannot  look  upon  the  matter  in  thai!  jjji, 
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light;  strictly  speaking,  it  would  remove  a 
disability  that  has  been  felt  by  some  in  refer 
ence  to  Friends  holding  office  and  bearing 
military  titles,  for  any  labor  continued  after 
such  transfer  would  have  to  be  voluntary  and 
self-supporting — a  purely  missionary  work 
with  no  government  patronage  or  compensa 
tion — such  religious  and  moral  effort  as  has 
all  along  been  conducted  by  other  branches 
of  the  Christian  Church. 

We  trust  our  Friends  will  not  abandon 
their  benevolent  efforts  for  the  lifting  up  of 
these  poor  creatures,  but  show  a  willingness 
to  continue  and  to  increase  the  contributions 
they  have  heretofore  made  for  this  purpose. 


Training  School  foe  Nurses. — Among 
the  wise  charities  which  have  claimed  the 
Igenerous  support  of  our  citizens  is  the  Train- 
ing School  for  Nurses,  connected  with  the 
i  Women's  Hospital,  of  this  city. 

One  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Incor- 
poration of  this  hospital,  was  that  it  should 
furnish  clinical  instruction  to  women  engaged 
in  the  study  of  medicine,  and  provide  for  the 
practical  training  of  nurses.  This  has  been 
faithfully  carried  out  during  the  fifteen  years 
of  the  hospital's  existence.  But  in  the  year 
1872  the  Managers  established  a  systematic 
course  of  lectures  to  nurses,  and  fitted  up  a 
diet  kitchen  with  facilities  for  thorough  prac- 
tical instruction  in  the  preparation  of  food  for 
the  sick,  and  within  the  last  three  years  twen- 
ty-one nurses  have  taken  the  prescribed  coure 
of  study  and  received  certificates  of  graduation. 

The  degree  and  quality  of  instruction  thus 
afforded  to  women  who  intend  to  make  nurs- 
ing the  sick  a  life  work,  elevates  their  calling 
.almost  to  the  dignity  of  a  profession,  and  we 
believe  it  will  induce  persons  of  superior  char- 
acter and  abilities  to  devote  themselves  to  it. 

The  clear,  simple  and  reasonable  rules  for 
the  nurses  during  the  period  of  study  are  ap- 
pended to  the  report,  and  must  commend 
themselves  to  the  judgment  of  all ;  and  we 
are  prepared  to  believe  that  those  who  un- 
dergo the  course  of  training  and  study  here 
provided,  will  form  a  most  valuable  part  of 
the  noble  army  who  enlist  themselves  for  a 
life-long  contest  with  the  diseases  and  physi 
3al  ills  which  afflict  human  life. 


Mercy  to  Animals. — Among  the  many 
movements  of  the  day  which  illustrate  the 
growth  of  vital  and  practical  Christianity 
among  us,  none  is  more  striking  than  the  con- 
tinuous working  of  the  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Animals.  The  eighth 
annual  report  of  the  organization  in  Pennsyl- 
vania is  before  us,  and  comes  bearing  the 
pleasant  assurance  that  the  important  and 
benevolent  work  of  the  society  has  met  with 
great  encouragement  and  support  during  the 
past  year.  The  total  receipts  of  the  year 
reach  the  sum  of  $10,889,  of  which  $1,252 
remain  in  the  treasury.  Looking  over  the 
list  of  complaints  that  had  been  registered, 
we  are  surprised  and  gratified  to  find  that 
not  only  creatures  which  are  directly  useful 
to  man  have  claimed  the  care  of  the  associa- 
tions, but  that  the  pitiless  birds  of  prey — 
the  eagle  and  the  crow — have  found  compas- 
sionate advocates.  The  silent  turtle  has  not 
been  left  to  suffer  wrong  unnoticed  ;  and  cats, 
who  love  to  live  in  happy  friendship  with  the 
sons  of  men,  have  had  some  of  their  countless 
and  cruel  wrongs  redressed.  The  canine 
race  have  also  been  taken  under  the  care  of 
just  law,  and  their  tyrants  punished.  The 
horse  and  mule  have,  however,  claimed  the 
largest  share  of  the  active  efforts  of  the  society, 
and,  doubtless,  the  vigilance  of  the  members 
has  been  more  thoroughly  engaged  on  behalf 
of  these  useful  servants  of  man  than  for  the 
other  creatures. 

Seventeen  hundred  and  nine  cases  of  cruel- 
ty have  been  reported  during  the  past  year, 
and  this  is  a  great  improvement  over  the 
previous  records.  This,  the  association  ac- 
cepts as  an  evidence  that  the  public  are  being 
educated  up  to  the  importance  and  value  of 
exercising  care  in  the  treatment  of  animals 
under  their  charge  ;  and  that  the  knowledge 
that  the  society  is  engaged  in  its  daily  round 
of  duty,  watching  the  various  places  where 
cruelty  is  most  likely  to  be  practiced,  has 
restrained  much  unrighteous  wrath.  Still 
they  acknowledge  "  that  man's  inhumanity 
to  the  creatures  God  has  given  him  is  daily 
apparent,"  and  ask  for  help  in  their  work  of 
restraining  and  civilizing  the  yet  barbarous 
elements  of  our  race. 

It  is  pleasant,  amid  the  doubts  and  discords 
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of  the  age,  to  hear  so  gratifying  a  testimony 
to  the  progress  of  vital  Christianity. 
"Blessed  are  the  merciful,"  said  the  Great 
Teacher  1800  years  ago;  but  in  the  long 
centuries  that  have  elapsed  since  that  day, 
His  professed  followers  have  forgotten  the 
gracious  beatitudes  too  often,  and  have 
striven  to  establish  abstract  principles  which 
He  never  taught,  perplexing  rather  than  en- 
lightening the  world.  We  may  claim,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  among  the  Protestant  Christian 
nations  that  the  compassionate  care  for  the 
lower  animals  has  been  the  most  fully  exer- 
cised. 

Not  with  the  bright  ideal  world  to  which 
the  enthusiast  looks  forward,  should  we  com- 
pare the  present,  but  with  the  cruelty  and 
darkness  of  the  ages  past;  then  shall  even  the 
most  despondent  doubter  be  able  to  perceive 
that  true  progress  never  falters  in  its  career, 
and  that  the  Golden  Year  is  ever  nearer  as 
time  advances. 


Women's  Medical  College.  —  The 
twenty-fourth  Annual  Commencement  of  the 
Women's  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania 
was  held  at  Horticultural  Hall  on  the  16th 
of  this  month,  and  twelve  graduates  received 
their  diplomas  on  that  occasion.  Among 
these  was  a  young  woman  from  Moscow,  in 
Russia,  who  has  come  to  this  far-off  land  to 
receive  instruction  which  could  not  be  ob- 
tained in  the  famous  and  ancient  medical 
schools  of  the  old  world.  Four  of  the  gradu- 
ates are  Pennsylvanians,  three  are  from 
Massachusetts,  two  from  Ohio,  one  from  New 
Jersey  and  one  from  West  Virginia. 

married. 

PEASLEE— WADINGTON.— On  the  15th  of  Third 
month,  1876,  under  the  care  of  Salem  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, New  Jersey,  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  pa- 
rents, Gideon,  son  of  Amos  J.  and  Hannah  Peaslee, 
of  Upper  Greenwich,  to  Emma  L.,  daughter  of  Jo- 
seph and  Ruth  A.  Wadington,  of  Manington. 


DIED. 

COFFIN. — At  her  residence  in  Chatham,  N.  Y., 
Twelfth  month  29th,  1875,  Clarissa,  wife  of  John 
Coffin,  aged  67  years  ;  a  member  of  Chatham  Month- 
ly Meeting.  Quiet  and  unpretending  she  passed  an 
active,  useful  life  ;  her  sickness  was  protracted  and 
painful,  during  which  she  often  assured  those 
around  her  that  not  a  cloud  obscured  the  brightness 
of  the  future,  and  at  last  assuring  her  family  that 
the  Lord  will  provide,  she  with  pleasant  counte- 


nance resigned  the  precious  gift  of  life  to  the  Grea| 
Author  of  her  being.  M. 

HOOPES.— On  the  7th  of  Second  month,  1876,  id 
Philadelphia,  Alfred  Hoopes,  after  a  short  but  se| 
vere  illness,  of  typhoid  pneumonia,  which  he  borj 
with  Christian  fortitude,  in  the  57th  year  of  hi 
age  ;  a  member  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friendl 
of  Philadelphia  held  at  Race  Street. 

WANZER. — At  New  Fairfield,  Ct,  Tenth  month] 
27th,  1875,  Nicholas  Wanzer,  in  the  72d  year  of  hi| 
age. 

WOOD. — At  their  residence  in  Moreland  town 
fhip,  Montgomery  County,  Pa.,  on  the  12th  o 
Eighth  month,  1875,  Joseph  Wood,  Sr.,  in  the  88tl 
year  of  his  age  ;  and  on  the  17th  of  Eleventh  month 
1875,  Rachel  Wood,  widow  of  Joseph  Wood,  Sr.,  i] 
the  83d  year  of  her  age  ;  both  members  of  Horshan 
Monthly  Meeting — Joseph  having  filled  the  statioi 
of  Elder  since  1824.  They  lived  in  the  same  hous 
during  the  whole  of  their  married  life,  a  period  o 
nearly  63  years.  Until  the  last  few  years,  whe 
prevented  by  feeble  health,  they  were  regular  i 
their  attendance  at  meeting,  and  it  was  their  earnes 
desire  to  live  a  Christian  life — to  do  unto  others  a 
they  would  that  others  should  do  unto  them.  Thei 
upright  lives  were  marked  by  few  striking  incidents 
but  they  were  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  dail 
duties — good  examples  of  plainness  and  moderatio 
— and  they  endeavored  to  impress  upon  the  mind 
of  their  children  a  love  for  the  principles  and  tes 
timonies  'of  Truth,  as  held  by  Friends.  Thei 
bodily  sufferings  were  borne  with  patience,  withou 
complaint,  and  when  the  time  came  for  them  to  bic 
farewell  to  earth  their  work  was  done,  having  gainec 
the  love  and  respect  of  all  who  knew  them,  the}  Ml 
passed  on  to  the  higher  life. 


PROGRESS   IN  EGYPT. 

It  would  be  a  strange  fact  indeed  if  the  lasl 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  which  ha*  r,i 
been  so  rich  in  grand  events  in  Europe,  shoulc  !ki 
witness  two  great  historical  events  in  Asia 
and  k  Africa,  the  overthrow  of  the  TurkishBaU 
Empire,  and  the  regeneration  of  Egypt.  Th«  eath 
long,  narrow  strip  of  fertile  soil — some  si 
hundred  miles  in  length,  with  a  breadth  ofteolfoa 
of  but  ten — on  the  Nile  has  had  a  prodigious 
influence  on  the  development  of  the  human  ^ed 
race.    Here,  undoubtedly,  when  the  savages  pabl 
of  France  and  Germany  were  chipping  ofl 
their  flint  knives  and  arrow-heads  from  the 
fragments  of  rock,  and  building  their  pil 
villages  in  the  lakes  of  Switzerland,  theB/jfy 
Egyptian  man  had  begun  to  construct  works  |{D(] 
of  art,  had  developed  language,  and  was  lay- 
ing the  foundation  for  coming  civilization 
Now,  after  ages  of  growth  and  change,  the 
descendants  of  those  savages  of  France  and  (qq 
Germany  are  endeavoring  to  infuse  a  new  i0ca. 
life  into  the  worn-out  and  degraded  races  of 
the  Delta. 

:  All  our  readers  who  watch  current  events 
as  a  part  of  the  great  progress  of  history,  ^ 
must  have  been  struck  during  the  past  few 
years  with  the  remarkable  advance  of  Egypt 
toward  Central  and  Equatorial  Africa,  and 
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the  broad  and  ambitious  plans  of  the  Khe- 
dive. It  seemed  clear  that  after  a  few  years, 
the  Government  on  the  Lower  Nile  would 
control  a  vast  and  barbaric  Empire,  such  as 
had  never  been  touched  by  the  rule  of  even  a 
semi-civilized  power.  Egypt  seemed  destined 
to  reach  from  the  equator  and  the  great  un- 
known lakes  to  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  and  to 
include  many  other  wild  provinces  both  east 
and  west  of  the  great  river.  This  ambitious 
progress  of  the  power  of  Egypt  was  noted  by 
all.  And  everyone  who  had  studied  the 
"African  question  "  felt  that  however  defec- 
tive was  the  Government  of  the  Khedive,  it 
was  infinitely  better  than  that  of  the  native 
African  Princes,  and  that  his  relations  with 
European  powers  and  modern  civilization 
would  compel  him  to  uproot  that  gigantic 
evil  of  Central  Africa — the  slave  trade — and 
finally  to  bring  a  certain  degree  of  light  and 
order  into  those  "  dark  places  of  the  earth," 
the  wild  regions  around  the  Albert  and  Vic- 
toria Lakes. 

Few,  however,  could  have  had  any  proper 
idea  of  what  has  really  been  accomplished  for 
civilization  under  the  rule  of  the  present 
Prince.  The  Egyptian  Government  has  for- 
tunately published  recently  a  work  on  its  own 
,j  I  resources,  La  Statistique  de  VEgypte,  which  is 
>j  said  to  be  trustworthy,  and  which  throws  much 
light  on  the  condition  of  the  country.  The 
great  mode  of  enrichment  of  the  country  is 
the  bringing  new  ground  into  cultivation  by 
means  of  irrigation.  The  Khedive  has  thus 
added  to  the  wealth  of  his  dominions  350,000 
acres,  and  for  this  purpose  has  constructed 
113  large  canals  and  750  smaller  ones.  The 
old  water-raising  apparatus,  whose  form  ex 
isted  at  the  time  of  the  Pharoahs,  has  been 
greatly  increased,  and  there  are  estimated  to 
be  30,000  water-wheels  and  70,000  water- 
poles  and  buckets ;  but  to  these  the  Govern- 
ment has  added  500  steam-pumps.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  there  are  500,000  more  acres 
capable  of  being  made  fit  for  cultivation. 
Nor  has  education  been  neglected.  Under 
the  previous  ruler,  only  3,000  children  had 
the  privilege  of  school  training.  In  1863 
60,000  were  in  school,  and  in  1875  90,000 
attended  the  schools  which  were  supported  by 
the  State,  where  even  clothing  and  food  were 
furnished  by  the  Government.  Among  these 
school  children,  however,  there  were  only 
3,000  girls.  The  entire  annual  expense  for 
education  was  $425,000. 

The  commerce  of  Egypt '  has  increased 
greatly  during  the  reign  of  the  present  Khe- 
dive. The  number  of  vessels  passing  to  and 
from  the  ports  of  the  country  has  doubled. 
The  exports  between  1853  and  1863  amounted 
in  value  to  about  $12,500,000  annually ;  in 
I  1865-75  to  $50,000,000.  Of  this  trade,  four- 


fifths  of  the  exports  are  to  England,  and  two- 
fifths  of  the  imports  from  the  same  country  ► 
During  this  reign  1,100  miles  of  railroads 
have  been  built  in  Egypt,  and  4,000  miles  of 
telegraph ;  the  harbors  of  Alexandria  and 
Suez  have  been  improved ;  the  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  Red  Sea  lit  with  good 
lights  ;  Cairo  and  Alexandria  have  been  sup- 
plied with  gas  and  paved  in  part,  and  an  ef- 
ficient Post  Office  established. 

It  is  true  that  great  evils  yet  exist  in  the 
administration  of  the  Khedive,  and  that  tax- 
ation weighs  heavily  on  the  peasantry,  and 
justice  toward  the  poor  is  merely  nominal. 
But  Egypt  has  evidently  joined  in  the  advan- 
cing course  of  modern  European  States,  and 
we  may  reasonably  look  soon  for  even  greater 
reforms. — N.  Y.  Times. 


CHEMICAL  DISCOVERY. 

[Professor  Rachel  L.  Bodley,  in  her  intro- 
ductory lecture,  delivered  at  the  opening  of 
the  twenty-sixth  annual  session  of  the  Wo- 
men's Medical  College  of  Psnnsylvania,  thus 
particularizes  a  few  of  the  important  discov- 
eries in  chemistry  since  1868.  One  must  be 
continually  a  learner  or  be  left  quite  in  the 
back-ground,  as  she  regards  the  wonderfully 
progressive  science  of  Chemistry. — Eds.] 

"  What  do  you  think  ?"  wrote  the  late 
Prof.  Thomas  Graham,  of  England,  in  1869, 
to  a  brother  chemist.  "  What  do  you  think 
of  metallic  hydrogen,  a  white  magnetic 
metal  ?"  And  yet  now,  through  Graham's 
labors,  the  condensation  of  hydrogen,  in  the 
solid  state,  by  metallic  palladium,  and  to  a 
less  extent  by  other  metals,  has  become  a 
familiar  fact  to  every  chemical  reader.  This 
most  subtle  of  all  gases,  newly  christened 
Hydrogenium,  is  in  our  latest  text  books 
enumerated  among  the  metals. 

Among  newly-discovered  chemicals  which 
possess  an  interest,  viewed  from  our  present 
standpoint,  might  be  enumerated  several 
chlorinated  Anaesthetics. 

The  new  substances  discovered  by  the 
chemist  are,  each  succeeding  year,  with 
accelerated  rapidity,  finding  their  way  into 
the  daily  life  of  the  people. 

It  is  in  this  outer  vestibule  of  the  Chemical 
Laboratory  that  the  physician  achieves  his 
triumphs,  taking  these  chemicals,  and  with 
them  questioning  the  animal  organism,  and 
carefully  noting  the  answers  it  returns. 

It  was  while  engaged  in  this  highest  appli- 
cation of  chemical  knowledge,  blended  with 
the  physician's  skill,  that  Dr.  O.  Leibreich, 
in  1869,  discovered  the  sedative  properties  of 
chloral-hydrate,  a  discovery  which  marks  an 
era  in  medical  chemistry  second  only  to  the 
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discovery  of  the  antithetic  properties  of 
chloroform.  This  substance,  chloral,  had  long 
been  known  to  chemists  as  a  valuable  mem- 
ber of  a  chlorinated  series,  having  been 
discovered  by  Liebig,  in  1832 ;  but  its 
mission  to  suffering  humanity  was  unsus- 
pected until  the  date  of  Liebreich's  experi- 
ments. 

This  two-fold  discovery,  which  pertains  to 
many  of  our  most  valuable  drugs,  challenges 
our  attention.  If  we  take  up  the  long  list, 
we  shall  find  in  numbers  of  cases  the 
•chemical  discovery  antedating  the  medicinal 
application  by  many  years,  as  in  the  case 
just  cited. 

To  the  young  physician  there  is  inspiration 
in  the  consciousness  of  the  broad  fields  of 
inquiry  which  lie  before  her  just  here.  In 
these  almost  endless  lists  of  new  chemicals 
which  daily  grow  yet  longer,  what  potent 
remedies  may  not  lie  concealed  awaiting 
the  touch  of  her  skilled  hand,  and  the  wings 
of  ber  faith,  to  awake  to  a  life  of  larger 
activity  ? 

Another  sort  of  work,  just  the  reverse  of 
this,  has  likewise,  during  the  last  seven  years, 
experienced  a  remarkable  development.  I 
refer  to  the  synthetical  work  of  the  Labora- 
tory, following  after,  rather  than  preceding 
the  applications  of  given  substances. 

Since  Wohler,  in  1828,  achieved  the  mar- 
vel of  building  up,  atom  by  atom,  the  mole- 
cule of  an  organic  substance,  urea,  whose 
production  had  previously  been  supposed  to 
be  the  sole  prerogative  of  the  animal  econ- 
omy, very  much  has  been  accomplished  in 
the  production,  in  an  absolutely  pure  condi- 
tion, by  the  way  of  synthesis,  of  compounds, 
whose  sole  source  earlier  had  been  the  intri- 
cate substances  derived  from  the  animal  or 
vegetable  kingdom. 

I  can  best  illustrate  what  I  mean  by  refer- 
once  to  one  of  the  most  brilliant  chemical 
discoveries  embraced  within  the  limits  of  our 
record.  This  is  the  discovery,  by  Graebe  and 
Liebermann,  in  1869,  of  artificial  alizarine, 
the  coloring  principle  of  madder,  which  has 
been  used  as  a  dye  from  time  immemorial. 

The  chief  interest  for  us,  which  attaches 
to  this  discovery,  aside  from  its  historical 
significance,  is  the  insight  it  affords  us  into 
the  possible  achievements  of  the  luture.  If 
theoretic  chemistry  can  yield  such  fruit  as 
this  in  the  field  of  a  remunerative  manufac- 
turing industry,  what  may  it  not  afford  in 
other  fields? 

What  a  red-letter  day  in  medical  chemis- 
try, for  example,  will  that  be  in  which  the 
eye  of  some  chemist,  (which  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  view,  by  the  aid  of  a  severely 
trained  scientific  imagination,  the  atomic  con- 
stitution of  bodies),  shall  see  to  crown  the 


structure  of  some  long-worked-over,  bu 
hitherto  incomplete  molecule,  with  its  las 
constituent  atom,  and  shall,  in  the  sam< 
moment,  give  to  the  world  the  pure,  artifi 
cially-prepared  alkaloid  morphia  or  quinia. 

The  coal  tar  or  aniline  colors,  whose  whoL 
production  dates  back  no  farther  than  thi 
year  1856,  have  known  a  wonderful  develop 
ment  within  the  last  few  years. 

The  most  casual  observer  of  womanl; 
attire,  whether  in  shop-windows  or  on  th 
persons  of  friends,  cannot  fail  to  have  note< 
the  variety  of  tints  and  the  brilliancy  o 
color  which  each  season  increasingly  dis 
closes. 

What  we  see  in  the  streets  of  Americ 
cities  is  the  response  in  material  form  to  th' 
questions  which  the  master- chemist,  Hofmai 
in  his  magnificent  chemical  Laboratory  i 
the  University  of  Berlin,  is  daily  askin 
of  inert  matter. 

But  death  hides  where  beauty  reigns 
An  enthusiastic  sanitarian  in  Michigan,  with 
in  the  last  year,  has  prepared  and  placed  o; 
sale  a  useful  little  work  on  the  subject  o 
arsenical  wall-papers,  which  rejoices  in  th 
lugubrious  title  of  "  Shadows  from  the  Wall 
of  Death." 

A  Philadelphia-educated  woman  physicia] 
might  select  the  dry  good  stores  of  Chestnu 
and  Eighth  streets  as  her  field  of  scientifi 
research,  and  in  time  produce  a  practica 
work  of  still  greater  value  upon  the  Deatl 
which  lurks  in  the  dyes  of  silk  and  woolei 
stuffs  used  as  clothing. 

Not  only  are  the  acids  of  arsenicum  ii  pin 
constant  use  in  the  production  of  these  color 
derived  from  analine,  which  of  itself  is 
deadly  poison,  but  of  late  years  picric  aci#hicli 
also,  in  and  of  itself  a  strongly  active  poison 
has  played  an  important  role  in  the  produc||tfCii 
tion  of  some  ot  our  choicest  shades 
color. 

Upon  the  page  of  a  recent  number  of 
German  scientific  journal  is  revealed  a  chem 
ical  reaction  connected  with  picric  acid 
which  interests  us  as  women. 

This  is  the  production  of  a  chemical  pre 
cipitate,  lead  picrate,  upon  silk  while  passin 
through  the  dyer's  vat — a  process  for  which  , 
have  no  English  word — the  technical  Ger 
man  word  being  "  sehweren"  which  maj 
be  translated  "  the  making  heavy  "  of  sil 

It  affords  a  solution  to  a  mystery  which,  o 
late,  has  perplexed  perhaps  more  than  one 
woman  before  me  :  the  mystery  of  the  trans 
formation  of  a  silk,  stiff  and  rich  in  texture 
and  appearance  as  shown  on  the  store  coun 
ter,  but  marvelously  cheap  for  the  quality  as 
you  thought — a  transformation  which  oc 
curred  possibly  before  the  dress  maker  had  be 
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35  stowed  the  finishing  touches,  and  which  ren- 
14  dered  it  limp  and  cheap- appearing. 

This  precipitate,  deposited  upon  the  threads 
and  filling  the   interstices  of  the  goods, 
designed  to  deceive  the  purchaser  as  to  true 
quality,  might,  after  the  first  annoyance  of 
your  disappointment,  be  passed,  with  a  smile, 
j .  as  a  good  joke,  not  to  be  perpetrated  a  second 
H  time,  were  the  weary  fingers  that  toiled  over 
I  the  silk,  and  the  lungs  of  the  needle-woman 
J|  who  breathed  in  the  poisonous  particles  which 
I  permeated  the  air  about  the  goods  as  handled, 
!  J  not  to  be  taken  into  the  account. 
j?f    A  knowledge  of  these  toxic  possibilities, 
lurking  on  every  hand,  in  our  pampered  and 
luxurious  lives,  in  the  wall  papers  which 
adorn  our  homes,  upon  the  toys  of  little 
children,  in  the  bon-bons,  in  the  brilliantly 
dyed  ribbons  and  tarltans,  in  the  sewing-silks 
which  the  needle-woman  threads  in  her 
needle,  a  knowledge  of  all  this,  such  as  can 
only  be  gained  from  a  chemical  standpoint, 
:  and  by  a  chemical  student,  will  be  a  power 
I  for  good  in  your  hands  in  the  near  future. 

Many  obscure  symptoms  of  disease  may, 
i  with  the  clue  which  this  knowledge  affords, 
I  be  traced  to  their  true  source,  but  only  as  the 
1  result  of  original  research,  for  here  we  tread 
1  on  ground  quite  new. 

As  we  advance,  the  subjects  which  deserve 
I  notice  at  our  hands  as  a  truthful  historian,  so 
multiply  that  we  must  be  content  with  the 
briefest  possible  enumeration. 

The  development  of  Spectrum  Analysis  as 
a  valuable  aid  in  medico-legal  investigation 
during  the  last  seven  years  has  been  marked 
in  and  important. 

The  valuable  and  thoroughly  practical 
revision  of  the  whole  subject  of  Disinfectants, 
which  occurred  in  Germany  and  France, 
during  the  wars  of  1870-71,  as  the  Science 
of  Chemistry,  humanely  followed  in  the  wake 
of  carnage  and  deodorized  the  horrible  pits 
of  death,  and  disinfected  the  abodes  of  the 
living,  deserves  especial  mention. 

The  department  of  Chemical  Climatology, 
which  has  been  erected  mainly  within  the 
last  seven  years,  by  a  Royal  Commissioner  in 
Great  Britain,  appointed  to  analyze  the  air  of 
mines  and  close  places,  cannot  be  passed  over 
in  silence. 

Here  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  so  cir- 
cumscribe the  vague  idea  of  climate  as  to 
teach  men  and  women  that  each  building 
site,  each  living-room  and  bed-room,  each 
work-shop,  each  school-room,  has  a  climate 
which  cannot  remain  uninvestigated  with 
impunity.  The  great  change  in  climate  aris- 
ing from  the  condition  of  our  civilization 
have  been  viewed  from  the  chemical  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  physical  standpoint. 
R.  Angus  Smith,  who  has  been  the  distin- 


guished leader  in  these  investigations,  has 
devised  ingenious  methods  for  detecting  the 
solid  matter  suspended  in  the  air,  and  has 
been  most  indefatigable  in  his  researches, 
which  have  yielded  some  curious  as  well  as 
valuable  results. 


READING. 

From  Lectures  on  English  Literature  by  Henry  Reed, 

"  Thus  it  is  that  there  are  books  of  knowledge 
and  of  power — books  that  make  us  more 
knowing,  and  books  that  make  us  wiser,  and 
in  that  wisdom,  better.  A  book  may  be  read 
merely  to  talk  about,  and  that  is,  perhaps, 
the  meanest  thing  to  read  it  for ;  it  may  be 
read  for  amusement,  and  that  may  be  season- 
able and  salutary ;  but  it  also  may  be  read 
for  happiness  rather  than  for  mere  pleasure, 
for  a  perpetual  rather  than  a  passing  joy  ;  it 
may  give  health  of  mind,  vigor  and  vision  ; 
the  heart  may  beat  all  the  truer  for  it ;  the 
mind's  eye  may  see  all  the  clearer  for  it.  As 
you  close  a  book,  ask  yourself  what  it  has 
done  for  you ;  and  better,  perhaps,  than  criti- 
cism or  any  outer  counsel  shall  the  silent 
communings  of  your  heart  tell  you  whether 
the  oracle  was  a  good  or  an  evil  one.  Even 
moderate  experience,  let  it  only  be  docile, 
thoughtful  and  affectionate,  will  win  for  you 
an  almost  intuitive  sense  in  judging  what 
books  you  may  take  to  your  hearts  as.  friends, 
and  friends  for  life :  it  will  give,^also,  that 
confidence,  most  valuable  in  the  days  of  mul- 
titudinous publications,  the  confidence  in 
determining  what  books,  and  they  are  very 
many,  it  is  good  to  be  immutably  ignorant 
of." 


"  Fear  thou  not ;  for  I  am  with  thee ;  be  not  dismayed, 
for  I  am  thy  God.  I  will  strengthen  thee  ;  yea,  I  will  help 
thee;  yea,  I  will  uphold  thee  with  the  right-hand  of  My 
righteousness."  "The  Lord,  He  it  is  that  doth  go  before 
thee  ;  He  will  be  with  thee  ;  He  will  not  fail  thee,  neither 
forsake  thee,  fear  not,  neither  be  dismayed." 

"  The  Lord  redeemeth  the  soul  of  his  servants ;  and 
none  of  them  that  trust  in  Him  shall  be  desolate."  "  The 
Lord  hath  been  mindful  of  us  ;  He  will  bless  us." 

"  Certainly  I  will  be  with  Thee  !"  Father, 

I  have  found  it  true  : 
To  thy  faithfulness  and  mercy,  I  would 

Set  my  seal  anew — 
All  the  year,  Thy  grace  hath  kept  me ; 

Thou  my  help  indeed  hast  been  ; 
Marvelous  the  loving  kindness,  every  day, 

And  hour  hath  seen. 

"  Certainly  I  will  be  with  Thee  !"  Let 

Me  feel  it,  Saviour  dear  ; 
Let  me  know  that  Thou  art  with  me, 

Very  precious,  very  near, 
On  this  day  of  solemn  pausing,  with  Thy 

Self  all  longing  still, 
Lei  Thy  pardon,  let  Thy  presence,  let  Thy 

Peace  my  spirit  fill. 

"  Certainly  I  will  be  with  Thee  I"  Blessed 

Spirit,  come  to  me, 
Rest  upon  me,  dwell  within  me,  let  my 
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Heart  Thy  temple  be. 
Through  the  trackless  year  before  me, 

Holy  One,  with  me  abide  1 
Teach  me,  comfort  me,  and  calm  me,  be 

My  ever-present  guide. 

"  Certainly  I  will  be  with  Thee  !"  Starry 

Promise  in  the  night ! 
All  uncertainties,  like  shadows,  flee  away 

Before  its  light. 
"  Certainly  I  will  be  with  Thee  !"  He  hath 

Spoken  ;  I  have  heard  ! 
True  of  old,  and  true  this  moment,  I  will 

Trust  Jehovah's  word. 
■Frances  R.  Havergal. 


BETWEEN  THE  LIGHTS. 

BY  SARAH  DOUJDNEY. 

A  little  pause  in  life,  while  daylight  lingers 
Between  the  sunset  and  the  pale  moonrise, 

When  daily  labor  slips  from  weary  fingers, 
And  soft  grey  shadows  veil  the  aching  eyes. 

Old  perfumes  wander  back  from  fields  of  clover 
Seen  in  the  light  of  suns  that  long  have  set ; 

Beloved  ones,  whose  earthly  toil  is  over, 
Draw  near,  as  if  they  lived  among  us  yet. 

Old  voices  call  me,  through  the  dusk  returning, 
I  hear  the  echoes  of  departed  feet  ; — 

And  then  I  ask,  with  vain  and  troubled  yearning, 
What  is  the  charm  that  mates  old  things  so 
sweet  ? 

Must  the  old  joys  be  evermore  withholden  ? 

Even  their  memory  keeps  me  pure  and  true  ; 
.And  yet,  from  out  Jerusalem  the  Golden 

God  speaketh,  saying,  "  I  make  all  thing3  new." 

11  Father,"  I  cry,  "  the  old  must  still  be  nearer;  " 

Stifle  my  love,  or  give  me  back  the  past  1 
Give  me  the  fair  old  earth,  whose  paths  are  dearer 

Than   all   Thy   shining  streets,  and  mansions 
vast." 

Peace,   peace, — the  Lord  of  earth   and  heaven 
knoweth 

The  human  soul  in  all  its  heat  and  strife  ; 
Out  of  His  throne  no  stream  of  Lethe  floweth, 
But  the  clear  river  of  eternal  life. 

He  giveth  life,  ay,  life  in  all  its  sweetness, 
Old  loves,  old  sunny  scenes  will  he  restore  ; 

Only  the  curse  of  sin  and  incompleteness 

Shall  taint  thine  earth  and  vex  thine  heart  no 
more. 

Serve  Him  in  daily  work  and  earnest  living, 
And  faith  shall  lift  thee  to  His  sunlit  heights  ; 

Then  shall  a  psalm  of  gladness  and  thanksgiving 
Fill  the  calm  hour  that  comes  between  the  lights. 

— Sunday  Magazine. 


FOR  THE  YOUNG. 

From  New  England  Journal  of  Education. 
REMINISCENCES  OF  AN  OLD  TEACHER. 

....  My  father,  a  native  of  Hollis,  New 
Hampshire,  and  a  graduate  of  Cambridge 
in  1784,  was  a  physician,  a  man  of  cultiva- 
tion and  taste,  an  excellent  Latin  scholar, 
well  read  in  history,  and  especially  in  old 


English  poetry,  a  good  story-teller  and  a  mo 
agreeable  companion.  These  qualities  mad 
him  very  attractive.  .• 

As  he  was  a  person  of  great  public  spiri 
he  was  usually  Chairman  of  the  School  Co 
mittee,  and  took  care  that  there  should  a 
ways  be  a  well  educated  man  as  master 
the  school.    Notwithstanding  its  excellent 
my  elder  brother  and  myself  were  alway 
after  I  reached  the  age  of  eight  years,  ke 
at  home  and  set  to  work  as  soon  as  the: 
was  anything  to  be  done  in  the  garden  or  o 
our  little  farm.    I  thus  gradually  became  a 
quainted  with  sowing,  weeding  and  harves 
ing,  and  with  the  seeds,  the  sprouting  an 
growth  of  all  the  various  roots  and  stems  an 
blossoms.    I  naturally  watched  the  chara 
ter,  shape  and  structure  of  the  roots  and 
the  leaves,  the  formation  of  the  blossom 
their  flowering,  the  calyx,  the  petals,  thei 
times  of  opening,  coming  to  perfection,  pe 
sistence  of  falling,  and  the  successive  change 
in  the  seed-vessels  till  the  maturity  of  th 
seed  of  all  the  plants  of  the  garden  and  th 
field.    I  became  also  familiarly  acquainte 
with  all  the  weeds  and  their  roots,  and  th 
modes  of  preven  ting  their  doing  harm.    I  w 
getting  real  knowledge  of  things ;  I  forme 
the  habit  of  observing.    This  was  alway 
valuable  knowledge,  the  use  of  which  I  fel 
afterwards  when  I  began  to  study  botany  a 
a  science ;  for,  reading  the  description  of 
plant,  I  saw  not  the  words  of  the  book,  bu 
the  roots  and  stems  and  leaves  and  flower; 
and  seeds  of  the  plant  itself. 

This  was  valuable,  but  I  made  another  at' 
tainment  of  still  greater  value.  I  learnec  f 
how  to  use  every  tool — spade  and  shovel,  hoe  ^ 
fork,  rake,  knife,  sickle  and  scythe — and  t<  H 
like  to  use  them.  I  learned  the  use  of  al  "BI 
my  limbs  and  muscles,  and  to  enjoy  using  f 
them.  Labor  was  never,  then  or  afterwards 
a  hardship.  I  was  not  confined  to  the  gar 
den  and  field.  I  had  to  take  care  of  horses 
cows,  sheep  and  fowls,  and  early  learned  theii 
character  and  habits,  and  that  to  make  them 
all  safe  and  kind  and  fond  of  me,  it  was  onlj 
necessary  to  be  kind  to  them.  My  father' 
garden  extended  from  the  house  some  little 
distance  down  to  the  river  Mousum,  a  stream 
which  issued  from  a  little  lake  30  miles  above 
and  furnished  motive-power  to  many  saw 
mills  and  grist-mills,  two  of  which,  and  the 
mill-ponds  which  supplied  them,  were 
than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below  our  garden^ 
and  up  to  the  lower  one  came  the  tide  from 
the  sea. 

My  brother  and  I  were  never  obliged  to 
work  hard,  nor  for  more  than  five  or  six 
hours  a  day,  except  in  times  of  exigency, 
such  as  the  threatening  of  rain  when  the  made 
hay  was  on  the  ground.    We  were  led,  and 
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i  opportunity  was  given,  to  become  acquainted 
J  with  the  woods  and  streams  and  the  sea.  We 

were  often  told  that  if  we  would  make  cer- 

tain  beds  or  squares  perfectly  clean  by  such 
<i  a  day,  we  should  go  with  our  father  to  Cape 

Porpoise  to  fish  for  cunners  and  rock- cod,  to 
H  Little  Harbor  for  sea-trout,  or  up  or  down  the 

Mousum  for  pickerel  or  perch.  I  thus  be- 
i  came  gradually  acquainted  with  the  fresh 
\  water  fishes  above  the  dams,  and  those  of  salt 
,  water  below. 

,  We  were  allowed,  at  the  proper  seasons,  on 
similar  conditions,  to  join  our  sisters  in  sum- 
mer in  gathering  whortleberries  or  blueber- 

I  ries,  on  Picwacket  Plain,  where  they  grew, 

i  as  they  now  grow,  in  the  greatest  luxuriance. 
In  the  fall,  we  went  up  the  Mousum  to 

!  gather  chestnuts,  over  the  Harrasicket  for 
shag-barks,  along  the  edges  of  the  fields 

!  nearest  home  for  hazel-nuts,  and  to  the 
nearer,  and  sometimes  to  the  more  distant 
fields,  for  strawberries,  blackberries  and  rasp- 

•  berries. 

Early  in  the  morning  I  drove,  or  rather 
I  accompanied,  the  cows  to  pasture,  half  a 
I  mile  off,  and  led  them  back  at  night.  I  rode 
(the  horses  to  water,  and  often  harnessed  and 
i  unharnessed  them.  I  have,  through  life, 
p  found  it  a  great  advantage  to  know  how  to 
!i  do  these  things,  and  to  be  able  to  do  them 
p  readily  myself. 

I  had  constant  opportunities,  at  all  sea- 
sons of  the  year,  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  neighborhood — 
the  oaks,  beech,  birches,  maples,  hickories, 
pines,  spruces,  fir  and  hemlock,  and  many  of 
the  shrubs  and  flowers.  My  father  told  me 
what  stamens  and  pistils  were,  and  that  ac- 
cording to  the  number  and  position  of  these, 
Linnaeus  had  arranged  all  plants  into  classes 
and  orders.  Mr.  John  Low,  a  near  neighbor 
of  ours,  lent  me  the  first  volume  of  the  "  Me- 
moirs of  the  American  Academy,"  contain- 
ing Dr.  Manassah  Cutler's  account  of  the 
vegetable  productions  growing  near  Ipswich, 
Mass.  From  this,  with  some  other  helps,  I 
became  acquainted  with  many,  indeed  most 
i  of  the  flowers  and  other  wild  plants  in  our 
neighborhood,  all  at  least  that  Dr.  Cutler 
had  described. 

With  all  these  pursuits,  my  brother  and  I 
had  hours,  almost  every  day,  and  the  whple 
I  of  rainy  days,  for  reading  and  study.  I  read 
with  interest  books  of  travels,  Carver's  and 
Bartram's,  Park's  "  Travels  in  Africa,"  and 
Bruce's.  I  read  much  of  the  old  poetry  of 
our  language — Chaucer's,  Surrey's,  Drayton's, 
and  still  more  of  Cowper,  Thompson,  Gold- 
smith, Milton,  Young,  Gray  and  others. 
With  what  delight  did  we  devour  the  "  Lay 
of  the  Last  Minstrel,"  and  all  of  Scott's 
poems  as  they  came  out ! 


My  brother  was  then  reading  Virgil,  and  I 
perfectly  remember  one  day  when  my  father 
came  into  our  room  to  hear  him  recite  his 
lesson.  I  got  leave  to  remain.  My  brother 
read : 

"  Infandum,  regina,  jubes  renovare  dolorem. — 
[Aen.  II,  3], 

and  translated,  "  Immense  grief,  O  queen, 
you  command  me  to  renew."  "  No,  my  dear 
boy,  that  is  not  a  translation.  Observe  that 
injandum  is  from  for,  fari,  to  speak  with  the 
negative  in.  Immense  is  no  translation  of 
that  word.  Indeed,  it  is  a  Latin  word,  and 
therefore  no  translation  of  any  word.  Immen- 
sus  means  unmeasured.  Immense  is  no 
translation.  Then,  dolorem  does  not  mean 
grief.  Eneas  felt  not  grief  for  what  he  had 
suffered ;  it  gave  him  pain  to  call  it  to  mind. 
The  queen  Dido  was  treating  Eneas  with  the 
greatest  attention  and  respect.  She  would 
not  command  him  ;  she  bade  him,  as  we  bid 
one  another  'good  morning/  or  to  come  to  din- 
ner. The  proper  translation  is,  '  Unutterable 
pain,  O  queen,  thou  bidst  me  to  renew.'  " 

I  then  knew  scarcely  a  word  of  Latin,  but 
I  always  remembered  this  lesson  as  the  best 
lesson  I  ever  learned.  I  was  immediately 
possessed  by  the  idea  and  desire  of  studying 
Latin,  and  asked  my  father  to  let  me  begin. 
This  he  did,  and  set  me  to  study  Erasmus, 
Corderius,  and  others  of  the  old  school-books 
of  seventy  or  eighty  or  a  hundred  years  ago. 
He  did  not  set  me  to  commit  to  memory  any- 
thing, but  only  to  find  out  for  myself  the 
cases  of  nouns  and  adjectives,  and  the  moods 
and  tenses  of  verbs.  In  this  way  I  went 
through  some  volumes  of  prose,  and  Virgil 
and  parts  of  Ovid  in  poetry,  though  I  read 
theae  with  care  and  thoroughly.  He  let  me 
go  through  the  Greek  Testament  in  a  similar 
way,  but  declined  to  let  me  go  on,  as  he  dis- 
trusted his  own  knowledge  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, though  I  have  no  doubt,  from  his  re- 
membering and  often  quoting  so  many  of  the 
best  lines  in  Sappho  and  Homer,  that  he 
might  have  done  it  with  success. 

When  the  last  ear  of  corn  was  husked  and 
the  last  potato  in  the  cellar,  I  went  back  to 
school.  The  other  boys,  my  cousins  and 
playmates,  had  been  in  school  all  summer, 
and  were  tired  of  it.  I  went  back  with  de- 
light, and  gave  myself  to  the  work  earnestly 
and  diligently.  Thus,  though  I  was  behind 
the  others  in  my  studies,  I  resumed  and  pur- 
sued them  with  so  much  zeal  that  I  soon 
placed  myself  above  many  older  and  much 
brighter  naturally  than  myself. 

So  great  were  the  advantages  of  my  sum- 
mer's employments,  that  I  have  for  many- 
years  had  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  far  bat- 
ter for  all  the  boys  in  the  country  towns  of 
Massachusetts  not  to  be  allowed  to  go  to 
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school  in  the  summer,  but  to  educate  their 
muscles  and  form  habits  of  observation  and 
industry,  by  pursuits  similar  to  those  which 
it  was  my  privilege  and  happiness  to  be  en- 
gaged, in. 

I  was  sent  to  Dummer  Academy,  in  By- 
field,  where  I  remained  twelve  or  fourteen 
weeks,  and  learned  to  repeat  perfectly  all 
that  was  required  of  Adams'  "  Latin  Gram- 
mar" and  the  "  Gloucester  Greek."  What 
made  it  easy,  was  that  I  knew  so  much  of  the 
language  as  instantly  to  understand  what 
many  of  the  poor  fellows  there  had  early 
committed  to  memory,  of  much  of  the  mean- 
ing of  which  they  had  no  idea.  This  experi- 
ence was  valuable  to  me,  but  what  was  still 
more  so  was  the  acquaintance  formed  with 
boys  whom  I  met  afterwards  at  Cambridge, 
with  some  of  whom  I  opened  a  correspond- 
ence which  lasted  as  long  as  they  lived. 

    G.  B.  E. 

ACCIDENTAL  NATURALIZATION  OF  PLANTS. 

It  is  well  known  that  many  of  our  most 
pernicious  weeds  are  foreign  plants  that  have 
been  accidentally  introduced  into  this  coun- 
try, where  they  have  become  naturalized  and 
have  spread,  in  some  cases,  far  more  rapidly 
than  on  their  "  native  heath."  M.  Balansa 
relates  two  striking  cases  of  this  kind  in  his 
account  of  New  Caledonia,  the  island  to  which 
so  many  of  the  French  Communists  have  been 
transported.  In  the  first  instance,  about  four 
years  ago,  a  gendarme,  who  was  transferred 
to  this  island  from  Otaheite,  brought  with 
him  a  bolster  filled  with  the  feathery  seeds  of 
Asclepias  cureassavica.  Having  occasion  to 
wash  the  tick  cover,  he  opened  the  bolster  at 
the  point  des  Francois,  when  some  of  the 
seeds  were  carried  off'  by  the  wind,  and  the 
plant  has,  since  then,  increased  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  seriously  interfere  with  cultivation, 
its  roots  running  under  ground  to  consider- 
able distances,  and  sending  up  shoots  in  all 
directions,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  eradicate  it. 
In  the  second  case,  M.  Balansa  relates  that, 
a  few  years  ago,  some  boxes  arrived  from 
Sydney,  containing  various  articles  packed 
in  European  hay.  This  was  thrown  out,  and 
left  on  the  ground  where  the  boxes  were  un- 
packed. In  the  following  year  a  new  gram- 
inaceous plant  was  observed  growing  plenti- 
fully where  the  hay-packing  had  been  left. 
This  proved  to  be  common  couch  grass  (2H- 
ticum  repens),  and  it  has  spread  so  rapidly 
that  M.  Balansa  states  it  is  already  extermi- 
nating the  native  grasses. — Journal  of  Chem- 
istry. 

When  the  winds  of  appJause  blow  fresh 
and  strong,  then  steer  with  a  steady  hand. 


NOTICES. 

CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 

A  Circular  Meeting  will  be  held  at  Octoraro,  Cec 
county,  Md.,  on  the  2d  of  Fourth  month  ;  also,  or 
at  Rising  Sun,  Cecil  county,  Md.,  23d  of  Fourl 
month  ;  both  at  3  o'clock  P.  M. 

A  meeting  of  those  interested  in  social  gathei 
ings  of  Friends  will  be  held  in  Friends'  Meetin 
House,  Twentieth  Streeet  and  Girard  Avenue,  o 
Fifth-day  evening,  30th  inst.,  under  the  care 
committee  for  llth,  12th  and  13th  districls.  A 
are  invited  to  attend. 


A  Social  gathering  of  Friends  will  be  held  at  We 
Philadelphia  Meeting-house  on  Second-day  evenin 
27th  inst.,  at  7£  o'clock.  Our  members  and  othe 
attending  our  meetings  are  invited. 

The  next  Third-day  Evening  meeting  for  worsh 
will  be  held  at  Spruce  street,  on  the  28th  inst , 
7£  o'clock. 


ITEMS. 

Judge  Taft,  of  Cincinnati,  has  accepted  the  pos 
tion  of  Secretary  of  War. 

One  of  the  earliest  application?  for  a  place  in  tl 
School  of  Zoology,  to  be  held  this  summer  at  Co 
nell  University,  was  from  a  lady  50  years  old,  wh 
has  been  teaching  natural  history  in  one  of  the  larg 
cities  for  30  years.  One  of  the  most  active  and  ec 
thusiastic  pupils  at  the  Anderson  School  was  nearl 
60  years  of  age. — Ex.  paper. 

M.  Otto  Haieumerle,  of  South  Austria,  has  ii 
vented  an  ingenious  conirivance  for  transportin 
live  fish  over  considerable  distances.  His  apparatv 
consists  of  a  cask  upon  wheels  in  which  the  fish  ai 
pla  ed,  the  water  which  it  contains  being  aerate 
by  two  force  pumps,  operated  by  the  rear  wheels 
the  wagon  as  they  revolve.  The  connections  wit 
the  pump-pistons  are  spiral  springs  or  elastic  band 
so  that  no  injury  can  result  from  jolting.— >JEvenir 
Telegraph. 

Such  a  revolution  as  the  Jacquard  loom  and  tl 
cotton  gin  produced  in  other  industries,  is  promise 
in  fbx  culture  by  new  machines.  It  is  now  hop< 
that  we  shall  become  exporters  instead  of  importe 
of  flax,  since  our  climate  and  soil  are  well  adapte 
to  the  crop,  and  it  is  far  less  exhausting  as  to  cost] 
mineral  constituents  than  any  of  the  cereals.  Th 
only  real  difficulty  in  the  way  of  flax  culture  hitl 
erto  has  been  in  the  labor  required  for  due  prepa: 


is  predicted  of  it,  Western  flax  will  soon  take  tl 
place  of  the  Russian  growth. — iV.  Y.  Tribune. 

On  the  night  of  the  6th>  the  eastern  wing  of  tt 
Home  for  the  Aged,  conducted  by  the  Little  Siste 
of  the  Poor,  in  Brooklyn,  was  destroyed  by  fire  ;  1 
old  men  were  either  suffocated  or  burned  alive,  an 
one  was  killed  by  jumping  from  a  window.  Tt 
N.  Y.  Tribune  remarks  :  "The  shocking  calamity!: 
which  at  least  eighteen  lives  were  lost  in  Brookly 
will  call  renewed  attention  to  ihe  need  of  a  bett< 
enforcement  of  the  law  respecting  fire-escapes 
that  city.  In  the  case  of  asylums  and  hospital 
where  large  numbers  may  be  under  one  roof,  the 
is  just  as  much  need  of  fire  escapes — unless  tl 
building  is  fireproof — as  there  is  for  a  tenemeij 
house.  To  huddle  nearly  two  hundred  aged  an 
infirm  persons  into  a  building  where  there  were  rj 
precautions  against  such  a  disaster,  is  simply  to  ir 
vite  it." 
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"take  past  hold  op  instruction;  let  her  not  go:  keep  her;  for  she  is  thy  life. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
SETTLEMENT  OF  FRIENDS  IN  CANADA. 
(Concluded  from  page  68.) 

In  Tenth  month,  1798,  a  proposition  was 
made  to  build  a  Meeting-house  in  Adolphus- 
town,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  take 
the  necessary  care  therein.    At  Nine  Partners 
I  Quarterly  Meeting  held  Fifth  month  7th,  1800 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  visit  Friends 
i  in  Upper  Canada  and  to  open  a  Monthly 
I  Meeting  in  the  course  of  their  visit  if  it  should 
I  appear  right,  and  report  in  Eleventh  month, 
i  It  appears  that  way  did  not  open  to  perform 
the  visit  until  First  month,  1801,  at  which 
rtime  six  of  the  committee  were  in  attendance, 
i  and  were  united  in  believing  it  right  that  a 
I  Monthly  Meeting  be  established  atAdolphus- 
i  town  in  Friends'  Meeting-house.  Accordingly 
i  a  Monthly  Meeting  was  held  29th  of  First 
i  month,  1801,  called  Adolphus  Monthly  Meet- 
ling.    The  report  was  signed  Thomas  Titus, 
(  Joseph   Lancaster,  Reuben    Haight,  Isaac 
IThorn,  Jr.,  Anna  Merrit  and  Elizabeth  Wing. 

At  the  Monthly  Meeting  held  Seventh 
>month  16th,  1601,  a  proposition  was  received 
to  allow  a  Preparative  Meeting  to  be  held  at 
•Kingston;  the  consideration  of  the  subject 
resulted  in  allowing  Friends  of  that  place  to 
hold  a  Preparative  Meeting  for  three  months, 
and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  attend  the 
opening  of  said  meeting,  and  have  the  care  of 
it  during  the  time  specified. 
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Near  the  same  time  Friends  of  West  Lake, 
some  twelve  miles  west  of  Adolphustown, 
asked  the  privilege  of  holding  a  meeting  for 
worship,  which  was  united  with,  and  a  meet- 
ing allowed  once  in  two  weeks  at  the  house 
of  Cornelius  Blount.  Friends  of  this  neigh- 
borhood labored  under  some  disadvantage  in 
attending  Adorpfyustown  Meeting,  not  only 
having  to  ride  from  twelve  to  nineteen  miles, 
but  they  also  had  a  ferry  to  cross,  generally 
leaving  their  horses  on  thi3  side  the  ferry,  and 
when  they  left  the  boat  they  had  to  walk  two 
miles  to  reach  the  Meeting  house ;  yet  they 
were  so  diligent  in  attending  meetings  twice 
in  the  week,  that  some  of  the  neighbors  of 
other  societies  remarked  that  the  Quakers 
"  would  always  be  poor — they  spent  so  much 
time  going  to  meeting ;"  but  their  predictions 
failed. 

Friends  were  not  serving  a  hard  Master, 
but  One  who  liberally  rewards  His  faithful, 
obedient  children.  Their  temporal  goods  in- 
creased equal  to  that  of  their  neighbors.  The 
meeting  held  in  C.  Blount's  house  was  con- 
tinued under  the  care  of  a  committee  until 
Ninth  month,  1802,  when  they  were  granted 
the  privilege  of  holding  a  meeting  twice  in 
the  week,  at  which  time  a  proposition  was 
made  to  establish  a  meeting  there.  At  a 
Monthly  Meeting  held  in  Fourth  month,  1803, 
a  minute  from  Nine  Partners  Quarterly 
Meeting  was  read  informing  Friends  that  the 
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proposition  was  united  with.  A  meeting  for 
worship  was  accordingly  established,  and  the 
Monthly  Meeting  left  at  liberty  to  establish  a 
Preparative  Meeting  at  that  place  if  they 
judged  it  best,  which  was  allowed  for  three 
months  under  the  care  of  a  committee.  In 
JEleventh  month,  1803,  in  accordance  with 
the  report  of  a  joint  committee,  who  had  the 
oversight  of  said  meeting,  it  was  considered 
•best  to  establish  a  Preparative  Meeting.  At 
the  same  time  was  considered  the  necessity  of 
a  Meeting-house  at  West  Lake.  A  propo- 
sition coming  up  from  that  place  to  build  a 
log  house,  21  by  31  feet  was  united  with — the 
Monthly  Meeting  agreeing  to  assist  them  in 
bearing  the  expenses, — and  a  committee  was 
-appointed  to  have  the  oversight  in  building 
the  house. 

In  Fourth  month,  1804,  an  indulged  meet 
ing  was  granted  Friends  of  Green  Point, 
about  twenty  miles  north-east  from  West 
Lake  Meeting,  under  the  care  of  a  committee, 
held  the  first  First-day  in  each  month,  which 
was  continued  till  Ninth  month,  1807,  when 
a  mid-week  meeting  was  allowed.  In  Eighth 
month,  1811,  a  *  Preparative  Meeting  and 
meeting  for  worship  were  there.  That  meet- 
ting  was  the  one  to  which  James  Noxen  be- 
longed, also  David  Barker,  Jacob  and  Anna 
Oonk,  and  several  other  faithful  laborers  who 
were  seldom  absent  from  their  Monthly  Meet- 
ing when  in  health.  Not  long  after  the  last 
•date  there  was  a  Preparative  Meeting  estab- 
lished about  five  miles  west  of  West  Lake 
Meeting-house  called  Hiliar  Meeting,  and 
later  one  at  Cold  Creek,  about  thirty  miles 
distant  north-west,  and  soon  after  another  at 
Haldimand,  about  fifty  miles  west.  This  last 
was  the  place  where  Freeman  Clark's  youth- 
ful days  were  spent,  and  here,  when  about 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  he  came  out  in  the 
ministry.  I  remember  hearing  him  say  that 
the  first  time  he  attended  Monthly  Meeting 
he  walked  the  whole  distance,  —this  was  be- 
fore he  was  twenty.  He  lived  there  a  num- 
ber of  years  after  he  was  married,  and  was 
seldom  absent  from  Monthly  Meeting;  he 
and  his  devoted  brother,  Jonathan,  also  a 
minister,  were  very  faithful  in  their  attend- 
ance. Sometimes  in  the  busy  season  of  the 
year,  such  as  harvest  time,  they  would  work 
all  day  securing  their  grain,  start  in  the  eve- 
ning, and  arrive  at  our  place  about  breakfast 
time.  The  following  morning,  after  partak- 
ing of  breakfast,  they  would  lie  down  and 
rest  until  meeting  time.  Once,  Freeman  and 
his  wife  came  that  way  in  a  lumber-wagon, 
she  with  an  infant  in  her  arms, 
a  At  West  Lake  there  was  a  minister  in  the 
<early  days  by  the  name  of  Joseph  Leavens, 
who  emigrated  from  Duchess  county,  when 
Friends  first  settled  here.    A  young  man  by 


the  name  of  Samuel  Walters  came  out  in  the 
ministry  before  the  establishment  of  a  meet- 
ing ;  he  was  humble  and  unassuming  in  his 
manners  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

Friends  at  West  Lake  increased  in  num- 
bers and  in  interest,  and  in  1811  the  Half- 
year's  Meeting  united  with  a  proposition  to 
hold  Adolphus  Monthly  Meeting  alternately 
at  West  Lake  and  Adolphustown.  In  1815 
we  find  a  minute  in  the  Monthly  Meeting 
b-iok,  stating  that  "in  consequence  of  the 
Government  occupying  Adolphus  Meeting 
house,  Friends  are  united  in  adjourning  the 
Monthly  Meeting  to  meet  at  West  Lake.'r 
In  1821  we  find  a  minute  in  the  old  Half- 
year's  Meeting  book,  saying,  "  Friends  are 
united  in  establishing  Adolphus  Monthly 
Meeting  at  West  Lake,  changing  the  title 
to  West  Lake  Monthly  Meeting." 

In  searching  old  records  we  find  that  in 
those  days  many  were  added  to  the  Society  by 
request;  great  deliberation  is  manifested,  as 
the  minutes  show  they  often  had  such  under 
care  for  several  months,  and  in  some  instances 
returned  the  request,  thus  manifesting  their! 
care  and  concern  not  to  add  to  their  numbers] 
without  adding  to  the  life. 

At  Adolphus  Monthly  Meeting,  held 
Twelfth  month,  1806,  a  concern  arose  that 
the  three  Monthly  Meetings  in  Upper  Canada 
might  be  united  in  transacting  the  business 
of  Church  affairs.  A  committee  was  appointed 
to  attend  Yonge  Street  Monthly  Meeting  and 
consult  with  Friends  there  on  the  subject. 
In  Second  month,  1807,  the  committee  last 
mentioned  reported  that  "  they  had  attended 
to  the  appointment,  and  forwarded  a  minute 
from  Yonge  Street  Monthly  Meeting,  which 
was  so  far  united  with  as  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee to  draw  up  a  minute  to  be  forwarded 
to  the  Quarterly  Meeting."  In  Third  month 
a  joint  report  of  the  committee  from  the  three 
Monthly  Meetingslwaf  read,  and  directed  to 
Nine  Partners  Quarterly  Meeting.  This 
minute  proposed  "  to  lay  before  the  Yearly 
Meetings  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York  for 
their  considers tion,  whether  it  might  not  be 
consistent  with  the  opening  of  truth  for  us 
to  be  united,  and  placed  in  a  capacity  to  meet, 
together  twice  in  a  year, — once  in  the  capa 
city  of  a  Quarterly  Meeting,  and  once  in  that 
of  a  Yearly  Meeting,  in  order  to  decide  upon 
appeals  and  other  matters  of  weight  and  im- 
portance in  the  Church,  or  in  what  other  way 
may  seem  most  consistent  with  Divine  Wis- 
dom." 

The  matter  was  referred  from  Nine  Part- 
ners Quarterly  Meeting  to  each  of  the  Yearly 
Meetings,  and  a  committee  appointed  by  each. 

At  Adolphus  Monthly  Meeting,  held  26th 
of  Ninth  month,  1808,  a  part  of  the  commit- 
tees appointed   by  Philadelphia  and  New 
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Yearly  Meetings,  viz.,  John  Shoemaker,  John 
Brown,  Reuben  Haight,  Hannah  Fisher, 
Rebecca  Archer,  Ann  Shiply  and  Anna 
Merrit,  attended  this  meeting  with  extracts 
from  the  minutes  of  said  Yearly  Meetings 
relative  to  incorporating  the  three  Monthly 
Meetings  in  the  Province  into  a  Quarterly 
Meeting 

At  the  Yearly  Meetings  of  Philadelphia 
and  New  York  in  1809,  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee was  read  and  considered,  and  the  de- 
liberations thereon  resulted  in  the  establish- 
ment of  Canada  Half  -year's  Meeting,  to  be  held 
at  West  Lake,  4th  day  ;of  the  week,  follow- 
ing the  last  First-day  in  1st  month,  the  select 
meeting  the  day  previous,  and  at  Yonge 
Street  the  Fourth  day  following  the  last  First- 
day  in  Eighth  month,  to  be  a  branch  of  New 
York  Yearly  Meeting.  The  Half-year's 
Meeting  was  directed  to  be  opened  in  First 
month,  1810,  and  a  committee  was  appointed 
by  each  Yearly  Meeting  to  attend  the  open- 
ing. At  that  time  Adolphus  Monthly  Meet- 
ing was  composed  of  three  Preparative  Meet- 
ings, Yonge  Street  of  two,  and  Pelham  two. 

At  the  opening  of  Canada  Half-year's  Meet- 
ing, 31st  of  First  month,  1810,  the  minutes 
state  that  four  of  the  committee  from  New 
York,  and  one  from  Philadelphia  were  pre- 
sent. 

We  also  find  a  minute  of  "concurrence  from 
Purchase  Monthly  Meeting,  expressive  of  a 
concern  to  visit  some  parts  of  Canada. 

At  New  York  Yearly  Meeting  the  commit- 
tee appointed  to  attend  the  opening  of  Cana- 
da Half-year's  Meeting  reported;  when  a 
second  committee  was  appointed  to  attend  at 
Yonge  Street  in  Eighth  month  ;  the  minute 
of  that  meeting  states  that  two  of  them  at- 
tended. When  we  take  into  consideration 
the  diffi  julty  of  travel  at  that  time,  we  will 
not  marvel  that  the  whole  number  did  not 
attend,  as  it  was  no  small  matter  for  women 
to  leave  their  comfortable  homes  and  dear 
families  to  travel  five  hundred  miles  on  horse- 
back, and  many  times  lodge  in  the  woods. 

After  the  Half  year's  Meeting  was  estab- 
lished it  was  necessary  to  appoint  representa- 
tives to  attend  the  Yearly  Meeting.  We 
learn  from  the  minutes  that  for  the  first  few 
years  not  many  women  attended  it  on  account 
of  the  difficulty  of  the  journey,  but  generally 
some  of  the  men  reported  they  had  attended. 
We  have  an  account  of  one  Friend  who 
walked  the  whole  distance, — part  of  the  time 
carrying  his  boots  in  his  hand  for  fear  they 
would  not  last  the  journey  through. 

The  writer's  father  and  an  other  Friend 
were  appointed  representatives  ;  they  traveled 
to  New  York  with  only  one  horse  ;  one  would 
ride  a  few  miles,  then  dismount,  tie  up 
the   horse  by  the   roadside  and  walk  on  ; 


when  the  other  came  up  he  would  mount  and 
ride  on  as  far  as  he  thought  best,  tie  up  the 
horse  again  and  walk  on,  and  in  this  way 
they  traveled  there  and  back,  attended  the 
Yearly  Meeting  and  spent  one  Week  on  Long 
Island — being  absent  from  home  six  weeks. 

We  may  well  anticipate  a  growth  and  ad- 
vancement as  the  result  of  such  faithful  la- 
bors as  were  performed  by  our  forefathers  in 
the  early  settlement  of  Canada.  The  Society 
flourished  and  spread  out  its  branches  until 
a  dividing  spirit  came  which  shook  it  to  its 
foundation,  and  it  parted  asunder  like  Jacob 
and  Esau,  thinking  that  better  than  to  con- 
tend. Their  thus  becoming  two  separate 
bodies  need  not  in  any  wise  mar  their  useful- 
ness in  the  world,  as  there  is  room  enough  for 
all  to  labor  successfully  if  brotherly  love  and 
charity  are  cultivated  towards  each  other. 
O  that  the  day  may  arrive  when  each  branch 
may  understand  and  profit  by  the  Master's 
rebuke  to  the  disciple  who  queried,  "Lord, 
and  what  shall  this  man  do?"  The  answer 
was,  "  What  is  that  to  thee?  follow  thou  me." 
If  we  were  all  earnestly  seeking  to  be  clothed 
with  that  Charity  which  thinketh  no  evil — 
which  Paul  thought  so  essential  that  without 
it  all  his  labors  profited  him  nothing, — each 
branch  might  become  as  lights  in  the  world 
which  could  not  be  hid. 

A  few  years  after  the  separation  it  was 
considered  best  to  divide  Canada  Half-year's 
Meeting  on  account  of  the  distance, — the 
limits  of  the  meeting  reaching  over  more  than 
three  hundred  miles,  which  some  of  the  mem- 
bers would  have  to  travel  in  First  month 
when  the  meeting  was  held  at  West  Lake. 
Such  a  proposition  being  forwarded  to  New 
York  Yearly  Meeting  in  1832,  it  was  united 
with  and  resulted  in  the  establishment  of 
Pelham  Half-year's  Meeting,  composed  of 
Pelham  and  Norwich  Monthly  Meetings. 

Later  still,  Friends  composing  the  northern 
part  of  New  York  Yearly  Meeting,  became 
satisfied  that  it  would  be  beneficial  to  the 
members  of  that  part  of  the  Meeting  if  it  was 
divided  and  a  new  Yearly  Meeting  established, 
as  on  account  of  the  distance  that  most  of 
them  had  to  travel,  but  few  could  enjoy  the 
benefits  that  arise  from  thus  mingling  to- 
gether. Accordingly,  Friends  forwarded  the 
concern  to  the  Yearly  Meeting,  and  after  due 
deliberation  thereon,  the  proposition  was 
united  with,  and  in  Sixth  month,  1844,  Gen- 
esee Yearly  Meeting  was  established  at 
Farmington,  composed  of  Farmington,  Scipio 
and  Michigan  Quarters,  and  Canada  and 
Pelham  Half-year's  Meetings.  This  meeting 
is  now  held  alternately  at  Pickering,  Yar- 
mouth and  Farmington. 


Never  do  violence  to  your  rational  nature^ 
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From  the  Popular  Science  Monthly. 
THE   WARFARE   OF  SCIENCE. 
by  Andrew  p.  white,  iL.D.,  Pres.  of  Cornell  University. 
II. 

Continued  from  page  70. 

I  pass,  now,  to  fields  of  more  immediate 
importance  to  us — to  Anatomy  and  Medicine. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  the  votaries  of 
sciences  like  these  would  be  suffered  to  escape 
attack  ;  unfortunately,  they  have  had  to  stand 
in  the  thickest  of  the  battle. 

As  far  back  as  the  latter  part  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  Arnold  de  Villa  Nova  was  a 
noted  physician  and  chemist.  The  missiles 
usual  in  such  cases  were  hurled  at  him.  He 
was  charged  with  sorcery  and  dealings  with 
the  devil ;  he  was  excommunicated  and  driven 
from  Spain. 

Such  seemed  the  fate  of  men  in  that  field  who 
gained  even  a  glimmer  of  new  scientific  truth. 
Even  men  like  Cardan,  and  Paracelsus,  and 
Porta,  who  yielded  much  to  popular  supersti- 
tions, were  at  once  set  upon  if  they  ventured 
upon  any  other  than  the  path  which  the 
Church  thought  sound — the  insufficient  path 
of  Aristotelian  investigation. 

We  have  seen  that  the  weapons  used 
against  the  astronomers  were  mainly  the  epi- 
thets icfidel  and  atheist.  We  have  also  seen 
that  the  missiles  used  against  the  chemists 
and  physicians  were  the  epithets  "sorcerer" 
and  "  leaguer  with  the  devil,"  and  we  have 
picked  up  on  various  battle  fields  another 
effective  weapon,  the  epithet  "  Mohamme- 
dan." 

On  the  heads  of  the  anatomists  and  physi- 
cians were  concentrated  all  these  missiles. 
The  charge  of  atheism  ripened  into  a  proverb: 
"  Ubi  sunt  ires  medici,  ibi  sunt  duo  athei." 
Magic  seemed  so  common  a  charge  that  many 
of  the  physicians  seemed  to  believe  it  them- 
selves. Mohammedanism  and  Averroism 
became  almost  synonymous  with  medicine, 
and  Petrarch  stigmatized  Averroists  as  "men 
who  deny  Genesis  and  bark  at  Christ." 

Not  to  weary  you  with  the  details  of  earlier 
struggles,  I  will  select  a  great  beoefactor  of 
mankind  and  champion  of  scientific  truth  at 
the  pericd  of  the  Kevival  of  Learning  and 
the  Reformation — Andreas  Vesalius,  the 
founder  of  the  modern  science  of  anatomy. 
The  battle  waged  by  this  man  is  one  of  the 
glories  of  our  race. 

The  old  methods  were  soon  exhausted  by 
his  early  fervor,  and  he  sought  to  advance 
science  by  truly  scientific  means — by  patient 
investigation  and  by  careful  recording  of  re- 
sults. 

From  the  outset  Vesalius  proved  himself  a 
master.  In  the  search  for  real  knowledge  he 
braved  the  most  terrible  dangers.    Before  his 


time  the  dissection  of  the  human  subject  was 
thought  akin  to  sacrilege.  Occasionally  some 
anatomist,  like  Mundinus,  had  given  some 
little  display  with  such  a  subject ;  but,  for 
purposes  of  investigation,  such  dissection  vas 
forbidden.  Even  such  men  in  the  early 
Church  as  Tertullian  and  St.  Augustine  held 
anatomy  in  abhorrence.  Boniface  VIII  inter- 
dicted dissection  as  sacrilege. 

Through  this  sacred  conventionalism  Vesa- 
lius broke  without  fear.  Braving  ecclesi- 
astical censure  and  popular  fury,  he  studied 
his  science  by  the  only  method  that  could 
give  useful  results.  No  peril  daunted  him. 
To  secure  the  materials  for  his  investigatiocs, 
he  haunted  gibbets  and  charnel-houses ;  in 
this  search  he  risked  alike  the  fires  of  the 
Inquisition  and  the  virus  of  the  plague. 
First  of  all  men  he  began  to  place  the  great 
science  of  human  anatomy  on  its  solid,  mod- 
ern foundations — on  careiul  examination  and 
observation  of  the  human  body.  This  was 
his  first  great  sin,  and  it  was  soon  aggravated 
by  one  considered  even  greater. 

Perhaps  the  most  unfortunate  thing  that 
has  ever  been  done  for  Christianity  is  the 
tying  it  to  forms  of  science  which  are  doomed 
and  gradually  sinking.  Just  as  in  the  time 
of  Roger  Bacon,  excellent  but  mistaken  men 
devoted  all  their  energies  to  binding  Christ- 
ianity to  Aristotle;  just  as  in  the  time  of 
Reuchlin  and  Erasmus,  they  insisted  on  bind- 
ing Christianity  to  Thomas  Aquinas— so  in 
the  time  of  Vesalius,  such  men  made  every 
effort  to  link  Christianity  to  Galen. 

The  cry  has  been  the  same  in  all  ages ;  it 
is  the  same  which  we  hear  in  this  age  for 
curbing  scientific  studies — the  cry  for  what  is 
called  "  sound  learning."  Whether  standing 
for  Aristotle  against  Bacon,  or  Aquinas 
against  Erasmus,  or  Galen  against  Vesalius, 
or  making  mechanical  Greek  verses  at  Eton 
instead  of  studying  the  handiwork  of  the 
Almighty,  or  reading  Euripides  with  transla- 
tions instead  of  Lessing  and  Goethe  in  the 
original,  the  cry  always  is  for  "  sound  learn- 
ing." The  idea  always  is  that  these  studies 
are  safe. 

But  twenty-eight  years  of  age  Vesalius  gave 
to  the  world  his  great  work  on  human  anato- 
my. With  it  ended  the  old  and  began  the 
new.  Its  researches,  by  their  thoroughness, 
were  a  triumph  of  science  ;  its  illustrations, 
by  their  fidelity,  were  a  triumph  of  art. 

To  shield  himself  as  far  as  possible  in  the 
battle  which  he  foresaw  must  come,  Vesalius 
prefaced  the  work  by  a  dedication  to  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  In  this  dedicatory 
preface  he  argues  for  his  method,  and  against 
the  parrot  repetitions  of  the  medijeval  text- 
books ;  he  also  condemns  the  wretched  anato- 
mical preparations  and  specimens  made  by 
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physicians  who  utterly  refused  to  advance  be- 
yond the  ancieut  master. 

The  parrot-like  repeaters  of  Galen  gave 
battle  at  once.  After  the  manner  of  their 
time  ;  their  first  missiles  were  epithets  ;  and, 
the  almost  infinite  magazine  of  these  having 
been  exhausted,  they  began  to  use  sharper 
weapons — weapons  theologic. 

At  first  the  theologic  weapons  failed.  A 
conference  of  divines  having  been  asked  to 
decide  whether  dissection  of  the  human  body 
is  sacrilege,  gave  a  decision  in  the  negative. 
The  reason  is  simple ;  Charles  V  had  made 
Vesalius  his  physician,  and  could  not  spare 
him.  But,  on  the  accession  of  Philip  II  of 
Spain,  the  whole  scene  changed.  That  most 
bitter  of  bigots  mu3t  of  course  detest  the 
great  innovator. 

A  new  weapon  was  now  forged.  Vesalius 
was  charged  with  dissecting  living  men,  and, 
either  from  direct  persecution,  as  the  great 
majority  of  authors  assert,  or  from  indirect 
influences,  as  the  recent  apologists  for  Philip 
II  allow,  Vesalius  became  a  wanderer.  On 
a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land  to  atone  for 
his  sin,  he  was  shipwrecked,  and  in  the  prime 
of  his  life  and  strength  he  was  lost  to  this 
world. 

And  yet  not  lost.  In  this  century  he  again 
stands  on  earth.  The  painter  Hamann  has 
again  given  him  to  us.  By  the  magic  of  Ha- 
mann's  pencil,  we  look  once  more  into  Vesa- 
lius' cell.  Its  windows  and  doors,  bolted 
and  barred  within,  betoken  the  storm  of 
bigotry  which  rages  without;  the  crucifix, 
toward  which  he  turns  his  eyes,  symbolizes 
the  spirit  in  which  he  labors.  The  corpse 
of  the  plague-stricken,  over  which  he  bends, 
•ceases  to  be  repulsive ;  his  very  soul  seems 
to  send  forth  rays  from  the  canvass  which 
strengthens  us  for  the  good  fight  in  this  age. 

He  was  hunted  to  death  by  men  who  con- 
scientiously supposed  that  he  was  injuring 
religion.  His  poor,  blind  foes  destroyed  one 
of  religion's  greatest  apostles.  What  was  his 
influence  on  religion?  He  substituted  for 
repetition,  by  rote,  of  worn  out  theories  of 
dead  men,  conscientious  and  reverent  search- 
ing into  the  works  of  the  living  God.  He 
substituted  for  representations  of  the  human 
structure — pitiful  and  unreal — truthful  rep- 
resentations, revealing  the  Creator's  power 
and  goodness  in  every  line. 

I  hasten  now  to  the  most  singular  struggle 
and  victory  of  medical  science  between  the 
sixteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries. 

Early  in  the  last  century,  Boyer  presented 
Inoculation  as  a  preventive  of  small-pox,  in 
Prance ;  thoughtful  physicians  in  England, 
Jed  by  Lady  Montagu  and  Maitland,  followed 
his  example. 

Theology  took  fright  at  once  on  both  sides 


of  the  Channel.  The  French  theologians  of 
the  Sorbonne  solemnly  condemned  the  prac- 
tice. English  theologians  were  most  loudly 
represented  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Massy,  who, 
in  1722,  preached  a  sermon  in  which  he 
declared  that  Job's  distemper  was  probably 
confluent  small-pox,  and  that  he  had  been 
doubtless  inoculated  by  the  devil — that  dis- 
eases are  sent  by  Providence  for  the  punish- 
ment of  sin,  and  that  the  proposed  attempt 
to  prevent  them  is  "a  diabolical  ooeration." 
This  sermon  was  entitled  "The  Dangerous 
and  Sinful  Practice  of  Inoculation."  Not 
less  absurd  was  the  sermon  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Delafaye,  entitled  "  Inoculation  an  Indefensi- 
ble Practice."  Thirty  years  later  the  strug- 
gle was  still  going  on.  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
note  one  great  churchman,  Maddox,  Bishop 
of  Worcester,  giving  battle  on  the  side  of 
right  reason  ;  but  as  late  as  1753  we  have  the 
Rector  of  Canterbury  denouncing  inoculation 
from  his  pulpit  in  the  primatial  city,  and 
many  of  his  brethren  following  his  example, 
among  the  most  common  weapons  hurled  by 
churchmen  at  the  supporters  of  inoculation, 
during  all  this  long  war,  were  charges  of 
sorcery  and  atheism. 

Nor  did  Jenner's  blessed  discovery  of  Vac- 
cination escape  opposition  on  similar  grounds. 
In  1798  an  anti-vaccine  society  was  formed 
by  clergymen  and  physicians,  calling  on  the 
people  of  England  to  suppress  vaccination  as 
"  bidding  defiance  to  Heaven  itself — even  to 
the  will  of  God  " — and  declaring  that  "  the 
law  of  God  prohibits  the  practice."  In  1803 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Ramsden  thundered  against  it 
in  a  sermon  before  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, mingling  texts  of  Scripture  with  cal- 
umnies against  Jenner ;  but  Plumptre  in 
England,  Waterhouse  in  America,  and  a 
host  of  other  good  men  and  true,  press 
forward  to  Jenner's  side,  and  at  last  science, 
humanity,  and  right  reason,  gain  the  victory. 

But  I  pass  to  one  typical  conflict  in  our 
days.  In  1847  James  Young  Simpson,  a 
Scotch  physician  of  eminence,  advocated  the 
use  of  Anaesthetics  in  obstetrical  case3. 

Immediately  a  storm  arose.  From  pulpit 
after  pulpit  such  a  use  of  chloroform  was 
denounced  as  impious.  It  was  declared  con- 
trary to  Holy  Writ,  and  texts  were  cited 
abundantly.  The  ordinary  declaration  was, 
that  to  use  chloroform  was  "to  avoid  one 
part  of  the  primeval  curse  on  woman." 

Simpson  wrote  pamphlet  after  pamphlet 
to  defend  the  blessing  which  he  brought  into 
use  ;  but  the  battle  seemed  about  to  be  lost, 
when  he  seized  a  new  weapon.  "  My  oppo- 
nents forget,"  said  he,  "  the  twenty-first 
verse  of  the  second  chapter  of  Genesis. 
That  is  the  record  of  the  first  surgical  opera- 
tion ever  performed,  and  that  text  proves 
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that  the  Maker  of  the  universe,  before  he 
took  the  rib  from  Adam's  side  for  the  crea- 
tion of  Eve,  caused  a  deep  sleep  to  fall  on 
Adam." 

This  was  a  stunning  blow ;  but  it  did  not 
entirely  kill  the  opposition.  They  had  strength 
left  to  maintain  that  "  the  deep  sleep  of 
Adam  took  place  before  the  introduction  of 
pain  into  the  world — in  the  state  of  inno- 
cence." But  now  a  new  champion  intervened 
— Thomas  Chalmers.  With  a  few  pungent 
arguments  he  scattered  the  enemy  forever, 
and  the  greatest  battle  of  science  against  suf- 
fering was  won." 

But  was  not  the  victory  won' also  for  re- 
ligion? Go  to  yonder  monument,  in  Boston, 
to  one  of  the  discoverers  of  anaesthesia.  Bead 
this  inscription  from  our  sacred  volume: 
"  This  also  cometh  from  the  Lord  of  hosts 
which  is  wonderful  in  counsel  and  excellent 
in  working." 

I  now  ask  you  to  look  at  another  part  of 
the  great  warfare,  and  I  select  it  because  it 
shows  more  clearly  than  any  other  how 
Protestant  nations,  and  in  our  own  time, 
have  suffered  themselves  to  be  led  into  the 
same  errors  that  have  wrought  injury  to 
religion  and  science  in  other  times.  We 
will  look  very  briefly  at  the  battle-fields  of 
Geology. 

From  the  first  lispings  of  this  science  there 
was  war.  The  prevailing  doctrine  of  the 
Church  was,  that  "  in  the  beginning  God 
made  the  heavens  and  the  earth,"  that  "  all 
things  were  made  at  the  beginning  of  the 
world,"  and  that  to  say  that  stones  and  fossils 
have  been  made  since  "the  beginning,"  is 
contrary  to  Scripture.  The  theological  sub- 
stitutes for  scientific  explanations  ripened  into 
such  as  these — that  the  fossils  are  "spoits  of 
Nature,"  or  "  creations  of  plastic  force,"  or 
"  results  of  a  seminal  air  acting  upon  rocks," 
or  "  models  "  made  by  the  Creator  before  he 
had  fully  decided  upon  the  best  manner  of 
creating  various  beings.  But,  while  some 
latitude  was  allowed  among  these  theologico- 
scientific  explanations,  it  was  held  essential 
to  believe  that  they  were  placed  in  all  the 
strata,  on  one  of  the  creation  days,  by  the 
hand  of  the  Almighty  ;  and  that  this  was 
done  for  some  mysterious  purpose  of  his  own, 
probably  for  the  trial  of  human  faith. 

(To  be  continued.) 

The  very  first  lesson  a  parent  has  to  learn, 
is  that  whatever  he  attempts  to  teach  he  must 
himself  first  practice.  Whatever  he  wishes 
his  child  to  avoid,  he  must  make  up  his  mind 
to  renounce,  and  that  from  the  very  earliest 
stage  of  existence,  and  down  to  the  minutest 
things.  In  young  children  the  imitative  fac- 
ulty is  so  enormous,  the  reasoning  power  so 


small,  that  one  cannot  be  too  careful,  even 
with  infants,  to  guard  against  indulging  in  a 
harsh  tone,  a  brusk  manner,  a  sad  or  angry 
look.  As  far  as  is  possible  the  tender  bud 
should  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  continual 
sunshine,  under  which  it  may  safely  end  hap- 
pily unfold,  hour  by  hour  and  day  by  day. 
To  effect  this,  there  is  required  from  the  par- 
ent, or  those  who  stand  in  the  parent's  stead, 
an  amount  of  self-control  and  self  denial 
which  would  be  almost  impossible  had  not 
heaven  implanted  on  the  one  side  maternal 
instinct,  on  the  other  that  extraordinary  win- 
ning charm  which  there  is  about  all  young 
creatures,  making  us  put  up  with  their  endless 
waywardness,  and  love  them  all  the  better  the 
more  trouble  they  give  us. 


LOCAL  INFORMATION. 


A  desire  that  a  knowledge  of  the  locality 
of  the  meetings  and  settlements  of  Friends 
may  be  disseminated,  induces  me  to  pen  these 
lines  for  the  Intelligencer,  hoping  others 
will  give  accounts  of  other  places. 

Benjaminville  Monthly  Meeting  is  held  at 
that  place,  (which  is  about  ten  miles  east  of 
Bloomington,  McLean  county,  111.,)  on  the 
second  Seventh-day  in  each  month.  A  num- 
ber of  Friends  reside  in  that  vicinity,  and,  I 
believe,  there  are  many  baptized  ones  within 
their  borders  who  are  concerned  for  the  promo- 
tion of  truth  and  the  support  of  the  testimo- 
nies thereof ;  how  my  soul  travails  with  theirs 
for  the  prosperity  of  Zion  and  peace  within 
Jerusalem. 

Blue  River  Quarterly  Meeting  was  held 
there  on  the  26th  of  last  month  ;  the  select 
meeting  the  previous  day  and  one  for  public 
worship  the  next  day ;  all  quite  well  attended. 

There  are  three  families  of  Friends,  num- 
bering about  ten  persons,  in  Peoria ;  they 
meet  on  First-days  and  on  Fifth-day  evenings. 
They  have  applied  to  Benjaminville  Monthly 
Meeting  for  permission  to  hold  an  "  indulged  " 
meeting. 

Hoopston  is  about  sixty  miles  east  of  Ben- 
jaminville ;  a  Preparative  Meeting  is  held 
there  belonging 'to  aforesaid  Monthly  Meeting. 

On  the  28th  of  last  month  I  attended  an 
Appointed  Meeting  there  to  good  satisfaction, 
and  found  concerned  minds,  whose  faces  are 
turned  Zionward. 

Third  mo.  Second.— At  Fall  Creek  Pre- 
parative Meetirg,  held  near  Pendleton,  about 
thirty  miles  north-east  of  Indianapolis,  the 
meeting  was  small,  some  Friends  having 
started  for  the  Quarterly  Meeting,  an  account 
of  which  was  given  last  week. 

8th.— Attended  the  Mid-week  Meeting,  at 
Westfield,  about  twenty  miles  East  of  Rich- 
mond, Ind.    A  Monthly  Meeting  is  held 
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there  by  a  scattered  remnant  of  Friends; 
may  they  dwell  near  the  Fountain  of  Life. 

Wm.  R.  Woolman. 

Cincinnati,  Third  mo.  16th,  1876. 

WESTERN  ITEMS. 

Friends  in  Iowa  have,  within  the  past  year, 
\  felt  much  anxiety  on  account  of  an  effort  put 
forth  to  re-enact  "  the  death  penalty."  Under 
these  circumstances  our  Quarterly  Meeting, 
held  at'  Marietta  in  the  Twelfth  month  last, 
delegated  a  number  of  Friends  to  visit  the 
Legislature.  This  was  done,  and,  while  there, 
the  following  memorial  was  prepared,  which 
was  presented  and  read  in  both  Houses,  to  wit : 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Iowa :  Honored  Friends  : — 
\Ve  were  delegated  to  appear  before  your 
honorable  body  by  members  of  the  religious 
Society  of  Friends  residing  in  this  common- 
wealth, who  are  in  affiliation  with  the  Illinois 
Yearly  Meeting,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
i known  to  you,  the  guardians  of  public  virtue, 
jthat  we  implore  you  to  take  no  retrograde 
isteps  in  changing  the  existing  law  touching 
capital  punishment. 

We  believe  we  are  not  influenced  by  a 
■sickly  sentimentalism  on  the  subject.  Human 
life  is  the  boon  conferred  by  the  Almighty 
|  on  man,  the  pivot  of  his  destiny  for  the 
'  present  and  the  future.  Who,  but  the  Divine 
i  Author  of  life,  can  assume  the  awful  respon- 
sibilities of  extinguishing  it  ?  Let  the  mis- 
guided victim  be  surrounded  with  all  the 
guards  which  the  safety  of  the  community 
requires.  In  the  silent  cell,  where  he  could 
commune  with  God,  the  convict  would  have 
an  opportuity  for  contemplation  and  repent- 
ance and  could  harm  no  one.  The  infliction 
of  the  death  penalty  is,  we  believe,  not  only 
lan  unwarrantable  assumption  of  the  preroga- 
tive that  the  State  should  not  assume,  but 
induces  a  demoralizing  public  sentiment  and 
(lacerates  the  feelings  of  a  very  large  class  of 
ipeople.  Conscientious  repugnance  of  the 
Ideath  penalty  by  many,  we  have  no  doubt, 
ihas  induced  the  escape  of  guilty  persons, 
mpon  whom  the  sentence  of  the  law  should 
shave  visited.  While  there  would  be  no  hesi- 
tation in  convicting  a  guilty  party  and  sen- 
tencing him  to  his  fate,  where  if  there  was  a 
►-possibility  of  his  innocence  ever  being  made 
.apparent,  it  would  not  be  too  late  to  mete 
out  justice  to  injured  innocence.  We  believe 
i.  class  of  persons  who  deserve  severe  chas- 
tisement by  law  are  those  who  impiously  take 
i,he  law  into  their  own  hands  in  an  unauthor- 
ized and  illegal  manner,  and  we  further  affirm 
that  we  believe  that  if  the  law  was  more 
itringent  against  the  sale  of  rum  there  would 
6e  much  less  crime  committed. 

So  far  as  we  are  able  to  learn,  in  States 


where  the  death  penalty  has  been  abolished, 
time  and  experience  both  confirm  the  opinion 
of  the  masses  in  its  safety  and  wisdom. 

Our  earnest  petition  to  you,  Senators  and 
Representatives,  is  that  there  be  no  change 
of  the  statutes  of  the  State  on  the  subject  of 
capital  punishment. 

The  contest  has  been  severe,  but  resulted, 
in  the  final  defeat  of  the  bill  in  the  Senate. 


A  BIENNIAL  STATE  TEMPERANCE  CONVENTION 

was  held  at  the  Capitol  on  the  19th  of  the 
First  month.  A  committee  from  our  Quar- 
terly Meeting  attended  it,  and  were  recognized 
cordially,  and  without,  in  any  manner,  com- 
promising our  testimonies,  took  part  in  its- 
deliberations.  This  body  took  ultra  ground 
against  intoxicating  beverages  as  fully  as  the 
code  of  discipline  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of 
Illinois. 

While  Friends  were  in  the  city  of  Des- 
Moines,  a  large  religious  denomination  sus- 
pended its  usual  exercises,  and  permitted  a 
meeting  to  be  held  according  to  the  order  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  on  First-day  morning, 
the  22d  of  the  First  month. 


The  Friends  of  Illinois  Yearly  Meeting- 
issued  a  letter  or  memorial  on  the  subject  of 
"  Peace  Among  Nations,"  to  President  Grant 
and  to  Congress.  A  letter  from  the  Presi- 
dent, through  Secretary  Fish,  has  been 
returned,  much  in  harmony  with  the  views 
and  testimonies  of  our  religious  society,, 
which,  in  due  time,  may  be  made  public. 

Joseph  A.  Dugdale. 

ML  Pleasant,  Iowa,  Third  mo.  18th,  1876. 


,  ^SCRAPS^ 

FROM      UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 

We  have  been  reading  the  very  interesting 
letters  of  John  and  Abigail  Adams.  One 
of  these,  written  by  [ Abigail  Adams  to 
her  husband  while  he  and  Dr.  Franklin  were 
in  Paris,  at  the  time  of  our  Revolutionary 
struggle,  caused  a  train  of  reflections  on  what 
are  called  "special  providences."  It  seems 
that  a  rumor  was  current  at  that  time  that 
Franklin  had  been  assassinated  in  the  streets 
of  Paris,  and  tender  solicitude  for  the  safety 
of  his  colleague  is  of  course  the  theme  of  her 
letter.  "But,"  she  says,  "my  greatest  com- 
fort and  consolation  arise  from  the  belief  of  a 
superintending  Providence,  to  whom  I  can 
with  confidence  commit  you.  .  .  .  Were 
it  not  for  this,  I  should  be  miserable,  and 
overwhelmed  by  my  fears  and  apprehen- 
sions." Now,  while  appreciating  the  piety 
of  this  admirable  woman,  we  cannot  resist  the 
query,  Where  was  the  superintending  Provi- 
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«lence  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Franklin,  supposing 
that  the  rumor  had  proved  true  ?  For  her 
solicitude  was  evidently  on  account  of  her 
husband's  personal  safety. 

Such  are  the  mistakes  we  commit  when, 
with  our  partial  vision,  we  attempt  to  inter- 
pret the  Divine  purpose  in  regard  to  that 
complicated  net-work  of  circumstances  that 
surrounds  our  human  life.  Far  higher,  in 
my  opinion,  is  that  faith  and  trust  which, 
while  seeking  to  know  and  obey  the  laws 
established  for  the  health  and  safety  of  our 
bodies,  yet  rests  devoutly  in  the  belief  that 
**  all  things  shall  work  together  for  good  to 
those  that  love  God."  I  believe  in  a  Provi- 
dence, wise  and  loving,  that  takes  cognizance 
of  all  things;  without  whose  notice  not  a 
sparrow  falls  to  the  ground,  but  I  dare  not 
point  to  one  circumstance  more  than  another 
as  indicating  this  care.  A  faith  in  special 
Providences  is  always  liable  to  be  shaken  by 
adverse  circumstances;  but  that  sublimer 
faith,  to  which  the  seeking  soul  is  driven  by 
its  very  inability  to  solve  the  perplexing 
problems  of  human  life,  when  once  estab- 
lished, cannot  be  shaken.  It  is  the  loving 
trust  of  the  child  who,  though  he  cannot 
eomprehend  all  his  father's  wisdom  in  detail, 
looks  up  to  him  with  implicit  trust  and  confi- 
dence. 


I  have  often  called  to  mind  thy  encourag- 
ing words  at  .  They  seemed  the  ex- 
pression of  a  mother's  interest  for  a  son ;  as 
the  outpouring  of  a  spirit  travailing  for  the 
welfare  of  Zion  and  her  children. 

It  causes  my  heart  to  rejoice,  and  is  a 
source  of  encouragement  to  me,  when  my 
spirit  finds  a  corresponding  feeling  in  the 
spirits  of  those  who  are  truly  baptized,  and 
have  thereby  become  qualified  to  labor  in  the 
cause  of  truth. 

It  appears  io  me  that  it  is  not  of  so  much 
importance  that  all  should  put  the  same  con- 
struction upon  a  passage  of  Scripture,  or  that 
all  should  adopt  the  same  standard  of  be- 
lief, as  that  all  should  realize  that  love  is  the 
soul's  true  element.  This  spirit  from  the 
Fountain  of  Good  being  experienced  as  the 
principal  thing,  other  things  will  be  of  value 
just  so  far  as  they  are  of  use,  and  no  further. 
Thus  believing,  I  have  never  commenced  an 
argument  or  controversy  with  any  one  on 
the  subject  of  religious  doctrines,  for  I  be- 
lieve such  controversies  have  tended  more  to 
barrenness  and  confusion  than  to  profit.  Yet, 
when  I  have  been  questioned  concerning  doc- 
trines or  the  meaning  of  Scripture,  I  have 
felt  free  to  answer  as  far  as  I  thought  I  un- 
derstood them.  It  is  no  wonder  to  me  that 
the  Scriptures  are  understood  and  explained 
so  variously ;  for  some  look  at  them  through 


the  light  of  tradition,  some  depend  upon  their 
religious  teachers  for  a  solution  of  their  lan- 
guage, while  others  find  that  the  surest  key 
with  which  to  open  them  is  found  in  expe- 
rience and  the  light  of  present  revealed  truth. 
Again,  perhaps  two  persons  cannot  be  found 
whose  spiritual  condition  is  exactly  alike  in 
degrees  of  experience ;  hence,  a  truth  adapted 
to  one  case  would  not  apply  to  another,  per- 
haps, on  the  same  subject :  they  do  not  stand 
upon  the  same  plane  of  understanding,  hence 
the  difference  in  opinion.  But  this  diversity 
should  not  be  the  means  of  breaking  the  har- 
mony that  should  exist  between  brethren ; 
remembering  that  what  one  might  be  con- 
strained to  declare  as  truth,  knowing  it  to  be 
such  in  his  own  experience,  might  not  be 
truth  if  declared  by  another,  if  that  other 
did  not  know  it  to  be  so  by  his  own  experience. 
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Belief  for  Indians. — Persons  desirous 
of  sending  aid  to  the  Indians  under  the  care 
of  Friends,  are  requested  to  send  goods  to 
the  hardware  store  of  Wm.  P.  Walters' 
Sons,  No.  1233  Market  street,  who  will  for- 
ward them.  Money  to  be  sent,  as  heretofore, 
to  John  Saunders, 

No.  34  N.  4th  St.,  Phila. 

Phila.,  Third  mo.  23d,  1876. 

Our  National  Sorrow. — A  feeling  of 
gloom  and  discouragement  has,  for  some 
weeks  past,  spread  over  the  community  in 
view  of  the  disgraceful  revelations  which  have 
followed  late  congressional  investigations. 
The  thoughtful  and  conscientious  are  too  apt 
to  feel  on  such  occasions  that  our  own  land 
and  our  own  times  are  degenerate  beyond  all 
others.  But  while  deploring  the  degeneracy, 
we  fully  believe  that  the  outcry  or  tumult 
of  the  hour  has  its  beneficent  aspect.  Far 
better,  it  surely  is,  that  transgressors  should 
be  arrested  in  their  evil  practices,  that  the 
proud  official  who  degrades  his  high  place 
should  be  bitterly  humiliated,  that  others  who 
have  deviated  or  are  on  the  eve  of  deviating 
from  the  path  of  uprightness,  should  be  rude- 
ly warned  from  the  way  of  corruption  and 
ruin,  than  that  the  flattering  sycophants  of 
power  should  continue  to  cry  "  Peace,  peace," 
when  there  is  no  peace. 
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Every  friend  of  Truth  and  of  rational 
liberty  must  rejoice  that  no  place  of  honor 
or  of  trust  in  our  land  can  give  its  holder 
shelter  from  the  critical  eye  of  enlightened 
public  opinion.  While  we  earnestly  and 
anxiously  hope  that  further  investigation  will 
not  reveal  yet  further  and  more  humiliating 
proofs  of  corruption  among  our  public  men, 
we  desire  that  the  most  searching  scrutiny 
may  continue  until  a  thorough  sifting  out  of 
the  base  element  from  among  the  servants  of 
the  republic  shall  be  effected. 

Such  turning  and  overturning  without 
violation  of  law  and  without  bloodshed,  is 
only  possible  in  a  land  of  well-established 
liberty,  and  for  the  liberty  which  insures  free- 
dom of  speech  and  of  the  press  in  our  coun- 
try, we  may  congratulate  our  fellow-citizens 
in  this  hour  of  humiliation. 

The  silence  and  apathy  of  the  people  in 
lands  which  own  the  arbitrary  sway  of  des- 
potic princes,  is  in  strange  contrast  with  the 
earnest  and  energetic  action  of  our  indignant 
representatives.  But  in  the  realm  of  the  de- 
! i spot,  greater  crimes,  greater  violation  of  trust 
is  possible,  and  tbe  wrong-doer  may  be  safe 
from  the  indignation  of  the  injured  people, 
sheltered  by  the  partiality  of  the  monarch. 
There  is  not  wanting  evidence  that  our  own 
transgressors  may  find  their  counterparts  in 
every  age  and  in  all  lands,  but  seldom  has  a 
whole  nation  made  its  indignation  more 
powerfully  felt,  and  seldom  has  official  cor- 
ruption been  more  signally  rebuked. 

To  the  Stockholders  of  Swarthmore 
College. — During  the  past  winter  a  strong 
effort  has  been  made  to  obtain  the  post  office 
address  of  all  stockholders  of  the  College. 

The  list  now  in  our  possession  is  the  result  of 
considerable  labor,  and  is  believed  to  be  gener- 
i  ally  correct.  The  annual  catalogue  has  been 
■sent  to  every  address  on  this  list.  If  any  stock- 
holders have  failed  to  receive  it,  they  will 
please  forward  name  and  post  office  address, 
and  the  omissions  will  be  rectified  now  and 
hereafter. 

Stockholders  who  have  never  received  their 
certificates,  can  obtain  them  by  calling  on 
the  treasurer,  Robert  Biddle,  511  Commerce 
street,  Philadelphia. 

Isaac  H.  Clothier, 
Clerk  of  Stockholders1  Meeting. 

801  Market  St.,  Phila. 


DIED. 

BARTLETT. — At  the  residence  of  her  brother-in- 
law,  T.  Ellwood  Chapman,  on  the  6rh  of  Third  mo., 
1876,  Lydia  H.  Bartlett,  daughter  of  the  late  Jacob 
Lafetra,  of  Baltimore,  in  the  65th  year  of  her  Pge  ; 
a  member  of  Green  street  Monthly  Meeting,  Phila. 

BLAKE Y.— In  Attleboro',  on  the  19 ,h  of  Third 
month,  1876,  Anna  G.  wife  of  Wm.  W.  Blakey,  in 
the  65th  year  of  her  age.  She  was  a  member,  and 
until  withina  few  week*  of  her  death,  one  of  the 
most  constant  attenders  of  Middletown  Monthly 
Meeting,  and  her  presence  will  be  much  missed  by 
the  remaining  members. 

CHADWICK.— On  the  17tb  of  Third  mo.,  1876,  at 
his  residence,  near  Medusa,  Albany  couDty,  N.  Y., 
of  pleura-pneumonia,  Enoch  H.  Chadwick,  aged  62 
years  ;  a  member  of  Rensellaerville  Monthly  Meet- 
ing- 

DAVENPORT.— At  Quaker  Street,  Schenectady 
county,  N.  Y.,  Third  mo.  3d,  1876,  William  D. 
Davenport,  in  the  86th  year  of  his  age  ;  for  48  years 
a  member,  and  as  long  as  health  permitted,  a  steady 
attender  of  Duanesburgh  Monthly  and  Particular 
Meetings. 

EVANS. — At  his  residence,  Mt.  Auburn,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  Third  mo.  11th,  1876,  Jason  Evans,  in 
the  69th  year  of  his  age. 

Hig  parents  removed  from  S.  Carolina  in  1803, 
and  settled  in  Waynesville,  Warren  county,  Ohio. 
They  were  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  which 
faith  he  embraced  from  his  own  convictions  of  the 
rectitude  of  their  principles,  and  remained  faithful 
unto  them.  He  was  seldom  absent  from  meetings, 
and  filled  the  station  of  Elder  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death.  He  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  Indian  con- 
cern, and  contributed  liberally  to  advance  it,  and 
once  visited  them  by  an  appointment  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting.  In  1841  he  removed  to  Cincinnati,  and 
entered  largely  into  business,  in  which  he  pros- 
pered. In  all  matters  he  engaged  in,  three  traits  of 
character  were  conspicuous — perseverance,  punc- 
tuality and  strict  integrity.  His  funeral  was  at- 
tended, on  the  14th  ult.,  by  a  large  gathering  of 
relatives,  friends  and  citizens.  A  short  but  impres- 
sive silence  was  followed  by  vocal  supplication, 
and  an  exhortation  that  we  might  follow  the  same 
Light  of  Divine  Truth,  and  like  him  be  ready  to 
follow,  as  he  did,  the  Light  of  Divine  Truth.  His 
remains  were  taken  to  Spring  Grove  Cemetery. 

E.  D. 

JANNEY.— On  tbe  24th  of  Second  month,  1876, 
Jacob  Janney,  in  the  83d  year  of  his  age  ;  a  mem- 
ber of  Springboro'  Monthly  Meeting,  formerly  of 
Goose  Creek  Monthly  Meeting,  Loudon  county,  Va. 

KEMP. — Near  Easton,  Talbot  county,  Md.,  on  the 
16th  ult.,  of  pneumonia,  Mary  B.,  youngest  child  of 
Margaret  A.  and  the  late  William  T.  Kemp,  aged  3 
years  and  5  months. 

McCLINTOCK.— Suddenly,  on  the  morning  of  the 
19th  ult.,  Thomas  McClintock,  in  the  84th  year  of 
his  age. 

PARRY. — At  Jacksonville,  Florida,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  11th  ult.,  Dr.  John  S.  Parry,  in  the  34th 
year  of  his  age;  a  member  of  the  Monthly  Meeting 
of  Friends  of  Philadelphia,  held  at  Race  street. 

PAXSON.— On  the  3d  of  Third  month,  1876, 
Jonathan  Paxson,  in  the  66th  year  of  his  age  ;  an 
Elder  of  Bristol  Monthly  Meeting.  In  sweet  resig- 
nation and  humble  confidence  in  the  goodness  and 
mercy  of  a  loving  Father,  he  passed  away  in  quiet- 
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ness  and  peace,  with  the  blessed  assurance  that 
"  all  was  well."  On  the  day  of  interment,  the  rela- 
tives with  a  few  friends  gathered  at  the  home  of  the 
departed  in  beautiful  and  impressive  silence,  which 
almost  seemed  to  whisper,  "  Be  still,  and  know  that 
I  am  God,"  followed  by  testimonies  of  the  useful- 
ness and  faithfulness  of  our  departed  brother,  who 
had  ever  been  a  friend  to  the  needy  and  oppressed, 
and  whose  life  was  characterized  by  daily  and  re- 
peated acts  of  kindness  and  love.  After  this  oppor- 
tunity the  company  separated,  to  reassemble  at  the 
meeting-house  with  a  large  concourse  of  people, 
who]  at  the  appointed  hour,  there  met  to  pay  the  last 
tribute  of  respect  to  him  who  had  always  been  a 
member  of  that  meetiDg,  and  who  had  felt  an  earn- 
est solicitude  that  the  spirit  of  love  and  harmony 
should  dwell  with  them  even  though  opinions 
might  be  diverse.  Tee  hearts  of  those  present 
were  touched  and  drawn  into  tender  sympathy  with 
the  loving  companion  of  the  deceased,  who  most 
impressively  remarked,  that  forty  years  ago,  under 
a  sense  of  the  goodness  of  God,  they  were  united  in 
that  house,  and  under  a  sense  of  the  same  Goodness 
they  were  now  parted.  The  exhortation  was  feel- 
ingly extended  to  be  ever  watchful  in  the  little 
every-day  duties  of  life,  inciting  each  to  greater  re- 
liance on  that  Divine  Power  which  lightens  every 
burden.  An  appeal,  too,  was  made  to  those  in  the 
more  humble  walks  of  life,  especially  to  the  colored 
people,  who  had  been  the  recipients  of  the  sym- 
pathies and  charities  of  him  whom  "  they  had  come 
to  honor,"  to  be  faithful  and  trust  to  the  guiding 
influence  of  the  Father,  so  that  when  the  messenger 
came  they  might  be  ready,  11  even  as  he  was  ready." 

In  the  past  six  months,  four  members  of  this  lit- 
tle meeting  have  been  removed  by  death,  and  their 
vacant  places  shall  know  them  no  more  ;  but  may 
the  remaining  few  realize  anew  the  blessed  promise, 
that  "where  but  two  or  three  are  gathered  together 
in  My  name,  there  am  1  in  the  midst  of  them." 

R. 

SHOEMAKER. — On  the  13th  ult.,  Charles  Francis, 
son  of  Charles  B.  and  Anna  M.  Shoemaker,  in  the 
20th  year  of  his  age  ;  a  member  of  the  Monthly 
Meeting  of  Friends,  Philadelphia,  held  at  Race  St. 

TWINING.— On  the  1st  of  Third  month,  1876,  of 
consumption,  Alice  P.  Twining,  in  the  40th  year  of 
her  age,  She  was  the  only  child  of  Joseph  P.  and 
the  late  Sarah  Baynes,  of  Baltimore,  and  wife  of  D. 
Hallowell  Twining,  a  member  of  Little  Falls  Month- 
ly Meeting.  She  was  beloved  by  a  large  circle  of 
friends,  and  met  the  final  summons  with  calmness. 
She  desired  that  the  views  of  Friends  might  be  fully 
carried  out  at  her  funeral,  and  requested  that  her 
love  might  be  given  to  all  her  friends. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  FREEDMEN. 

Knowing  somewhat  of  the  deep  and  prac- 
tical interest  many  Friends  of  Philadel- 
phia Yearly  Meeting  manifested  soon  after 
the  war,  in  organizing  schools  for  colored 
children  in  this  county,  and  furnishing  them 
with  suitable  teachers,  books,  maps,  etc.,  I 
believe  some  account  of  the  schools,  as  they 
exist  at  the  present  time,  cannot  fail  to  in- 
terest them,  though  I  know  but  little  except 
in  regard  to  the  two  in  this  vicinity,  viz., 
Woodlawn  and  Gum  Spring,  both  now  free 


schools,  taught  about  five  months  in  the  year 
by  young  colored  women. 

In  First  month,  in  company  with  D.  and  I 
S.  A.  F.,  I  visited  the  former — 33  pupils  at 
present,  varying  from  8  to  17  years  of  age ; 
47  enrolled ;  average  attendance  about  30. 
We  were  much  gratified  to  observe  the  gen- 
eral deportment  of  the  scholars  and  the  good 
order  that  prevailed.  During  our  stay,  read- 
ing, spelling,  arithmetic  and  geography  were 
the  exercises.  Some  performed  creditably  to 
themselves,  but  others  showed  a  want  of  ap- 
plication. The  teacher  appeared  to  be  well 
qualified  for  her  position. 

On  the  8th  of  Second  month  we  visited 
Gum  Spring  school — 38  pupils  in  attendance  ; 
58  enrolled  ;  average  attendance  about  33. 
Some  at  each  school  walk  between  three  and 
four  miles,  most  of  the  time  this  winter  over 
very  wet,  muddy  roads.  This  is  one  cause  of 
irregular  attendance  ;  another  is  the  indiffer- 
ence manifested  by  the  parents  in  not  sending 
them  seasonably  and  steadily,  though  I  be- 
lieve there  is  some  improvement  in  these  re- 
spects. The  want  of  more  promptness  and 
application  stands  greatly  in  the  way  of  ad- 
vancement. Both  the  teachers  expressed  re- 
gret at  the  low  standard  of  their  schools. 

At  Gum  Spring  there  were  larger  and 
further  advanced  scholars,  and  the  exercises 
of  many  were  alike  creditable  to  teacher  and 
pupils.  The  discipline  and  good  order  for 
so  large  a  number,  we  thought  very  com- 
mendable. The  teacher  informed  us  that  she 
was  partly  educated  in  Alexandria,  Va.,  and 
partly  in  Washington  City,  and  lastly  at  the 
Normal  School  for  Colored  Students,  Vir- 
ginia. It  was  very  satisfactory  to  observe 
that  the  children  in  both  schools,  without  ex- 
ception, appeared  to  be  comfortably  clothed 
and  shod. 

We  think  there  is  a  gradual  improvement 
in  our  colored  population,  though  it  has  been 
slow.  We  believe  there  is  less  petty  thieving 
and  rather  more  willingness  to  stick  to  work, 
consequently  more  of  them  have  homes  of 
their  own  and  more  household  comforts 
around  them;  yet,  there  is  room  for  greater 
improvement ;  too  many  of  them  are  only 
parasites. 

Yesterday  I  heard  from  two  other  colored 
schools  in  this  county.  A  young  Friend, 
who  is  one  of  the  trustees  of  colored  schools, 
informed  me  that  at  the  last  visit  made,  both 
were  in  a  prosperous  condition.  The  largest 
(near  Cloud's  Mills)  had  about  90  scholars, 
with  two  teachers,  a  man  and  his  wife  (colored), 
who  he  thought  were  giving  good  satisfaction. 
The  other  school  is  between  two  and  three 
miles  west  of  Alexandria,  and  has  about  30 
scholars,  taught  by  a  colored  man,  who  has 
lost  both  legs  above  the  knees.    This  school 
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is  located  near  the  Episcopal  Seminary,  and 
the  teacher  often  receives  assistance  in  his 
3chool  from  young  students.  He  gets  along 
very  well  with  his  undertaking. 

S,  E.  Weight. 

Woodlatbn,  Va.,  3d  mo.  6th,  1816. 


THE  INDIANS — LETTER  PROM  THE  OTOE 
AGENCY. 

Third  month  10th,  1876. 

Esteemed  Friend— Thy  letter  of  the  2d 
inst.  was  received  last  evening,  on  my  return 
home  from  a  trip  to  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  where  I 
bad  been  for  a  few  days  to  purchase  some 
mpplies,  and  was  read  with  interest,  bearing 
as  it  did  the  evidence  that  we  were  held  in 
remembrance  by  our  friends  in  the  East,  and 
sontaining  the  pleasing  intelligence  that  you 
proposed  sending  a  box  soon  for  the  benefit 
)f  those  under  our  care.  Boxes  from  Phila- 
lelphia  are  always  gladly  received,  and  their 
irrival  is  an  occasion  of  gladness  to  the  In- 
lians,  as  they  have  learned  to  know  that  they 
Dring  to  them  many  comforts,  which  it  is 
ilways  a  pleasure  for  us  to  distribute.  We 
lave  endeavored  to  use  economically  all  the 
irticles  that  have  been  sent,  and  apply  them 
jyhere  we  thought  they  would  do  the  most 
pod  and  be  appreciated,  and  I  am  glad  to 
>e  able  to  say  that  nothing  to  my  knowledge 
las  been  wasted  that  has  been  distributed 
ately.  Thee  asks  to  be  informed  of  our 
pecial  wants.  I  have  asked  the  Matron,  E. 
ll.  Koser,  to  write  to  thee  concerning  the 
chool  and  their  wants  in  connection  with  it, 
n  regard  to  the  tribe  at  large.  I  have  but 
ew  special  requests  without  going  into  mat- 
ers too  large  to  ask  for.  Clothing  of  va- 
ious  kinds,  suitable  for  old  people,  women  and 
hildren,  is  always  in  demand,  and  very  little 
J  now  on  hand.  The  matron  and  seamstress 
»f  the  school  have  been  giving  the  women  of 
he  village  a  day  each  week  for  sewing,  in 
•rder  that  they  might  make  themselves  some 
lothing,  and  I  think  it  will  be  well  for  them 

0  continue  it,  which  they  can  do,  unless  the 
chool  becomes  too  large ;  and  perhaps  more 
han  one  day  each  week,  if  they  have  mate- 
ial  to  work  with.  The  matron  will  probably 
sll  thee  what  goods  they  have  on  hand,  and 
'hat  they  need  most. 

1  S.  says  she  would  be  glad  to  have  some 
lore  of  Monroe's  First  Readers,  like  those 
pnt  out  on  a  former  occasion,  or  a  book 
imilar  to  it,  of  large  type,  well  illustrated, 
nd  easy  to  understand.  It  is  difficult  to  get 
aitable  books  here.  Also,  something  suit- 
ble  for  the  children  in  First-day  schools. 
»ooks  or  cards  of  large  print  and  well  illus- 
*ated  seem  best  adapted  to  their  wants, 
hey  have  one  book  of  the  New  Testament, 


containing  Luke's  Gospel,  which  is  in  large 
print  and  very  suitable,  and  several  others 
like  it,  or  of  Matthew  or  Mark,  would  be 
very  acceptable. 

We  received  a  quantity  of  medicines  from 
the  Department  last  winter,  which,  together 
with  the  sanitary  fund  sent  by  Friends,  has 
enabled  us  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  sick  as 
far  as  our  knowledge  of  simple  remedies  ex- 
tends, and  I  think  there  is  sufficient  on  hand 
to  last  us  through  this  spring. 

The  Indians  have  been  asking  me  several 
times  this  spring  whether  I  would  not  try  to 
get  them  a  seine,  so  that  they  could  catch 
some  fish.  One  that  was  sent  out  by  Friends 
the  first  spring  we  came  here  was  burned  in 
our  house,  and  the  other  is  worn  out.  To  be 
able  to  get  plenty  of  fish  would  be  quite  an 
advantage  to  them,  as  I  shall  cease  giving 
them  meat  with  uur  next  weekly  issue,  and 
after  that  they  will  have  no  supply.  Seines 
best  adapted  to  the  river  here  are  small  ones, 
50  to  60  feet  long  and  4  to  5  feet  wide. 

I  make  these  suggestions  concerning  our 
wants,  which  at  times  seem  so  numerous  that 
I  dislike  to  name  them ;  but  you  can  think 
about  them,  and  supply  only  as  far  as  you 
feel  justified. 

We  have  had  considerable  excitement  here 
this  winter,  and  sometimes  were  discouraged ; 
but  everything  has  been  quiet  lately,  and  I 
think  all  will  go  on  smoothly  when  spring 
opens,  and  if  let  alone  by  the  whites,  the  In- 
dians will  resume  their  work  as  formerly,  and 
have  an  increased  amount  under  cultivation 
this  year. 

We  are  all  well,  and  getting  along  com- 
fortably just  now. 

I  am,  respectfully,  thy  friend, 

Jesse  W.  Griest, 
U.  S.  Ind.  Agent. 


One  part  of  real  knowledge  is  to  be  ignor- 
ant of  what  we  ought  not  to  know. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  COLUMBIA  RIVER. 
BY  THOMAS  FOULKB,  OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  tour  to  Oregon  and  the  Columbia 
river  is  one  of  great  interest.  Our  little 
party  of  six  boarded  the  noble  steamer  Ori- 
flame,  and  sailed  out  the  bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, crossing  the  bar  at  the  Golden  Gate,  to- 
the  broad,  calm  and  peaceful  Pacific.  On 
board  as  traveling  companions  were  some 
persons  of  rank  and  distinction,  among  them 
the  Governors  elect  of  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton— Grover  and  Solomon.  The  former  we 
found  a  very  genial  intelligent  gentleman,  who 
made  himself  very  companionable  and  agree- 
able. He  was  formerly  from  Philadelphia. 
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In  passing  the  high  bluff  called  Point 
Reyes,  we  were  informed  by  a  gentleman  from 
San  Francisco,  that  on  it,  and  for  many  miles 
back  in  the  interior,  was  the  largest  dairy 
farm  in  the  world.  It  belonged  to  P.  j. 
McMannis  Shafter,  and  contained  40,000 
acres  of  land  inclosed  in  fences,  and  120,000 
acres  not  inclosed,  making  in  all  160,000  acres 
on  the  whole  rancho.  The  number  of  cattle  and 
sheep  on  the  rancho  was  Jegion,  and  the 
amount  of  butter  and  cheese  made  here  is 
almost  incredible.  I  will  not  trust  myself  to 
name  the  quantity,  it  is  so  immense. 

In  our  northern  voyage  on  the  wide  expanse 
of  the  vast  Pacific,  we  saw  several  whales  spout- 
ing water  like  a  fountain,  from  20  to  40  feet  in 
height,  presenting  an  appearance  not  unlike 
an  artificial  fountain  on  the  bosom  of  the 
ocean. 

Governor  Grover  told  us,  some  years  ago  in 
a  voyage  he  made  on  the  southern  Pacific,  he 
saw  very  near  to  the  ship  a  large  whale,  proba- 
bly about  90  feet  in  length.  It  was  amusing  it- 
itself  by  swimming  side  by  side  with  tjie  ship, 
when  he  conceived  the  idea  of  shooing  him, 
and  going  for  his  pistol  for  this  purpose,  and 
j  ust  preparing  to  shoot,the  captain  saw  him  and 
cried  out  vehemently :  "My  dear  sir,  one  slap 
from  the  tail  of  that  animal  or  monster  of  the 
deep  would  send  in  the  sides  of  this  ship,  and 
we  should  all  be  dashed  to  pieces  !"  He  de- 
sisted, of  course,  and  the  whale  swam  beside 
the  ship  for  a  day  or  more  afterwards,  quietly 
and  peacefully,  disturbing  or  injuring  no  one. 
Our  voyage  on  the  Pacific  was  delightful.  It 
was  calm  as  a  Summer's  morning,  and  the 
waves  were  as  the  ripples  of  a  river.  A  t  one 
time  there  came  in  sight  a  sea  lion,  standing, 
apparently,  straight  up  out  of  the  ocean,  and 
with  his  human-looking  head,  taking  a  survey 
of  all  around  him  as  if  to  say  :  "I  am  mon- 
arch of  all  I  survey." 

At  some  seasons  of  the  year,  and  not  un- 
frequently  at  this  season,  this  northern  voy- 
age is  tempestuous,  but  now  it  is  quite  the  re- 
verse. Sea  gulls  bear  us  company,  and  hover 
around  the  steamer.  Off  in  the  distance  the 
Farallone  Islands  were  pointed  out,  we  passed 
Cape  Mendocino,  Sugar-loaf  Rocks,  and  Hum- 
boldt Bay.  The  phosphorescent  light  in  the 
wake  of  our  steamer  is  beautiful.  We  pass 
a  quiet  and  peaceful  Sabbath  on  the  ocean, 
and  at  the  request  of  some  of  the  passengers 
held  a  religious  meeting,  after  the  order  of 
the  Society  of  Friends. 

The  bar  of  the  Columbia  river  is  now 
reached,  and  we  pass  over  it  and  the  break- 
ers and  the  white  caps  in  safety,  and  make 
a  landing  for  a  short  time  at  Astoria — named 
in  honor  of  John  Jacob  Astor,  of  fur  trade 
memory.  It  is  a  flourishing  little  mountain 
town,  and  noted  principally  for  its  trade  in 


fur,  fish  and  lumber.  The  salt  salmon  of  At 
toria  is  very  renowned.  Landing  at  Portlan 
we  find  first-class  accommodations  at  the  Si 
Charles  Hotel. 

We  now  take  carriages  to  Oregon  city,  th 
oldest  town  in  the  States,  and  visit  the  Wi 
liamette  Falls,  which  are  quite  noted,  and  th 
Williamette  Valley,  the  richest  in  Oregoi 
and  certainly  one  of  the  finest  and  most  fei 
tile  valleys  of  the  world.  Land  can  be  pui 
chased  here  at  a  very  low  rate,  say  from  $£ 
$10,  $12  and  $16  per  acre.  The  climate  i 
mild  and  salubrious.  It  seldom  freezes.  Thii 
it  seemed  to  us,  for  these  high  northern  lat 
tudes,  was  most  remarkable.  Cattle  pastur 
and  graze  here  during  the,  winter  months  a 
well  as  in  the  summer.  We  saw  by  the  roadsid 
fruit  trees,  bending  and  breaking  with  thei 
heavy  load  of  fruit.  Apples,  pears  an 
plums  seemed  most  abundant.  The  fru: 
trees  in  this  section  are  free  from  the  curculi 
which  has  been  so  common  and  so  destructiv 
in  the  East.  Spanish  ladies  are  seen  her< 
as  in  California,  smoking  in  public  placei 
The  wheat  of  Oregon  is  said  to  be  unsurpassec 
and  their  flouring  mills  large  and  numerous 
They  manufacture  some  of  the  finest  flou 
which  comes  to  our  Eastern  markets. 

The  steam-boat  "  Oneonta"  which  cam 
dashing  and  steaming  over  the  Cascade  Raj 
ids  at  high  water  about  a  month  previous  t 
our  visit,  was  boarded  by  our  party  to  mak 
the  ascent  of  the  Columbia  river,  the  scener 
on  which  is  as  much  superior  to  that  of  ou 
noble  Hudson,  as  the  Hudson  itself  is  to  tha 
of  the  Ohio,  or  the  Arkansas.  Cone  shape 
rocks  and  mountains  are  a  striking  pecu 
liarity  of  this  region.  Cone  upon  cone,  tei 
race  upon  terrace,  one  upon  another ;  high  an* 
wild  mountains  piled  each  upon  the  othei 
forming  lofty,  grand  and  bold  mountai] 
ranges  meet  the  eye  as  you  ascend  the  rivei 
The  Multnomah  Falls  present  a  moststrikinj 
and  grand  appearance,  looking  somewhat  lik 
the  bridal  veil  of  Yosemite,  and  not  muc 
inferior  to  it  in  size. 

It  makes  two  descents  or  distinct  falls,  th 
lower  Multnomah  falls  and  the  upper.  Th\ 
height  of  the  fall  in  the  former  is  700  feetl 
in  the  latter  it  is  1,000  feet;  and  in  the  misj 
and  spray  of  the  bright  sunlight  the  prismatic 
colors  of  the  rainbow  are  formed,  and  it  ma; 
be  said  it  lays  its  "  gorgeous  gems  in  tribut^ 
at  your  feet."  Lofty  and  bold  peaks  o 
mountains  are  to  be  seen  3,000  feet  above  th 
river,  amid  some  of  the  finest  and  grandes 
scenery  of  the  world.  Cascade  Rock  standi 
out  alone,  and  entirely  surrounded  by  th( 
waters  of  the  Columbia  river,  forming  ail 
island  of  itself.  It  is  cone-shaped,  or  some 
what  like  a  sugar  loaf,  and  running  up  to  th(i 
astonishing  height  of  900  feet.     It  was  pur 
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Phased,  we  were  informed,  some  years  since  by 
(fay  Cooke. 

•  The  Columbia  river,  in  rushing  over  rocks 
md  boulders  in  its  passage  through  the  Cas- 
cade raDge  of  mountains,  forms  the  Rapids, 
vhich  they  call  the  Cascades.  These  you  can- 
'iot  pass  in  the  steam-boat,  and  therefore  you 
Make  a  landing,  and  take  the  Portage  rail- 
oad  for  a  distance  of  abont  six  miles,  to  the 
Jegant  and  well-appointed  steamer  above. 
The  cone-shaped  peaks  and  pyramids  are 
becoming  more  towering,  and  the  canons,  de- 
iles,  and  mountain  precipices  more  vast. 
Majesty  is  before  and  behind  you,  and  on 
'ivery  hand,  and  nature  presents  herself  in 
>ier  grandest  robes.  Beautiful  pine  and  fir 
rees  line  the  banks  of  the  river.  Our  route 
akes  us  near  a  petrified  forest  submerged, 
ome  portions  of  which  have  at  times  been 
een  above  the  water.  A  petrified  forest  is 
,n  object  of  uncommon  and  very  rare  interest. 
E  brought  home  with  me  some  very  fine  spe- 
cimens which  we  found  on  the  banks  of  the 
•iver. 

i  The  Cascades  are  sometimes  termed  "Cata- 
racts," which,  when  the  waters  are  high,  they 
eem  to  be.  Off  on  the  heights  beyond  is  an 
orchard  of  apple  trees,  which  they  claim 
sears  the  largest  apples  in  the  world.  They 
\re  the  Gloria  Munda,  white  in  color,  and  in 
ize  so  large  that  they  sometimes  weigh  2i 
md  2i  pounds  each,  and  are  nearly  as  large 
kround  as  the  crown  of  a  man's  hat. 

As  we  continue  our  ascent  up  the  river,  we 
ind  ourselves  passing  the  terraced  Basaltic 
Jocks,  with  Trap  Rock  above  and  lying 
tpon  them.  The  Basalt  is  columnar,  and  in 
quare  pillars,  being  somewhat  like  the  Giants' 
Causeway,  on  the  north  of  Ireland.  The  Co- 
umbia  river  is  the  only  one  of  the  Pacific 
lope  which  has  forced  its  way  through  the 
Cascade  range  of  mountains,  having  on  its 
toanks  on  each  side  the  perpendicular  walls  of 
•ocks,  the  mountains  taking  all  manner  of 
t'antastic  shapes,  suggesting  fortifications, 
•uined  castles,  and  the  abandoned  temples  and 
iltars  of  a*former  race.  At  a  conspicuous 
^bint  on  the  river  is  "  Cape  Horn,"  with  its 
ofty  and  most  curious  columnar  walls  of 
ocks,  rising  up  five  hundred  feet  nearly  per- 
pendicular, amid  the  boldest  and  grandest 
cenery.  This  is  the  crown  of  all,  and  when 
photographed,  it  makes  the  finest  pictures, 
bid  it  is  strange  that  it  should  bear  the  same 
iame  with  the  most  prominent  and  awfully 
;rand  point  on  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains, 
aade  by  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad,  viz : 

Cape  Horn."  The  scenery  here  almost  ri- 
rals  any  single  view  in  the  Yosemite  Valley. 
)n  one  side  are  the  mountains  abrupt  and 
ocky,  nearly  3,000  feet  high ;  on  the  other 
hey  are  probably  not  less  than  4,000  feet ; 


and  in  shape  like  a  pyramid.  These  lofty 
mountains,  enclosing  one  of  the  loveliest  val- 
leys, with  the  great  river  foaming  and  rushing 
between  its  barriers,  forming  a  picture  in  na- 
ture of  wild  grandeur  of  surpassing  beauty. 
As  you  ascend,  the  banks  of  the  river  seem  to 
be  mountains  of  lava.  The  soil  partakes  of 
volcanic  ashes. 

The  Columbia  river,  compressed  into  a 
narrow  channel  between  the  high  perpendic- 
ular walls  of  Basaltic  Rock,  is  called  the 
Dalles — the  French  name  for  narrows.  '  It  is 
a  place  of  much  interest,  and  salmon  and 
trout  are  often  taken  here  in  great  numbers. 

Mount  Hood  covered  in  eternal  snows, 
stands  glisteniDg  in  the  sunlight,  45  miles 
away  in  a  straight  line  before  you,  and  run- 
ning up  like  a  sugar-loaf  to  the  bewildering 
height  of  more  than  15,000  feet ;  or  nearly 
3  miles.  It  is  a  glorious  sight,  and  fills  one 
with  the  most  pleasing  emotions. 

The  people  of  Oregon  claim,  and  perhaps 
not  without  justice,  that  the  scenery  of  the 
Columbia  river  is  the  grandest  river  scenery  in 
the  world.  And  to  see  it,  with  the  eye  of  a 
true  lover  of  nature,  is  to  believe  that  they 
cannot  be  far  from  the  truth. 

New  York,  3d  mo.  4th,  1875. 


THE  PRESSED  GENTIAN. 

The  time  of  gifts  has  come  again, 
And,  on  my  northern  window-pane, 
Outlined  against  the  day's  brief  light, 
A  Christmas  token  hangs  in  sight. 
The  wayside  travelers,  as  they  pass, 
Mark  the  gray  disk  of  clouded  glass  : 
And  the  dull  blankness  seems,  perchance, 
Folly  to  their  wise  ignorance. 

They  cannot  from  their  outlook  see 
The  perfect  grace  it  hath  for  me  ; 
For  there  the  flower  whose  fringes  through 
The  frosty  breath  of  autumn  blew,  ' 
Turns  from  without  its  face  of  bloom 
To  the  warm  tropic  of  my  room, 
As  fair  as  when  beside  its  brook 
The  hue  of  bending  skies  it  took. 

So,  from  the  trodden  ways  of  earth, 

Seem  some  sweet  souls  who  veil  their  worth, 

And  offer  to  the  careless  glance 

The  clouding  gray  of  circumstance. 

They  blossom  best  where  hearth-fires  burn, 

To  loving  eyes  alone  they  turn 

The  flowers  of  inward  grace,  that  hide 

Their  beauty  from  the  world  outside. 

But  deeper  meanings  come  to  me, 
My  half-immortal  flower,  from  thee  ! 
Man  judges  from  a  partial  view, 
None  ever  yet  his  brother  knew  ; 
The  Eternal  Eye  that  sees  the  whole 
May  better  read  the  darkened  soul, 
And  find,  to  outward  sense  denied, 
The  flower  upon  its  inmost  side  ! 
I  — J.  G.  Whittier  in  the  St.  Nicholas  for  March. 
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From  the  Liberal  Christian. 
MOONLIGHT  ON  THE  HUDSON. 
BY  ELLEN  E.  MILES. 

0  placid  moonbeams,  resting  soft 
On  palace  tower  and  cottage  roof, 
Throwing  your  silver  threads  of  warp 
Across  the  starlight's  golden  woof, 
Weaving  a  web  of  softest  sheen 
Above  the  earth's  dark  robe  of  green. 

1  stand  and  watch  your  shimmering  light 
Sparkle  like  jewels  on  the  tide, 

And  wonder  if  more  fair  than  thi3 
The  stream  that  laves  the  farther  side, 
■Or  if  the  heavenly  asphodels 
Are  fairer  than  our  lily  bells. 

I  know  no  softer  moonlight  gleams, 

Than  this  which  bathes  the  earth  with  light; 

I  know  no  fairer  stars  are  seen, 

For  in  that  land  "  there  is  no  night 

But  this  my  longing  heart  would  know — 

Do  friends,  who  loved  us  long  ago 

Stand  just  within  the  golden  gate, 

Which  swung  at  eve  its  portals  wide, 

And  almost  oped  to  mortal  ken 

The  glory  of  the  farther  side  ? 

I  wait  to  hear  the  answer  given, 

-ll  The  loved  of  earth  shall  meet  in  heaven.'' 

And  waiting,  I  will  trust  the  love 
"That  guards  me  through  the  darkest  hours, 
And  though  my  feet  oft  press  the  thorns 
That  lie  concealed  'neath  sweetest  flowers, 
I  know  His  band  will  surely  guide  B 
My  footsteps  safe  beyond  the  tide. 


FOR  THE  YOUNG. 

HOME  LIFE. 
BY  R.  T. 

The  breakfast  table  was  set  in  the  neatly 
furnished  dining-room,  but  the  mother  had 
not  yet  emerged  from  the  adjoining  kitchen, 
where  she  had  been  preparing  some  delicacy 
for  a  sick  neighbor.  As  Willie  was  waiting, 
she  had  handed  him  the  Intelligencer,  with  a 
hope  that  his  eye  might  chance  to  fall  on 
some  little  word  or  thought  which  would 
strengthen  him  in  the  right,  and  make  him 
love  more  dearly  the  principles  of  Friends. 

He  read  the  advertisement  of  the  "  Pre- 
miums "  offered  by  Friends'  First- day  School 
Association  of  Philadelphia,  and  a  new 
thought  came  into  his  young  head  ;  but  break- 
fast was  now  ready,  and  the  family  seated 
themselves  at  table. 

There  were  but  four  of  them  :  the  mother, 
her  son  Willie  and  her  two  daughters.  After 
the  usual  silent  offering  of  thanks,  Willie, 
whose  new  idea  was  uppermost,  turned  to  his 
mother  and  said,  "  Mother,  let  us  write  a 
*  story  of  domestic  life.'  " 

"  Very  well,"  responded  she  ;  "  when  and 
where  shall  we  begin  ?  " 

"Why,  just  here,  at  the  breakfast  table," 
said  the  young  enthusiast. 


"And  what  is  thy  story  to  be  about  i 
asked  his  older  sister. 

"  Oh,  all  about  boys  and  girls,  and  ever) 
thing  that  they  like  to  do ;  only  I  don't  s1 
exactly  how  we  are  to  put  them  all  togeth 
so  as  to  make  them  read  well.    I  guess  th 
will  be  some  trouble  in  that  part  of  it." 

"  We  must  weave  them  in,  like  old  Ro 
does  the  colors  in  her  rag  carpets,"  said  th 
mother. 

"  The  greatest  charm  of  any  true  stor 
continued  she,  "is  its  life-like  simplici 
The  trifles  that  make  up  the  sum  of  ever 
day  life,  if  noted  down  with  the  spice  a 
flavor  that  distinguishes  each,  are  always  i 
teresting,  and  may  be  very  instructive*  n< 
only  to  ourselves  but  to  others  ;  for  it  is  wo: 
derful  how  often  our  experiences  coincid 
and  we  seem  to  hear  a  recital  of  what  we  ou 
selves  have  felt  and  thought,  when  the  liv 
of  others  have  been  laid  bare  before  us." 

"  Mother  must  write  our  first  chapter,"  sa 
Emma,  "  and  that  will  give  us  a  good  start 

Their  mother  promised  a  story,  which  si 
said  would  be  entirely  true,  and  a  good  illu 
tration  of  that  old  proverb,  which  they  hi 
often  heard,  "  Where  there  is  a  will  there's 
way." 

By  this  time  they  had  finished  breakfas 
and  Willie  was  ready  to  start  off  for  the  see: 
of  his  daily  duties,  while  the  mother  and  h 
daughters  attended  to  the  household  cares. 

They  were  no  idlers,  this  middle-age 
woman  and  her  three  children.  Life  was  n 
an  easy  journey  to  her,  but  she  was  full 
faith  and  hope.  She  had  been  left  a  wido 
when  only  twenty-eight  years  old,  with  fr 
little  ones  to  care  for,  and  had  often  bee 
very  much  straitened  in  her  efforts  to  pr 
vide  for  their  daily  wants ;  yet  the  hardshi' 
and  privations  she  had  endured  only  serv 
to  draw  her  nearer  to  the  unfailing  Helpe 
and  now  that  the  youngest  was  old  enough 
take  his  part  in  the  routine  of  toil,  she  f< 
that  there  was  much  to  be  thankful  for,  a 
had  no  disposition  to  repine  at  her  lot. 

Her  two  oldest  sons  were  married,  and  h 
settled  in  a  far  distant  prairie  State,  whe 
she  believed  they  were  leading  honest,  usef 
Christian  lives,  and  a  great  peace  rested  up 
her  heart. 

When  the  family  gathered  around  t 
lamp,  after  the  cares  of  the  day  were  ov 
Willie  asked  his  mother  if  she  had  begun 
write  her  chapter  for  their  book,  "  for,"  sa 
he,  "  I  am  in  real  earnest  about  it,  and  wa 
us  to  go  to  work  at  once." 

She  told  her  children  that  in  a  life  whic 
had  been  so  eventful  as  hers,  there  was  rj 
lack  of  material  for  many  chapters  of  inte' 
est;  but  there  were  some  incidents  in  the  e: 
perience  of  an  aged  friend  who  had  come  1 
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it!  see  her  after  their  father's  death,  and  told  her 
about  the  struggles  and  privations  through 
em  which  she  bad  been  brought,  that  had  greatly 
8(  comforted  her,  and  she  believed  they  might 
lie  be  of  use  to  others  who  were  in  the  same  situ- 
iei  ation. 

"  I  had  written  them  down  some  time  ago. 
;os|  Here  is  the  manuscript,"  said  she,  handing  it 
iei  to  her  eldest  daughter;  "thy  eyes  are  better 

than  mine.    We  will  listen." 
j(      As  she  read  the  title,  "Bricks  ;  a  Story  of 
itj  Domestic  Life,"  Willie  thought,  "  How  funny 
rj  in  mother  to  choose  such  a  name  for  her 
id  story." 

in  It  was  given  in  her  friend's  own  language, 
a(  and  read  as  follows : 

3i  "I  was  still  young  when  my  husband  died; 
d(  we  were  living  on  a  small  farm,  and,  though 
o  in  comfortable  circumstances,  were  not  much 
m  beforehand  in  the  world.  I  had  three  chil- 
dren— one  son  and  two  daughters,  the  young 
ii |  est  being  scarcely  more  than  a  babe.  It 
l)  seemed  to  be  such  an  undertaking  for  me  to 
n!  manage  the  farm  alone  that  I  sold  out  and 
jf  went  to  Philadelphia  with  my  children, 
a!'  "The  proceeds  of  the  sale,  after  all  was 
1 1  settled  up,  were  not  sufficient  to  support  us 
without  the  labor  of  my  hands.  I  under-. 
9  j  took  to  piece  out  our  little  income  by  sewing, 
Q  and  as  some  of  my  neighbors  kindly  offered 
ei  to  speak  for  me  at  the  Arsenal,  where  Gov- 
ernment work  was  given  out,  I  soon  had 
■I  plenty  to  do.    The  work  was  done  up  in 

0  packages,  and  was  coarse  and  very  heavy  to 
j  carry  back  and  forth ;  the  pay,  too,  was  so 
,|  small  that  it  seemed  more  like  working  for 
;  the  sake  of  it  than  for  the  money  it  would 

1  hring.  For  a  full-sized  shirt,  plain,  but  made 
strong,  we  got  only  eight  cents  ;  for  the  jack- 

l  -ets  we  were  paid  fifty  cents  apiece.  It  was  in 

]  vain  that  I  tried  to  become  reconciled  to  this 
mode  of  life.  My  little  Sarah  used  to  fret 
because  the  brick  houses  were  so  close  together 

!  that  she  could  not  get  even  her  hand  between 
them.  She  wanted  to  see  the  pretty  green 
£elds  and  the  nice  blue  sky.  My  other  chil- 
dren felt  dissatisfied;  they  missed  the  fresh, 
bracing  air,  the  early  song  of  the  birds,  and 
the  free  country  life,  which  they  had  enjoyed 

I  -at  the  farm.  The  restraint  they  were  under, 
a-nd  the  small  way  in  which  we  were  obliged 
to  live,  made  us  all  unhappy,  and  I  began  to 

!  look  about  me  for  some  change. 

"The  children  insisted  on  going  back  to 

I  the  country,  and,  as  nothing  better  offered, 

,  my  brother,  who  owned  a  few  acres  just  across 
the  Delaware,  consented  to  my  moving  there, 
•and  he,  being  unmarried,  was  to  board  with 
us.  The  house  was  old  and  the  land  poorly 
improved,  -but  we  were  so  glad  to  get  away 
from  the  long  rows  of  brick  houses,  so  hot 
•and  glaring,  and  the  pavements,  where  not  a 


blade  of  grass  was  allowed  to  grow,  that  it 
seemed  a  very  paradise  to  us. 

"Even  baby  Sarah  wanted  to  help  do 
everything,  she  was  so  glad  to  escape  from 
the  brick  walls.  It  was,  indeed,  a  grateful 
change  to  us  all.  Our  home  was  humble  but 
happy,  and  love  to  one  another  and  to  our 
Heavenly  Father  kept  fresh  incense  daily 
burning  on  the  altar  of  our  hearts. 

"  There  was  plenty  of  good  clay  for  bricks 
on  the  place,  and  after  we  were  fairly  settled 
my  brother  was  prevailed  upon  to  undertake 
building  us  a  better  house.  All  the  bricks 
used  at  that  time  were  made  by  hand,  and  as 
our  means  must  be  managed  with  great  care, 
we  thought  we  could  save  considerable  by 
making  the  bricks  ourselves.  And  what  a 
busy  time  we  had  working  and  moulding  the 
clay  into  shapely  forms  and  burning  the  kilns 
of  dirt-brown  blocks  into  bright,  smooth 
bricks,  and  what  comfort  it  was  to  me  and 
the  children  to  help  prepare  the  materials  for 
our  new  dwelling ! 

"My  brother  hired  bricklayers,  masons 
and  carpenters,  and  I,  with  the  children's 
help,  cooked  all  the  meals ;  for  the  custom  in 
those  days  was  to  board  the  workmen  in  the 
family. 

"  We  had  cows,  chickens  and  a  garden, 
and  when  the  early  vegetables  were  ready  for 
use  I  undertook  to  increase  our  income  by 
taking  all  the  produce  that  we  could  spare 
across  to  Philadelphia  market.  I  made  '  curds 
and  whey  '  from  our  extra  milk,  which  found 
ready  and  rapid  sale  in  the  market-house. 
So  successful  was  my  undertaking  that  some 
of  our  neighbors  engaged  me  to  take  things 
for  them.  This  gave  me  a  larger  supply,  and, 
as  I  was  paid  a  percentage  for  all  I  sold,  it 
added  to  my  own  receipts.  I  made  it  a  point 
to  have  everything  nice.  My  milk  and  cream 
cans  were  scoured  bright,  and  the  tubs  and 
buckets  were  clean  as  willing  little  hands 
could  make  them.  My  poultry  and  eggs 
brought  the  highest  prices,  for  they  were 
always  fresh  and  of  the  very  best  quality. 

"  We  all  worked  very  hard,  but  we  had 
everything  that  was  needful  to  make  us  com- 
fortable. I  never  wanted  the  children  to  feel 
that  we  were  poor,  and  was  willing  and  glad 
to  make  any  sacrifice  of  personal  comfort  and 
ease  to  provide  for  them.  My  eldest  daugh- 
ter took  charge  of  the  family  on  market  days, 
as  I  was  obliged  to  start  before  dawn,  and 
did  not  return  until  late  in  the  afternoon. 

"  Our  house  was  at  last  completed,  and  we 
took  possession.  It  was  plain  and  substan- 
tia], and  we  felt  well  repaid  for  all  our  labor 
when  we  found  how  convenient  and  comfort- 
able it  was. 

"  We  were  prosperous  and  happy,  and  my 
children   healthy,  industrious   and  dutiful. 
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We  never  regretted  leaving  the  noisy,  crowded 
city  for  the  quiet  country  home,  which  had 
so  many  more  attractions." 

"  She  was  an  old,  white-haired  woman  when 
she  confided  to  me  this  story  of  her  struggles. 
I  had  often  and  often  gone,  when  a  little 
child,  to  market  with  my  penny,  for  a  saucer 
of  'curds  and  whey/  and,  as  I  looked  up 
with  admiration  into  the  sweet,  calm  face  of 
the  '  Quaker  lady 1  who  waited  on  me,  I  lit- 
tle thought  that  in  the  years  to  come  the  in- 
cidents of  her  life  would  be  to  me  so  full  of 
interest  and  encouragement.' ' 


NOTICES. 

The  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Haddonfield  First-day 
School  Union  will  be  held  at  Haddonfield,  N.  J.,  on 
Seventh  day,  Fourth  mo.  1st,  1876,  at  3  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon. 

Emmor  Roberts,  Clerk. 


Burlington  P.  D.  S.  Union  will  meet  at  Rancocas, 
on  Seventh-day,  Fourth  mo.  8th,  1876,  at  10  A.  M. 
The  Business  Committee  of  the  same  at  9  o'clock 
the  same  morning.  Carriages  will  meet  Friends 
from  Philadelphia  and  Trenton  at  Masonville. 

Mary  J.  Garwood, 
Edith  H.  Abbott, 

Clerks. 

Notice. 

To  prevent  any  misunderstanding  I  would  give 
notice  that  reports  from  the  different  First-day 
School  Unions,  Schools,  &c,  within  Philadelphia 
Association,  will  not  be  expected  until  the  Annual 
Meeting  in  Tenth  month  next,  that  being  the  only 
meeting  to  be  held  during  the  year,  (excepting  one 
or  two  eveniDgs  in  Yearly  Meeting  week).  The 
Executive  Committee,  however,  will  meet  Fourth 
mo.  15th,  at  10  A.  M.,  at  Race  street,  and  Philadel- 
phia Union  at  3  P.  M.  same  day. 

Jos.  M.  Truman,  Jr., 
Clerk  of  Association. 

The  next  Evening  Meeting  will  be  held  at  Green 
street,  on  Third-day,  4th  inst.,  at  7J  P.  M. 

Quarterly  Meetings  in  Fourth  Month. 
25th,  Western,  at  London  Grove,  Pa.,  10  A.  M. 
27th,  Cain,  at  Sadsburg,  11  A.  M. 

"    Westbury,  at  Westbury,  N.  Y.,  11  A.  M. 

Circular  Meetings. 
4th  mo.    2d,  Frankford,  Phila.,  3  P.  M. 
"  "    Quakertown,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 

(i  n    Providence,  Del.  co.,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 

"         9th,  Cettredale,  Iowa,  3  P.  M. 
"       16th,  Merion,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 
"  "    Byberry,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 

«  11    Roaring  Creek,  Pa.,  10  A.  M. 

"  "    Catawissa,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 

Friends'  Historical  Association  will  meet  at  820 
Spruce  street,  on  Fourth-day  evening,  5th  inst.,  at 
8  o'clock. 

N.  E.  Janney,  W.  J.  Jenks, 

Secretary.  .  President. 


BUCKS  CFUNTY  P.  D.  S.  UNION. 

This  body  meets  at  Attleboro  on  Seventh-day,  4th 
mo,  8th,  at  10  A.  M.  Friends  from  other  localities 
proposing  to  attend  should  send  word  by  the  6th 
inst.  to  Robert  Ivins,  Attleboro,  Bucks  county,  Pa., 
so  that  conveyances  can  be  sent  to  meet  them  at 
Schenck's  Station.  If  they  desire  to  do  so,  can  re- 
turn same  day. 

There  will  be  a  social  gathering  of  Friends,  and 
those  attending  our  Meetings,  at  Race  Street  Libra- 
ry Room,  on  Second-day  evening,  3d  inst.  All  are 
invited. 


ITEMS. 

The  British  Association  this  year  makes  grants  of 
money  amounting  to  nea:ly  £1,500  in  aid  of  scientific 
research.  For  the  prosecution  of  researches  "  British 
Rainfall  "  the  Association  voted  £100,  and  a  like  sum 
respectively  for  the  exploration  of  Settle  cave  and 
Kent's  cavern,  for  a  record  of  the  progress  of  zoology 
and  an  examination  of  the  physical  characters  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  British  Isles.  The  sum  of 
£75  was  voted  in  support  of  Dr.  Dohin's  Zoological 
Station  at  Naples,  and  £200  for  completing  and  set- 
ting up  in  London  Sir  W.  Thomson's  tidal  calculat- 
ing machine.  The  number  of  beneficiaries  is  in  all 
twenty- seven. — Pop.  Sci.  Monthly. 

The  recent  shipments  to  England  of  cotton  goods 
from  the  Fall  River  manufactories  seem  to  have 
opened  up  a  new  market  for  American  industries. 
A  correspondent  of  the  Boston.  Journal  writes  from 
Fall  River,  that  the  manufacturers  have  obtained 
better  net  prices  for  the  goods  sent  to  England  than 
they  can  get  in  home  markets,  and  that  they  are 
making  preparations  for  the  manufacture  of  special 
goods  for  the  English  markets.  It  is  said  that  so 
much  confidence  is  felt  in  the  ability  of  American 
manufacturers  to  compete  with  their  English  rivals, 
that  extensive  alterations  are  being  made  in  the 
machinery  of  the  Fall  River  Mills  to  fit  them  for 
making  goods  of  the  width  commonly  used  in  Eng- 
land. It  is  represented  that  the  substantial  reason 
for  the  preference  of  American  goods  over  the  Eng- 
lish, is  the  fact  that  they  are  made  of  better  cotton, 
are  of  handsomer  texture,  and  are  not  "loaded" 
with  size,  as  are  the  cotton  cloths  of  England. — Pub. 
Ledger. 

The  Statue  op  Humboldt. — The  collossal  bronze 
statue  of  Humboldt,  which  is  to  be  erected  in  Fair- 
mount  Park  next  summer,  has  already  been  cast  in 
Berlin,  and,  after  remaining  on  exhibition  in  that 
city  for  a  few  days,  will  be  shipped  to  Philadelphia. 
The  figure  is  nine  feet  high,  and  stands  beside  a 
globe  upon  which  the  left  hand  rests.  A  loose  over- 
coat, with  wide  sleeves,  comes  down  below  the 
knee,  and  conceals  in  great  part  the  modern  cos- 
tume that,  is  the  despair  of  sculptors.  The  right 
hand  holds  the  coat  back  irom  the  breast  and 
shoulder,  and  also  grasps  a  roll  of  manuscript,  in 
which  appears  the  word  "  Cosmos."  The  head  is 
slightly  bent  forward,  and  the  face  represents  the 
great  student  of  nature  as  he  appeared  between  his 
sixtieth  and  seventieth  year.  The  Berlin  news- 
papers praise  the  artistic  qualities  of  the  statue,  and 
mention  the  fact  that  the  artist,  Prof.  Drake,  is  now 
in  his  7lst  year — an  age  at  which  few  men  will 
undertake  a  work  calling  for  the  exercise  of  the 
highest  powers  of  genius.  The  Berlin  Tribune  says, 
it  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  Germans  of  a  single 
city  of  North  America  have  honored  Humboldt's 
memory,  as  thus  far  Germany  herself  has  not  done 
so — Ex.  Paper. 
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From  the  Popular  Science  Monthly. 
THE   WARFARE    OF  SCIENCE. 
by  Andrew  d.  white,  ll.d.,  Pres.  of  Corneir  University. 

II. 

Continued  from  page  86. 

la  the  sixteenth  century  Fracastoro  and 
Palissy  broached  the  true  idea,  but  produced 
little  effect.  Near  the  beginning  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century  De  Clave,  Bitaud  and  De 
Villon  revived  it ;  straightway  the  Theologic 
Faculty  of  Paris  protested  against  the  doc- 
trine as  unscriptura],  destroyed  the  offending 
treatises,  banished  the  authors  from  Paris, 
and  forbade  them  to  live  in  towns  or  enter 
places  of  public  resort. 

At  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
Buffon  made  another  attempt  to  state  simple 
and  fundamental  geological  truths.  The 
Theological  Faculty  of  the  Sorbonae  imme- 
diately dragged  him  from  his  high  position, 
forced  him  to  recant  ignominiously,  and  to 
print  his  recantation. 

It  required  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  for 
science  to  carry  the  day  fairly  against  this 
lingle  preposterous  theory.    The  champion 
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us  weapons  were  facts  revealed  by  the  fos- 
ils  of  Calabria. 

But  the  advocates  of  tampering  with  sci- 
entific reasoning  now  retired  to  a  new  posi- 
ion.  It  was  strong,  for  it  was  apparently 
•ased  on  Scripture,  though,  as  the  whole 


world  now  knows,  an  utterly  false  interpreta- 
tion of  Scripture.  The  new  position  was  that 
the  fossils  were  produced  by  the  deluge  of 
Noah. 

In  vain  had  it  been  shown,  by  such  de- 
voted Christians  as  Bernard  Palissy,  that  this 
theory  was  utterly  untenable ;  in  vain  did 
good  men  protest  against  the  injury  sure  to 
result  to  religion  by  tying  it  to  a  scientific 
theory  sure  to  be  exploded  :  the  doctrine  that 
fossils  were  the  remains  of  animals  drowned 
at  the  flood  continued  to  be  upheld  by  the 
great  majority  as  "  sound  doctrine,"  and  as  a 
blessed  means  of  reconciling  science  with 
Scripture. 

To  sustain  this  "  Scriptural  view,"  so  called, 
efforts  were  put  forth  absolutely  herculean, 
both  by  Catholics  and  Protestants.  Mazurier 
declared  certain  fossil  remains  of  a  mam- 
moth, discovered  in  France,  to  be  bones  of 
giants  mentioned  in  Scripture.  Father  Tor- 
rubia  did  the  same  thing  in  Spain.  Increase 
Mather  sent  similar  remains,  discovered  in 
America,  to  England,  with  a  similar  state- 
ment.   Scheuchzer  made  parade  of  the  bones 


tfho  dealt  it  the  deadly  blow  was  Scilla,  and  of  a  great  lizard  discovered  in  Germany,  as 


the  homo  diluvii  testis,  the  fossil  man,  proving 
the  reality  of  the  deluge. 

In  the  midst  of  this  appears  an  episode  very 
comical  but  very  instructive;  for  it  shows 
that  the  attempt  to  shape  the  deductions  of 
science  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  theology 
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may  mislead  heterodoxy  as  absurdly  as  ortho- 
doxy. 

About  the  year  1760,  news  of  the  discovery 
of  marine  fossils  in  various  elevated  districts 
of  Europe  reached  Voltaire.  He,  too,  had  a 
theologic  system  to  support,  though  his  sys- 
tem was  opposed  to  that  of  the  sacred  books 
of  the  Hebrews.  He  feared  that  these  new 
discoveries  might  be  used  to  support  the 
Mosaic  accounts  of  the  deluge.  All  his  wis- 
dom and  wit,  therefore,  were  compacted  into 
arguments,  to  prove  that  the  fossil  fishes  were 
remains  of  fishes  intended  for  food,  but  spoiled 
and  thrown  away  by  travelers ;  that  the  fos- 
sil shells  were  accidentally  dropped  by  crusad- 
ers and  pilgrims  returning  from  the  Holy 
Land ;  and  that  the  fossil  bones  of  a  hippo- 
potamus, found  between  Paris  and  fitampes, 
were  parts  of  a  skeleton  belonging  to  the  cab- 
inet of  some  ancient  philosopher.  Through 
chapter  after  chapter  Voltaire,  obeying  the 
supposed  necessities  of  his  theology,  fights 
desperately  the  growing  results  of  the  geo- 
logic investigations  of  his  time. 

But  far  more  wide-spread  and  disastrous 
was  the  effort  on  the  other  side  to  show  that 
the  fossils  were  caused  by  the  Deluge  of  Noah. 

No  supposition  was  too  violent  to  support  a 
theory  which  was  considered  vital  to  the 
Bible.  Sometimes  it  was  claimed  that  the 
tail  of  a  comet  had  produced  the  deluge. 
Sometimes,  by  a  prosaic  rendering  of  the  ex- 
pression regarding  the  breaking  up  of  the 
fountains  of  the  great  deep,  a  theory  was 
started  that  the  earth  contained  a  great  cis 
tern,  from  which  the  waters  came  and  to 
which  they  retired.  By  taking  sacred  poetry 
as  prose,  and  by  giving  a  literal  interpreta- 
tion of  it,  Thomas  Burnet,  in  his  "  Sacred 
Theory  of  the  Earth,"  Whiston,  in  his 
"  Theory  of  the  Deluge,"  and  others  like 
them,  built  up  systems  which  bear  to  real 
geology  much  the  same  relation  that  the 
"Christian  Topography"  of  Cosmas  bears  to 
real  geography.  In  vain  were  exhibited  the 
absolute  geological,  zoological  and  astrono- 
mical proofs  that  no  universal  deluge,  or  del- 
uge covering  any  great  extent  of  the  earth,  had 
taken  place  within  the  last  six  thousaml  or 
sixty  thousand  years;  in  vain  did  Bishop 
Clayton  declare  that  the  deluge  could  not 
have  taken  place  save  in  that  district  where 
Noah  lived  before  the  flood  ;  in  vain  was  it 
shown  that,  even  if  there  had  been  a  univer- 
sal deluge,  the  fossils  were  not  produced  by 
it ;  the  only  answers  were  the  citation  of  the 
text,  "And  all  the  high  mountains  which 
were  under  the  whole  heaven  were  covered," 
and  denunciation  of  infidelity.  In  England, 
Prance  and  Germany,  belief  that  the  fossils 
were  produced  by  the  Deluge  of  Noah  was 
insisted  upon  as  part  of  that  faith  essential  to 


salvation.  It  took  a  hundred  and  twenty  flu 
years  for  the  searchers  of  God's  truth,  as  re-  Rei 
vealed  in  Nature — such  men  as  Buffon,  Lin-!  Loi 
nseus,  Whitehurst  and  Daubenton — to  push  1 
their  works  under  these  mighty  fabrics  of  tba 
error,  and,  by  statements  which  could  not  be 
resisted,  to  explode  them.  ik 

Strange  as  it  may  at  first  seem,  the  war  on  trs 
geology  was  waged  more  fiercely  in  Protest-  fei 
ant  countries  than  in  Catholic ;  and,  of  all  lb 
countries,  England  furnished  the  most  bitter  Cai 
opponents  to  geology  at  first,  and  the  most  ik 
active  negotiators  in  patching  up  a  truce  on  a  fit 
basis  of  sham  science  afterward. 

You  have  noted  already  that  there  are,  tie* 
generally,  two  sorts  of  attack  on  a  new  sci-  Ed 
ence.  First,  there  is  the  attack  by  pitting  loi 
against  science  some  great  doctrine  in  theol-  da 
ogy.  You  saw  this  in  astronomy,  when  Bel-  tlu 
larmin  and  others  insisted  that  the  doctrine  ere 
of  the  earth  revolving  about  the  sun  is  con-  It 
trary  to  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation.  So  ca< 
now,  against  theology,  it  was  urged  that  the  an 
scientific  doctrine  that  the  fossils  represented 
animals  which  died  before  Adam,  was  con-  let 
trary  to  the  doctrine  of  Adam's  fall,  and  that 
"death  entered  the  world  by  sin." 

Then  there  is  the  attack  by  literal  inter 
pretation  of  texts,  which  serves  a  better  pur- 
pose generally  in  rousing  prejudices. 

It  is  difficult  to  realize  it  now,  but  within  | 
the  memory  of  many  of  us  the  battle  was  j 
raging  most  fiercely  in  England,  and  both 
these  kinds  of  artillery  were  in  full  play  and 
filling  the  civilized  world  with  their  roar. 

About  thirty  years  ago  the  Rev.  J.  Mellor 
Brown,  the  Rev.  Henry  Cole  and  others, 
were  hurling  at  all  geologists  alike,  and  es- 
pecially at  such  Christian  divines  as  Dr. 
Buckland,  Dean  Conybeare  and  Pye  Smith, 
and  such  religious  scholars  as  Prof.  Sedgwick, 
the  epithets  of  "  infidel,"  "  impugner  of  the 
sacred  record,"  and  "  assailant  of  the  volume 
of  God." 

Their  favorite  weapon  was  the  charge  that 
these  men  were  "  attacking  the  truth  of  God," 
forgetting  that  they  were  simply  opposing  the 
mistaken  interpretations  of  Messrs.  Brown, 
Cole  and  others  like  them,  inadequately  in- 
formed. 

They  declared  geology  "not  a  subject  of 
lawful  inquiry,"  denouncing  it  as  "  a  dark 
art,"  as  "  dangerous  and  disreputable,"  as  "a 
forbidden  province,"  as  "  infernal  artillery," 
and  as  "  an  awful  evasion  of  the  testimony  of 
revelation." 

This  attempt  to  scare  men  from  the  science 
having  failed,  various  other  means  were 
taken.  To  say  nothing  about  England,  it  is 
humiliating  to  human  nature  to  remember 
the  annoyances,  and  even  trials,  to  which  the  j 
pettiest  and  narrowest  of  men  subjected  such 
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Ohristian  scholars  in  our  own  country  as 
Benjamin  Silliman,  Edward  Hitchcock  and 
Louis  Agassiz. 

But  it  is  a  duty  and  a  pleasure  to  state  here 
that  one  great  Christian  scholar  did  honor  to 
religion  and  to  himself,  by  standing  up  for 
the  claims  of  science,  despite  all  these  clam- 
ors. That  man  was  Nicholas  Wiseman,  bet- 
ter known  afterward  as  Cardinal  Wiseman. 
The  conduct  of  this  pillar  of  the  Roman 
Oatholic  Church  contrasts  nobly  with  that  of 
timid  Protestants  who  were  filling  England 
with  shrieks  and  denunciations. 

And  here  let  me  note  that  one  of  the  pret- 
tiest skirmishes  in  this  war  was  made  in  New 
England.  Prof.  Stuart,  of  Andover,  justly 
honored  as  a  Hebrew  scholar,  virtually  de- 
clared that  geology  was  becoming  dangerous  ; 
that  to  speak  of  six  periods  of  time  for  the 
•creation,  was  flying  in  the  face  of  Scripture  ; 
that  Genesis  expressly  speaks  of  six  days, 
each  made  up  of  an  evening  and  a  morning, 
and  not  six  periods  of  time. 

To  him  replied  a  professor  in  Yale  Col- 
lege, James  Kingsley.  In  an  article  admir- 
able for  keen  wit  and  kindly  temper,  he 
showed  that  Genesis  speaks  just  as  clearly  of 
a  solid  firmament  as  of  six  ordinary  days, 
and  that  if  Prof.  Stuart  had  got  over  one  dif- 
ficulty and  accepted  the  Copernican  theory, 
he  might  as  well  get  over  another  and  ac- 
cept the  revelations  of  geology.  The  en- 
counter was  quick  and  decisive,  aDd  the  vic- 
tory was  with  science  and  our  own  honored 
Yale. 

But  perhaps  the  most  singular  attempt 
against  geology  was  made  by  a  fine  specimen 
of  the  English  Don — Dean  Cockburn,  of 
York— to  scold  its  champions  out  of  the  field. 
Without,  apparently,  the  simplest  elementary 
knowledge  of  geology,  he  opened  a  battery  of 
abuse.  He  gave  it  to  the  world  at  large,  by 
pulpit  and  press ;  be  even  inflicted  it  upon 
leading  statesmen  by  private  letters. 

From  his  pulpit  in  York  Minster,  Mary 
Somerville  was  denounced  coarsely,  by  name, 
for  those  studies  in  physical  geography  which 
have  made  her  honored  throughout  the  world. 

But  these  weapons  did  not  succeed.  They 
were  like  Chinese  gongs  and  dragon-lanterns 
against  rifle  cannon.  Buckland,  Pye,  Smith, 
Lyell,  Silliman,  Hitchcock,  Murchison,  Agas- 
i  siz,  Dana,  and  a  host  of  noble  champions  be- 
sides, press  on,  and  the  battle  for  truth  is  won. 

And  was  it  won  merely  for  men  of  science  ? 
The  whole  civilized  world  declares  that  it  was 
won  for  religion ;  that  thereby  was  infinitely 
increased  the  knowledge  of  the  power  and 
goodness  of  God. 

Did  time  permit,  we  might  go  over  other 
battle- fields  no  less  instructive  than  those  we 
have  seen.  We  might  go  over  the  battle-fields 


of  agricultural  progress,  and  note  how,  by  a 
most  curious  perversion  of  a  text  of  Scripture, 
great  masses  of  the  peasantry  of  Russia  were 
prevented  from  raising  and  eating  potatoes,  and 
how  in  Scotland  at  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury, the  use  of  fanning-mills  for  winnowing 
grain  was  denounced  ae  contrary  to  the  text, 
"  The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,"  etc.,  as 
leaguing  with  Satan,  who  is  "  prince  of  the 
powers  of  the  air,"  and  as  sufficient  cause  for 
excommunication  from  the  Scotch  Church. 

We  might  go  over  the  battle-fields  of  In- 
dustrial Science,  and  note  how  the  introduc- 
tion of  railways  into  France  was  declared  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Besangon  an  evidence  of 
the  Divine  displeasure  against  country  inn- 
keepers, who  set  meat  before  their  guests  on 
fast  days,  and  now  were  punished  by  seeing 
travelers  carried  by  their  doors ;  and  how 
railroad  and  telegraph  were  denounced  from 
a  noted  pulpit  as  "  heralds  of  Anti-christ." 
And  then  we  might  pass  to  Protestant  Eng- 
land, and  recall  the  sermon  of  the  Curate  of 
Rotherhithe  at  the  breaking  in  of  the  Thames 
Tunnel,  so  destructive  to  life  and  property, 
declaring  that  "it  was  but  a  just  judgment 
upon  the  presumptuous  aspirations  of  mortal 
man." 

We  might  go  over  the  battle-fields  of  Eth- 
nology, and  note  how  a  few  years  since  an 
honored  American  investigator,  proposing  in 
a  learned  society  the  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion between  the  origin  of  the  human  race 
from  a  single  pair  and  from  many  pairs,  was 
called  to  order  and  silenced  as  atheistic,  by 
a  Protestant  divine,  whose  memory  is  justly 
dear  to  thousands  of  us. 

Interesting  would  it  be  to  look  over  the  field 
of  Meteorology,  beginning  with  the  concep- 
tion, supposed  to  be  Scriptural,  of  angels 
opening  and  shutting  "  the  windows  of  hea- 
ven," and  letting  out  "the  waters  that  be 
above  the  firmament "  upon  the  earth,  con- 
tinuing through  the  battle  of  Fromundus  and 
Bodin  down  to  the  onslaught  upon  Lecky,  in 
our  own  time,  for  drawing  a  logical  and  sci- 
entific conclusion  from  the  doctrine  that  me- 
teorology is  obedient  to  laws. 

We  might  go  over  the  battle-fields  of  Car- 
tography and  see  how,  at  one  period,  on  ac- 
count of  expressions  in  Ezekiel,  any  map  of 
the  world  which  did  not  place  Jerusalem  in 
the  center,  was  looked  on  as  impious. 

We  might  go  over  the  battle-fields  of  Polit- 
ical Economy,  and  note  how  a  too  literal  in- 
terpretation of  Scriptural  texts  regarding  tak- 
ing interest  for  money  wrought  fearful  in- 
jury,  not  only  to  the  material  interests,  but 
also  to  the  moral  character  of  hosts  of  enter- 
prising and  thrifty  men,  during  ages. 

We  might  go  over  the  battle-fields  of  So- 
cial Science  in  Protestant  countries,  and  note 
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the  opposition  of  conscientious  men  to  the 
taking  of  the  census  in  Sweden  and  in  the 
United  States,  on  account  of  the  terms  in 
which  the  numbering  of  Israel  is  spoken  of 
in  the  Old  Testament. 

And  we  might  also  see  how,  on  similar 
grounds,  religious  scruples  have  been  avowed 
against  so  beneficial  a  thing  as  Life  Insurance. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FRENCH  FASHIONS. 


BY  S.  R. 

In  the  Intelligencer,  Third  month  25th,  I 
find  a  communication  entitled  "  The  Empire 
of  Fashion,"  in  which  the  writer  takes  rather 
a  gloomy  view  of  the  thraldom  of  dress,  as- 
cribing to  those  who  have  had  authority  in 
the  state  and  in  the  family,  a  deliberate 
purpose  to  render  women  helpless  and  in- 
efficient by  means  of  cumbrous  and  unhealth- 
ful  attire,  "  in  order  to  keep  them  at  home 
in  harmless  submission." 

But  it  has  beea  found  by  those  who  have 
studied  the  annals  of  dress  for  a  long  period 
that  there  is  hardly  a  fashion  in  the  attire  of 
either  sex,  no  matter  how  extravagant  and 
tasteless,  but  has  had  its  counterpart  or  paral- 
lel in  that  of  the  other.  Man's  attire  has  now 
settled  down  into  a  severe  simplicity,  adapted 
to  the  pursuit  of  the  active  business  of  life, 
while  women,  obeying  a  natural  instinct, 
are  clad  in  more  elaborate  draperies,  which 
have  in  view  not  only  the  needed  protection 
of  the  person,  but  its  ornamentation,  the  con- 
cealment of  defects,  and  a  certain  undefinable 
sesthetic  influence  which  they  are  not  yet 
prepared  to  banish  from  the  world. 

The  Society  of  Friends  has  advocated 
Christian  simplicity  and  economy  in  dress 
ever  since  its  rise  in  the  days  of  the  Stuarts 
and  of  the  English  Commonwealth,  but  I 
question  if  the  dress  of  that  period  would 
ever  have  been  continued  as  a  kind  of  reli- 
gious uniform,  had  it  not  been  so  neat,  so 
becoming,  and  so  susceptible  of  elegance. 
Even  this  costume  has  varied  with  the  times, 
and  changes  have  been  progressively  adopted 
when  these  have  been  seen  to  be  improve- 
ments ;  and  now,  many  thoughtful  Friends 
shrink  frem  adopting  even  this  modified  at- 
tire, because  they  feel  that  it  has  been  the 
means  of  misleading  many  candid  observers, 
who  have  deemed  that  our  Society  has  at- 
tached an  idea  of  sanctity  to  peculiarity. 
Failing,  then,  to  assume  the  customary  form 
of  dress  whieh  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  our 
church  have  so  long  used,  it  is  inevitable 
that  they  must  accept  the  ordinary  costume 
of  the  times,  only  rejecting  what  seems  to  be 
inconsistent  with  good  taste,  Christian  sim- 
plicity, and  economy. 


The  first  and  most  vital  requisite  in  dr< 
is  that  it  should  be  comfortable,  and  conJI 
quently  healthful,  and  perhaps  it  may  jusfcj 
be  claimed  that  fashion  and  health  are  ni 
so  far  apart  now  as  formerly,  and  that  tA 
tendency  is  toward  yet  closer  conform il 
with  hygienic  rules. 

In  regard  to  the  principle  of  beauty,  as  all 
plied  to  dress,  I  am  aware  of  the  earnest  ail 
well  grounded  concern  which  has  been  so  lom 
felt,  that  the  attire  shall  not  be  of  such  I 
character  as  to  minister  to  personal  vanitl 
yet  few,  I  believe,  feel  it  wise  utterly  to  di 
regard  all  taste,  elegance,  and  gracefulnel 
in  apparel.    The  natural  world  is  a  continu  | 
feast  of  beauty,  and  we  feel  a  thrill  of  pu 
delight  in  contemplating  the  glorious  perfe 
tion  of  the  works  of  creation.   Nowhere  do 
see  the  principle  of  beauty  ignored  by  tl 
great  Author  of  every  good  and  perfect  thinj 
whether  we  look  inquiringly  to  the  vast 
the  minute.    Can  we  afford  to  vary  from  tl 
order  of  the  universe  ? 

Healtbfulness  and  comfort  are  the  first  x\ 
quisites  in  all  cases,  and  where  these  high( 
uses  of  dress  are  sacrificed  to  the  lower,  weal 
nes3  of  character  of  some  kind  is  indicate< 
As  education  dispels  the  ignorance  whic| 
has  so  long  antagonized  the  true  advance 
ment  of  women,  dress  will  become  more  an| 
more  rational,  and  more  and  more  in  hs 
mony  with  the  laws  of  beauty  and  fitness] 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  "  true  woman 
the  mistress,  not  the  slave  of  fashion,  ths 
she  admits  it  into  her  councils,  but  is  neve| 
ruled  by  it." 

Extreme  asceticism  has  always  had  its  a< 
vocates ;   and  the  various  monastic  order] 
which  yet  exist  in  Roman  Catholic  countriej 
illustrate  this  principle  carried  to  its  e: 
treme  ;  yet  the  world  seems  pretty  well  con| 
vinced  that  the  Capuchin,  with  his  coarsj 
brown  woollen  cloak,  with  its  clumsy  hooc 
and  rope  girdle,  his  bare  head  and  bare  oj 
sandaled  feet,  has  not  really  found  the  wisesl 
pathway  to  true  holiness.    Indeed,  it  is 
question  whether  the  artistic  Frenchwoman] 
who  seeks  to  beautify  and  vary  her  attire  s< 
as  to  make  it  a  delight  to  beholders,  is  an; 
further  from  the  pathway  of  wisdom.  During 
my  late  sojourn  in  the  French  Capital,  I  was 
particularly  struck  with  the  propriety,  sim-1 
plicity  and  economy  of  dress  really  observed 
by  the  people  at  large.    I  did  not  visit  the 
theaters  to  which  E.  W.  L.  alludes  in  thej 
article  in   question,  ard   so  can  give  nc 
intelligent  opinion  in  regard  to  the  costumes! 
there  to  be  seen,  but  am  lully  of  the  opinion; 
that  the  absurdity  and  extravagance  in  suchj 
places,  would  not  be  more  marked  than  ini 
the  Quaker  City. 

Far  from  being  "  enslaved  "  or  "  crippled," 
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to  Frenchwomen,  according  to  my  impression, 
are  very  actively  engaged  in  important  busi- 
ness and  are  well  trained  for  their  work.  If 
we  step  into  a  restaurant,  men  waiters  min- 
ister to  our  needs,  but -women  keep  the  books 
tuit and  receive  money;   and  in  hotels,  while 
coarser  and  more  menial  work  is  very  prop 
]<erly  done  by  men,  the  more  responsible  offices 
are  often  filled  with  competent  and  educated 
women.    "  Madame  "  is  quite  as  important 
a  person  in  the  household  as  "  Monsieur," 
^itjand  shows  by  her  cheerfulness,  and  by  the 
independent  dignity  of  her  bearing  that  she, 
w|at  least,  has  not  been  "  kept  at  home  in 
Charmless  submission." 

My  opinion  is  that  we  really  do  not  adopt 
tfeobut  pervert  the  fashions  of  the  French,  and 
that  a  really  artistic  Paris  modiste  would 
look  with  dismay  on  the  inelegant,  costly 
inland  cumbrous  costumes  supposed  to  be  in 
the  latest  Fashion. 

|i  Why  can  not  America  find  something 
better  than  "demi-monde"  dress  to  copy 
from  the  intelligent  and  versatile  sons  and 
daughters  of  France  ?    Why  do  we  not  hum- 
bly imitate  their  wise  and  honorable  states- 
manship which  has  raised  from  the  ruins  of 
ieljlhe  Empire  such  a  creditable  and  even  ad- 
icelmirable  edifice  of  Republican  and  progressive 
M liberty  ?    Why  do  not  our  cities  emulate  the 
lar  excellent   municipal   arrangements  of  the 
modem  Babylon,  its  perfect  cleanliness,  its 
'& exquisite  neatness  as  well  as  elegance,  its 
kt  cheerful  order,  and  its  wondrous  police  ar- 
rangements! 

The  pre-eminence  of  the  French  in  regard 
|o  the  manufacture  of  articles  of  elegance  and 
ersj taste  does  not  date  back  further  than  the 
ie|reign  of  Henry  IV  (1589  to  1610.)  This 
Illustrious  prince  had  been  educated  in  the 
most  hardy  and  simple  manner,  accustomed 
in  his  native  land  of  Navarre  to  wear  coarse 
clothes,  eat  plain  food,  take  much  active  ex- 
ercise and  bear  the  greatest  fatigue.  When 
he  ascended  the  throne  of  France,  all  steel 
and  linen  goods,  earthenware,  and  the  finer 
articles  of  wearing  apparel  were  brought 
from  Italy  and  the  Netherlands.  But  the 
king,  wisely  judging  that  it  would  be  much 
better  that  these  things  should  be  made  in 
France,  established  and  fostered  various 
(manufactures  ;  engaged  artisans  from  differ- 
ent countries  to  superintend  the  works,  al- 
ee! lowing  them  to  employ  only  French  work- 
lie  men  and  apprentices ;  so  that  France  soon 
rivaled  all  other  lands  in  the  useful  and  the 
elegant  arts.  The  favorite  industry  which 
claimed  the  care  of  this  merry  and  wise  king, 
so  justly  beloved  by  his  subjects,  was  that  of 
silk  manufacture,  and  this  has  ever  since  his 
day  aud  increasingly  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration been  a  source  of  wealth  to  France. 


Is  it  not  fair  to  judge  this  people  more  as 
we  should  like  to  be  judged  ourselves,  and 
may  we  not  attribute  the  great  wealth  of 
France  to  the  industry  and  frugality  of  her 
people,  rather  than  to  their  cleverness  in 
inventing  absurd  and  costly  costumes,  and 
imposing  them  upon  the  docile  nations  of  the 
earth  ? 

I  cannot  liken  the  bright,  glorious,  hos- 
pitable and  most  delightful  city  of  Paris  to 
the  "  Babylon "  of  the  Apocalypse  which 
"  became  the  habitation  of  devils,  and  the 
hold  of  every  foul  spirit,  and  a  cage  of  every 
unclean  and  hateful  bird." 

Third  mo.,  1876. 


From  the  New  York  Daily  Witness. 
INTERCOURSE  WITH  CHILDREN. 

Do  you  want  to  learn  how  to  make  chil- 
dren love  you  ?  Do  you  want  the  key  that 
will  unlock  the  innermost  recesses  of  their 
nature? — then  sympathize  with  them  always. 
Never  allow  yourself  to  ridicnle  any  of  their 
little  secrets.  Never  say,  "Oh,  pshaw !"  when 
they  come  to  show  you  a  new  kite  or  mar- 
velous top,  and  "  I  can't  be  troubled,"  when 
the  hard  knot  won't  be  untied,  and  two  and 
two  obstinately  refuse  to  make  four  on  their 
little  slates.  Kites  and  knots  are  only  the 
precursors  of  older  thoughts  and  deeper 
trials,  which  the  parents  may  one  day  plead 
in  vain  to  share.  Don't  laugh  at  any  of  a 
child's  ideas,  however  odd  or  absurd  they 
may  seem  to  you  ;  let  them  find  your  sympa- 
thy ready  in  all  their  wonderments  and  aspir- 
ations. Is  there  any  man  so  wise  in  his  own 
conceit  as  to  have  forgotten  that  there  was 
a  time  once  when  he  was  also  a  child  ? 

The  little  folks  are  too  much  crowded  out 
in  this  world  ;  people  generally  seem  to  think 
they  can  be  put  anywhere,  or  made  to  eat 
anything,  or  crammed  into  any  out-of-the-way 
corner  to  amuse  themselves  anyhow. 

Oh,  how  much  better  is  it  for  children  to 
bring  all  their  cares  and  troubles  and  temp- 
tations under  the  gentle  eye  of  a  kind  parent! 
What  a  safe-guard  it  is  for  them  to  feel  that 
there  is  always  a  kind  ear  to  listen  to  their 
doubts  and  griefs,  and  a  gentle  shoulder  for 
their  little  heads  to  nestle  against.  Respect 
their  rights ;  never  think  you  can  say  bitter 
things  in  their  presence,  or  do  unjust  actions. 
They  are  the  finest  discriminators  of  fair  and 
unfair  in  the  world.  Somebody  says,  "When 
you  are  inclined  to  be  cross  with  children  for 
being  slow  to  learn,  just  try  a  moment  to 
write  with  your  left  hand.  See  how  awkward 
it  proves,  and  then  remember  that  with  chil- 
dren it  is  all  left  hand." 

Preserve  us  from  those  precocious  infants 
who  spring  up  ready-made  philosophers  and 
casuists ;  cherry-cheeked  little  orphans  are 
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infinitely  preferable.  Above  all,  do  not  be 
ashamed  to  let  them  know  that  you  love 
them.  Remember  that  they  will  be  men  and 
women  some  day,  and  the  slightest  word 
which  may  influence  their  future  lives  should 
become  a  thing  of  moment  in  your  eyes. 

Working  and  Waiting. — There  are  two 
things  that  always  pay — working  and  waiting. 
Either  is  useless  without  the  other.  Both 
united  are  evincibly  and  inevitably  triumph- 
ant. He  who  waits  without  working,  is 
simply  a  man  yielding  to  sloth  and  despair. 
He  who  works  without  waiting,  is  ever  fitful 
in  his  strivings,  and  misses  results  by  impa- 
tience. He  who  works  steadily  and  waits 
patiently  may  have  a  long  journey  before 
him,  but  at  its  close  he  will  find  his  reward. 
— Exchange. 

From  the  Methodist. 
SMALL  SALARIES  AND  DISHONESTY. 

The  people  who  live  on  small  incomes  are 
not  so  desperately  unhappy,  nor  is  their  lot 
quite  hopeless.  Mothers  who  could  not  afford 
even  one  servant,  have  reared  large  families 
and  furnished  the  country  with  ministers, 
lawyers,  editors  and  statesmen.  We  pity 
those  who  sneer  at  them,  much  more  than  we 
pity  these  industrous  and  frugal  husband  and 
wives.  Some  false  notions  underlie  the  dis- 
credit attaching  to  such  frugal  living;  we 
shall  have  more  thieves  than  prison  room, 
unless  we  get  rid  of  these  false  notions.  One 
of  these  false  notions  relates  to  our  "  social 
position.' '  To  maintain  a  social  position, 
families  take  a  two  thousand-dollar  house, 
rent  out  all  the  best  rooms,  and  live  in  the 
cellar  and  garret.  The  name  is  on  the  door- 
plate,  the  police-books,  and  the  tax-lists,  for 
that  noble  number  in  that  fashionable  street. 
The  whole  business  is  a  miserable  delusion. 
So  it  is  urged  that  an  office-holder  must  main- 
tain a  certain  social  position.  There  is  no 
must  about  it ;  and  if  he  has  fitness  for  office, 
he  will  refuse  to  live  a  dollar  beyond  his  in- 
come to  serve  the  people,  and  he  will  serve 
them  best  by  living  within  it. 

You  cannot  make  people  honest  by  paying 
them  large  salaries.  Our  public  servants 
were  less  suspected,  and  a  less  number  were 
guilty,  when  the  salaries  were  smaller  thsn 
now.  It  is  living  beyond  income  that  has 
been  with  most  defaulters  the  first  step  ;  and 
we  say  in  all  earnestness,  that  in  every  case, 
living  beyond  income'was  needless  and  crimi- 
nal. The  great  body  of  the  people  are  in  no 
mood  to  be  trifled  with  by  puerile  pleas  about 
social  position  and  beautiful  extravagance. 
That  kind  of  life  is  eseentiall}  vulgar,  because 
it  lacks  the  highest  culture,  which  is  self- 
control  and  self-denial. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  SOCIETY'S  CARE  FOR  ITS  MEMBERS. 

As  a  Society,  Friends  have  always  shown  a 
watchful  care  over  its  members,  and  is  it  not 
worth  while,  at  this  time,  to  consider  whether 
there  is  anything  left  undone,  which  should  be 
attended  to,  in  our  capacity  as  a  society,  that 
would  promote  the  best  welfare  of  our  mem- 
bers ?  The  subject  of  a  liberal  school  educa- 
tion is  an  important  one,  and  many  Friends 
are  alive  to  its  value ;  but  do  they  sufficiently 
appreciate  the  guarded  religious  education 
contemplated  by  our  discipline,  and  so  much 
esteemed  by  early  Friends  ? 

From  the  report  of  the  Yearly  Meeting's 
Educational  Committee  we  would  infer  not, 
and  fear  that  little  improvement  in  this  re- 
spect need  be  looked  for,  though  a  few  schools 
have  been  recently  established.  There  are 
those,  however,  who  are  out  of  the  reach  of 
Friends'  schools,  anxious  concerned  parents, 
who  desire  their  children  educated  under  the 
care  of  the  society,  but  are  helpless  in  this 
respect;  their  hands  hang  down  in  discour- 
agement, and  the  religious  family,  of  which 
they  are  members,  offers  no  words  of  sympa- 
thy—  no  means  of  available  relief; — their 
children  are  being  educated  with  those  pro- 
fessing with  other  religious  denominations,  or 
with  no  profession  at  all.  These  children  are 
expected  to  be  consistent  members  of  a  society 
whose  testimonies  and  rules  of  order  they  do 
not  rightly  value,  and,  perhaps,  do  not  un- 
derstand. Can  we  expect  such  to  grow  up  to 
be  a  strength  to  the  society  if  they  remain 
members  at  all,  and  will  we  not  be  quick  to 
call  them  offenders  when  they  violate  a  law 
of  which  they  are  ignorant  ? 

Is  there  not  a  responsibility  here  we  have 
not  yet  recognized,  and  which  should  claim 
the  immediate  and  earnest  attention  of  con- 
cerned Friends,  or  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  ? 

The  inquiry  arises,  "  would  the  establish- 
ment of  a  boarding-school  by  the  Yearly 
Meeting  furnish  the  relief  sought?  Could 
we  not  have  an  industrial-school,  where  with 
the  usual  branches  of  a  practical  and  thorough 
common  school  education,  instruction  might 
be  given  in  many  of  the  different  trades  and 
industrial  pursuits,  allowing  the  labor  of  the 
pupil  in  part  to  compensate  for  instruction^ 
thus  bringing  the  expense  of  education  within 
the  reach  of  most  of  our  members.  W.W.G. 

Third  month  27th,  1876. 

"Vanity  of  vanities,  saith  the  Preacher, 
vanity  of  vanities  ;  all  is  vanity." — Eccles., 
i,  2. 

To  what  did  "  the  Preacher,  the  son  of 
David,  the  King  of  Jerusalem,"  here  allude*? 
Surely,  not  to  that  wisdom  and  knowledge 
which  he  asked,  when  God  appeared  to  him! 
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in  the  "  night "  and  said,  "Ask  what  I  shall 
give  thee." 

Being  "young,"  and  "the  work  great," 
Solomon  was  impressed  with  the  responsibili- 
ty devolving  upon  him,  and  replied,  "  Let 
thy  promise  unto  David,  my  father,  be  estab- 
lished, for  Thou  hast  made  me  king  over  a 
people  like  unto  the  dust  of  the  earth  in  mul- 
titude. Give  me  now  wisdom  and  knowl- 
edge, that  I  may  go  out  and  come  in  before 
this  people;  for  who  can  judge  this  Thy  peo- 
ple that  is  so  great." 

Because  it  was  in  the  king's  heart  thus  to 
fulfill  his  duty,  and  that  he  had  not  asked  for 
riches  or  honor,  his  petition  was  granted, 
with  the  addition  of  wealth  such  as  none  of 
the  kings  before  had  known,  and  none  that 
should  come  " after  should  have  the  like;" 
so  that  he  surpassed  all  the  monarchs  "  of  the 
earth  for  riches  and  wisdom."  Then,  who  so 
truly  and  emphatically  could  testify  of  the 
emptiness  of  the  pomp  and  splendor  attached 
ito  earthly  greatness  as  one  who  had  partaken 
in  so  unparalelled  a  degree  of  its  highest 
honors ?  "I  have  seen  all  the  works  that 
are  done  under  the  sun,  and  behold  all  is 
vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit." 

The  lesson  embraced  in  this  text  is  worthy 
of  serious  note.    Excesses  will  always  pro- 
duce like  results.    It  doubtless  has  reference 
ito  the  undue  effort  to  accumulate  and  so 
I  beautify  and  embellish  the  innumerable  ob- 
,  jects  of  the  material  world,  that  they  would 
have  a  tendency  to  captivate  the  affections 
and  lead  the  mind  to  endeavor  to  create  an 
enduring  happiness  of  sublunary  things.  We 
i  may  infer  that  all  that  Solomon  possessed 
beyond  what  was  essential  to  real  comfort, 
was  estimated  by  him  as  vanity,  and  pro- 
duced vexation  of  spirit. 

Neither  houses  nor  land?,  orchards  nor 
i  pools  of  water,  horsemen  and  chariots,  nor 
servants  to  ride  before  nor  run  behind,  nor 
all  the  products  of  Egypt,  could  yield  the 
sweet  repose  the  immortal  part  craves,  nor 
I  prove  as  an  anchor  to  the  soul  in  times  of 
j  trouble.    Oh  that  the  people  would  learn 
i  wisdom — would  profit   by  experience,  and 
!  seek  happiness  where  it  may  be  found,  even 
>  in  loving  and  serving  God !     Then  would 
I   Thy  works  praise  Thee,  O  Lord,  and  Thy 
saints  bless  Thee,"  and  no  complaints  would 
be  heard  in  our  streets !       Sarah  Hunt. 

■   Third  month,  1876. 

:  ^SCRAPS^ 

|  FROM      UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 

!  How  many  ways  there  are  in  which  we  may 
»  be  helpful  to  each  other  as  we  pass  along 
i  through  time  !    Sometimes  we  may  be  help  3d 


by  a  comparison  of  our  every- day  experiences 
with  those  of  others;  for,  notwithstanding 
the  diversity  of  our  allotments,  we  have  many 
things  in  common  as  regards  the  trials,  the 
pleasures  and  the  reponsibilities  of  life ;  and 
if,  as  we  are  told,  "  experience  is  the  best 
teacher,"  why  may  we  not  profit  a  little  by 
that  of  another  as  well  as  our  own  ? 

The  words  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  "  that 
thou  hide  not  thyself  from  thy  own  flesh," 
may  be  applied  to  this  point,  inciting  us  to 
let  our  experiences  be  known  to  our  fellow- 
probationers. 

Now  I  am  about  to  practice  upon  the  above 
hint,  though  in  a  very  little  matter.  A 
thought  comes  sometimes  so  suddenly  to  me, 
and  differs  so  widely  from  the  train  of  thought 
which  I  may  have  been  indulging,  that  it 
seems  even  as  a  stranger,  and  at  first  I  know 
neither  its  origin  nor  its  mission.  On  such 
occasions  I  not  unfrequently  transfer  the 
thought  to  paper,  that  at  my  leisure  I  may 
examine  into  its  merits,  and  see  if  it  is  worth 
being  stored  away.  And  then  the  next  con- 
sideration is,  does  it  belong  to  me,  to  be  placed 
in  my  own  storehouse,  or  is  it  to  be  transmit- 
ted to  the  keeping  of  some  of  my  friends,  to 
furnish  them  with  a  crumb  of  refreshment 
for  some  season  when  other  resources  fail  ? 

I  find,  my  dear  ,  that  this  considera- 
tion involves  much  feeling,  and  I  not  unfre- 
quently adopt  the  conclusion  that  the  mission 
of  my  thought  ends  with  myself;  for  in  this 
busy  world  we  very  often  need  a  something 
to  arrest  us  in  our  mental  wanderings,  in  or- 
der that  we  may  fix  our  attention  upon  the 
realities  of  our  being ;  and  the  little  stranger 
thought  may,  if  received  and  entertained, 
prove  even  as  an  angel  whose  ministrations 
will  be  blessed  to  us. 

Perhaps  thou  wilt  say  I  attach  too  great 
importance  to  the  little  duty  of  sharing  with 
a  neighbor  what  we  may  have  in  our  every- 
day cup.  It  may  be  so ;  but  I  think  we  are 
more  helped  sometimes  by  little  things  that 
come  within  the  range  of  our  daily  ken  than 
we  are  by  the  knowledge  of  circumstances 
that  may  occur  but  once  in  a  life-time,  and 
perhaps  never  come  to  us.  The  one  we  can 
take  and  make  our  own  ;  and,  if  it  tells  us  of 
a  mistake,  we  may  be  thereby  warned  to  avoid 
the  same  error ;  while  the  other,  not  being  on 
a  level  with  our  experience,  passes  for  noth- 
ing, notwithstanding  its  greater  abstract  im- 
portance. 

I  will  close  my  rambling  note  with  a  fur- 
ther quotation  from  Isaiah,  in  which  he  elo- 
quently portrays  the  blessings  promised  to 
those  who  faithfully  carry  out  the  law  of  love 
toward  their  fellow-beings:  "  Then  shall  thy 
light  break  forth  as  the  morning,  and  thy 
health  shall  spring  forth  speedily ;  thy  right- 
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eousness  shall  go  before  thee,  and  the  glory 
of  the  Lord  shall  be  thy  rearward.  Then 
shalt  thou  call,  and  the  Lord  shall  answer ; 
thou  shalt  cry,  and  He  shall  say,  Here  I  am." 

We  often  judge  our  fellow-man  too  harshly. 
My  mind  has  been  dwelling  on  Peter.  He 
evidently  did  not  understand  the  Master  or 
himself.  Strong  and  bold  in  the  assertion 
that  he  would  go  with  Him  to  prison  and  to 
death,  he  weakly  gave  way  before  an  excited 
multitude,  and  denied  that  he  knew  Him. 
Notwithstanding  this,  when  asked  by  Jesus 
if  he  loved  Him,  his  reply  finally  was,  "  Thou 
knowest  all  things ;  Thou  knowest  that  I  love 
Thee."  And  so  it  is,  my  sister,  in  the  deep 
recesses  of  man's  mind — there  is  a  love  of 
good,  hidden  from  the  sight  of  man  and  pub- 
licly denied,  and  yet  true  and  fervent.  It  is 
He  only  who  knows  all  things  that  knows  of 
this  love,  and  it  is  this  love  that  works  out 
the  salvation  of  men.  But  we  do  not  see  it 
in  each  other,  and  therefore  we  too  frequently 
indulge  in  condemnation  for  want  of  knowl- 
edge. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  FOURTH  MONTH  8,  1876. 


Note. — In  copying,  for  our  paper,  the 
article  on  Watkins'  Glen,  Goldsmith  was 
mentioned  by  mistake  for  Campbell,  in  con- 
nection with  the  valley  of  Wyoming.  The 
error  was  not  observed  until  seen  in  print. 

Editorial  Note. — We  have  abundant 
evidence,  from  various  quarters,  that  the  in- 
terest of  our  readers  in  the  contributions  of 
our  European  Correspondent,  continued,  as 
they  were,  through  nearly  two  volumes  of 
our  paper,,  has  been  kept  up  to  the  last.  It 
falls  to  the  lot  of  few  persons  to  be  able  to 
present  the  impressions  made  upon  their 
minds  during  such  a  journey,  in  a  manner  to 
make  those  who  stay  at  home  sharers  in  the 
interest  and  pleasure  attendant  upon  travel. 

We  have  been  kindly  permitted  to  copy 
from  a  journal,  kept  by  a  Friend  resident  in 
London,  (Eng.),  since  deceased,  who,  with 
his  wife  and  daughter,  made  a  visit  to  the 
"Holy  Land,"  in  1869.  The  journal  was 
written  solely  for  the  gratification  of  rela- 
tives and  friends ;  but  the  familiar  style,  and 
the  sprightly  narration  of  simple  incidents, 
we  think  rather  add  to,  than  diminish  its 
interest. 


International  Temperance  Confer- 
ence.— We  have  received  a  circular,  issued 
by  the  National  Temperance  Society,  calling 
an  International  Temperance  Conference, 
to  meet  in  Philadelphia  on  Third-day,  Sixth 
month  13th,  1876.  It  is  expected  that  the 
Conference  will  continue  in  session  three 
days. 

A  series  of  papers,  embracing  a  condensed 
history  of  the  origin,  and  work  of  the  vari- 
ous Temperance  organizations,  etc.,  will  be 
presented  by  able  and  thoroughly  competent 
writers. 

The  committee  cordially  and  earnestly  in- 
vite delegates  from  all  religious,  bodies  in 
sympathy  with  the  objects  of  the  Conference, 
and  from  all  Temperance  Societies. 


What  we  Owe  to  our  Society. — When 
we  hear  of  the  large  sums  of  money  ex- 
pended in  the  erection  and  furnishing  of 
many  of  the  houses  for  worship  in  our  city 
and  elsewhere,  and  of  the  amounts  that  are 
yearly  raised  to  keep  up  religious  services, 
therein,  we  are  led  to  think  that  Friends 
have  yet  to  learn  the  art  of  giving  for  the 
maintenance  of  their  meetings. 

If  we  have  no  minister,  at  a  large  salary, 
to  support,  no  choir  or  organist  to  employ, 
— and  no  expenses  incurred  in  keeping  up 
ordinances  and  sacraments,  we  do  have 
needy  brethren  and  sisters  to  look  after  and 
assist,  and,  by  the  form  of  church  organiza- 
tion that  holds  us  together,  we  are  as  truly 
bound  to  provide  for  them  as  if  they  were  of 
our  own  immediate  households.  In  this  lies 
the  difference  between  ourselves  and  most 
other  religious  bodies,  for  while  a  measure 
of  support  is  handed  forth  to  the  needy  in 
some  denominations,  in  many  cases  they  are 
left  to  State  and  municipal  charities,  without 
any  provision  being  made  to  better  their 
temporal  condition. 

The  heating  and  lighting  of  our  meeting 
houses,  and  the  care  required  to  keep  them 
in  order,  cannot  cost  much  less  than  is  paid 
for  like  expenses  in  the  other  houses  for 
worship,  so  that  there  is  need  for  us  to  exam- 
ine into  this  matter,  that  we  may  know 
where  we  stand,  and  be  satisfied  that  our 
whole  duty  in  respect  to  giving  is  discharged. 
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There  is  no  reason  why  a  Friend  should 
!  contribute  less  to  advance  the  objects  of  the 
|  religious  society  of  which  he  is  a  member, 
I  than  do  the  members  of  any  other  society. 
We  know  that  it  takes  money  to  carry  on 
any  human  organization.    And  the  church, 
which,  in  its  offices  and  operations,  was  in- 
I  tended  to  embrace  every  object  that  has  for 
I  its  ultimate  end  the  temporal,  as  well  as  the 
spiritual,  good  of  all  over  whom  it  exerts  an 
influence  should,  by  benevolent,  educational 
and  social  means,  carrj  out  the  grand  idea 
of  brotherhood,  upon  which  its  fjundations 
were  laid.    And  as  we  come  more  and  more 
to  recognize  this  brotherhood,  and  the  equal- 
ity of  right  to  all  the  privileges  of  children 
of  one  common  Father  which  it  teaches,  we 
are  made  to  realize  that  we  hold  all  that  we 
possess  for  the  common  good. 

If  we  are  blessed  with  abundance,  we  ought, 
I  as  good  stewards  of  the  manifold  grace  of 
God,  to  consider  ourselves  accountable  to 
.  Him  for  the  use  we  make  of  the  increase 

i  thereof. 

The  whole  teaching  of  the  religion  of 
!  Jesus  is  opposed  to  the  accumulation  of  great 
riches.  It  does  not  rebuke  the  diligent, 
far-sighted  man,  who,  by  steadfast,  honest 
effort,  adds  largely  to  his  worldly  posses- 
sions ;  but  it  does  wholly  forbid  the  hoarding 
of  the  increase,  as  opposed  to  every  principle 
of  generous  feeling  towards  our  less  favored 
brethren,  and  contrary  to  the  practise  and 
■  example  of  all  those  whose  lives  have  been 
the  best  exponents  of  the  Divine  perfection. 

While,  in  the  early  days  of  the  disciples, 
;;  it  was  found  necessary  to  have  all  things  in 
I  common,  and  no  man  counted  aught  that  he 
possessed  his  own ;  the  condition  of  society 
and  the  advanced  civilization  of  the  age  in 
'  which  we  live,  give  greater  breadth  to  human 

ii  effort,  and  stronger  incentives  to  accumulate 
i  for  individual  benefit. 

It  is  no  part  of  the  office  of  a  church  or- 
ganization to  control  the  resources  of  its 
members,  or  to  fix  the  limit  of  their  gifts  ; 
1  but  it  has  the  right  to  expect  liberal,  gener- 
ous support  in  all  its  humane  and  Christian 
efforts,  and  that  every  member  will  give 
willingly  and  without  stint,  according  to 
the  measure  of  success  that  has  blest  hi3 
worldly  efforts. 


MARRIED. 

COMLY — WILDMAN. — On  the  9th  of  Third  mo., 
1876,  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  mother,  Anda- 
lusia, Bucks  county,  Pa  ,  under  the  care  of  Byberry 
Monthly  Meeting,  Edward  Comly,  of  Byberry,  Phil- 
adelphia, to  Lavinia,  daughter  of  the  late  Joshua 
K.  Wildman. 

WEBSTER — TOMLINSON. — On  the  16th  of  Third 
month,  1876,  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  parents, 
underthecareof  Byberry  Monthly  Meetingof  Friends, 
Harris  Webster  to  Mary  Anna  Tomlinsonj  daughter 
of  Watson  Tomlinson. 


DIED. 

COOK. — Peacefully  passed  away  on  the  evening 
of  the  13th  of  Second  month,  1876,  Henry  W  Cook, 
in  the  69th  year  of  his  age. 

As  his  thoughts  dwelt  upon  the  event  which  he 
foresaw  was  near,  he  expressed  himself  as  fully  re- 
signed to  the  will  of  God,  not  one  doubt  arising  to 
disturb  his  peace.  His  death  was  one  long  to  be 
remembered — not  dead,  but  sweetly  sleeping  ;  "pass- 
ing from  one  life  to  another,"  as  he  said  almost  as 
the  messenger  of  departure  was  approaching.  As 
he  lived  so  he  died.  "  Almost  in  glory,"  he  said, 
and  expired. 

He  was  born  in  Washington,  Pa.,  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Society  of  Friends,  to  which  his  parents 
belonged.  When  about  23  years  of  age  he  went  to 
Baltimore,  where  he  married  and  has  since  resided. 
He  was  engaged  in  mercantile  business  till  within 
the  last  seven  or  eight  years,  when  he  retired  from 
its  active  pursuits.  His  active  disposition,  how- 
ever, never  allowed  him  to  be  idle,  and  he  was  con- 
stantly employed  in  some  good  work  either  for  his 
family  or  others.  Many  in  the  community  in  which 
he  lived  will  miss  him  where  his  kindly  sympathy 
was  so  much  felt.  Around  the  hearthstone  of  his 
family,  however,  was  where  his  love  shone  most 
conspicuously.  No  sacrifice  was  too  great  and  no 
duty  too  burdensome  if  thereby  the  happiaess  of  one 
member  of  it  would  be  enhanced.  His  memory  and 
the  memory  of  his  goodness  is  cherished  as  a  price- 
less legacy. 

CUTLER. — At  the  residence  of  her  son,  in  Cecil 
county,  Md.,  Third  month  28th,  1876,  Miriam  Cut- 
ler, aged  85  years ;  a  member  of  Little  Britain 
Monthly  Meeting. 

TUPMAN. — In  this  city,  on  the  23d  of  Third  mo., 
1876,  William  W.  Tupman,  in  the  23d  year  of  his 
age. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
INDIANS. 

Delegates  from  the  Executive  Committees 
of  the  Seven  Yearly  Meetings  of  Friends, 
who  have  charge  of  the  Indians  in  the 
Northern  Superintendency,  met  in  Washing- 
ton, on  the  30th  and  31st  ultimo,  to  consider 
the  present  aspect  of  the  Indian  question  as 
it  relates  to  the  Society  of  Friends.  Since 
they  accepted  the  Agency,  by  invitation  of 
President  Grant,  in  1869,  this  greatly 
wronged  people  have  been  raised  from  a 
state  of  semi-barbarism  to  partial  civiliza- 
tion, cultivating  the  arts  of  civilized  life  and 
gradually  coming  under  humanizing  and 
Christian  influences.    As  the  question  now 
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presents  itself,  it  appears  probable  that  the 
humane  policy  of  the  President  is  likely  to 
be  changed.  The  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, of  the  House  of  Representatives,  has 
introduced  a  proposition  to  transfer  the  In- 
dian Bureau  to  the  War  Department,  which 
will  soon  be  considered  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  in  the  following  language : 

"  That  the  management  of  all  Indian 
affairs,  and  of  all  matters  arising  out  of 
Indian  relations,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby 
transferred  from  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  to  the  War  Department,  and  the 
same  are  hereby  placed  under  the  Secretary 
of  War,  agreeably  to  such  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  may  'prescribe.  And  provided, 
further,  That  the  office  of  Indian  affairs  is 
hereby  abolished,  and  the  execution  of  all 
laws,  and  parts  of  laws,  applicable  to  the 
management  of  Indian  affairs,  and  of  matters 
arising  out  of  Indian  relations,  is  hereby 
lodged  with  the  Secretary  of  War.  And 
provided,  further,  That  the  duties  now  being 
entrusted  to,  and  performed  by  'Indian 
agents  and  other  officials  and  employees  of 
every  kind  and  description,  will  be  performed 
by  officers,  soldiers  and  employees  of  the 
army." 

At  the  time  of  their  visit  the  President 
was  indisposed  and  unable  to  see  the  Dele- 
gates, but  they  had  interviews  with  the  officers 
of  the  Indian  Department,  and  with  promi- 
nent members  of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 
A  respectful  remonstrance  against  the  pro- 
posed measure  was  prepared  and  presented 
by  Senator  Morton,  of  Indiana,  and  Repre- 
sentative Townsend,  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
provisions  of  the  Bill  will  be  strenuously 
opposed,  and,  though  there  may  be  some 
modifications,  it  is  feared  that  a  majority  of 
the  present  Congress  will  favor  the  transfer. 
Should  this  be  the  case,  it  is  probable  Friends 
will  be  released  from  the  further  charge  of 
the  Indians,  and  that  much  that  has  been 
gained  will  be  lost.  A  Delegate. 

Fourth  mo.  2,  1876. 


KECOLLECTIONS  OF  A   TOUR    IN    THE  EAST, 
IN  THE  SPRING  OF  1869. 

No.  i. 

Third  mo.  1st. — It  was  a  stormy  day  when 
we  arrived  at  Briudisi.  We  had  traveled  by 
the  long,  unbroken  line  (except  the  necessary 
packet  service  and  changes  of  stations  at 
some  of  the  larger  towns),  from  London  via 
Paris,  Turin  and  Ancona,  over  the  newly- 
opened  Mount  Cenis  railway — that  wonderful 
work  of  engineering  enterprise  and  skill. 

This  route  is  not  only  the  quickest,  but 
also  involves  the  shortest  possible  sea  passage 
to  the  East :  and,  therefore,  commends  itself 


strongly  to  those  of  weak  stomachs  and  some- 
what light  heads.    The  threatening  appear- 
ance of  the  weather,  the  previous  evening, 
had  considerably  increased,  and  ended  in  the 
wind  rising,  with  heavy  rain  all  night.  As 
we  ran  down  the  eastern  coast  of  Italy  we 
could   see  the  white-crested  waves  of  the  1 
Adriatic,  wildly  tossing  themselves  into  the 
sheen  whenever  the  proximity  to  the  shore- 
line, and  the  moon  breaking  through  the 
edges  of  the  clouds,  rendered  the  sea  visible,  !il 
and  heard  them  thundering  against  the  shore.  lK 
It  blew  a  perfect  hurricane  by  the  time  we  k 
reached  Brindisi,  where  we  were  to  take  the  &[ 
steamer  to  Alexandria,  sailing  that  evening  ^ 
in  course.  k 

We  were  a  mixed  party,  made  up  of  a 
variety  of  elements,  attracted  together  by  a  r 
common  object,  under  the  organization  and  ![a 
management  of  Thomas  Cook,  well  known  as  & 
having  so  many  years  successfully  conducted  ^ 
numerous  British,  and  gradually  extending  fa 
continental  excursions ;  but  never  before  Fs 
having  undertaken  a  trip  to  the  East.  He  k 
had  gone  on  before,  to  conduct  the  first  sec- 
tion  of  the  party  up  the  Nile  as  far  as  the  h 1 
first  cataract,  while  we,  who  were  less  ambi- 
tious, followed  on  under  the  able  leadership  loo 
of  John  Ripley,  to  meet  together  at  the  « 
Pyramids, — our  ultimate  destination  in  Low-  W] 
er  Egypt, — or  some  earlier  point,  before  pro-  j» 
ceeding  to  Palestine.  h 

The  great  advantage  of  an  organization  of  m 
this  kind  is,  that  everything  being  planned  j  tot 
and  settled  beforehand,  with  all  the  needful  i  ki 
arrangements  as  to  hotels,  conveyances,  rail-  to 
road  tickets,  steamers,  &c,  we  are  not  troub- 
led  with  any  of  those  doubts  and  anxieties,  k 
or  the  bargainings,  disputes,  and  other  causes  j  fro 
of  unpleasantness  which  often  occupy  and  But 
waste  so  much  time,  and  mar  the  pleasure,  kt 
especially  in  unknown  and  untried  journey-  lot 
ing.  And,  therefore,  we  had  nothing  to  do  toy 
but  to  find  fault  and  grumble  in  bad  weather,  b 
with  the  compensation  of  having  our  whole  i  bo 
time  at  our  command  for  observation  and  i  kr 
enjoyment  when  it  was  otherwise.  lad 

The  time  appointed  for  the  sailing  of  our  b, 
steamer  was  9  o'clock  in  the  evening,  which  m 
gave  us  the  rest  of  the  day  to  look  about  us  !  and 
at  Brindisi ;  but  it  rained  and  blew  so  hard  j  It 
that  we  were  quite  unable  to  do  justice  to  the  less 
numerous  remains  of  antiquity  with  which  !  it w 
this  city,  the  Brundusium  of  the  Romans,  ml 
abounds.  Its  present  appearance  is  decayed  I  ftd 
and  miserable  enough,  but  may  revive  with  j  luc 
the  popularity  of  the  newly-opened  line  of  i  tool 
rail.  |  %\ 

The  accommodation  at  the  hotel  is  not  !  pers 
such  as  modern  traveling  requires,  but,  no  ^ 
doubt,  will  improve  on  demand.  Some  of  itn 
our  more  enterprising  gentlemen  sallied  out  lie] 
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to  explore,  but  were  driven  back  by  the  vio- 
lence of  the  wind  and  rain.  During  a  partial 
lull  in  the  storm,  most  of  our  party  suc- 
ceeding in  making  our  way  along  one  or  two 
ill-paved,  crooked,  dilapidated  streets,  to  the 
two  noble  marble  columns,  the  great  objects 
of  interest  in  the  place,  that  stood  at  the  head 
of  the  ancient  "  Appian  Way."  The  one 
nearly  perfect,  the  other  broken,  and  more 
than  half  of  it  having  disappeared ;  they  are 
still  very  beautiful  in  their  decay.  There 
are  attempts  at  restoration,  which,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  will  not  entirely  spoil  them.  Near  the 
same  spot,  reached  by  scrambling  over  some 
heaps  of  rubbish  at  the  top  of  a  flight  of  di- 
lapidated stone  steps,  is  a  dirty,  blue  wooden 
door,  said  to  belong  to  the  house  where  Virgil 
died.  The  lower  part  is  inhabited  by  a  mis- 
erable family ;  the  inside  was  so  dark  and 
dismal,  and  altogether  so  close  and  filthy, 
that  those  who  ventured  in  were  glad  to  make 
their  escape  into  the  open  air  as  quickly  as 
possible.  A  poor  Italian  boy  who  did  not 
.  beg,  but  evidently  hoped  to  pick  up  something 
by  his  attention  and  services,  was  shivering 
i  in  the  cold  and  wet. 

The  rain  continued  furious ;  and,  as  we 
j-  looked  out  at  sea,  beyond  the  harbor,  which 
\  we  could  not  help  doing,  the  prospect  was 
:  anything  but  encouraging.  The  wild,  white- 
i  crested,  mountainous  billows  were  lashed,  as 
:  it  were,  into  madness,  and  seemed  as  if  they 
must  inevitably  devour  everything  entrusted 
to  their  mercy.  Some  of  our  party  began  to 
be  a  little  faint-hearted,  and  would  willingly 
have  delayed  the  departure  of  the  steamer, 
by  application  to  the  authorities,  at  least  for 
that  night,  feeling  that  it  was  like  tempting 
I  Providence  to  put  to  sea  in  such  a  gale. 
But,  being  a  mail-boat,  unless  it  was  abso- 
lutely impracticable  to  sail,  the  captain  had 
i  no  such  power,  but  instead  of  listening  to 
tany  such  dereliction,  he  only  ordered  us  on 
I  board  at  half-past  five  instead  of  nine  o'clock, 
in  order  to  make  sure  of  getting  clear  of  the 
!  harbor  and  the  adjacent  rocks  before  daylight 
!  had  quite  failed.  This  was  his  only  anxiety, 
i  for,  once  fairly  out  to  sea,  he  had  perfect 
I  confidence  in  the  trustworthiness  of  his  ship, 
land  in  his  own  command  of  her. 

It  was  a  severe  struggle  to  get  down  to  the 
i  vessel  against  the  violence  of  the  wind,  which 
lit  was  difficult  to  stand  against  in  the  street, 
tand  through  the  wet  and  mud  of  the  quay ; 
*and,  as  we  were  hurried  on  board,  it  was 
'rough  work  and  not  without  peril.  The 
•confusion  was  too  great  to  admit  of  our  iden- 
tifying and  reclaiming  the  whole  of  our 
personal  luggage  before  everything  was 
ordered  down  and  the  hold  closed,  which  was 
very  annoying,  but  as  soon  as  the  ship  was 
safely  out  of  the  harbor,  the  pitching  and 
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rolling  was  such  as  speedily  to  take  away  all 
thought  or  care  about  luggage,  or  anything: 
eise  but  scrambling  into  our  respective  berths 
as  quickly  as  possible,  which  was  not  effected 
without  difficulty  and  some  accident. 

The  laboring  of  the  machinery,  and  the 
thundering  of  the  angry  waves  against  the 
windows  of  the  berths,  occasionally  with  a 
violence  as  if  to  gain  admittance,  only  the 
more  ferociously  because  it  was  in  vain, 
lasted  far  into  the  night.  Toward  morning 
there  was  some  abatement,  and,  the  captain 
having  run  across  to  the  lee  shelter  of  the 
Ionian  Islands,  we  were  surprised  and  de- 
lighted to  find  ourselves,  at  day-break,  run- 
ning in  a  comparatively  smooth  channel  be- 
tween Cephalonica  and  Ithica.  Zante  was 
ahead  ;  Patras  and  the  coast  of  the  Morea  in 
the  further  distance.  Most  of  these  islands 
are  rugged  and  lofty,  with  fine,  bold  rocky 
promontories,  snow  still  remaining  on  the 
higher  summits,  beautiful  and  verdant  below» 
The  effect  of  sailing  among  them,  frequently 
in  land-locked  channels,  reminding  strongly 
of  the  finer  portions  of  our  Scotch  Loch  and 
Highland  scenery,  was  almost  magical.  It 
was  an  interlude  of  unexpected  enjoyment, 
so  long  as  our  course  lay  among  the  shelter 
of  these  islands.  On  getting  out  to  sea  again 
we  caught  the  turbulence  and  grand  swell  of 
the  Mediterranean  once  more-  Passed  south 
of  Crete,  and  somewhere  about  there,  must 
have  crossed  the  track  of  the  apostle  Paul, 
on  those  fourteen  dreadful  days.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  voyage  is  out  of  sight  of 
land,  the  African  coast  not  being  visible 
before  the  first  objects  that  catch  the  eye  in 
the  approach  to  Alexandria.  The  weather 
had  moderated,  the  sun  rose  cloudless,  and  we 
steamed  into  the  harbor,  about  10  o'clock,  on 
the  morning  of  the  5th. 

Who  can  describe  the  strange  and  striking 
scene  that  presents  itself  on  first  entering  the 
harbor  of  Alexandria  ?  It  far  surpassed  any- 
thing I  had  pictured  or  been  able  to  gather 
from  books.  The  white  flat-roofed  houses, 
the  cupolas,  towers,  minarets  and  public 
buildings,  of  a  type  entirely  different  from 
our  own,  all  bright  and  basking  in  the  bril- 
liant sunshine ;  the  magnificent  shipping  in 
the  harbor,  with  the  colors  of  all  nations 
flying,  the  handsome  Turkish  flag  predomi- 
nent,  the  multitudinous  small  craft  of  every 
variety,  with  their  gay  and  motley  crews  of 
every  complexion  and  every  costume,  jabber- 
ing and  gesticulating  with  the  utmost  energy, 
formed  a  whole  of  such  thorough  oriental- 
ism, almost  without  European  dilution,  that 
it  seemed  as  if  we  had  been  dropped  sudden- 
ly into  the  arena  of  another  planet,  No  sooner 
had  we  cast  anchor  than  we  were  boarded  by 
a  boat's  crew  of  solemn,  dignified  officials. 
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Their  duty  being  over,  the  usual  attacks  upon 
us  and  our  luggage,  by  the  legion  of 
smaller  boat's  crews,  would  have  been  over- 
whelming but  for  a  commissioner,  who  came 
on  board,  pre-engaged  by  our  conductor  to 
take  special  charge  of  us  and  our  affairs. 
The  Custom  House  was  got  through  in  the 
usual  manner,  for  the  whole  party,  without 
much  difficulty. 

Then  came  the  harum-scarum  drive  in  an 
omnibus  and  some  rickety  carriages,  through 
narrow,  crooked,  close,  uneven  streets,  crowd- 
ed with  a  motley,  variously  clad,  and  half 
clad  populatioo,  mingled  up  with  donkeys, 
mules,  small  bony  horses,  a  few  camels,  mul- 
titudes of  lazy  dogs,  — men  of  every  class  and 
color,  white,  black  and  deep  intermediate 
hues;  priests,  professors,  Rabbi,  peddlers, 
drinkers,  smokers,  idlers,  beggars, — women 
veiled  up  to  the  eyes  ;  the  air  reeking  with 
the  most  abominable  smells — to  our  hotel,  in 
the  long  open  square  or  platz  near  the  centre 
of  the  city.  It  is  impossible  to  do  justice,  by 
any  description,  to  this  wonderful  place  and 
population,  and  to  the  entirely  different 
aspect  of  human  life,  men  and  things  into 
which  we  are  at  once  plunged  upon  first  set- 
ting foot  within  this  centre,  or  cess  pool  of 
the  three  old  continents. 

We  visited  the  Pasha's  palace,  most  gor- 
geous in  gildings,  tapestry  and  furniture, 
Cleopatra's  Needle,  the  Viceroy's  garden,  on 
an  artificial  branch  of  the  Nile,  open  to  the 
public  on  certain  days;  Pompey's  pillar, 
overlooking  the  great  uninclosed  cemetery, 
—a  perfect  wilderness  of  densely  crowded 
white  and  painted  Egyptian  tombs.  This 
drive  gave  us  a  view  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  city.  It  presented  a  repetition,  for  the 
most  part,  of  all  the  features  we  had  previ- 
ously noticed  on  first  entering  it,  with  some 
new  ones.  The  retrospect  of  the  first  day  in 
Egypt  is  that  of  intense  sadness  and  melan- 
choly, on  witnessing  the  general  decay,  the 
aspect  of  human  life,  and  the  social  condi- 
tion, exhibited  in  this  once  flourishing  capi- 
tal, the  former  high  seat  of  Jewish  learning, 
and  of  early  Christian  civilization. 

Two  more  days  were  spent  in  Alexandria, 
partly  in  social  visiting,  without  materially 
altering  our  impressions  of  the  place,  though, 
perhaps,  it  rather  improved  upon  us,  or,  we 
became  more  used  to  it.  On  one  of  the 
afternoons  we  went  out  to  Ramie,  by  the  short 
suburban  rail,  on  the  kind  invitation  of  S. 
S.  Allen,  to  his  country  villa  there.  They 
call  it  in  the  "  Desert,"  and  strange  and  arid 
are  the  features  of  the  country  as  soon  as  we 
leave  Alexandria  behind  us,  until  we  reach 
this  oasis  of  genteel  suburban  residences. 
An  entirely  novel  and  beautiful  flora,  mostly 
of   crassalaceous   sea-side  plants,  adorned 


every  spot  where  the  grateful  moisture  could 
reach — mesembreanthemum  chrystallinum  tak- 
ing the  place  of  our  common  plantage  on  all 
the  waste  ground  by  the  roadsides.  We 
walked  out  to  the  sea  shore,  where  a  small 
Doric  temple  has  lately  been  uncovered  from 
the  accumulations  of  sand.  Though  much 
dilapidated,  the  worn  and  broken  columns 
stood  out  in  fine  relief  against  the  clear  blue 
sea  and  sky.  Thence  to  the  remains  of  a 
large  Roman  camp,  evidently  a  place  of 
great  strength  in  former  times.  Many  acre3 
of  the  rough  waste  were  covered  with  the 
fragments  of  broken  Roman  pottery.  This 
spot  was  likewise  the  scene  of  more  modern 
conflicts. 

We  already  begin  to  feel  the  glare  of  the 
sun  as  something  quite  different  from  what 
we  are  accustomed  in  our  own  country  ;  but 
the  heat  is  not  yet  really  oppressive,  and  the 
evenings  are  cool  and  balmy.  What  with 
the  Mohametan  Sabbath  on  Sixth-day,  the 
Jewish  on  Seventh-day,  and  the  Christian  on 
First  day,  there  is  naturally  but  little  gen- 
eral observance  of  either.  There  was,  how- 
ever, a  marked  quietness  in  the  streets  of 
Alexandria  this  evening.  On  ordinary  days 
the  shops  mostly  close  regularly  from  12  to  3 
o'clock  throughout  the  East. 

Third  mo.  8th. — We  left  Alexandria,  by 
the  8  o'clock  express  train  this  morning,  for 
Cairo,  130  miles.  The  same  strange  scenes 
of  life  and  manners,  in  the  aspect  of  man 
and  animals,  and  of  nature,  presented  them- 
selves in  the  omnibus  drive  to  the  station, 
through  a  part  of  the  city  we  had  not  been 
in  before.  The  more  we  see  of  it  the  more 
we  become  conscious  of  how  utterly  different 
the  Oriental  type  of  life  and  civilization  are 
from  ours.  The  camel  among  animals,  and 
the  palm  among  plants,  are  striking  repre- 
sentatives of  some  of  the  peculiar  character- 
istics. I  must  not  forget  the  stately  features 
of  the  latter,  either  singly,  as  it  sometimes 
sends  its  magnificent  fronds  out  of  an  adjoin- 
ing court  yard,  right  over  the  tops  of  the 
houses, — or  in  a  grove,  the  grand  and  solemn 
appearance  of  which,  when  finely  grown,  our 
conservatory  specimens  give  us  no  idea.  On 
kaving  Alexandria,  the  rail  soon  crosses  the 
broad,  shallow  expanse  of  Lake  Mareotis. 
Flights  of  strati ge  birds  were  disturbed  from 
its  waters.  The  general  aspect  of  the  coun- 
try is  that  of  a  dead  level.  Every  rising  bit 
of  ground,  even  of  the  smallest  elevation 
above  the  surrounding  plain,  is  occupied  by 
an  Arab  village.  Most  of  these  are  misera- 
ble, consisting  of  hovels  built  of  baked  mud, 
or  mere  holes  scooped  out  of  the  ground, 
often  filthy  in  the  extreme,  and  abounding 
in  animals,  like  the  Irish  cabin;  sheep, 
goats,  fowls  and  kine,  but  not  the  pig.  There 
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are  better  towns,  here  and  there,  with  the 
mosque  and  minaret.  On  the  whole,  the 
country  is  very  thickly  inhabited,  and  being 
assiduously  cultivated,  without  enclosures, 
presents,  at  this  time  of  the  year,  a  luxuri- 
antly rich  and  green  appearance. 

The  poor  Arabs  tend  iheir  cattle  and  other 
live  stock  with  the  utmost  care,  and  seem 
affectionately  attached  to  them.  Many  of 
the  scenes  presented  were  those  of  antique, 
peaceful,  pastoral  beauty.  The  picturesque 
camel  might  be  seen  ploughing,  yoked  to 
gether  with  the  ox  or  buffalo  ;  and  strings  of 
camels  carrying  their  burdens,  with  asses, 
mules  and  a  breed  of  small  horses  in  abund- 
ance, on  the  roads  or  about  the  towns.  Num- 
erous water-wheels,  for  the  purposes  of  irriga- 
tion, are  a  peculiar  feature ;  and  the  women 
carrying  water  in  "  amphorse "  on  their 
heads,  bespoke  the  need  and  value  of  that 
article.  The  costumes  added  no  small  va- 
riety ;  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  better 
towns,  or  at  the  more  populous  stations,  where 
there  was  room  for  display,  often  grand  and 
imposing  in  the  extreme.  Irreverent  as  the 
railway  and  the  telegraph  wires  appear, 
ruthlessly  invading  these  primitive  scenes, 
and  in  their  precision  and  speed  so  opposed 
to  the  native  deliberate  habits  and  lack  of 
energy,  the  cheapest  class  of  carriages  is, 
nevertheless,  greatly  patronized  by  the  Arabs, 
and  the  gaiety  and  hubbub  are  often  like  that 
at  a  crowded  Irish  station.  They  may, 
therefore,  prove  to  be  educational  means  of 
no  small  potency. 

From  "  Light  thro'  a  Lattice." 
FORGIVENESS. 

J.  A.    E.  BROWN. 

Our  Father  is  more  pitiful  than  men  ; 
We  offer  mercy  to  our  fellow-men, 
But  His  is  tender  mercy — changeless  love  ; 
Still  watching  the  returning  step  to  see, 
And  lead  it  upwards  to  its  home  above. 
Still,  His  untiring  gentleness  to  prove, 
I  He  does  not  wait  the  sinner  to  befriend 

Until  he  has  repented  ;  but,  to  draw 
I  Him  fearless  unto  Hi3  patient  breast, 
|  He  doth  sweet  messages  of  kindness  send, 
;  Gives  every  gift,  except  the  gift  of  rest : 
'  For  that  divinest  Love's  unchanging  law 
Stores  for  His  servants  only.    But  all  bright 
And  lovely  things  He  scatters  from  man's  birth  : 
He  pours  His  sunshine  on  the  sianer's  head, 
>  And  lends  him  all  the  glory  of  the  earth. 
I  Human  forgiveness  seldom  learns  of  Him. 
But  seldom  do  we  rear  in  perfectness, 
The  floweret  fair  of  the  celestial  land  ; 
Sometimes  we  boast  its  beauty,  when  'tis  like 
The  thistle  on  some  rough  and  stony  ground, — 
A  crimson  tuft  of  scented  down  within, 
Fragrant  with  honied  perfumes,  but  around, 
A  circle  of  sharp  prickles,  which  each  spike 
Plants  in  the  hand  that  would  the  blossom  win. 
Forgiveness  should  be  love's  forgetfulness, — 
Like  the  warm  welcome  of  a  father's  hand. 


Oh  !  let  us  all  learn  kindness  from  our  Lord  ; 
Compassion  which  remembers  all  the  pain 
The  sinner  suffers,  and,  by  patience  led, 
Returns  to  raise  the  fallen  yet  again, 
When  roads  are  icy  and  cold  winds  abroad  ; 
Which  watches  as  we  watch  by  a  sick  bed, 
Longing  the  anguish  should  not  be  in  vain  ; 
Repentance,  crowning  with  the  peace  of  God. 
Teach  us,  0  Saviour,  by  Thy  Spirit  meek  ! 
0  give  us  this  sweet  plant  which  cannot  grow 
But  as  Thou  plants  it  in  our  thirsty  ground, — 
Thy  tender  mercy.    Send  us  forth  to  seek 
In  Thy  dear  name  the  lost,  till  they  are  found 
And  brought  into  Thy  fold,  weary  and  weak, 
Until  Thy  perfect  love  the  wanderers  know. 


FOR  THE  YOUNG. 

From  The  British  Friend. 
THE  TWO  PRISCILLA  GURNEYS. 

It  is  remarkable  enough  that  in  two  gen- 
erations in  the  same  family,  two  such  women 
as  these  two  Priscillas  should  have  appeared. 
Very  few  even  of  the  later  of  these  genera- 
tions survive ;  and  to  the  present,  if  any 
really  adequate  description  were  offered  of 
these  two — both  of  them  ministers  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends — whether  as  respects  their 
spiritual  gifts,  their  intellectual  superiority, 
or  their  surpassing  personal  beauty  and  at- 
tractiveness, such  description  would  seem  so 
exaggerated,  not  to  say  fabulous,  that  it  must 
be  declined.  But  some  remembrance  of 
"  Priscilla  Gurney,  Jun,"  the  sister  of  Joseph 
John  Gurney,  may  be  retained  by  a  larger 
number  (though  she  died  a  young  woman), 
than  that  of  her  father's  (John  Gurney 's) 
first  cousin,  the  "  Priscilla  Hannah  Gurney," 
of  whom,  in  the  first  place,  some  mention 
must  be  made.  Owing  to  the  close  friendship 
between  her  and  my  grand-uncle,  Kichard 
Reynolds  (whose  house,  whether  at  Coalbrook 
Dale,  or  afterwards  in  Bristol,  was  always 
her  home  for  a  large  portion  of  her  time),  she 
was,  from  my  earliest  memory  till  her  death 
in  1828,  a  very  marked  and  most  interesting 
figure  upon  the  scene  of  social  and  domestic 
life.  But,  while  desirous  to  record  a  slight 
notice  of  the  "  Two  Priscillas,"  it  must  be 
done  very  much  in  some  words  of  others  that 
may  not  be  known  to  the  reader,  because 
more  especially  in  reference  to  P.  H.  G.,  the 
maternal  friend  of  my  own  indebted  youth, 
it  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  employ  words 
of  my  own  that  should  not  appear  immoder- 
ate and  overcharged ;  nor  will  any  attempt 
at  a  memoir  be  made  in  either  case.  The 
"testimonies"  of  both — copies  of  which  can 
always  be  obtained  at  Devonshire  House  for 
a  small  copying  fee — are  sufficieutly  full,  both 
as  to  life,  character  and  ministry  to  satisfy 
any  wish  for  particulars  ;  while  their  inser- 
tion here  would  obviously  encumber  so  slight 
a  record,  and  quite  change  its  purpose. 
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A  gifted  author,  Mary  Ann  Schimmel- 
penninck,  (whose  mother  was  a  Barclay) 
says  in  her  "  Autobiography  Towards 
the  end  of  the  autumn,  (1789)  my  cousin 
Priscilla  Hannah  Gurney,  sister  to  my  cousin 
Christiana,  paid  us  a  visit.  The  anticipation 
of  this  visit  was  a  very  great  pleasure  to  me. 
My  cousin  Priscilla  was  one  of  those  persons 
whom  no  one,  having  once  seen,  could  ever  for- 
get. The  remembrance  of  her  became  en- 
shrined in  one's  memory.  It  combined  the 
expression  of  holiness  and  purity  with  that  of 
the  greatest  delicacy  of  perception  and  intel- 
ligent flexibility  both  of  mind  and  heart. 
Her  stature  was  small,  but  perfect  in  sym- 
metry ;  her  features  were  chiseled  with  ex- 
quisite delicacy ;  her  countenance  announced 
the  deep  peace  and  sensibility  which  arise 
from  a  finely-perceptive  intellect,  combined 
with  placid  and  serene  affections.  She  had 
what  is  called  a  helmeted  eyelid,  and  a  beau- 
tiful and  serenely -arched  eyebrow,  which  con- 
tributed to  the  devout  and  tranquil  expres- 
sion ;  whilst  her  dark  and  intelligent  eyes, 
her  well-developed  eyebone  and  beautifully- 
formed  nose  indicated  at  once  strength  and 
acuteness  of  intelligence  and  great  delicacy 
of  taste.  Her  costume  was  that  of  the  strict- 
est Friends  of  that  day.  How  well  I  remem- 
ber her  coarse  stuff  gown  contrasted  with  the 
exquisite  beauty  and  delicacy  of  her  hands 
and  arms,  her  snow-white  handkerchief,  and 
her  little  grey  shawl ;  her  dark  brown  hair 
divided  after  the  manner  of  a  Gothic  arch 
over  her  fair  forehead.  Then  she  wore  a  black 
silk  hood  over  her  cap,  and  over  all  a  black 
beaver  bonnet,  in  the  shape  of  a  pewter  plate, 
which  was  then  esteemed  the  official  dress  of 
ths  gallery.  Her  voice  was  most  musical  and 
enchanting  :  as  clearness  with  brilliance  was 
the  characteristic  of  my  mother's  voice,  so 
sweetness  and  flexibility  were  those  of  my 
cousin's.  My  mother's  words  delighted  and 
animated  the  mind  ;  my  cousin's  descended 
like  dew  on  the  soul,  penetrating  and  abiding 
there,  and,  after  many  days,  bringing  forth 
fruit.  It  was  a  common  observation  with 
those  who  cursorily  saw  her,  that  she 
wanted  but  the  wings  to  be  an  angel.  Such 
was  my  cousin.  Her  visit  to  us  was  made  under 
peculiar  circumstances.  I  know  not  if  I 
mentioned  that  my  cousins,  Christiana  and 
Priscilla,  were  the  daughters  of  my  aunt, 
Lady  Watson,  by  her  first  husband,  Mr. 
Gurney*  They  were  then  nominally  Friends, 
though  not  strict  ones.  My  uncle  Watson 
was  in  the  habit  of  spending  the  winter  in 
town,  the  summer  at  Seagrove,  and  the  spring 
and  autumn  were  generally  passed  at  the 
Crescent  in  Bath.  This  city  was  distin- 
guished at  that  time  for  its  religious  and  lit- 
erary society.    Amongst  the  most  prominent 


were  Mr.,  afterwards  the  celebrated  Dr.  Hei 
schell,  David  Hartley  and  his  sisters,  and  th 
Bowdler  family.    Alll  these  were  united  ii 
friendship  with  my  uncle.  With  Mrs.  France 
Bowdler  my  cousin  Priscilla  formed  a  close  in 
timacy.     She  was  a  clever  woman,  had  i 
strong  mind,  and  was  thoroughly  devoted  t 
the  English,  or  what  was  then  called  th 
High  Church.  It  is  no  wonder  that  Priscilla 
who  was  then  under  deep  religious  impres 
sions,  turned   from  the  mistiness  of  mos 
Friends'  books  of  that  day,  and  sought  ir  |J 
struction  from  a  person  who  appeared  reall;  j 
devoted  to  God,  as  well  as  perfectly  grounde'  j 
in  the  principles  of  her  faith.    To  Mrs.  Bow  i  j 
dler,  then,  my  cousin  turned,  and  under  he  '  | 
influence  joined  the  communion  of  the  Churci  \  j 
of  England.    But  my  cousin  has  often  tol  < 
me,  that  when  she  was  baptized,  and  whe  I , 
she  received  the  Holy  Communion,  she  ha  j  ^ 
such  a  deep  feeling  that  she  was  merely  con  i  E 
plying  with  empty  ceremonies,  that  she  coul  L 
scarcely  refrain  from  leaving  the  Church,  an  p 

casting  all  away  L 

About  this  time  a  proposal  of  marriage  w£  \  q 
made  to  her,  by  the  possessor  of  one  of  the  mo« 
noted  and  beautiful   places    in    Englanc  i  > 
Wearied  with  all  she  had  gone  through,  he  |e 
heart  seemed  inclined  to  turn  to  some  otb(  L 
thing;  and  I  have  heard  that  her  taste,  an<  L 
to  a  certain  degree,  her  affections,  were  so  fal;, 
drawn  forth,  that  she  was  on  the  point  of  ac- 
cepting her  suitor.    When  all  seemed  nearljl^ 
concluded,  it  suddenly  came  into  her  min#le 
"Shall  I  bind  myself  to  man  while  I  am  i J  ^ 
norant  what  is  my  real  tie  to  God  ?"    She  cl«^ 
once  changed  her  course,  dismissed  her  a(|u 
mirer,  threw  off  her  profession  of  belongiDl  ^ 
to  the  English  Church,  and  determined,  wha|{r5, 
ever  the  consequences,  that  she  would  take  r|rt5( 
rest  in  anything  till  God  should  lift  up  upcB 
her  the  light  of  His  countenance,  and  shoi  Iei 
His  will  respecting  her.    That  day  there  wsi 
a  large  and  splendid  party  at  the  house, 
have  heard  from  one  who  was  present,  ths 
my  cousin  Priscilla's  appearance  was  radiai  I 
in  beauty  and  elegant  in  fashion,  so  as 
rivet  the  eyes  of  all ;  it  seemed  as  if  she  aloi 
were  seen.  From  that  party  she  went  up  in  j 
her  room,  locked  her  door,  and  casting  herself 
prostrate  before  God,  in  the  despair  of  h<  1^ 
heart,  made  a  sort  of  vow  that  she  wou  I  ^ 
never  leave  that  room  till  she  had  obtain*  |^ 
some  light  upon  her  path.    Into  the  conflijr 
that  followed,  it  is  not  for  me  to  enter.    Si  I  iM 
fice  it  to  say  that,  at  the  end  of  several  day  I 
she  came  out  of  her  room  in  the  attire  of  I 
plain  Friend:  peace  was  upon  her  count  I  k; 
nance,  stability  and  serenity  were  in  h  I  S 
manner.    The  habitual  presence  of  a  pla  I 
Friend  would  have  been  an  anomaly  in  t]|  Pf 
circle  of  my  uncle  Watson  ;  and,  cordial  I  : 
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Ill 


united  though  they  were,  such  a  position 
would  have  involved  trial  to  my  cousin  her- 
self. It  was  therefore  arranged  that  it  would 
be  best  for  her  to  select  a  home  amongst  her 
many  attached  friends,  who  had  been  long 
walking  in  the  path  she  had  now  chosen. 

To  be  continued. 


Disease  Caused  by  the  Passions. — 
Prof.  R.  W.  Richardson,  in  an  article  upon 
"  Induced  Disease  from  the  Influence  of  the 
Passions,"  in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly, 
says  that  of  all  the  passions,  as  anger,  fear, 
hatred,  grief,  acting  most  severely  upon  the 
physical  life,  the  first  is  the  most  injurious. 
"He  is  a  man  very  rich  indeed  in  physical 
power,"  says  the  author,  "  who  can  afford  to 
'<t  be  angry."  The  effect  of  rage  upon  the  heart 
5  to  produce  a  permanent  disorder  and  ir- 
l(|  regular  motion,  as  is  well  known.  This 
sometimes  is  so  severe  as  to  cause  instant 
death,  and  is  more  to  be  avoided  than  almost 
anything  else  by  persons  having  organic  dis- 
ease of  the  heart." 

I  Of  the  effects  of  intense  mental  excitement 

attending  "  revivals,"  he  says : 

I  "Probably  few  people  who  encourage  or 
^  take  part  in  what  are  known  as  revivals, 

have  any  idea  of  the  cerebral  disorders  pro- 
educed  by  these  seasons  of  unnatural  mental 
fai      '      "       ~"  ----- 


excitement.  The  revivalist,  being  a  man  of 
strong  physical  organization,  passes  through 
the  ordeal  unharmed,  but  heart  disease  of 
fiome  sort,  hysteria,  all  kinds  of  nervous  dis- 
eases, and  even  insanity,  too  often  follow  in 
<his  wake.  Particularly  is  this  the  case  among 
^■children,  whose  sensitive  nerves  are  excited 
tojhe  highest  pitch  by  the  vivid  pictures  of 
^•eternal  misery  or  bliss  painted  by  the  skillful 
preacher.' 


True  Christianity  meets  our  deepest  wants 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
REVIEW  OF  THE  WEATHER,  ETC. 
FOE  THIRD  MONTE. 


Rain  during  some  portion  of  the  24 

hours  ,  

^  Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day  

^Snow,  including  very  slight  falls  

Cloudy,  without  storms  

Clear,  as  ordinarily  accepted  

Total....  


ii 


0 


TEMPERATURES. 


mo.,  per 


Mean  temperature  of  Third 

Penna.  Hospital  

Highest  point  attained  during  month, 
per  Penna.  Hospital 


j]  tl  «Lowest  point  reached  during  month, 


(per  Penna.  Hospital, 


1875 

1876 

Days. 

Days. 

5 

4 

0 

3 

8 

6 

7 

10 

11 

8 

31 

31 

1875 

1876 

Deg. 

Deg. 

35.77 

37.12 

64.00 

70.00 

15.00 

16.00 

RAIN. 

Rain  during  the  month,  per  Penna. 
Hospital  


Deaths  during  the  month,  being  four 
current  weeks  for  each  year  


MEAN  TEMPERATURES. 

Average  of  the  mean  temperatures  of 
the  3d  month  for  the  past  87  years 

Highest  mean  of  temperature  during 
that  entire  period,  1871  

Lowest  mean  of  temperature  during 
that  entire  period,  1843  


1875 
Inches. 


3.43 


1876 
Inches. 


5.60 


Number. 


1584 


NumVr. 


1527 


Deg. 


39.16 
48.70 
30.00 


COMPARISON  OP  RAIN. 

First  month,  per  Pennsylvania  Hos- 
pital   

Second  month,  per  Pennsylvania  Hos- 
pital   

Third  month,  per  Pennsylvania  Hos- 
pital   

Totals  


1875 
Inches. 


2.36 
2.84 
3.43 


.63 


1876 

Inches. 


2.02 
2.68 
5.60 


10.30 


We  think  that  even  the  most  cynical,  ever  dissat- 
isfied with  the  weather  as  it  is — so  seldom  what  it 
ought  to  be,  or  used  to  be,  etc.,  will  now  have  to 
acknowledge  that  we  have  just  passed  through  a 
regular  "old-fashioned  month" — Marchy  enough 
for  anybody. 

The  first  and  second  we  noted  as  "  regular  March 
weather,"  with  spits  of  snow,  succeeded  by  a  clear, 
cold  day  on  the  third.  Then  followed  several  mild, 
pleasant  days,  especially  the  seventh,  which  was  a 
spring-like  day,  with  heavy  rain  in  the  night.  About 
four  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  thirteenth  we 
had  heavy  rain  with  thunder  and  lightning — the 
same  thing  occurring  on  the  evening  of  the  six- 
teenth. The  seventeenth,  eighteenth  and  twentieth 
were  characterized  by  snow  squalls.  The  eight- 
eenth the  mercury  descended  to  15  degrees  at  10 
A,  M.;  and  on  the  nineteenth  the  same  point  at  7J 
A.  M.  Cloudy  weather  most  of  the  time  until  the 
twenty-fifth,  when  a  heavy  storm  set  in  before  day- 
light, continuing  all  day. 

On  the  28th  we  had  another  heavy  rain  storm  all 
the  afternoon,  evening  and  into  the  night.  This 
proved  very  destructive.  The  storm  struck  the  new 
depot  of  the  Empire  Passenger  Railway  Company, 
at  Thirteenth  street  and  Susquehanna  avenue, 
about  half-past  seven  o'clock,  and  before  eight 
o'clock  the  whole  structure  was  a  mass  of  ruins. 
The  large  ferry  boat  Pennsylvania  caught  the  full 
force  of  the  gale  near  Smith's  Island,  tossing  it 
about  roughly — passengers  were  thrown  off  the 
benches,  ladies  fainted,  etc. 

West  of  us  the  storm  took  the  form  of  snow.  At 
Chicago  the  worst  of  the  season — six  inches  deep, 
and  badly  drifted — temporarily  stopping  the  street 
cars.  Toledo  the  same  depth,  and  also  drifted,  etc., 
etc.  The  balance  of  the  month  continued  Marchy, 
decidedly  so.  In  fact  the  only  real  spring  days 
were  on  the  6th  and  7th — the  last  named  day  the 
thermometer  recording  68  degrees  at  3  P.  M.  in 
some  places,  while  at  the  Penn.  Hospital  it  reached 
70.  J.  M.  Ellis. 

Philadelphia,  Fourth  mo.  3d,  1876. 


A  report  has  reached  Sydney  that  a  large,  navi- 
gable river  has  been  discovered  in  New  Guinea. 
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NOTICES. 

PHILADELPHIA  FIRST-DAY  SCHOOL  UNION. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  at  Race  street,  on 
Seventh-day,  Fourth  month  15th,  at  3  P.M.  An 
essay,  on  Teachers'  Meetings  is  expected  to  be  read 
by  Amos  Hillborn.  Written  reports  from  the  First- 
day  schools  within  its  limits  are  requested.  The 
company  of  Friends  generally,  and  particularly 
visitors,  will  be  very  acceptable. 

Jambs  H.  Atkinson,  Clerk. 

CIRCULAR  MEETINQS. 

Committee  of  Philadelphia  Quarter  will  meet  on 
Sixth-day,  Fourth  month  14th,  at  4  P.M.  Business 
will  be  considered  which  makes  the  general  attend- 
ance of  the  members  desirable. 

James  Gaskill,  Clerk. 

friends'  fikst-day  schools. 
The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association  of 
Friends  for  the  Promotion  of  First-day  Schools 
within  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  will  meet  at 
Race  street,  on  Seventh-day,  Fourth  month  15th,  at 
10  A.M.  It  is  very  desirable  that  we  should  have 
the  full  attendance  of  the  members  as  well  as  of  the 
Co-operative  Visiting  Committee. 

James  Gaskill,  Clerk. 

Notice. 

A  social  gathering  of  Friends  of  Race  st.  Meeting 
residing  in  the  6th  and  7th  districts  has  been  ap- 
pointed for  Fifth-day  evening,  Fourth  month  13th, 
at  Girard  avenue  Meeting-house,  to  which  the  com- 
pany of  their  families,  irrespective  of  age,  and  also 
those  non-members  who  attend  our  meetings  are 
invited,  and  it  is  desirable  to  have  their  general  at- 
tendance, as  the  object  is  to  promote  a  better  ac- 
quaintance and  more  sociability.  6th  district  is 
east  of  Seventh  and  north  of  Race  sts. ;  7th  district, 
between  Seventh  and  Eleventh  and  Race  and  Spring 
Garden  sts. 

The.  Bucks  County  F.  D.  S.  Union  will  meet  at 
Attleboro'  on  the  8th  of  Fourth  month,  1876,  at  10 
A.  M.    All  are  invited  to  attend. 

Joseph  Flowers,  Clerk. 

Committee  of  Management  of  the  Library  Asso- 
ciation will  meet  on  Fourth-day  evening,  12th  inst., 
at  8  o'clock.  J.  M.  Ellis,  Clerk. 

The  next  social  gathering  appointed  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting,  will  be  held 
at  Girard  avenue  Meeting-house,  on  Second-day 
evening,  10th  inst.  The  company  of  Friends  and 
others  who  attend  our  meetings  is  invited. 

The  next  Third-day  evening  Meeting  for  worship 
will  be  held  on  the  11th  inst.,  at  Girard  avenue 
Meeting-house,  at  7£  o'clock. 

A  Circular  Meeting  will  be  held  at  Rising  Sun, 
Cecil  co.,  Md.,  on  16th  inst.,  at  3  o'clock  P.  M. 


ITEMS. 

A  new  counterfeit  five  dollar  note  on  the  Mer- 
chants' National  Bank,  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  is  now 
in  circulation.  The  execution  is  very  good.  It  is 
stated,  for  the  information  of  those  liable  to  be  im- 


posed upon,  that  as  the  National  Bank  notes  ai  j 
printed  on  fibrous  paper,  the  use  of  a  pin  will  show 
whether  that  which  looks  like  fibre  is  genuine  oj 
not. — No  more  five  dollar  notes  of  the  Merchant! 
National  Bank,  of  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  w  11  be  issue! 
they  having  been  successfully  counterfeited.  Tbl 
genuine  five  dollar  notes  now  in  circulation  will  ri 
redeemed  and  destroyed. 

On  the  30th  ult.,  thirty  feet  of  the  dam  at  til 
great  Lynde  Brook  Reservoir,  five  miles  from  Wol 
cester,  Mass.,  broke  out,  after  having  been  watchel 
all  day  by  crowds  of  people  from  the  city  and  els! 
where,  and  after  desultory  efforts  to  stop  the  leal 
at  its  base  which  endangered  it,  the  contents  of  tl 
reservoir,  amounting  to  over  600,000,000  gallons  1 
water,  were  drawn  off,  flooding  the  country  belo1! 
The  water  ran  first  through  a  narrow  ravine,  a  mil 
long,  which  aided  to  prevent  its  too  swift  descel 
on  the  country.  Damage  was  done  amounting  1 
several  millions.  Several  houses  were  washed  awal 
and  the  Bottomly,  Smith  &  Co.  Mill  and  the  valuabl 
Ashworth  &  Jones  Mill  was  badly  damaged.  Eigl 
hundred  feet  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railrosl 
was  washed  away.  So  far  as  learned,  only  one  lil 
was  lost. — N.  Y.  Tribuneoi  31st  ult. 

The  "Empress  of  India"  will,  in  all  probabilil 
soon  be  proclaimed  as  one  of  the  titles  of  QueM 
Victoria,  the  House  of  Commons  having  passed  til 
bill  authorizing  it  by  a  large  majority.    It  is  undal 
stood  that  when  the  bill  finally  becomes  law,  til 
new  title  will  be  simultaneously  proclaimed  througB 
out  every  part  of  the  British  Empire — at  Windsor! 
England,  Dublin  in  Ireland,  Edinburg  in  Scotlanjl 
in  the  Channel  Islands,  in  Canada  and  British  Cdl 
umbia,  at  Calcutta  in  India  and  Melbourne  in  AuB 
tria,  in  Malta,  in  Hobart  Town,  Sidney,  AucklarB 
Cape  Town,  Hong  Kong,  Fiji,  and,  in  fact,  wherev! 
the  British  flag  flies  over  British  soil.    The  rom 
title  under  "the  new  bill  will  be  :  Victoria- AleW1 
andrine,  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Grejjl 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  of  the  Colonies  and  depenl 
encies  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  America  and  Oceal  j 
ica;  Empress  of  India;  Protectress  of  the  Faith Jl 
Pub.  Ledger. 

The  following  details  of  the  wreck  of  the  en||  ''' 
grant  ship  Strathmore,  which  sailed  from  LondB  l\ 
for  New  Zealand  many  months  ago,  and  which  11  M 
been  missing  for  a  long  time,  have  just  been  :B:D 
ceived  :  "  The  Strathmore  struck  the  rocks  amoB  |, 
the  Crozet  group  of  Islands  in  the  South  Pacific  I  u 
the  1st  of  July,  at  4.30  o'clock  in  the  morning,  all  . 
was  wrecked  immediately.  Forty-four  persons  wll  ?" 
drowned.  The  survivors  saved  nothing  whatevB  *I 
and  subsisted  themselves  upon  the  rocks  for  I  life 
months  upon  the  sea  birds  and  their  eggs.  WtB  ^ 
they  were  rescued  they  were  much  emaciated  afl 
almost  naked.  Five  had  died  therefrom  exposiB  , 
and  want.  The  captain  of  the  American  whalB  "ui 
Young  Phoenix,  of  New  Bedford,  rescued  them,  sill  It 
plied  them  with  clothing  and  treated  them  wjlittft 
great  kindness."  The  Times  has  an  editorial  on  I  ^ ' 
subject,  which  concludes  as  follows  :  "  The  vesBj., 
which  at  length  arrived  to  rescue  them  was!;?'1 
United  States  whaler,  on  her  course  to  the  Soil ^ 
Sea  fisheries.  Her  captain,  we  are  told,  gave  up  mt^ 
chance  of  the  season's  profits  for  the  sake  of  1^. 
poor  creatures  he  found  at  the  Crozets,  and  ^Bk. 
needed  an  amount  of  care  they  could  not  have  I 
ceived  if  he  had  taken  them  with  him.  We  ■ 
sure  the  English  nation  will  judge  as  it  deserves!  Illf 
the  sacrifice  to  which  Captain  Gifford  submittji  |? 
and  will  not  fail  to  do  honor,  and  something  mB^.; 
than  bare  honor,  to  the  deed  and  to  the  man." 
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"take  fast  hold  op  instruction;  let  her  not  go:  keep  her;  for  she  is  thy  life. 
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From  the  Popular  Science  Monthly. 
THE   WARFARE    OF  SCIENCE. 
|f  bt  andrew  d  white,  ll.d.,  Pres.  of  Cornell  University. 
II. 

Continued  from  page  100. 

I  I  now  come  to  the  warfare  on  Scientific  In- 
struction. I  shall  not  take  time  for  a  sketch 
of  the  earlier  phases  of  this  warfare,  but  shall 
simply  present  a  few  typical  conflicts  that 
have  occurred  within  the  last  ten  years. 

During  the  years  1867  and  1868  war  was 
commenced  against  certain  leading  professors 
of  the  Medical  School  of  Paris,  especially 
against  Profs.  Vulpian  and  See,  and  against 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  having 
at  its  head  the  Minister  of  State,  Duruy.  The 
storming  party  in  the  French  Senate  was  led 
by  a  venerable  and  conscientious  prelate, 
Cardinal  de  Bonnechose. 

It  was  charged  by  Monseigneur  de  Bon- 
nechose and  his  party,  that  the  tendencies  of 
the  teachings  of  these  professors  were  fatal  to 
religion  and  morality.  A  heavy  artillery  of 
phrases  were  hurled,  such  as  "  sapping  the 
foundations,"  etc.,  "  breaking  down  the  bul- 
warks," etc.,  etc.,  and  withal  a  new  missile 
was  used  with  much  effect,  the  epithet  of 
"  materialist." 

The  result  can  be  easily  guessed.  Crowds 
came  to  the  lecture- rooms  of  these  professors, 
and  the  lecture-room  of  Prof.  See,  the  chief 
offender,  was  crowded  to  suffocation. 
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A  siege  was  begun  in  due  form.  A  young 
physician  was  bent  by  the  Cardinal's  party 
into  the  heterodox  camp  as  a  spy.  HaviDg 
heard  one  lecture  of  Prof.  See,  he  returned 
with  information  that  seemed  to  promise  easy 
victory  to  the  besieging  party.  He  brought 
a  terrible  statement,  one  that  seemed  enough 
to  overwhelm  See,  Vulpian,  Duruy  and  the 
whole  hated  system  of  public  instruction  in 
France. 

Good  Cardinal  Bonnechose  seized  the  tre- 
mendous weapon.  Rising  in  his  place  in  the 
Senate,  he  launched  a  most  eloquent  invec- 
tive against  the  Minister  of  State  who  could 
protect  such  a  fortress  of  impiety  as  the  Col- 
lege of  Medicine ;  and,  as  a  climax,  he  as- 
serted, on  the  evidence  of  his  spy  fresh  from 
Prof.  See's  lecture-room,  that  the  professor 
had  declared  in  his  lecture  of  the  day  before, 
that  so  long  as  he  had  the  honor  to  hold  his 
professorship,  he  would  combat  the  false  idea 
of  the  existence  of  the  soul  (idee  de  Vame). 
The  weapon  seemed  resistless,  and  the  wound 
fatal ;  but  M.  Duruy  rose,  and  asked  to  be 
heard. 

His  statement  was  simply  that  he  held  in 
his  hand  documentary  proofs  that  Prof.  See 
never  made  such  a  declaration.  He  held  the 
notes  used  by  Prof.  See  in  his  lecture.  Prof. 
See,  it  appeared,  belonged  to  a  school  in 
medical  science,  which  combatted  the  idea  of 
an  art  (idee  d'wi  art)  in  medicine.  The  real 
expression  used  was  Vidie  d'un  art— the  idea 
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of  an  art;  the  expression  which  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  Cardinal's  eager  emissary  made  of 
it  was  Videe  (Tune  ame — the  idea  of  a  soul. 

The  forces  of  the  enemy  were  immediately 
turned.  They  retreated  in  confusion  amid 
the  laughter  of  all  France  ;  and  a  well-meant 
attempt  to  check  what  was  feared  might  be 
dangerous  in  science  simply  ended  in  bring- 
ing ridicule  on  religion,  and  thrusting  still 
deeper  into  the  minds  of  thousands  of  men 
that  most  mistaken  of  all  mistaken  ideas — 
the  conviction  that  religion  and  science  are 
enemies, 

But  justice  forbids  our  raising  an  outcry 
against  Roman  Catholicism  alone  for  this. 
In  1864,  a  number  of  excellent  men  in  Eng- 
land drew  up  a  declaration  to  be  signed  by 
students  in  the  natural  sciences,  expressing 
"  sincere  regret  that  researches  into  scientific 
truth  are  perverted  by  some  in  our  time  into 
occasion  for  casting  doubt  upon  the  truth  and 
authenticity  of  the  Holy  Scriptures."  Nine- 
tenths  of  the  leading  scientific  men  of  Eng- 
land refused  to  sign  it.  Nor  was  this  the 
worst.  Sir  John  Herschel,  Sir  John  Bow- 
ring  and  Sir  W.  R.  Hamilton  admistered 
through  the  press  castigations,  which  roused 
general  indignation  against  the  proposers  of 
the  circular,  and  Prof.  De  Morgan,  by  a 
parody,  covered  memorial  and  memorialists 
with  ridicule.  It  was  the  old  mistake,  and 
the  old  result  followed  in  the  minds  of  multi- 
tudes of  thoughtful  young  men. 

And  in  yet  another  Protestant  country  this 
same  wretched  mistake  was  made.  In  1868, 
several  excellent  Churchmen  in  Prussia 
thought  it  their  duty  to  meet  for  the  denun- 
ciation of  "  Science  falsely  so  called."  Two 
results  followed.  Upon  the  great  majority  of 
these  really  self-sacrificing  men — whose  first 
utterances  showed  gross  ignorance  of  the 
theories  they  attacked — there  came  quiet  and 
wide -spread  contempt ;  upon  Pastor  Knak, 
who  stood  forth  and  proclaimed  views  of  the 
universe  which  he  thought  Scriptural,  but 
which  most  school  boys  knew  to  be  childish, 
came  a  burst  of  good-natured  derision  from 
every  quarter  of  the  German  nation. 

Warfare  of  this  sort  against  Science  seems 
petty,  indeed  ;  but  it  is  to  be  guarded  against 
in  Protestant  countries  not  less  than  Catholic ; 
it  breaks  out  in  America  not  less  than  in 
Europe.  I  migh  t  exhibit  many  proofs  of  this. 
Do  conscientious  Roman  bishops  in  France 
labor  to  keep  all  advanced  scientific  instruc- 
tion under  their  own  control — in  their  own 
universities  and  colleges ;  so  do  very  many 
not  less  conscientious  Protestant  clergymen 
in  our  own  country  insist  that  advanced  edu- 
cation in  science  and  literature  shall  be  kept 
under  control  of  their  own  sectarian  univer- 
sities and  colleges,  wretchedly  one-sided  in 


their  development,  and  miserably  inadequi 
in  their  equipment :  did  a  leading  Span 
university,  until  a  recent  period,  exclude  p 
feasors  holding  the  Newtonian  theory ;  so  d 
a  leading  American  college  exclude  prol 
sors  holding  the  Darwinian  theory :  ha 
Catholic  colleges  in  Italy  rejected  excelh 
candidates  for  professorships  on  account 
"  unsafe "  views  regarding  the  Immacul 
Conception ;  so  are  Protestant  colleges 
America  every  day  rejecting  excellent  cj 
didates  on  account  of  "  unsafe  "  views  rega 
ing  the  Apostolic  Succession,  or  the  Incar: 
tion,  or  Baptism,  or  the  Perseverance  of 
Saints. 

And  how  has  all  this  system  resulted  ? 
the  older  nations  by  a  natural  reaction  th 
colleges  under  strict  ecclesiastical  control  hs 
sent  forth  the  most  bitter  enemies  the  Ch 
tian  Church  has  ever  known — of  whom  Y 
taire  and  Renan  and  St.  Beuve  are  typ 
and  there  are  many  signs  that  the  same  cau 
are  producing  the  same  result  in  our  o 
country. 

I  might  allude  to  another  battle-field 
our  own  land  and  time.    I  might  show  h 
an  attempt  to  meet  the  great  want  in 
State  of  New  York  of  an  institution  prov 
ing  scientific  instruction,  has  been  met  w 
loud  outcries  from  many  excellent  men, 
tear  injury  thereby  to  religion.    I  might  j 
ture  to  you  the  strategy  which  has  been  ui 
to  keep  earnest  young  men  from  an  insti 
tion  which,  it  is  declared,  cannot  be  Ch 
tian  because  it  is  not  sectarian.    I  might 
before  you  wonderful  lines  of  argument  wh 
have  been  made  to  show  the  dangerous  t 
dencies  of  a  plan  which  gives  to  scientl 
studies  the  same  weight  as  to  classical  studjt 
and  which  lays  no  less  stress  on  modern  h- 
tory  and  literature  than  on  ancient  hist(i 
and  literature. 

I  might  show  how  it  has  been  denouncl 
by  the  friends  and  agents  of  denominatioil 
colleges  and  in  many  sectarian  journals,  h  i 
the  most  preposterous  charges  have  been  ma  I 
and  believed  by  good  men,  how  the  epith  I 
of " godless,"  "infidel,"  "irreligious,"  "i| 
religious,"  "atheistic,"  have  been  hurl 
agairst  a  body  of  Christian  trustees,  proii 
sors  and  students,  and  with  little  practical  I 
suit  save  arousing  a  suspicion  in  the  minds  t 
large  bodies  of  thoughtful  young  men,  til 
the  churches  dread  scientific  studies  untrall 
meled  by  sectarianism. 

You  have  now  gone  over  the  greater  stni 
gles  in  the  long  war  between  EcclesiasticiJ 
and  Science,  and  have  glanced  at  the  lesft 
fields.  You  have  seen  the  conflicts  in  Phil 
ical  Geography,  as  to  the  form  of  the  eanj ; 
in  Astronomy,  as  to  the  place  of  the  earthi 
the  universe  ;  in  Chemistry  and  Physics  ;  a 
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^  Anatomy  and  Medicine ;  in  Geology ;  in 
Qi  Meteorology ;  in  Cartography ;  in  the  In- 
P1  dustrial  and  Agricultural  Sciences  ;  in  Polit- 
ic ical  Economy  and  Social  Science,  and  in  Sci- 
Jf  entific  Instruction. 

«■  In  every  case,  whether  the  war  has  been 
'e  long  or  short,  forcible  or  feeble,  you  have 
t  seen  this  same  result — Science  has  at  last 
k  gained  the  victory. 

In  every  case,  too,  you  have  seen  that  while 
a  this  ecclesiastical  war,  during  its  continuance, 
hi  has  tended  to  drive  multitudes  of  thoughtful 
•i  men  away  from  religion,  the  triumph  of  sci- 
t  ence  has  been  a  blessing  to  religion,  ennobling 
its  conceptions  and  bettering  its  methods. 
May  we  not,  then,  hope  that  the  greatest 
Mi  and  best  men  in  the  Church,  the  men  stand- 
a  ing  at  centers  of  thought,  will  insist  with 
r  power,  more  and  more,  that  religion  be  no 
i  longer  tied  to  so  injurious  a  policy  as  that 
<!  which  this  warfare  reveals;  that  searchers 
w  for  truth,  whether  in  theology  or  natural  sci- 
1 1  ence,  work  on  as  friends,  sure  that,  no  matter 
i  how  much  at  variance  they  may  at  times 
i  seem  to  be,  the  truths  they  reach  shall  finally 
(  I  be  fused  into  each  other  ? 
tl%  No  one  needs  fear  the  result.  No  matter 
i  whether  Science  shall  complete  her  demon- 
i  i  stration  that  man  has  been  on  the  earth  not 
/ :  merely  six  thousand  years  or  six  millions  of 
)  years ;  no  matter  whether  she  reveals  new 

i  ideas  of  the  Creator  or  startling  relations  be- 
t  tween  His  creatures ;  no  matter  how  many 

r  more  gyves  and  clamps  upon  the  spirit  of 
I  Christianity  she  destroys,  the  result,  when 

ii  fully  thought  out,  will  serve  and  strengthen 
3j  religion  not  less  than  science. 

!||  The  very  finger  of  the  Almighty  has  written 
on  history  that  science  must  be  studied  by 
means  proper  to  itself,  and  in  no  other  way. 

i  That  history  is  before  us  all.  No  one  can 
gainsay  it.  It  is  decisive,  for  it  is  this :  There 
has  never  been  a  scientific  theory  framed 
from  the  use  of  Scriptural  texts,  wholly  or 
partially,  which  has  been  made  to  stand. 
Such  attempts  have  only  subjected  their  au- 
thors to  derision  and  Christianity  to  suspicion. 
From  Cosmas  finding  his  plan  of  the  universe 
in  the  Jewish  tabernacle,  to  Increase  Mather 

i  sending  mastodon's  bones  to  England  as  the 
remains  of  giants  mentioned  in  Scripture; 

!  from  Bellarmin  declaring  that  the  sun  can- 
not be  the  center  of  the  universe,  because  such 

i  an  idea  vitiates  the  whole  Scriptural  plan  of 
salvation,  to  a  recent  writer  declaring  that 

'  an  evolution  theory  cannot  be  true,  because 
St.  Paul  says  that  "  all  flesh  is  not  the  same 
flesh,"  the  result  has  always  been  the  same. 

Such  facts  show  that  the  sacred  books  of 
the  world  were  not  given  for  any  such  pur- 
pose as  that  to  which  so  many  men  have  en- 
deavored to  wrest  them. 


Such  facts  show,  too,  that  scientific  hypo- 
theses will  be  established  or  refuted  by  scien- 
tific men  and  scientific  methods  alone,  and 
that  no  conscientious  citation  of  texts  or  out- 
cries as  to  consequences  of  scientific  truths, 
from  any  other  quarter,  can  do  anything  save 
retard  truth  and  cause  needless  anxiety. 

Is  skepticism  feared?  All  history  shows 
that  the  only  skepticism  which  does  perma- 
nent harm  is  skepticism  as  to  the  value  and 
safety  of  truth  as  truth.  No  skepticism  has 
proved  so  corrosive  to  religion,  none  so  can- 
cerous in  the  human  brain  and  heart. 

Is  faith  cherished?  All  history  shows  that 
the  first  article  of  a  saving  faith,  for  any  land 
or  time,  is  faith  that  there  is  a  Power  in  this 
universe  strong  enough  to  make  truth -seeking 
safe,  and  good  enough  to  make  truth-telling 
useful. 

What  science  can  do  for  the  world  is  shown 
not  by  those  who  have  labored  to  concoct 
palatable  mixtures  of  theology  and  science 
— men  like  Cosmas,  and  Torrubia,  and  Bur- 
net, and  Whiston — but  by  men  who  have 
fought  the  good  fight  of  laith  in  truth  for 
truth's  sake — men  like  Roger  Bacon,  and 
Vesalius,  and  Palissy,  and  Galileo. 

"What  Christianity  can  do  for  the  world  is 
shown  not  by  men  who  have  stood  on  the 
high  places  screaming  in  wrath  at  the  ad- 
vance of  science,  not  by  men  who  have  re- 
treated in  terror  into  the  sacred  caves  and  re- 
fused to  look  out  upon  the  universe  as  it  is, 
but  by  men  who  have  preached  and  practised 
the  righteousness  of  the  prophets,  and  the  as- 
pirations of  the  Psalmist,  and  the  blessed 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  "  the  first  great 
commandment  and  the  second,  which  is  like 
unto  it,"  and  St.  James'  definition  of  "  pure 
religion  and  undefiled." 

It  is  shown  in  the  Roman  Church,  not  by 
Tostatus  and  Bellarmin,  but  by  St.  Carlo 
Borromeo,  and  St,  Vincent  de  Paul,  and 
F6nelon,  and  Eugenie  de  Gue>in  ;  in  the 
Anglican  Church,  not  by  Dean  Cockburn, 
but  by  Howard,  and  Jenner,  and  Wilber- 
force,  and  Florence  Nightingale  ;  in  the  Ger- 
man Church,  not  by  Pastor  Knak,  but  by 
Pastor  Harms  ;  in  the  American  Church,  not 
by  the  Mathers  and  Stuarts,  but  by  such  as 
Bishop  Whatcoat,  and  Channing,  and  Muh- 
lenberg, and  Father  de  Smet,  and  Samuel 
May,  and  Harriet  Stowe. 

Let  the  warfare  of  science,  then,  be  changed. 
Let  it  be  a  warfare  in  which  Religion  and 
Science  shall  stand  together  as  allies,  not 
against  each  other  as  enemies.  Let  the  fight 
be  for  truth  of  every  kind  against  falsehood 
of  every  kind,  for  justice  against  injustice, 
for  right  against  wrong,  for  the  living  kernel 
of  religion  rather  than  the  dead  and  dried 
husks  of  sect  and  dogma;  and  the  great 
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powers,  whose  warfare  has  brought  so  many 
sufferiDgs,  shall  at  last  join  in  ministering 
through  earth  God's  richest  blessing. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  APPROACHING  CENTENNIAL. 

A  vast  number  of  people,  it  is  expected, 
will  resort  to  Philadelphia,  to  celebrate,  in 
various  ways,  the  anniversary  of  American 
independence.  My  thoughts  in  regard  to 
this  approaching  celebration  run  in  a  direc- 
tion so  diverse  from  those  of  most  others,  that 
I  feel  almost  discouraged  from  giving  them 
utterance ;  but  I  will  not  forbear. 

The  national  flag,  in  great  numbers,  will 
wave  over  that  vast  concourse  of  people,  and 
the  national  music  will  peal  through  the 
ranks  of  the  multitude  there  assembled;  but 
how  very  few  will  have  any  knowledge,  even 
by  history,  of  the  sea  of  human  misery  which 
it  was  the  lot  of  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  the  American  youth  to  be  plunged 
into  during  the  waging  of  that  terrible  con- 
flict which  resulted  in  the  separation  of  the 
colonies  from  the  mother  country  ;  and  prob- 
ably fewer  still  have  ever  traced  the  great 
national  crimes  which  have  been  perpetrated, 
and  the  national  calamities  which  have  been 
endured  by  the  people  of  this  land  in  conse- 
quence of  the  wrong  doings  of  those  whom 
we  now  dignify  with  the  appellation  of 
"  Fathers  of  our  Country." 

The  people  of  the  then  new  States  were 
generally  prepared  for  the  abolition  of  the 
African  slave  trade,  several  of  the  colonies 
having  already  enacted  laws  against  the  im- 
portation of  colored  people  from  Africa. 
The  deputies  appointed  to  establish  a  federal 
constitution  were  almost  unanimous  in  favor 
of  prohibiting  that  nefarious  traffic ;  but  the 
delegates  from  Boston  and  Charleston  so 
strenuously  opposed  the  prohibitory  clause, 
that,  for  the  sake  of  unity,  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  convention  suppressed  their  con- 
victions of  the  wrong,  and  consented  to  have 
the  African  slave  trade  legalized  for  twenty 
years ;  and  a  clause  to  that  effect  was  incor- 
porated into  the  Constitution. 

The  deputies  from  Charleston  desired  the 
continuance  of  the  African  slave  trade,  with 
the  expectation  that  their  city  would  be  the 
southern  emporium  of  the  domestic  slave 
trade,  from  which  city  the  Southern  States 
would  obtain  their  supply  of  fresh  hands 
from  Africa ;  and  the  city  of  Boston,  whose 
pecuniary  interest  was  largely  invested  in  a 
mercantile  marine,  desired  its  continuance  on 
account  of  emolument  to  be  derived  from  the 
importation  of  slaves  from  Africa  for  the 
supply  of  the  slave  States. 

Previous  to  the  war  of  the  revolution,  and 
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the  national  confederation  of  the  States,  tljp 
was  no  fugitive  slave  law,  and  no  one  col<  } 
was  under  obligation  to  remand  a  fugil  p' 
slave;  and,  in  consequence  of  the  diffici  ji 
of  holding  that  kind  of  property,  slavehc  I 
ers  were  less  tenacious  in  perpetuating  ^. 
crime  of  holding  their  fellow-beings  in  bo  L 1 
age. 

But  the  slaveholding  interest  having  s  V 
ceeded  in  legalizing  the  African  slave  tn  p 
for  twenty  years,  soon  after  enacted  a  f i  I 
tive  slave  law,  which,  though  less  severe  i 
some  of  its  features,  was,  in  its  general  ter  I 
an  antetype  of  the  odious  fugitive  slave  v 
enacted  a  few  years  ago. 

We  thus  perceive  that  the  two  great  I 
tional  missteps — one,  of  legalizing  the  A  - 
can  slave  trade,  and  the  other,  compel!  * 
the  surrender  of  fugitive  slaves — were  b 
direct  result  of  the  establishment  of  An  - 
ican  independence,  the  anniversary  of  wh  t 
thousands  are  intending  to  resort  to  Ph  ■ 
delphia  to  celebrate. 

These  two  nefarious  governmental  act*  ► 
strengthened  the  interest  of  slaveholders  t] 
in  the  course  of  time  they  aspired  to  ext( 
the  domain  of  slavery  by  coercing  it  i] 
Texas  through  the  instrumentality  of  wj 
and  it  may  hardly  be  necessary  to  add  tl 
the  slaveholding  interest  thus  fostered  eve 
ually  led  to  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  the  s 
rows,  the  horrors  and  atrocities  of  which  \ 
cease  to  be  remembered  only  when  those  v 
were  concerned  therein  shall  have  pass 
away. 

When  I  consider  the  train  of  dire  cala 
ities  which  have  befallen  the  people  of  t 
nation  in  consequence  of  the  unrighteous  1 
islation  of  the  founders  of  our  republic,  a 
the  example  presented  by  them  and  imitai 
by  their  successors  ;  when  I  remember  1 
twenty-five  hundred  maimed  human  beir 
in  the  asylum  called  the  "  Soldiers'  Horn 
at  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  twenty-five  huudred 
another  similar  institution ;  when  I  reme 
ber  the  indescribable  sufferings  of  the  Uni 
prisoners  at  Richmond  and  at  Anderson vili 
the  latter,  having  no  shelter  from  the  wil 
and  cold  and  rain,  digging  holes  in  the  earn 
with  their  hands,  wherein  to  stow  themselw 
to  ward  off  the  bleak  wind ;  when  I  remel 
ber  the  sad  recital  of  a  heart  bleeding  mothi 
whose  residence  is  not  remote  from  my  on 
that  her  son,  a  prisoner,  while  marching  bai 
foot  from  the  Libby  prison,  at  Richmond,  1 
the  Andersonville  pen,  had  his  feet  froze* 
and  after  confinement  in  that  prison  pen  wl 
seized  with  typhus  fever,  and  lay  on  the  bal 
ground,  the  earth  for  his  pillow — no  mothf 
nor  sister  to  soothe  him  in  his  sickness  and! 
his  last  solemn  hour — there  he  lay  and  lal 
guished,  suffered  and  died ;  when  I  remembi 
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]0irther,  that  these  and  a  multitude  of  similar 
istances  were  the  legitimate  consequences  of 
be  unrighteous  legislation  of  the  founders  of 
ur  republic,  I  am  willing  to  inquire  of  my- 
3lf,  Can  I,  with  a  due  regard  to  the  cause  of 

)t  umanity,  and  a  just  appreciation  of  the  duty 
owe  to  my  Creator,  participate  in  the  cele- 
ration  of  the  approaching  Centennial? 

"n  At  the  contemplated  celebration  the 
ational  flag  will  doubtless  wave,  and  the 
ational  celebration  tunes  be  played.  When 
meditate  upon  these  symbols  of  American 
atiooality,  my  mind  sinks  to  sadness,  for  I 
aunot  but  remember  that  this  emblem  of 
ationality  has  waved  over  scenes  of  horrible 

Lj|  uman  carnage,  that  it  has  been  prostituted 
)  sanctioning  great  national  crimes.  When 
Jeneral  Taylor  led  the  invading  American 
rmy  into  Texas,  that  idolized  banner  gave  a 
ational  character  to  crimes  of  the  deepest 
M.  When  describing  the  wicked  procliv- 
;ies  of  his  volunteer  troops,  their  commander 
aid,  "they  perpetrated  every  crime  recog- 
ized  in  the  criminal  calendar,  and  I  could 
iot  restrain  them." 

Jay,  in  his  review  of  the  Mexican  war, 
lluding  to  the  atrocities  of  the  American 
u  oldiers  in  the  invasion  of  Mexico,  says :  "A 
;ijaoger  of  the  army  is  missed.    The  nearest 
^  fexicans  in  the  vicinity  are  required  to  ac- 
oimt  for  him  ;  they  could  not  or  would  not ; 
J  he  bowie  knife  is  called  for,  and  every  male 
iexican  in  that  ranche  is  speedily  assassi- 
lated,"  guilty  or  not  guilty.    And,  further, 
e  says,  "Near  a  little  town  called  Guada- 
)upe,  an  American  was  shot,  and  his  com- 
anions  determined  to  avenge  his  death.  Ac- 
^ordingiy,  a  company  of  American  soldiers 
isited  the  place  and  deliberately  murdered 
wenty  four  Mexicans." 
General  Taylor,  in  his  dispatch  to  Govern- 
ient,  says :  "  The  twelve  months'  volunteers 
me  committed  extensive  depredations  and 
utrages   upon   the  peaceable  inhabitants, 
'here  is  scarcely  a  form  of  crime  that  has 
ot  been  reported  as  having  been  committed 
jjythem." 

An  able  writer,  describing  the  siege  of 
fera  Cruz,  says  :  "  By  day  and  by  night  the 
wful  storm  of  bombshells  is  rained  down 
pon  that  ill  fated  city.  Mothers  and  daugh- 
irs  fly,  shriekiug,  through  the  streets,  and 
leir  mangled  limbs  are  buried  beneath  the 
|iins  of  their  dwellings.  Three  thousand 
liells,  each  weighing  ninety  pounds,  were,  it 
i  said,  thrown  ;  and  during  three  days  and 
fetee  nights  did  this  horrible  tempest  beat 
pon  that  devoted  city." 

A  visitor  immediately  after  the  surrender 
iys :  "A  bombshell  struck  the  charity  hos- 
ital,  where  the  sick  inmates  were  lying,  and 
illed  twenty- three." 


A  military  officer  says,  during  the  bombard- 
ment, many  of  his  comrades  at  night  crawled 
up  clo3e  to  the  walls  to  hear :  "  They  repre- 
sented the  screams,  crying  and  lament  of  the 
women  and  children  and  wounded  as  being 
dreadful." 

Another  visitor,  the  day  after  the  surrender 
of  the  city  says :  "  While  I  was  examining 
the  awful  havoc  created,  a  young  woman  of 
about  seventeen  came  to  the  door,  and  invited 
me  into  the  house.  She  pointed  to  the  furni- 
ture of  the  mansion,  torn  into  fragments,  and 
informed  me,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  that  a 
bombshell  had  killed  her  father,  mother, 
brother  and  her  two  little  sisters,  and  that  she 
was  now  left  alone  in  the  world."  "  Women 
have  been  abused — an  almost  every-day  af- 
fair ;  houses  have  been  broken  open,  and  in- 
sults of  every  kind  offered  to  those  whom  we 
were  bound  to  protect."  And  I  may  add, 
the  national  banner  waved  approvingly  over 
all  those  scenes  of  dreadful  suffering ;  for  the 
invading  army  was  led  into  Mexico  by  order 
of  the  American  government. 

It  may  be  asked,  Why  revive  and  portray 
these  painful  exhibitions?  I  answer,  It  is 
tor  the  purpose  of  emphasizing  the  sentiment 
expressed  in  the  early  part  of  this  essay,  that 
the  national  banner  ha*  floated  over  and  sanc- 
tioned scenes  of  the  most  fearful  atrocity,  and 
those  atrocities  were  directly  or  indirectly  the 
consequences  of  the  unrighteous  legislation  of 
those  termed  ihe  "  Fathers  of  the  Republic," 
whose  revolutionary  measures  we  are  about 
to  commemorate. 

I  have  never  taken  any  interest  in  the  cel- 
ebration of  the  national  anniversary,  even 
from  my  very  early  years.  During  the  war 
of  the  revolution  my  mother,  then  a  girl, 
lived,  with  the  other  members  of  the  family, 
within  a  district  well  known  in  those  days  as 
"neutral  ground."  The  British  forces  being 
in  possession  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and 
the  American  army  encamped  about  forty 
miles  to  the  north,  the  intermediate  space, 
having  no  magistracy  nor  laws,  the  inhabit- 
ants were  subjected  to  visitations  by  men  of 
the  most  lawless,  violent  and  cruel  character. 

Murder,  robbery  and  personal  violence 
were  perpetrated  upon  the  defenceless  inhab- 
itants within  that  district.  The  seven  years' 
war  for  American  independence  was  a  civil 
war  of  the  most  embittered  character.  The 
privations,  sufferings,  loss  of  property  and 
destitution  ;  the  cruelties  inflicted,  the  feel- 
ings of  bitterness,  retaliation  and  revenge 
which  were  generated ;  the  confiscations  of 
property  by  the  American  government  under 
pretence  of  disloyalty ;  the  one  hundred 
millions  of  paper  currency  issued  by  govern- 
ment and  never  redeemed ;  the  sacrifice  of 
fifty  thousand  lives  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
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war ;  the  wounds  caused  by  engagements 
upon  the  battle-field,  and  sufferings  conse- 
quent thereupon ;  the  misery  endured  by  the 
soldiers  in  consequence  of  incompetent  cloth- 
ing and  exposure  to  the  cold,  and  the  want  of 
competent  nursing  in  sickness — when  these 
scenes  of  suffering  rise  in  view  before  me,  I 
confess  the  anniversary  of  American  inde- 
pendence brings  with  it  pictures  of  pain,  and 
not  of  pleasure. 

My  feelings  upon  this  subject  are  increased 
by  the  reflection  that  this  load  of  human  suf- 
fering was  caused  by  a  contest  between  our 
political  leaders  of  that  day,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  British  government  on  the  other,  rel- 
ative to  the  political  question,  whether  the 
colonists  should  or  should  not  submit  to  a 
duty  of  a  halfpenny  a  pound  on  tea  and  a 
few  cents  stamp  duty,  without  having  a  rep- 
resentation in  the  British  Parliament.  The 
inconsistency  of  objecting  to  this  small  duty 
is  rendered  more  apparent  by  the  fact  that, 
as  soon  as  these  American  revolutionists  were 
firmly  installed  into  their  official  positions, 
they  imposed  a  duty  upon  tea  five  times 
higher  than  what  was  exacted  by  the  mother 
country. 

It  is  quite  usual  to  glorify  the  movers  and 
the  actors  in  the  achievement  of  American 
independence,  by  applying  to  them  the  ex- 
alted epithet  of  "Fathers  of  our  Country"; 
but  the  query  presents,  when  Washington 
marched  through  New  Jersey,  in  the  winter 
season,  on  horseback,  protected  by  comfort- 
able apparel,  and  his  suffering  soldiers  fol- 
lowing behind,  leaving  the  blood-stained 
marks  of  their  bare  feet  upon  the  frozen 
ground — it  then  becomes  a  significant  ques- 
tion whether  he  or  they  were  the  fathers  of 
the  republic. 

In  the  East  river,  between  New  York  and 
Brooklyn,  during  the  seven  years'  conflict, 
was  anchored  a  British  vessel,  known  at  that 
time  by  the  name  of  the  "Jersey  prison 
ship,"  and  which  has  sometimes  been  de- 
scribed as  "  a  floating  hell,"  from  the  suffer- 
ings therein  experienced.  She  was  anchored 
there  for  the  purpose  of  confining  American 
prisoners,  taken  in  war,  either  upon  the  land 
or  water,  the  British  government  being  in 
possession  of  New  York  during  the  war.  Al- 
though the  vessel  was  large,  it  was  stowed 
with  human  beings  to  its  utmost  capacity. 
A  great  proportion  of  the  young  men  impris- 
oned there  were  never  released  except  by 
death,  after  which  their  lifeless  bodies  were 
conveyed  to  the  Long  Island  shore  opposite, 
and  there  interred  in  shallow  graves.  Either 
from  insufficient  covering,  or  from  the  action 
of  the  waves,  or  from  both  causes,  their 
bones  were  exposed  and  scattered  about  upon 
the  shore,  and  in  after  years  were  gathered 


up  by  the  Brooklyn  authorities  and  deposit 
elsewhere,  in  a  monumental  tomb  erected  f 
the  purpose. 

In  Liberty  street,  New  York,  near  Friend 
Meeting-house  of  olden  times,  stands  or  r 
cently  stood  a  massive  stone  building,  kno\ 
as  the  "  old  Dutch  church."  This  was  seiz< 
by  the  British  government  as  a  place  of  co 
finement .  for  prisoners  of  war,  until  dea 
should  remove  a  sufficient  number  from  tl 
prison  ship  to  make  room  for  fresh  recrui 
from  the  church  prison.  Miserable  ai 
wretched,  indeed,  must  have  been  the  lot 
the  unhappy  young  men  inmates  on  boa: 
that  prison-ship,  in  sickness  especially,  wit 
out  a  mother  or  sister  to  nurse  and  symp 
thize  with  them  in  sickness  and  at  the  la 
solemn  hour  of  human  agony. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  ten  thousand 
the  flower  of  the  American  youth  perish< 
on  board  that  dread  prison-ship  during  tl 
war  of  the  Revolution. 

Among  the  exhibitions  at  the  Centenni 
will  probably  be  an  array  of  implements  e 
pressly  designed  for  human  destructioi 
Colt's  revolvers,  which,  perhaps,  have  i 
creased  the  number  of  murders  and  suicid 
fourfold ;  Remington  rifles,  of  the  most  ii 
proved  construction  for  destroying  humj 
life  upon  the  battle-field:  the  chassep  >t  nt 
die  gun,  capable  of  throwing  three  hundr 
and  seventy  missiles  of  death  every  two  mi 
utes ;  explosive  bullets,  constructed  to  bur 
after  having  been  shot  into  the  body  of 
human  being ;  bombs,  some  solid,  to  be  throv 
red  hot,  and  others  enclosing  explosive  mat 
rials,  intended  to  burst  after  having  be< 
thrown  into  a  besieged  city  ;  torpedoes,  to 
thrust  under  a  ship  laden  with  human  being 
and  in  an  unexpected  moment  to  hurl  vess 
and  crew  unto  destruction  ! 

These  instruments  of  human  carnage  w: 
doubtless  be  viewed  by  thousands  as  objec  J 
of  curiosity,  and  many  children  and  youi 
people  will  learn  from  them  the  mechanisms  \ 
which  human  life  can  be  so  readily  destroye  ? 

I  have  herein  assigned  reasons  for  my  scr  1 
pies  in  regard  to  participancy  in  the  a  1 
proaching  celebration.  Those  scruples  a 
the  result  of  investigations  into  the  bisto:  ' 
of  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  w;  5 
undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  slave*  1 
into  Texas,  then  one  of  the  Mexican  pro  j 
inces;  also,  the  recent  war  of  the  rebel]  io  * 
I  have  conversed  with  Union  soldiers  wl  * 
were  witnesses  of  barbarities  committed  I  4 
members  of  the  Union  army  which  are  almo  tt 
incredible,  a  recital  of  which,  if  offered  f  i  ' 
publication,  would  probably  not  be  accepte |  ' 
The  records  of  crime  and  suffering  attendiiil 
a  condition  of  warfare  are  to  me  incentiv  j 
of  sadness  and  humiliation. 
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rife  The  annals  of  this  nation  are  stained  with 
i  f(  great  national  crimes,  beginning  at  an  early 
period  of  its  existence ;  and,  as  the  Centen- 
nial is  intended  to  commemorate  proceedings 
which  have  led  to  great  national  wrong 
doings,  I  could  not  feel  a  freedom  to  partici- 
pate in  the  celebration. 

Gideon  Frost. 

Glenhead,  L.  L,  4  mo.,  1876. 


I  send  the  enclosed  article  copied  from 
The  Friend,  believing  it  accords  with  the 
sentiments  of  many  of  the  readers  of  the  In- 
telligencer, and  hope  it  may  find  a  place  in 
its  columns.  L. 

A  TIMELY  CAUTION. 

This  is  probably  a  season  of  the  year  when 
we  witness  more  of  our  fellow-creatures  being 
called  from  works  to  rewards  than  some  others, 
and  as  such  we  might  suppose  would  occasion 
serious  thoughtfulness  on  everyone's  mind 
whether  the  pale-faced  messenger  might  not 
enter  our  abode  with  the  command,  "  give  an 
account  of  thy  stewardship,  for  thou  mayest 
be  no  longer  steward;"  but  when  we  feel 
called  upon  to  pay  our  last  respect  to  the 
departed  friend  or  neighbor,  how  mournful 
to  behold  the  lightness  of  many  who  are  con- 
gregated on  the  occasion.  At  the  same  time,  I 
believe,  few  of  such  but  might  be  more  readily 
impressed  with  the  solemn  truths  of  the  ever- 
lasting gospel  than  at  other  opportunities  ; 
and  probably  not  a  few  attend  on  such  occa- 
sions who  seldom  go  to  a  place  of  worship. 

For  this  reason,  I  think  it  would  be  well 
for  ministers  of  our  religious  society  to  con- 
sider well  the  purport  of  what  they  commu- 
nicate at  such  times.  I  have  been  impressed 
with  thoughts  on  this  subject,  when  I  have 
heard  much  said  in  commendation  of  the  in- 
dividual who  is  about  to  be  committed  to  the 
silent  grave,  when  most  likely  nearly  every 
one  of  the  company  have  known  him  or  her 
in  life,  and  have  formed  their  own  opinion 
upon  their  character,  which  would  not  be 
changed  by  what  might  be  said  there  by  a 
minister,  but  on  the  contrary,  might  lessen 
their  confidence  in  divine  inspiration. 

A  person's  knowledge  of  another  derived 
from  seeing  them  in  social  circles  or  in  meet- 
ing, may  be  very  different  from  that  of  those 
who  see  them  in  their  every-day  cares  through 
life,  and  it  requires  great  care  that  nothing 
be  done  that  would  in  any  way  lower  the 
standard  of  such  a  ministry  as  is  professed 
amongst  us.  That  this  may  be  upheld  in  its 
primitive  purity  is  the  sincere  desire  of  the 
writer. 

A  good  conscience  is  a  continual  feast, 
and  a  peaceful  mind  the  antepast  of  heaven. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FUNERAL  SIMPLICITY. 

Reading  in  a  late  religious  paper  a 
notice  of  the  death  of  one  who,  in  conduct- 
ing a  large  manufacturing  business,  had  been 
a  blessing  to  his  neighborhood  and  depend- 
ents, and  whose  wealth  was  employed,  not  in 
pretentious  show,  but  in  benefitting  and  ele- 
vating those  who  were  within  his  influence, 
I  was  much  impressed  with  some  cornment3 
made  regarding  his  funeral. 

"  There  was  none  of  the  gross,  glaring  ef- 
frontery which  so  offensively  degrades  the  gen- 
eral funeral  service,  and  reduces  it  to  a  flori- 
cultural  exhibition.  .  .  .  And  not  a  symbol  of 
mourning  anywhere';  so  exactly  as  he  would 
have  desired !  Mourning  hearts,  but  no  mourn- 
ing emblems.  When  will  men  learn  to  mourn 
in  their  hearts,  and  not  with  their  clothes  ? 
After  brief  service  it  was  said  that  the  family 
desired  that  the  remembrance  of  him  as  he 
was,  should  be  the  memory  of  him,  and  that 
the  body  would  not  be  '  exhibited.'  When 
shall  we  have  done  with  this  fearful  barba- 
rism and  offence  against  the  purest  sentiments 
of  the  heart,  that  allows  us  to  parade  the 
sacred  face  of  the  dead  to  the  curious  gaze? 

"  Waiting  till  the  immense  crowd  bad 
melted  away  to  their  homes  (as  the  family 
custom  is),  quietly,  those  who  loved  him  best, 
just  as  the  sun  was  setting,  laid  him  away. 
And  the  blue-bird  sang  his  evening  song,  and 
the  sweet  influences  of  a  rare  spring  day 
touched  nature  and  the  soul,  and  we  turned 
away  to  thank  God  that  such  lives  are  possi- 
ble— to  take  fresh  courage  that  virtue  has 
still  a  memorial  with  men,  and  to  rejoice  that 
it  had  been  our  privilege  to  know  and  honor 
and  love  so  noble  a  man." 

Let  us  trust  that  the  very  excess  and  ex- 
travagance of  funeral  preparations  now  pre- 
vailing, even  in  our  own  Society,  will  ere 
long  produce  a  reaction  in  favor  of  simpli- 
city, and  that  we  shall  come  to  think  there 
are  more  refined  ways  of  showing  our  love 
for  the  departed  than  by  decorating  for  "  ex- 
hibition "  the  tabernacle  from  which  the  spirit 
has  fled.  As  in  the  case  just  mentioned,  this 
reform  must  begin  with  those  who  can  afford 
to  be  simple}  S. 

Third  month,  1876. 

From  Evening  Bulletin  of  Third  month  27th,  1876. 
BAD  FAITH  WITH  THE  INDIANS. 

The  only  thing  that  can  be  done  now  in 
behalf  of  the  Indian  owners  of  the  Black 
Hills  county,  is  to  endeavor  to  arrange  for 
the  payment  to  them  of  some  kind  of  compen- 
sation for  the  loss  of  their  property.  As  soon 
as  the  existence  of  gold  in  the  region  was 
announced  it  became  certain  that  there  would 
be  such  an  immigration  of  whites  to  the  hills 
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as  would  be  irresistible  by  any  force  that  the 
government  could  briug  to  bear  against  it, 
and  which  would  wrest  the  country  from  its 
proprietors.  But  the  act  is  not  the  less  rob 
bery.  The  region  was  given  to  the  Sioux  by 
a  solemn  treaty  which  imposed  upon  the  na- 
tion an  obligation  that  it  could  not  repudiate 
without  covering  itself  with  disgrace.  The 
Indians  performed  their  part  of  the  treaty 
scrupulously,  and,  as  has  always  been  the 
case;  the  whites  refused  to  perform  theirs, 
but  indulged  in  a  shameful  act  of  bad  faith 
for  which  there  can  be  no  excuse  whatever. 
Those  who  endeavor  to  find  any  apology  for 
it  claim  that  the  treaty  system  is  an  absur 
dity ;  that  the  Indians  are  the  wards  of  the 
government,  and  that  their  little  interests 
must  yield  to  the  necessities  of  advancing 
civilization,  upon  the  same  theory  that  a  citi- 
zen can  be  made  to  surrender  his  property  for 
a  fair  compensation  for  the  public  good.  But 
whether  it  was  wise  or  foolish  to  make  the 
treaty,  the  fact  is  that  it  was  made,  and  hav- 
ing been  made,  its  pledges  should  have  been 
held  sacred.  Advancing  civilization  would 
not  have  proceeded  in  the  direction  of  the 
Black  Hills  if  the  government  had  not  sent 
a  military  expedition  thither  to  explore  the 
country,  to  prospect  for  gold  and  to  return 
with  reports  that  the  precious  metal  existed 
there  in  large  quantities.  That  expedition 
was  wholly  unnecessary,  and  its  consequences 
to  the  Indians,  the  country  and  the  thousands 
of  foolish  adventurers  who  are  flocking  to 
the  Hills  are  likely  to  be  of  the  gravest  char- 
acter. That  was  the  first  act  of  bad  faith, 
and  the  cause  of  all  the  trouble.  We  shall 
now  have  to  pay  some  of  the  Indians,  to  fight 
others,  and  to  stand  before  all  of  them  con- 
victed of  perfidy,  for  which  there  is  not  even 
the  poor  compensation  of  profit. 


-^SCRAPS^ 

FROM      UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 

I  have  not  yet  lost  the  impression  that  was 
made  upon  me  as  thou  folded  thy  arms  around 
me,  and  spoke  such  comfortable  words  of 
hearfelt  cheer  and  earnest  sympathy,  Such 
manifestations  of  interest  are  sometimes  to 
me  as  a  token  of  the  "Everlasting  arms," 
which  have  upheld  me  hitherto,  and  I  believe 
will  continue  to,  let  the  path  be  rugged  as  it 
may ;  for  the  sense  of  being  upheld,  even  in 
the  midst  of  deep  waters,  has  been  very  real 
to  me. 

Canst  thou  tell  me  anything  of  the  writer 
of  the  "  Scrap  "  who  speaks  of  her  long  con- 
finement to  her  bed  ?  The  scrap  I  speak  of 
was  in  Friends'  Intelligencer  of  Third  month 
18rh.    How  my  heart  has  gone  out  to  the 


writer  in  tender,  heartfelt  sympathy,  and  hov 
light,  in  comparison,  has  it  made  my  afflictioi 
seem  !  Though  she  can  count  her  seclusioi 
from  the  world  by  years,  and  I  only  bj 
months,  yet  I  have  learned  the  same  lessor! 
— that  perhaps  only  affliction  teaches — how 
little  I  can  do  for  myself,  and  the  neeoJ 
"  there  may  be  that  I  should  be  brought  mor  J 
into  a  childlike  state,  in  order  to  be  prepared 
more  faithfully  to  serve  my  Heavenly  Father.' 
And  for  me,  this  long  season  of  mental  con 
flict  and  physical  suffering  has  been  no  lighl 
affliction.  My  first  season  of  illness  was,  in- 
deed, a  time  of  sweet  rest  and  peace.  Bui 
that  now  seem3  to  me  like  the  "cake  baked 
upon  the  coals "  for  the  prophet,  to  sustair 
him  in  his  forty  days'  sojourn  in  the  wilder- 
ness. These  last  ten  weeks  of  illness  have 
been  truly  the  "  baptism  of  suffering  "  for  me 
or  the  cup  of  wormwood  and  gall,  so  bitter 
that  I  would  fain  have  put  it  aside,  fearind 
I  could  not  drink  it.  But  with  it  all,  I  must! 
humbly  and  gratefully  confess  came  thel 
"  grace  to  sustain  #  me  till  the  day  is  done.'l 
The  help  and  strength  of  One  who  is  very 
pitiful  enabled  me  to  say,  "  Nevertheless,  not 
as  I  will,  but  as  Thou  wilt."  And  now  I  am 
waiting,  doing  nothing ;  striving  only  to  let 
patience  have  her  perfect  work,  and  to  learn 
entire  submission,  trusting  that  I  am  slowly 
learning  the  lesson,  even  if  I  cannot  mark 
the  progress. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  FOURTH  MONTH  15,  1876. 


"Nothing  Without  Labor." — It  has 
been  wisely  said  that  "  Happiness  consists  in 
the  harmonious,  healthy,  successful  action  of 
man's  powers ;"  and  that  the  higher  these 
powers  may  be  and  the  higher  the  sphere  of 
action,  the  greater  the  degree  of  happiness 
attained. 

If  this  be  indeed  true,  the  idler  along  the 
busy,  hurried  pathway  of  life  is  not  the  one 
to  be  envied.  Doubtless  it  is  better  "  to  wear 
away  than  to  rust  away ;"  better  to  bear  the 
burden  and  the  heat  of  the  day,  than  to  en- 
dure the  listless  ennui  of  the  idler ;  and  it  is 
found  to  be  the  testimony  of  many  who  have 
known  periods  of  entire  leisure  and  periods  of 
earnest  work,  that  the  happiest  hours  were 
the  busiest,  and  that  ease  is  too  often  only  a 
"  fool's  paradise." 

Few,  if  any,  will  dissent  from  these  senti- 
ments, but  it  does  not  seem  to  be  a  fully  re- 
cognized fact  that  a  really  liberal  education 
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is  that  which  trains  its  recipient  for  a  life  of 
)Q  active  usefulness  in  the  world — which  fits  the 
!  student  to  become  an  effective  laborer  in 
m  some  department  of  the  great  workshop  of 
it  humanity. 

d  For  those  who  are  really  prepared,  there 
Jj  are  many  tempting  avenues  to  a  life  of  use- 
»  ful  activity,  and  it  is  strange  that  any  should 
i.  choo3e  to  stand  quite  out  of  the  arena. 

For  the  affluent  there  are  works  of  charity 
'J  and  benificence;  there  are  needed  reforms 
]  which  claim  the  persevering  energy  of  all 
a  willing  hearts  and  ready  hands;  there  is  the 
■  vast  field  of  education,  both  spiritual  and 
3  secular,  and  there  is  the  cultivation  of  science 
;  for  its  own  sake  ;  while,  for  by  far  the  greater 
,  portion  of  the  human  family,  an  earnest 
t  daily  effort  is  required,  in  order  to  secure  the 
j  means  of  life ;  and  it  may  safely  be  assumed 
that  there  is  no  right  place  for  the  idler  in 
this  busy  working  world. 

Strange  it  is,  that  any  should  prefer  a  life 
i  of  dependence  upon  the  energies  of  others  to 
i  a  healthful  and  active  exercise  of  their  own 
powers  of  body  or  of  mind;  and  yet  more 
strange  that  a  life  of  selfish  reliance  upon  an- 
other should  be  accounted  more  honorable 
than  one  of  honest  labor. 

The  counsel  of  the  English  statesman  Glad- 
stone to  his  wealthy  countrymen,  "  Elevate 
the  working  class  by  keeping  your  children  in 
it,"  may  startle  some  minds,  but  it  is  an  illus- 
tration of  the  practical  spirit  of  our  age,  of 
the  growing  respect  of  the  most  enlightened 
minds — of  the  most  enlightened  nations,  for 
[industrial  pursuits. 

In  our  republic  we  are  steadily  reaching 
the  general  conviction  that  usefulness,  not 
idle  display  of  ancestral  honors,  is  the  only 
i  true  dignity.    "  Nothing  without  labor,"  not 
even  the  regard  of  mankind,  is  attainable. 

The  newspapers  recently  contained  a  notice 
of  the  death  of  a  woman  in  New  England, 
who  lived  to  a  very  advanced  age,  and 
who  steadily  refused  to  accept  the  common 
lot  of  labor — the  primal  curse  which  so  long 
ago  was  softened  into  mercy.  In  her  youth, 
ahe  was  the  indulged  child  of  seemingly 
wealthy  parents,  but  the  death  of  her  father 
and  the  insolvency  of  his  estate  left  her  pen- 
niless.   She  had  imbibed  the  notion  that  la- 


bor is  a  disgrace,  and  absolutely  refused  to 
do  anything  to  earn  her  own  living.  Accord- 
ingly, during  a  long  life  she  subsisted  on 
charity,  and  ended  her  days  in  an  almshouse. 

This  is  an  extreme  case,  but  this  woman 
was  but  one  of  the  class  who  prefer  to  live 
upon  the  exertions  of  others — who  prefer  to 
be  merely  drones  in  the  human  hive,  rather 
than  happy  workers ;  and  in  this  as  well  as 
in  a  majority  of  such  cases,  the  evil  appears 
to  be  directly  traceable  to  the  mistaken  kind- 
ness of  parents,  and  to  an  utterly  absurd  edu- 
cation. 

"The  Chaldean  Account  of  Genesis 
— Containing  the  description  of  the  Creation, 
the  Fall  of  Man,  the  Deluge,  the  Tower  of 
Babel,  the  times  of  the  Patriarchs  and  Nim- 
rod,  Babylonian  Fables  and  Legends  of  the 
Gods ;  from  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions.  By 
George  Smith." — Scribner,  Armstrong  &  Co., 
New  York. 

This  is  an  interesting  and  important  Work 
for  thoughtful  and  candid  students  of  the 
records  of  the  earliest  ages  of  man,  and  of 
his  gradual  progress  toward  enlightenment. 

The  author,  who  is  assigned  the  highest 
rank  among  Assyrian  scholars,  is  an  explorer 
as  well  as  an  interpreter.  He  was  sent  out 
by  the  Daily  Telegraph  (London),  and  re- 
ceived the  sanction  and  aid  of  the  British 
Museum ;  and  has  been  enabled  to  acquire, 
for  the  benefit  of  that  world-famous  institu- 
tion, many  precious  tablets  from  the  library 
of  Assurbanipal,  grandson  of  Sennacherib, 
who  reigned  in  the  eighth  century  before 
Christ.  This  prince,  the  voluptuous  Sar- 
danapalus  of  the  Greeks,  seems  to  have  been 
a  votary  of  literature,  since  he  collected  a 
noble  library  of  nearly  20,000  volumes,  and 
gave  it  place  in  his  palace,  at  Nineveh.  He 
appears  to  have  brought  together,  from  every 
quarter  of  his  dominions,  all  the  tablets  he 
could  procure,  relating  to  the  history  and 
literature  of  the  older  monarchy  of  Baby- 
lon, having  copies  made  where  the  originals 
were  not  attainable.  Some  of  these,  we  are 
assured,  date  back  as  far  as  twenty  centuries 
before  Christ — to  the  days  of  Abraham — 
giving  us  the  oldest  known  literature  of  the 
world.  We  have  now  access  to  Chaldean 
myths,  legends,  poems,  history  and  laws  of 
the  days  of  the  Patriarchs. 
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The  great  palace  is  dow  only  a  mound,  and 
the  tablets,  which  were,  perhaps,  stored  in 
one  of  its  upper  halls,  are  much  broken  and 
mutilated,  so  that  the  translations  are  mostly 
mere  fragments.  But  it  is  hoped  that  many 
of  these  may  be  completed  from  the  yet 
undeciphered  portions  now  in  the  Museum,  or 
from  future  spoils  which  George  Smith  him- 
self, or  some  other  zealous  explorer,  may 
bring  home  from  the  same  mine. 

The  author  modestly  assures  his  readers, 
"  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  subject  of 
future  search  and  discovery  will  not  slumber, 
and  all  I  have  here  written  will  one  day  be 
superseded  by  newer  texts  and  fuller  and 
more  perfect  light." 

Nimrod,  the  mighty  hunter  before  the 
Lord,  is  the  chief  hero  and  central  figure  of 
the  Babylonian  myths  ;  and  it  is  to  Nimrod 
that  Xisuthrus,  the  Assyrian  Noah,  tells  the 
story  of  how  he  built  the  ark,  how  he  gath- 
ered all  animals  into  it,  how  he  escaped  the 
flood,  how  he  landed  on  the  mountains  of  the 
East,  how  he  sent  forth  the  raven,  landed 
and  sacrificed  to  the  gods,  and  how  he 
received  the  promise  that  nevermore  should 
the  waters  destroy  mankind. 

The  Chaldean  account  of  creation  corres- 
ponds with  that  of  Moses  ;  but  we  have,  in 
the  Babylonian  record,  the  address  of  the 
Creator  to  the  first  parents  of  the  human 
race. 

To  the  man  these  words  are  addressed : 

"  Every  day  shalt  thou  invoke  thy  God  ; 
Sacrifice  and  the  voice  of  prayer 
'Thou  shalt  carry  in  reverence  to  thy  God. 
Whatsoever  shall  be  suitable  for  divinity, 
Supplication,  humility,  and  the  bowing  of  the 
head, 

Thou  shalt  present  to  Him  and  bring  tribute  ; 
And  in  the  fear  of  God  thou  shalt  be  holy." 

Only  two  lines  remain,  unmutilated,  of 
the  address  to  woman  : 

"  To  the  lord  of  thy  beauty  thou  shalt  be  faithful ; 
Thou  shalt  not  approach  him  to  do  evil " — 


MARRIED. 

PENROSE— HORTON.— On  the  14th  day  of  the 
Third  month,  1876,  at  No.  826  Spring  Garden 
street,  Philadelphia,  by  Friends'  ceremony,  Nathan, 
son  of  Washington  H.  and  Sarah  D.  Penrose,  and 
Alice  W.,  daughter  of  Mary  Ann  and  the  late  Thos. 
M.  Horton. 


DIED. 

EVES. — At  Williamsport,  Pa.,  14th  of  Second 
month,  1876,  Charity  Eves,  in  the  53d  year  of  hei 
age ;  a  member  of  Fishing  Creek  Monthly  Meeting 

PURSEL.— At  Buckhorn,  Pa.,  21st  of  Third  mo. 
1876,  Mary  M.  Pursel,  wife  of  Isaac  G.  Pursel,  in 
the  60th  year  of  her  age ;  a  member  of  Fishing 
Creek  Monthly  Meeting. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  TOUR  IN  LOWER  EGYPT, 
PALESTINE  AND  SYRIA  IN  THE  SPRING  OF  1869. 

No.  2. 

In  due  time  we  crossed  the  Rosetta  branch  , 
of  the  Nile,  and  afterwards  the  Damietta,  ; 
near  the  apex  of  the  Delta ;  the  low- lying  j 
sand-hills  of  the  desert  visibly  bounding  the  ; 
cultivated  region  on  both  sides.  We  firs!  j  j 
sighted  the  Pyramids  about  10  or  12  miles  . 
from  Cairo,  looming  tame,  at  first,  and  not  , 
conspicuously,  just  within  the  borders  of  the 
Desert.  We  pass  gardens  and  villas  on  the  j 
approach  to  Cairo,  and  arrive  there  at  half-  [ 
past  twelve,  M. 

It  was  evident,  at  once,  that  we  had  pre  r 
viously  only  just  touched  the  verge  of  Egyp  j 
tian  life  at  Alexandria.  The  scene  at  the  |  j 
station,  as  we  attempted  to  make  our  waj  j 
from  the  railway  carriages,  through  the  dense  f| 
and  motley  crowd  which  every  arrival  at  j 
tracts,  to  the  omnibus  bespoken  for  our  party  6 
— its  strangeness  and  bewilderment, — baffles  4 
all  description.  A  most  energetic  attack  was  j 
made  upon  us  and  our  belongings,  from  alj  j, 
quarters,  by  the  mixed  multitude,  among  1 1 
whom  there  were  many  very  handsome  fea  ^ 
tured  men  and  youths,  with  vociferation!  5; 
utterly  unintelligible,  except  that  we  coulc  j  ^ 
not  but  understand  them  to  be  the  results  o:  ^ 
mutual  rivalry,  in  eagerness  to  press  thei]  ^ 
services  upon  us.  We  could  scarcely  have  | 
made  our  way  through  the  mel6e  had  not  an  ^ 
officer  and  the  conductor  of  the  omnibm  ^ 
come  to  our  rescue.  As  soon  as  it  was  fullj  j 
comprehended  that  we  belonged  to  the  party  f 
and  did  not  require  any  extra  assistance,  the  fl 
universal  politeness,  even  when  the  mosl  J( 
persevering  and  hard-pressed  services  were!  ^ 
finally  rejected,  was  a  very  gratifying  aneJj  -j 
redeeming  feature.  But,  notwithstanding!  < 
this  ultimate  civility,  we  were  glad  to  escape! 
through  the  dense  mass  to  our  omnibus,  anal  j. 
rattle  off  to  our  hotel,  situated  in  an  operl 
space  in  the  European  quarters — a  handsome! 
suburb — before  entering  the  city  of  Caircl^ 
proper. 

The  lavishment  of  space  in  these  Easten  | 
hotels  is  something  surprising  to  us.  Thej  , 
seldom  ascend  above  one  story,  but  cover  s 
large  extent  of  ground  in  proportion,  witl  j 
spacious  saloons  and  vestibules,  wide,  marble  ^ 
stair-cases,  leading  to  long  corridors,  whict  / 
open  into  handsome  and  airy  apartments 
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often  furnished  in  a  style  of  oriental  luxury 
and  magnificence.  After  our  refreshment, 
we  drove  at  once  to  the  grand  mosque  and 
castle.  This  took  us  through  the  principal 
part  of  the  city.  It  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to 
convey  an  idea  of  Cairo  to  those  who  are 
wholly  uninitiated  in  Eastern  life  and  man- 
ners. Nothing  I  bad  heard  or  read  enabled 
me  to  realize  it  in  the  least.  •  The  streets  are 
narrow,  without  any  distinction  of  foot-pave- 
ment, their  architecture  tall  and  strange, 
often  dilapidated  in  the  upper  stories,  and 
arched  or  boarded  over,  from  roof  to  roof,  to 
keep  out  the  sun  from  below.  They  are 
thronged  with  carriages,  horses,  camels,  dogs 
and  foot  passengers,  miscellaneously  mingled, 
and  all  apparently  attempting  to  solve  the 
problem  of  two  solid  bodies  occupying  the 
same  space  at  the  same  time. 

No  gentleman  beats  his  own  donkey  in 
Cairo,  but  always  has  a  dark,  bare-legged 
Arab  boy  running  behind  or  alongside  to  do 
the  needful— or  needless — from  habit. 
Every  carriage  has  its  one  or  more  runners 
before  it,  according  to  dignity,  incessantly 
shouting  at  the  top  of  their  voices  in  Arabic, 
"take  care  of  your  feet!"  "take  care  on  the 
left !"  or,  "  on  the  right,"  as  the  case  may 
be ;  which  does  not,  in  the  least,  tend  to 
lessen  the  confusion,  for  no  stranger  can  tell 
what  he  is  to  do,  or  how  he  can  squeeze  out 
of  the  way  of  one  without  falling  under  the 
toils  of  another  horseman  or  equipage. 
Within  the  shops,  mostly  small  and  open, 
but  filled  with  goods,  sit  cross-legged,  on  a 
raised  dais  or  counter,  the  solemn  Turk,  the 
energetic  Jew,  the  smiling  Nubian,  or  the 
wily  Arab  ; — or  plying  their  various  avoca- 
tions in  the  mechanical  quarter.  Many  of 
the  clothing,  drapery  and  general  oramenta- 
tion  shops  are  very  gay.  Food  and  confec- 
tionery shops  are  very  numerous,  and  there 
is  the  constant  clink  of  the  drinking  shop, 
or  of  the  itinerant  vender  of  water,  or  of 
some  mild  unintoxicating  beverage.  The 
money-changers  are  a  peculiar  and  numerous 
class,  often  sitting  in  the  open  street.  Be- 
sides the  crowds  of  passers-by,  mostly  men — 
for  but  few  women  are  seen  in  the  streets, 
and  the  Mahometan  all  shrouded  in  their 
thick  cumbrous  veils, — every  space  or  corner 
was  occupied  by  idlers  or  smokers. 

The  principal  trades  are  collected  together 
in  the  different  quarters  or  "  Bazaars." 
Everywhere  the  want  of  cleanliness  and  ven- 
tilation was  almost  intolerable,  but  in  the 
close,  narrow  side  streets,  lanes,  and  alleys, 
populous  almost  to  suffocation,  there  was 
a  concentration  of  the  abominable  in  dirt  and 
odor  that  made  one  shrink  back  from  any 
lateral  explorations.  From  every  street  or 
purlieu,  however,  rose  the  mosque  or  minaret ; 


the  former  often  strange  in  architecture,  the 
latter  always  graceful. 

We  proceeded  to  the  great  Mosque  of 
Mehemit  Ali.  Along  with  the  Citadel,  it 
crowns  the  only  piece  of  rising  ground  or 
rock  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city.  It  is 
approached  through  a  large  square  or  outer 
court,  piazzaed,  with  a  magnificent  fountain 
in  the  midst.  The  style  of  architecture,  ex- 
ternally, is  simply  massive  and  imposing; 
internally,  there  is  a  unity  and  grandeur  in 
the  design  surpassing  any  building  I  have 
seen,  devoted  to  worship.  There  is  a  won- 
derful nobility  in  the  combination  of  the  vast 
square  pillars,  with  the  arches  supporting  the 
lofty  dome.  The  gorgeousness  of  the  orna- 
mentation is  not  interfered  with  by  picture, 
statue,  relic  or  effigy  of  any  kind  ;  which 
are  never  admitted  into  a  Mahometan  place 
of  worship.  We  are  told  that  it  is  filled 
with  a  crowd  of  devout  worshippers  on  their 
Sabbath  days.  The  solemn  and  earnest  devo- 
tion of  these  poor  Musselmen,  often  observed 
before  sunrise,  when  they  could  not  know 
that  they  were  seen,  and  at  other  appointed 
hours,  was  enough  to  shame  some  of  us 
Christians.  From  the  precincts  outside  there 
is  a  wonderful  view  of  the  vast  city,  with  its 
numerous  cupolas  and  minarets ;  the  Pyra- 
mids in  the  distance,  the  Desert  extending 
like  an  ocean  to  the  horizon  beyond.  Deep 
down  in  a  portion  of  the  rock  the  so-called 
"  Joseph's  well,"  is  well  worth  visiting. 

In  returning,  we  attempted  to  enter  an- 
other mosque,  which  was  only  to  be  effected 
by  climbing  over  a  great  mass  of  rubbish 
and  debris,  but  were  driven  back  by  the  filth 
and  odors  at  the  entrance.  It  is  said  to  be 
part  of  the  Mahometan  faith,  not  to  repair 
any  of  the  dilapidations,  as  interfering  with 
the  work  and  designs  of  Providence.  Soon 
after  we  met  the  Pasha  and  cortege,  with 
unveiled  ladies,  to  the  great  scandal  of  Islam 
orthodoxy,  in  some  of  the  carriages,  return- 
ing, as  we  understood,  from  a  pic-nic  he  had 
given  to  a  party  of  European  visitors.  Every 
part  of  the  city  through  which  we  drove 
seemed  equally  crowded  with  a  dense,  busy 
population,  and  the  narrow  streets  choked 
with  wares  multitudinous  in  their  description. 
Yet  how  they  manage  to  do  their  business, 
in  the  midst  of  the  suffocation,  in  their  leis- 
urely way,  is  a  perfect  mystery. 

Our  minds  were  filled  with  tho  novelty  and 
strangeness,  yet  evident  solidity  of  the  forms 
of  life  in  this  great  city  of  the  Caliphs  ;  and 
as  we  saw  some  of  the  habits  and  manners  of 
the  people  throughout  the  country,  their 
antique  social  condition,  and  imperturbable 
character,  we  thought  we  could  understand 
how  dynasties  might  follow  one- another,  and 
conqueror  after  conqueror  sweep  over  this 
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land  of  the  Pharoahs  and  nursery  of  the 
Jewish  race,  without  making  any  lasting 
impression  upon  the  mass  of  the  population, 
and  leaving  them  in  adherence  to  their  own 
type  of  civilization,  from  age  to  age  intrinsi- 
cally unchanged.  Amid  much  that  was 
obnoxious  to  our  tastes,  and  the  feeling  of 
oppressiveness  where  one-half  of  the  creation 
is  so  nearly  kept  out  of  sight,  and  the  other 
half  so  prominently  rules  in  everything,  we 
could  not  but  be  struck  by  the  dignified 
carriage  of  the  men  on  all  occasions ;  the 
grace  and  elasticity  of  even  the  lower  classes 
in  their  habitual  movements, — the  forward 
one  partaking  of  the  stateline^s  of  a  progress 
rather  than  a  walk ;  and  their  general  good 
humor  and  politeness.  Watering  the  road 
before  the  hotel,  by  men  squirting  the  con- 
tents out  of  a  goat  skin,  by  pressure  of  the 
arm,  under  which  it  was  carried,  seemed  a 
primitive  enough  method  to  us- 

Third  mo.  9th. — This  day  was  devoted  to 
the  Pyramids.  It  is  only  quite  lately  that 
they  have  been  accessible  by  carriages. 
Visitors  were  usually  mounted  on  donkeys, 
and  had  to  cross  the  Nile  in  a  ferry  boat  in 
order  to  reach  them.  A  bridge  of  boats  has 
been  constructed  by  the  Pasha,  on  a  recent 
state  occasion  and  allowed  to  remain,  and 
the  roads  on  the  other  side  greatly  improved. 

We  started  about  8  A.  M.,  in  five  car- 
riages, each  duly  with  its  ebony-legged  run- 
ner. On  this  side  of  the  city  are  many 
conspicuous  buildings,  remarkable  rather  for 
size  than  beauty  of  architecture,  and  the 
Pasha's  fine  new  palace  of  Jizet.  The  road 
is  carried  on  causeways,  and  is  planted  for 
miles  with  the  umbrageous  Acacia  of  the 
country. 

The  value  of  water  is  patent  at  every  step 
in  the  extensive  arrangements  for  irrigation, 
and  troops  of  women  everywhere  carrying 
Amphorse  on  their  heads.  The  Nile  has  been 
very  low  this  year.  The  reputed  spot  on  the 
Island  of  Rhoda  is  pointed  out,  where  Pha- 
roah's  daughter  met  with  the  ark  of  bul- 
rushes containing  the  infant  Moses.  The 
road  proceeds  in  continual  right  angles,  and 
commands  on  both  sides  abundant  evidences 
of  luxuriant  fertility,  in  fine,  level,  clean, 
well  cultivated  fields,  and  a  busy  agricultural 
population,  offering  many  scenes  of  rich  pas- 
toral beauty.  Noble  groves  of  stately  palms 
occur;  and  we  met  long  strings  of  camels, 
carrying  great  bundles  of  sugar-cane  and 
other  burdens.  The  bridge  of  boats  is  crossed 
at  the  busy  market  suburb  of  Boulak. 
Forests  of  the  peculiar  lanteen  Egyptian 
mast,  with  abundance  of  other  shipping,  ap- 
pear on  the  bosom  of  the  noble  river.  The 
road  became  much  more  sandy,  and  the  sun 
very  fierce  on  approaching  the  Pyramids. 


Their  distance  is  very  deceptive,  owing  to 
the  clearness  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  they 
do  not  gain  much  upon  you  till  close  upon 
them.  The  distance  is  about  9  or  10  miles 
from  Cairo.  They  are  built  on  a  slight 
table  of  rock,  at  the  edge  of  the  Desert. 
The  heat  of  the  sun  and  general  glare  of  the 
sand,  so  take  up  the  attention,  that  it  is  not 
till  just  within  the  shadow  of  the  great 
Pyramid  that  you  begin  to  realize  the  feeling 
of  being,  as  it  were,  within  a  presence  almost 
awful. 

Henceforth  I  shall  only  speak  of  the  Pyra- 
mid, for  the  great  Pyramid  of  Gizeh  seems 
to  me  so  far  to  surpass  all  the  rest,  as  com- 
pletely to  absorb  the  whole  thought  and  at- 
tention of  the  one-day  visitor.  It  would  be 
well  to  know  something  of  the  system  be- 
forehand, in  which  we  were  not  at  all  in- 
structed. I  believe  a  fee  for  each  is  paid  to 
the  Shiek  of  the  district,  and  that  all  the 
rest  is  voluntary,  but  in  the  excitement  and 
confusion  that  ensued,  it  was  difficult  to 
ascertain.  On  alighting  from  the  carriages 
we  were  instantly  beset  by  a  swarm  of  ener- 
getic, swarthy,  semi-clad  Arabs,  in  the  scram- 
ble of  offering  their  services  to  those  who 
wished  to  ascend.  At  least  two-thirds  of  our 
party  were  of  that  mind.  We  either  made 
our  choice,  or  were  carried  off  by  main  force, 
I  hardly  know  which,  and  then  we  found 
ourselves  seized  by  two  of  these  sons  of  the 
Desert,  one  on  each  hand,  and  hurried  off  to 
the  foot  of  the  Pyramids.  There  you  may 
be  joined  by  a  third  assistant  before,  and  a 
younger  one,  perhaps,  behind,  carrying 
water,  if  you  will  submit  to  it.  Some  of  the 
more  athletic  and  active  of  our  party  insisted 
on  making  the  whole,  or  the  greater  part, 
of  the  ascent  without  assistance,  but  they 
had  almost  to  fight  with  the  Arabs  for  the 
freedom.  Those  who  were  not  so  young  and 
active  soon  found  the  necessity  for  the 
proffered  services.  The  fine  marble  facing, 
with  which  it  was  once  encased,  being  all 
removed,  the  sides  of  the  Pyramid  present  a 
rough  irregular  surface,  to  be  scaled  by  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  successive  layers  of 
masonry  wherever  accessible,  as  a  series  of 
unequal  steps.  Some  of  these  were  from  3 
to  4  feet  in  height,  and  there  is  no  regular 
track.  You  soon  feel  perfect  confidence  in 
the  supple  activity  and  firm  grasp  of  your 
sinewy  Arab  conductors,  and  under  their  safe 
conduct  there  is  no  real  difficulty,  beyond  the 
needful  exertion,  nor  the  slightest  danger 
even  for  ladies,  who  continually  make  the 
ascent.  Some  steps  have  to  be  taken  which 
they  spring  you  up  with  the  greatest 
facility,  if  you  only  trust  implicitly  to  their 
aid  ;  and  without  any  rudeness.  The  care 
they  take  of  you  is  actually  tender ,  and, 
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having  once  obtained  their  confidence,  their 
genuine  politeness  and  consideration  are  in- 
exhaustible, except  in  the  one  particular  to 
be  hereafter  mentioned.  The  time  occupied 
in  the  ascent,  including  the  rest  taken  at  va- 
rious points,  might  be  about  half  an  hour. 

There  is  no  other  way  of  realizing  the 
height  of  the  Great  Pyramid.  Its  present 
summit  is  a  moderately  level  platform,  worn 
by  time  and  the  dilapidation  of  the  apex, 
where  we  may  stand  securely  and  survey  the 
landscape,  perhaps  the  most  peculiar  in  the 
world.  The  people  and  carriages  below  were 
dwarfed  into  playthings.  Beyond,  South, 
East  and  West,  stretched  the  boundless 
Desert,  level  and  monotonous,  except  as  the 
great  ocean  of  sand  rose  into  billows,  or  it 
was  dotted  over,  here  and  there,  by  other 
Pyramids  and  remains  of  antiquity,  or  the 
unbroken  Nile  indicated  its  course  by  a  nar- 
row track  of  verdure. 

In  contrast,  behind,  was  the  vast  city  with 
its  teeming  population,  its  mosques  and  its 
minarets,  the  most  striking  and  graceful  of 
all  architectural  embellishments,  and  which 
give  to  all  Mahometan  cities  such  a  charm 
in  the  distance.  Then,  if  the  thoughts  are 
allowed  to  wander  to  that  condition  of  civili- 
zation which  gave  birth  to  these  colossal 
buildings,  and  to  the  events  which  have  hap- 
pened since  their  erection,  extending  back 
certainly  to  the  time  of  Moses,  probably  to 
that  of  Joseph,  a?nd  perhaps  even  beyond 
Abraham,  a  crowd  of  images  rushes  into  the 
mind  which  almost  overpower  it,  under  the 
sense  of  their  greatness  and  sublimity.  The 
descent,  though  not  needing  the  same  exer- 
tion, requires  more  care  than  the  ascent,  on 
account  of  the  danger  of  precipitation  at- 
tending a  sLp  or  false  step ;  but  is  easily 
accomplished  with  the  same  watchful  assist- 
ance as  before.  The  interior  has  next  to  be 
visited.  It  is  the  more  difficult  and  danger- 
ous of  the  two,  on  account  of  the  worn 
condition,  and  extreme  elipperyness  of  the 
polished  marble  passages,  the  steepness  of  the 
angle  of  ascent  and  descent,  their  many 
faults  and  irregularities,  and  the  natural 
darkness.  A  larger  proportion,  however,  of 
ladies  than  before  addressed  themselves  to 
the  task.  The  entrance  is  on  the  north  side, 
some  little  way  up  from  the  base.  There  is 
first  a  considerable  descent,  so  smooth  as  to 
I  present  no  foothold  to  the  inexperienced ; 
and  the  distance  is  sometimes  so  great  before 
the  next  footstep  can  be  planted  with  safety, 
that  the  visitor  has  to  be  borne  up  by  the 
Arab  guides,  who  manage  to  act,  in  other 
places,  exactly  as  a  drag.  The  tapers  which 
they  carry  give  but  a  very  uncertain  and 
unsteady  light.  As  soon  as  the  ascent  of 
the  passage  commences  the  tactics  have  to  be 


reversed.  Their  height  is  irregular.  In  some 
portions  so  low  as  to  require  crouching,  in 
others  too  lofty  for  the  eye  to  measure  in  the 
dimness.  Occasionally  there  are  gaps  and 
fissures  that  look  formidable  in  case  of  a 
slip  ;  and  would  be  very  dangerous  to  life  or 
limb,  but  for  the  assiduous  care  and  attention 
of  the  able  and  accustomed  Arabs. 

At  length  we  all  emerge  into  the  great 
chamber.  The  magnesium  torches,  with 
which  some  of  our  party  were  provided,  were 
lighted.  Even  with  this  splendid  illumina- 
tion, the  dimensions  of  this  singular  apart- 
ment could  not  be  distinctly  traced.  But 
there  stood  the  coffer.  I  was  considerably 
disappointed  in  its  state  of  dilapidation  r 
especially  on  one  side,  which  appeared  to 
have  been  done  wantonly.  Whatever  was  its 
design,  I  am  confirmed  in  the  opinion,  that  it 
never  was  intended  for  a  sarcophagus.  With- 
out scientific  appliances,  it  was  not  of  much 
use  to  investigate  further  into  the  recesses  of 
the  Pyramid.  The  consciousness  of  being 
surrounded  by  such  an  enormous  mass  of 
masonry,  with  the  heat  and  closeness,  pro- 
duced an  unpleasant  sensation,  as  if  we  were 
being  buried  alive ;  while  the  glare  of  the 
magnesium  lights,  with  the  lurid  flickering 
and  smoke  of  the  tapers,  and  the  continued 
wild  shouts  of  the  Arabs,  gave  an  almost 
unearthly  character  to  the  scene.  The  retreat 
required  as  much  caution  and  assistance  as 
before.  One  stout  gentleman,  by  a  false 
step,  accidentally  broke  away  from  the  grasp 
of  his  attendants,  and  came  sliding,  length- 
wise, down  a  considerable  incline,  with  no 
small  momentum  and  velocity ;  one  of  the 
Arabs  exclaiming  that  his  leg  was  fractured 
by  a  blow  it  had  received  in  endeavoring  to 
arrest  his  descent.  As  we  did  not  see  him 
limping  afterward,  the  appeal  was  probably 
only  to  extract  a  larger  remuneration  at  the 
end  of  the  services.  We  were  all  glad  to 
escape  into  the  open  air  once  more,  with  the 
sense  of  having  performed  an  achievement. 
Undoubtedly  both  the  exterior  and  the  inte- 
rior must  have  their  claims  duly  satisfied,  in 
order  to  have  any  true  idea  of  the  vastness 
and  design  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  and  then 
it  remains  as  great  a  mystery  as  ever.  After 
being  allowed  to  make  its  full  impression  upon 
the  mind,  the  sense  of  antiquity  and  great- 
ness is  almost  overpowering.  It  seems  like 
the  mystery  of  ages ;  the  work  of  an  older 
generation  attempting  to  vie  with  the  solid 
rocks  and  mountains,  almost,  as  it  were,  with 
the  works  of  Omnipotence.  The  sight  of, 
and  acquaintance  with,  the  Great  Pyramid, 
marks  an  era  in  the  current  of  one's  ordinary 
existence.  One  feels  almost  disposed  to  make 
it  a  new  epoch  and  date,  in  future,  from  be- 
fore and  after  the  event,  or  to  divide  mankind 
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into  two  classes,  those  who  have  and  those 
who  have  not  seen  the  grand  reality.  The 
second  Pyramid  has  still  some  of  the  casing- 
stones,  with  which  they  were  all  originally 
covered,  remaining  near  the  apex.  The  third 
is  much  inferior.  The  Great  Pyramid  stands 
out  alone  in  many  particulars,  in  kind,  as 
well  as  in  degree. 

To  be  ©ontinued. 


He  has  the  largest  life  who  lives  in  the 
lives  of  the  largest  number  of  people. 

"he  leadeth  me," 

PSALM  XIII. 

In  "  pastures  green  "  ?  not  always  ;  sometimes  He 
Who  knoweth  best,  in  kindness,  leadeth  me 
In  weary  ways,  Where  heavy  shadows  be — 

Out  of  the  sunshine,  warm  and  soft  and  bright, 
Out  of  the  sunshine  into  darkest  night ; 
I  oft  would  faint  with  sorrow  and  affright, 

•Only  for  this — I  know  He  holds  my  hand  ; 
So,  whether  led  in  green  or  desert  land, 

I  trust,  although  I  may  not  understand. 

And  by  "  still  waters  "  ?  No,  not  always  so  ; 
Ofttimes  the  heavy  tempests  round  me  blow, 
And  o'er  my  soul  the  waves  and  billows  go. 

But  when  the  storms  beat  loudest,  and  I  cry 
Aloud  for  help,  the  Master  standeth  by, 
And  whispers  to  my  soul,  "  Lo,  it  is  I !  " 

Above  the  tempest  wild  I  hear  him  say, 

II  Beyond  this  darkness  lies  the  perfect  day ; 
In  every  path  of  thine  I  lead  the  way." 

So,  whether  on  the  hill-tops,  high  and  fair, 
I  dwell,  or  in  the  sunless  valleys  where 
The  shadows  lie,  what  matter?    He  is  there. 

And,  more  than  this  ;  where'er  the  pathway  lead, 
He  gives  to  me  no  helpless,  broken  reed, 
But  His  own  hand,  sufficient  for  my  need. 

"So,  where  He  leads  me,  I  can  safely  go : 
And  in  the  blest  hereafter  I  shall  know 
Why  in  His  wisdom  He  hath  led  me  so. 


CONTENT  AND  DISCONTENT. 

Some  murmur,  when  their  sky  is  clear 

And  wholly  bright  to  view, 
If  one  small  speck  of  dark  appear 

In  their  great  heaven  of  blue  ; 
And  some  with  thankful  love  are  filled 

If  but  one  streak  of  light, 
One  ray  of  God's  good  mercy,  gild 

The  darkness  of  their  night. 

In  palaces  are  hearts  that  ask, 

In  discontent  and  pride, 
Why  life  is  such  a  dreary  task, 

And  all  things  good  denied? 
And  hearts  in  poorest  huts  admire 

How  love  has  in  their  aid 
(Love  that  not  ever  seems  to  tire) 

Such  rich  provision  made. 

R.  C.  Trench. 


Christianity  is  universal  sympathy  and 
love. 


FOR  THE  YOUNG. 

From  The  British  Friend. 
THE  TWO  PRISCILLA  GURNEYS. 
Continued  from  page  111. 

I  am  not  acquainted  with  all  the  circum  J 
stances  which  decided  her  home  to"  be  in  th  I 
house  of  Richard  Reynolds,  whose  noble  phil  [ 
anthropy  and  princely  affluence  made  hin  n 
well-known  as  the  munificent,  yet  humbl  i  f 
Christian  benefactor  of  every  vicinity  ii 
which  his  abode  was  cast.  He  was  at  thai* 
time  residing  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  thil2' 
Severn,  in  Coalbrook  Dale.  The  large  iroil  »J 
works  carried  on  there,  where  the  roaring  o  I  :" 
the  blast  furnaces,  the  long  beds  of  glowinM  R 
coke,  the  jets  of  flame,  and  showers  of  sparks!  !a 
and  the  stalwart  forms  of  the  various  forgel  * 
men,  mingled  with  the  woods,  the  rocks  an<|  to 
caverns,  or  reflected  in  the  brown  waters  ol 
the  Severn,  gave  it  a  peculiarity  of  appear! 
ance  which  I  had  never  seen  elsewhere.  Nol  & 
were  its  moral  less  distinguished  than  im  'd 
physical  peculiarities.  The  beautiful  villagl 
of  Madeley,  the  abode  of  the  holy  JohM^1 
Fletcher,  and  of  his  equally  remarkable  wife! «n 
was  only  about  a  mile  distant  from  the  Dalel  w 
The  clergyman  of  the  parish  was  a  devote*  m 
and  assiduous  pastor  of  his  flock ;  and  all  thl  M< 
firm  of  partners  in  the  well-known  companl!^ 
of  Coalbrook  Dale,  with  their  families,  werl  w 
amongst  the  most  strict,  and  excellent  anil  sue 
beneficent  members  of  the  Society  of  Friend m^t 
Perfect  unanimity  reigned  amongst  them  Ik 
each  and  all  seemed,  before  all  other  interests!  ins 
to  have  it  at  heart  to  further  the  kingdom  d|U 
Christ,  by  self-consecration  to  God,  am  lee, 
brotherly  love.  Continually  were  the  Friend  I  bg 
to  be  seen  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fletcher,  sum  k 
porting  their  schools;  and  continually  dilie 
the  Methodists  and  Madeley  party  attend  anlie 
distinguished  meeting  among  them.  Trull  U 
was  it  said  that  this  populous  and  picturesqul  k 
valley  was  a  "school  of  prophets"  and  Bab 
land  of  saints.  Alas!  that  we  may  nojlfe 
write  upon  it  the  pathetic  motto  of  the  houslit! 
of  Bruce — "Fuimus."  In  this  happy  valle  l  it 
Richard  Reynolds  occupied  the  principal  lit! 
mansion.  My  cousin  Priscilia  was  on  term  I  run 
of  intimate  friendship  with  him  and  his  wifJIfc 
and  they  gladly  made  an  arrangement  to  rclbr« 
ceive  her  at  their  house  as  her  future  homelier 
She  had  her  sitting-room  and  bed -room,  an  1^ 
one  adjoining  for  her  little  maid  Joan,  a  staliln 
ble  for  her  horse  "  Serena,"  and  her  ope  l^t 
carriage,  in  whicfa  she  used  often  to  drivlfa 
about  to  visit  the  poor  and  enjoy  the  countnltf  > 
Besides  this,  Richard  Reynolds  and  his  wiilia 
formed  her  what  Catholics  would  call  a  sotiM^ 
tude,  a  walk  through  a  thick  grove  whicjPt? 
terminated  in  a  verdant  open  space,  wherl  \\ 
was  a  rill  and  cascade  falling  through  th!Ke- 
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rocks  into  the  river  below.  Here  was  a  sort 
of  open  summer  house  and  behind  it  were  two 
more  substantial  rooms,  one  of  which  was 
furnished  with  books,  writing  materials  and 
everything  suitable  for  contemplation  or  soli- 

i  tary  employment;   the  other  was  a  little 

lie  apartment  in  which  Joan  was  ensconced  with 

il>.  her  book  and  her  needle,  when  her  presence 

m  was  not  needed  by  her  mistress.    Such  was 

le  the  principal  home  of  my  cousin  Priscilla 

in i  Gurney.    She  continued  her  residence  with 

at  her  fatherly  friend,  Richard  Reynolds,  for 

he  *  the  long  period  of  more  than  twenty  years, 

id  My  cousin  came  to  visit  us,  when  on  her  way 

of!  from  Seagrove  to  her  new  home.    All  the 

ig;  mental  conflict  she  had  endured  for  several 

s,,  years  had  abundantly  told  upon  her  sensitive 

e-  and  delicate  frame.    She  was  considered  at 

id  this  time  in  a  very  precarious  state  of  health, 

of  and  seemed  wholly  unfit  fto  cope  with  the 

i.  difficulty,  or  rather  with  the  apprehension  of 

Ml  a  home  as  yet  untried.    My  dear  mother,  who 

tsl  had  been  an  intimate  friend  of  her  early  youth, 

;ei  urged  her  to  stay  a  few  weeks  with  us  at 

ml  Barr,  for  rest,  and  for  the  benefit  of  Dr.  Dar- 

e(  win's  advice.    I  have  no  distinct  continuous 

e,  recollection  of  this  time;  some  few  pictures 

idi  stand  out  prominently,  and  have  left  their 

M  indelible  impression  on  my  memory.  How 

ij  well  I  remember  my  cousin's  arrival !  It 

nj  was  a  beautiful  summer  afternoon,  when, 

d  emerging  from  the  turn  of  the  wooded  valley, 

8,  where  the  road  was  first  visible  from  the 

i;  house,  we  saw  a  "Friendly"  drab-colored  one- 
s(|!  horse  chaise,  slowly  advancing.  Preceding 

i  it,  mounted  on  a  tall,  gaunt  horse,  sat  a  fig- 
d  ure,  likewise  tall,  and  clothed  in  drab.  His 
Isl  large  slouched  hat  seemed  raised  high  above 
y  the  ample  coat,  with  its  deep  flapping  pockets, 
d  the  huge  shoes  were  surmounted  by  buckles, 
j|  the  long  stiff  back  seemed  without  vertebrae. 
|i  This  was  a  guide  sent  by  the  Monthly  Meet- 

10  ing  to  show  my  cousin  her  way.    An  unmit- 

ii  igated  solemnity  overspread  his  features, 
isl  Next  followed  my  dear  cousin's  little  carriage 
id  in  the  most  approved  mode  of  "Friendliness," 
ji  but  yet  modified  by  her  own  elegance.  Her 
i  little  horse,  Serena,  was  beautiful,  and  I  well 

11  remember  its  docility  and  tameness.  From 
e  this  carriage  alighted  my  cousin  Priscilla, 
e  her  exquisite  beauty  attracting  every  eye,  and 
e  her  little  maid  Joan,  a  bright,  country  girl, 
(i  whose  rosy  cheeks,  and  a  certain  espieglerie 
i  in  her  dark  eyes,  formed  as  striking  a  con- 

i  trast  to  her  plain  Friend's  dress  as  her  bright 
•f  complexion  did  to  the  marble  delicacy  of  that 
p  of  her  mistress.  My  dear  cousin  was  very 
f<  ill,  and  she  was  taken  directly  to  her  own 
Si  apartment,  which  she  mostly  inhabited  dur- 
H  ing  her  sojourn  with  us. 

■i  Then  follows  an  interesting  description  of 

ii  the  contrast  between  a  visit  to  Miss  Berring- 


ton,  a  devout  Roman  Catholic,  in  that  same 
apartment  some  time  before,  and  one  to  P. 
H.  G.,  but  too  much  to  insert :  it  begins  thus — 

"  One  day,  my  mother  sent  me  to  her  room 
with  a  basket  of  fruit  and  a  message.  Her 
apartments  on  this  occasion  were  in  what  we 
often  called  '  the  Catholic  quarter '  of  our 
house,  because  so  often  used  by  Catholics.  . 

.  .  .  When  occupied  by  my  cousin  Pris- 
cilla, it  had  undergone  a  complete  transfor- 
mation. The  looking-glass  was  banished, 
and  on  the  table  were  the  works  of  the  ven- 
erable Isaac  Penington,  whose  memory  with 
that  of  the  legislator  Penn,  and  the  genius  of 
Milton,  have  consecrated  the  little  village  of 
Chalfont.  Few  have  probably  read  these 
books  which  my  cousin  loved  so  well,  without 
a  blessing,  and  without  drawing  nearer  in 
soul  to  that  God  who  was  the  bond  of  union 
in  that  blessed  society.  But,  above  all,  you 
ever  saw  with  her  the  Holy  Scriptures  open, 
and  on  entering  the  room,  and  looking  on 
her  countenance,  it  seemed  as  though  the  re- 
flection of  light,  and  love,  and  calmness,  from 
the  written  and  inward  Word,  beamed  from 
that  face  with  an  impress  not  to  be  mistaken. 
Truly,  when  I  opened  the  door,  I  felt  *  This 
is  holy  ground  ;'  and  while  I  { thought  my- 
self at  an  unutterable  distance  from  her,  I 
was  elevated  in  spirit,  as  we  always  are  in  the 
presence  of  the  greatness  which  is  of  God,  in 
contradistinction  to  that  which  is  of  the  world. 
There  my  cousin  Priscilla  was  sitting,  en- 
gaged in  reading  or  in  holy  meditation,  and 
sometimes  in  speaking  to  her  little  maid 
Joan.  It  was  beautiful  to  watch  her  loving- 
nesss,  and  yet  the  dignity  of  my  cousin's 
manner  towards  her,  partaking  of  the  author- 
ity of  the  mistress,  the  tender  care  of  the 
mother  and  the  forbearance  of  a  Christian ; 
whilst  the  little  maid  herself,  with  her  rosy 
cheeks  and  beaming  black  eyes,  looked  up  to 
her  mistress  with  a  reverent  and  affiant  love, 
as  though  she  were  listening  to  a  being  from 
another  sphere.  Nor  were  these  the  only  in- 
mates of  the  room.  In  one  cage  was  the  little 
squirrel  'Ariel,'  and  in  another  two  canary 
birds,  with  tree  for  them  to  perch  upon.  All 
the  doors  of  the  cages  were  open,  and  the  in- 
mates constantly  came  to  my  dear  cousin  in  the 
midst  of  her  reading,  perching  on  her  head 
or  hand  to  be  fed  with  nuts  or  sugar.  I  have 
often  since  thought  how  happy  are  those 
whose  love,  like  the  anointing  oil,  overflows 
from  Him  who  is  the  Head,  even  to  the  ex- 
treme fringes  of  the  garment ;  so  as  to  be 
exhibited,  not  merely  amongst  men,  but  down 
to  the  very  animal  

To  be  concluded. 


He  who  subdues  himself  is  greater  than  he 
who  subdues  an  enemy. 
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NOTICES. 

CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 

4th  mo.  16th,  Merion,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 

Byberry,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 

Roaring  Creek,  Pa.,  10  A.  M. 

Catawissa,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 
5th  mo.    7th,  Haverford,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 

Providence,  Montgomery  Co.,  10  A.M. 

Norristown,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 

Chichester,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 

Social  gathering  for  Friends  generally  and  others 
who  attend  our  meetings,  Second-day  evening,  17th 
inst.;  at  the  Library  Room,  Race  street. 

The  next  Third-day  evening  Meeting  at  Race 
street,  on  18th  inst.,  at  *l\  o'clock. 

ITEMS. 

The  government  of  Mexico  has  decided  to  estab- 
lish a  national  observatory,  to  be  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Diaz  Covarrubius. 

A  postal  treaty  with  Japan  has  been  signed, 
which  provides  that  the  rate  of  postage  between 
the  United  States  and  Japan  shall  be  five  cents  on 
letters  and  two  cents  on  newspapers  not  exceeding 
two  ounces  in  weight.  The  treaty  will  go  into 
operation  on  the  1st  of  next  month. 

Henry  W.  Longfellow  and  James  Russell  Low- 
ell, with  other  prominent  citizens  of  Massachusetts, 
have  petitioned  the  State  Legislature  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  State  Park  of  diversified  land,  five  or 
six  miles  in  extent,  to  be  used  as  a  forest  conserva- 
tory for  the  preservation  of  the  fauna  and  flora  of 
the  Commonwealth. 

Summer  schools  of  science  and  culture  are  becom- 
ing popular.  One  under  the  direction  of  Prof  D.  S. 
Jordan,  a  former  instructor  in  the  Penikese  school, 
will  start  from  Indianapolis  in  Seventh  month,  and 
six  weeks  will  be  spent  exploring  the  mountains  of 
East  Tennessee.  The  number  admitted  to  the  school 
will  be  limited  to  twenty,  and  the  charge  for  each 
pupil  will  be  $200.  The  time  will  be  spent  in  col- 
lecting specimens  of  birds,  reptiles,  fishes,  insects 
and  plants. 

A  French  gentleman,  M.  Boulade,  has  discovered 
that  if  freshly  gathered  plants  are  spread  out  be- 
tween sheets  of  filtering-paper,  in  the  usual  herba- 
rium manner,  and  then  heated  between  two  bricks 
in  an  oven  for  two  or  three  hours,  at  about  150  de- 
grees Fahrenheit,  they  will  be  perfectly  and  perma- 
nently preserved  without  impairment  of  the  most 
delicate  colors.  This  process  is  rendered  more  rapid 
and  certain  if  the  layer  of  filtering-paper  next  the 
flowers  be  changed  after  about  an  hour. — Exchange 
paper. 

The  more  recent  discoveries  in  Africa  have  been 
extremely  interesting,  especially  the  work  accom- 
plished by  H.  M.  Stanley  in  the  survey  of  the  Ny- 
anza  Lake,  which  he  shows  to  be  a  very  large  body 
of  water,  and  not  of  the  restricted  dimensions 
claimed  for  it  by  some  recent  writers.  Lieutenant 
Cameron,  also,  by  crossing  the  continent  of  Africa 
from  Zanzibar  to  Loanda,  and  by  his  establishing 
the  true  relations  of  Lake  Tangamyika  to  the  Lua- 
laba  and  Congo,  has  secured  his  due  meed  of  fame. 
— Harper's  Weekly. 

A  trial-trip  was  recently  made  on  a  Scotch  rail- 
way with  a  Scott-Moncrieff  tramway  car,  worked 
by  compressed  air.  The  vehicle  resembles  a  com- 
mon railway-car,  but  is  a  little  higher,  the  com- 


pressed air  being  on  the  roof.  The  initial  pressur 
was  two  hundred  pounds,  and  the  speed  attaine 
ten  miles  per  hour.  The  car  was  fully  under  co 
trol ;  the  speed  could  be  increased  or  reduced 
pleasure,  and  the  operations  of  starling,  stoppin 
and  reversing  were  readily  performed.  The  est 
mated  cost  of  tne  power  is  three  halfpence  per  mi 
as  against  sevenpence  per  mile  for  horse  power. 
Pop.  Sci.  Monthly. 

A  State  Archaeological  Association  has  bee 
formed  in  Ohio  to  promote  investigation  of  th 
mounds  and  earthworks  of  the  State,  to  colle 
facts,  descriptions,  relics  and  other  evidences  of  th 
prehistoric  races,  and  to  awaken  an  interest  in  th 
general  subject  of  archaeology.  The  library  an 
cabinet  of  the  Association  will  be  established  in  th 
State  House  at  Columbus,  provided  the  State  fur 
nish  suitable  accommodations  free  of  cost.  Th 
meetings  will  be  held  annually  in  the  various  citie 
of  Ohio,  and  a  yearly  bulletin  will  be  publishe 
The  first  annual  meeting  will  be  held  at  Newar 
Licking  County,  on  Tuesday,  September  5th,  187' 
— Popular  Science  Monthly. 

Chancellor  Eliot,  of  Washington  University,  S 
Louis,  says,  concerning  the  education  of  women 
"To  speak  from  our  own  very  limited  experience, 
can  most  confidently  say  that  it  has  thus  far  deve 
oped  no  insuperable  difficulty  to  the  admission  c 
young  women,  when  properly  prepared,  to  the  reg 
ular  classes  either  of  college,  or  scientific  or  la 
school.  We  have  observed  no  indications  of  intel 
lectual  inferiority,  of  divided  attention,  of  careles 
habits  of  study,  of  inability  to  meet  all  reasonabl 
requirements  of  a  strict  curriculum.  I  sincerel 
wish  that  we  could  have  more  of  them  in  ever 
class  from  this  time  forward,  with  this  one  cond 
tion,  that  the  courses  of  study  should  not  be  low 
ered  in  any  respect,  but  held  to  the  full  standar 
of  scholarly  education,  so  that  young  women  grad 
uates  should  stand  upon  the  same  level  of  scholai 
ship  with  the  young  men.  There  was  a  time  whe 
I  sbould  have  hesitated  to  say  this,  but  my  skept 
cism  has  departed,  and  my  only  fear  now  is  tbs 
very  few  young  women  can  be  so  inspired  with  th 
love  of  learning  as  to  desire  the  highest  educatioi 
or  who  are  so  fortunately  situated  as  to  have  th 
opportunity  and  choice  given  to  them." 

The  Humane  Society  of  Genoa,  which  has  organ 
ized  an  International  Congress  of  Humane  Soci 
ties,  to  assemble  in  Genoa  during  the  first  days 
July,  has  issued  a  programme  of  the  "Congress, 
which  includes  an  exhibition  of  life-saving  appar 
tus  and  a  boat  race.  The  invitation  to  the  Congres 
is  a  general  one  ;  no  credentials  are  required,  and 
is  simply  necessary  for  those  who  desire  to  atten 
to  write  a  request  for  admission  to  the  President  ( 
the  Genoa  Society.  The  questions  to  be  discusse 
by  the  Congress  will  be  :  What  is  the  best  assist 
ance  for  asphyxia?  What  is  the  best  means  of  re 
cuing  persons  from  the  sea,  and  what  the  best  appa 
ratus  for  the  purpose?  What  is  the  promptest  wa 
of  popularizing  instructions  for  the  assistance  c 
the  drowning?  What  is  the  best  means  for  assistin 
ships  in  distress?  What  is  the  best  means  for  sav 
ing  lives  at  sea  ?  The  above  questions  are  expecte 
to  give  rise  to  many  others  relating  to  apparatus  fo 
safety  on  board  of  ships  ;  apparatus  on  shore  ;  spe 
cial  means  for  protection  against  fire  on  board  ship 
at  sea  or  in  port.  The  Congress  is  also  expected  t 
suggest  legislative  enactments  for  the  assistance  q 
Humane  Societies,  and  to  recommend  the  adoptio 
of  uniform  signals  of  distress  by  ships  of  all  nations 
— Public  Ledger. 
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"take  past  hold  of  instruction:  let  her  not  go;  keep  her;  for  she  is  thy  Lira. 
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From  the  Friends'  Quarterly  Examiner. 

)N  CONVERSION   IN  RELATION  TO  MEMBER- 
SHIP. 

BY  MATILDA  STURGE. 

We  are  told  that  one  of  the  difficulties  in 
he  way  of  missionaries,  is  that  of  finding 
uitable  words  for  religious  ideas  in  the  lan- 
guages of  the  people  whom  they  are  endeav- 
iring  to  instruct.   This  is  not  surprising  :  and 
pere  it  not  that  language  is  a  thing  of  life 
,nd  growth,  with  a  marvelous  power  of  adap- 
fttion  to  the  new  ideas  and  wants  of  those 
7ho  use  it,  we  might  well  fear  that  the  want 
f  words]]  would  long  and  greatly  retard  the 
liffusion  of  Christianity  among3t  those  whose 
ives  have  been  rude  and  simple,  and  whose 
J  eligion  has  been  of  a  debased  type. 
"T$ut  it  is  not  only  in  uncivilized  nations 
pat  the  limitations  of  language  are  felt  in 
jBlation  to   religious  subjects.    Words  are 
jaturally  inadequate  to  the  expression  of 
i'lat  which  is  spiritual  and  unseen ;  even  our 
I  wn  complex  and  varied  language — vigorous 
|  y  nature,  full  of  resources,  trained  for  cen- 
iiries  in  the  service  of  Christian  men  and  wo- 
lf len — is  often  but  a  feeble  and  imperfect  in- 
rument  for  the  communication  of  religious 
uth.    But  ideas  can  scarcely  exist  without 
ords  in  which  to  clothe  them,  and  in  some 
ay  they  must  be  so  presented  as  to  be  com- 
rehensible  to  others,  and  so  language  lends 
self,  largely  by   the  use  of  imagery  and 
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metaphor,  to  the  successful  accomplishment 
of  the  noblest  purpose  for  which  it  can  be 
employed.  But  its  limitations  soon  re  ap- 
pear. The  words  thus  found  are  gradually 
deprived  of  much  of  their  original  force  and 
meaning;  they  lose  point  in  the  friction  of 
constant  use,  their  imagery  is  lost  sight  of, 
their  signification  is  narrowed,  or  else  they  are 
too  widely  and  loosely  applied,  so  that  by- 
and-by,  they  tend  to  contract  the  compass, 
and  to  obscure  the  clearness  of  the  very  ideas 
they  were  originally  intended  to  express. 

1  have  been  led  to  these  thoughts  by  con- 
sidering the  meaning  of  the  words  "  Conver- 
sion "  and  "  Converted  "  :  terms  commonly 
employed,  and  useful  for  the  concise  expres- 
sion of  great  spiritual  facts  ;  and  yet,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  open  to  the  charge  of  misuse, 
and  leading  sometimes  to  serious  misappre- 
hension and  mistake.  It  is  not  for  the  sake 
of  the  words,  or  as  a  matter  of  personal  taste, 
that  I  wish  to  say  a  little  on  this  subject ;  but 
rather  because  I  believe  that  their  increasing 
use  amongst  us  at  the  present  time  is  likely 
to  lead  to  errors  which  have  assuredly  pre- 
vailed in  some  other  bodies,  but  from  which 
we,  as  a  religious  society,  have  hitherto  been 
comparatively  free.  Our  errors  in  past  times 
have  lain  in  another  direction ;  in  escaping 
from  these  we  are  exposed  to  the  common 
danger  of  running  into  the  opposite  extreme. 

The  expression  "  Converted,"  as  applied  to 
religious  subjects  is,  no  doubt,  derived  from 
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our  Authorized  Version  of  the  Scriptures. 
The  word,  when  chosen  by  our  translators, 
expressed  very  well  the  Greek  synonym, 
which,  as  scholars  tell  us,  means  simply  to 
turn,  or  to  be  turned  ;  but  it  is  now  used  in 
a  narrower,  and  yet  more  complicated  sense, 
although  in  some  places  where  it  is  employed 
in  the  Bible  it  cannot  be  made  to  carry  the 
meaning  thus  attached  to  it.  It  was  to  His 
own  disciples,  when  they  had  been  disputing 
who  should  be  the  greatest,  that  our  Lord 
addressed  the  words :  "  Except  ye  be  con- 
verted and  become  as  little  children,  ye  shall 
not  enter  into  the  kingdou  of  heaven."  (Matt, 
xviii.  3.)  And  it  was  to  Peter,  who  had 
previously  been  called  blessed  for  his  heaven- 
taught  knowledge,  that  He  gave  the  injunc- 
tion, "  When  thou  art  converted,  strengthen 
thy  brethren."  (Luke  xxii.  32.)  In  Acts 
iii.  19,  when  Peter  exhorts  his  hearers  to 
"  repent  and  be  converted "  the  word  ap- 
proaches more  nearly  to  its  modern  meaning ; 
yet  even  here  the  form  of  the  injunction 
seems  to  imply  rather  a  voluntary  turning  and 
change  of  mind  and  purpose  than  a  conversion 
in  its  strict  theological  sense.  It  is  not  of 
much  consequence,  however,  how  the  words 
came  into  use,  or  how  their  original  purport 
happened  to  be  somewhat  changed.  It  is 
sufficient  that  they  have  now  a  special  sig- 
nification, well  understood  in  the  religious 
world  ;  and  it  is  not  so  much  of  the  words  as 
of  the  things  they  signify,  that  I  now  wish  to 
speak. 

I  desire  not  to  be  misunderstood.  The 
great  and  momentous  difference  between  be- 
ing "alive  unto  God"  and  "dead  in  tres- 
passes and  sins,"  is  one  which  I  have  no  dis- 
position either  to  undervalue  or  to  ignore.  I 
think,  too,  that  it  is  a  difference  which  must 
to  a  certain  extent  be  obvious  to  others — that 
is,  that  there  are  on  either  side  a  great  num- 
ber of  marked,  I  will  not  say  extreme,  cases, 
concerning  which  both  the  harsh  and  the 
charitable  judgments  of  their  fellows  would 
be  found  substantially  to  agree.  There  are 
those  about  whom  we  can  but  sorrowfully 
admit  that  they  are,  to  all  appearance,  with- 
out God  in  the  world ;  and  there  are  others 
about  whom  no  one  has  any  reasonable  doubt 
that  they  love  God,  and  are  seeking  to  serve 
Him. 

Some  of  the  first  class  may  have  many  vir- 
tues; those  of  the  second  many  minor  de- 
fects ;  but  yet  there  is  a  palpable  difference 
between  the  two,  and  many  proofs  of  the 
existence  of  affections  and  sympathies  in  the 
one  class,  which  are  wholly  foreign  to  the 
other.  I  admit  also  that  the  change  from  the 
one  state  to  the  other  is,  in  a  large  number  of 
cases,  more  or  less  marked  in  character,  and 
definite  in  point  of  time.    It  is  when  these 


broad  general  principles  come  to  be  appliec 
in  detail  that  some  dangers  arise ;  and  here 
it  is,  I  think,  that  the  frequent  and  indis 
criminate  use  of  the  word  "  conversion,"  and 
others  allied  to  it,  has  a  tendency  to  lead  to 
mistafe  e. 

In  the  first  place,  the  familiar  terms  "  con- 
verted "  and  "  unconverted "  suggest  th( 
idea  that  mankind  can  be  naturally  separatee 
into  these  two  classes,  every  individual  being 
placed  in  the  one  or  the  other.  Now  it  if 
my  firm  conviction  that  this  is  a  divisior 
which  none  but  the  Searcher  of  Hearts  Him 
self  can  make.  And  when  we  remember  tha 
to  Him  the  future  is  as  open  as  the  present 
and  that  to  Him  the  whisper  in  a  far  coun 
try  "I  will  arise  and  go  to  my  Father"  is  ai 
audible  as  the  words  of  confession  utterec 
when  the  returning  wanderer  meets  Hin 
face  to  face,  it  surely  does  seem  presumptuous 
and  unseemly  for  us  to  suppose  that  we  car 
divine  how  He  is  regarding  each  one  of  Hii 
children. 

And  yet  it  is  on  this  notion  of  a  definit 
line  of  separation  that  many  churches  hav< 
been  built;  and  there  is  growing  up  amongs 
ourselves  a  desire  to  reorganize  our  society  oi 
similar  basis ;  to  shut  the  door  on  all  wh< 
are  not  true  believers,  and  to  open  it  agaii 
only  to  those  who  make  a  definite  professioi 
of  faith.  Before  making  any  such  change  ir 
our  constitution  as  this,  it  would  be  well  fo: 
us  to  consider  how  far  Christians  of  othe 
denominations  have  succeeded  in  simila: 
attempts. 

To  many  of  us  it  appears  that  their  sue 
cess  has  been  far  from  satisfactory.  Som<  h 
have  made  the  door  so  narrow,  both  as  t<  1 1 
experience  and  intellectual  belief,  that  man]  i 
of  the  most  sincere  and  living  Christian  I 
would,  if  they  applied,  be  refused  admittance  I 
while  on  the  other  hand  thty  have  been  s<|; 
easily  satisfied  with  the  profession  of  the  lip!  £ 
that  they  have  numbered  among  themselvei  i 
those  who  never  had  more  than  a  passing  in!  i 
terest  in  religion,  and  who  have  proved  ml  * 
their  subsequent  conduct  that  they  were  noil  t 
sensible  of  its  power.  Others  have  beeili 
more  liberal,  and  yet  more  cautious,  in  thei  I  a 
mode  of  admission.  They  have  candidlli 
endeavored  to  discover  the  true  bent  am  Iii 
purpose  of  their  applicants  ;  admitting  then  I  k 
on  s  ich  evidence  of  faith  in  the  Saviour  ami  i 
of  a  desire  to  do  His  will,  as  is  obtainable  b  I  k 
ignorant  and  short  sighted  man.  Yet  even  the;|  i( 
must  have  met  with  many  puzzling  cases,  hav  I  i 
experienced  many  failures,  and  made  manjl  | 
sad  mistakes ;  and  they  would  admit  that  then  rii 
were  true  Christians  in  their  congregation!  $; 
who  have  never  sought  to  enter  their  pale  cl  % 
membership,  and  many  who  are  scar eel I  tt 
Christians  at  all,  within  it.  And  it  is  obvioui  i 
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:d  that  it  must  be  a  very  serious  thing  for  man 
rj  thus  to  set  his  stamp  upon  the  experience  of 
is-  others — serious  as  tending  to  confirm  the 
id  hopes  of  some  who  may  be  building  on  a 
to  false  foundation,  and  to  bring  discouragement 
on  those  who  shrink  from  the  endeavor  to 
n.  pass  such  a  test. 

ie  Closely  connected  with  this  subject  is  the 
id  nature  of  the  experience  itself,  and  here  it  is 
ig  that,  I  think,  the  use  of  the  word  "  conver- 
is  sion  "  has  a  marked  effect.  It  seems  to  draw 
in  especial  attention  to  the  process  rather  than 
q.  to  the  result;  to  the  symptoms  rather  than  to 
at  the  cure ;  to  the  workings  of  our  own  hearts 
^  rather  than  to  the  bright  shining  of  our 
q.  Father's  love  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  which 
jj.  alone  can  win  our  love  and  trust,  and  which 
sdimay  be  gradually  apprehended  by  the  open- 
mi  ing  eyes  of  childhood,  or  may  flash  suddenly 
js  on  the  benighted  soul  which  has  long  wan- 
in  dered  in  darkness.  There  seems,  too,  not 
jg  only  a  tendency  to  dwell  unduly  on  the  pro- 
cess of  his  conversion,  but  also  on  a  particular 
te  point  of  the  process.  I  am  often  struck  with 
fe!the  extreme  importance  attached  to  what  is 
8t called  "finding  peace."  This  seems  to  be 
miregarded  as  the  work  of  a  moment,  and  as 
i0  setting  the  seal  of  confirmation  on  the  pre- 
in  vious  experience,  and  almost  on  the  safety  of 
inj  the  soul. 

njftNow,  true  peace— that  peace  which  is  the 
)r  result  and  complement  of  grace  and  mercy 
;r  received — is  so  precious  a  thing  that  it  may 
ir  almost  be  looked  upon  as  the  health  of  the 
soul.  But  as  there  may  be  life  without 
j.  health,  so,  I  think,  no  one  who  has  had  much 
ie  experience  will  deny  that  there  may  be  spiri- 
tual life  without  the  enjoyment  of  peace. 
,y  And,  while  we  regret  and  seek  to  remove  the 
1Sl  misapprehensions  which  have  deprived  many 
o  of  the  support  and  comfort  of  the  Gospel,  we 
iC!  should  be  cautious  how  we  countenance  the 
p  notion  that  pardon  and  acceptance  depend 
g  upon  our  own  feelings  about  ourselves. 
M  Of  course,  if  this  be  the  prevalent  idea, 
,j  great  importance  will  be  attached  to  every 
0j  sensation  of  spiritual  joy,  and  many  will  be 
g  led  thereby  to  think  that  they  have  passed 
j]  through  a  certain  process  and  are  safe  ;  while, 
|j  on  the  other  hand,  undue  discouragement 
1(j  will  be  the  portion  of  the  lowly  and  contrite 
m  heart.  This  attention  to  the  process,  whether 
1(j  the  whole  or  the  part  has  a  tendency  to  lead 
,j  people  to  trust  in  their  conversion  instead  of 
>ji*n  Christ. 

M  I  think  it  is  this,  rather  than  deliberate 
ij  hypocrisy,  which  has  led  to  so  much  careless 
R  living — so  much  even  of  scandal  in  the  pro- 
Bi  fessing  Church.  How  can  those  live  as  be- 
0  cometh  the  Gospel,  who,  instead  of  looking 
^  continually  to  the  Lord  of  their  salvation, 
0  and  trusting  in  Him  day  by  day,  are  depend- 


ing mainly  on  their  own  past  experience,  as 
sealed  and  ratified  by  the  opinion  of  man  ? 

I  have  said  that  the  change  from  darkness 
to  light,  from  the  condition  of  a  stranger  and 
foreigner  to  that  of  being  "  a  fellow-citizen  of 
the  saints  and  of  the  household  of  God,"  is, 
in  a  great  number  of  cases,  more  or  less  defi- 
nite and  marked.  There  are  some  cases  where 
the  change  is  attained,  or  seems  to  be  attained, 
by  one  great  step.  There  is  a  sort  of  concen- 
tration of  spiritual  forces  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  human  spirit,  and  the  course  of  that 
spirit  is  changed  at  once— literally  turned 
round  in  an  opposite  direction.  It  was  so 
with  the  Apostle  Paul,  and  it  has  been  so  in 
other  historical  instances ;  and  no  doubt  it  is 
so  sometimes  still,  though  not  quite  so  often 
as  some  would  have  us  believe. 

In  a  greater  number  of  case 3  there  is  a 
succession  of  steps — steps,  it  may  be,  very 
irregularly  placed,  but  each  important  in  it- 
self, and  each  lifting  the  traveler,  so  to  speak, 
on  to  a  higher  level  than  he  occupied  before. 
There  are  many  whose  spiritual  history  is  by 
no  means  typical  in  character,  who  can  never- 
theless recall  certain  very  distinct  epochs  in 
that  history  ;  times,  as  some  would  say,  of 
very  gracious  visitation — hours,  even  mo- 
ments, which  have  left  an  ineffaceable  im- 
pression. 

In  the  cases  I  have  been  supposing  there 
has  been  some  time  in  the  life  of  the  individ- 
ual when  there  has  been  a  state  of  spiritual 
deadness;  of  enmity  to  God,  or  at  least  of 
carelessness  and  unconcern.  Consequently 
there  was  a  need  of  turning,  a  need  of  a  change 
of  heart  and  mind.  But  there  are  those  in 
whom  the  birth  unto  righteousness  is  so  coin- 
cident with  the  unfolding  of  the  mental  facul- 
ties, and  the  development  of  the  moral  nature, 
that  for  them  the  word  conversion  is  not  ap- 
plicable at  all.  Among  the  children  of  re- 
ligious parents,  well  trained  and  instructed 
from  their  infancy,  and  partaking  too,  from 
their  earliest  years  of  the  privileges  of  a 
Christian  Church,  there  are  assuredly  some 
who  have  inclined  their  ears  from  childhood 
to  the  teachings  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  who 
have  never  wilfully  chosen  the  broad  road, 
but  have  sought  to  tread  in  the  path  which 
leadeth  to  life. 

It  is  true  that  their  religion  is  rudimen- 
tary at  first ;  it  is  generally  a  mistake  to  ex- 
pect ripe  experience  in  a  child.  But  such 
lambs  are  under  the  tender  care  of  the  Chief 
Shepherd,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  when 
those  who  are  working  for  Him,  discourage 
such  little  ones,  or  even  some  of  riper  years, 
by  pressing  upon  them  the  necessity  of  some 
marked  experience — of  some  definite  change ; 
when  all  that  is  wanted  is  an  ever-growing 
and  deepening  knowledge  both  of  their  own 
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hearts,  and  of  the  free  love  and  mercy  from 
which  alone  any  can  receive  pardon  and  peace, 
and  daily  "  grace  to  live  well."  Such  Chris- 
tians are  like  the  elder  brother  in  the  parable 
without  his  selfish  spirit,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that,  so  far  from  being  regarded  as  of  abnor- 
mal growth,  they  ought  rather  to  be  looked 
upon  as  of  wholly  a  right  seed,  and  should  be 
much  more  numerous  in  any  living  communi- 
ty of  Christians  than  they  are.  I  am  told 
that  there  was  recently,  in  a  periodical  be- 
longing to  the  Wesleyan  body,  an  article  on 
this  very  subject,  pointing  out  the  need  of 
some  mode  of  admission  into  membership  for 
such  young  people,  different  from  the  require- 
ments of  experience  which,  in  that  body  of 
Christians,  are  ordinarily  made.  Shall  we,  in 
the  freshness  of  our  renewed  zeal,  hastily 
adopt  the  errors  which  others  are  beginning 
to  recognize,  and  to  endeavor  to  lay  down  ? 

To  be  ©ontinued. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
A  RESPONSE. 

The  communication  of  your  correspondent, 
Gideon  Frost,  on  the  approaching  Centennial 
celebration  reminded  me  of  the  parable  of  the 
"Tares  in  the  field,"  and  the  lesson  it  con- 
veys, which  is  that,  as  good  and  evil  are  often 
intermixed,  we  should  not  too  hastily  attempt 
to  root  out  the  evil,  lest  we  destroy  the  good 
also ;  but  that  when  both  are  ready  for  the 
harvest  they  can  be  safely  separated. 

While  admitting  that  various  motives  have 
prompted  those  who  have  been  active  in  get- 
ting up  this  celebration,  such  as  national 
pride,  love  of  display,  mercenary  considera- 
tions, and  others  not  of  the  highest  order,  it 
is  evident  that  the  desire  to  promote  military 
glory  has  not  been  a  prominent  motive,  if  it 
has  consciously  operated  at  all.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  the  means  by  which  the  indepen- 
dence of  this  country  was  achieved  will  oc- 
cupy far  less  of  the  thoughts  of  the  people 
who  attend  the  Centennial  than  will  the  inde- 
pendence itself,  and  the  prosperity  and  other 
blessings  that  are  enjoyed  with  it. 

It  is  true  that  the  terrible  machinery  of 
war  will  be  exhibited  side  by  side  with  the 
products  of  science,  art,  industry  and  com- 
merce, but  they  will  constitute  a  very  small 
part  of  the  exhibition.  Indeed,  if  they  pro- 
duce in  many  minds  the  revolt  experienced 
by  the  writer  on  reading  our  friend  G.  F.'s 
vivid  enumeration  of  them,  their  presence 
there  will  be  salutary.  As  the  blessing  of 
religious  liberty  is  more  fully  appreciated  by 
those  who  visit  the  deserted  cells  of  the  In- 
quisition and  view  the  instruments  of  torture 
that  are  still  preserved,  so  a  sight  of  those 
dread  instruments  used  in  war  for  human 


destruction  may  arouse  in  minds  hithert 
unconcerned  a  horror  of  the  barbarous  systen 

G.  F.  appears  to  consider  the  "Centen 
nial"  lowered  in  its  character  because  th 
American  flag,  which  has  so  often  floate 
over  scenes  of  bloodshed  and  cruelty,  will  b 
a  prominent  object  in  the  scene.  But  it  mus 
be  borne  in  mind  that  it  will  not  be  there  s 
a  symbol  of  war  but  simply  of  nationality 
and  that,  mingled  as  it  will  be  with  the  flag 
of  nearly  every  nation  of  the  earth,  it  ma 
be  regarded  for  the  time  being  as  a  symbc 
of  peace.  Let  us  not  quarrel  with  an  inn< 
cent  flag ;  even  when  floating  at  the  head  c 
an  army  it  is  no  instrument  of  destructioi 
but  only  a  symbol  of  nationality ;  for  whe 
the  system  of  war  is  among  the  things  the 
arc  past,  and  its  engines  of  destruction  ar 
exhibited  as  the  curiosities  of  an  age  nc 
wholly  emerged  from  barbarism,  a  nations 
flag  may  still  be  needed  for  convenience 
though  not,  we  will  hope,  for  vain  and  chile 
ish  boasting. 

We  may  well  be  indulged  in  differences  c 
opinion  as  regards  the  real  and  ultimate  goo 
to  be  accomplished  by  the  "  Centennial. 
But  it  is  neither  wise  nor  just  to  condem 
that  which  we  have  looked  at  from  one  poin 
of  view  only. 

When  an  evil  like  war  is,  in  the  lapse  ( 
ages,  systematized,  some  of  its  fibres  becom 
entwined  with  every  department  of  societ; 
We  cannot  root  it  up,  but  must  wait  its  slo 
decay,  and  be  patient  that  it  is  so  slow. 

We  must  be  patient,  too,  with  those  of  ci 
brethren  who,  while  holding  a  sincere  test 
mony  against  war,  feel  that  they  must  deck 
for  themselves  what  is  and  what  is  not  an  i] 
direct  encouragement  of  the  system.  Thei 
do  not  feeL  called  upon  to  withdraw  fro 
labor  in  the  field  where  wheat  is  growing  b 
cause  some  tares  are  mingled  with  it. 

Philadelphia,  4th  mo.,  1876. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  INDIAN  QUESTION. 

Since  reading  a  recent  editorial  on  t] 
transfer  of  the  Indians  to  the  War  Depai 
ment,  the  following  thoughts  have  present* 
themselves,  which  1  offer  to  your  acceptanc 
The  recent  action  of  the  Senate  of  the  Unit< 
States  in  the  rejection  of  an  agent  selected  1 
Friends,  on  the  ground  that  all  appointmen 
of  that  kind  should  be  made  on  the  recoi 
mendation  of  the  Senators  of  the  respecti 
States  within  whose  limits  these  agencies  a 
found,  has  curtailed  if  it  has  not  entire 
closed  the  way  for  Friends  to  labor  succei 
fully  in  this  field,  as  much  so  as  if  it  hi 
been  transferred  to  the  War  Department,  ar 
as  an  individual,  I  believe  that  the  India 
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will  be  more  likely  to  get  their  just  due  under 
strict  military  rule  than  they  would  under 
that  of  truckling  politicians,  as  recent  events 
have  too  painfully  shown.  As  regards  the 
bugbear  which  some  have  seen  in  the  mili- 
tary title,  which  outsiders  have  used  in  speak- 
ing of  our  agents,  it  is  a  matter  over  which 
we  have  no  control,  any  more  than  we  have 
over  the  name  of  Quafeer,  and  it  is,  perhaps, 
<quite  as  appropriate  and  could  hurt  no  one, 
except  such  as  are  weak  enough  to  love  adu- 
lation. As  regards  further  mission  labor, 
after  the  manner  of  other  denominations,  it 
appears  to  me  that  this  must,  of  necessity,  be 
•curtailed  ;  for  already  several  of  the  agencies 
under  the  care  of  Friends  have  been  jointly 
occupied  by  other  religious  bodies,  which  has 
not  always  been  conducive  to  harmoay; 
therefore,  if  Friends  wish  to  continue  this 
work  under  the  new  relation,  it  would  be 
proper  to  retain  on'y  such  fields  as  they  can 
work  in  untrammeled,  their  work  being  more 
to  enlarge  the  comforts  and  needs  of  this  peo- 
ple, preparatory  to  a  higher  development,  and 
not  to  make  proselytes.  G.  S.  T. 

■  Platte  Co.,  Neb.,  4  mo.  1th,  1876. 


Brute  force  holds  communities  together  as 
an  iron  nail  binds  pieces  of  wood  by  the  com- 
pression it  makes — a  compression  depending 
on  the  force  with  which  it  has  been  hammered 
in.  It  also  holds  more  tenaciously  if  a  little 
rusted  with  age.  But  Intelligence  binds  like 
a  screw.  The  things  it  has  to  unite  must  be 
carefully  adjusted  to  its  thread.  It  must  be 
gently  turned,  not  driven,  and  so  it  retains 
the  consenting  parts  firmly  together. — Draper. 


CRIME  AND  PUNISHMENT. 

In  a  sketch  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  the 
Albany  Law  Journal  thus  refers  to  the  old 
rigorous  criminal  laws  in  England  and  their 
failure  to  prevent  crime :  "  From  the  Res- 
toration to  the  death  of  George  Third — a 
period  of  160  years — no  less  than  187  capital 
offences  were  created.  In  the  reign  of  George 
Second,  33  acts  were  passed  creating  capital 
offences  ;  in  the  first  50  years  of  George 
Third  no  less  than  63.  Among  others,  steal- 
ing, privately  in  a  shop,  goods  to  the  amount 
of  5  shillings,  aud  stealing  to  the  amount  of 
40  shillings,  iu  a  dwelling  house,  or  on  board 
vessels  in  navigable  rivers,  were  capital.  In 
1785,  no  fewer  than  97  persons  were  exe- 
cuted in  London  for  the  first  offence  alone — 
20  at  one  time.  In  1816  there  was  a  child 
under  ten  years  of  age  in  Newgate,  under 
sentence  of  death  for  this  offence.  In  the  3 
years  ending  1820,  the  executions  in  England 
and  Wales  amounted  to  312 ;  from  1820  to 
1830,  there  were  797  in   England  alone. 


Coining  was  punishable  by  hanging  and 
burning;  high  treason  by  disembowelling  the 
convict  while  yet  ahve,  and  then  beheading 
and  quartering  him  ;  soldiers  and  mariners 
found  begging  were  capitally  punished ; 
soldiers  deserting  were  flogged,  sometimes  to 
death  ;  trial  by  battle  was  still  preserved  on 
the  statute  book  ;  so  late  as  1811,  a  bill  was 
passed  punishing  with  death  the  offence  of 
maliciously  breaking  lace  frames  !  Prisoners 
were  allowed  no  counsel.  Such  were  a  few 
of  the  enormities  of  this  monstrous  code.  A 
few  '  visionaries,'  like  Dr.  Johnson,  Black- 
stone,  Bentham,  Beccaria  and  Montesquieu, 
denounced  them,  but  Eldon,  and  Ellenbor- 
ough  sternly  resisted  every  attempt  at  ame- 
lioration. One  great  lawyer  said  that  to 
change  the  punishment  for  high  treason 
would  be  to  remove  one  of  the  pillars  of  the 
Constitution !  The  consequence  was  that 
crimes  went  unpunished.  Men  forbore  to 
prosecute,  juries  shrank  from  convicting, 
judges  recommended  to  mercy,  sentences 
were  unexecuted.  In  1816,  in  England, 
there  were  104  convictions  of  forgery  on  the 
Bank  of  England,  and  only  18  executions  ; 
in  1820,  there  were  352  convictions  and  21 
executions  ;  and  yet  in  the  former  year  there 
were  17,885  forgeries  on  the  bank,  and  in 
the  latter  29,035.  The  resumption  of  cash 
payments  extinguished  the  small  notes,  which 
tormed  the  principal  inducement  to  forgery, 
and  in  1823  there  were  only  1,648  forgeries, 
6  convictions  and  2  executions."  It  is  not  a 
violent  assumption  that,  if  hanging  for  mur- 
der should  be  abolished,  fewer  murderers 
would  escape  punishment. 


FROM  SPURGEON'S  LETTERS  "  TO  MY  STU- 
DENTS." 

If  the  anointing  which  we  bear  come  not 
from  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  we  are  deceivers ; 
and  since  only  in  prayer  can  we  obtain  it,  let 
us  continue  instant,  constant,  fervent  in  sup- 
plication. Let  your  fleece  lie  on  the  thresh- 
ing-floor of  supplication  till  it  is  wet  with  the 
dew  of  heaven. 

Go  not  to  minister  in  the  temple  till  you 
have  washed  in  the  laver.  Think  not  to  be 
a  messenger  of  grace  to  others  till  you  have 
seen  the  God  of  grace  for  yourselves  and  had 
the  word  from  His  mouth. 

Time  spent  in  quiet  prostration  of  soul  be- 
fore the  Lord  is  most  invigorating.  David 
"  sat  before  the  Lord."  It  is  a  great  thing 
to  hold  these  sacred  sittings  ;  the  mind  being 
receptive,  like  an  open  flower  drinking  in  the 
sunbeams,  or  the  sensitive  photographic  plate 
accepting  the  image  before  it. 

Quietude,  which  some  men  cannot  abide, 
because  it  reveals  their  inward  poverty,  is  a 
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palace  of  cedar  to  the  wise,  for  along  its  hal- 
lowed courts  the  King  in  his  beauty  deigns 
to  walk.  Priceless  as  the  gift  of  utterance 
may  be,  the  practice  of  silence,  in  some  as- 
pects, far  excels  it. 

Do  you  think  me  a  Quaker?  Well,  be  it 
so.  Herein  I  follow  George  Fox  most  lov- 
ingly ;  for  I  am  persuaded  that  we,  most  of 
us,  think  too  much  of  speech,  which  after  all 
is  but  the  shell  of  thought. 

Quiet  contemplation,  still  worship,  unut- 
tered  rapture — these  are  mine  when  my  best 
jewels  are  before  me.  Brethren,  rob  not  your 
heart  of  the  deep-sea  joys ;  miss  not  the  far- 
down  life  by  forever  babbling  among  the 
broken  shells  and  foaming  surges  of  the  shore. 


Lady  Burdett  Cotjtts  has  addressed  a 
letter  to  Bishop  Piers  Claughton,  urging  that 
no  part  of  the  Hospital  Sunday  fund  should 
be  allotted  to  institutions  in  which  vivisection 
is  practiced.  She  says  :  "  The  subject  is  one 
which,  under  its  educational  aspect  alone, 
merits  the  serious  consideration  of  the  clergy. 
Large  numbers  of  young  men  attend  the 
hospital  schools,  and  if  you  have  in  any  de- 
gree followed,  in  the  public  journals,  the 
physiological  observations  on  this  practice, 
from  time  to  time,  you  can  scarcely  have 
failed  to  remark  the  general  levity  character- 
izing them.  The  license  accorded  to  the  prac- 
tice of  vivisection  is  only  too  fully  and  pain- 
fully exemplified  in  many  of  the  recognized 
medical  handbooks.  I  and  others  keenly  feel 
that  the  gradual  growth  of  such  experiments 
amongst  us  is  as  a  cancer  in  our  social  sys- 
tem, and  that  under  the  name  of  vivisection 
an  evil  must  be  acknowledged  to  exist,  of 
which  we  cannot  be  ignorant  or  remain 
silent  upon.  That  generic  term  veils—save 
to  those  who  have  sadly  deciphered  it — the 
sickening  details  and  consequences  implied  in 
the  mutilation  or  torturing  the  life  out  of  liv- 
ing creatures,  for  alleged  scientific  or  hygienic 
purposes,  and  the  full  significance  of  that 
often  lightly  used  expression  may  rarely  pre- 
sent itself  to  the  mind  on  ordinary  occasions ; 
but  the  subject  has  already  attracted  public 
attention,  and  as  it  becomes  more  thoroughly 
understood  will  yet  command  it  more  and 
more.  I  venture  to  think  that  the  preachers 
for  the  Hospital  Sunday  collection  should 
fully  satisfy  themselves  that  they  are  not 
committing  themselves  or  their  congregations 
to  the  support  of  practices  from  which  they 
would  recoil  in  protest  of  our  common  nature." 
—  The  Church  Journal. 


Most  of  the  shadows  that  cross  our  path 
through  life,  are  caused  by  our  standing  in 
our  light. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FASHION. 

"A  beautiful  form  is  better  than  a  beautiful  fac( 
a  beautiful  behavior  is  better  than  a  beautiful  forn 
it  gives  a  higher  pleasure  than  statues  or  picture 
it  is  the  finest  of  the  fine  arts." — Emerson. 

We  desecrate  this  form  as  soon  as  we  begi 
to  dress  to  attract  the  attention  and  admir 
tion  of  others.  This  body  is  the  shell  thi 
protects  us  in  this  our  larva  condition,  where: 
we  are  blindly  feeling  our  way  for  a  transfo 
mation  into  a  perfected  being. 

Leaving  generalizations,  it  is  enough  to  ss 
of  the  tyranny  of  fashion,  that  some  of  01 
physicians  who  have  examined  hundreds  [ 
female  subjects  in  the  great  hospitals  of  E  j 
rope  inform  us  that  the  viscera  is  seldo 
found  in  place,  and  that  this  is  the  effect 
the  continuous  weight  and  pressure  of  dre* 
I  once  listened  to  a  discourse  on  drees,  by 
really  venerable  looking  man.    This  I  four 
to  be  the  gist  of  his  teaching :  that  the  dre 
must  be  made  first  in  artistic  proportion,  ai 
afterward  the  body  fitted  to  or  in  it.  Tl 
person  told  us  he  expected  to  spend  the  sui 
mer  in  canvassing  the  West,  to  teach  worn 
how  to  make  their  dresses. 

My  dear  friend  S.  R>.  has  wandered  far 
quest  of  the  beautiful.  She  has,  no  doul 
had  the  desire  of  her  heart  satisfied ;  and  s 
sees  Paris  sitting  peerless  as  a  queen  havi 
no  sorrow.  This  is  one  view  of  a  many  sid 
picture.  That  we  shall  find  thrifty  busin( 
women  in  Paris  we  all  know ;  where  there 
a  standing  army,  women  of  the  middle  elf 
must  come  to  the  front  and  do  the  work, 
shculd  see  mothers  whose  maternal  instim 
for  the  well  being  of  her  sons  is  of  no  ava 
as  the  state  has  for  years  destroyed  her  inf 
ence,  in  opening  before  them  the  broad  w 
to  destruction ;  her  daughters  she  watel 
with  an  eagle's  eye,  scarcely  permitting  thi 
out  of  her  sight  till  the  marriage  ceremo 
takes  away  her  authority. 

And  John  Woolraan,  no  doubt,  would  he 
that  low  wail  coming  to  his  ear,  like  the  sui 
ingof  the  sea,  from  that  "dark  mas3,"  whi 
he  was  told  were  human  beings  in  as  mu 
misery  as  they  could  be  and  live. 

This  worship  of  art  culture,  is  it  not  t 
flowering  out  of  that  voluptuousness  tl 
precedes  decay?  Greece,  with  her  gloric 
and  unrivaled  sculpture ;  Rome,  with  1 
never-to-be-surpassed  paintings,  were  tendi 
towards  decay— a  gorgeous  autumn  decay 
at  these  very  periods.  And  there  is  no  dou 
if  we  could  procure  the  statistics,  we  shoi 
find  the  population  of  France  to  be  at  t 
time  decreasing. 

Thus,  in  the  body  politic,  as  in  the  natu! 
body,  the  most  exquisite  beauty  may  precd 
decay. 
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u  He  who  hath  bent  him  o'er  the  dead 
Ere  the  first  day  of  death  be  fled, 
Before  decay's  effacing  fingers 
Have  swept  the  lines  where  beauty  lingers, 
And  marked  the  mild,  angelic  air, 
The  rapture  of  repose  that's  there, 
The  fixed  yet  tender  traits  that  streak 
The  languor  of  the  placid  cheek, 
And,  but  for  that  sad,  shrouded  eye, 
That  fires  not,  wins  not,  weeps  not  now, 
And  but  for  that  chill,  changeless  brow, — 
Yes,  but  for  these,  and  these  alone, 
Somelmoments,  aye,  one  treacherous  hour, 
He  still  might  doubt  the  tyrant's  power, — 
So  fair,  so  calm,  so  softly  sealed, 
The  first,  last  look  by  death  revealed." 

E.  W.  L. 


#  It  should  be  the  practice  of  every  one  to 
1  cultivate  at  least  one  form  of  mental  occupa- 
1  tion  other  than  that  which  forms  the  chief 
1  purpose  of  life ;  for  a  wide  range  of  knowl- 
edge and  ideas  is  of  inestimable  value,  and 

1  may  prove  to  be  not  only  a  means  of  recrea- 
'  tion  and  pleasure  in  prosperous  times,  but  a 
1  source  of  profit  aud  comfort  when  accident  or 

*  misfortune  renders  it  impossible  for  the  ordi- 
!  nary  pursuit  to  be  followed.    He  who  has  two 

oars  in  his  boat  has  a  great  advantage  over 
the  man  who  has  but  one.  An  enlargement 
of  the  field  of  thought  not  only  yields  benefit 
to  ourselves  by  expanding  the  mind  and  mak- 
ing  it  more  fit  to  bear  the  harassing  cares  and 
'  troubles  of  the  world,  but  promotes  liberal 
views  which  raise  us  above  petty  jealousies  and 
prejudices,  soften  the  heart,  aud  tend  to  make 

•  us  more  kind  and  considerate  to  others, 
i  Though  no  amount  of  study  and  application 

can  make  a  dull  man  clever,  yet  he  may  by 
|  the  practice  of  self-cultivation  become  well- 
I  informed  and  studious.    Every  attempt  to 

gain  knowledge  is  productive  of  some  good 
I  result,  for,  if  it  does  nothing  else,  it  leads  to 
!  a  spirit  of  inquiry,  which  is  of  itself  benefi- 
i  cial. — Saturday  Review. 


^SCRAPS^ 

|  FROM      UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 

Hast  thou  ever  read  "  Samuel  Bownas  on 
the  Ministry  ?"    I  often  recall  the  words  of 

i  caution  left  by  that  ancient  worthy,  and  when 
I  recur  to  my  own  experience,  one  of  his  in- 

j.  junctions  seems  to  me  to  be  of  double  value. 
He  says,  in  addressing  those  who  were  en- 

!  gaged  in  ministerial  service,  "  Strive  to  keep 

!  the  body  under." 

One  meaning  attached  to  this  word  of  cau- 
tion, as  I  understand  it,  is  that  we  must 
guard  our  natural  impulses,  whether  of  mind 

||  or  body,  that  they  do  not  in  any  way  or  in 
|  any  degree  get  mixed  up  with  the  workings 
of  the  Divine  gift  or  those  inspirations  which 
are  designed  for  outward  ministration. 


But  there  is  another  meaning  that  seems  to 
me  to  be  also  of  great  importance,  perhaps 
especially  so  to  the  young  travelers,  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  gospel  ministry,  who,  in  going  from 
place  to  place,  are  necessarily  thrown  upon 
the  hospitality  of  strangers,  and  who  need  to 
be  very  careful  that  they  "keep  the  body 
under,"  and  thus  "  make  not  the  gospel 
chargeable  to  any."  I  do  not  now  allude  to 
money  charges.  Demands  may  be  thought- 
lessly made  upon  the  time  of  a  hostess  or 
upon  family  arrangements,  that  may  be  quite 
as  oppressive  as  money  claims. 

Long  established  custom  has  opened  the 
way  for  Friends  traveling  in  Truth's  service 
to  go  into  a  private  home  at  any  hour,  and 
it  is  one  of  the  beautiful  features  of  our  re- 
ligious Society  that  these  gospel  messengers 
are  sure  of  a  welcome.  But  in  order  that  this 
liberty  be  not  abused,  there  should  rest  with 
all  thus  traveling  a  constant  sense  of  obliga- 
tion to  take  things  as  they  are,  or  in  other 
words,  to  conform  as  far  as  can  be  to  the 
usual  family  arrangements,  so  as  not  to  im- 
pose needless  fatigue  or  inconvenience  on 
those  upon  whose  kind  attentions  they  are  for 
a  time  dependent. 

While  I  thus  write  to  thee,  my  dear  friend, 
touching,  as  thou  mayest  think,  but  one  phase 
of  the  subject,  my  sympathies  are  keenly  alive 
to  the  shrinking  which  many  feel  from  thus  in- 
truding, perhaps,  uninvited,  into  the  family 
circle  ;  for  I  have  passed  through  this  ordeal, 
and  that  which  I  know  enables  me  to  encour- 
age our  younger  Friends  who  may  be  taking 
their  first  steps  in  this  path,  to  remember  the 
injunction,  "  Strive  to  keep  the  body  under." 

Habits,  either  in  accordance  with  or  against 
this  injunction  are  easily  formed,  and  make 
the  path  rougher  or  smoother,  as  the  case 
may  be,  to  both  the  visited  and  the  visitors. 

I  have  sometimes  been  almost  ready  to 
doubt  the  mission  of  those  who  appear  re- 
gardless of  the  trouble  they  give  for  the  sup- 
ply of  imaginary  physical  wants. 

The  lookers  on  are  often  very  clear  sighted 
and  quick  to  discern  inconsistencies,  and 
sometimes,  through  inexperience,  they  are 
unable  to  make  any  allowance  when,  f,s  they 
think,  the  claims  of  the  body  are  unduly 
pressed.  Therefore,  those  who  go  forth  pro- 
fessedly on  a  gospel  mission,  should  be  doubly 
careful  so  to  "  keep  the  body  under,"  that  it 
be  not  cause  of  offence  unto  even  the  least 
child. 

I  do  not  write  thus  to  thee,  as  believing  the 
weakness  alluded  to  is  common  to  all.  Some 
always  feel  that  more  than  the  needful  has  been 
supplied,  and  these  have  no  temptation  in 
this  direction,  while  others  need  to  watch  con- 
stantly against  it. 
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I  have  just  received  the  accompanying  ex- 
tract from  a  letter  written  to  my  afflicted  sis- 
ter— afflicted  by  bereavement  and  the  loss  of 
hearing.  The  letter  gave  her  so  much  com- 
fort that  I  felt  like  offering  it  for  the  help  of 
some  other  desponding  one  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  "Scrap  Column"  of  Friends' 
Intelligencer. 

"After  finishing  my  letter,  I  remembered 
thy  remark  about  the  widow's  mite.  It  was 
told  of,  while  those  who  did  much  were  for- 
gotten. I  think  'tis  well  to  talk  of  thy  past 
hours,  when  the  poor  and  the  sick,  the  or- 
phan and  the  stranger  ever  received  help 
from  the  willing  hands  of  thy  dear  partner 
and  thyself. 

"  Therefore,  cheer  up,  and  feel  that  a 
Guardian  Angel  is  ever  near,  to  whom  thou 
canst  tell  thy  sorrows;  that  blessed  Spirit 
will  be  with  thee  to  the  end. 

"  Remember  the  fable  of  the  flowers  that 
became  dissatisfied  because  they  were  not 
roses,  or  dahlias,  or  luxuriant  vines.  The 
little  forget-me-not  said  to  the  gardener,  1 1 
thought  you  just  wanted  me  to  be  a  forget- 
me-not,  and  I  am  trying  to  be  the  best  I  can.' 

"  Here  is  a  lesson.  If  thou  doest  the  best 
thy  weak  state  will  admit  of,  thou  wilt  be  ac- 
cepted. Though  deprived  of  that  dear  com- 
panionship, I  am  glad  thou  still  hast  the 
taste  and  ability  to  enjoy  the  resources  of 
reading  and  writing. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  FOURTH  MONTH  22,  1876. 

Van  Lennep's  Bible  Lands. — Published 
by  Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York,  gives 
an  elaborate  and  thoughtful  description  of 
the  wondrous  region  which  has  remained  so 
long  outside  the  progressive  modern  world. 
In  the  introduction,  the  author  quotes  the 
words  of  Stanley :  "  The  unchanged  habits 
of  the  East  rendered  it  a  kind  of  living 
Pompeii.  The  outward  appearances,  which 
in  the  [case  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  we 
know  only  through  art  and  writing,  the  mar- 
ble, fresco  and  parchment,  in  the  case  of  the 
Jewish  history  we  know  through  the  forms 
of  actual  men,  living  and  moving  before  us, 
wearing  almost  the  same  garb,  speaking  in 
almo3t  the  same  language,  and  certainly  with 
the  same  general  turns  of  speech,  tone  and 
manners." 

Van  Lennep  has  collected  particulars  of 
the  Physical  Geography  of  the  water  and  the 


life  upon  the  water,  of  the  productions  of  th< 
soil,  and  of  the  preparation  of  the  grains  foi 
food,  of  cultivation  by  irrigation,  of  the  culj 
ture  of  the  olive  and  the  vine,  of  fruit,  fores' 
trees  and  flowers,  of  the  domestic  animalf 
and  their  uses,  of  the  wild  beasts,  of  the  birds 
and  other  creatures  ;  of  the  ethnolosy,  of  th( 
language,  of  the  manner  of  life,  of  the  habi 
tations,  of  the  people  and  of  the  family  lift 
of  Bible  lands  ;  and  has  fully  illustrated  th'< 
text  with  pictures.  The  book  will  be  a  ver^ 
great  help  to  teachers  of  First-day  schools 
since  the  Syria  of  to-day  is  in  many  respect 
like  the  land  of  Israel  in  the  days  of  whicl 
the  Hebrew  prophets  and  poets  write  so  elo 
quently. 

A  knowledge  of  the  facts  which  Vai 
Lennep  unfolds  adds  immeasurably  to  th< 
understanding  of  the  spiritual  as  well  as  lit 

eral  significance  of  the  Bible. 



Caroline  Herschel. — The  Popular  Sci 
ence  Monthly  gives  the  sweet,  aged  face  of  th 
distinguished  and  beloved  sister  of  Willian 
Herschel,  the  astronomer,  the  place  of  hono 
for  this  month,  and  it  is  most  interesting  t 
note  how  the  skill  of  the  engraver  has  show] 
that  even  the  furrows  of  time  can  impart  i 
true  spiritual  beauty  to  the  countenance  o 
one  who  has  led  a  life  of  unselfish  devotion  t 
duty,  doing  always  the  duty  which  lay  neai 
est,  and  seeking  the  interest  and  happiness  c 
others  rather  than  her  own. 

The  memoirs  of  Caroline  Herschel  hav 
just  appeared,  made  up  principally  from  hei 
diary  and  correspondence,  and  it  will  creafc 
general  surprise  to  find  that  neither  her  ir 
tellectual  energy  nor  her  genius  were  th 
causes  of  her  dedication  to  a  life  of  scientifi 
inquiry,  but  her  womanly  devotion  to  he 
gifted  brother  in  his  ambitious  work. 

It  is  stated  that  she  was  the  youngest  of 
family  of  eight,  that  her  father  was  ban 
master  in  a  regiment  of  guards  of  Hanove; 
and  that  her  infancy  and  childhood  wer 
passed  in  the  gloomy  period  of  the  Seve 
Years'  War.  At  the  age  of  three  yean 
Caroline  began  to  feel  deeply  the  troubles  ( 
her  family,  and  very  soon  became  the  patier 
drudge  for  her  parents  and  her  brothers.  Sbl 
says : 
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"  My  father  wished  to  give  me  something 
of  a  polished  education,  but  my  mother  was 
particularly  determined  that  it  should  be  a 
rough  but,  at  the  same  time,  useful  one ;  and 
nothing  further,  she  thought,  was  necessary 
but  to  send  me  two  or  three  months  to  a 
seamstress,  to  be  taught  to  make  household 
linen.  Having  added  this  accomplishment 
to  my  former  ingenuities,  I  never  afterward 
could  find  leisure  for  thinking  of  anything 
but  to  contrive  and  make  for  the  family,  in 
all  imaginable  forms,  whatever  was  wanting ; 
and  thus  I  learned  to  make  bags  and  sword- 
knots  long  before  I  knew  how  to  make  caps 
and  furbelows." 

At  the  time  of  the  death  of  her  father 
(22d  of  Third  mo.,  1767),  Caroline,  now  17, 
had  received  only  the  barest  rudiments  of 
education,  and  was  occupied  with  household 
duties ;  but,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  she  was  in- 
vited by  her  brother  William  to  join  him  in 
!  England,  where  he  hoped,  by  his  instructions, 
!  to  make  her  an  effective  singer  for  his  winter 
concerts  and  oratorios.    After  much  delay 
and  anxious  consideration  she  went,  and  for 
twelve  years  applied  herself  to  assisting  her 
brother  in  every  possible  way  as  he  toiled  up- 
i  ward  toward  his  destined  place  as  one  of  the 
j  greatest  astronomers  of  the  age.    Music  was 
(  only  pursued  by  him  as  a  means  of  gaining  a 
,  livelihood,  the  science  of  astronomy  and  the 
(.  perfecting  of  the  telescope  being  the  real  work 
of  his  life. 

,  I  In  1781,  the  discovery  of  the  planet  which 
a  now  bears  his  name  (or  the  more  classic  one 
t(  of  Uranus),  made  William.  Herschel  famous, 
i  and  he  was  sent  for  to  bring  his  seven-foot 
1(  telescope  to  the  king,  when  he  was  chosen 
j(  Royal  Astronomer,  at  a  salary  of  £200  a  year. 
*  The  devoted  and  laborious  sister,  who  had 
toiled  patiently  with  him  during  his  long 
j  years  of  poverty,  was  now  raised  with  him 
(  and  continued  to  stand  by  his  side  during  his 
er  life  as  an  astronomer.    Such,  we  are  re- 
minded,  was  Caroline  Herschel's  intellectual 
%  and  moral  preparation  for  the  pursuit  of  the 
JS  most  sublime  of  sciences. 

DIED. 

eti    HANCOCK. — Oq  the  1st  iastant,  Mary  E.,  wife  of 
u  lenry  W.  Hancock,  and  daughter  of  David  and 
I  *ary  T.  Bassett,  of  Salem,  N.  J.,  in  the  32d  year  of 
ler  age. 


EASTBURN.— In  Philadelphia,  on  the  15th 
Third  mo.,  1876,  Rachel  P.  Eastburn,  daughter  of 
David  Parry,  in  the  69th  year  of  her  age  ;  a  mem- 
ber of  Buckingham  Monthly  Meeting. 

PARRY — In  Buckingham,  Bucks  co.,  Pa.,  Second 
mo.  8th,  1875,  David  Parry,  formerly  of  Drumore 
township,  Lancaster  co.,  in  the  97th  year  of  his 
age  ;  a  member  of  Buckingham  Monthly  Meeting. 

WARNER. — On  Third  month  28th,  Elizabeth, 
wife  of  Isaac  Warner,  in  her  94th  year;  a  member 
of  Horsham  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa. 

WARNER.— On  the  2d  inst.,  Isaac  Warner,  Sr., 
in  the  88th  year  of  his  age. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  TOUR  IN  LOWER  EGYPT, 
PALESTINE  AND  SYRIA. 

No.  3. 

We  next  proceeded  to  visit  the  Sphynx, 
ploughing  our  way,  under  the  burning  sun, 
through  a  mile  or  more  of  loose,  hot  sand. 
It  is  sadly  dilapidated,  but  still  very  noble 
in  outline  and  features,  and  of  enormous 
proportions.  Near  it  was  a  very  large  exca- 
vation, in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram, 
exhibiting,  at  the  bottom,  a  gigantic,  sarco- 
phagus, with  a  female  effigy,  in  black  mar- 
ble, horizontally  placed,  sculptured  over 
with  hieroglyphics.  On  the  sides  of  the  ex- 
cavation were  various  cells,  containing  other 
sarcophagi,  more  or  less  broken.  We  left  the 
vicinity  of  the  Pyramids  under  an  overpow- 
ering sense  of  their  greatness.  The  mind 
was  too  much  absorbed  to  be  fully  conscious 
of  the  bodily  exertion  gone  through  at  the 
time.  Some  of  our  party  described  it,  after- 
ward, as  the  severest  day's  exertion  they  had 
ever  experienced,  and  the  most  memorable 
one  of  their  lives.  Most  of  us  suffered,  more 
or  less,  for  several  days,  from  the  over- 
fatigue and  excitement,  as  well  as  exposure 
to  sand  and  sun,  which  was  greater,  proba- 
bly, than  we  were  aware  of  at  the  time. 

One  great  draw-back  in  a  visit  to  the  Pyra- 
mids, and,  in  fact,  to  almost  everything  else 
in  the  East,  is  the  incessant  demand  for 
"  backsheeth  "  for  every  kind  of  real  or  pre- 
tended service,  or  for  no  service  at  all.  In 
the  villages  little  children  are  taught  to 
swarm  around  you,  hold  out  their  tiny  hands 
and  say  "  backsheeth,''  before  they  can  utter 
any  other  intelligible  word.  At  the  Pyra- 
mids, both  in  the  ascent  and  descent,  as  well 
as  in  the  investigation  of  the  interior,  we 
were  completely  in  the  power  of  two  or  three 
swarthy,  stalwart,  muscular  Arabs.  The 
demand  was  intolerable.  They  would  stop 
every  now  and  then,  at  dangerous  or  difficult 
places,  and  make  you  pay  down,  or  promise, 
"  good  backsheeth."  Your  good  nature  and 
sense  of  service  were  readily  overcome  in  the 
first  place,  and,  perhaps,  you  were  somewhat 
liberal,  supposing  it  to  be  once  for  all.  This 
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only  whetted  their  appetite.  The  ceremony 
was  repeated  upon  some  fresh  pretence, 
always  asking  for  more  and  more,  in  the 
most  exorbitant  manner,  until  they  found 
your  patience  was  exhausted,  and  you  would 
be  squeezed  no  longer.  The  mortifying  part 
of  it  is,  as  you  find  out  afterwards,  that  the 
more  you  give  the  more  insatiable  they  be- 
come, and  that  if  you  had  been  firm  in  the 
first  place,  with  a  moderate  douceur  at  the 
end,  they  would  have  been  just  as  civil  and 
polite,  as  they  always  are  when  they  have 
got  all  they  can  out  of  you.  They  bear  a 
strong  resemblance  to  the  importunate  Irish 
in  this  respect,  only  that  their  demands  are 
upon  an  aristocratic  scale.  The  inexperi- 
enced traveler  is  almost  sure  to  become  a 
victim  to  any  extent  he  will  sustain,  and  the 
Arabs  are  so  slippery  it  is  next  to  impossible 
to  make  any  bargain  with  them  beforehand. 
The  precociousness  of  this  propensity  was 
exhibited  in  a  lad  we  had  picked  up,  in 
returning  from  a  visit  to  the  Coptic  church, 
next  morning  before  breakfast.  We  had 
been  struck  by  his  intelligence,  and  his  being 
able  to  speak  English  tolerably  well,  and 
had  allowed  him  to  decoy  us  into  a  booksel- 
ler's, in  the  main  street,  with  the  view  of 
making  him  a  present  of  some  volume  in  our 
language,  say  to  the  value  of  one  to  three 
shillings,  with  which  we  supposed  he  would 
be  highly  delighted.  We  looked  through  all 
the  cheaper  shelves  without  finding  anything 
to  his  mind.  We  then  offered  him  a  five 
shilling  English  grammar.  "  Oh !  no,  he 
knew  it  all."  After  a  good  deal  of  further 
search,  without  mutual  satisfaction,  his  eye 
fell  upon  a  work  on  "  Egyptian  Antiquities," 
in  2  vols.,  price  twenty-four  shillings !  He 
eagerly  seized  it  as  just  the  thing,  and  was 
greatly  disappointed  that  we  did  not  accede 
to  the  purchase,  putting  him  off,  finally,  with 
a  six  or  seven  shilling  volume,  for  which  he 
scarcely  seemed  thankful.  Another  boy,  to 
whom  we  had  incautiously  promised  "  a  book 
in  English,"  came  with  similar  high  expecta- 
tion to  the  hotel,  and  went  away  with  mani- 
fest displeasure,  when  he  found  himself  pre- 
sented with  only  some  tracts  and  a  pictured 
almanac,  with  which  we  had  supposed  he 
would  have  been  greatly  delighted.  All 
classes  seem  absolutely  insatiable. 

Through  a  letter  to  Gen'l  McLean,  tutor 
to  the  Pasha's  son,  of  which  one  of  our  party 
was  the  bearer,  a  select  party,  after  running 
the  gauntlet  of  several  sets  of  imperturbable 
and  patience-exhausting  officials,  obtained 
access  to  the  new  Palace  of  Jasileh,  which  is 
considered  the  great  lion  of  Cairo,  and  which 
the  silver  or  golden  key  alone  does  not 
unlock.  The  Pasha  has  many  palaces,  and 
is  lavish  in  spending  money  upon  them  ;  but 


on  this  last  new  one,  with  its  luxurious 
Kiosk,  he  seems  to  have  concentrated  every- 
thing that  money  and  art  can  do.  The 
wealth  of  marbles,  vases,  mosaic,  inlaid 
floors,  tapestries,  embroidery,  gilding,  glasses^ 
crystal,  china,  jewels,  rich  carpetings,  divans, 
baths,  fountains — everything  that  could  min 
ister  to  taste  and  luxury,  minus  the  Mahome- 
tan abomination  of  pictures — seemed  a  reali 
zation  of  all  we  had  read  or  seen  depicted 
of  the  "  Arabian  Nights."  The  odoriferous 
gardens  and  ornamental  waters  are  kept  uj 
at  an  enormous  expense ;  our  rarest  con 
servatory  plants  are  the  common  flowers 
and  every  breeze  wafts  oriental  perfumes 
There  is  a  magnificent  artificial  grotto 
throughout  which  the  imitations  are  excel 
lent,  and  a  small  menagerie ;  but  the  whole 
arrangements  are  not  yet  complete.  On  ou 
return  we  visited  the  Museum  of  Antiqui 
ties,  at  Boulak,  a  small  but  fine  collection 
mostly  in  excellent  preservation. 

In  the  evening  we  took  a  quiet  stroll  int< 
the  "  Muskey,"  the  principal  business  stree 
of  Cairo,  and  were  presented  with  som 
curious  back  scenes  and  interiors,  showing 
that  human  nature  is  much  the  same  in  al 
climes  and  countries. 

The  drinking,  refreshment  and  tobacc< 
shops  are  almost  the  only  ones  that  remaii 
open  after  sunset,  and,  although  a  Mahome 
tan  country,  the  general  characteristics  ar 
much  the  same  as  in  our  Western  cities 
only,  perhaps,  more  public  and  exposed.  I 
is,  however,  but  just  to  say  that  the  incon 
stant  European  population,  both  here  and  a 
Alexandria,  are  mostly  the  leaders  in  al 
manner  of  excess. 

We  expected  to  have  taken  the  rail  fron 
hence  to  Suez,  and  thence  have  inspected  th 
whole  length  of  the  maritime  canal,  rejoin 
ing  the  steamer  at  Port  Said.  Owing  t 
information  of  the  want  of  accommodatioj 
for  so  large  a  party  on  that  line,  the  plai 
was  altered.  Some  of  our  gentlemen,  how 
ever,  took  the  route  by  Ismalia,  on  their  ow: 
responsibility,  and  reported  well  of  thei 
detour.  We  returned  to  Alexandria  by  th 
train,  leaving  Cairo  at  8  A.  M.  The  babe] 
at  the  station,  was  as  wonderful  as  on  ou 
arrival,  and  the  official  delays  were  exhaus 
tive  of  all  ordinary  patience,  requiring  a 
ample  margin  of  time  beforehand,  but  whe 
fairly  off,  the  rail  travels  with  ease  an< 
punctuality.  We  had  failed  to  secure  on 
of  the  long  semi-American  carriages  to  oui 
selves,  and  smoking  is  certainly  not  forbid 
den. 

The  old  beaten  caravan  road  accompanie 
the  railway,  and  is  still  much  traveled  b( 
tween  the  villages,  affording  an  ample  variet 
of  interesting  and  picturesque  scenes,  whicl 
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being  under  less  excitement  with  the  novelty, 
we  had  more  leisure  to  observe  than  before. 
Laden  camels,  singly  or  in  strings  of  few  or 
many,  and  the  picturesquely  costumed  camel 
drivers ;  groups  of  men,  women  and  children 
with  their  donkeys,  mules,  sheep  and  goats  in 
abundance  ;  a  "  fair "  going  on  at  one  of 
the  villages,  quite  as  crowded  and  diversified 
as  any  Irish  one  ;  a  "  wedding"  at  another, 
and  a  "  funeral  procession  "  at  a  third,  going 
toward  one  of  the  open  cemeteries.  There 
was  no  lack  of  evidences  of  agricultural 
industry,  though  laborious  and  pristine  in 
many  of  its  forms ;  and  of  a  teeming  popula- 
tion supported  by  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
but  kept  poor  by  the  social  and  political 
condition  of  the  country.  They  are  enabled, 
nevertheless,  to  indulge  their  fondness  for 
gay  coloring  in  the  variety  and  picturesque- 
ness  of  costume.  We  were  glad  to  reach  our 
old  quarters  at  Alexandria,  which  seemed 
like  getting  home  again. 

Third  mo.  12th. — We  were  somewhat  un- 
necessarily hurried  on  board  the  Austrian 
Lloyd's  fine  new  steamer,  the  "  Vesta,"  as 
she  did  not  clear  out  of  harbor  till  nearly  4 
o'clock,  P.  M.  We  found  her  a  magnificent 
vessel,  on  her  first  trip,  equipped  with  every 
elegance,  and  a  most  liberal  table.  We  stole 
out  of  the  port  of  Alexandria  on  the  bosom 
of  as  calm  a  sea  as  was  ever  ruffled  by  a  sail 
or  steamer.  The  vessel  takes  a  great  sweep 
in  getting  out  of  the  harbor.  The  white 
houses,  domes  and  minarets  intermingle  with 
each  other,  and  with  the  varied  and  abundant 
shippirg  of  all  nations.  Every  object  is 
clearly  cut  on  the  deep  blue  sky,  or  reflected 
in  the  still  deeper  blue  of  the  waters,  until 
everything  is  gradually  lost  in  the  receding 
distance,  and  we  are  again  out  of  sight  of 
land,  as  we  cross  the  mouth  of  Aboukir  Bay. 

Beside  ourselves  there  was  not  a  large 
number  of  first-class  passengers,  but  on  the 
middle  and  after  decks  there  was  a  wonderful 
assemblage  of  human  beings,  huddled  to- 
gether in  the  gangways,  or  bivouacking  any- 
where where  they  could  find  space.  Yet  it 
was  interesting  to  see  their  evening  and  morn- 
ing devotions,  and  their  open-air  toilets  in 
the  early  morning.  Men  and  women  can 
hardly  be  distinguished  in  their  loose  flowing 
dresses,  their  love  of  ornament  and  the  at- 
tention paid  to  their  hair.  The  less  that  is 
seen  of  their  miscellaneous  cooking  the 
better.  Many  of  these,  we  afterward  learned, 
were  Greek,  Catholic,  and  Mahometan  Pil- 
grims, to  their  various  shrines  in  the  "  Holy 
Land." 

I  was  on  deck  early  in  the  morning,  and 
we  sighted  Port  Said  about  half-past  six. 
Gur  steamer  was  heavily  laden  and  slow,  but 
her  machinery  worked  with  the  greatest  ease, 


and  we  stole  into  Port  Said  as  we  stole  out  of 
Alexandria.  There  was  nothing,  indeed,  to 
awaken  enthusiasm  ;  nothing  but  a  low  spit 
of  sand  covered  with  a  great  number  of  mis- 
cellaneous erections,  machine-houses,  work- 
men's buildings,  and  their  customary  appen- 
dages. The  gentlemen  who  went  to  Ismalia 
have  come  on  board,  and  give  a  glowing 
account  of  the  extent  of  the  works  of  the 
canal,  but  they  have  not  seen  the  Red  Sea. 

In  due  time  we  were  waited  upon  by  a 
small,  flat-bottomed  river  steamer,  steered  by 
a  wheel  in  the  centre,  for  those  who  inclined 
to  take  a  trip  up  the  canal.  The  first  por- 
tion confounds  all  one's  ideas  of  canal-mak- 
ing. It  is  not  cut  through  any  land,  but 
through  water, — being  embanked  out  a  large, 
shallow,  salt-water  lake,  communicating 
with  the  sea  by  several  channels  or  openings. 
The  whole  region  is  a  singular  wide  waste  of 
sand  and  sea,  so  intermingled  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach,  on  either  side,  that  the  boun- 
daries are  utterly  indistinguishable,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  escape  the  feeling  of  insecurity 
for  any  work  of  human  labor  founded  upon 
them. 

We  steamed  up  as  far  as  the  first  "station  " 
on  land.  The  enormous  dredges  do  an  im- 
mense amount  of  work,  and  belch  out  their 
cataracts  of  black  mud,  day  and  night,  on 
either  bank.  The  scenery  is  perfectly  mon- 
otonous. Our  friends,  who  saw  so  much 
more  of  the  canal,  describe  it  as  a  series  of 
the  most  gigantic  works,  though  not  much 
more  than  a  repetition  of  what  we  had  seen. 
The  greatest  difficulties  have  thus  far  been 
overcome,  though,  as  we  understood,  the 
work  could  only  be  executed,  in  the  first 
place,  by  forced  labor.  With  such  shifting 
materials  it  can  only  be  kept  up  at  a  vast 
expense,  and  an  inexperienced  stranger  can- 
not escape  the  feeling,  however  ardently  he 
may  desire  its  success,  that  the  whole  under- 
taking is  a  contest  of  human  industry  with 
the  powers  of  nature.  Several  towns  have 
sprung  up,  and  a  teeming  population  now 
occupies  the  whole  line  of  the  canal ;  and  the 
electric  telegraph  runs  along  this  late  barren 
waste  of  sand  and  water. 

On  our  return  we  visited  the  Pasha's  mag- 
nificent steamer,  lying  in  the  harbor,  and 
were  received  on  board  with  the  greatest 
politeness  by  the  gentlemanly  Turkish  cap- 
tain, who  spoke  English  thoroughly,  and 
showed  us  all  over.  She  is  a  floating  palace 
or  "Kiosk"  of  elegance  and  luxury,  but 
was  built  and  furnished  in  the  Thames.  We 
then  landed  at  Port  Said,  and  strolled  about 
this  entirely  new  creation  of  French  enter- 
prise and  industry.  Beyond  the  more  sub- 
stantial erections  required  for  the  "  works," 
it  consists  of  a  most  extraordinary  conglo- 
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merate  of  extemporized  habitations,  with  all 
the  characteristics  of  having  been  set  down 
for  the  most  ephemeral  purposes  by  a  miscel- 
laneous assemblage  of  squatters  of  all  nations 
on  a  spit  of  the  sands  of  the  African  Desert, 
instead  of  in  the  backwoods  of  America,  or  of 
being  the  last  new  excrescence  of  some  "  oil 
springs  "  or  the  "  diggins."  It  contains  about 
10,000  inhabitants. 

The  long  rows  of  "  shanties  "  are  arranged 
with  some  regularity,  in  straight  streets  of  a 
good  width,  the  necessity  of  which,  in  that 
climate,  where,  too,  the  social  ideas  admit  of 
all  sorts  of  rubbish  and  offal  being  allowed 
to  accumulate,  has  fortunately  been  perceived, 
and  in  this  respect  Port  Said  presents  a  model 
to  the  old  Eastern  cities.  Probably  there  is 
not  to  be  found,  in  any  other  spot  in  the 
world,  such  an  amalgamation  of  all  races, 
manners  and  customs,  all  mingling  together 
with  perfect  freedom  and  good  humor,  and 
accordingly  giving  full  scope  to  the  most 
curious  scenes  of  the  gay,  the  ludicrous,  and 
the  abominable,  which  everywhere  meet  the 
eye  of  the  stranger. 

The  place  was  all  alive  with  preparations 
for  the  expected  visit  of  the  Viceroy  and  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  The  canal  is  expected  to 
be  opened  to  the  commerce  of  the  world  in 
the  course  of  the  present  year. 

Our  steamer  was  heavily  laden  with  planks 
and  spars  to  be  delivered  at  Port  Said.  The 
process  of  unlading  was  going  on  all  night, 
not  at  all  to  our  midnight  quiet  and  repose. 
I  was  early  on  deck,  watching  their  deliber- 
ate movements.  The  consumption  of  time 
appears  to  be  an  important  element  in  every- 
thing that  is  done  in  the  East.  So  far,  there- 
fore, from  being  hurried  along  in  our  journey, 
we  were  at  first  much  disappointed  to  find  we 
should  be  detained  another  day  in  the  harbor, 
while  the  ship  completed  her  unlading.  We 
had,  most  of  us,  fully  calculated  upon  spend- 
ing this  "  First- day  "  in  Jaffa.  The  delay, 
however,  was,  perhaps,  not  injurious.  It  en- 
abled us  to  prepare  our  hearts  and  minds  the 
more,  and  to  spend  the  day  in  that  quiet 
which  is  one  of  the  best  elements  of  growth. 
We  cleared,  at  last,  out  of  Port  Said  about  4 
P.  M.  Much  caution  is  required  on  account 
of  sunken  reefs  and  shifting  sand  banks. 
The  buildings  on  the  low  shores,  and  the 
numerous  shipping  in  the  harbor  werej  soon 
left  behind  ;  and  we  were  in  direct  course 
for  the  land  of  Judea. 

Third  mo.  15th. — I  was  on  deck  before 
daylight,  to  catch  the  first  sight  of  the  Prom- 
ised Land.  The  coast  of  ancient  Philistia, 
along  which  we  had  been  running,  was  prob- 
ably not  earlier  visible.  The  low,  sandy 
shore,  in  the  neighborhood,  of  Jaffa,  was 
^descried  soon  after,  and  then  the  town  itself, 


built,  tier  above  tier,  on  its  rocky  eminence. 
There  is  no  proper  harbor. 

The  approach  is  guarded  by  a  barrier  of 
ugly  black  rocks,  through  which  there  is  but 
one  narrow  passage  for  boats,  which  renders 
the  landing  at  all  times  difficult,  and  in  bad 
weather  impracticable.  Several  large,  rough 
sea-boats  were  soon  at  the  ship's  side.  The 
competition  among  them,  with  the  swell  of 
the  sea,  was  sufficiently  exciting.  We  found 
ourselves  crowded  into  one  of  them  with  a 
variety  of  miscellaneous  luggage,  for  in 
hubbub  and  confusion  it  was  impossible  to 
make  any  selection,  or  keep  near  our  own. 
The  waves  were  dashing  and  surging  against 
the  rocks  at  the  entrance.  A  strong  pull,  at  the 
right  moment,  and  we  were  swung  through 
the  narrow  opening,  not,  however,  without 
shipping  sufficient  water  to  alarm  and  incon- 
venience ;  but  we  were  safely  landed  about 
10  A.  M. 

To  our  great  great  gratification  we  had 
seen  Thomas  Cook  on  the  nearest  point  of 
the  landing  place,  who,  after  safely  starting 
the  other  party  from  Bey  rout,  had  came  on 
by  steamer,  to  Jaffa,  to  receive  and  welcome 
us.  It  was  well  he  was  there  to  pass  us 
through  the  hands  of  the  officials,  and  the 
motley  crowd  that  thronged  every  avenue 
and  approach.  The  utter  babel  and  confu- 
sion prevented  our  realizing,  at  first,  that  we 
had  actually  sprung  ashore  on  the  "  Holy 
Land."  We  forced  our  way  through  the 
dense,  vociferating  mass  in  time,  threaded 
several  steep,  z'g-zag,  narrow,  dirty,  ill-paved 
streets,  through  a  wonderful-looking  fruit 
and  miscellaneous  market,  and  then,  at  a 
little  distance,  spread  over  a  charming  open 
spot,  we  espied  our  12  new  tents,  already 
pitched  (with  colors  flying),  into  which  we 
were  welcomed  as  our  first  encampment. 

We  were  equally  surprised  and  delighted 
with  this  first  introduction  to  tent  life,  which 
continued  throughout  the  journey  in  Pales- 
tine. The  12  tents  were  somewhat  varied 
in  style  and  capacity,  so  that  they  presented 
an  attractive  and  picturesqe,— by  no  means 
a  monotonous  appearance.  They  consisted 
of  a  kitchen,  two  saloons  or  dining  apart- 
ments, and  nine  sleeping  tents.  The  latter 
were  furnished  with  iron  bedsteads,  carpet- 
ing, plain  table  and  tin  toilet  service,  and  we 
were  distributed  among  them  according  to 
choice,  or  relationship,  with  the  most  perfect 
harmony,  each  taking  possession  of  the 
allotment,  with  an  air  of  individuality,  as 
their  future  temporary  home.  The  kitchen 
was  presided  over  by  a  first-rate  professed 
French  cook,  with  a  competent  staff.  A  first- 
rate  breakfast,  as  abundant  and  excellent  as 
at  any  of  our  hotels,  was  almost  immediately 
served,  everything  new  and  clean,  and  we 
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were  as  promptly  and  politely  waited  upon, 
by  a  corps  of  active  and  handsome  Arab 
i  attendants,  as  Pasha  or  Prince  could  desire 
to  be.  All  this  was  due  to  the  efficiency 
of  our  dragomen,  who,  under  our  conductor, 
were  responsible  for  everything.  Hard  by 
were  quartered  a  herd  of  horses  and  mules, 
with  their  care- takers,  all  belonging  to  our 
equipage  or  commissariat,  but  whose  ser- 
vices were  not  to  be  called  into  requisition 
to-day. 

To  be  continued. 

[We  have  been  requested  to  give  publicity 
to  the  following  Memorial,  as  a  subject  that 
has  a  claim  upon  the  thoughtful  attention  of 
the  friends  of  humanity.    Eds  ] 
To  the  Select  and  Common  Councils  of  the 

City  of  Philadelphia. — The  Memorial  of 

the  Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviatiug 

the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons 

"Respectfully  represents,  That  the  Society 
iwas  founded  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven 
ihundred  and  eighty  seven,  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  the  management  of  Prisons,  and 
alleviating  the  condition  of  prisoners.  In 
this,  their  efforts  were  eminently  successful. 
ITheir  attention  was  then  directed  to  the 
amelioration  of  the  Penal  Code.  This  was 
i  accomplished.  After  close  observation,  care- 
ful examination  and  long  experience,  your 
Memoralists  became  satisfied  that  the  entire 
separation  of  the  prisoners  from  each  other 
would  be  the  most  effectual  means  of  diminish- 
ing crime,  and  reforming  the  prisoner.  The 
Pennsylvania  system  was  adopted. 

"  The  Eastern  State  Penitentiary  and  the 
Philadelphia  County  Prison  were  established 
on  the  separate  system. 

"  The  best  results  followed,  until  the  rap- 
idly increasing  population  of  the  city  natur- 
ally produced  an  increased  number  of  pri 
soners.  The  accommodations  of  the  County 
Jail  are  now,  and  long  have  been,  entirely 
inadequate,  and  the  Inspectors  are  forced  to 
place  two,  three,  and  sometimes  even  four 
prisoners  in  a  rooom  intended  for  one  only. 

"  Thus  the  law  of  the  Commonwealth  is 
violated,  the  Pennsylvania  system  destroyed, 
the  prisoner  greatly  wronged  by  being  subjected 
to  a  punishment  far  different  from  that  directed 
by  his  sentence,  crime  increased  by  the  unlawful 
and  demoralizing  association  of  prisoners,  and 
the  community  injured  by  the  increase  of  the 
dangerous  classes. 

"  Far  differemt  is  the  state  of  the  Female 
Department  of  the  County  Jail.  There,  ow- 
ing to  the  judicious  enlargement  of  the 
accommodations,  and  the  wise  separation 
&f  the  prisoners,  the  number  has  been 
considerably  diminished. 


11  For  a  more  detailed  statement  of  the  con- 
dition of  this  prison,  your  Memoralists  refer 
you  to  the  presentment  of  the  Grand  Jury 
made  to  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  of  this 
City  and  County,  on  the  31st  of  December 
la3t,  and  which  accompanies  this  Memorial. 
Your  Memoralists  most  earnestly  request  that 
the  Councils  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia  will 
adopt  immediate  measures  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  County  Jail  on  the  site  of  the 
ground  belonging  to  the  City,  which  is  ample 
for  the  present  purpose,  and  very  conveniont 
to  the  Court  House.  Thus  the  great  evil  now 
complained  of  will  be  terminated,  the  security 
of  your  fellow  citizens  promoted,  and  the 
sphere  of  vicious  society  diminished  by  the 
reformation  of  the  prisoners. 

"  The  construction  of  additional  buildings 
on  the  ground  belonging  to  the  City  could  be 
accomplished  at  comparatively  little  cost, — 
whereas  the  purchase  of  another  site,  and  the 
erection  of  a  new  prison  would  necessarily  be 
attended  with  a  very  large  outlay.  The 
present  buildings  cannot  be  dispensed  with, 
as  they  are  required  to  be  in  the  proximity  of 
the  Court  House,  and  of  ready  access  for  the 
convenience  of  the  friends  and  counsel  of  the 
untried  prisoners. 

"Any  expenditure  not  absolutely  requisite, 
should,  under  the  condition  of  the  city 
finances,  be  avoided. 

"All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

"  By  order  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for 
Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons. 

James  J.  Baeclay,  President. 
March,  23d,  1876." 


OUR  SAINTS. 

BY  A.   R.  M. 

'Tis  not  alone  from  legend  and  old  story, 

'Tis  not  alone  from  canvass,  dark  with  time, 

That  holy  saints,  crowned  with  celestial  glory, 
Smile  down  upon  us,  from  their  height  sublime. 

Not  only  from  church  windows,  colored  brightly, 
Do  their  blessed  shadows  fall  across  our-  way  ; 

Ah,  not  alone  in  niches  gleaming  whitely, 

With  folded  hands,  do  they  stand  night  and  day. 

Who  is  there  in  this  world  who  has  not,  hidden 
Deep  in  his  heart,  a  picture,  clear  or  faint, 

Veiled,  sacred,  to  the  outer  world  forbidden, 

O'er  which  he  bends  and  murmurs  low,  "  My 
saint." 

A  face  perhaps,  all  written  o'er  with  sorrow, 
Whose  faded  eyes  are  dim  with  unshed  tears  ; 

And  yet,  they  hopefully  look  toward  the  morrow, 
And  far  beyond  it,  into  brighter  spheres. 

A  face,  whence  all  the  sunshine  of  the  morning 
And  brightness  of  the  noon  have  passed  away  ; 

And  yet,  where  clearly,  surely,  there  is  dawning 
The  wondrous  radiance  of  that  perfect  day. 

That  perfect  day — when  crowned  with  Heaven's 
brightnees, 
Without  a  pain,  or  care,  or  mortal  need, 
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With  conqueror's  palm,  in  robe  of  snowy  white- 
ness, 

Our  blessed  shall  stand,  as  very  saints  indeed. 

Yes,  God  be  thanked !  though  the  pure  saints  of 
story, 

And  holy  martyrs  that  the  artist  paints, 
Are  veiled       adiance  and  crowned  with  glory, 

There  still  are  halos  for  these  unknown  saints. 
—  Christian  Union. 


FOR  THE  YOUNG. 

From  The  British  Friend. 
THE  TWO  PRISCILLA  GURNEYS. 
Continued  from  page  127. 

One  other  picture  I  will  recall.  It  was  a 
scene  in  a  drawing  room.  My  cousin  had  been 
consulting  Dr.  Darwin,  and  was  joined  there 
by  my  mother  and  Mr.  Berrington.  I  did  not 
consider  myself,  a  child,  as  part  of  the  com- 
pany. It  would  be  impossible,  perhaps,  to  se- 
lect four  persons  of  more  strongly  marked 
characters,  and  yet  more  dissimilar  one  to 
another.  There  was  my  mother,  lofty  in  gran- 
deur of  heart,  and  in  philosophic  dignity  of 
mind,  eminent  for  beauty,  and  for  a  severe 
simplicity  combined  with  richness  of  costume. 
Then  my  cousin  Priscilla,  almost  etherial  in 
the  expression  of  purity  and  ^  holiness,  her 
countenance  continually  growing  upon  the 
heart  of  the  beholder,  and  replete  with  the 
charm  which  reveals  a  deep  tranquility  in 
eternal  things,  while  the  surface  is  plastic  to 
varying  thought  and  emotion ;  like  the  im- 
mortal music  of  Palestrina,  which  flows  on 
\*ith  one  uniform  soul-filling  harmony,  the 
fundamental  bass  continuing  its  uninterrup- 
ted stream,  while  the  superficial  parts  display 
endless  variety,  grace  and  adornment.  Then 
came  Mr.  Berrington's  lofty,  aristocratic  fig- 
ure, his  intellectual  and  perhaps  proud  bear- 
ing, as  he  held  up  his  glass,  and  looked,  with 
a  slightly  sarcastic  and  yet  playful  air,  on  those 
around  him.  And  I  still  seem  to  see  Dr.  Dar- 
win, sitting  on  the  sofa,  as  he  gazed,  with  al- 
most a  sneer,  on  the  beauty  bgfore  him,  beauty 
not  merely  physical,  but  yet  more  moral  and 
intellectual ;  and  never  shall  I  forget  the  con- 
trast between  his  figure  and  the  fragile  form 
of  my  cousin,  who,  as  his  patient,  sat  next  him; 
fragile,  indeed,  she  appeared,  as  though  a 
breath  might  annihilate  her ;  and  yet  there 
was  that  about  her  which  seemed  as  a  panoply 
of  divine  strength,  and  before  which  the  shafts 
of  Dr.  Darwin's  wit  again3t  divine  truth, 
aimed  cautiously  at  first,  but  afterwards  more 
openly,  recoiled  innocuous.  "  My  dear 
madam,"  said  he,  "  you  have  but  one  com- 
plaint ;  it  is  one  ladies  are  very  subject  to,  and 
it  is  the  worst  of  all  complaints,  and  that  is, 
having  a  conscience.  Do  get  rid  of  it  with  all 
speed ;  few  people  have  health  or  strength 
enough  to  keep  such  a  luxury,  for  utility  I 


cannot  call  it."  [Farther  speeches  of  Drl 
Darwin.]  .  .  .  After  a  short  time  ml 
cousin  ended  her  visit  to  us.  Before  she  wenl 
she  gave  me  a  box  containing  dissected  poil 
traits  of  the  kings  of  England ;  and  aftel 
some  remarks  on  the  study  of  history,  she  cool 
eluded  by  saying,  "  Thou  and  I  shall  neveil 
like  these  kings,  be  great  or  distinguished ;  bul 
we  too  shall  prss  away  like  shadows,  and  havl 
nothing  remaining  to  us  of  value,  but  whafl 
our  Lord  in  His  mercy  shall  have  planted  ill 
our  hearts.  When  thou  loook'st  at  these  poil 
traits,  may  this  thought  often  lead  thee  beforB 
the  King  of  kings !"  At  that  time  she  alsl 
made  me  a  present  of  Gough's  "  History  cl 
Friends."  Both  these  gifts  I  ever  highlB 
prized,  and  many  were  the  hours  which  Ihajl 
pily  spent  in  reading  and  meditating  on  thai 
book,  which,  dry  and  ill- written  as  it  is  in  larl 
guage,  is  often  great  in  thought  (p.  240).  I  hal 
no  idea  of  such  an  extended  extract ;  in  fact,  I 
was  only  by  finding,  among  old  papers,  tbl 
two  verses,  one  by  A.  Opie,  on  P.  H.  G. ;  thl 
other  by  M.  Leadbetter,  on  "  Priscilla  GuM 
ney,  Jun.,"  that  the  thought  of  offering  a  fell 
lines  on  "The  two  Priscillas"  occurred  to  ml 
But  it  was  not  easy  to  stop,  in  transcribing  si 
graphic  a  delineation.  One  point  of  chal 
acter,  very  endearing  in  social  life,  being  ml 
touched  by  M.A.S.,  may  be  briefly  alluded  tl 
— the  quickness  of  wit  and  liveliness  of  repaB 
tee,  which  P.H.  G  did  not  always,  at  least  il 
the  interior  circle,  suppress.  She  has  beel 
known  even  to  break  up  a  religious  "  oppoB 
tunity,"  which  she  thought  unprofitably  "  lool 
drawn  out,"  by  the  emphatic  avowal,  "  welljl 
can  bear  it  no  longer!" 

I  think  Mary  Leadbetter's  lines  "  on  ll 
Gurney,  Jan.,"  must  have  been  written  v 
Ireland,  probably  on  some  "  religious  visit; 
more  or  less,  of  this  lovely  young  woman,  ai 
bright  (though  not  lengthy)  minister ;  for  J 
L.  had  very  rarely  (perhaps  not  since  h| 
visit  to  Edmund  Burke),  come  to  Englanj 
Some  glimmering  of  such  a  visit,  as  associate 
with  P.  G.'s  loved  and  congenial  companion 
relative  and  friend,  Anna  Buxton,  (afterwar< 
Forster),  comes  before  me  ;  but  not  with  ce 
tain  knowledge.     My  own  recollections  J 
Priscilla  Gurney,  Jun.,  are  of  the  slightea 
mostly  in  connection  with  the  same  uncle  Be 
nolds,  already  so  much  mentioned,  when, 
a  boy,  I  was  staying  under  his  roof  in  Jamel 
Square,  Bristol,  while  the  Gurney  family  we 
to  and  fro,  in  their  attendance  upon  the 
brother,  John  Gurney,  in  his  last  illness 
Clifton.    I  well  remember,  however,  the  ei 
ceeding  beauty  and  superiority  of  this  youi 
herald  of  the  cross.    She  died  young,  thouj 
she  had  already  worked  long  for  Christ,  ai 
traveled  considerably  in  the  service  of  B 
gospel.    She  was  a  most  correct,  impresstvj 
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id  finished  speaker  ;  the  outcome  of  her  ad- 
•esses  being  that  of  a  spiritual  gift  employ- 
g  great  intellectual  power  in  the  clothing  of 
i  expression  perfectly  feminine.    Large  val- 
ues of  her  journals,  b.c,  are  in  possession  of 
:r  family,  but  while  portions  have  been  in 
int  the  most  part  remain  in  MS.  copies, 
recollect  the  very  words  of  her  thanksgiv- 
g  at  my  uncle's  dinner  table,  so  much  did 
ey  impress  my  young  mind,  in  their  sweet- 
ss  and  fullness,  though  so  few — "  Enable  us, 
Lord,  to  be  thankful  for  all  Thy  favors  !" 
iut  it  is  to  the  testimony  of  others,  that,  in 
is  instance  especially  one  must  refer.  Sir 
F.  Buxton  (her  brother-in-law)  describes 
jr  as  nearly  the  best  public  speaker  he  ever 
sard.  It  seems  an  exaggeration,  but  he  prob- 
j>ly  had  in  view  that  which  marked  the 
Sructure  and  delivery  of  her  generally  brief 
mmunicatiDns,  combining  such  force  of  mind 
!  the  matter,  with  such  attractiveness  in  their 
lanner ;  so  much  completeness,  with  so  much 
fevity ;  so  much  accuracy,  with  so  much 
ace.    He  writes  (page  105,  the  Memoirs  of 
r  T.  F.  Buxton)  in  1821  (February),  during 
p  last  illness — "  As  for  dearest  Priscilla,  I 
ither  grieve  for  the  bad  account  of  yester- 
[y,  nor  rejoice  at  the  more  favorable  one  of 
tday.    I  feel  her  given  to  the  Lord,  and  I 
p  sure  that  He  is  about  her  bed,  and  that  He 
kres  her,  and,  that  whatsoever  shall  happen 
her,  will  be  sent  in  peculiar  tenderness ;  and 
!  these  certain  truths  I  commit  her  to  Him 
ithout  fear  or  repining.   She  is  inexpressibly 
>ar.  to  my  inmost  soul,  but  I  look  upon  her 
1  a  saint  already  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord. 
.  .  .    I  have  tried  to  pray  for  her  but  I 
jnnot.   My  prayers  turn  into  praises,  and  my 
burning  iato  joy.    And,  after  all,  if  we  lose 
r,  what  is  it  ?    Let  our  thoughts  range 
rough  eternity,  dropping  only  the  trifle  of 
19  next  fifty  years,  and  what  can  we  desire 
iyond  her  present  state?    We  are  sure  that 
r  God,  whom  she  served  in  her  strength, 
ptects,  cherishes,  and  will  guard  her  from 
l  il  in  her  sickness.  If  she  is  destined  to  dwell 
f  His  presence  for  evermore,  will  not  this 
Mtisfy  those  who  love  her  dearly?    I  say 
lain,  I  am  satisfied  and  joyful  in  her  state, 
E  d  can  with  unbounded  and  satisfied  confi- 
llnce  commit  her  to  the  Lord,  and  shall  be 
Ijiiost  glad  if  you  tell  her  I  send  no  message 
It  hope  or  fear,  neither  can  I  hope  or  fear." 

■  feain,  page  108.  "  February,1821.— On  the 
ffiier  hand,  I  ardently  long  to  see  my  beloved 
■riscilla  again,  and  the  recollection  that  she 
ftsired  you  to  tell  me  that  she  had  something 

■  say  to  me,  weighs  in  the  strongest  manner 
■km  me.  I  would  not,  on  any  account,  lose 
Baatever  this  may  be,  whether  of  love,  or 
H  vice,  or  reproof."  He  reached  Cromer  Hall 
m  time  to  receive  those  dying  injunctions 


which  his  sister-in-law  had  been  so  desirous  to 
lay  upon  him  (p.  121).  Another  circumstance 
which  Sir  T.  F.  Buxton  often  referred,  had 
prepared  his  mind  for  accepting  the  proffered 
advocacy  of  the  anti  slavery  cause.  He  thus 
mentions  it  in  a  letter,  dated  Oct.  22,  1821 — 
"  Two  or  three  days  before  Priscilla  died  she 
sent  for  me,  as  desiring  to  speak  to  me  about 
something  of  importance.  The  moment  she 
began  to  speak  she  was  seized  with  a  convul- 
sion of  coughing  which  continued  for  a  long 
time,  racking  her  feeble  frame.  She  still 
seemed  determined  to  persevere,  but  at  length, 
finding  all  strength  exhausted,  she  pressed  my 
hand  and  said  :  "  The  poor,  dear  slaves  !"  I 
could  not  but  understand  her  meaning,  for 
during  her  illness  she  had  repeatedly  urged 
me  to  make  their  cause  and  condition  the  first 
object  of  my  life,  feeling  nothing  so  heavy  on 
her  heart  as  their  sufferings." 

Enough  appears  in  these  extracts  to  attest 
the  truth  of  what  has  been  said  as  to  the 
marked  elevation,  attraction  and  influence  of 
the  Junior  Priscilla  Gurney' s  character.  And 
this  too  long  paper  must  be  closed  by  the 
lines  of  Mary  Leadbetter,  the  finding  of  which, 
with  those  of  A.  Opie,  has  lead  to  this  notice 
of  "The  Two  Priscilla  Gurneys." 

ON  PRISCILLA  GURNEY,  JUNR. 

Did  such  a  mind  beam  through  a  homely  face, 
Beauty  were  not  required  to  add  a  grace — 
Did  such  a  face  veil  an  unworthy  mind 
Our  partial  eyes  to  error  might  be  blind — 
Sweet  ministering  spirit !  with  delight  we  see 
Inward  and  outward  graces  joined  in  thee. 

William  Ball. 

Extravagance  —Would  the  American 
people  do  themselves  the  favor  to  keep  still 
just  one  minute,  that  Thurlow  Weed  may  get 
a  hearing  for  what  follows  :  "  There  are  ten 
thousand  New  York  ladies  whose  costumes, 
when  in  full  dress,  cost  at  least  $1,000  each. 
Fifteen  years  ago  the  same  number  of  fash- 
ionable ladies  would  have  appeared  adorned 
quite  as  attractively  at  an  average  expense 
of  $250.  Ten  thousand  children  under  ten 
years  of  age  are  elaborately  arrayed  at  an 
expense  of  from  $100  to  $150  each,  while  the 
children  of  wealthy  citizens  fifteen  years  ago 
were  simply  but  appropriately  attired  at  an 
expense  of  $20  to  $25.  And  it  is  painful  to 
reflect  that  in  consequence  of  this  lavish  ex- 
penditure upon  a  clas3  that  never  earned  a 
dollar,  there  are  other  tens  of  thousands  with- 
out employment,  and  suffering  for  fuel,  food 
and  raiment.  And  last,  though  not  the 
least,  are  the  millions  of  gold  sunk  by  Ame- 
ricans who  idle  away  both  their  time  and 
their  money  in  Europe.  Ireland  is  not  now 
the  only  country  demoralized  by  absentee- 
ism. These  great  abuses  and  follies  re- 
formed, nothing  would  be  easier  than  the  re- 
sumption of  specie  payments." 
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NOTICES. 

The  Western  First-day  School  Union  will  meet 
at  Old  Kennett  Meeting-house,  on  Seventh-day,  the 
29th  of  this  month,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M.  Fairville 
station,  on  the  Baltimore  Central,  is  not  over  a 
mile  and  a  half  distant. 

Thos.  F.  Seal,  Clerk. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  Friends'  Boarding  House 
Association  will  be  held  at  Race  street  Monthly 
Meeting  Boom,  on  Sixth-day  afternoon,  Fourth  mo. 
28th,  at  4  o'clock.  The  attendance  of  Friends 
generally  is  invited. 

Jos.  M.  Truman,  Jr.,  Clerk. 

f^The  next  Third-day  Evening  Meeting  for  worship 
(being  the  last  of  the  season),  will  be  held  at 
Spruce  St.,  on  25th  inst.,  at  7J  o'clock. 

Social  gathering  of  Friends,  and  others  who 
attend  our  meetings,  at  West  Philadelphia  Meeting- 
house, on  Second-day  evening,  24th  inst. 


ITEMS. 

It  is  now  claimed  that  large  numbers  of  American 
watches  are  being  exported  to  Europe. 

Students  from  Austria,  Hungary  and  Italy  are 
now  sent  to  the  United  States  to  study  dentistry. — 
Ledger. 

Exceptionally  cold  weather  in  London,  with  the 
heaviest  snow  storm  of  the  winter,  is  announced  on 
the  15th  of  4th  mo. 

Dom  Pedro,  of  Brazil,  has  arrived  among  us,  and 
expresses  his  wish  and  determination  to  avoid  all 
public  receptions,  and  to  travel  in  this  country  simp- 
ly as  a  private  gentleman. 

A  French  railway  contractor,  noticing  that  the 
boards  of  mortar  beds  became  very  hard  and  retist 
decay,  has  invented  a  process  of  preserving  wood  by 
impregnating  it  with  lime.  Lumber  is  piled  in  a 
vat  and  covered  with  quicklime,  whicn  is  slacked 
by  sprinkling.  The  vat  is  filled  with  water  to  the 
top  of  the  wood,  which  remains  some  days  undis- 
turbed, and  it  is  believed  to  absorb  the  lime  through 
its  whole  structure,  becoming  hardened  and  secured 
against  dry  rot. — Ledger. 

Victor  Hugo  and  Louis  Blanc  addressed  a  large 
audience  in  Paris  on  the  16th,  and  one-half  the 
proceeds  of  the  meeting  were  devoted  to  the  fund 
for  sending  French  workmen  to  the  Philadelphia 
Exhibition.  The  orators  commended  the  people  of 
the  United  States  for  their  industry  and  activity, 
and  for  the  example  they  gave  of  love  of  liberty, 
dwelling  especially  on  the  progress  of  industry  as  a 
means  of  cementing  the  bonds  of  friendship  be- 
tween France  and  America. 

The  Empress  op  India. — The  pronounced  object- 
ion to  the  assumption  by  Queen  Victoria  of  the 
additional  title  of  Empress  of  India,  which  has  been 
shown  so  universally  throughout  England,  was  well 
illustrated  in  a  recent  debate  in  the  house  of  Com- 
mons. Sir  Walter  Harcourt  said  that  if  "the  pavil- 
ion at  Brighton  were  added  to  the  Abbey  at  West- 
minster, or  the  Pagoda  from  Kew  to  the  Chapel  of 
Henry  VII,  there  would  be  thought  to  be  a  decided 
alteration,  as  there  would  be  if  it  was  sought  to  add 
to  that  simple  worm-eaten  chair  on  which  the  Brit- 
*  ish  sovereign  was  crowned  the  decorations  of  the 
peacock  throne  of  Delhi." — Ledger. 
Among  the  valuable  improvements  and  inventions 


of  the  day  is  the  manufacture  of  fuel  from  the  wast 
of  anthracite  coal,  by  a  process  invented  by  E.  15 
Loiseau,  of  Mauch  Chunk,  Penna.  It  is  compose< 
of  95  per  cent,  of  coal  dust  and  fiveper  cent,  of  clay 
with  a  small  addition  of  a  glue-like  mixture  made 
©f  rye  flour  and  slacked  lime,  and  it  is  made  int( 
balls  the  shape  and  size  of  hen's  eggs.  It  is  man 
ufactured  by  an  ingenious  series  of  automatic  pro 
cesses,  and  passes  through  a  distance  of  743  feef 
without  being  once  handled  ;  and  it  is  claimec 
that  it  can  be  sold  for  one  dollar  a  ton  less  thai 
the  price  of  stove  coal.  Thus  a  cumbrous  wasti 
product  is  utilized,  and  a  fuel  produced  of  which  w< 
are  assured  that  a  ton  gives  25  per  cent,  more  hea 
than  a  ton  of  stove  coal. 

The  Butter  Product. — The  National  Butter  an< 
Egg  Convention,  held  a  few  days  since  at  Davenport 
(la.)  presented  a  number  of  statistics  which  are  o 
interest  to  our  agricultural  readers,  as  showing  th< 
immense  quantity  of  butter  made  and  consumed  ir 
this  cour.try.  According  to  these  figures,  the  peoph 
of  the  United  States  consume  annually,  forthetabli 
and  culinary  use,  1,400,000,000  pounds  of  butter 
valued  at  $420,000,000,  our  annual  exportatior 
being  only  15,000,000  pounds.  In  1870,  according 
to  the  census,  the  butter  product  of  the  country  wa 
460,000.000  lbs.  This  was  produced  from  8,935. 00( 
milch  cows,  giving  aD  average  of  Impounds  per  cov 
per  week  for  eight  months  in  the  year.  Supposing 
that  the  yield  of  butter  per  cow  has  been  improve* 
so  that  the  annual  average  is  75  pounds,  we  have 
then  an  annual  gross  product  of  675,000,000  pound 
worth  $100,000,000.  Upon  this  basis  our  annua 
consumption  of  butter,  export  allowed  for,  is  a  frac 
tion  less  than  16  pounds  per  capita,  or  one- third  o 
a  pound  per  week.  This  is  an  ample  allowance 
The  increase  of  milch  kine  from  1860  to  1870  was 
less  than  500,000.  Of  course  the  war  had  much  t( 
do  with  diminishing  these  figures.  The  increase  fron 
1850  to  1860  was  2,000,000.—  Del.  Co.  Rfpublican. 

How  to  save. — A  lady  who  knows  how  to'keej 
house  after  the  French  tashion,  describes  the  "pot- 
ato-feu." Generally,  she  says,  the  steak  is  put  or 
the  gridiron  just  as  it  is  brought  in,  with  the  bones 
fat,  gristle,  or  tough  ends  all  adhering  to  it.  But  ', 
throw  all  such  odds  and  ends,  together  with  thej 
bones  from  the  roasts,  cutlets,  or  even  the  carcass  o 
a  turkey  ;  in  fact,  everything  in  the  meat  line  excel 
pork,  into  my  " pot-au-feu."  As  often  as  is  neces- 
sary the  whole  is  poured  through  a  colander  into  i 
stone  jar  and  allowed  to  cool ;  the  fat  or  grease  is 
then  carefully  removed  and  goes  into  the  shortening 
or  is  used  foe  frying  doughnuts;  and  one  woulc 
hardly  believe  there  could  be  so  much  of  this  as  ar 
ordinary  kettleful  will  have  in  it.  The  liquor  h 
now  stock  for  soups,  of  which  any  kind  one  chose: 
can  be  made,  by  reducing  with  water  and  adding 
such  vegetables  and  seasoning  as  may  be  required 
The  meat  can  either  be  made  into  mince  pies,  hash 
or  meat-balls,  the  latter  being  the  nicest  way  of  dis- 
posing of  it.  Not  long  since  I  read  an  article  writ- 
ten by  one  of  ourjown  countrymen  traveling  abroad 
in  which  he  speaks  of  this  custom  as  practisec 
there,  and  says  "that  is  why  the  40,000,000  in  Eu- 
rope can  live  on  what  the  40,000,000  in  America 
throw  away.  It  is  surprising  how  many  good  meals 
can  be  made  out  of  what  we  have  been  in  the  habil 
of"  throwing  to  the  dogs,"  and,  to  one  coming  in 
cold  and  hungry,  the  "  pot-au-feu"  emils  a  fragrance 
only  rivalled  by  the  famous  coppers  of  John  Willets,! 
of  Maypole  Inn.  Ttere  is  an  old  adage  that  the 
wife  can  throw  out  with  a  teaspoon  what  the  hus- 
band can  bring  in  with  a  shovel. — Delaware  Co.  Re- 
publican. 
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Abridged  from  Friends'  Quarterly  Examiner. 
GILBERT  LATEY  AND  HIS  FRIENDS. 

Gilbert  Latey  was  born  in  the  year  1626  in 
the  parish  of  St.  Issey,  which  lies  on  the  bold, 
rugged  and  scantily- populated  north  coast  of 
Cornwall.  Wishing  to  be  bound  to  some 
trade,  he  chose  that  of  tailor,  and,  whilst 
still  young,  exchanged  his  native  place,  with 
its  bracing  Atlantic  breezes,  for  Plymouth, 
and  afterwards  for  London.  His  situation  at 
Plymouth  was  a  very  promising  one  ;  but  his 
master,  although  making  a  great  profession  of 
religion,  did  not  carry  it  out  in  practice,  and, 
therefore,  notwithstanding  the  offer  of  the  best 
wages  given  to  any  man  in  the  town,  Gilbert 
Latey,  who  had  "  breathings  in  his  heart  after 
the  Lord,"  felt  that  it  would  not  be  right  to 
remain  with  him. 

He  removed  to  London,  where  he  became 
a  successful  tradesman  in  the  Strand,  and  was 
patronized  by  gentlemen  of  high  rank.  But 
no  outward  prosperity  could  satisfy  the  crav- 
ings of  his  soul ,  neither  could  the  four  ser- 
mons he  often  heard  in  the  course  of  a  day, 
nor  even  his  frequent  private  prayers ;  though 
doubtless  being  offered  in  sincerity  they  came 
up  for  a  memoiial  before  God.  "To  be  a 
seeker,"  as  his  contemporary  Oliver  Cromwell 
?aid,  "  is  to  be  of  the  best  sect  next  to  being  a 
inder,"  and  yet  his  heart  must  have  often  sunk 
is  he  went  from  one  to  another  of  the  most 
sminent  preachers  of  the  day,  without  rinding 
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the  enlightenment  he  longed  for.  Perhaps  it 
was  but  with  a  faint  hope  of  better  success 
that  he  went  one  day,  when  about  the  age  of 
twenty  eight,  to  the  house  of  a  certain  widow 
in  Whitecross  street,  where  he  had  been  told 
that  a  meeting  would  be  held  by  two  Friends 
from  the  North.  One  of  these  was  Edward 
Burrough,  and  the  fervent  ministry  of  the 
young  dales  man,  then  only  eighteen,  was  the 
means  of  showing  him  that  what  he  had  so 
long  sought  without,  he  might  find  within  ; 
and  once  finding  his  Lord,  and  experiencing 
that  He  had  redeemed  him  to  God  by  His 
blood,  not  for  one  moment  does  he  seem  to 
have  hesitated  on  the  right  course  to  be  pur- 
sued, though  with  his  wonted  keenness  of  per- 
ception he  must  have  foreseen  that  a  rough 
road  lay  before  him.  Nor  did  he  enter  on  it 
with  faltering  steps,  but  rather  with  rejoicing 
alacrity  ;  for  the  Pearl  of  Great  Price  was  in 
his  grasp,  and  he  could  only  feel  that  it  was 
worth  selling  all  for.  His  Saviour  had  re- 
vealed Himself  to  him,  and  his  soul  was 
satisfied. 

At  this  time  Friends  were  scarcely  known 
in  London,  and  Gilbert  Latey  was  one  of  the 
first  fruits  of  their  labors ;  but  twenty- four 
years  later,  in  1678 — so  richly  did  the  blessing 
of  the  Lord  crown  their  zeal — their  number 
had  swelled  to  10,000  in  that  city  alone. 
Gilbert  Latey's  good  sense  and  sound  judg- 
ment, dedicated  as  they  were  to  the  Lord's 
service,  were  of  great  use  in  settling  the 
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numerous  meetings  which  soon  sprung  up  in 
and  around  the  metropolis.  Amongst  the 
latter  was  one  at  Hammersmith,  where  he  was, 
we  find,  during  forty-nine  years  "a  frequent 
attender,  and  in  measure  supporter  thereof, 
being  as  a  nursing  father  thereto,  and  the 
Lord  blessed  his  unwearied  love." 

This  meeting  was  opened  about  1658,  after 
Hammersmith  had  been  visited  by  a  Friend 
named  Sarah  Blackbury,  whose  ministry  so 
affected  a  woman  named  Hester  Mason  that 
she  entertained  her  at  her  house,  and  obtained 
permission  from  her  husband  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  meeting  there ;  this,  however,  he 
withdrew  after  only  one  meeting  had  been 
held,  in  consequence  of  the  many  calumnies 
about  Friends  which  reached  his  ears  through 
his  fellows er van ts  at  a  Westminster  brew- 
house.  For  a  while  it  was  removed  to  Chis- 
wick,  but  was  afterwards  brought  back  to 
Hammersmith,  where  a  regular  meeting-house 
was  built  in  1677. 

The  first  Friends'  Meeting  established  at 
Kingston  was  held  in  the  house  of  two  faith- 
ful followers  of  Christ,  John  and  Ann  Field- 
er, whose  only  daughter  Mary  became  the 
wife  of  Gilbert  Latey.  The  Lord  Protector 
often  resided  at  Hampton  Court  at  the  time 
of  the  settlement  of  Kingston  Meeting,  and 
amongst  the  many  there  "  turned  to  the  Lord  " 
were — as  Gilbert  Latey's  nephew  and  bio- 
grapher says — "  several  that  then  belonged  to 
Oliver,"  and  whom,  it  is  interesting  to  find, 
continued  faithful.  But  for  thirty  years  it 
was  only  at  the  cost  of  fines,  imprisonments 
of  long  duration,  kicks,  blows  and  violent 
beatings  with  clubs  and  carbines  that  this 
Meeting  was  kept  up.  In  1663  the  Kingston 
Friends  purchased  a  burying- ground  in  Nor- 
biton  street,  where  Gilbert  Latey  was  interred 
in  1705.# 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  his 
flourishing  business  as  a  master-tailor  in  the 
Strand.  Not  long  after  becoming  a  Friend 
conscientious  motives  made  him  decline  taking 
orders  for  the  gay,  heavily-trimmed  costume 
with  which  the  fashionable  gentlemen  of  that 
day  attired  themselves.  This  was  no  slight 
test  of  principle,  and  some  of  his  acquaint- 
ance called  him  mad  for  throwing  away  his 
opportunity  for  making  a  fortune.  His  nu- 
merous genteel  customers  left  him,  and  he  had 
to  dismiss  a  large  staff  of  workmen,  not 
knowing  but  that  he  might  be  obliged  to  work 
as  a  journeyman  himself.  But,  after  a  while, 
a  moderate  yet  regular  custom  returned  to 
him  ;  and  one  may  be  sure  that  he  had  no 
cause  to  regret  this  "  world's  ungathered 
prize."  In  the  very  midst  of  this  trial,  sorely 
blamed  by  his  kindred  as  well  as  by  others, 
he  realized  that  "  it  is  a  blessed  thing  to  be 
immediately  under  the  guidance  of  God's 


hand,  cost  what  it  may,"  for  his  inward  peace 
appears  to  have  abounded,  and  he  soon  felt 
that  the  Lord  had  work  for  him  as  a  public 
minister  of  the  Gcspel ;  "  to  call,"  as  one  of 
his  converts  writes :  "  me  and  many  more  out 
of  the  ways  of  the  world,  and  the  traditions 
of  man,  to  make  God's  truth  known." 

Many  of  his  former  customers  retained  £ 
high  esteem  for  him,  at  which  he  must  havt 
rejoiced,  as  it  frequently  enabled  him  to  obtain 
their  aid  on  behalf  of  his  persecuted  brethren 
lying  in  loathsome  dungeons.  Gilbert  Late] 
was  himself  once  committed  to  the  Gate-hous( 
prison  in  Westminster,  with  fifteen  or  sixteei 
others,  who  had  met  together  to  worship  God. 
They  were  thrust  into  a  perfectly  dark  cell] 
of  ten  feet  by  eleven,  with  wet  walls,  on  th< 
cold  ground  of  which  they  in  turn  shared  th< 
privilege  of  lying,  standing  being  the  onh 
other  alternative ;  but  they  knew  their  Lor< 
was  with  them,  and  their  faith  did  not  faill 
It  could  not  have  been  long  after  their  liberj 
ation  that  Gilbert  Latey  and  other  Friendf 
pleaded  for  permission  to  be  imprisoned  in  th( 
stead  of  some  among  the  many  hundred  ojj 
their  brethren  who  were  undergoing  sever^ 
suffering  from  close  confinement. 

Although  not  allowed  to  make  good  thi 
noble  offer,  Gilbert  Latey  was  successful  in  ii 
terceding  with  Lord  Baltimore  on  behalf  o| 
the  persecuted  Friends  in  Maryland;  an< 
signally  so  in  his  oft- repeated  appeals  to  Lor( 
D'Aubigny  with  respect  to  the  release  c| 
Katherine  Evans  and  Sarah  Cheevers  froi 
the  inquisition.    Lord  D'Aubigny  has  poweij 
and  interest  in  Malta,  and  most  readily  lis 
tened  to  Gilbert  Latey's  tale  of  the  suffering) 
endured  by  the  two  Friends  immured  in  thj 
Inquisition  there.   "  Some  of  our  people  thinlj 
your  friends  are  mad,"  he  one  day  remarked] 
"  but  I  entertain  a  very  different  opinion." 

After  a  captivity  of  nearly  four  years,  theiJ 
liberation  was  procured  by  the  mediation  o 
Lord  D'Aubigny,  to  whom,  in  addition  to  thJ 
urgent  and  frequent  solicitations  of  Gilber 
Latey,  George  Fox  had  applied  on  thei: 
behalf.  Before  they  left  the  inquisition,  couij 
teous  leave  was  taken  of  them  by  the  inquisj 
itor  and  magistrates,  and  then  they  knel 
down  and  prayed  that  God  would  not  lay  tJ 
the  charge  of  these  officers  what  they  ha<| 
done  to  them.  On  their  arrival  in  Londoi 
they  visited  Gilbert  Latey,  who  accompaniec 
them  to  the  residence  of  Lord  D'Aubign; 
During  the  interview  they  addressed  him  oi 
the  subjects  which  lay  nearest  to  their  hearts 
and  at  its  close  added  that  "  were  it  in  theij 
power,  they  should  be  as  ready  in  all  love  t<| 
serve  him."  "  Good  women,"  he  answered 
"  for  what  kindnsss  I  have  done  you,  all  thai 
I  shall  t^sire  of  yen  is  that  when  you  pray  t<|| 
God  you  will  rcmembc-r  me  in  your  pray ers.'li 
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Gilbert  Latey  was  about  this  time  a  con- 
stant attender  at  a  Meeting  which  had  been 

i  established,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  his 
efforts,  in  a  house  at  Pall  Mall,  the  home  of 
a  Friend  named  Elizabeth  Trott.  For  a 
while  the  company  who  assembled  there  were 
unmolested — a  rare  circumstance  in  those 
days — but  at  length  a  justice  of  the  peace, 

i  with  whom  Gilbert  Latey  was  acquainted,  and 
to  whose  protection  he  had  appealed,  told  him 
that  he  had  been  much. blamed  for  his  lenien- 
cy in  allowing  a  meeting  to  be  held  so  near 
St.  James'  Palace,  the  residence  of  the  Duke 
of  York,  and  had  now  received  positive  orders 
to  disperse  it.  These  orders  were  soon  executed, 
and  Gilbert  Latey  and  another  Friend  were 
taken  away  as  prisoners ;  but,  though  this  was 
often  his  lot,  Gilbert  Latey  patiently  perse- 
vered in  attending  the  Meeting,  which,  after 
the  death  of  Elizabeth  Trott,  \«as  removed  to 
the  Little  Almonry,  where  for  more  than  a 
hundred  years  a  Friends'  Meeting  was  kept 
up.  One  of  the  two  tenants  on  the  premises 
being  a  master  of  a  boys'  school,  the  Monthly 
'Meeting,  with  prudent  foresight,  stipulated 
that  he  should  keep  the  windows  in  repair. 
In  1665,  the  year  of  the  Great  Plague, 

!  i although  Gilbert  Latey  had  engaged  lodgings 
in  the  country,  he  abandoned  the  idea  of 
•  leaving  the  city  whilst  so  many  of  his  breth- 

|  ren  were  in  close  confinement,  and  continued 
to  minister  to  their  necessities.  He  likewise 
visited  in  their  own  homes  many  Friends  who 
had  been  stricken  with  the  terrible  pestilence, 
and  for  a  long  while  escaped  infection ;  but 
one  day,  after  sitting  in  a  cold,  damp  room, 
he  took  a  severe  chill,  and  was  soon  afterwards 
seized  with  the  disease,  at  his  recovery  from 

j  which  many  grateful  hearts  must  have 
rejoiced. 

In  1670,  after  holding  several  Meetings  in 
his  native  county  and  during  his  journey 
f  thither,  Gilbert  Latey  went  to  Kingsbridge, 
)  where  the  Friends  were  undergoing  severe  per- 
i  secution,  particularly  two  young  ladies  who 
f  had  lately  joined  the  Society  and  had  been 
■  committed  to  prison  by  a  fiery-tempered  mag- 
istrate, Justice  Bare,  for  non-attendance  at 
t  church.  As  Gilbert  Latey  was  acquainted 
3  with  some  influential  gentlemen  of  Devon,  he 
1  determined  to  make  an  appeal  on  their  behalf. 

One  of  these  gentlemen,  "  a  great  knight," 
1  who,  with  his  wife  and  daughters,  gave  him  a 
1  kind  and  courteous  reception,  said  that  he 
| "  would  do  more  for  Gilbert  than  for  all  his 
j  friends  of  his  persuasion  in  the  kingdom." 
J  Gilbert  Latey  entreated  him  to  attend  the 
ij:  sessions  which  were  boon  to  be  held,  to  require 
ij  that  the  young  prisoners  should  be  brought 
I  before  the  bench,  and  to  urge  the  justices  to 
j  release  them.  When  the  sessions  took  place, 
this  gentleman  succeeded  in  appeasing  Jus- 


tice Bare's  indignation,  and,  whilst  dining 
with  him  and  the  other  magistrates,  told  them 
that  he  had  been  importuned  to  use  his  inter- 
est with  them  for  "two  fine  young  women, 
Quakers,"  imprisoned  for  not  going  to  church, 
and  begged  them  to  favor  him  by  setting  them 
at  liberty.  From  his  position  there  was  little 
danger  of  such  a  request  being  refused,  but 
he  knew  there  was  still  a  difficulty  to  be  over- 
come ;  the  Friends  would  probably  feel  a  con- 
scientious objection  to  paying  the  prison  fees 
of  an  unjust  confinement,  and  might  therefore 
be  detained  on  that  ground.  So  he  laid  down 
some  money  on  the  table  and  said :  "  We 
must  among  ourselves  collect  as  much  to  give 
the  gaoler  as  will  answer  their  fees ;  and,  here, 
I  will  begin."  An  account  of  the  liberation 
of  the  Friends  being  sent  to  Gilbert  Latey, 
he  did  not  forget  to  return  "  his  humble 
acknowledgment"  to  the  knight. 

Before  leaving  Cornwall,  Gilbert  Latey  had 
learnt,  by  letters  from  his  London  friends, 
that  steps  had  been  taken  towards  pulling 
down  Horselydown  Meeting-house,  and  that 
Sir  John  Robinson,  the  Governor  of  the 
Tower,  had  given  similar  orders  for  that  at 
RadclifT;  and  finally  he  was  informed  that 
Wheeler  Street  Meeting-house,  the  title  of 
which  he  owned,  was  doomed  to  like  destruc- 
tion. Sir  John  Robinson,  a  bitter  persecutor 
of  Friends,  was  a  very  formidable  enemy, 
and  had  been  in  the  habit  of  sending  scores 
of  the  quiet  Wheeler  street  worshippers  to 
the  "  New  Prison,"  the  gaoler  of  which  fully 
carried  out  the  Governor's  wishes  by  his  cruel 
treatment  of  the  captives ;  not  content  with 
severely  beating  and  half  starving  them,  he 
induced  the  felons  under  his  care  to  rob  them 
of  the  food  which  their  friends  had  brought 
them. 

Gilbert  Latey  made  up  his  mind  that  this 
Meeting-house  should  not  share  the  fate  of  the 
others  from  any  timidity  with  respect  to  defend- 
ing the  title  of  it.  On  his  return  to  London 
he  bade  his  attorney  make  a  formal  lease  of 
the  premises,  and  let  them  to  a  poor  Friend. 
This  being  accomplished,  he  felt  himself 
quite  ready  to  face  the  Governor,  who  asked 
him  how  he  dared  own  any  Meeting-house  con- 
trary to  the  King's  laws.  To  this  he  answered 
that  he  had  owned  it  before  such  a  law  was  in 
existence.  "  I  find  you  are  a  pretty  fellow,5' 
said  Sir  John — "  pray  who  lives  in  the  meet- 
ing-house?" "My  tenant,"  said  Gilbert 
Latey.  "  Your  tenant !"  What  is  your  ten- 
ant?" exclaimed  the  astonished  Governor. 
"One  that  I  have  thought  good  to  grant  a 
lease  to,"  was  the  quiet  response.  The  Gov- 
ernor finding  himself  fairly  matched,  turned 
to  a  Friend,  who  had  previously  had  an  inter- 
view with  him,  and  said  :  "  I  think  you  have 
now  fitted  me.    You  have  brought  a  fellow  to 
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the  purpose ;  had  your  friends  been  all  as 
wise  as  this  fellow,  you  might  have  had  your 
other  Meeting-houses  I"  This  hint,  given  on 
the  impulse  of  the  moment,  was  taken  full 
advantage  of. 

To  be  continued. 


"  Daintiness,  let  it  be  always  remembered, 
is  disease,  and  fastidiousness  is  weakness." 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
A  COMMUNICATION. 

In  the  Intelligencer  of  3d  mo.  11th,  I  was 
particularly  interested  in  one  of  the  "  Scraps 
from  Unpublished  Letters,"  as  touching  a  cor- 
responding life  and  exercise  in  my  own  expe- 
rience, opening  the  way  for  my  pen  to  suggest 
what  has  long  seemed  to  me  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal reasons  why,  among  concerned  and  ten- 
der minds,  spiritually  alive  to  the  truth,  and 
realizing  this  "  great  sense  of  need  and  open- 
ness to  receive  it "  spoken  of,  there  should 
still  be  such  a  scarcity  of  "  laborers  to  carry 
the  living  message,"  such  "  an  unwillingness 
to  labor  in  the  Christ-like  way,  so  little  of  the 
genuine  cross-bearing." 

"  The  Macedonian  cry,"  so  touchingly  al- 
luded to  at  the  close  of  the  letter  quoted  from, 
may  well  make  the  hearts  of  the  babes  in 
Christ  yearn  to  "  be  about  their  ther's  busi- 
ness," and  in  the  name  of  a  disciple  to  hand 
forth  the  living  bread,  "  broken  and  blessed 
by  [the  Master,"  to  the  hungering  multitude. 
But  when  such  an  one  commences  in  broken- 
ness  of  spirit  to  hand  forth  in  public  testimo* 
ny  the  crumbs  that  are  always  so  blest  in  the 
sharing,  how  soon  from  the  dear  fathers  and 
mothers  in  the  ministry  comes  the  warning 
voice  "  Tarry  ye  at  Jerusalem,"  "  Run  not 
before  the  guide,"  "  Go  not  until  ye  be  sent," 
"  Warm  not  at  fires  of  your  own  kindling," 
until  the  babe  just  learning  to  totter,  under  a 
humiliating  sense  of  its  own  unworthiness, 
feels  unduly  restrained,  and  sits  for  weeks  and 
months  under  some  living  exercise  before 
having  courage  to  lift  the  voice  for  relief,  for 
fear  of  appearing  unauthorized.  "  By  their 
fruits  ye  shall  know  them."  And  the  divine- 
ly enlightened  mind  has  unquestionably  a  dis- 
criminating power,  enabling  it  to  distinguish 
the  true  from  the  false.  But  when,  after  a 
patient  and  long  forbearance  with  a  speaker, 
and  the  right  authority  is  clearly  felt  to  be 
lacking,  let  me  ask  the  dear  ministers  and 
elders  of  the  flock,  would  it  not  be  the  better 
way  to  go  to  the  mistaken  or  misguided  ones 
in  private,  and  lovingly  labor  to  convince  them 
of  their  error?  Do  those  who  really  need 
the  warning  voice  appropriate  it?  Is  there 
not  a  self-satisfied  condition  with  such,  that 
closes  the  door  to  all  general  applications  of 
truth,  as  meant  for  some  one  else?    Are  not 


the  tenderly  conscientious  and  watchful,  tho;j 
who  feel  their  unworthiness,  "  even  to  touc 
the  hem  of  the  Master's  garment,"  the  vei 
ones  who  do  appropriate  these  things,  and  tl 
cause  thereby  injured? 

These  queries  arise  without  the  slightei 
feeling  of  censure  for  any,  but  with  love  ar 
good  will  to  all ;  that  we  may  have  our  blic 
eyes  opened  to  what  our  hindrances  are.  F( 
thus  only  can  we  become  "  fruitful  branches 
the  true  vine,"  "  bringing  forth  abundantly 
the  honor  of  the  Great  Husbandman." 

One  of  the  Babes. 


THE  FREEDMEN. 

[The  following  letter,  copied  and  sent  to  i 
for  publication,  was  written  in  reply  to'  i  1 
inquiry  as  to  the  moral  and  spiritual  welfa 
of  the  freed  people  in  the  South.  Eds.] 

St.  Helena,  S.  C.  Feb.  21st,  1876.  i 

My  dear  Friend  : — Your  letter  reached  r 
a  few  days  ago,  and  I  am  very  willing  to  <  j 
my  best  to  give  as  correct  a  view  as  1  can  i 
the  results  of  emancipation  here.    Of  t  i 
general  condition  of  the  colored  people  I  ca 
not  speak  from  personal  knowledge,  but  th<  i 
condition  on  these  Lea  Islands  I  do  know,  ai 
can  give  a  cheerful  account  of.    If  anyo  ( 
should  come  from  the  North  and  listen  to  t 
complaints  of  former  masters,  they  mig  1 1 
naturally  think  the  race  was  retrograde  i< 
fast,  and  if  we  compare  them  with  natio  t 
and  races,  educated  for  ages  in  freedon,  civi  ? 
zation  and  morality,  we  might  think  the  i 
very  low  in  the  scale.    But  anyone  who  w 
watched  with  eager  interest  as  I  have,  t  ? 
gradual,  but  sure  and  marked  improveme  [ 
for  the  last  thirteen  years,  will  thank  Gc  j 
and  take  good  courage  for  their  future. 

I  came  down  here  in  1862,  in  June;  t 
islands  had  been  taken  by  the  army  the  w  [ 
ter  before.    The  people  were  then  livicg 
this  island  in  huts  closely  set  in  lines 
gether — huts  averaging  ten  by  twelve  fe 
with  an  additional  recess  just  large  enou  j  j 
for  a  bed,— most  of  them  with  no  floors  b 
the  earth,  no  beds  but  a  blanket,  and  ir 
these  they  were  crowded  not  only  one  fami  r 
but  two  or  three.    Now  over  the  island  » 
every  direction,  instead  of  these  disgusti 
and  dirty  hovels,  are  to  be  seen  houses,  sm 
indeed,  but  tidily  whitewashed,  with  a  lit 
verandah  in  front,  standing  in  the  ten 
twenty  acre  lot  bought  at  the  land  sales,  s 
rounded  by  peach  and  plum  trees,  with  cc  > 
shed,  pig  pen,  corn  house  snugly  fenced  ( 
Not  a  few  of  these  houses  have  an  upper  h  '  j 
story  for  the  children  to  sleep  in — a  bed-ro<j 
below  with  a  bedstead  for  the  parents.  L 
bed  of  rice  straw  is  considered  a  requisite  if  ' 
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every  one ;  spoons,  forks  and  plates  have 
universally  taken  the  place  of  the  pots  and 
oyster  shells,  their  former  dining  requisites ; 
an  unfloored  house  is  a  thing  unknown.  The 
children's  prize  cards  and  pictures,  from  illus- 
trated papers  ornament,  in  miny  cases,  the 
white-washed  walls  of  the  rooms ;  mosquito 
nets,  che3ts  of  drawers  and  chairs  are  not 
uncommon.    The  dress  is  wonderfully  im- 
proved.   On  Sundays   they  were  formerly 
dressed  out  in  rags  and  tatters  of  old  finery, 
a  spencer  of  ragged  merino  over  a  dirty 
checked  shirt.  The  children  under  twelve  were 
considered  well  clothed  in  a  shirt,  no  matter 
how  ragged,  and  that  was  usually  put  on  only 
if  white  people  were  about.    Now  they  dress 
i  much  as  laborers  generally  do  at  their  work, 
and  on  Sundays  no  race  need  be  ashamed  of 
the  tidy,  orderly  church-goers.    Women  and 
girls  in  their  pretty,  light  neatly-made  and 
clean  calicoes,  the  older  women  in  white  head 
handkerchiefs,  the  younger,  as  young  people 
2 1  will  do,  following  the  fashion  in  gayly  trimmed 
l  ihats.    The  men's  clothing  is  quite  as  much 
(  improved,  and  the  majority  of  parents  see 
li  that  their  children  come  to  school  passably 
Hdressed.    It  is  now  a  general  rule  on  the  is- 
land that  children  and  clothes  should  be 
1 1 washed,  and  the  house  scoured  once  a  week, 
ij  Of  course  there  is  room  for  improvement,  and 
If  they  are  far  behind  the  North,  but  we  who 
t  come  in  daily  contact  with  them  see  the  daily 

0  advance.    They  are  accused  of  laziness;  that 

1  they  do  not  work  in  the  field  as  long  as  they 
1  used  to,  I  know.  Everyone  above  the  age  of 
i  fourteen  was  driven  to  the  field  at  sunrise,  and 
«  in  many  places,  kept  there  till  dark.  Now 
1  they  go  out  in  the  morning,  father  and 
i!  mother,  boys  and  girls  and  work  till  the 
^schools  bell  rings  at  half-pa3t  nine,  or  if  they 

are  too  far  from  a  school  to  hear  a  bell,  till 
il  a  cartain  amount  of  work  is  done.    Then  the 

i  young  people  go  home,  eat,  dress  and  start 
(  for  school ;  the  grown  people  work  till  the 
t  sun  is  hot,  then  the  mother  cooks,  sews,  the 
3fi  father  rests  till  afternoon,  when  work  is  re- 
i£  sumed.    In  the  evening,  they  go  to  a  praise 

meeting,  sing,  talk  and  walk  home  in  groups, 
n  At  certain  seasons,  potato  planting  or  cotton 
il  sowing,  for  a  few  days  all  work  all  day.  The 

men  work  during  the  winter,  cutting  wood, 

ii  clearing  land,  and  the  women  picking  over 
is  cotton.  They  wisely  plant  enough  corn  and 
It  potatoes  to  feed  the  family,  and  they  plant 

cotton  on  the  rest  of  their  land,  which  is  a 
si  precarious  crop.  The  cotton  money  buys 
:o  clothes,  builds  their  houses,  buys  an  ox  or  a 
i  horse,  pays  taxes. 

bi    The  long  noon  tide  rest  is  needed  in  this 
oc  hot  climate,  and  the  days  or  half-days  used 
in  political  meetings  or  church  meetings  I  do 
e  not  consider  lost.    There  is  great  complaint 


because  they  will  not  work  much  or  cheaply 
for  others,  but  as  long  as  work  on  their  own 
land  pays  better  than  on  another's,  I  think 
they  are  right.  Before  emancipation,  you 
might  see  acres  upon  acres  of  cotton  stretch- 
ing in  unbroken  plain',  where  now  every  ten 
acres  ara  laid  out  in  so  much  corn,  so  much  for 
potatoes,  so  much  for  cotton  ;  it  seems  to  me 
a  truer  civilization.  Of  course,  Northern 
employers  would  be  driven  frantic  by  their 
slow  and  clumsy  ways,  but  the  Southern 
white  race  have  ju3t  the  same  fault, — the  re- 
sult, probably,  of  slavery  and  climate  com- 
bined. 

Morality,  virtue,  was  in  old  times  to  these 
people  an  impossible  thing.  Now,  I  have  in 
my  class  between  eighteen  and  twenty  girls, 
growing  up  in  happy  girlhood  under  their 
parents'  care.  In  the  other  departments  of 
the  school  as  many  more,  and  the  two  other 
grammar  schools  of  the  island  could  give  the 
same  report. 

Open,  honorable  courtships,  marriages 
publicly  solemnized,  the  young  people  start- 
ing in  new  homes  of  their  own,  happy  home3, 
virtuous  wives,  true  husbands,  are  no  longer 
a  rarity  on  the  island,  and  will  soon  be  the 
majority  instead  of  the  minority.  The  sin  to 
which  they  are  most  addicted  is  what  might 
be  expected  in  a  slave  race,  viz.,  stealing,  and 
that  stealing  is  carried  to  no  great  extent 
when  among  the  thousands  on  our  island 
there  is  no  police  force,  one  colored  constable 
only,  and  we  sleep  in  security  with  unfastened 
windows  on  the  ground  floor. 

In  my  opinion  of  their  religion,  I  differ 
from  most  people, — that  their  religion  is  all 
hypocrisy,  because  it  has  not  made  a  nation 
of  slaves  perfectly  honest,  truthful  and  moral, 
is  as  illogical  as  to  call  the  religion  of  the 
Anglo  Saxon  race  hypocrisy  because  it  has 
not  made  them  cease  from  war,  and  learn  to 
do  justice  to  weaker  races.  I  see  evidences 
that  our  Lord  did  not  leave  His  people  com- 
fortless in  the  darkness  of  slavery.  They 
who  had  nothing  on  earth,  found  heaven  very 
near  ;  from  cruel  masters  they  appealed  in 
prayer  and  song  to  the  ever  just,  ever  kind 
"  Master  Jesus,"  and  His  love  was  a  strong 
reality.  They  said,  under  the  lash,  "  The 
Lord  coming  soon  now,  He  know  we  can't 
stand  it  no  longer." 

An  old  woman  dying,  her  children  forgot- 
ten, her  grandchildren  unrecognized  in  her 
age  and  suffering,  said  to  me,  "  Good-bye, 
chile,  I  can't  wait  to  see  you  again,  my  Jesus 
call  me  now."  Another  in  danger  of  sudden 
death  said,  "  I  ain't  afraid  ;  the  Lord  know 
I  is  a  pore,  feeble  creature,  and  He  will  come 
half-way  down  the  valley  to  meet  me." 
Sympathizing  friends  surrounded  a  young 
widow,  "Give  you  joy,  sister;  your  Titus 
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safe  with  the  lord  ;  we  give  you  joy."  This 
love — warm,  deep  and  true — needs  only  to  be 
taught  to  find  expression  in  works  instead  of 
words ;  and  it  has  shown  its  power  already ; 
the  patient  forgiveness,  the  love  of  law  and 
order,  the  thirst  for  knowledge,  the  ambition 
for  better  things,  are  not  natural  to  enslaved 
savages ;  they  are  the  evident  results  of  a  true 
religion.  To  that  religion  I  trust  their  future 
without  a  fear.  The  most  cruel  master  of  old 
times,  a  man  of  whom  stories  are  told  of  un- 
usual atrocity,  has  come  back  to  the  island, 
and  lives  without  a  thought  of  fear  among 
the  people  he  used  to  torture ;  no  act  of  re- 
venge or  savagery  marked  the  time  when  the 
power  passed  from  the  hands  of  masters  to 
those  of  their  slaves.  In  several  cases  the 
freed  people  have  assisted  to  the  extent  of 
their  means  their  former  owners. 

To  say  that  there  is  no  hope  of  improve- 
ment in  this  Christian,  law-abiding,  forgiving 
people,  who  are  eager  for  education,  because 
the  vices  of  slavery  yet  cling  ,to  them,  seems 
to  me  very  unreasonable.  I  see  but  one  great 
danger  before  them,  and  that  is  the  practice 
of  drinking,  and  I  do  wish  that  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  sin  and  danger  of  this  vice, 
could  be  spread  among  them.  We  teachers 
have  a  "  Band  of  Hope  "  on  our  island,  num- 
bering seven  hundred,  from  children  of  ten 
to  young  people  of  twenty,  and  with  temper- 
ance songs  and  facts  and  recitations,  main- 
tain a  steady  war  against  the  practice,  and 
with,  I  am  thankful  to  say,  no  little  success. 

Hoping  that  this  may  assist  you  to  prove 
that  the  people  the  North  freed  will  yet  jus- 
tify the  hopes  of  their  friends, 

I  remain,  yours  sincerely, 

E.  Murray. 


Ex- Governor  Seymour  is  happiest  in 
those  occasional  speeches  where  politics  do 
not  come  in  to  check  the  genial  philosophy 
and  manliness  that  have  always  formed  one 
of  his  prominent  characteristics.  Recently, 
at  the  dedication  in  Holland  Patent,  Oneida 
county,  he  spoke  of  self-discipline  for  young 
men,  remarking:  "Some  time  since,  in  re- 
viewing my  life,  I  asked  myself,  '  If  I  were 
to  wipe  out  twenty  acts,  what  should  they  be?' 
Should  it  be  my  business  mistakes,  my  foolish 
acts  (for  I  suppose  we  all  do  foolish  things 
occasionally),  my  grievances?  Why,  no;  for, 
after  all,  these  are  the  very  things  by  which 
I  have  profited.  They  are  the  price  of  wis- 
dom. So  I  finally  concluded  it  would  be 
better  to  expunge,  instead  of  my  mistakes, 
my  triumphs.  I  could  not  afford  to  miss  the 
tonic  of  mortification,  the  refinement  of  sor- 
row. I  needed  them  every  one.  The  great 
pivotal  chance  by  which  we  rise  or  fall  turns 


upon  the  way  in  which  we  grapple  with  ou 
faults.  If  successful,  the  curse  becomes  » 
blessing.  Every  man  is  a  free  agent,  and  h 
is  responsible  to  himself  for  this  liberty.  Hi 
is  himself  the  greatest  of  all  earthly  tribunals 
All  my  acquaintance  with  the  eminent  mei 
of  our  country,  has  taught  me  that  the  key  t 
greatness  is  found  in  a  fearless  examination.1 
— Harper's  Bazaar. 


We  may  compare  the  troubles  which  w 
have  to  undergo  in  the  course  of  this  life,  t 
a  great  bundle  of  fagots  far  too  large  for  us  t 
lilt.  But  God  does  not  require  us  to  carry  th 
whole  at  once.  He  mercifully  unties  th 
bundle  and  gives  us  firfet  one  stick  which  w 
are  to  carry  to-day  and  then  another  whic 
we  are  to  carry  to-morrow,  and  so  on.  Thi 
we  might  easily  manage  if  we  would  onl 
take  the  burden  appointed  for  us  each  day 
but  we  choose  to  increase  our  troubles  by  cai 
rying  yesterday's  stick  over  again  to  day,  an 
adding  to-morrow's  burden  to  our  load  befoi 
we  are  required  to  bear  it. — John  Newton. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
A  FRIENDLY  SUGGESTION. 

In  view  of  the  coming  season  as  well  as  fc 
other  times,  a  little  advice  is  offered  by  or 
interested — that  it  would  be  well  in  all  cas< 
for  those  who  may  be  seeking  board  in  prival 
families  and  with  strangers,  to  bear  in  min< 
that  it  is  not  merely  the  food  they  may  ea 
for  which  they  are  to  pay,  but  for  the  conv 
niences  of  a  home — the  coming  and  going- 
the  privilege  of  retirement — the  luxury  < 
rest  when  wearied  with  excitement  or  toi 
and  the  quietness  of  a  home  feeling — all  thei 
are  of  incalculable  value.  Such  motives  hai 
surely  a  weight  with  those  who  give  a  pre; 
erence  to  securing  homes  with  private  familie 
when  they  have  reasonable  prospect  of  rea] 
zing  the  retirement  and  quiet  which  are  e 
pecially  grateful  to  some  temperaments  bol 
mentally  and  physically.  Let  these  then  e: 
ercise  their  generous  impulses,  and  whi 
guarding  against  undue  extortion,  give 
themselves  and  to  those  with  whom  they  mg 
contract,  the  pleasure  of  mutually  feeling  ar  1 
knowing  that  they  can  and  do,  exercise  tl 
Golden  Rule,  to  do  unto  others,  as  they  wou] 
others  under  like  circumstances  should  ( 
unto  them.  C.1 


Thou  crownest  the  year  with  thy  goodne 
and  Thy  paths  drop  fatness.  They  dr<  i 
upon  the  pastures  of  the  wilderness ;  and  til  < 
little  hills  rejoice  on  every  side.  The  pa 
tures  are  clothed  with  flocks:  the  valle  \ 
are  covered  over  with  corn,  they  shout  f  j  « 
joy,  they  also  sing. 
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LOCAL  INFORMATION. 

\  *   On  Seventh  day,  the  15  thinst.,  the  Execu- 
i  tive  Committee  of  Philadelphia  First-Day 
I  School  Association  held  its  quarterly  meeting 
in  Kace  Street  Meeting  House,  Philadelphia, 
with  about  fifty  in  attendance.    All  the  re- 
ports from  the  several  Unions  were  encour- 
aging.    The  Sub-committee  on  Literature 
and  Scattered  Seeds  gave  a  favorable  exhibit 
of  the  finances  of  our  little  paper,  though  the 
i  subscription  list  has  fallen  off,  it  is  believed 
:  that  it  will  be  nearly,  if  not  quite,  self- 
i  sustaining  the  present  year.    Some  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  examination  of  new 
books  for  libraries,  and  those  found  suitable 
have  been  added  to  the  Catalogue  of  Friends' 
I  Book  Store. 

'?  One  of  the  reports  from  the  Visiting  Com- 
mittee brought  before  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee the  subject  of  Question  Cards  for  the 
U3e  of  Teachers  who  do  not  feel  competent 
to  conduct  their  classes  without  additional 
i  help  to  what  is  now  furnished.  Much  ex- 
pression, both  favorable  and  unfavorable, 
was  elicited,  and  the  matter  was  considered 
of  sufficient  importance  to  be  entrusted  to  a 
i  sub-committee. 

The  meeting  was  of  an  interesting  charac- 
ter throughout,  all  present  appearing  to  feel 
;'i  a  lively  interest  in  the  good  work  which  they 

had  met  to  consider. 
:£j.  A  simple  lunch  was  provided,  and  the 
committee  invited  to  remain  for  the  meeting 
of  the  Philadelphia  Union,  to  be  held  in  the 
afternoon.     The  committee  adjourned  to 
meet  on  Fourth  day  morning  of  Yearly  Meet- 
:|  ing  week,  at  8  A,  M.,  in  Central  School 
;  !  Building. 

J.  At  3  P.  M.  a  small  company  met  in  the 
,  same  place,  to  transact  the  business  of  Phila- 
j  delphia  Union.  The  reports  of  the  schools 
I  were  all  verbal.  The  change  of  time  of 
..-holding  Frankford  School  from  the  morning 
J  to  the  afternoon,  and  the.  consequent  reduc- 
j  tion  in  the  attendance  of  the  children,  was 
3  considered  at  length.  No  member  of  that 
J  school  was  present,  but  the  feeling  prevailed 
J  that  help  was  needed,  and  that  some  effort 
J  should  be  made  by  the  Union  to  render  as- 
J  sistance  to  the  struggling  few  of  active  work-* 
J  ers,  who,  by  reason  of  the  small ness  of  their 
J  number,  and  the  domestic  cares  that  make  a 
heavy  demand  upon  their  time  and  strength, 
'!  were  obliged  to  make  the  change  reported. 
I  it  was  believed  that  a  mission  work  so 

1 important  as  the  gathering  in  of  the  large 
number,  which  has  steadily  increased  since 
ithe  first  year  of  the  opening  of  the  school, 
^  should  not  be  suffered  to  languish  or  its  use- 
[l  fulness  be  crippled,especially  among  the  boys, 
many  of  whom  have  little,  if  any,  moral  or 


religious  instruction,  except  what  is  gained 
in  the  Sabbath  School,  and  who  need  the 
firm  but  kind  discipline  of  well-trained  and 
spiritually-minded  teachers  who  have  leisure, 
ability  and  self  consecration  to  bring  to  this 
important  service. 

The  noble  little  band  of  women  workers 
who,  through  discouragements  and  privations 
that  only  the  enthusiasm  of  unselfish  devotion 
to  the  work  in  which  they  are  engaged  could 
have  enabled  them  to  surmount,  had  earned 
the  right  to  extend  the  Macedonian  Call, 
"  Come  over  and  help  us,"  and  the  young 
disciples  who  are  looking  around  for  spheres 
of  usefulness  were  encouraged  to  lend  a  help- 
ing hand  in  this  worthy  effort.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Childrens'  Meeting  reported  the 
arrangements  made  to  hold  the  same  on  the 
afternoon  of  First  day  preceding  Yearly 
Meeting,  5th  month  14,  at  3  o'clock,  in  Race 
Street  Meeting  House. 

An  instructive  essay  on  the  advantage  of 
holding  Teachers'  Meetings  was  read,  which 
called  forth  much  expression  in  favor  of  such 
meetings,  those  schools  which  have  adopted 
the  plan  having  found  it  a  great  help  and 
source  of  strength  to  the  teachers. 

On  First-day,  the  16th  inst,  the  Circular 
Meeting  at  Merion  was  held.  About  the 
same  number  that  usually  gathers  on  these 
occasions  was  present.  The  meeting  was  a 
favored  one,  the  baptizing  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  felt  to  overshadow  the  assembly, 
and  the  gospel  service  of  G.  T.  and  S.  J.  L. 
reachevl  the  witness  for  truth  in  many  hearts. 

This  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  oldest,  if  not 
the  oldest,  house  for  public  worship  in  the 
State.  The  meeting  wa3  established  two 
years  after  the  arrival  of  William  Penn  in 
this  country,  and  met  around  in  private 
houses  for  several  years.  The  time-worn 
records  of  the  monthly  meeting  date  back  to 
1684.  R. 


-^SCRAPS^ 

FROM      UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 

We  cannot  conclude  that  the  mission  of 
our  Society  is  restricted  to  its  own  members. 
We  may  not  be  able  to  measure  the  good 
that  is  accomplished  in  a  neighborhood  where 
a  body  of  Friends  steadily  maintain  the  testi- 
monies of  truth.  It  must  be  that  temptations 
to  do  evil  are  in  measure  repressed,  that  mo- 
tives to  do  good  are  encouraged,  and  the  com- 
munity thus  becomes  a  gainer  by  the  faith- 
fulness of  such  a  body. 

We  often  become  greatly  discouraged  by 
the  deficiencies  we  observe,  and  are  too  apt 
to  justify  ourselves  by  the  delinquencies  of 
others.    This  does  not  help  U3;  we  do  not 
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necessarily  acquire  virtue  by  denouncing  vice, 
and  the  condemnation  of  error  is  not  sure 
evidence  that  we  are  in  the  truth.  We  may 
by  such  comparisons  increase  our  self-com- 
placency, pride  or  self  righteousness,  but  will 
hardly  increase  in  this  way  our  knowledge  or 
love  of  divine  things.  There  are  many  that 
are  carried  away  with  theories  and  opinions 
who  do  not  deny  the  truth  ;  they  have  it  for 
a  foundation  or  basis,  but  they  have  uncon- 
sciously woven  into  their  minds  preconceived 
ideas,  which  have  led  them  astray,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  find  the  way  back  to  the  starting 
point.  There  was  One  sent  from  the  Father 
to  show  us  "  the  way  " ;  there  was  an  outward 
manifestation  of  the  inward  light,  and  in  this 
light  men  saw  the  great  "  I  am,"  that  was 
before  Abraham,  that  was  shown  to  Moses, 
and  still  dwells  with  every  true  disciple  of 
Christ.  It  is  this  power  which  draws  men  to 
worship  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  Those  who 
live  in  it  recognize  a  present  Saviour,  and  an 
everlasting  Father;  they  acknowledge  the  bro- 
therhood of  those  whose  lives  give  evidence 
that  they  are  governed  by  the  Spirit  of  Truth, 
be  their  opinions  what  they  may.  I  would  that 
we  might  witness  an  increase  of  faith  and 
love,  and,  abandoning  the  hindering  things 
which  press  around  and  discourage  us,  move 
onward  in  the  earnest  hope  that  we  may  real- 
ize the  blessings  that  appertain  to  the  devoted 
servants  of  the  Most  High. 

FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  FOURTH  MONTH  29,  1876. 


Correction. — "To  be  continued"  was 
placed  last  week,  by  mistake,  at  the  end  of 
the  extract  from  the  article  entitled,  "  On 
Conversion  in  Relation  to  Membership." 

S.  R.,  the  author  of  the  letters  upon  "  Eu- 
ropean and  Oriental  Travel,"  which  extended 
through  nearly  two  years'  numbers  of  the 
Intelligencer,  is  willing,  at  the  solicitation  of 
many  friends,  to  collect  and  revise  them  for 
publication  in  book  form,  if  insured  against 
pecuniary  loss.  The  volume  would  consist  of 
about  600  pages,  and  can  be  furnished  to  sub- 
scribers at  $2.00  a  copy.  Those  who  are  will- 
ing to  subscribe  may  send  name  and  address 
to  John  Comly,  office  of  Friends'  Intelligencer, 
706  Arch  street,  Philadelphia. 

The  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Home  for 
Aged  and  Infirm  Colored  People,  in  their 
Twelfth  Annual  Report,  give  a  gratifying 


account  of  their  stewardship  during  the  pad 
year.  They  announce  that  there  are  not 
72  inmates  at  the  home  (S.  W.  corner  o 
Girard  and  Belmont  avenues),  61  of  who 
are  women,  and  11  men;  and  they,  whil 
gratefully  acknowledging  the  generous  aid  o 
the  many  friends  of  the  institution,  ask  fo 
still  more  means,  that  they  may  give  comfoi 
to  a  yet  larger  number  of  the  aged  poor. 

One  of  their  most  pressing  needs  is  an  in 
firmary,  entirely  separate  from  the  mar 
building. 

None  are  admitted  into  the  Home  unles 
bringing  satisfactory  testimonials  of  respect 
bility,  and  none  are  received  under  50  yeai 
of  age.  One  hundred  dollars  admission  fe 
is  paid,  and  all  admitted  are  kept  on  probs 
tion  for  a  period  of  six  months,  when,  if  thei 
conduct  is  not  satisfactory,  they  will  b 
charged  a  small  board  for  the  time  of  thei 
residence  in  the  institution,  and  dismissed. 

The  inmates  sew,  knit  and  perform  sue 
other  service  as  they  are  able,  for  the  benefi 
of  the  Home,  and  are  prohibited  from  solicii 
ing  aid  outside  the  institution. 


DIED. 

CARPENTER. — At  Urich,  Henry  co.,Mo.,  10th  c 
Fourth  mo.,  1876,  Armenia  P.,  wife  of  Edward  Car 
penter,  in  the  57th  year  of  her  age  ;  formerly 
resident  of  Westchester  co.,  N.  Y. 

FUSSELL. — la  Pendleton,  Ind.,  Fourth  mont 
]4th,  1876,  Samuel  Fussell,  in  the  57th  year  of  hi 
age  ;  a  member  of  Fall  Creek  Monthly  Meeting. 

LIVEZEY. — On  the  15th  of  Fourth  mo.,  1876 
after  a  short  illness,  Edward  Livezey,  M.  D.,  in  th 
43d  year  of  his  age. 

MILLER  — On  the  3d  of  Second  Month,  1876,  i: 
Lower  Makefield  township,  Rachel,  widow  of  Joh; 
Miller,  in  the  81st  jear  of  her  age;  a  member 
Falls  Monthly  Meeting. 

MOON. — On  the  21st  of  Second  month,  18761 
Hannah,  widow  of  Charles  B.  Moon,  and  daughte 
of  John  Miller,  in  the  60th  year  of  her  age  ;  a  mem 
ber  of  Falls  Monthly  Meeting. 

PALMER  — On  the  12th  of  Fourth  month,  1876 
Charles  Palmer,  in  the  65th  year  of  his  age 
esteemed  member  of  Concord  Monthly  Meeting 
Delaware  co.,  Pa. 

PETTIT  —At  Salem,  N.  J.,  on  the  27th  ult.,  o 
pneumonia,  David  Pettit,  in  the  68th  year  of  hi 
age  ;  an  Elder  of  Salem  Monthly  Meeting. 

VANSANDT. — At  West  Liberty,  Iowa,  on  th 
28th  of  Second  mo.,  1876,  Rachel  Vansandt,  in  he 
54th  year. 

The  subject  of  this  notice  Was  throughout  he 
life  an  example  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  eve 
ready  with  heart  and  hand  to  aid  those  about  he 
in  time  of  need. 
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aii  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  TOUR  IN  LOWER  EGYPT, 
PALESTINE  AND  SYRIA. 

No.  4. 

*m  As  soon  as  breakfast  had  been  properly 
h  discussed,  we  were  conducted  through  one  or 
oj  two  deep,  sandy  lanes,  with  hedges  of  cactus 
f0I  ten  to  twelve  feet  high,  impeded  every  now 
and  then  by  heavily  laden  donkeys,  or  an  oc- 
)rl  casional  camel,  quietly  grazing  on  the  way- 
side herbage,  to  some  of  the  celebrated  orange 
in  gardens  of  Jaffa.    Though  the  height  of  the 
jj  season  was  considered  past,  the  golden  fruit, 
of  a  very  large  size,  was  still  hanging  in  pro- 
fusion, and  the  air  was  laden  with  the  fra- 
iSi  grance  of  the  new  blossoms.  We  were  freely 
a  allowed  to  pluck  and  eat  at  will.    As  we 
a  wandered  through  the  luxurious  gardens,  we 
jjj  met  with  a  sprinkling  of  lemon  trees,  their 
pale  yellow  fruit  contrasting  charmingly  with 
a  th3  deep  orange,  the  pomegranate  just  put- 
11  ting  forth  its  scarlet  metallic  foliage,  and  the 
Hi  peach  or  almond  bursting  into  bloom.  Here 
jjji  and  there  some  tall  palm,  flinging  its  feath- 
ery fronds  aloft,  overtopped  everything  else. 
, '  We  met  with  a  singular  character  in  the  per- 
[  •  son  of  a  Mr.  Gregory,  the  representative  of 
A  the  "  Church  of  th*e  Messiah,"  of  whose  views 
tli  and  doctrines  I  should  much  like  to  have 
heard  more. 

At  the  Protestant  cemetery,  which  we  next 
visited,  we  stood  round  the  plain  but  hand- 
some red  granite  monument  erected  by  Sir 
Jj  Moses   Montefiore  to   the   memory  of  Dr. 
a!  Hodgkin.    We  lingered  around  it,  several  of 
our  party  having  known  him  well,  and  did 
h  not  leave  without  emotion  and  some  tears 
Is;  being  shed.    Thence  proceeded  to  the  repu- 
ted house  of  "Simon  the  tanner."    It  is  not 
j,  now  very  near  to  the  sea;  but  there  is  the 
el  well  hard  by,  which  is  shown  as  an  evidence 
of  the  trade,  and  consequently  of  the  identity 
uj  of  the  spot.    Of  course  we  ascended  to  the 
a  "  house-top,"  and  endeavored  to  feel  after  the 
)j  sacredness  of  the  presence,  and  something  of 
the  reality  of  the  inspiration.    It  commands 
>i  a  glorious  survey  of  the  blue  waters,  swell- 
r  ing  and  chafing  against  the  reef  of  rocks 
through   which   we  had   entered,  and  we 
watched  for  some  time  with  great  interest  the 
J  management  of  the  boats  as  they  passed  to 
and  fro  between  the  opening.    There  is  little 
doubt  the  sea  has  receded,  or  the  land  risen, 
f  and  that  there  was  much  more  of  a  haven, 
I  perhaps  round  toward  another  part  of  the 

town,  in  Solomon  or  Jonah's  time. 
;  A  private  search  for  Jane  Arnott's  school 
'  led  us  through  a  maze  of  the  oddest,  crooked- 
est  and— must  I  say  it — filthiest  streets, 
,  lanes  and  passages,  up  strange  flights  of  step3 
i  and  under  quaint  gateways,  to  the  topmost 
s  house  in  the  town.    We  found  there  a  most 


delightful  spirit,  and  were  just  beginning  to 
drink  in  the  animus  of  the  place  when  we 
heard  something  of  a  rush  outside,  and  were 
unexpectedly  joined  by  many  others  of  our 
party,  who,  conducted  by  Thomas  Cook, 
came  to  see  one  of  the  objects  of  interest  in 
the  place.  The  school  consists  of  about 
seventy  Mahometan,  Jewish  and  Greek  girls, 
in  nearly  equal  proportions.  It  is  principally 
supported  by  Mr.  Menzel,  who,  we  understood, 
was  about  to  leave,  and  is  admirably  con- 
ducted by  Jane  Arnott,  who  has  been  there 
five  years,  devoted  to  the  work  and  anxious 
to  remain  independent  of  any  special  organ- 
ization. We  learnt  how  very  early  some  of 
these  children  were  betrothed  and  married. 
She  was  likely  to  lose  several,  of  the  tender 
ages  of  from  ten  to  thirteen,  on  this  account, 
very  shortly.  We  remained  some  time  after 
the  rest  had  withdrawn,  engaged  in  inter- 
course with  the  children,  in  whom  and  their 
teacher  we  were  deeply  interested.  Knowing 
the  pleasure  it  would  be  to  others  of  our 
party,  we  invited  Jane  Arnott  as  our  guest 
to  dinner,  and  stayed  till  she  could  accom- 
pany us  down  to  the  tents.  On  the  way,  we 
made  a  touching  call  at  the  house  where  a 
lady  of  the  other  section  of  T.  C.'s  party  had 
been  left  behind  under  fever,  too  ill  to  pro- 
ceed, whom  Jane  Arnott,  with  kind  and 
Christian  devotedness,  had  taken  her  share 
in  nursing. 

Next  morning,  immediately  after  breakfast, 
the  tents  were  struck.  Everything  whatever, 
— the  tents  and  furniture,  the  food  and  uten- 
sils, the  water  (and  wine  for  those  who  require 
it),  and  the  whole  of  the  personal  baggage 
(rendered  as  light  as  possible  by  previous  ar- 
rangement— has  to  be  packed  up  and  loaded 
on  the  various  sumpter  mules — a  rather  long 
process  under  the  most  accustomed  hands. 
The  great  object  is  to  get  the  heavy  portion 
of  the  paraphernalia  well  off  first,  in  order  to 
have  the  tents  pitched  and  other  matters  for- 
warded ready  on  our  arrival  at  the  appointed 
stopping-place  for  the  night. 

Then  followed  the  excitement  of  choosing 
horses  for  the  start.  There  was  an  order  of 
precedence  according  to  regulation ;  but  some 
of  us  left  it  entirely  to  others  to  choose  for 
us,  and  were  well  satisfied.  Some  delay 
necessarily  occurred  in  the  adjustment,  but 
all  were  suited  at  last. 

How  we  got  off  I  cannot  tell.  At  least 
one-half  of  the  company  were  very  nervous 
and  uncomfortable  at  first,  not  being  much 
used  to  be  mounted.  The  horses  were  fresh, 
and  there  was  some  capering  among  those 
which  could  not  be  controlled,  to  the  no 
small  alarm  of  the  more  quiet  and  sedate. 
Some  of  the  steeds  were  gaily  caparisoned, 
which  might  be  an  element  of  choice  with 
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some  of  the  riders,  by  whom  they  were  more 
or  less  matched  in  their  various  traveling 
costumes.  Our  handsome  dragoman  was  well 
mounted.  We  had,  in  fact,  two  dragomen, 
of  nearly  equal  authority.  Both  thoroughly 
understood  their  business ;  and  we  had,  be- 
sides, twenty-nine  attendants  for  the  various 
services,  forming,  altogether,  a  very  goodly 
company. 

We  were  soon  brought  into  order,  and 
learnt  our  places  ;  and,  as  we  left  the  bright 
little  town  behind  us,  its  gardens  and  or- 
chards, and  the  glorious  sea  beyond,  about 
10  A.M.,  our  cavalcade  must  have  presented 
a  very  respectable  and  picturesque  appear- 
ance. 

Our  Second  Encampment. — la  (or  near)  the  Valley 
of  Ajalon ! 

Extracts  from  private  letters,  3d  mo.  16th,  1869. 

There  is  a  fair  road  for  a  short  distance  on 
leaving  Jaffa,  and  then  a  more  beaten,  rough, 
stony  track.  An  omnibus  is  said  to  run  twice 
a  week  to  Jerusalem,  carrying  four  1 

We  were  traversing  the  plains  of  Sharon, 
fruitful  and  fairly  cultivated,  but  very  thinly 
inhabited.  Gradually  approaching  the  "hill 
country,"  it  becomes  more  bare  and  stony. 
Rested  for  lunch  at  noon  in  the  shade  of  an 
old  ruin  and  tower,  near  Ramleh — some  say 
Arimathea — and  pushed  on  here  to  dinner — 
Bab  el-Wady  (gate  of  the  valley),  the  only 
pass  into  the  hill  country  of  Judea.  Here 
we  are  bivouacked  for  the  night ;  thankful, 
and  though  somewhat  stiff  with  the  first  day's 
"  cavalry  "  experience,  none  of  us  are  really 
the  worse,  I  believe,  and  a  day  it  has  beea  of 
intense  enjoyment. 

We  are  now  one  day  at  least  ahead  of  the 
first  section,  who,  we  believe,  will  not  see  Jaffa 
at  all.  We  have  cause  of  sadness  and  anxiety 
in  regard  to  the  lady  who  was  landed  at  Jaffa 
on  account  of  illness.  She  has  been  treated 
by  a  native  doctor,  bled  and  blistered,  and 
became  critically  ill.  She  was  so  much  bet- 
ter yesterday  that  her  husband  thought  of 
coming  on  with  us,  but  the  report  this  morn- 
ing was  again  more  discouraging. 

Jerusalem. — Encamped  outside  the  walls,  on  the 
north  side,  between  the  Damascus  and  St.  Ste- 
phen's gates. 

First-dap,  3d  mo.  2lst,  1869. 

A  long  hiatus  in  writing  has  taken  place, 
owing  to  the  fulness  of  mind  and  occupation, 
and  because  we  found,  on  our  arrival  here, 
there  was  no  mail  in  till  yesterday,  nor  out 
till  to-morrow. 

Our  first  duty  at  Jerusalem  was  a  very  sad 
one.  We  arrived  here  in  good  time  on  Fourth- 
day,  the  17th,  and  as  soon  as  we  had  taken 
possession  of  our  tent,  and  were  a  little  re- 
freshed, sallied  forth  into  the  city  to  deliver 

parcel  in  charge  to  Dr.  Chaplin,  in  the  first 


place.  We  made  a  most  agreeable  call.  Hi 
light,  elegantly  furnished  drawing-room  com 
mands  fine  views  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  th 
Quarter  of  Bezetha,  hill  of  Scopus,  mosques 
convents,  &c.  Hastening  to  return  to  th 
Jaffa  gate,  we  were  suddenly  hailed  from  th 
house  of  the  Protestant  bishop  by  John  Rip 
ley,  with  the  intelligence  that  poor  Mrs.  Sam 
uel,  having  been  brought  on  to  Ramleh  in 
litter,  hod  died  in  the  convent  there  tha 
morning  at  4  o'clock.  The  body  was  brough 
on  to  Jerusalem,  and  was  to  be  buried  tha 
evening  in  the  English  Cemetery,  for  whicl 
he  was  making  arrangements,  and  he  wishej 
as  many  of  us  to  attend  as  felt  inclined, 
proceeded  to  the  cemetery,  under  the  gatt 
way  of  which  was  the  corpse,  only  wrappej 
up,  for  the  coffin  had  to  be  made  and  th| 
grave  to  be  dug.  The  last  Christian  office 
performed,  with  the  assistance  of  a  lady  cJ 
our  party,  four  of  our  gentlemen  bore  thj 
corpse  by  torch  and  lantern  light.  The  fun< 
ral  service  was  very  impressively  read  by  D\ 
Barclay.  It  was  truly  affecting.  Some  of 
Mi  ere  feeling  really  ill,  but  we  were  thankft 
for  a  renewal  of  strength  the  next  morning 
and  for  the  blessing  of  preservation. 

To  return  to  the  mornrng  of  the  17th.- 
From  our  encampment  in  the  Bab  el -Wad j 
we  gradually  wound  up  into  a  mountainoi 
district  covered  with  wild  olives,  and  nearlj 
uninhabited.  A  wolf  trotted  leisurely  acros 
within  a  few  yards  of  E.'s  horse's  head,  bi 
was  soon  out  of  sight  in  a  ravine.  Theri 
were  eagles,  however,  in  plenty,  hovering  an^ 
sweeping  above.  We  rested  for  lunch  in  ai 
ancient  olive  grove,  close  to  the  undoubtej 
locality  of  Kirjath  Jearim,  where  the  Ar| 
rested.  There  is  only  a  miserable  villas 
near  the  spot. 

Still  ascending,  the  mountains  become  moi 
bare  and  the  road  or  track  worse.  Pass  Ei 
maus  on  the  left.  Some  attempts  were  mac 
at  improving  the  road  by  terracing  and  zig 
zagging  for  an  omnibus  to  run.  The  telegraj 
wire,  however,  accompanies  the  road 
strikes  across  short  cuts,  to  be  followed,  pei 
haps,  by  a  railway.  The  approach  to  Jen 
salem  from  this  side  is  in  no  way  imposing 
Its  elevation  is  not  seen  from  the  previoi 
level,  and  no  object  of  prominence  or  impoi 
tance  catches  the  eye.  The  extremely  model 
appearance  of  everything  is  at  first  a  gre£ 
disappointment.  The  storing  white  builc 
ings  of  the  enormous  Russian  Convent ;  thj 
great  blank,  angular  wall  obtruding  into  thj 
very  roadway ;  the  handsomer,  but  bran  nei 
American  Convent,  and  the  Hospital  of  thj 
Russian  Deaconesses  are  anything  but  thj 
objects  the  eye  was  looking  for  on  approacl 
ing  the  ancient  city.  By-and-by  mosque 
and  minarets,  a  portion  of  the  present  wal 
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and  some  old  buildings  beyond  appear.  Some 
'  miles  previously  in  the  approach,  one  of  our 
f  muleteers,  pointing  forward  to  some  of  these 
'  new  erections  as  they  first  came  into  sight, 
pronounced  repeatedly,  with  much  excite- 
1  ment,  what  we  afterwards  found  was  one  of 
the  local  names  for  Jerusalem  ;  but  we  could 
not  at  first  respond  to  or  believe  in  the  fact, 
I  these  disorderly  and  not  very  imposing  walls 
I  and  gateways  being  the  first  features  of  any- 
'  thing  like  so  ancient  a  city  that  met  the  eye, 
and  that  not  till  almost  close  to  them.  And 
yet  it  was  not  without  the  deepest  feelings  of 
emotion  that  we  now  found  ourselves  actually 
in  the  presence  of  the  most  venerable  and 
sacred  city  on  the  face  of  the  whole  earth. 
We  wound  round  about  one-fourth  of  the 
battlements,  and  found  our  tents  pitched  in 
an  old  olive  grove,  as  above. 
I  can  only  give  an  itinerary  of  the  southern 
!  tour  from  here,  which  has  occupied  the  last 
three  days.    Winding  round  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  past  the  Pool  of  Siloam,  the  Valley  of 
[  Jehoshophat  on  the  right,  we  reach  Bethany, 
\  a  ruined  village  ;  entered  the  reputed  Tomb 
of  Lazarus  through  a  square  hole,  down  some 
crooked  steps.  Views  of  the  Valley  of  the  Jor- 
dan and  the  Dead  Sea,  with  the  blue  trans- 
Jordanic  mountains  in  long,  unbroken  line 
beyond.    The  country  becomes  very  wild  and 
f  rocky, perfectly  barren  and  treeless;  the  road  a 
I  steep,  stony  mountain-track,  such  as  only 
these  trained  ponies  could  surmount ;  an  ab- 
)  solute  stone  staircase,  up  or  down,  or  smooth 
polished  marble  slab  to  climb  or  cross. 
I    Bivouacked,  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  truly 
under  the  "  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a 
weary  land,"  the  country  still  more  savage 
and  desolate.    Past  where  Elijah  was  fed  by 
the  ravens,  and  saw  our  tents  pitched  where 
there  was  some  vegetation,  owing  to  the  near- 
ness of  waters  in  a  brake.    Zysiphus  spina 
Christi  (holy  thorn)  and  the  Solanum  Sodorni 
(Dead  Sea  apple)  are  abundant  here,  but  I 
missed  getting  any  of  the  fruit.    It  is  almost 
in  vain  to  attempt  to  botanize  on  a  journey 
like  this.    One  is  overpowered  by  the  extent 
and  the  novelty,  and  the  impossibility  of 
|  making  any  exertion  or  of  sparing  any  en- 
|  ergy.    This  was  the  sight  of  ancient  Jericho. 
I  Scarcely  a  vestige  of  any  building  remains, 
|  and  one  wonders  what  could  be  the  elements 
i  of  so  much  importance.    The  Fountains  of 
i  Elisha  are  close  by.  Next  morning  we  reached 
!  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  an  impetuous,  muddy 
I  stream  from  twenty  to  thirty  yards  wide,  and 
I  duly  bathed.    We  followed  its  course  over  an 
!  arid  plain  to  the  northwest  coast  of  the  Dead 
i  Sea — a  beautiful  expanse  of  deep  blue  waters, 
I  clear  as  crystal,  with  fine  mountain  bound- 
aries.   Bathed  again,  of  course.    The  buoy- 
|  ancy  of  the  waters  is  no  myth  ;  the  operation 


itself,  the  flavor  and  sensation  of  having  been 
pickled  is  intolerable.  Wound  up  again 
through  a  terribly  torn,  riven,  scorched,  rocky 
desolate  region — the  wilderness  of  Engedi, 
perfectly  barren  and  hostile  to  man  and  beast, 
where  David,  with  his  band  of  faithful  follow- 
ers, might  indeed  be  hunted  forever  by  SauL 
A  long  way  upon  the  mountain  tops,  and 
then  down  steep,  perilous  pathways,  and  then 
the  grateful  appearance  of  our  tents,  pitched 
on  a  level  spot,  closely  environed  by  great, 
bare  rugged  mountain  sides.  This  was  a 
long,  fatiguing  day's  march  ;  we  are  told,  the 
hardest  of  the  whole  journey.  In  the  morn- 
ing our  camp  presented  a  most  picturesque 
appearance.  We  were  in  a  wild  mountain 
gorge,  on  the  nothern  bank  of  the  dry  bed  of 
the  Kedron,  which  has  here  wrought  for 
itself  a  tremendous  ravine,  by  which  its  win- 
ter floods  can  work  their  way  out  of  these 
everlasting  fastnesses.  About  half  an  hour 
brought  us  to  the  bare,  massive  walls  and 
bulwarks  of  the  Monastery  of  St.  Saba.  It 
is  built  on  the  very  edge  of  the  precipice, 
tier  above  tier,  connected  by  stone  steps  cut 
out  of  the  solid  rock ;  some  of  the  apartments 
and  chapels  also  excavated.  No  womankind 
is  admitted  within  the  gates,  so  our  ladies  had 
to  wait  outside  while  we  inspected.  It  is  a 
most  wonderful  place.  This  is  where  the 
Patron  Saint,  wanting  shelter,  found  a  cave 
occupied  by  a  lion,  and  the  holy  man,  walk- 
ing in,  his  majesty  quietly  walked  out  !  There 
are  many  coarse  but  vivid  representations  of 
the  scene.  The  place  is  crammed  with  pic- 
tures, some  good  ones,  as  all  the  Greek  con- 
vents are  of  saints  and  martyrs,  etc.,  etc., 
with  solid  shekinahs. 

The  tomb  of  John,  Zacbarius,  St.  Saba 
himself  and  numbers  of  others  are  shown.  It 
is  also  the  reputed  place  where  John  the 
Baptist  abode  when  he  ate  locusts,  etc.  The 
vast  pile  of  building  is  cleanly  and  well  or- 
dered, set  down  apparently  in  the  most  deso- 
late and  inhospitable  region  that  could  be 
conceived,  on  purpose  for  mortification.  One 
solitary  palm-tree  springs  out  of  the  corner  of 
one  of  the  terraces,  under  a  flower  garden  six 
feet  by  two,  as  the  only  sign  of  cultivation  in 
or  near.  It  is  said,  at  one  time  20,000  an- 
chorites inhabited  the  numerous  caves  in  the 
side  of  the  opposite  ravine,  attracted  by  the 
sanctity  of  the  place. 


THE  CENTENNIAL. 

To  the  Editors  of  Friends'  Intelligencer  : 

Dear  Friends  :  —  I  do  not  know  what 
course  you  intend  to  pursue  in  regard  to  the 
Centennial  Exposition  about  to  open  in  Phil- 
adelphia. But  from  what  has  already  ap- 
peared in  the  Intelligencer  I  conclude  that 
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you  are  disposed  to  look  at  the  great  event 
from  various  stand-points,  which  is  no  doubt 
the  right  way  to  do.  Therefore  I  do  not  ob- 
ject to  any  thing  that  has  yet  appeared  in 
your  columns.  The  article  of  W.  C.  H., 
some  weeks  ago,  and  that  of  Gideon  Frost  in 
last  week's  paper,  are  somewhat  similar  in 
tone,  and  both  present  rather  the  dark  side 
of  the  subject.  Such  articles  may  have  their 
use.  They  may  cause  us  to  stop  and  think. 
Bat  the  Exposition  will  most  likely  goon 
nevertheless,  and  the  practical  question  arises 
what  course  shall  we  pursue  with  regard  to  it  f 
There  is  too  much  truth  in  Gideon's  essay  to 
allow  us  to  treat  it  lightly,  and  yet  it  does 
seem  to  me  that 

"  This  partial  view  of  human  kind 
Is  surely  not  the  best." 

L?t  me  illustrate  a  little  what  I  mean. 
Our  citizens,  a  good  while  ago,  recognizing 
the  importance,  in  fact  the  absolute  necessity 
of  having  an  abundant  supply  of  good  and 
wholesome  water,  went  to  work  and  secured 
that  desirable  object.  Years  of  observation 
and  experience  have  established  the  fact  be- 
yond dispute  that  we  are  in  possession  of  this 
great  blessing.  And  yet  if  any  person  should 
take  the  trouble  to  wander  over  the  country 
drained  by  the  streams  from  which  our  sup- 
ply is  drawn,  he  would  have  no  difficulty  in 
finding  that  a  large  amount  of  filth,  and,  in 
some  cases,  really  deleterious  matter  is  con- 
stantly being  carried  down  with  the  water. 
But  what  would  we  think  of  a  person  who 
would  keep  telling  us  all  the  time  of  this  dis- 
agreeable fact?  giving  undue  prominence  to 
it,  and  overlooking  such  other  important 
facts  as  these,  that  chemical,  mechanical  and 
other  processes  are  constantly  going  on  by 
which  injurious  substances  are  to  a  great  ex- 
tent either  neutralized  or  entirely  eliminated, 
so  that  after  all  we  have  good  water  without 
perceptible  foreign  matter. 

It  may  be  well  to  recur  to  the  mistakes 
and  crimes  of  others,  both  in  the  past  and  in 
the  present,  when  important  and  profitable 
lesssons  can  be  learned  thereby.  But  by 
going  beyond  this  we  may  give  ourselves  a 
great  deal  of  unnecessary  trouble. 

A  most  remarkable  case  of  dirt-hunting  is 
that  of  Wm.  Hodgson  in  his  book  "  Quaker- 
ism in  the  Nineteenth  Century."  (I  refer 
only  to  the  first  volume,  having  not  yet  read 
the  second.)  It  may  be  said  that  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  history  in  it,  which  no  doubt 
there  is.  But  as  history  I  do  not  like  it,  and 
do  not  believe  it  is  likely  to  do  much  good. 
Persons  so  disposed  are  seldom  at  a  loss  for 
something  to  scold  about,  but  their  conduct 
is  certainly  not  to  be  commended. 

"  The  Centennial  Summer,"  by  S.  R.,  in 
the  Intelligencer  of  3d  mo.  4th,  was  read 


with  much  interest,  not  only  by  myself,  bu 
by  other  Friends  whom  I  have  heard  spea 
of  it,  and  I  have  been  expecting  further  ar- 
ticles from  the  same  writer  on  subjects  per- 
taining to  the  Centennial.    I  know  ©f  no[ 
one  better  fitted  to  give  us  interesting  infor 
mation  concerning  the  progress  of  the  grea 
Exposition  in  its  various  departments. 

While  it  is  sad  to  contemplate  the  amount 
of  vice  and  dissipation  which  will  no  doubt 
be  attendant  upon  the  Centennial,  yet  I  do 
not  think  it  would  be  wise  to  dwell  on  this 
to  the  neglect  of  opportunities  to  forward  ob 
jects  of  interest  and  value  to  the  human  race 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  simply  this- 
and  it  is  my  way  for  solving  the  practical 
question  I  have  referred  to — while  I  fully 
approve  of  giving  such  as  W.  C.  H.  and  G 
F.  a  hearing,  I  would  not  refuse  to  look  at 
the  bright  part  of  the  picture.  I  believe 
there  will  be  such  grand  opportunities  for 
social  mingling,  for  looking  into  matters  per 
taining  to  arts,  sciences,  literature  and  all 
sorts  of  useful  industries  as  the  people  of  this 
age  and  country  have  never  before  seen.  I 
would  therefore  print  in  the  Intelligencer 
from  time  to  time  sucb  matter  as  will  form 
an  interesting  and  valuable  record,  and  there 
by  show  also,  as  we  go  along,  that  there  is  a 
disposition  to  turn  every  thing  to  a  good  ac- 
count as  far  as  possible. 

I  am  aware  that  the  Intelligencer  affords 
a  very  respectable  and  interesting  record  of 
important  events  for  many  years  past,  seldom 
if  ever,  going  beyond  the  bounds  of  modera- 
tion on  any  subject,  no  matter  what  the  sur- 
rounding excitement;  so  I  might  safely  have 
entrusted  this  Centennial  business  with  you. 
But  still,  I  thought  it  would  not  tax  you 
much  to  read  these  few  thoughts  of  mine. 

E.  B. 

4th  mo.  19th,  1876. 

AN  APPEAL. 

Many  Friends  having  long  seen  the  neces 
sity  for  the  establishment  of  a  boarding-house 
the  primary  object  of  which  should  be  for  the 
well -being  of  aged  and  infirm  Friends  and 
those  in  limited  circumstances,  where  they 
couM  get  board  at  a  moderate  price,  with 
home  comforts,  and  having  held  a  number  of 
meetings  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  such 
an  institution,  have  at  length  found  a  suit- 
able house,  well  adapted  for  this  purpose, 
situated  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Race 
St.  Meeting-house,  but  lacking  the  necessary 
funds,  we  now  appeal  to  Friends  to  contribute 
the  means  for  the  purchase  and  furnishing 
thereof.  A  number  of  our  aged  members 
are  now  obliged  to  find  homes  with  families 
who  are  not  of  our  religious  Society,  and  some 
at  a  great  distance  from  any  of  our  meetings. 
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Several  Friends  are  now  anxiously  hoping 
for  the  opening  of  such  an  institution.  Some 
of  these  are  nearly  90  or  over  that  age. 

Friends,  shall  we  appeal  to  you  in 
vain  ?  Can  you  not  place  yourselves  in  the 
stead  of  these  widowed  and  aged  ones  of 
moderate  means,  and  sympathize  in  their 
longing  desires  ? 

The  remark,  "See  these  Quakers,  how 
i  they  love  one  another,"  was  made  in  refer- 
ence to  our  fathers,  and  it  certainly  cannot 
be  that  we  are  now  so  deficient  in  love  as  to 
shut  ourselves  up  in  our  own  dwellings,  sur- 
rounded with  all  modern  comforts,  without  a 
willingness  to  aid  in  making  more  comfort- 
able the  declining  years  of  our  aged,  isolated 
members,  some  of  whom  have  borne  their 
burdens  in  the  heat  of  the  day.  The  times 
are  pecuniarily  trying  to  many,  we  know,  but 
are  we  not  willing  to  deprive  ourselves  of 
some  of  our  luxuries  for  the  success  of  so 
good  a  cause?  Moreover,  our  meeting  ex- 
penses are  very  light  compared  with  other 
religious  bodies ;  therefore  let  each  one  re- 
flect seriously  on  this  matter,  and  be  more 
willing  to  aid  others  than  to  minister  to  his 
own  unnecessary  wants. 

Believing  in  the  ultimate  success  of 
the  institution,  we  have  therefore  taken 
steps  to  obtain  a  charter  of  incorporation. 
When  our  circumstances  will  admit  of  it,  we 
hope  to  have  also  a  dwelling  or  department 
for  younger  persons,  who  may  be  in  busi- 
ness, but  obliged  to  live  separated  from  their 
relatives. 

Friends,  we  ask  you  to  give  liberally 
to  this  worthy  object.  Subscriptions  may  be 
forwarded  to  the  Treasurer,  Henry  M.  Laing, 
No.  30  N.  Third  street,  Deborah  F.  Whar- 
ton, William  Webster,  Lucretia  Mott,  Wm. 
J.  Gillingham,  Elizabeth  M.  Cooper,  Sarah 
F.  Middleton,  Edmund  Webster,  Mary  F. 
Saunders,  Joseph  Bacon,  or  Harriet  W.  Paist. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  will 
be  held  on  Sixth-day  afternoon,  Fourth  mo. 
28tb,  at  4  o'clock,  at  Race  street  Monthly 
Meeting  room,  and  the  general  attendance  of 
Friends  is  particularly  urged,  as  it  is  very 
important  to  know  what  can  be  depended  on 
towards  the  early  accomplishment  of  the  ob- 
ject in  view. 

Fourth  mo.,  1876. 

FROM  SAVANNAH. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  N.  American  and  U.  S.  Gazette. 

Sir  :  It  has  been  nineteen  years  since  I  visi- 
ted this  part  of  my  own  country.  It  was 
then  disquieted  with  slavery;  to  day  it  is  all 
peace  and  tranquility  with  freedom.  The 
terrible  upheaval  of  the  war  has  settled  into 
an  even  tenor  of  what  to  do  and  how  to  live  ; 
the  lava  which  the  great  eruption  threw  out 
has  obliterated,  and  indeed  buried  up,  much 


that  was  peculiar  to  the  south.  Lines  of 
caste,  modes  of  thought,  and  in  some  sense 
forms  of  business,  are  all  changed.  A  new 
generation  of  men  are  fast  coming  to  the  front, 
and  these  are  accepting  the  order  of  things 
which  they  find  around  them  as  those  to  which 
they  must  conform. 

Here  and  there  one  sees  a  type  of  the  grand 
old  aristocrat  of  days  gone  by,  hugging  to 
himself,  in  his  exclusiveness,  recollections  of 
his  family,  its  name  and  its  purity ;  but  the 
active  world  gives  him  little  heed  now ;  his 
fame  and  his  pride  are  not  material,  whilst 
his  family  circle  breaks  from  around  him 
through  the  necessities  of  the  times. 

The  half-clad,  greasy,  idiotic-looking  piece 
of  humanity  that  they  cuffed  and  called  a 
slave  is  to  day  a  well-clad,  quiet,  unobtrusive 
negro,  provident  beyc  nd  the  expectations  of  all, 
and,  as  a  class,  industrious.  In  the  markets 
they  are  now  the  butchers,  green  grocers  and 
poultry  merchants ;  in  the  workshops  they 
are  the  smiths,  carpenters,  coopers,  bootma- 
kers and  tailors,  while  in  the  country  they  are 
becoming  landowners,  and  landowners  of  the 
most  valuable  and  permanent  character,  for 
they  buy  no  more  at  a  time  than  they  can 
pay  for  and  cultivate,  say  10  or  15  or  20 
acres.  In  the  cultivation  of  the  land  they 
are  not  unlike  the  Germans,  for  they  utilize 
the  female  labor  of  the  household,  and  their 
children  are  more  expert  in  picking  cotton 
than  the  adults.  With  these  advantages  it 
is  but  a  question  of  time  when  they  will  own 
the  best  cotton  lands  in  the  southern  States. 

The  negroes  have  their  own  schools,  their 
own  churches,  their  own  societies  and  associ- 
ations, and  in  no  instance  have  I  heard  either 
gentleman  or  lady  complain  of  rudeness,  in- 
civility or  obtrusiveness  from  them.  The 
carpet-bagger  makes  many  of  them  worthless 
by  making  them  politicians,  while  "  the  pcor 
white  trash  " — those  who  were  the  overseers, 
the  slave  dealers  and  the  slave  drivers,  strew 
their  paths  with  thorns,  and  in  maliciousness 
and  infamy  molest  and  hinder  them.  But 
the  problem  is  fast  being  solved  of  their 
ability  to  maintain  theno selves,  and  I  fancy, 
if  let  alone,  they  would,  even  where  they  pre- 
ponderate, soon  drop  out  of  politics,  for  which 
they  show  less  and  less  inclination  from  year 
to  year. 

The  whole  people  of  the  south  are  to-day  in 
much  better  condition,  financially,  than  we  of 
the  north,  for  since  the  war  they  have  not 
had  the  means  of  credit,  and  as  a  consequence, 
although  poor,  are  not  in  debt.  Then,  in 
many  of  the  States,  discoveries  have  been 
made  of  new  sources  of  wealth.  The  phos- 
phate deposits  along  the  coast  add  largely  to 
their  exports,  and  from  the  interior  shipments 
of  fine  white  clays,  suitable  for  China  and 
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Sevres  wares,  prove  lucrative  and  valuable. 
If  the  hucksters  in  politics,  both  north  and 
south,  could  be  suppressed,  good  would  come 
to  the  whole  country  and  a  quicker  prosperity 
to  this  people,  who,  for  sowing  the  wind,  have 
paid  the  penalty  of  the  whirlwind. 

Very  truly  yours,  Voyager. 

Selected. 
THE  KING'S  PICTURE. 

The  King  from  the  council  chamber 

Came  weary  and  sore  of  heart ; 
He  called  to  Iliff,  the  painter, 

And  spake  to  him  thus  apart : 
"I  am  sickened  of  faces  ignoble, 

Hypocrites,  cowards  and  knaves  ! 
I  shall  shrink  to  their  shrunken  measure, 

Chief  slave  in  a  realm  of  slaves. 

u  Paint  me  a  true  man's  picture, 

Gracious,  and  wise,  and  good, 
Dowered  with  the  strength  of  heroes, 

And  the  beauty  of  womanhood. 
It  shall  hang  in  my  inmost  chamber, 

That,  thither  when  I  retire, 
It  may  fill  my  soul  with  its  grandeur, 

And  warm  it  with  sacred  fire." 

So  the  artist  painted  the  picture, 

And  it  hung  in  the  palace  hall ; 
Never  a  thing  so  lovely 

Had  garnished  the  stately  wall. 
The  King,  with  head  uncovered, 

Gazed  on  it  with  rapt  delight, 
1  ill  it  suddenly  wore  strange  meaning, 

And  baffled  his  questioning  sight. 

For  the  form  was  his  subtlest  courtier's, 

Perfect  in  every  limb  ; 
But  the  bearing  was  that  of  the  henchman 

Who  filled  the  flagons  for  him  ; 
The  brow  wa3  the  priest's  who  pondered 

His  parchments  early  and  late  ; 
The  eye  was  a  wandering  minstrel's 

Who  sang  at  the  palace  gate; 

The  lips,  half  sad  and  half  mirthful, 

With  a  flitting,  tremulous  grace, 
Were  the  very  lips  of  a  woman 

He  had  kissed  in  the  market  place  ; 
But  the  smiles  which  her  curves  transfigured, 

As  a  rose  with  its  shimmer  of  dew, 
Was  the  smile  of  the  wife  who  loved  him, 

Queen  Ethelyn,  good  and  true. 

Then  :  u  Learn,  0  King,"  said  the  artist 

"  This  truth  that  the  picture  tells : 
That,  in  every  form  of  the  human 

Some  hint  of  the  Highest  dwells  ; 
That,  scanning  each  living  temple 

For  the  place  where  the  veil  is  thin, 
We  may  gather  by  beautiful  glimpses 

The  form  of  a  god  within." 

Selected. 
TRUE  PIETY. 
To  be  the  thing  we  seem  ; 
To  do  the  thing  we  deem 

Eojoined  by  duty ; 
To  walk  in  faith,  nor  dream 
Of  questioning  God's  scheme 
Of  truth  and  beauty. 

Casting  self-love  aside, 
Discarding  human  pride, 


Our  heart3  to  measure  ; 
In  humble  hope  to  bide 
Each  change  in  fortune's  tide 

At  God's  good  pleasure. 

To  trust,  although  deceived  ; 
Tell  truth,  though  not  believed, 

Falsehood  disdaining; 
Patient  of  ills  received, 
To  pardon  when  aggrieved, 

Passion  restraining. 

With  love  no  wrongs  can  chill 
To  save,  unwearied  still, 

The  weak  from  falling  ; 
This  is  to  do  God's  will 
On  earth,  and  to  fulfill 

Our  heavenly  calling. 


FOR  THE  YOUNG. 

From  the  Christian  Register. 
WOOD-NOTES  WILD. 
BY  AUGUSTA  LARNED. 

The  season  of  bird  opera  is  just  now  begin! 
ning.  You  have  no  tickets  to  pay  for,  ndl 
carriage-hire  or  full-dress  costume  to  botheij 
your  head  about.  If  you  are  fortunati 
enough  to  live  in  the  country,  it  is  only  necl 
essary  to  throw  up  the  window  and  let  thisl 
one  burst  of  music  gladden  your  ears. 

Our  early  spring  is  dreary,  and  what  whisl 
per  of  promise  do  the  little  birds  hear  in  th  J 
biting  wind?  Why  do  they  leave  sunnjj 
places,  where  the  trees  are  budding,  and  thJ 
sky  one  universal  smile,  to  flutter  busiHl 
about  our  bare  copses  and  naked  groves  I 
March,  in  this  climate,  is  a  series  of  tantrums! 
and  uncontrolled  bursts  of  temper.  April  isl 
not  much  more  amiable.  The  promise  made  I 
by  the  almanac  is  broken  to  the  hope ;  but! 
still  the  intrepid  little  birds  come,  the  firsll 
out  posts  and  videttes  of  their  great  army! 
appearing  as  early  as  the  first  week  in  March! 
though  in  considerable  danger  of  flying  into| 
a  snow-storm,  and  getting  their  toes  pinche 
in  the  great  frost-trap. 

It  is  the  good  time  coming  of  which  theyj 
are  thinking  as  they  spy,  and  peep,  and  flutJ 
ter  about  for  suitable  spots  to  exercise  the] 
right  of  squatter  sovereignty.  Meantime!! 
they  draw  their  rations  from  God's  grea 
store- house. 

A  nest  and  nestlings  have  invaded  th 
bird  fancy.  There  are  ecstatic  little  thrill 
of  love  and  hope  running  through  thei 
hearts.  They  see  a  tiny  cup  neatly  woven  o 
cow  hair,  the  bark  and  fibre  of  plants,  line 
with  moss,  and  down,  and  feathers,  an 
dropped  into  the  crotch  of  an  old  apple-tree, 
or  neatly  balanced  on  its  perch  in  an  alder 
bush ;  and  in  it  they  see  five  or  six  little  eggs 
blue,  speckled  sea-green,  lying  as  in  the  pal 
of  a  loving  hand ;  and  they  speed  awa 
northward, 
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"True  to  the  kindred  points  of  heaven  and  home." 

Old  nurse  Nature  has  been  gossiping  with 
them,  and  has  told  them  many  things  she 
never  confides  to  us.  They  live  on  her  prom- 
ise for  weeks ;  but  she  is  as  good  as  the  bank ; 
her  notes  are  always  paid.  At  last  there 
comes  a  day  of  soft  skies  and  melting  clouds, 
with  thick  young  grass  in  the  fields,  and  dan- 
delions spreading  a  gold- embroidered  carpet  fit 
for  the  feet  of  a  fairy  queen, — a  day  that 
crowns  a  happy  world  getting  its  face  gently 
washed  with  pearly,  trickling  showers,  and 
smiling  out  'in  bursts  of  sunlight  that  net 
the  blossomed  trees  in  veils  of  silver  and  rose. 
Then  the  birds  rollic  to  their  heart's  content, 
and  are  indeed 

"  The  street  musicians  of  the  heavenly  city." 

How  pleasant  it  is  to  even  think  of  the 
little  songsters  again  after  long,  dreary 
months,  with  the  world  like  a  huge,  empty 
cathedral  from  which  the  singing  choirs  have 
iflown.  Now  they  are  fluttering  back  again, 
and  the  lofty  dome  and  rafters,  the  nave  and 
transept,  and  long-drawn  aisles  echo  to  their 
sweet  strains. 

There  are  a  great  many  fashions  in  music, 
but  bird  music  is  always  in  favor.  The  robin 
land  song-sparrow  piped  the  same  old  strains 
in  Noah's  ark  that  they  sing  on  the  limb  of 
your  maple.  The  more  familiar  we  are  with 
the  note  of  any  bird  the  more  we  love  it.  The 
songsters  we  listened  to  in  our  childhood  are 
the  ones  really  dear  to  us.  These  artless  little 
tunes  fresh  from  the  heart  of  aature  can  never 
wear  out. 

I  Of  a  spring  morning,  when  the  sun  is  ris- 
ing over  the  dewy  world,  gilding  the  blooming 
willows  and  maples,  the  tender  tops  of  elms 
and  poplars  that  have  broken  out  into  soft 
catkins  and  pretty  winged  blossoms — pink, 
brown  and  yellow,— little  rills  and  rivulets 
of  melody  come  stealing  through  one's  dreams, 
while  the  breeze  kisses  open  the  buds  of 
crocuse3  and  hyacinths,  and  shakes  out  the 
tassels  of  door-yard  lilacs.  Lazily  we  listen 
to 

"The  thrush  that  carols  at  the  dawn  of  day. 
;  From  the  green  steeples  of  the  piny  wood." 

I  Then  we  have  the  full  benefit  of 

"The  oriole  in  the  elm  ;  the  ncisy  jay 
Jargoning  like  a  foreigner  at  his  food, 
The  bluebird,  balanced  on  some  topmost  spray, 

•  Flooding  with  melody  the  neighborhood; 
Linnet  and  meadow-lark,  and  all  the  throng 

|  That  dwell  in  nests,  and  have  the  gift  of  song." 

When  the  glad  season  returns,  ard  the 
earth  breaks  out  into  singing,  those  who  have 
the  true  instinct  for  country  life  set  great 
store  by  their  bird  neighbors.  There  is  the 
overgrown  sparrow  family,  the  bluebird  fam- 
ily, the  thrush  family,  the  wren  family, 
and  many  others  it  is  desirable  to  know. 


They  are  frugal  little  friends  that  improve 
the  vicinage.  They  do  not  come  to  eat  you 
out  of  house  and  home,  but  will  modestly 
dine  on  insects  and  worms  that  would  spoil 
your  flowers  and  destroy  your  gardens  were 
it  not  for  the  little  birds  that  get  their  steaks 
and  chops  out  of  them. 

To  be  eontinued. 

PLOKIDA  MOSS. 

Tillandsia  Usneoides. 
Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences. 

In  regard  to  this  plant,  Mr.  Meehan 
thought  little  was  known  of  its  history  or 
development.  Some  even  supposed  it  to  be  a 
parasite.  He  had  been  able  to  ascertain  that 
the  seed  germinated  when  it  found  itself  in 
the  hollow  crotch  of  a  tree  in  which  vegetable 
mound  had  collected.  From  this  young  plant 
hair-like  stolons  or  runners  proceeded  with 
buds  at  every  few  inches,  which  buds  in  time 
pushed  forth  into  the  gray  green  leaves  and 
stems  popularly  known  as  moss.  These 
branches,  as  they  hung,  did  not  send  out  the 
hair-like  runners,  but  if  they  became  detached 
from  the  original  stock  and  on  another  branch 
would  do  so.  It  appeared,  however,  that 
propagation  from  seed  was  extremely  rare — 
the  chief  increase  being  by  pieces  of  the 
branches  blown  by  storms,  or  carried  by  other 
agencies  to  other  locations.  Unless  already 
on  tall  trees  so  as  to  be  blown  down,  it  was 
difficult  far 'the  "moss"  to  travel  up  the 
tree.  As  in  the  case  of  the  grape-vines  on 
the  tall  trees  of  this  region,  it  is  carried  up 
as  the  trees  grow.  On  large  old  cypress 
trees,  it  is  probable  the  whole  colony  is 
formed  of  a  few  original  plants  of  many 
years  of  age.  Trees  which  grow  rapidly  and 
had  chiefly  erect  branches,  such  as  willows, 
on  which  the  "  moss  "  would  not  hang  easily, 
were  chiefly  free  from  it ;  the  horizontal 
branches  of  the  cypress  were  very  favorable  to 
the  attachment,  and  the  somewhat  pendulous 
branchlets  of  the  live  oak  well  calculated  for 
entanglement  with  the  loose  flowing  masses 
of  the  Tillandsia,  and  hence  it  was  usually 
abundant  on  these  trees.  That  it  was  merely 
an  epiphyte  and  not  a  parasite  was  clear  from 
its  growing  as  well  on  telegraph  wires  as  on 
trees.  For  a  long  distance  above  New  Or- 
leans it  might  be  seen  attached  to  the  wires, 
on  which  it  had  evidently  been  originally 
blown  from  the  trees.  His  attention  had 
been  called  to  this  fact  by  Col.  Hillyard,  one 
of  the  officers  of  the  railroad,  who,  without 
any  great  scientific  pretensions,  was  yet  an 
acute  observer,  and  who  had  noticed  the  little 
patches  on  the  wire  getting  larger  by  growth 
from  year  to  year  as  well  as  if  growing  on 
trees.  This  fact,  of  course,  shows  the  plant 
to  be  a  mere  epiphyte  in  character. 
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NOTICES. 

YEARLY  AMD  QUARTERLY  MEETINGS  IN  FIFTH  MONTH 

5th  mo.  2d,  Concord,  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  10  A.  M. 
"     3d,  Purchase,  Amawalk,  N.  Y.,  11  A.  M. 

Farmington,  Menden,  N.  Y.,  11  A.  M. 
"     4tb,  Abington,  Horsham,  Pa.,  10  A.  M. 
"     9th,  Philadelphia,  Race  St.,  10  A.  M. 

Nine  Partners,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  11 

[A.  M 

"      11th,  Shrewsbury  and  Rahway,  Shrewsbury 

[N.  J.,  11  A.  M, 

"      12th,  Stanford,  Creek,  N.  Y. 

"      13th,  Salem,  Salem,  Ohio,  11  A.  M. 

Miami,  Waynesville,  Ohio,  11  A.  M. 
"      15th,  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  10  A.  M 

Fairfax  Q.  M.,  Hopewell,  Va. 
"      17th,  Eastern  and  Saratoga,  Saratoga,  N.  Y 
"     20tb,  Short  Creek,  near  Mt.  Pleasant,  Ohio 

[11A.M. 

"      22d,  Warrington,  Pipe  Creek,  10  A.  M. 
"      24th,  Stillwater,  Somerset,  Ohio,  11  A.  M. 
u      25th,  Bucks,  Buckingham,  Pa.,  10  A.  M. 

Duanesburg,  Coeymans,  N.  Y. 
"      26th,  Nottingham,  Deer  Creek,  10  A.  M. 
"     27th,  Canada  H.  Y.  M.,  West  Lake,  Ont.. 

[11  A.  M. 

"     29th,  New  York  Yearly  Meeting,  10  A.  M. 
"     30th,  Burlington  Q.  M.,  Crosswicks,  N.  J., 

[10  A.  M. 

"     31st,  Southern,  Easton,  Md.,  10  A.  M.' 


PHILADELPHIA  YEARLY  MEETING-. 

As  usual  a  committee  has  been  appointed,  one  of 
whose  duties  is  to  aid  in  finding  homes  for  strangers 
attending  the  Yearly  Meeting. 

A  list  of  boarding  houses,  and  their  terms,  will 
also  be  kept  at  the  store  of  Friends'  Book  Associa- 
tion, 706  Arch  St.,  for  those  who  may  desire  board, 
either  during  that  week  or  the  coming  summer. 

Social  gathering  at  Race  Street  Library  Room, 
Second-day  evening,  Fifth  mo.  1st.  Friends  and 
others  who  attend  our  meetings  are  cordially  invited. 

Friends'  Meeting,  at  Home  for  Aged  and  Infirm 
Colored  Persons,  Belmont  and  Girard  avenues,  on 
First-day,  30th  inst.,  3  o'clock. 

It  is  contemplated  to  publish,  in  a  pamphlet,  be- 
fore the  next  Yearly  Meeting,  if  sufficient  en- 
couragement be  given  by  Friends,  the  two  sermons 
of  Sunderland  P.  Gardner,  delivered  in  Albany,  N. 
Y.,  on  the  5th  of  Second  mo.  last.  These  sermons 
have  been  revised  by  S.  P.^G.  himself.  Terms,  10 
cents  per  copy,  $1.00  per  dozen,  $6.00  per  hundred, 
and  postage.  Address  Jos.  Gibbons,  Bird- in-Hand, 
Lancaster  co.,  Pa. 

There  are  on  hand,  a  few  copies  of  his  former 
sermons. 

ITEMS. 

The  new  Academy  of  Fine  Art3  (Broad  and  Cher- 
ry), was  opened  with  appropriate  ceremonies  on 
the  23d. 

Extreme  dullness  prevails  in  the  anthracite  coal 
trade,  and  a  lessening  of  the  supply  from  the  mines 
is  necessary. 

The  remains  of  another  great  pre-historic  city 
are  said  to  have  been  discovered  on  the  banks  of 
the  Caspian  Sea. — Ledger. 


In  the  Malay  Archipelago  a  zoological  station  1| 
recently  been  established  by  Mikluho  Maclay 
naturalist  of  some  eminence. 

An  iron  steamer  of  small  dimensions  is  to 
built  at  Dubuque  for  the  King  of  Siam.  It  will 
shipped  in  sections. — Ledger. 

It  is  stated  that  the  French  Ministry  of  Forei 
Affairs  is  considerirg  the  basis  of  a  commerc 
treaty  with  the  United  States. 

On  the  14th  of  Fourth  month,  when  the  thermo 
eter  indicated  "summer  heat"  in  Philadelph 
oheffield,  England,  had  eight  inches  of  snow. 

Congress  has  taken  steps  towards  resumption 
specie  payments,  providing  for  the  issue  of  a  sih 
coinage  to  take  the  place  of  our  present  fractioi 
currency. 

The  large  Portuguese  steamer  India,  from  Ind 
laden  with  goods  for  the  Centennial,  and  having  1 
board  the  Portuguese  Centennial  Commissioner,  hi 
arrived  in  our  port. 

Geo.  Smith,  the  Assyrian  explorer,  has  securec|| 
firman  from  the  Sultan  insuring  him  two  yea 
protection,  and  has  returned  to  prosecute  his 
searches  in  Nineveh. 

Mexico  is  in  the  midst  of  another  civil  war.  G 
Dinz,  with  a  proclamation  about  fraud  aud  corru 
tion,  has  organized  a  revolt  against  the  pres 
government,  which  is  believed  to  be  an  exceptio 
ally  good  one  for  this  troubled  land. 

The  Russian  Government  has  in  contemplation 
railroad  through  Central  Asia,  over  2,000  miles 
length,  the  estimated  cost  of  which  is  $200,000, 0( 
If  this  enterprise  is  commenced,  it  will  open  a  ve 
considerable  market  for  steel  rails  and  railroad  su 
plies. — North  American. 

Our  ocean  lines  are  reducing  the  number  of  th 
trips,  an  indication  and  a  result  of  hard  times.  If 
is  also  an  indication  that  importations  are  falli 
off,  it  i3  a  welcome  fact ;  for  we  shall  not  get  ba 
to  good  times  so  long  as  we  buy  more  foreign  goo 
than  our  own  produce  can  pay  for. 

The  total  production  of  the  precious  metals 
the  United  States  from  1848  to  1875,  according 
the  most  reliable  data,  amounts  to  $1,582,090,05 
Of  this  the  gold  product  has  been  $1,293,458,25 
and  that  of  silver  $288,631,830.  It  follows  that, 
the  estimated  rate  of  silver  production,  we  shall 
the  next  five  years  raise  and  send  to  market  mo 
silver  than  during  the  previous  quarter  of  a  ce 
tury. — Ledger. 

The  effect  of  light,  regarded  as  the  revival  of  1 
in  the  vegetable  world,  has  just  been  illustrated 
the  observations  near  Athens  by  Prof.  Hendreic 
under  very  curious  circumstances.  The  mines 
Laurium,  concerning  which  of  late  years  there  h 
been  such  active  diplomatic  procedures,  consist  f 
the  most  part  of  the  scoriae  produced  by  the  ancie 
Greeks.  These  still  contain  a  great  deal  of  silve 
which  can  be  extracted  by  the  superior  applianc 
of  modern  times.  Beneath  these  scoriae  have  la 
in  a  dormant  state  for  at  least  1500  years,  the  see 
of  a  kind  of  poppy  of  the  genus  Glaucium.  Butsin 
the  scoriae  has  been  removed  to  the  furnaces  this  pla 
has  sprung  up  with  its  pretty  yellow  petals  over  tl 
whole  space  which  they  covered.  Unknown 
modern  times,  it  was  described  by  Pliny  and  Dioscoi 
des,  and  had  disappeared  from  the  face  of  the  glol 
for  fifteen  or  twenty  centuries. —  Union  Medica 
July,  1875. 
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Abridged  from  Friends'  Quarterly  Examiner. 
GILBERT  LATEY  AND  HIS  FRIENDS. 
Concluded  from  page  148. 

In  company  w«h  George  Whitehead,  Gil- 
bert Latey  made  many  appeals,  and  often 
with  success,  to  Charles  II,  James  II  and 
William  III,  for  the  persecuted  Friends  ; 
a  service  in  which  they  were  frequently 
cheered  by  their  consciousness  of  the  Lord's 
presence.  In  1683 — when  sixty- three  Friends 
of  Norwich  were  suffering  a  cruel  imprison- 
ment for  the  offence  of  assembling  for  Divine 
worship — they  went  to  Hampton  Court  in 
order  to  lay  their  case  before  King  Charles. 
They  met  the  King  in  the  park,  and,  at  their 
entreaty,  he  stood  still,  and  readily  gave 
heed  to  their  complaint.  He  then  entered 
into  conversation  with  them,  and,  amongst 
other  remarks,  said,  "  You  will  not  pull  off 
your  hat3,  and  what  have  you  to  say  for 
that?"  "If  to  any  mortal,"  was  Gilbert 
Latey's  answer,  "  then  to  the  King  in  the 
first  place,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  conscience, 
and  we  only  do  it  when  we  approach  the 
Lord  in  prayer."*    "  I  admire  to  see  such 

*  "  In  the  reign  of  Cbarles  It,"  writes  Hep  worth 
Dixon,  "men  wore  their  hats  in  ho>?se  and  church 
as  well  as  in  the  street  and  park.  Men  sat  at  meals 
in  felt,  at) d  listened  to  a  play  in  felt.  1 1  got  a 
strange  cold  in  my  head,'  wrote  Pepya,  '  by  flinging 
off  my  hat  at  dinner.'  Every  one  ate  covered.  .  .  . 
A  preacher  mounted  to  the  pulpit  in  bis  hat ;  the 
audience  wore  their  hats,  and  only  doffed  them  at 
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wise  men  Quakers,"  observed  Charles,  who 
was  in  a  gracious  mood.  The  unusual  cle- 
mency granted  the  Friends  at  the  next 
assizer  at  Norwich,  when  they  were  released 
and  not  charged  with  prison  fees,  was,  with 
go  3d  ground,  supposed  to  be  the  re3ult  of 
this  appeal. 

Whilst  deeply  interesting  himself  in  thus 
publicly  aiding  his  distressed  brethren,  Gilbert 
LUey  did  not  overlook  more  private  cases 
of  sorrow ;  to  the  poor,  the  bereaved  and 
the  sick,  he  was  ever  a  friend  in  need.  One 
day  when  he  was  receiving  a  business  order 
from  Lady  Sawkell  at  her  residence,  her 
husband,  who  was  accustomed  to  treat  him 
with  kindness  and  familiarity,  entered  the 
room,  and  asked  him  what  meeting  he 
usually  attended.  He  replied  that  he  some- 
times went  to  one  and  sometimes  to  another. 
Sir  William  Sawkell,  who  had  a  command 
in  a  regiment  of  horse,  then  said,  "  The  rea- 
son I  ask  is  because  I  have  had  orders  to 
break  up  a  meeting  of  your  people  at  Ham- 
mersmith next  Sunday  from  so  high  a  hand 
that  I  dare  not  omit  executing  them,  and 
therefore  I  speak  in  kindness  to  you,  that  if 
at  any  time  you  go  thither,  you  may  refrain 
coming  that  day."    On  hearing  this,  Gilbert 


the  name  of  God.  .  .  .  Hat  lifting,  therefore,  was  a 
sign  of  a  depraved  and  foreign  fashion  recently 
brought  into  England  from  abroad.  All  sober  men 
put  on  their  hats,  while  wits  and  fopliogs  carried 
them  in  their  hands." 
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Latey  at  once  felt  that  it  would  be  right  for 
him  to  go  to  Hammersmith,  notwithstanding 
this  warning,  and  so  he  told  Sir  William  as 
he  left  his  house.  Commissioned  by  his 
Lord,  and  upheld  by  his  protecting  presence, 
he  was  powerfully  engaged  in  ministry  when 
the  troopers  entered  Hammersmith  meeting. 
For  some  time  they  stood  still,  silently  lis- 
tening to  his  earnest  words  ;  but  after  a  while 
one  of  them  exclaimed,  whilst  suiting  the 
action  to  the  word — "  This  man  will  never 
have  done,  let  us  pull  him  down."  "  Let 
your  officer  know  that  I  am  here,  and  my 
name  is  Gilbert  Latey,"  he  said.  The  hale 
and  jovial  commander  entered  trembling, 
and  did  not  speak  at  once ;  but,  when  some- 
what less  agitated,  said,  "  Latey,  did  I  not 
tell  you  that  I  was  commanded  to  be  here 
to  day  ?"  "  And  did  not  I  also  tell  thee  I 
was  commanded  by  a  greater  than  thou,  that 
I  must  be  here  also  ?"  "  Go,  get  thee  gone 
about  thy  business,"  answered  Sir  William  ; 
"  I  will  take  care  concerning  the  rest  here 
met."  "  If  thou  hast  any  respect  for  me," 
was  Gilbert  Latey's  response,  "  then  dis- 
charge all  the  rest,  and  let  me  be  thy  pris- 
oner." This  request  was  acceded  to,  and 
resulted  in  Gilbert  Latey's  being  fined,  whilst 
some  who  had  been  present  were  distrained 
upon.  But  Gilbert  Latey's  repeated  entrea- 
ties that  others  might  not  suffer  in  conse- 
quence of  anything  he  had  said  or  done  were 
given  heed  to,  and  the  goods  were  ultimately 
returned  to  their  lawful  owners.  So  ready 
was  he  to  take  on  himself  the  penalties  in- 
tended for  his  friends,  that  at  one  time  there 
were  warrants  out  against  him  for  several 
hundred  pounds. 

His  ministry,  which  was  much  blessed,  was 
chiefly  confined  to  London  and  its  vicinity, 
where  it  was  his  wont  to  go  to  various  meet- 
ings as  his  mind  was  attracted  to  them. 
When  at  Exeter,  in  1679,  he  solicited  an  in- 
terview with  Bishop  Lamplugh,  whom  he 
wished  to  thank  for  the  frequent  favors  he 
had  freely  bestowed  on  the  Friends  residing 
in  his  diocese,  sometimes  in  consequence  of 
representations  made  him  by  Gilbert  Latey. 
A  warm  welcome  awaited  him  at  the  palace, 
where  the  Bishop  took  him  in  his  arms  and 
blessed  him,  and  then,  leading  him  into  a 
private  room,  said,  "  All  must  not  know  how 
well  you  and  I  love  one  another.  What 
wine  shall  I  give  you?"  To  this  Gilbert 
Latey  replied  that  he  had  given  his  love, 
which  was  better  than  wine, — and  then,  at 
his  host's  request,  took  a  seat  by  his  side. 
In  a  letter  to  Gilbert  Latey,  Dr.  Lamplugh 
remarks  :  "  I  never  was  nor  will  be  for  per- 
secution, but  shall  endeavor  that  by  any 
amicable  way  such  as  have  erred  may  be 
brought  into  the  way  of  truth,  and  that  we 


may  all  enjoy  one  another  in  heaven.  . 
God  Almighty  bless  you  ;  I  am  your  tr 
loving  friend,  Thomas  Exon" 

When  James  II  ascended  the  throne  fo 
teen  hundred  and  sixty  Friends  were  confin 
in  the  prisons  of  England  and  Wales,  in  t 
damp  and  noisome  dungeons  of  which  ma 
had   already   died.     Husbands   had  be 
parted  from  wives,  parents  from  childre 
and  whole  families  deprived  of  the  means 
support.    Gilbert  Latey  shared  in  Geor 
Whitehead's  unwearied  efforts  and  praye 
for  their  relief;  and  the  health  of  both  w 
injured  by  the  mental  strain  and  physic 
fatigue  incurred  in  obtaining  warrants  aw 
getting  them  executed.    At  length  the  fo 
mer,  though  scarcely  able  to  get  into  a  ca| 
riage,  left  his  wife  and  children  with  t 
hope  of  gaining  some  invigoration  fro 
country  air ;  but,  after  only  a  week's  rest 
letter  from  George  Whitehead  reached  hi 
stating  that  he  was  himself  too  ill  to  lea 
the  house,  and  urging  him  to  return  to  to\i 
if  possible.    Lifting  his  heart  to  the  Loi 
for  strength  for  the  service  which  lay  befo:< 
him,  he  went  back  to  London,  and  attend 
at  the  "  Pipe  Office  "  until  the  matter  w 
satisfactorily  settled,  resulting  in  the  liber 
tion  of  a  great  number  of  Friends.    It  w 
also  at  the  solicitation  of  George  Whitehe 
and  Gilbert  Latey  that  the  meeting  houses 
the  Park,  Southwark,  and  at  the  Savoy 
the  Strand,  were  restored  to, Friends  by  tl 
King,  after  having  been  used  as  guar 
houses  ;  the  former  had  been  greatly  da 
aged  by  the  soldiers,  who  had  carried 
wainscotting,  benches,  doors  and  casement 
and  then  cut  down  and  burnt  the  surroun 
ing  trees. 

Gilbert  Latey's  own  dwelling  was  on  t 
same  premises  as  the  Savoy  Meeting-hou 
which  stood  in  a  paved  yard,  and  was  acce 
sible  through  a  passage  which  lay  und^ 
neath  his  house,  and  terminated  in  a  sto] 
staircase.    Mary  Latey  writes  of  how  h 
"  dear  and  well- beloved  husband  was  giv 
up  in  perilous  times  of  suffering,  a  consta 
testimony-bearer  to  the  way  of  the  Lord  a 
His  power  which  was  felt  to  attend  His  p~ 
pie  in  their  meetings,  even  when  they  w 
kept  without  doors  in  the  wet  and  co 
where  he  often  stood  bearing  witness  to  t 
truth  and  way  of  the  Lord.    In  all  whi 
[she  adds]  I  never  did  persuade  or  dared  d 
sire  him  either  to  go  to  this  meeting  or  ni 
to  go  to  that,  but  always  left  him  his  freedo 
to  go  where  his  Lord  did  order  him,  in  whi< 
I  had  and  still  have  great  peace." 

One  day  Gilbert  Latey  met  with  Georj 
Whitehead  and  William  Penn  at  Whiteha 
and  was  asked  to  go  with  them  to  wait(| 
the  King.    He  did  not  at  once  fall  in  wi  j 
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this  proposal,  but  presently  felt  that  it  would 
be  right  to  say  a  few  words  to  King  James, 
with  whom  they  had  an  almost  private  inter- 
view. After  his  friends  had  addressed  him, 
Gilbert  Latey  said  that  they  wished  to 
"humbly  acknowledge "  the  kindness  which 
he  had  manifested  to  them  as  a  people  in 
their  time  of  great  affliction.  "  I  truly  de- 
sire," he  added,  "  that  God  may  show  the 
King  mercy  and  favor  in  the  time  of  his  trou- 
ble and  sore  distress."  James  merely  replied, 
"  I  thank  you ;"  but  a  considerable  time  af- 
terwards, when  in  Ireland,  he  requested  a 
Friend  to  give  the  following  message  to  Gil- 
bert Latey,  "  Tell  him,  the  words  he  spake 
to  me  I  shall  never  forget ;  the  one  part  of 
them  is  come,  and  I  pray  God  the  other  may 
also  come  to  pass."  When  Gilbert  Latey 
uttered  them  he  was  wholly  unaware  that  a 
political  crisis  was  at  hand. 

In  1*694,  encouraged  by  the  Meeting  for 
Sufferings,  Gilbert  Latey  and  some  other 
Friends  laid  before  William  III  the  severity 
of  suffering  incurred  by  their  brethren  or 
themselves  in  consequence  of  their  scruple 
with  reference  to  oaths.  They  reminded  him 
of  how  leniently  some  of  his  family  had 
dealt  with  the  Mennonites  under  similar 
circumstances,  and  begged  that  the  English 
Friends  "  might  partake  of  his  royal  favor." 
Cheered  by  his  answer,  they  also  applied  to 
some  of  the  Ministers  of  State  and  leading 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and 
«ven  eminent  Peers  and  Commoners  suggested 
that  they  should  present  a  petition  on  the 
subject.  At  every  reading  the  House  divided 
on  the  Bill,  and  a  large  number,  who  were 
usually  inclined  to  be  very  hard  upon  Dis- 
senters, gave  it  their  support. 

Great  surprise  was  awakened  by  this, 
which  one  nobleman  expressed  to  Gilbert 
Latey.  At  the  same  time  there  were  other 
members  who  violently  opposed  the  measure, 
and  one  of  these,  a  very  influential  man, 
when  the  Bill  was  about  to  be  read  for  the 
last  time,  went  out  to  gather  together  as 
many  members  as  might  be,  from  the  Court 
of  Requests  and  elsewhere,  in  order  to  induce 
them  to  accompany  him  to  the  House  and 
vote  against  it.  But,  when  on  the  point  of 
re-entering  with  his  recruits,  he  found  that 
all  his  pains  would  be  unavailing,  for  he  was 
just  too  late  to  take  part  in  the  division  ;  the 
door  was  3hut,  and  the  order  that  the  lobby 
should  be  cleared  had  been  given.  The 
Friends,  whose  fervent  prayers  had  that  day 
ascended  for  the  aid  of  the  Almighty,  could 
but  recognize  His  hand  in  this  circumstance  ; 
|  nor  did  their  faith  fail  during  the  long 
!  months  that  elapsed  from  the  time  of  their 
!  first  application  to  the  King  to  the  day  when 
the  bill  finally  passed  the  House  of  Lords. 


The  extreme  importance  attached  by  Friends 
to  this  measure,  the  prayerfulness  and  intense 
earnestness  with  which  they  carried  it  to  a  suc- 
cessful issue,  are  ample  proof  of  the  vast 
amount  of  suffering  they  had  endured  in  con- 
sequence of  their  steadfast  adherence  to  a  re- 
ligious conviction. 

In  his  old  age,  Gilbert  Latey  also  occasion- 
ally applied  to  Queen  Anne  on  behalf  of  his 
oppressed  brethren.  It  was  said  of  him  by  a 
contemporary — well  able  from  his  own  posi- 
tion to  make  the  estimate— that  "  of  all  the 
men  among  Friends  he  ever  knew  or  heard 
of,  he  never  followed  a  man  that  had  a 
sweeter  character  than  Gilbert  Latey  at 
court."  In  addition  to  his  interviews  with 
royalty,  he  had  many  of  a  similar  kind  with 
dukes,  marquises,  earls,  barons  and  bishops. 
At  such  seasons  it  was  his  wont  to  give  him- 
self up  to  God's  guidance ;  and  he  advised 
any  who  might  be  called  to  a  like  service 
"  to  feel  the  love  of  God  in  their  hearts,  and 
in  that  and  in  great  humility  to  make  their 
approaches,  keeping  to  the  anointing  spoken 
of  in  1  John  ii.  27." 

As  his  strength  declined  he  spent  much 
time  in  the  country.  His  spiritual  vigor  was 
undiminished,  and  was  especially  conspicuous 
when  a  few  months  before  his  death,  he  one 
day  preached  in  Hammersmith  Meeting  what 
proved  to  be  his  last  sermon.  It  would  seem 
that  no  other  minister  was  present,  and  a 
large  company  had  assembled,  whom  he  was 
enabled  to  address  for  nearly  an  hour  with 
remarkable  power  and  unction,  inviting  all 
to  come  to  God  "  in  and  through  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  the  way  and  only  means  to 
restore  man  into  the  image  and  favor  of 
God." 

The  night  before  his  death  he  earnestly 
spoke  to  those  around  him — as  if  he  had  been 
in  a  meeting — of  love  and  tenderness,  and  of 
how  God  would  bless  such  as  were  found 
therein.  The  following  day  he  did  not  leave 
his  chamber,  but  was  able  to  speak  freely  to 
his  friends.  "  There  is  no  condemnation  to 
them  that  are  in  Christ  Jesus,"  he  said  ;  "  He 
is  the  lifter-up  of  my  head,  He  is  my  strength 
and  great  salvation."  He  died  on  the  15th 
of  Ninth  month,  1705,  in  his  seventy-ninth 
year.  He  had  been  very  solicitous  for  the 
best  welfare  of  his  children — eleven  in  num- 
ber— only  two  of  whom  outlived  an  early 
youth.  "  I  believe,"  writes  his  widow,  "  no 
woman  hath  parted  with  a  better  husband, 
nor  children  with  a  more  tender  father  or 
more  sincere  man.  It  is  the  Lord's  will  to 
remove  him,  and  in  that  I  endeavor  and  de- 
sire to  be  content." 


In  God  have  I  put  my  trust ;  I  will  not 
be  afraid  what  man  can  do  unto  me. 
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FROM  THE  DIARY  AND  LETTERS  OF  PHEBE 
M.  IRISH. 

Hallock's  Mills,  N.  Y.,  Fifth  mo.,  28th. 
My  precious  B. — I  was  glad  to  get  thy  dear 
letter,  and  I  have  enjoyed  it  much.  I  fear 
I  shall  do  it  poor  justice  in  an  answer,  as  I 
am  a  quiet  home  body  now  a-days,  and  it 
tires  me  to  write  long  at  a  time.  I  suppose 
it  is  not  so  that  thou  canst  attend  Yearly 
Meeting.  How  I  wish  thou  could.  I  en- 
joyed it  very  much  last  year:  this  year  I 
cannot  be  there  in  body,  but  what  a  blessing 
that  thought  is  not  thus  confined !  We  had 
a  good  Quarterly  Meeting — how  I  did  enjoy 
it ;  and  the  society  at  home  of  such  dear 
ones,  with  whom  it  was  a  pleasure  to  con- 
verse, knowing  of  their  deep  experience  ; 
their  words  of  cheer,  l^ve  and  encouragement 
were  truly  precious.  How  much  there  is  to 
cause  our  spirits  to  sing  for  joy,  even  through 
thick  clouds  it  may  be  ;  for  we  know  the  all- 
glorious  sun  does  shine,  and  will,  if  we  are 
faithful,  shine  in  direct  and  pure  brightness 
— heaven's  own  rays.  Then  shall  our  hearts 
indeed  rejoice,  and  give  thanks  and  praise  to 
His  holy  name,  that  we  were  kept  from  mur- 
muring in  the  seeming  darkness.  Yes,  we 
can  rejoice;  and,  if  we  are  only  faithful,  the 
good  Father  will  help  us  more  and  more  to 
the  truest  and  sweetest  peace  and  happiness. 
I  know  many  who  desire  to  be  Christians  are 
unhappy  and  gloomy  in  appearance ;  and 
why  ?  My  own  experience  answers,  for  want 
of  entire  dedication.  For  want  of  true  faith- 
fulness we  go  groaning,  and  are  blind  and 
weary  when  the  dear  Lord  would  so  gladly 
give  us  light  and  happiness,  if  we  were  will- 
ing to  love  him  better  than  all  else.  Oh, 
who  should  be  happy  if  not  a  Christian  ?  and 
happiness  so  pure  and  sweet  as  not  to  be 
described.  I  want  to  be  deeply  rooted  in  this 
holy  faith. 

I  feel  thankful  to  thee  for  telling  me  so 
much  about  thy  long,  pleasant  visit  in  the 
city :  the  sermons  thou  spoke  of,  I  think,  I 
would  like  to  have  enjoyed  with  thee.  I  de- 
sire that  we  may  fill  the  place  designed  for 
us  by  the  dear  Father,  whether  in  one  asso- 
ciation or  another.  The  Lord  knoweth  what 
is  best  for  us,  and  where  we  can  do  the  most 
good ;  if  we  rely  entirely  on  His  direction, 
our  movements  will  be  right.  Friends  do 
not  all  see  or  think  alike — indeed,  it  seems 
very  unreasonable  to  expect  this,  there  are 
so  many  degrees  of  advancement,  and  such 
varied  influences  ufttimes  act  upon  the  mind. 
There  are  some  prominent  principles  that 
unite  us  together,  and  there  may  be  unity 
without  uniformity,  if  we  only  try  to  culti- 
vate and  possess  more  of  that  "  charity  which 
thinketh  no  evil." 


How  many  pure  and  noble  minds  there  are 
who  suffer  keenly  in  various  ways !  How 
many  dear,  precious  little  children  who  lack 
food,  clothes  and  culture  to  make  them  what 
they  are  capable  of  being  made — promoters  of 
good  influences  in  the  world.  Oh,  how  we 
need  all  the  good  we  can  get !  How  fully 
and  deeply  we  feel  this  when  we  look  about 
and  see  the  wickedness,  misery  and  dire  cor- 
ruption in  our  very  midst !  Does  it  not  make 
us  feel,  O  Father,  all  we  have  is  Thine  t 
Teach  us  and  show  us  how  to  use  it  to  the 
best  purpose :  whether  we  may  not  in  some 
way  help  Thy  creatures,  and  circulate  food 
for  the  mind — that  style  of  reading  which 
will  raise  the  tone  of  character,  which  will 
help  to  inspire  to  the  noble,  the  beautiful  and 
the  true ;  and  so  the  chain  of  good  will  go  on 
increasing,  link  after  link,  until  it  reaches 
unto  and  around  us,  and  the  visible  influences 
of  individual  labor  in  quickening  desires  for 
further  advancement  in  good  and  holiness 
will  be  felt.  What  can  move  the  masses  like 
individual  labor  ?  Though  we  feel  that  it  is 
so  little  we  can  do,  each  one  must  act ;  and 
if  we  are  faithful  to  our  part,  all  will  be  well, 
and  we  shall  be  blessed  more  than  we  can 
think.  Dear  B.,  do  we  not  feel  the  vast  dif- 
ference between  this  and  the  use  of  so  much 
on  these  poor,  frail  tenements,  which  soon 
pass  away  ?  Indeed,  the  next  hour,  the  next 
moment,  they  may  not  be  ours. 

The  dear,  loving  Father  is  so  good  to  us  ; 
my  dear  friend,  I  do  feel  very  thankful  that 
thou  so  sweetly  recognizest  His  love  and  wis 
dom,  and  oh,  how  earnestly  I  do  crave  that 
we  may  grow  up  together  in  spiritual  knowl- 
edge, and  have  the  sweet  pleasure  of  ex- 
changing views,  feelings  and  desires.  I  am 
fully  convinced  that  nothing  in  any  way  will 
be  wanting  in  our  advancement  but  faithful 
ness.  I  have  been  instructed  at  times  in  con 
sidering  how  natural  it  would  be  for  us  to 
labor  faithfully  for  earthly  beauty  and  lux 
ury,  for  earthly  prizes  and  crowns  ;  but  when 
we  seek  the  spiritual,  that  which  moth  and 
rust  cannot  corrupt,  how  oft  are  we  lagging 
by  the  way  ;  yes,  taking  sleep  and  ease,  when 
we  should  be  earnestly  laboring  to  be  all  and 
just  what  the  dear  Lord  would  have  us  to  be. 
Thy  sincerely  attached  friend, 
Phebe  M.  Hallock. 


From  the  Christian  Register. 
PRESENCE  OF  HEART. 

Charles  Lamb  struck  a  true  vein  when  he 
lamented  hi-*  and  his  sister's  lack  of  '  presence 
of  heart"  But  if  he  felt  the  need  of  it,  with 
his  heroic  affection  for  that  beloved  sisier- 
afflicted  of  heaven,  to  minister  to  whose  cruel 
necessities  he  gave  up  forming  a  home  uf  his 
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own, — bow  must  we  lack  it  to  whom  such 
self-abnegation  would  be  well-nigh  impossi- 
ble ?  No ;  that  sprightly  spirit  had  its  se- 
rious imperfections  ;  but  in  spite  of  them,  his 
life  remaineth  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
practical  homilies. 

We  are  all  the  time  commending  presence 
of  mind.  Very  good ;  and  yet  we  have  too 
much  of  it,  when,  like  the  bird,  we  are  ever 
looking  out  of  the  corner  of  the  eye  for  per- 
haps unconscious  offense.  Why,  if  we  were 
oager  not  to  give  offense,  it  would  not  occur 
to  us  to  take  it,  for  the  heart  unites  while  the 
head  divides.  Then,  too,  we  should  not  be 
so  apt  to  ask,  "Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?" 
nor  lose  the  chance  of  speaking  the  word  that 
may  help  him  to  "  hold  on  "  when  ready  to 
fall;  for  presence  of  heart  gives  a  divining 
sympathy  that  anticipates  the  faltering  con- 
fession. 

True,  "we  live  apart,  we  die  apart;  and 
when  even  to  our  dear  ones  we  would  show 
what  is  our  heart's  treasure,  or  what  its  deep- 
est sore,  the  words  die  on  our  lips,  or,  per- 
haps, passing  our  lips,  fall  dead  on  the  ears 
that  we  thought  would  hear  them  gladly  "; 
but  there  is  healing  in  the  speaking,  and  the 
Infinite  Goodness  opens  a  way  where  human 
help  fails. 

Be  especially  tender  to  the  little  child  when 
he  comes  with  the  burden  so  small  to  us,  so 
momentous  to  him.  Help  him  to  lift  it  by 
looking  at  it  from  his  point  of  view ;  lessen 
it  by  opening  his  heart  to  the  greater  woe  of 
others.  How  often  we  are  distressed  by  what 
seems  the  innate  cruelty  of  children  to  ani- 
mals !  Undoubtedly  the  heart  is  to  be  edu- 
oated  to  consider  their  claims  ;  and  we,  older 
ohildren,  are  only  beginning  to  acknowledge 
their  right  to  their  little  life  in  peace,  to  their 
day  of  exquisite  joy, — unimpaired  by  ques- 
tioning. 

The  want  of  reverence,  too,  the  flighty 
opithets  applied  to  elders,  which  disgust  for- 
eigners and  distress  us,  will  vanish  before  the 
sympathy  and  respect  which  presence  of  heart 
suggests  and  nourishes.  For,  while  the  old- 
fashioned  virtue,  sincerity,  is  to  be  cultivated 
«,s  the  root  of  a  true  character,  it  must  not  be 
at  the  cost  of  cordiality, — the  beautiful  leaf- 
age in  whose  cooling  shade  nestle  at  so  little 
cost  the  amenities  of  life  ;  and,  while  careful 
not  to  express  more  than  we  feel,  we  must  be 
demonstrative  enough  to  show  much  that  we 
feel.  It  U  a  good  rule  to  start  with  in  life 
not  to  ask  another  to  do  for  us  what  we  can 
do  for  ourselves ;  for  "  there  is  no  need  to  be 
beholden  to  any  one  for  anything  but  kind- 
ness, which  as  the  world  was  made  we  must 
all  expect  to  have  to  submit  to  from  one 
another." 

We  need  to  form  a  habit  of  sympathy; 


there  is  enough  of  it  dormant  ;  then  it  will  be 
nimble  in  expression,  fertile  in  expedient. 
It  is  want  of  presence  of  heart  that  covers  us 
with  shame  for  not  doing  or  saying  the  right 
thing  at  the  right  time,  and  makes  our  pret- 
ty speeches  and  pleasant  remarks  provoking 
after-claps,  and  not  heard  by  the  right  person 
at  all.  And  how  it  would  help  precision  of 
speech,  saving  patience,  guarding  the  truth. 
Half  the  time  it  is  not  love  of  the  truth,  but 
hatred  of  an  opponent  that  makes  U3  unjust 
to  his  opinion,  impugns  his  motive,  impairs  our 
expression  of  our,  perhaps,  clearer  sight  cf 
truth  by  violent  or  loose  statement. 

Many  an  heroic  deed  ascribed  to  presence 
of  mind  had  its  root  in  presence  of  heart ; 
for  self  having  second  place,  all  the  energies 
of  thought  and  feeling  rush,  but  rush  calmly, 
to  the  unwonted  deed  and  the  supreme  occa- 
sion. 

Not  only  in  saving  life,  but  in  enduring 
life ;  not  only  in  suffering  for  another,  but  in 
suffering  another, — do  we  need  this  grace 
which  paints  the  lovliest  pictures  of  human 
nature,  and  makes  the  family  and  the  home 
the  truest  mirrors  of  heaven.  Presence  of 
heart  enables  us  to  say  in  lurn,  willingly, 
"  Thou  must  increase,  but  I  must  decrease." 
In  youth,  when  companions  outrun  us  and 
seize  'the  coveted  prize ;  in  age,  when  the 
heart  as  young  as  ever,  the  physical  powers 
refuse  to  do  its  bidding.  It  is  the  atmosphere 
which  makes  the  humblest  home  happy,  and 
is  the  crowning  charm  of  elegance.  Those 
who  have  it  are  not  only  conten  t  themselves,  but 
they  make  everyone  easy  about  them, — will- 
ing to  talk, happy  to  be  silent.  It  is  the  subtle 
element  of  style  which  makes  us  love  an  au- 
thor, or  confide  in  a  preacher,  however  novel 
his  facts,  or  glowing  his  eloquence. 

It  makes  healers  of  trouble,  pacificators, 
sympathizers,  able  to  see  for  others  that  "  it 
is  our  power  of  choice  which  makes  the  trag- 
edy of  our  mistaken  lives.  It  is  not  that  we 
are  miserable,  but  that  we  might  have  been 
happy  ;  it  is  not  that  we  are  lost,  but  that  we 
might  have  been  saved ;  it  is  not  that  we 
stand  alone,  but  that  we  stand  alone  by  our 
own  choice."  

It  gives  the  mother  the  delicate  tact  by 
which  she  draws  her  child  from  dangerous 
pleasure  to  innocent  satisfaction.  It  enables 
the  young  to  bear  so  beautifully  with  the 
garrulity  or  querulousness  of  age  that  their 
unconscious  serenity  commands  the  respect  of 
the  observer.  It  is  the  "  touch  of  nature  " 
that  levels  distinctions,  and  makes  the  birth 
and  the  death  of  the  pauper  one  with  the 
birth  and  the  death  of  the  king.    E.  P.  C. 

God  first — self  last — all  the  rest  will  come 
in  the  right  order. 
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A  CHICAGO  COFFEE-HOUSE. 

lo  the  Editors  of  Friends'  Intelligencer : 

Believing  that  many,  if  not  most,  of  the 
readers  of  Friends'  Intelligencer  are  more  or 
less  interested  in  the  temperance  work  of  the 
country,  I  send  a  partial  account  of  the  re- 
cent opening  of  a  coffee-house  near  us. 

The  South  Chicago  Woman's  Temperance 
Union  meets  once  a  week,  to  devise  ways  and 
means  to  prevent  the  further  spread  of  the 
evil  of  intemperance,  and,  if  possible,  help  to 
reclaim  such  of  its  victims  as  may  not  be  be* 
yond  help. 

One  of  the  results  has  been  the  opening  of 
this  coffee-house.  The  building  procured  has 
been  a  saloon,  but  the  owner  of  it  having  felt 
condemnation  for  renting  it  for  that  purpose, 
decided  that  he  would  no  longer  have  it  oc- 
cupied in  that  way.  The  lease  expired  the 
1st  of  Fourth  mo.,  and  the  house  was  secured 
immediately  by  the  Union. 

It  stands  near  the  terminus  of  one  of  the 
chief  street-car  routes;  each  car  waits  five 
minutes  before  starting  on  a  new  trip,  which 
is  two  hours  in  length.  Within  the  limits  of 
two  blocks  there  are  ten  saloons,  and  the 
temptation  to  run  into  some  of  these  places 
to  get  warm  inwardly  and  outwardly,  has 
been  almost  irresistible  to  the  drivers  and 
conductors,  whose  duties  involve  so  much  ex- 
posure and  hardship ;  it  was  believed  that 
many  of  them  would  gladly  avail  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  to  substitute  coffee  for  in- 
toxicants if  it  were  offered. 

The  house  has  one  long  room  in  front,  with 
a  nice  kitchen  in  the  rear  The  front  room  is 
divided  by  screens,  so  that  the  first  part  is 
used  as  a  reading-room  and  the  second  part 
as  a  lunch-room.  A  great  mauy  things  were 
donated  and  others  secured  at  cost  price  or 
less.  The  two  large  windows  in  front  were 
filled  with  beautiful  flowers  and  plants,  also 
an  urn  in  one  and  hanging-basket  in  the  other 
— all  gifts  from  two  florists  in  the  vicinity. 
Book  shelves,  books,  magazines,  pictures,  etc., 
were  presented ;  so  that  in  three  days  after 
getting  possession  of  the  house,  it  was  opened 
with  a  "  free  lunch,"  the  provisions  for  that 
day  being  sent  in  by  those  feeling  an  inter- 
est ;  there  was  great  abundance  and  many 
patrons. 

One  of  the  young  women  who  assisted  in 
waiting  upon  the  table,  said  she  was  sure  it  was 
the  first  good  meal  some  of  the  men  had  had 
for  some  time,  judging  from  their  appearance 
and  their  manner  of  eating.  One  poor  man 
said,  "  Why,  what  are  you  doing  all  this  for 
us  for?"  He  could  not  understand  why 
strangers  should  feel  an  interest  in  their  wel- 
•fare.  Committees  were  appointed  by  the 
Union — three  women  on  reception  committee,  I 


others  to  attend  the  tables,  make  coffee,  slic< 
bread,  meat,  etc. 

At  3  o'clock,  after  the  lunch  was  over,  they 
held  a  dedicatory  meeting.  Several  short  ad 
dresses  were  made,  amongst  others  one  from 
Frances  E.  Willard,  a  young  woman  who  de- 
votes her  whole  time  and  energies  to  the 
temperance  cause,  and  has  been  a  successful 
as  well  as  an  indefatigable  worker.  Superin- 
tendent Holmes,  who  has  charge  of  this  rail- 
way line,  spoke  briefly,  and  expressed  him- 
self as  very  grateful  for  this  movement  of 
the  Temperance  Union  ;  said  he  knew  that 
some  of  his  employees  were  fighting  against 
the  temptation  to  drink  with  all  the  strength 
and  energy  they  possessed.  He  said  that  out 
of  the  70  men  employed,  6  of  them  had  been 
worth  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars,  and 
four  of  them  were  graduates  of  Yale  College. 
So  reduced  had  they  become,  that  they  sought 
these  situations  to  procure  bread  for  their! 
families. 

So  the  workers  felt  encouraged  to  perse-  j 
vere,  though  it  will  doubtless  be  through  j 
some  difficulties.  A  matron  and  assistant  are  ! 
employed,  who  represent  the  interest  and  I 
feeling  of  the  Union ;  they  are  pleasant,  I 
lady-like  women,  who  give  the  house  a  bright,, 
home-like  appearance.    It  is  proposed  to  pay 
their  fees  and  the  rent  by  monthly  subscrip- 
tions,  obtained  from  persons  interested  in  the 
work,  from  ten  cents  up  to  any  amount  one  j 
may  feel  able  or  willing  to  give. 

There  has  been  a  Friendly  Inn  opened  on 
the  west  side  of  the  city,  differing  somewhat 
in  plan,  though  about  the  same  in  purpose. 

Of  course,  each  locality  has  to  accommo- 
date itself  to  its  peculiar  needs  and  resources. 
The  South  Side  Coffee-House  has  adopted  the 
five  cent  scale  of  prices  as  an  experiment, 
hoping  to  make  the  provision  department 
selfrsustaining  at  those  rates.  So  far  the  bill 
of  fare  has  been  only  for  lunch — coffee,  tea, 
bread,  cold  meats,  pickles,  etc.,  baked  beans- 
being  the  only  vegetable  used.  If  it  seems 
best  to  adopt  other  or  different  methods  or 
plans  of  work,  the  Union  will  make  such 
changes  as  will  best  answer  the  purpose  pro- 
posed, that  is  of  removing  as  much  as  they 
may  or  can  all  excuses  for  droppirg  into 
saloons  by  idle  or  homeless  men  or  boys,  and 
supplying  the  necessary  food  and  drink  for 
the  cold  and  hungry  car  men  or  others  of 
either  sex.  The  reading-room  is  free,  is 
warmed,  and  well  lighted  in  the  evenings,  is 
on  the  first  floor,  and  looks  so  attractive  that 
any  one  at  all  inclined  to  do  well  has  here 
an  opportunity. 

If  anyone  having  had  experience  in  this  or 
similar  work,  has  any  good  suggestions  or 
valuable  experiences  to  give,  I  would  be  glad 
to  see  them  in  our  Intelligencer.    For  my- 
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self,  I  can  say  that  I  feel  impelled  to  work 
in  whatever  way  seems  to  open  as  best,  not 
allowing  the  formidableness  or  apparent  hope- 
lessness of  the  work  to  be  a  justification  for 
idleness. 

If  the  teachers  in  First-day  schools  and 
in  oar  public  and  private  schools  can  be 
aroused  to  the  necessity  of  influencing  the 
rising  generation  against  this  evil  practice 
and  traffic,  I  believe,  in  time,  a  public  senti- 
ment will  grow  up  that  will  make  the  licens- 
ing of  a  wrong  thing  impossible. 

The  teacher  comes  next  to  the  parent,  and 
I  believe  the  quiet,  steady,  persistent  tem- 
perance influence  of  a  conscientious  teacher 
will  be  incalculable,  and  as  that  true  poet, 
Adelaide  Proctor,  says  : 

u  Then  sow — for  the  hours  are  fleeting, 
And  the  seed  must  fall  to-day, 
And  care  not  what  hands  shall  reap  it, 

Or  if  you  shall  have  passed  away, 
Before  the  waving  corn-fields 
ohall  gladden  the  sunny  day." 
Chicago,  4th  mo.,  1876.  H. 


TWO  IMPORTANT  MANUSCRIPTS. 

Dr.  Ginsburg,  a  celebrated  Orientalist,  is 
now  in  Syria,  for  the  purpose  of  collating  a 
valuable  manuscript  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures recently  discovered  and  preserved  in  a 
cave  under  a  synagogue  at  Aleppo.  The 
Athenceum  says  : 

This  celebrated  MS.  was  originally  pre- 
served at  Jerusalem  ;  but  probably  when 
Saladin  took  the  Holy  City  and  put  an  end 
to  the  Latin  kingdom,  it  was  removed  to 
Egypt,  where  Maimonides  (a.  d.  1135 — 1204) 
saw  it.  He  adopted  it  as  his  model.  At  the 
end  of  the  MS.  is  written,  "  This  complete 
Bible,  consisting  of  twenty-four  books,  was 
written  by  R.  Solomon,  who  was  a  skillful 
scribe.  May  the  Spirit  of  God  give  him 
rest :  and  was  punctuated  and  furnished 
with  the  Massora  in  the  most  proper  way  by 
the  great  teacher,  wise,  sagacious,  Master 
of  the  Scribes,  father  of  the  wise,  chief  of  the 
teachers,  skillful  in  his  works,  prudent  in  his 
advice,  and  altogether  unique  in  his  genera- 
tion. R.  Aaron  Ben  Asher,  may  his  soul  be 
bound  up  in  the  bundle  of  life  with  the 
Prophets,  the  just  and  the  holy  ones — and 
was  presented  as  a  holy  gift  by  the  great 
prince,  glorious  and  mighty,  Master  and 
Rabbi  of  Israel,  wise,  sagacious,  holy,  and 
liberal.  May  the  Lord  lift  up  his  banner, 
make  his  crown  flourish,  and  extol  his 
glory,"  &c.  The  writer  goes  on  to  say  that 
the  MS.  is  to  remain  "  at  Jerusalem,  in 
the  possession  of  the  two  great  patriarchs 
whose  glorious,  holy  and  majestic  names  are 
Joshiahu  and  Zechez  Riahu ; "  and  to  be 
shown  to  the  people  on  the  three  festivals  of 


Passover,  Pentecost,  and  Tabernacles.  "Any 
learned  Rabbi  of  the  children  of  Israel  "  who 
shall  wish  to  consult  the  MS.  may  do  so ; 
but  he  must  put  it  back  in  its  place,  and  no 
unbeliever  may  touch  it. 

Another  valuable  manuscript  to  be  col- 
lated by  Dr.  Ginsburg  is  that  of  the  Earlier 
and  Later  Prophets,  imperfect  at  the  begin- 
ning and  end,  which  is  deposited  in  the 
Karaite  synagogue  at  Cairo.  This  is  the 
oldest  of  the  Karaite  unanuscripts.  At  the 
end  of  the  Minor  Prophets,  a  paragraph  in 
the  same  handwriting  and  ink  with  the  rest 
of  the  document,  reads  as  follows  : 

"  I,  Moses  Ben  Asher,  wrote  this  cycle  of 
Scripture  with  all  correctness,  as  the  good 
hand  of  God  was  upon  me,  in  the  province  of 
Miziah,  in  the  renowned  city  of  Tiberias. 
Amen.  Finished  at  the  end  of  827  years 
after  the  destruction  of  the  second  Temple. 
May  the  Creator  of  our  souls  return  to  it  in 
mercy,  rebuild  it  with  stones  of  carbuncles, 
sapphires,  and  agates,  so  that  it  may  be  a 
perfect  and  durable  edifice,  which  shall  not 
be  forsaken,  nor  destroyed,  nor  pulled  down, 
for  ever  and  ever.  May  this  be  done  speedily 
in  our  own  day,  and  that  of  all  Israel. 
Amen." — Delaware  County  Republican, 


-^SCRAPS^ 

FROM      UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 

We  have  had  oppressive,  almost  summer 
weather  last  week,  but  it  has  been  delightful 
since.  What  a  beautiful  world  the  Good 
Father  has  given  us  !  At  this  season  of  the 
year  there  always  come  to  my  mind  the  sweet 
soothing  words  of  the  wise  King :  "  Lo, 
the  winter  is  past,  the  rain  is  over  and  gone, 
the  flowers  appear  on  the  earth,  the  time  of 
the  singing  of  birds  is  come,  and  the  voice  of 
the  turtle  is  heard  in  our  land."  There  is  to 
me  a  beauty  and  significance  in  this  passage 
indicating  spiritual  revivification  after  a  sea- 
son of  darkness  and  trial,  and  I  have  never 
felt  greater  comfort  from  it  than  in  the  pres- 
ent season.  This  morning  was  perfectly  de- 
lightful here — full  of  beauty,  of  poetry,  and 
the  singing  of  birds.  The  waving  wheat  and 
grass  with  the  different  shades  of  color  re- 
flected the  clouds,  moving  rapidly  across  the 
blue  sky  above,  and  their  shadows  more  rap- 
idly over  the  undulating  green  surface  below, 
causing  a  quick  succession  of  sunshine  and 
shadow,  were  well  calculated  to  awaken  in 
the  beholder  feelings  of  gratitude  to  the  Good 
Father. 

A  deep  thinker  has  recently  said  with  equal 
truth  and  beauty:  "The  universe  is  God 
manifest  to  the  senses."  He  is  in  all  and 
through  all,  giving  motion  to  all  that  moves, 
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and  filling  the  heart  with  gratitude  and  joy. 
in  the  beautiful  and  highly  figurative  lan- 
guage of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  "  The  mountains 
.and  the  hills  break  forth  into  singing,  and  all 
4he  trees  of  the  field  elap  their  hands." 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  those  quota- 
tions thou  wert  so  kind  as  to  share  with  me. 
The  ideas  they  inculcate  belong  to  no  sect. 
They  lie  at  the  foundation  of  universal  Truth, 
find  a  witness  in  the  heart  of  humanity,  and 
crop  out  from  the  enlightened  and  devoted  in 
all  ages  and  nations.  The  eternal  principles 
for  the  government  of  the  heart  of  humanity 
<ire  all  active.  Every  power  of  Deity  is 
■*<  winged  "  as  a  good  angel,  bearing  the  soul 
upward  and  onward  in  the  path  to  the  Good 
Father. 

These  principles  are  the  dependence  of  the 
"true  Friend,  and  all  who  are  governed  by 
them  are  of  one  fold.  George  Fox  founded 
no  sect.  He  invited  all  to  those  principles 
which  are  as  pure  as  Divinity,  as  broad  as 
Humanity,  and  as  enduring  as  Eternity. 
They  are  Individual  Freedom,  Intelligence, 
-Justice,  Truth  and  Love. 
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Correction.  —  On  page  83  of  this  vol- 
ume, 30th  line  of  firet  column,  after  the  words 

a  minute  of  concurrence  from  Purchase 
Monthly  Meeting,"  insert  "  for  Elizabeth 
Walker."  ^ 

Hospitality. — "Use  hospitality  one  to 
^another  without  grudging"  is  an  Apostolic 
injunction  that  has  special  claim  to  our  con- 
sideration at  the  present  time.  The  great 
influx  of  foreigners  from  every  quarter  of  the 
habitable  earth,  and  of  strangers  from  all 
parts  of  our  own  widely  extended  land,  will 
tax  our  houses  of  public  entertainment  to 
their  utmost  capacity,  and  possibly  much 
beyond  the  limits  of  comfort  to  the  guests. 
This  unprecedented  demand  for  accomoda- 
tions will  be  turned  to  pecuniary  gain,  and 
in  many  cases  most  exhorbitant  demands 
will  be  made  upon  the  pockets  of  the  so- 
journers. 

Gur  own  Yearly  Me  sting  occurring  so  near 
the  time  for  the  opening  of  the  great  Exhibi- 
tion, makes  it  incumbent  on  our  members  who 
reside  in  the  city  and  its  near  suburbs,  to  exer- 
cise to  the  very  farthest  extent  of  their  ability 
m  generous  and  cordial  hospitality  towards 


Friends  of  our  own  and  of  other  Yearlyj 
Meetings,  who  come  to  mingle  in  our  delib 
erations. 

If  ever  there  was  an  occasion  when  conser-k 
vatisms  and  nice  social  distinctions  should  be 
forgotten,  and  the  genial,  old-time  welcome! 
to  every  brother  and  sister  in  the  faith  be] 
extended,  it  is  the  present,  and  to  us  it  is 
given  to  show  those  who  come  among  us  from 
distant  country  homes,  that  the  elegancies 
and  luxuries  with  which  many  are  so  abun- 
dantly surrounded,  have  not  in  any  wise 
narrowed  our  hearts  or  dried  the  fountain  of 
Christian  brotherhood. 

It  wants  only  seli-forgetfulness  to  enable 
the  most  wealthy  and  conservative  to  go 
back  for  once  to  the  platform  of  the  early 
disciples;  for  once  to  have,  as  it  were,  "all 
things  in  common,"  not  counting  aught  they 
possess  as  their  own.    Those  who  toil,  and  to] 
whom  economy  is  a  necessity,  need  no  urging] 
upon  this  matter,  they  are  usually  willing  toj 
do  what  they  can,  and  sometimes  more  than] 
their  means  will  warrant,  to  entertain  friends.! 

Plainer  fare  and  simpler  accommodations,! 
even  to  the  crowding  if  need  be,  will  enable! 
us  to  extend  the  freedom  of  our  homes  fori 
one  week  to  many  more,  and  these  will! 
gladly  accept  what  we  offer  when  they  see  it  , 
is  done  for  the  love  of  the  brotherhood.  It 
is  not  enough  that  we  provide  bountifully  in 
the  refreshment  rooms,  we  must  see  that 
Friends  are  not  compelled  to  pay  exhor- 
bitant prices  in  lodging-houses,  or  straight- 
ened for  places  to  rest  from  the  weariness  and 
fatigue  attendant  upon  our  long  sittings. 

Our  exhortation  to  all  is,  "  Use  hospitality 
not  grudgingly,"  but "  with  a  willing  mind  ;" 
for  if  there  be  first  a  willing  mind,  it  is  ac- 
cepted according  to  that  a  man  hath,  and  not 
according  to  that  he  hath  not. 


it 


Social  Mingling. — So  great  is  the  delight 
of  social  intercourse,  and  so  naturally  does  it 
diversify  and  gladden  the  experience  of  daily 
life,  that  it  hardly  seems  appropriate  to  hold 
sociability  up  to  view  as  a  serious  duty  in 
danger  of  being  neglected. 

The  ties  of  family  and  of  personal  friend- 
ship founded  on  congeniality  of  mind  and  of 
pursuits,  bind  together  the  various  social  cir- 
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cles  which  make  up  the  community,  but  it 
unfortunately  often  occurs  that  some  individ- 
uals remain  isolated  by  unavoidable  circum- 
stances, and  are  found  outside  of  the  cheering 
influences  of  intimate  and  sympathetic  com- 
panionship. Those  who  have  only  known  the 
comfort  and  the  strength  of  such  influences, 
and  have  never  tasted  the  loneliness  and  de- 
pression which  comes  of  isolation,  may  indeed 
forget  at  times  that  the  aged,  the  orphan  and 
the  stranger  within  their  gates  are  in  need  of 
that  which  is  more  precious  than  silver  or 
gold,  the  word  of  cheer,  the  hand  clasp  of 
sympathy  and  the  smile  of  love. 

The  interest  lately  manifested  by  Race 
street  Monthly  Meeting  on  behalf  of  new 
members,  and  of  those  who  are  lonely  or  iso- 
lated from  various  causes,  and  the  appoint- 
I  ment  of  a  large  committee  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  best  means  of  carrying  the 
I  kindly  influences  of  social  cheer  to  those  who 
!  have  need  of  such  influences,  ought  to  awaken 
i  others  to  the  necessity  of  doing  what  is  prac- 
ticable in  this  direction.    The  social  evenings 
at  the  various  Meeting-houses,  and  at  the 
Library-room  at  Race  street,  have  been  the 
means  of  introducing  many  of  the  new  comers 
and  the  youth  to  the  notice  of  influential 
friends ;  but  the  aged  and  the  sick  can  not 
come  thus  together  and  will  need  another 
kind  of  care. 

Old  age  is  often  lonely.  The  friends  of 
youth  and  of  middle  life  pass  away ;  incapac- 
ity to  participate  actively  in  the  affairs  of 
general  concern  prevents  the  formation  of 
new  associations ;  the  homes  in  which  the 
lonely  ones  were  once  the  presiding  spirits  are 
dissolved  by  the  touch  of  time ;  and  the  fail- 
ing senses  prevent  the  enjoyment  of  the 
pleasant  sounds  and  sights  of  nature  once  so 
full  of  inspiration  and  comfort.  Surely,  it  is 
well  to  remember  such  as  these  and  to  cheer 
rtheir  evening  way  with  kindly  and  reverent 
sympathy. 

The  orphan,  too,  is  liable  to  be  left  outside 
the  circle  of  happy,  social  influences,  and  needs 
the  care  and  favor  of  those  who  are  blest 
with  the  ties  of  kindred  and  of  home.  The 
excellent  rules  of  our  Society  require  that 
such  shall  become  the  special  wards  of  the 
Society,  and  "freely  partake"  of  everything  | 


needful  for  their  real  interests.  But  the  cor- 
dial hand  clasp  from  some  of  those  who 
are  further  along  in  the  journey  of  life,  the 
word  of  earnest  inquiry  and  of  sympathy,  and 
the  gentle  helpful  deed  are  the  outgrowth  of 
true  Christian  charity,  and  not  the  result  of 
any  rule  of  church  order. 

The  stranger  sometimes  knows  a  depth  of 
loneliness  never  to  be  fully  appreciated  except 
by  those  who  have  drank  of  the  same  cup, 
and  claims  the  sympathy  of  all  who  would  be 
truly  Christian. 

Nothing  in  the  Mosaic  Law  is  more  strik- 
ing, nor  more  beautiful,  than  the  constant 
reference  to  the  duties  of  Israel  toward  the 
sojourner  among  them,  and  it  is  believed  that 
the  effects  of  the  long  observance  of  the 
statutes  of  the  great  Law-giver  in  the  Syrian 
land  has  left  an  indelible  impress  upon  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  Orient. 

The  Great  Teacher,  in  his  parable  illustra- 
tive of  the  reception  of  the  blessed  in  the 
courts  of  the  Most  High,  described  the  King 
as  welcoming  these  with  the  words,  "  I  was  a 
stranger,  and  ye  took  me  in." 

In  reply  to  the  wondering  query  "  When 
saw  we  thee  a  stranger  and  took  thee  in  ?" 
the  answer  was  given,  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  have 
done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these,  my 
brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me." 


"The  Children's  Friend." — It  affords 
us  pleasure  to  give  a  word  of  commendation 
to  this  Monthly,  which  is  prepared  especially 
for  the  entertainment  and  instruction  of  child- 
hood, but  which  is  often  not  unworthy  the 
perusal  of  the  more  mature.  To  write  use- 
fully and  yet  acceptably  for  the  young  re- 
quires special  gifts,  and  the  importance  of  a 
pure  and  healthful  literature  for  children 
should  not  be  overlooked.  To  those  who  de- 
vote themselves  to  this  department  of  literary 
labor,  devolves  in  a  great  degree,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  correct  taste,  as  well  as  the  promotion 
of  right  principle.  Things  old  as  well  as  new 
may  very  properly  be  presented  in  such  a 
publication  as  this,  and  matters  of  real  inter- 
est and  value  are  often  as  acceptable  to  the 
children  as  the  childish  story  or  the  simple 
rhyme. 

We  acknowledge  our  nrglect  to  notice  the 
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change  of  editors,  Mary  Y.  Hough  now  suc- 
ceeding Annie  Bradley  in  the  conduct  of 
"The  Children's  Friend."  All  communica- 
tions should  be  addressed  to  her,  Philadelphia 
Post-office,  box  2,019. 


MARRIED. 

HERITAGE — HAINES. — On  the  30th  of  Third 
mo.,  1876,  under  the  care  of  Woodbury  Monthly 
Meeting,  N.  J  ,  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  par- 
ents, John,  son  of  the  late  Jonathan  and  Esther 
Heritage,  both  deceased,  to  Hannah  Ann,  daughter 
of  William  and  Rachel  Haines,  all  of  Upper  Green- 
wich, N.  J. 

LOVETT— HAINES.— On  the  27th  of  the  First 
month  1876,  under  the  care  of  Green  street  Monthly 
Meeting,  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  father, 
Abraham  W.  Haines,  Edward  Lovett  to  Jennie  L. 
Haines,  both  of  Philadelphia. 


DIED. 

AMBLER. — In  Norristown,  Second  month  22d, 
1876,  Martha  J.,  wife  of  Mahlon  R.  Ambler,  in  the 
54th  year  of  her  age;  an  elder^of  Gwynedd  Monthly 
Meeting. 

GASKILL. — Twelfth  month  31st,  1875,  Letitia 
H.,  daughter  of  Aaron  and  Rebecca  W.  Gaskill, 
aged  7  months. 

GASKILL. — Third  month  15th,  1876,  Aaron  Gas- 
kill,  in  the  37th  year  of  his  age;  both  members  of 
Green  street  Monthly  Meeting. 

KNIGHT.— Near  Edgewood,  Lower  Makefield,  Pa., 
on  Seventh  day,  Fourth  month,  15th,  1876,  Phebe 
A,,  wife  of  Barclay  Knight. 

WAY— On  Fifth-day,  6th  of  Fourth  mo.,  at  the 
residence  of  Thomas  S.  Marshall,  Kennett,  Chester 
co.,  Pa.,  Phebe  M.  Way,  M.  D.,  in  the  63d  year  of 
her  age. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  TOUR  IN  LOWER  EGYPT, 
PALESTINE  AND  SYRIA. 
No.  5. 

We  are  again  ascending  long,  steep,  stony- 
tracts,  scaling  the  mountain  sides ;  a  few 
green  spots  and  partial  cultivation  in  the 
sheltered  hollows.  Picturesque  camels  in 
strong  relief  against  the  blue  sky,  on  some 
distant  ridge.  A  glimpse  of  Jerusalem,  on 
the  top  of  the  mountain ;  and  of  Bethlehem, 
much  nearer,  crowning  the  crest  of  a  lofty- 
hill.  Pastoral  appearances  increase.  The 
olive,  carefully  planted  and  preserved;  the 
fig,  the  vine  and  the  pomegranate,  on  the 
ancient  terraced  system;  watch-towers  scat- 
tered about,  stone  fences  (the  first  we  had 
seen  in  Judea)  for  boundaries.  One  more 
strong  pull  over  a  steep,  smooth,  rocky  ledge, 
and  we  enter  the  convent  of  Bethlehem, 
crowning  the  highest  point  of  all.  Here  we 
lunched  in  the  refectory,  and  then  were  con- 
ducted over  the  place.  It  was  a  gala-day 
when  we  arrived,  on  account  of  the  safe  re- 
turn of  some  pilgrims  from  Jordan.  We  met 


the  gay  procession,  just  leaving,  of  monk 
bearing  flags,  long  reeds,  &c,  &c,  and  firing 
The  catalogue  of  tombs,  sacred  places,  &c. 
shown,  is  too  long  to  mention  :  The  place  oil 
the  Nativity,  the  manger  where  the  Mag| 
presented  their  gifts,  &c,  &c. ;  the  tomb  o 
St.  Jerome,  Paula — and  much  more.  Th< 
amount  of  zeal  and  veneration,  mixed  witl 
so  much  superstition,  is  touching  and  depress 
ing.  Bethlehem,  altogether,  is  a  most  attract 
ive  place,  in  its  good  and  substantial  houses 
all  built  of  white  stone,  and  flat,  looking  ai 
if  their  roofs  were  cut  off;  but  the  most  so  ii 
the  many  associations  of  sacred  and  earb 
history.  The  ride  thence  to  Jerusalem  i 
beautiful,  and  the  approach  far  finer  thai 
from  Jaffa. 

This  tent  life  is  really  very  enjoyable.  I 
is  wet  to  day,  but  hitherto  we  have  had  n« 
interruption  in  the  weather.  It  would  b< 
simply  impossible  to  move  on  in  bad  weathe: 
in  some  places.  We  are  living  quite  luxuri 
ously.  Well  fed,  well  waited  upon ;  iroi 
bedsteads,  with  plenty  of  covering,  instead  o 
being  rolled  up  on  the  ground,  as  I  had  an 
ticipated ;  no  care  and  no  trouble  except  th< 
daily  packing  up  when  in  march ;  and  wel 
horsed,  beside,  we  form  a  most  gallant  com 
pany,  not  wanting  in  the  picturesqe  from  tru 
variety  of  free  costumes.  I  ^ould  give  mud 
for  a  series  of  photographs  as  we  may  b< 
seen  grouped,  or  winding  among  the  Judeai 
hills,  with  our  dragoman  aud  handsome  youn| 
sheik  and  his  attendants  by  way  of  escor 
through  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  and  th< 
perilous  district  of  Jericho,  still  considerec 
unsafe  to  travel,  without  official  protectioi 
from  bands  of  marauders — E.'s  horse  beinj 
occasionally  led  by  the  attentive  young  sheil 
himself  along  some  of  the  more  dangerou 
passes.  But  we  are  all  at  Jerusalem  safl 
again,  where  we  rest  three  days,  to  spend  ii 
that  renowned  city,  which  I  can  give  no  mor* 
than  an  itioeracy  of,  or  I  shall  be  utterly  unl 
able  to  keep  up  with  our  progress. 

After  a  very  boisterous  night,  the  morninJ 
(First-day)  proved  wet  and  stormy.  Bein|| 
the  only  day  on  which  the  Great  Mosque  o| 
Omar  could  be  seen  by  "  Infidels  "  (a  privij 
lege  only  accorded  at  all  quite  recently),  oil 
account  of  the  great  festival  of  the  MahomI 
etans  commencing  to-morrow,  we  proceede<I 
there  early,  in  a  pouring  rain,  under  an  efE] 
cient  guide.  In,  at  the  Damascus  gate  (ai 
all  the  gates  the  street  immediately  turns  all 
right  angles,  and  is  duly  watched  by  one  o II 
more  military),  up  or  down  one  or  two  nai II 
row,  crooked  streets,  through  a  close,  obscur II 
archway  or  passage,  and  a  large  square  il 
gained  (the  Horam  area),  presenting  an  es| 
traordinary  assemblage  of  grandeur  and  ruiri 
architecture  and  foliage,  or  rank  vegetatioi I 
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mingled  up  in  a  strangely  miscellaneous  man- 
ner. In  the  centre,  on  a  raised  marble  plat- 
form, ascended  by  steps,  stood  the  great 
mosque,  covering  Mount  Moriah.  We  had  to 
cross  the  area  in  a  pelting  rain,  flooding  the 
interval  almost  over  foot.  There  was  no  com- 
promise here  in  the  ceremony  of  the  shoes  by 
the  provision  of  slippers;  and  some  of  the 
party  not  being  yielding  were  partially  kept 
back.  E.  had  brought  hers,  and  I  managed 
capitally  by  slipping  on  her  shoes  down  at 
heel ! 

The  great  dome  covers  the  supposed  site  of 
Solomon's   Temple  (at  present  a  disputed 
point),  and  is  built  over  the  summit  of  the 
rock  on  which  Abraham  sacrificed.    The  in- 
terior is  very  magnificent.    Fifty-six  small 
It) but  brilliantly  painted  windows  round  the 
dome.    Sixteen  marble  Corinthian  pillars, 
belaid  to  have  been  taken  from  the  debris  of 
former  temples,  and  an  inner  circle  of  twelve, 
supposed  to  have  belonged  to  Solomon's.  Two 
miraculous  marks  on  the  rock — the  hand  of 
(the  angel  Gabriel  and  a  foot-print  of  Ma- 
homet before  he  ascended  !    Spots  where  Da 
hcyid  prayed  and  Solomon  offered  his  supplica- 
tions.   Very  handsome  Mosaics.    Rock  that 
spoke  when  Mahomet  ascended  !  Mahomet's 
^oratory,  the  rock  above  being  hollowed  out  by 
cljhis  constant  prostrations,  and  risings  with  his 
befbead  against  it !    Close  by,  the  mosque  of  El 
Aksa,  magnificent  basilica,  but  plain  (no  pic- 
tures or  images  are  admitted  by  the  Mahomet- 
ans).   Underneath  were  very  ancient,  mass- 
Jive  pillars,  unique  in  style;  possibly  portions 
pi  the  old  temple;  other  parts  evidently 
nuch  more  modern,  and  built  in  at  differ- 
snt  times.    In  another  part  of  the  mosque 
jure  shown,  the  footprint  of  Jesus !  Outside, 
the  golden  (or  beautiful)  gate  of  the  temple 
8  built  up  with  masonry,  and  is  probably  a 
somparatively  modern  structure.    It  is  the 
pot  where  it  is  said  Mahomet  is  to  sit  and 
udge  the  world. 

Third  month  22d.— Saw  the  other  party  off 
or  the  Jordan  and  Dead  Sea  round,  which 
ve  had  just  accomplished.  Under  a  compe- 
tat  guide  (Paul  Weintraub,  a  seriously 
oinded,  converted  Jew,  Eli  and  Sybil  Jones' 
ttendant  for  forty  days),  we  proceeded  on 
lur  tour  of  the  city.  Facing  us  were  the 
hree  hills  of  Mount  Olivet,  Galilee  (so  called, 
ppropriated  by  Solomon  for  the  tents  of  Is- 
ael  when  they  came  up  to  worship)  and  of 
©opus,  the  scene  of  such  tragic  events.  Past 
t.  Stephen's  gate  (probably  the  old  sheep- 
ftte  and  the  sheep-pools  near  the  place  where 
t.  Stephen  was  stoned),  Valley  of  Jehosha- 
hat,  dry  bed  of  the  Kedron,  grotto  and  tree 
eXXthe  Agony,  chapel  and  tomb  of  the  Vir- 
djD  in  Mary,  that  of  Joseph  and  Anna  (his 
D  lother),  garden  of  Gethsemane  (walled  in, 


the  interior  divided  by  modern  white  palingSj, 
kept  up  as  a  garden,  where  seeds  are  sold), 
eight  very  ancient  olives  (which  may  cer- 
tainly be  more  than  2,000  years  old),  cy- 
presses, &c.  Places  shown  where  the  disci- 
ples slept,  and  where  Judas  kissed  his  Mas- 
ter; pathway  to  the  house  of  Caiphas,  oppo- 
site the  Golden  Gate ;  tomb  of  Absalom ; 
very  ancient  Jewish  grave  stones ;  tombs  of 
Jehoshaphat  and  of  St.  James,  near  which  it 
is  the  great  object  to  be  buried,  it  being  the 
place  of  the  Last  Judgment — it  is  crowded 
all  round  with  grave-stones ;  tomb  of  Zacha- 
rias,  surmounted  by  a  pyramid !  mulberry 
trees,  where  Isaiah  was  sawn  asunder;  Ophel, 
the  Levites'  quarter;  Virgin's  fountain,  in 
which  women  were  washing  clothes ;  En  Ro- 
gel,  the  boundary  of  Judah  and  Benjamin ; 
"Hill  of  Offence,"  on  the  left;  pool  of  Si- 
loam,  and  the  washing- place  in  the  outfalls, 
an  intermitting  stream ;  the  king's  garden, 
situated  below ;  Aceldama,  a  rocky  hillside, 
with  extensive  caverns  and  many  graves, 
forming  a  charnel-house ;  tomb  of  Jonathan. (?) 
Up  the  valley  of  Himmon :  a  portion  of  To- 
phet ;  Mount  Zion,  on  the  right ;  lower  pool 
of  Gihon,  now  dry  ;  fullers'  field  ;  hill  of  evil 
council,  on  which  is  Caiphas'  country  house ; 
close  by  is  the  tree  on  which  Judas  hanged 
himself!  Sir  Joseph  Montefiore's  almshouses, 
&c.  Ascended  to  the  Zion  gate :  place  where 
the  cock  crew,  which  was  through  a  dirty 
stable  yard!  the  "Upper  Chamber,"  where 
the  Last  Supper  was  kept — converted  into  a 
church,  but  long  disused ;  pillar  to  which  our 
Lord  was  bound  when  He  was  scourged ;  re- 
cess where  He  sat  when  He  washed  the  disci- 
ples' feet ;  marble  slab  on  which  the  last  sup- 
per was  spread — the  place  is  neglected,  and 
covered  over  with  spiders'  webs,  &c. ;  model 
of  the  tomb  of  David,  shown  through  a  grat- 
ing ;  baskets  for  doves,  hung  up  in  the  same 
place ;  crypt  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  remains  of 
John,  1he  beloved  disciple's,  house  ;  gateway 
to  that  in  which  Mary  died,  and  part  of  the 
external  wall ;  procession  and  crowds  of  peo- 
ple devoutly  kissing  the  stones ;  cave  full  of 
mosaics  ;  Arabic,  Greek  and  Hebrew  inscrip- 
tions on  the  grave  stones,  with  emblematical 
sculptures  of  their  respective  trades,  in  an 
uninclosed  burying-ground.  Entered  the 
handsome  Zion  gate :  lepers'  quarters,  most 
affecting  spectacles,  but  not  the  old  Scripture 
disease;  Armenian  convent,  richly  orna- 
mented and  imposing  chapel ;  the  spot  where 
James  was  beheaded ;  chair  of  St.  James, 
elaborately  gilt;  strange  pictures;  rich  mo- 
saics ;  beautiful  inlaid  pearl  doors  to  the 
shrine  where  James  was  beheaded ;  stones- 
from  Sinai,  the  Jordan  and  Mount  Tabor.(?) 
house  of  Ananias ;  the  place  where  Ananias 
and  Caiphas  were  seated  when  Christ  was- 
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brought  before  them ;  olive  tree  to  which  our 
X»ord  was  bound;  stones  which  cried  out 
when  he  went  by,  with  certain  chinks  shown 
as  their  mouths  still  open!  tower  of  David. 
Passed  through  a  jabbering,  ragged  crowd  in 
the  market  place.  Steep,  dirty  street  of  Da- 
vid.   Returned  to  camp. 

Afternoon.— Entrance  of  St.  Stephen's 
gate:  Pool  of  Bethesda,  Virgin  Mary's  bath, 
site  of  Pilate's  house,  castle  of  Antonio  ;  Via 
dolorosa,  a  tortuou3,  dirty  street;  Chapel  of 
the  Flagellation,  now  a  Latin  church ;  fine 
pictures;  top  of  Pilate's  house,  overlooking 
a  great  part  of  the  older  portions  of  the  city, 
-&c. ;  Church  of  the  Ecce  Homo,  neat  and  in 
good  order;  a  striking  colored  marble  statue 
of  the  dead  Christ;  Judgment  Hall,  raised 
dais  where  Pilate  stood ;  large  black  cross, 
with  the  three  inscriptions;  where  Jesus 
leaned  against  a  stone  pillar  when  Simon 
took  the  cross ;  square  of  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  used  as  a  market-place, 
where  all  manner  of  relics,  true  and  false, 
small  wares  and  trinkets,  are  sold,  and  are 
eagerly  tried  to  be  imposed  upon  the  stranger ; 
very  tine  facade,  lofty  and  elaborately  fret- 
ted;  cracked  pillars,  in  the  interstices  of 
which  are  placed  bad  teeth,  for  the  sake  of 
curing  the  rest!  magnificent  shrine  and 
dome  ;  slab  of  anointing,  where  the  angel  sat 
upon  the  stone;  the  sepulchre  itself ;  crypt; 
spot  where  the  dust  was  taken  when  Adam 
was  created !  (a  procession  was  taking  place 
in  the  church,  which  we  partially  fell  in  with); 
place  where  the  three  (original)  crosses  were 
found ;  the  actual  Crown  of  Thorns  !  (framed 
and  glazed !) ;  Chapel  of  the  Golgotha ; 
places  where  the  annual  fire  issues  forth  ;  im- 
age of  the  Virgin  ;  place  where  Mary  wept , 
<&c,  &c,  &c,  &c.  Lord  Bute,  a  gentlemanly 
looking  young  man,  in  ordinary  traveling 
dress,  was  most  reverently  attending  to  every- 
thing, in  different  parts  of  the  church,  at- 
tended closely  by  a  priest.  Hospital  of  the 
Knights  of  St.  John:  Tomb  of  Joseph  of 
Arimathea ;  large,  dirty  pool  of  Hezekiah, 
seen  by  going  through  a  bookseller's  shop  out 
of  Christian  street ;  the  great  Jewish  Syna- 
gogue, the  worship  serious,  solemn  and 
unadorned,  mostly  Pharsisees  present;  Jew- 
ish bakery  of  unleavened  bread ;  Jewish 
Passover.  Passed  out  on  the  hill  of  Zion, 
Tuinous  and  overgrown,  a  truly  melancholy 
appearance ;  Tyropean  valley ;  through  a 
wilderness  of  cactus ;  remnants  of  the  grand 
bridge  which  connected  Mt.  Zion  and  Mt. 
Moriah  in  Solomon's  time,  and  so  astonished 
the  Queen  of  Sheba  (there  were  formerly 
five  arches  to  the  bridge — one  of  the  piers 
discovered  by  excavation) ;  wall  of  wailing, 
in  the  holes  and  chinks  of  which  are  placed 
letters,  passages  from  the  Bible,  prayers,  &c, 


under  the  belief  that  the  Almighty  will  he 
and  answer  them  1  Friday  is  the  great  d 
of  lamentation,  when  multitudes  resort  h< 
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The  above  is  merely  a  catalogue  of  soi 
of  the  very  numerous  sights  and  superstitic 
witnessed  in  this  day's  great  exertion  and 
tigue. 

We  had  an  excellent  guide  in  going  o\ 
the  sacred  places,  who  pointed  out  audi 
plained  everything  with  becoming  re?p 
and  seriousness,  but  made  no  demands  on  < 
belief.  The  number  and  extent  were  so  gr 
(there  being  repetitions  of  the  same  thii 
claimed  by  the  different  churches,  each  as  1 
true),  that  one  of  our  clergymen  conteni 
himself  with  the  bald  enumeration  of  havi 
been  shown  "  forty-seven  sights !  "  The  nu 
ber  was,  I  fancy,  much  greater ;  and  the  c 
dition  of  physical,  mental  and  spiritual  pr 
tration  produced  was  very  great  indeed. 

Without  returning  to  our  camp,  we  accep 
a  kind  invitation  from  Dr.  Chaplin  to  t 
(Rev.)  John  Bailey  and  his  wife  having  b 
invited  to  meet  us ;  spent  a  most  pleasant  s 
refreshing  evening.  The  doctor  has  a  gene 
pass  from  the  British  Consul  to  allow  peole 
to  pass  out  of  the  Jaffa  gate  after  suns 
otherwise,  the  orders  not  to  open  the  gates  e 
peremptory.  The  rest  of  our  party,  \  o 
were  a  little  too  late,  were  absolutely  refu  d 
exit  at  the  Damascus  gate,  and  were  v  y 
nearly  put  in  prison,  all  of  them,  for  the 
ther  offence  of  being  out  after  sunset  witljkt\{ 
a  lantern.  The  Jaffa  gate,  only,  is  not  clo  ds] 
quite  so  soon,  and,  weary  as  they  were,  t]  y 
had  to  make  the  best  of  their  way  b|k 
through  the  very  rough  and  fatiguing  stre 
thus  materially  lengthening  the  whole 
tance.  Dr.  Chaplin  not  only  accompaniec 
to  the  Jaffa  gate,  hiimelf,  with  his  serv 
and  a  lantern,  but  sent  him  on  with  us  to 
camp  (a  good  mile),  for  fear  of  accident 

Just  within  the  gate,  Dr.  Chaplin  drew 
attention  to  a  dirty  old  man,  warming  h 
self  by  a  fire  of  crackling  thorns,  with 
ass  by  his  side,  and  black  earthen  pots  p 
around  him.    He  explained  to  us  that 
was  a  potter,  a  very  low  trade,  and  he  a  s 
of  very  low  character,  who  was  obligee 
watch  his  wares  by  night,  that  they  m'hi 
not  be  stolen ;  thus  illustrating  Scripti 
"  Though  ye  have  lain  among  the  pots," 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS  AMONG  THE  FREEDMEN. 


The  following  interesting  letters  have 
cently  been  received  from  our  faithful  te; 
ers  in  South  Carolina : 

"  Mt.  Pleasant,  S.  C,  April  4, 187 
"Jacob  M.  Ellis: 

"  Dear  Friend — A  cold  rain- storm  lb 


Id 
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two  days'  duration,  has  at  last  given  way  to 
one  of  our  most  beautiful  April  days.  The 
very  air  seems  life-giving,  and  the  sunshine 
delightful  to  bask  in.  March  was  a  very  un- 
pleasant month.  Our  coldest  weather  and 
most  severe  frost  coming  thus  late,  tke 
vegetable  crop  is  once  more  a  sufferer.  This 
is  the  third  year  the  farmers  have  suffered  in 
this  way,  and  it  is  very  discouraging,  and 
leaves  them  very  poor,  many  of  them,  indeed, 
in  a  suffering  condition. 

"  Poverty  abounds  on  every  side — in  the 
city  and  in  the  country,  amongst  the  whites 
as  well  as  the  colored — and  yet  we  hear  little 
or  no  complaining. 

"These  poor  people  have  learned  to  bear 
life's  burdens  with  patience  and  courage,  such 
as  might  put  many  a  one  higher  in  the  scale 
of  civilization  to  shame. 

"  The  public  schools  in  this  parish  have  all 
closed,  their  funds  having  given  out.  They 
commenced  in  October,  and  the  teachers  have 
received  no  pay  as  yet ;  what  has  been  done 
with  the  money  appropriated  seems  to  be  a 
question  no  one  is  able  to  answer.  Taxpayers 
grumble,  and  parents  and  teachers  complain, 
but  it  makes  no  difference.  This  State  will 
certainly  bear  considerably  more  reconstruc- 
tion before  all  the  wrongs  get  righted.  To 
one  who  has  been  accustomed  to  the  workings 
Of  free  schools,  such,  too,  as  are  the  pride  and 
boast  of  the  country,  these  poor  attempts 
seem  as  mere  child's  play,  a  perfect  farce. 
The  more  intelligent  portion  of  the  people 
realize  this,  and  our  school  has  been  very 
steady  and  settled  this  winter,  with  quite  as 
many  pupils  as,  in  addition  to  the  industrial 
exercises,  can  well  be  cared  for  by  two  teach- 
ers. I  hope  the  school  may  be  continued  the 
usual  time.  Three  months  of  vacation  seem 
quite  enough  to  spare  for  those  whose  school 
privileges  must  necessarily  be  so  limited. 

"  I  know  full  well  that,  if  the  friends  of 
this  cause  could  see  these  things  as  we  see 
them,  and  realize  the  importance  of  sustain 
ing  these  schools,  it  would  be  the  last  object 
If  benevolence  they  would  retrench  upon, 
if  «  We  have  been  gladdened  by  having  some 
of  our  friends  here  this  winter,  and  would  be 
pleased  to  welcome  more.  We  are  all  well. 
Cornelia  (Hancock)  comes  down  to  see  us 
occasionally.  Her  health  seems  greatly 
improved  since  she  left  school. 

"  Your  friend,       Abby  D.  Monroe." 

In  a  letter  previously  received,  reporting 
for  Second  month,  the  teacher  of  the  indus- 
trial department  states  her  daily  average  of 
upils  to  be  about  fifty ;  that  the  boys  had 
nished  ten  work  baskets  and  thirty-eight 
mats,  and  the  girls  fifteen  garments. 

The  division  of  the  time  for  the  respective 
kinds  of  labor  is,  two  days  in  each  week  for 


general  practice,  including  cutting,  mending, 
stitching,  and  button- hole  work,  and  two  day  a 
for  knitting  floor-rugs  from  rags  cut  in  nar- 
row strips,  sewed  together  and  knit  in  strips, 
and  then  s?wed  together  any  size  we  wish.  Of 
this  they  have  knit  ten  yards,  and  have  com- 
pleted one  mat,  of  a  circular  form.  She  adds  i 

"The  latter  experiment  is  an  effort  at 
industry  and  economy,  to  show  them  what 
may  be  made  out  of  cast-away  scraps,  both 
useful  and  ornamental,  and  to  teach  them  to 
save  everything  that  they  can,  in  any  way, 
by  a  little  ingenuity  and  industry,  turn  into 
some  home  comfort.  These  bare  floors,  naked 
walls  and  empty  rooms,  void  of  everything, 
almost,  that  would  make  home  pleasant,  sug- 
gest the  need  of  frugality.  Our  working 
room  has  been  very  comfortable  this  mild 
winter.  Respectfully  thy  friend, 

"A.  M.  Stanton." 

The  reports  forwarded  by  the  teachers 
show  the  total  number  on  the  roll  to  be  60, 
with  the  astonishing  average  attendance  of 
55,  for  the  Second  month ;  with  64  for  Third 
month,  averaging  a  daily  attendance  of  59  ! 
Of  these  only  four  are  over  sixteen  years  of 
age ;  all  read,  and  all  are  in  arithmetic ;  twelve 
in  grammar,  and  forty-six  write  in  copy-books. 
Surely,  these  rudiments  of  an  education  can- 
not be  thrown  away,  even  if  but  little  more 
is  attained. 

The  devotion  of  these  teachers  to  the  work 
in  which  they  are  engaged  can  scarcely  be 
overrated  ;  but  one  spirit  permeates  the  whole 
of  their  letters  and,  so  far  as  we  can  judge, 
their  actions;  and  yet  we  fear  the  present 
year  must  close  our  labors  in  that  direction  : 
we  have  not  the  funds  requisite  to  sustain  the 
enterprise,  nor  do  we  think  it  probable  we 
can  obtain  them,  unless  a  greater  number  of 
Friends  interest  themselves  than  is  at  present, 
the  case.  J.  M.  Ellis. 

Philadelphia,  4th  mo.  26th,  1876. 


THE  INWARD  WITNESS  OF  GOD. 

"Where  is  your  God  ?"  they  say; 

Answer  them,  Lord  most  Holy! 
Reveal  Thy  secret  way 

Of  visiting  the  lowly  ; 
Not  wrapped  in  moving  cloud, 

Or  nightly-resting  fire, 
But  veiled  within  the  shroud 

Of  silent,  high  desire. 

Come  not  in  flashing  storm, 

Or  bursting  frown  of  thunder  ; 
Come  ingthe  viewless  form 

Of  wakening  love  and  wonder  : 
Of  duty  grown  Divine, 

The  restless  spirit,  still : 
Of  sorrows  taught  to  shine, 

As  shadows  of  Thy  will. 

0  God  I  the  pure  alone — 

E'en  in  their  deep  confessing— 
Can  see  Thee  as  their  own, 
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And  find  the  perfect  blessing  ; 
Yet  to  each  waiting  soul 

Speak  in  Thy  still  small  voice, 
Till  broken  love  'a  made  whole, 

And  saddened  hearts  rejoice. 
- — Anonymous. 

 •  

SONG  OF  THE  IRISH  PEASANT  WIFE. 
Come,  Patrick,  clear  up  the  storms  on  your  brow  ; 
You  were  kind  to  me  once,  will  you  frown  on  me 

now? 

Shall  the  storm  settle  here  when  from  heaven  it  de- 
parts, 

And  the  cold  from  without  find  its  way  to  our 

hearts  ? 

No,  Patrick,  no,  surely,  the  wintriest  weather 
Is  easily  borne,  while  we  bear  it  together. 

Though  the  rain's  dropping  through  from  the  roof 
to  the  floor, 

And  the  wind  whistles  free  where  there  once  was  a 
door ; 

Clan  the  rain,  or  the  snow,  or  the  storm  wash  away 
All  the  warm  vows  we  made  in  love's  early  day? 
No,  Patrick,  no,  surely,  the  dark  stormy  weather 
Is  easily  borne,  so  we  bear  it  together. 

When  you  stole  out  to  woo  me  when  labor  was  done 
And  the  day  that  was  closing  to  us  seem'd  but 
begun, 

Did  we  care  if  the  sunset  was  bright  on  the  flowers, 
Or  if  we  crept  out  'mid  darkness  and  showers  ? 
No,  Patrick,  we  talked,  while  we  braved  the  wild 
weather, 

Of  all  we  could  bear — if  we  bore  it  together. 

Soon,  soon,  will  these  dark,  dreary  days  be  gone  by, 
And  our  hearts  be  lit  up  with  a  beam  from  the  sky, 
Oh  !  let  not  our  spirits,  embitter'd  with  pain, 
Be  dead  to  the  sunshine  that  comes  to  us  then. 
Heart  in  heart,  hand  in  hand,  let  us  welcome  the 
weather, 

And,  sunshine  or  storm,  we  will  bear  it  together  ! 
—  C.  E  Norton. 


FOR  THE  YOUNG. 

WOOD  NOTES  WILD. 

Continued  from  page  159. 

Who  can  know  the  wrens  intimately  with- 
out loviDg  them  ?  They  are  the  cheerfulest 
and  blithest  of  bird  people, — wonderful  little 
chatterboxes,  sociable  and  friendly  to  a  de- 
gree, and  living  in  the  smallest  quarters. 
They  can  squeeze  themselves  into  cracks  and 
crannies,  and  have  been  known  to  set  up 
housekeeping  in  an  old  torn  hat  thrust  through 
a  garret  window.  Look  at  mamma  wren  there, 
hopping  along  the  gravel-walk  in  search  of 
a  breakfast.  She  is  a  funny  little  bundle  of 
maternal  anxiety,  just  about  large  enough  to 
slip  into  a  good-sized  thimble,  with  her  trim, 
brown  skirt  well  tucked  about  her  ankles, 
and  her  expressive  tail  cocked  like  an  anima- 
ted exclamation  point.  There  are  caudal 
lectures  in  her,  and  much  sound  reproof  and 
admonition,  which  doubtless  she  administers 
with  a  sharp  bill  to  the  heads  of  her  disobe- 
dient little  ones. 

No  bird  is  bolder  and  more  fearless  in  its 


friendship  with  human  beings  than  the  wre: 
except,  perhaps,  the  titmouse  in  winter,  ths 

will  almost  let  you  stumble  over  it  if  y<  I 
happen  to  walk  in  the  woods.    I  have  se€ 

these  pretty  little  creatures,  wrapped  in  the  | 

gray  surtouts  and  black  hoods,  tumble  abo^  1 

and  bathe  in  the  snow  with  rollicking,  raptu  » 
ous  glee,  throwing  it  over  their  heads,  due' 

ing,  diving  and  half  burying  themselves  lit  1 

merry  school-boys.  To  them  the  cold  is  i]  1 
spiration  and  life.    They  make  a  playma 

of  the  grim  loneliness  of  the  winter  worl  i  \ 

and  meet  all  its  terrors  with  cheerful  bra  [ 

ado  and  the  sprightly  chick  a-dee-dee  th:  2 
has  given  them  a  name. 

But  the  warm  sunshine  and  balmy  air  th  \ 

gets  all  other  birds  caroling,  sends  the  litt  * 

titmouse  off  to  mope  in  the  deepest  wooc  > 

Flirtation,  courtship,  love,  have  no  chare  1 

for  it  at  a  season  when  every  bush  and  bral  - 

is  the  scene  of  a  delightful  little  romance.  1 

becomes  the  Mrs.  Gummidge  of  its  race,  "  \ 

lone,  lorn  creature,  with  everything  goh  ': 

contrary,"  and  from  the  boldest  and  hardie  « 

of  birds  passes  into  a  senile  condition,  an  ) 

losing  its  power  of  self-guidance,  is  led  abo  ; 

in  dismal  little  colonies  of  eight  or  ten,  esco  i 
ted  by  the  downy  woodpecker. 

Our  larks,  robins  and  blackbirds  are  n  < 

those  of  the  old  world,  which  poets  have  er  « 

balmed  in  the  amber  of  their  verses.    Th<  * 

are  only  cousins,  and  in  some  cases  more  d:  » 

tant  relatives,  of  their  European  namesak«  !  i 

Our  bluebird  takes  the  place  of  the  blackbir  I 
whose  clear,  blithe  whistle  Burns  loved 

hear  as  he  followed  the  plow, — though  \  « 

have  blackbirds  of  our  own,  especially  oi  i 
pretty  red-winged  variety. 

The    Puritan    settlers    found    the    re  * 

breasted  thrush  singing  on  these  bleak  Ne  i 

England  shores  in  the  midst  of  a  pitiless  wi  8 

ter,  and  gave  it  the  dear  old  name  of  robi  f 

best  beloved  of  all  English  songsters  th  i 

haunt  about  moss-grown  homesteads,  and  f  1 1 

the  deep  leafy  lanes  and  orchards  with  the  i 

melody.  We  have  no  substitute  for  the  sk  i 
lark.    Nature  broke  the  mould  when  she  hj 

made  that  perfect  bird.  It  alone  is  privileg<  * 
to  sing  at  heaven's  gate. 

But  our  own  crested  meadow-lark  is  not 

be  despised.    I  have  seen  it  steal  out  of  tl  \ 
woods,  and,  lighting  in  some  thick,  shac 
trees  near  by,  pour  out  an  astonishing  strea 
of  music,  clear,  loud,  piercing, — a  flood 

glee  twisted  in  some  way  into  a  careless  son  * 

Hogg's  beautiful  lines  will  apply  to  our  o^!  '1 
native  lark  : 

"  Bird  of  the  wilderness, 
Blithesome  and  cumberness, 

Sweet  be  thy  matin  o'er  moorland  and  lea  I  v 
Emblem  of  happiness, 
Blest  is  thy  dwelliDg-place, 
Oh,  to  abide  in  the  desert  with  thee !" 
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For  the  silver-tongued  nightingale  we  have 
no  substitute  in  the  North,  except  the  de- 
lightful evening-thrush,  that  sings  more  prop- 
erly during  sunset  and  twilight  than  at  night, 
and  the  whip  poor-will.  Audubon  tells  us 
that  he  loved  the  note  of  the  latter  bird  even 
more  than  the  nightingale's  song,  because  its 
note  had  so  often  cheered  him  in  solitary- 
places.  This  stealthy  and  mysterious  song 
later  seems  like  the  ghost  of  a  bird  that  has 
itjcome  back  to  earth  to  'plain  its  notes  of  dis- 
appointed love. 

The  rollicking  bob-o-link,  though  it  stays 
iwith  us  but  a  short  time,  has  found  a  deep, 
warm  place  in  the  affections  of  country  peo- 
ple.   It  is  a  merry  little  bundle  of  song  and 
feathers,  a  regular  happy-go-lucky  of  idle 
summer  days,  that  swings  on  the  bearded 
grain  or  blooming  grass,  and  gurgles  out  its 
k  music  like  an  accented  laugh.    It  is  almost 
J  choked  with  its  own  glee.    There  are  such 
depths  of  fun  in  its  nature  that  it  seems  to 
be  forever  poking  merriment  at  the  big,  stupid 
world,  with  all  its  discords  and  confusions. 
|  The  blue-jay  is  a  beautiful  fraud*  Noth- 
ing can  exceed  the  loveliness  of  its  azure 
)i  plumage  and  the  elegance  of  its  form.  But 
pis  all  outside  show;  beauty  is  only  feather- 
ijdeep  with  birds,  as  it  is  skin-deep  with  un- 
njfeathered  human   bipeds.     It  is  a  harsh- 
el  voiced  scold  and  common,  vulgar  thief,  and 
squawks  out  its  discontent  in  most  unpleasant 
tones. 

I  If  there  were  a  gigantic  "  ring  "  formed  to 
jjrob  the  bird  treasury,  and  take  the  feathered 
public  generally  by  the  nose,  the  blue  jay 
would  certainly  figure  as  "  boss." 
[Now  they  are  coming  back,  and  with  a 
hearty  welcome  from  all  gentle  hearts.  The 
air  is  filled  with  cheepings,  twitterings,  pip- 
ings, broken  warbles,  and  snatches  of  song. 
jlAs  I  stand  on  a  mild  spring  evening,  with 
it  the  perfumed  breeze  playing  on  my  face,  and 
watch  the  little  winged  voyager  emerge  from 
the  depths  of  space,  directing  its  flight  by  a 
q  power  mysterious  and  divine,  I  cannot  help 
saying  to  myself : — 
"He  who  from  zone  to  zone, 
Guides  through  the  boundless  space  thy  certain 

In  the  long  way  that  I  must  tread  alone, 
Will  lead  my  steps  aright." 

"  There  are  bridal  moments  of  the  soul  ; 
ind  not  easily  forgiven  are  those  who  would 
atter  the  secrets  of  its  high  intercourse  with 
its  Lord. 

"  There  is  a  certain  spiritual  indelicacy  in 
persons  who  cannot  perceive  that  not  every- 
:hing  which  is  a  matter  of  experience  and 
knowledge,  is  therefore  a  subject  for  conver- 
sation. Theje  are  some  things  too  low  to  be 
')  and  some  things  too  high." 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
REVIEW  OF  THE  WEATHER,  ETC. 

FOB  FOURTH  MONTH. 


Rain  during  some  portion  of  the  24 

hours,....,  

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day  

Snow,  including  very  slight  falls  

Cloudy,  witbout  storms  

Clear,  as  ordinarily  accepted  

Total.   

TEMPERATURES. 

Mean  temperature  of  Fourth  mo.,  per 
Penna.  Hospital  

Highest  point  attained  during  month, 
per  Penna.  Hospital  

Lowest  point  reached  during  month, 
per  Penna.  Hospital  

RAIN. 

Rain  during  the  month,  per  Penna. 

Hospital  

Rain  for  the  first  four  months  of  each 

year  


Deaths  during  the  month,  being  four 
current  weeks  for  1875  and  fiye  for 
1876  


1875 

Days. 


1875 
Deg. 


47.76 
74.00 

22.00 


1875 
Inches. 


1.36 
9.99 


1876 
Days. 


30 

1876 
Deg. 


51.37 


31  00 


1876 
Inches. 


1.98 
12.28 


NumVr. 


NumV 


1488  1727 


Bear  in  mind  the  aggregate  for  the  present  year 


contains  one  more  week  than  last  year. 

MEAN  TEMPERATURES. 

Average  of  the  mean  temperatures  of 
the  4th  month  for  the  past  87  years 
Highest  mean  of  temperature  during 

Deg. 

50.25. 
58.15 
44.00 

Lowest  mean  of  temperature  during 
that  entire  period,  1794  and  1798 

The  Marchy  weather  referred  to  in  our  Review  of 
last  month  continued,  with  but  little  intermission, 
during  this  entire  month,  not  stormy  especially,  cor 
exceedingly  cold  ;  but  we  can  find  nothing  more  ex- 
pressive than  to  say,  decidedly  Marchy.  The  5th  and 
6th  were  noted  as  "  clear  and  pleasant,"  the  last- 
named  "  quite  warm."  After  that  down  to  the  26th 
inclusive,  though  we  had  a  number  of  clear  days, 
they  were  all  of  them  cool,  except  the  13th  and  14th. 
On  the  last-named  day,  76  degs.  noted  at  3  P.  M., 
while  on  that  day  Sheffield,  England,  was  visited  by 
eight  inches  of  snow.  On  the  29th  the  mercury 
reached  79  degs.  in  Philadelphia.  The  afternoon, 
evening  and  night  of  the  last  day  of  the  month  were 
very  cold  with  excessively  high  wind,  and  if  the 
ice  seen  in  G-ermantown  and  vicinity  on  the  morn- 
ing of  Fifth  mo.  1st  is  to  be  'credited  to  the  low 
temperature  just  spoken  of,  it  is  the  only  frost  or  ice 
we  have  heard  of  hereabouts  for  Fourth  mo.,  1876. 

By  way  of  refreshing  the  memory  of  our  readers, 
we  will  refer  a  little  to  the  month  of  last  year:  On 
the  13  h,  snow  almost  the  whole  day.  18th,  still 
very  cold;  plenty  of  ice  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick,  with  snow  squalls,  one  or  two  lasting  about 
half  an  hour,  19th,  mercury  down  to  22  !  ice  al- 
most half  an  inch  thick  ;  heavy  snow  squalls.  21st, 
yesterday  mild  and  pleasant;  this  morning  down  to 
30  degrees,  8  A.M.    24th,  a  little  more  snow.  The 
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snow  of  the  13th,  noted  above,  extended  pretty  gen- 
erally throughout  the  State,  being  very  heavy  at 
Mauch  Chunk  and  Scranton  ;  also  heavy  through 
New  York  State.  As  regards  frost,  ice  and  snow  of 
former  years,  our  review  for  Fourth  month,  pub- 
lished in  the  North  American  about  the  2d  of  the 
month  of  last  year,  gave  a  compilation  of  all  the 
years  wherein  eitber  of  these  had  occurred,  com- 
mencing with  1790 — valuable  as  a  reference  for 
those  who  take  an  interest  in  such  matters. 
Philadelphia,  Fifth  month  2,  18*76.  J.  M.  E. 


NOTICES. 

CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 

The  committee  of  Philadelphia  Quarter  will 
meet  Second-day  evening,  Fifth  mo.  8th,  at  Race 
Street  Monthly  Meeting  Room.  Full  attendance 
desired.  James  Gaskill,  Clerk. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  First-day 
School,  General  Conference  will  meet  on  Second- 
day  morning,  Fifth  mo.  15th,  at  8  o'clock,  in  Race 
Street  Monthly  Meeting  Room  (being  Yearly  Meet- 
ing week).  Louisa  J.  Roberts,  Clerk. 

Philadelphia  First-day  School  Union  will  meet 
at  Germantown  Meeting-house,  on  Sixth-day  even- 
ing, Fifth  mo.  12th.  An  Essay  on  Object  Teaching, 
by  Susanna  M.  Gaskill,  will  be  read  and  consid- 
ered.   All  are  invited.  Jas.  H.  Atkinson,  Clerk. 

The  Yearly  Meeting's  Committee  on  Education 
and  Schools  will  meet  on  Third-day,  5th  mo.  16th, 
at  8  o'clock  A.M.,  in  Monthly  Meeting-room,  Race 
street.  Wm.  Wade  Griscom,  Clerk. 

There  will  be  a  Circular  Meeting  held  at  London 
Grove,  Chester  county,  Pa.,  on  the  7th  inst.  at  3 
o'clock. 


ITEMS. 

The  International  Centennial  Exposition  will 
open  in  Philadelphia  on  the  10th  inst. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Philadelphia  Zoological 
Garden  has  been  submitted  to  the  stockholders. 
"  Last  year  there  were  419,776  visitors  ;  the  receipts 
were  $87,984.11 ;  the  animals  number  919,  and  the 
profits  were  $16,712.24." 

In  the  Hoose  of  Commons,  on  the  27th  ult.,  the 
bill  for  removing  the  electoral  disabilities  of  wo- 
men, a  bill  regularly  introduced  tor  many  years 
past,  was  rejected  by  239  against  152.  Messrs. 
Jacob  Bright,  Henry  Fawcett,  Forsyth  and  other 
well-known  Liberals  supported  the  measure.  John 
Bright,  however,  strongly  opposed  the  bill  in  the 
interest  of  the  women  themselves,  as  the  principle 
of  the  bill  was  untenable  and  was  contradicted  by 
universal  experience. 

Frederick  T.  Herbert,  an  officer  of  the  Steam- 
ship Illinois,  writes  his  father,  Capt.  Thos.  Herbert, 
of  Lynn,  from  Liverpool,  that  on  the  late  trip  of 
that  steamer  from  Philadelphia,  a  Jersey  hawk  came 
on  board  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  then  fol- 
lowed the  vessel  all  the  way  to  Liverpool,  resting 
upon  the  yards  only  occasionally,  and  defying  all 
attempts  at  capture  until  within  three  days  of  port, 
when  it  was  caught  by  a  sailor.  It  was  very  large 
and  fierce.  The  Illinois  had  an  exceptionally  pleas- 
ant passage  for  the  season. — Boston  Journal. 

Bread  is  the  staff  of  life,  but  there  are  various 
kinds  of  bread;  some  of  them,  indeed,  scarcely  de- 
serve the  name,  for  bread,  like  other  things,  may 
be  so  improved  upon  as  to  leave  out  altogether 


many,  essentials  of  the  original.  The  finest  wheat< 
bread  is  deficient  in  those  phosphatic  and  purgati' 
constituents  which  are  an  essential  of  the  food  ;  | 
an  article  of  diet,  and  so  ceases  to  be  as  healthy  < 
even  as  nourishing  as  the  article  which  nature  pr< 
vides.  We  prefer  rather  the  dingy-colored  log 
which  is  composed  of  good  seconds,  to  its  more  r 
fined  competitor,  and  we  believe  that  the  ta3te, 
not  the  eye,  will  be  found  to  support  us  in  our  pr 
ference. — Medical  Examiner. 

Prof.  Baird  has  arranged  for  exhibition  at  tl 
Centennial  specimens  of  every  kind  of  Americi 
bird  in  an  immense  group  by  itself.  Prominent  w 
be  the  giant  California  and  the  black  Mexican  vu 
ture;  the  golden,  ring-tailed,  northern  sea,  gr! 
sea,  Washington  and  bald  eagles  ;  every  variety 
owl,  parrot,  paroquet,  cuckoo,  woodpecker,  hur 
ming-bird,  kingfisher,  hawk,  fly- catcher,  swallo 
gnat-catcher,  heron,  duck,  and  in  fact,  everythii 
winged  and  native  to  the  continent,  together  wi 
every  kind  of  tortoise  and  reptile,  every  variety 
fish  and  molluak,  and  complete  groups  of  every  d 
scription  of  quadruped,  with  specimens  of  t 
leather  and  fur  made  from  the  skins  of  each  will 
exhibited. — Del.  co.  Republican. 

±\.t  a  recent  meeting,  in  London,  a  letter,  dictat 
by  Thomas  Carlyle,  giving  his  views  upon  vi1 
section,  was  read :    "  Mr.  Carlyle  bids  me  say  tb 
ever  since  he  was  a  boy,  when  he  read  the  accour 
of  Majendie's  atrocities,  he  has  never  thought 
the  practice  of  vivisecting  animals  but  with  horn 
He  believes  the  reports  about  the  good  results  sa 
to  be  obtained  from  the  practice  of  vivisection  to 
immensely  exaggerated.    Even  supposing  the  go 
results  to  be  much  greater  than  Mr.  Carlyle  belies 
they  are,  and  apart,  too,  from  the  shocking  pain  i 
flicted  on  helpless  animals,  he  would  still  think  t 
practice  so  brutalizing  to  the  operator  that 
would  earnestly  wish  the  law  on  the  subject  to 
altered  so  as  to  make  vivisection,  when  practis 
by  private  individuals,  an  indictable  offense." 

The  educational  question  is  the  problem  of 
states.    In  France  the  government  had  formerb 
monopoly  of  education  ;  no  one  could  open  a  sch<  , 
without    special    governmental    authority.  T 
Catholic  clergy,  curiously  made  liberal  by  their  i 
terests,  carried  through  the  last  French  Assembly  | 
bill  giving  freedom  of  instruction,  and  the  right 
certain  conditions  to  confer  degrees.    This  rigi  > 
Mr.  Wadington,  the  present  Minister  of  Instructs  , 
proposes  now  to  take  from  the  free  schools  and  c< 
fine  to  the  state  or  established  schools.    As  tin 
degrees  are  a  condition  precedent  to  many  imp' 
tant  political  offices,  it  will  have  the  effect,  in 
rectly,  to  put  the  education  of  all  those  who  m€ 
to  make  politics  a  profession,  into  the  hands  of  i  i 
state,  not  of  the  clergy. —  Christian  Weekly. 

The  effects  of  the  electric  shock  on  the  system 
thus  described  by  Prof.  Tyndall,  who,  while  lect 
ing  before  a  large  audience,  inadvertently  toucl 
the  wire  leading  from  fifteen  charged  Leyden  jf  .  1 
and  received  the  whole  discharge  through  his  bo'  3 
Luckily  the  shock  was  not  powerful  enough  to  1 
fatal ;  but  as  the  lecturer  regained  his  senses,  1  I 
experienced  the  astonishing  sensation  of  all   I  I 
members  being  separate  and  gradually  fasten*  ? 
themselves  together.    He  says,  however,  that  "  1  ! 
was  blotted  out  for  a  sensible  interval,"  and  dw«i  | 
with  much  stress  upon  the  opinion  that  "thi  < 
cannot  be  a  doubt  that,  to  a  person  struck  by  ligil 
ning,  the  passage  from  lift  to  death  occurs  with!  ' 
consciousness  being  in  the  least  degree  implicatl  I 
It  is  an  abrupt  stoppage  of  sensation,  unaccoinpan|l  I 
by  a  pang. — Del.  co.  Republican. 
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"take  past  hold  op  instruction;  let  her  not  go;  keep  her;  for  she  is  thy  life. 
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THE  GIFT  OF  MINISTRY  AMONG  FRIENDS. 

/  BY  WM.  BALL. 

[The  following  essay,  taken  from  the 
Fourth  month  number  of  the  British  Friend, 
though  differing  in  some  of  its  allusions  and 
modes  of  expression  from  what  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  use  in  our  branch  of  the  Society, 
the  suggestions  it  contains  are  worthy  of  be- 
ing pondered  by  Friends  everywhere  who  are 
called  to  the  ministry. 

We  have  somewhat  abridged  the  article  by 
omitting  a  few  passages  which  do  not  apply 
to  our  portion  of  the  Society  of  Friends. — 
Eds.] 

It  is  not  easy  to  approach  so  delicate  a 
subject  as  the  mode  in  which  ministry,  as  we 
look  on  it,  is  to  be  exercised ;  and  yet  a  few 
hints,  that  are  rather  suggestive  than  at  all 
exhaustive,  however  wanting  in  authority, 
may  not  be  wholly  without  their  me. 

The  young  beginner,  rightly  led  into  this 
great  work,  is  often  so  gently  dealt  with  that 
faith  is  not  taxed  much  beyond  the  giving  up 
to  speak — in  itself  no  small  act  of  faith — so 
that  it  may  seem  permitted,  in  that  stage, 
when  also  the  communication  is  likely  to  be 
brief,  to  see  beforehand  very  much  what  is  to 
be  spoken.  But  as  there  is  a  growth  in  the  gift, 
faith  will  find  its  exercise,  not  only  in  making 
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the  offering,  but  in  not  seeing  beforehand 
much  of  what  may  have  to  be  expressed. 
And  thus  the  humble  and  subjected  mind,  in 
moving,  under  the  impression  of  duty,  in  the 
divine  fear  and  by  the  constraining  of  the 
love  of  Christ,  realizes  that  engagements  in 
this  ministry  are  truly  works  of  faith  no  less 
than  labors  of  love.  At  the  same  time  a 
child  like  confidence  will  be  witnessed,  and 
increased — that  there  will  be,  in  connection 
with  a  clear  requisition  to  speak,  the  needful 
help  and  furnishing  in  the  speaking.  Though 
no  rule  can  be  laid  down,  it  is  probable  that 
such  ministry  as  thus  proceeds  in  simple  faith, 
without  pre  occupation  with  the  subject,  or 
aim  at  completeness  in  its  treatment,  will  be 
the  most  fresh  and  lively.  The  committing 
one's  self  to  what  is  believed  to  be  a  true 
opening  for  the  work,  in  the  trust  as  well  as 
the  obedience  of  faith  is,  in  itself,  an  accept- 
able offering,  and  often  owned  by  the  special 
favor  of  unction  in  the  delivery  of  what  ap- 
pears to  be  required.  This  submissive  state, 
as  it  were,  of  the  child,  that  can  only  go  in 
and  out  before  the  people,  in  this  weighty 
service,  by  the  wisdom  that  is  from  above,  is 
a  state  that  is  greatly  freed  from  anxiety  as  to 
what  may  be  the  scope  and  the  texture  of  the 
communication  to  be  made.  There  is  some 
humble  trust  that,  in  keeping  to  a  clear  and 
fresh  opening,  and  going  along  with  its  un- 
folding, the  holy  proportion  in  the  doctrinal 
and  the  practical  will  obtain,  and  that  preser- 
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vation  from  material  error  will  be  vouchsafed. 
In  fact,  under  a  renewed  and  genuine  call  to 
service,  something  will  be  known,  amid  all 
its  exercise  and  weight,  of  the  sweet  and  sus- 
taining experience  that  "  where  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  is,  there  is  liberty."  But  now  arises 
a  liability,  if  not  a  peril,  for  the  minister,  in 
the  possible  crowding  in  upon  the  mind,  in 
the  service,  of  many  presentations  of  subject 
matter  that  may  have  a  color  of  fitness  and 
of  good,  and  yet  would  really  be  found  only 
to  load  and  clog  the  offering.  Nothing,  per- 
haps, more  belongs  to  experience  in  the  min- 
istry and  marks  some  proficiency  in  the  much 
training  that  it  needs,  than  a  quick  percep- 
tion of  what  to  take  and  what  to  leave  in 
these  abounding  presentations ;  for,  with  those 
who  are  well  up  in  Holy  Scripture,  familiar 
with  the  various  studies  of  divinity,  with  ex- 
position and  commentary,  and  to  whom  all 
subjects  belonging  to  religion  and  the  Bible 
are,  as  they  ought  to  be,  deeply  interesting — 
with  these  it  cannot  be  but  that  such  presen- 
tations will  abound.  They  also  flow  in,  some- 
times, previous  to  speaking ;  and  it  is  notice- 
able how,  under  a  little  patient  waiting,  those 
that  seemed  most  bright  and  fruitful  will 
often  fade,  while  the  one  that  promised  less 
receives  the  mark  of  requisition.  And  as  to 
the  many  Scripture  passages  that  present  to 
the  speaker,  and  look  illustrative  or  confirm- 
atory ,they  should  be  met  by  the  same  quick  per- 
ception, as  to  whether  they  also  have,  or  have 
not,  some  stamp  of  requisition  upon  them,  or 
may  be  the  mere  product  of  a  ready  memory. 
For,  excellent  as  is  the  right  and  lively  cita- 
tion of  Scripture,  it  would  be  a  dreary  pro- 
cess to  quote  all  that  may  occur,  for  text  sug- 
gests text  to  those  well  up  in  the  Bible  (as 
©very  minister  ought  to  be) ;  and  where  there 
is  the  want  of  this  perception  (which  in  the 
more  experienced  becomes  almost  an  intui- 
tion) of  what  must  be  taken  and  of  what  may 
be  left,  what  guarantee  can  there  be  for  that 
condensed  "  brevity  "  which  is  often  as  truly 
the  crown  of  ministry  as  it  is  "  the  soul  of 
wit "  ?  Unless,  in  connection  with  the  whole- 
some sense  of  what  it  is  to  engage  in  the  occu- 
pation of  Meetings  for  Worship,  and  with  the 
sense  also  that  only  the  true  putting  forth  for 
it,  and  guidance  in  it,  will  prevent  spiritual 
worshippers  from  being  disturbed  by  it — un- 
less, in  this  connection,  due  place  is  given  to 
the  foregoing  considerations,  what  is  there  to 
hinder  the  well-versed  in  Scripture  and  the- 
ology, with  good  memories  and  suggestive 
minds,  from  that  sort  of  "  going  on,"  of  which 
the  effects  upon  a  meeting  can  scarcely  be 
expressed,  even  were  it  desirable  to  make  the 
attempt?  And  if  it  be  a  case  in  which  the 
speaker  may  be  too  much  engrossed  vuth  the 
exercise  in  hand  to  be  alive  to  that  of  others,  j 


or  to  the  state  of  the  meeting,  and  to  all  sur- 
rounding circumstances,  then,  indeed,  it 
amounts  to  a  case  of  difficulty  that  is  felt, 
though  the  sense  of  it  may  be  tenderly  and 
considerately  suppressed. 

I  shrink  from  going  much  into  the  matter 
of  long  addresses,  further  than  to  hint  that, 
in  Meetings  for  Worship  such  as  ours,  if  a| 
lengthened  occupation  of  them  by  any  indi- 1 
vidual  is  really  acceptable,  it  must  be  as  the 
exception  and  not  as  the  rule.  And  even 
then,  will  not  the  acceptance,  on  the  part  of 
the  spiritual  at  least,  be  rather  where  the 
address  extends  by  the  evident  succession  of 
lively  openings,  than  where  symptoms  appear 
that  the  memory  and  the  intellect  may  be 
mainly  working,  or  where  any  traces  are  de- 
tected of  that  thinking  out  of  a  subject  in 
somewhat  of  a  chain,  so  to  speak,  which  fet- 
ters the  true  freedom,  and  seems  too  much 
like  the  mechanism  of  "sermons"  in  other 
congregations?  In  general,  it  is  wise  and 
safe  so  to  proceed  that,  if  sensible  of  the 
withdrawing  of  life,  there  may  be  a  retreat 
from  the  service  without  any  breaking  of  a 
cham,  or  any  painfully  abrupt  conclusion. 
Meetings  can  perceive  the  want  of  life  as  well 
as  the  speaker,  and  it  is  heavy  work,  for  both, 
to  go  on  without  it. 

If  this  appear  like  the  taking  of  too  high  1 
ground  for  the  ministry,  let  it  be  remembered  I 
that  the  views  thus  imperfectly  set  forth  on 
the  subject  are  understood  to  be  still  held  by 
the  Society.  Certainly  they  have  never  been 
disavowed,  at  all  events  they  are  very  hum- 
bling to  the  rightly  concerned  minister.  Per- 
haps they  will  seem  less  impracticable  or 
mystical  when  we  consider  that  our  Lord  en- 
joined His  disciples,  when  brought  before 
rulers  and  kings,  to  take  no  thought  before- 
hand what  they  should  speak,  nor  to  premed- 
itate— "but  whatsoever  shall  be  given  you  in 
that  hour,  that  speak  ye,"  &c.  (Mark  xih 
11.)  So  that,  if  they  were  to  be  thus  depen 
dent  when  they  had  to  speak  for  themselves 
in  their  own  defence,  it  scarcely  appears  un 
reasonable  that  the  same  rule  should  apply 
in  speaking  for  the  Ruler  and  King  Himself, 
in  the  ministry  of  His  word,  and  the  pro 
claiming  of  His  gospel.  At  the  same  time 
it  must  be  admitted  that  these  are  views  which 
exclude  from  our  Meetings  for  Worship  what 
is  termed  "  the  gift  of  teaching,"  which  re- 
quires another  sphere,  with  confessedly  greater 
liberty  of  leaning  to  the  understanding.  It 
could  not  be  efficiently  employed  without  dis 
regard  to  the  conditions  under  which  only 
the  spiritual  gift  of  ministry  is  to  be  exer 
cised.  Offerings  from  this  ]%st  should  arise 
pro<  etd,  and  conclude  in  the  life  and  unctio 
of  the  gospel,  and  under  the  constant  remum 
i  brance  that  as  there  may  be,  at  any  tim 
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" shutting"  as  well  as  "opening,"  it  is  best 
to  go  along  uncommitted  to  further  matter 
by  any  anticipating  of  it. 

The  strong  opinions  of  the  speaker  should 
never  color  the  ministration.  They  would 
make  a  very  hurtful  admixture.  If  largely 
infused,  they  would  almost  destroy  the  char- 
acter of  a  message,  by  making  the  address 
less  from  Christ  than  from  the  speaker. 
There  was  a  day  (within  recollection)  when 
some  thought  the  inward  work,  and  others 
the  atonement,  must  be  preached  in  season 
and  out  of  season,  as  it  were.  Did  not  some 
Elders  even,  in  that  day,  think  they  could 
prescribe  the  right  sort  of  preaching  ?  Let 
us  hope  not;  at  all  events,  such  ideas  are 
abandoned  now,  not  to  be  heard  of,  we  may 
trust,  any  more.  The  true  teaching  to  min- 
isters, in  that  troublous  day,  would  have  been 
to  go  on,  just  as  they  had  begun,  in  simple 
dependence,  on  fresh  openings,  not  of  their 
own  opinions,  but  of  the  Spirit,  in  the  same 
humility  and  fear  of  the  Lord  (some  of  them, 
indeed,  very  much  kept  silence  in  that  time, 
for  it  was  an  evil  time) ;  and  the  effect  would 
have  been  that,  instead  of  their  ministry  be- 
ing hurt,  and  the  cause  damaged,  they  might 
have  been  enabled,  in  the  needful  time,  to  set 
forth  both  the  foundation  and  the  superstruc- 
ture iu  holy  proportion  and  with  calming  ef- 
|  feet.  But  however  honest  they  were  in  their 
zeal  and  excitement,  the  Head  of  the  Church 
would  not  own  efforts,  on  either  side,  to  use 
the  ministry  for  setting  things  straight  in  the 
will  of  man.  The  whole  burden  should  have 
been  cast  upon  Himself,  who  alone  was  able 
to  bear  it,  and  who  never  countenances  the 
spiritual  Atlas  in  taking  the  church  and  its 
troubles  upon  his  own  shoulders. 

Meetings  are  still  impressible  by  what  is 
spoken  in  the  life.  Even  the  younger,  and 
those  who  may  seem  rather  intellectual  than 
serious,  can  be  touched  by  unction.  There  is 
much  desire  to  meet  this  class,  and  especially 
the  intellectual  and  serious  also,  in  our  day. 
But  there  could  be,  hardly,  a  greater  mistake 
than  to  suppose  that,  even  on  these,  a  better 
impression  v/ould  be  made  by  another  sort  of 
ministry  more  like  the  ordinary  "pulpit" 
exercitations. 

Certain  requisites,  however,  must  mark  the 
hearer  also,  for  the  ministrations  of  our  meet- 
ings to  be  availing.  There  should  be  no  anx- 
iety to  hear  preaching,  which  often  hinders 
the  opening  of  a  spring  of  right  ministry ; 
and  yet  there  should  be  that  state  wtich  an- 
swers to  the  significant  description,  "He  that 
hath  an  ear  let  him  hear."  The  communica- 
tion should  be  received  as,  what  it  purports 
to  be,  a  message  to  the  church ;  and  the  mes- 
senger should  be  considerately  rather  than 
critically  regarded.    To  this  nothing  is  more 


likely  to  contribute  than  the  message  being 
closely  kept  to,  without  extraneous  adjuncts 
that  call  attentiou  to  the  messenger.  Seeing, 
also,  that  it  is  the  being  entrusted  with  a 
message  that  alone  gives  warrant  to  speak, 
there  is  a  special  fitness  in  delivering  it  as 
simply  as  may  be.  Thu3  introductions  and 
apologies  are  banished ;  and,  as  the  message 
is  kept  to,  it  is  noticeable  how  the  "I"  and 
the  "  my "  of  the  messenger  can  disappear, 
and  how  expressions  that  draw  notice  to  the 
speaker  are  dropped. 

It  may  not  be  altogether  foreign  to  this 
topic  to  observe  that  intervals  of  silence  are 
favorable  to  the  good  effect  of  ministry. 
Even  when  several  speak,  and  there  may  be 
scarcely  room  for  all  who  have  something  on 
their  mind,  it  is  well  that  one  do  not  follow 
another  without  a  pause.  Nor  does  it,  by 
any  means,  involve  a  loss  to  the  meeting  that 
some  of  the  exercises,  even  of  upright  hearts 
should  be  suppressed.  It  is  better,  every  way, 
for  individuals  to  bear  burdens,  than  to  bring 
upon  meetings  what  is  burdensome.  Nothing 
more  marks  a  sound  and  ripe  experience  than 
to  so  far  sit  loose  to  our  own  exercise  as  to  be 
content,  if  the  way  do  not  open  for  expressing 
it  except  at  the  risk  of  loading  the  meeting 
by  addition,  when  to  the  apprehension  of  oth- 
ers, it  may  have  been  left  well  before.  Inex- 
perience often  lives  in  a  world  of  its  own  and 
cannot  hold  its  own  exercise,  as  it  were,  at 
arm's  length,  according  to  the  state  and  re- 
quirement of  the  meeting.  In  the  intervals 
of  silence  just  alluded  to,  and  which  are  so 
appreciated,  even  by  outsiders,  that  we  were 
the  more  to  blame  in  parting  with  them,  there 
is  often  much  prayer — prayer  for  the  minis- 
ters, and  for  the  right  course  of  worship  and 
service,  as  well  as  for  ourselves  and  the  con- 
gregation; all  of  which  greatly  helps  the 
weight  and  solemnity  of  the  meeting.  Such 
solemn  meetings,  perhaps  especially  when 
there  is  much  silence,  might  be  spoken  of  as 
"prayer  meetings."  And  for  this  reason, 
among  others,  that  term,  as  applied  to  any 
special  meetings  for  vocal  prayer,  will  never, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  find  currency  among  Friends. 
They  may  have  been,  sometimes,  too  fastidious 
about  phrases;  but  where  a  phrase  contro- 
verts a  principle,  it  is  wisdom  to  reject  it,  and 
there  can  be,  obviously,  no  arrangement  by 
which  prayer  shall  be  bespoken,  without  a 
surrender  of  those  principles  in  regard  to  our 
approach  unto  God  in  spiritual  worship, 
which  distinguish  the  Society. 

William  Ball. 


God  be  merciful  unto  us  and  bless  us ;  and 
cause  his  face  to  shine  upon  us.  Selah.  That 
Tiiy  way  may  be  known  upon  earth,  Thy  sav- 
ing health  among  all  nations. — Ps.  67. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
A  WORD  OF  CAUTION. 

While  lately  engaged  in  reading  over  the 
12th  chapter  of  Paul's  1st  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  in  which  he  writes  of  diversities 
of  gifts  and  differences  of  administration,  all 
from  the  same  Spirit,  my  mind  became  inter- 
ested in  the  query  whether  we  as  individuals 
were  as  careful  as  we  should  be  in  discrimi- 
nating rightly  between  that  which  has  been 
given  to  us  by  our  Heavenly  Father  and  that 
which  our  own  wills  and  inclinations  would 
lead  us  to  assume.  Having  a  gift  for  some 
special  church  service,  are  we  content  to  labor 
in  it  in  humility,  or  do  we  desire  to  be  thought 
great  among  men,  and  undertake  to  perform 
duties  for  which  we  are  as  yet  unqualified  ? 

The  chapter  is,  to  my  mind,  instructive. 
I  am  well  aWare  that  we  cannot  fathom  the 
wisdom  of  Omnipotence  in  bestowing  various 
gifts  on  men,  nor  penetrate  into  the  depths 
of  His  loving  power,  but  we  may  pause  to 
consider  how  far  the  talent  each  one  of  us 
holds  is  profitably  occupied. 

We  readily  comprehend  the  meaning  of 
Paul  when  he  intimates  that  the  body  suffers 
from  the  loss  of  a  hand  or  a  foot,  and  know 
that  weakness  must  ensue  whenever  a  mem- 
ber neglects  to  perform  his  proper  duty  in  the 
church.  And  we  may  infer  from  the  con- 
cluding part  of  the  chapter,  that  Paul  saw 
clearly  that  an  individual  might  have  one  of 
the  gifts  that  he  enumerated  without  having 
more.  Now  we  know  that  the  hand  cannot 
perform  the  functions  of  the  foot,  that  the 
ear  cannot  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  eye  ; 
and  yet  each  is  necessary  for  the  performance 
of  some  function  for  the  good  of  the  whole.  So 
long  as  all  parts  work  in  harmony,  the  health 
of  the  body  is  preserved ;  but,  if  otherwise, 
and  the  hands  hang  down  paralyzed,  the  eye 
becoming  blind,  and  the  ear  deaf,  suffering 
must  inevitably  ensue  throughout  the  whole 
body. 

As  our  Yearly  Meeting  is  approaching,  I 
feel  a  concern  that  its  members  should  as- 
sume their  proper  places  in  the  body  ;  each 
one  exercisiog  the  gift  committed  to  him  with 
judicious  care.  I  desire  that  those  who  stand 
prominently  among  us  may  give  room  for  all, 
weighing  well  their  words  before  offering  them, 
and  feeling  that  they  arise  with  life  and  in 
the  spirit  of  Divine  love. 

In  the  body  of  our  Yearly  Meeting  there 
are  many  concerned  Friends  who  sit  mostly 
in  silence,  unwilling  to  take  up  the  time  of 
the  meeting  in  the  expression  of  their  own 
deep  feelings  for  its  welfare,  and  who  some- 
times find  relief  in  the  utterances  of  those 
they  deem  more  gifted.  These  silent  burden- 
bearers  I  regard  as  the  heart  of  our  religious 


Society,  and  it  is  upon  them  that  the  respon- 
sibility of  keeping  up  our  organization  great- 
ly rests.  Those  who  represent  the  hand  or 
the  foot,  the  eye  or  the  ear,  have  a  most  im- 
portant mission,  and  I  would  not  lessen  their 
influence,  but  would  be  glad  to  feel  that  each 
one  was  restricted  within  rightful  limits,  for 
I  am  convinced  that  their  services  are  the 
most  appreciated  and  their  influence  the 
most  deeply  felt,  when  self  is  laid  low  and 
all  is  brought  into  subjection  to  the  living 
principle  which  is  recognized  as  "  Christ 
within."  S.  P.  W. 

.  Philadelphia,  Fourth  month,  1876. 


INCARNATION. 


To  say  that  God  incarnated  Himself  in  a 
single  individual  of  all  the  multitude  of  the 
human  family ;  that  once,  and  once  only,  in 
all  the  ages  of  time,  He  manifested  Himself 
in  a  human  person,  is  a  proposition  which 
cannot  satisfy,  if  it  does  not  shock  the  un- 
prejudiced mind.  But  expand  the  proposi- 
tion: say  that  God  is  manifest  (and  that  m 
the  only  logical  sense  in  which  we  can  speak 
of  incarnation)  in  every  inspired  teacher  and 
prophet  of  Truth  and  righteousness,  in  every 
holy,  self-sacrificing  life,  in  every  martyr  who, 
living  or  dying,  devotes  himself  to  any  great 
and  worthy  cause,  manifest  in  all  whom  love 
of  Truth  or  love  of  God  and  man  is  the  ruling 
motive  or  principle  of  action,  say  with  Paul 
that  all  "  who  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
are  sons  of  God,"  precisely  in  the  sense,  if 
not  in  the  degree,  in  which  Jesus  was  the  Son 
of  God  ;  that  the  real  distinction  and  pecu- 
liarity of  Christ  was  not  an  exceptional,  but 
a  sublimely  typical  nature  and  life ;  not  that 
He  was  the  only  God-man,  but  the  type  of 
the  God  man  in  all  generations, — say  this,  and 
you  assert  what  no  unprejudiced  thinker  and 
no  philosophic  student  of  religion  will  deny. 

....  God  incarnates  Himself  in  human 
society  just  so  far  as  the  kingdom  of  God  is 
established  in  the  world.  Every  triumph  of 
Truth  and  Eight  which  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
achieves  over  selfish  passion  and  unrighteous 
custom,  like  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  the 
emancipation  of  woman  ;  every  principle  of 
justice  which  gains  ascendency  in  human 
legislation,  which  incorporates  itself  in  civil 
society,  every  institution  which  labors  in  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  for  the  relief  of  human  mis- 
ery, and  the  furtherance  of  human  well-being, 
is  a  step  in  that  progressive  incarnation  of 
Divine  attributes  in  human  kind  which  illus- 
trates and  fulfills  the  prophetic  prayer  of 
Christ,  "  That  they  all  may  be  one  in  us." — 
F.  H.  Hedge. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  MINISTRY. 

This  subject  appears  to  have  elicited  con- 
siderable attention  of  latter  times  in  religious 
organizations  outside  the  pale  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  and  the  writer  has  long  been 
convinced  that  nearly  all  of  these,  while  they 
still  cling  to  the  outward  forms,  and  while 
they  still  uphold  the  necessity  of  a  collegiate 
education,  and  what  we  (possibly  sometimes 
unjustly)  call  a  man-made  ministry,  they  yet, 
as  do  we,  demand  something  more,  and  the 
thoughtful  amongst  them  are  not  satisfied 
with  the  husks,  but  claim  that  their  teachers 
shall  and  must  give  the  Spirit  the  ascendency, 
and  that  the  Spirit  of  the  Almighty  must 
constitute  the  mainspring  of  all  their  efforts, 
-and  be  the  basis  of  their  ministerial  service. 

The  public  at  large  show  in  various  ways 
that  it,  too,  is  alive  to  the  importance  of  the 
subject,  and  that  the  spirit  of  inquiry  is 
abroad  and  cannot  be  suppressed.  It  is  even 
made  a  theme  for  public  discussion,  corro- 
borative of  which  is  the  following  item  which 
fthe  writer  clipped  from  one  of  our  newspa- 
pers, viz  :  "  Indianapolis  ministers  are  going 
to  discuss  '  What  constitutes  a  call  to  the 
ministry.'  Some  sort  of  practical  answer  to 
this  question  would  be  of  value  and  interest." 

If  the  above  was  authentic  information 
(and  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  it),  it  is 
probable  the  contemplated  discussion  has 
taken  place  ere  this.  The  comment,  "  Some 
wrt  of  practical  answer  to  this  question  would 
be  of  value  and  interest"  is  also  indicative  of 
>  the  spirit  of  inquiry  before  referred  to. 

During  the  Fall  of  last  year,  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church  held  a  Convention  in 
this  City,  which  was  termed  a  "  Church  Con- 
gress" for  the  examination  and  discussion  of 
various  subjects  touching  their  interests  as  a 
body,  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  writer  to 
introduce  here  a  few  extracts  from  a  report 
of  the  addresses  then  made. 

On  the  subject  of  "  The  Work  of  the  Minis- 
try" one  speaker,  in  referring  to  the  duties  of 
parents  in  this  particular,  declared  that  "  the 
grandest  thing  that  can  be  done  for  the  Glory 
of  God  is  to  train  a  child  to  preach  the  Gospel; 
the  Christian  family  must  do  the  work ;  the 
domestic  exchange  must  train  the  candidate  : 
the  family  altar  prepare  them." 

A  few  words  in  the  above  are  particularly 
expressive, "  the  domestic  exchange  must  train 
the  candidate ;  the  family  altar  prepare 
them." 

Another  clergyman  remarked,  "  Tru  work 
is  done  for  the  love  of  the  work  itself.  You 
can  no  more  make  a  live  minister  out  of  a 
young  man  by  sending  him  through  a  course 
at  college  than  you  can  make  an  artist  out 
of  one  by  sending  him  to  a  school  of  design." 


adding  further  on  in  his  address,  "  I  do  not 
wonder  that  the  demand  and  supply  fall  off 
when  I  see  quarreling  among  the  clergy  as  to 
the  style  and  color  of  the  garments  ;  whether 
they  should  burn  candles  or  not,  or  whether 
they  shall  turn  their  faces  to  the  north  or 
south  during  communion,  while  all  the  time 
dishonesty,  intemperance  and  crime  of  all 
kinds  are  going  on  around." 

The  idea  was  also  advanced  by  one,  that 
more  independence  was  needed.  Another 
speaker  thus  expressed  himself,  "  The  Sav- 
iour was  a  preacher,  and  that  was  his  prin- 
cipal office.  To  quicken  into  new  life  the 
church  they  needed  preachers.  They  should 
preach  the  word  of  God,  not  sciences  or 
ethics ;  there  is  too  much  of  great  intellectual 
preaching,  science  and  poetry  would  never 
save  souls,  and  ihe  winning  of  souls  to  Christ 
was  the  work  of  the  ministry." 

Now,  although  much  was  urged  by  nearly 
all  the  speakers  in  this  convention,  of  the 
necessity  of  a  collegiate  education  as  one  of 
the  means  of  a  preparation  for  the  ministry, 
thus  inculcating  and  upholding  a  principle 
that  we,  as  a  people,  cannot  endorse ;  still, 
enough  may  certainly  be  seen  in  the  above 
to  show  that  there  is,  at  the  same  time,  a 
deep,  honest  under-current,  and  an  independ- 
ence of  thought  and  speech  that  did  not  exist 
in  former  years.  A  word  or  two  here  as  to 
"  Hireling  Ministry."  The  writer  is  no  apol- 
ogist for  it,  and  has  the  strongest  kind  of 
testimony  to  bear  against  the  thing,  hireling 
ministry,  but  cannot  stigmatize  every  indi- 
vidual as  an  hireling  who  receives  pay  for 
his  ministerial  functions.  These  are  various, 
and,  where  a  pastor  is  true  to  the  duties 
usually  confided  to  him,  consumes  all,  or 
nearly  all,  his  time,  and  the  compensation 
ought  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  only  pay  for 
preaching.  Some  allowance  should  also  be 
made  for  the  different  standpoints  of  educa- 
tion which  we  occupy. 

In  conclusion,  the  writer,  in  his  advocacy 
of,  and  unswerving  belief  in,  the  rightfulness 
of  a  Free  Gospel  Ministry,  cannot  close  his 
eyes  to  the  appearances  of  the  love  of  power 
(so  inherent  in  human  nature)  that  exists 
with  the  clergy  as  a  body,  and  the  watchful 
care  that  should  be  exercised  to  resist  its 
insidious  approaches.  But  it  i3  cheering  to 
have  the  evidence  that  this  power,  even  when 
attained,  is  of  a  different  character  from  that 
formerly  exercised,  and  cannot  hold  its  vic- 
tims helpless  as  it  once  did,  while  those  wield- 
ing it  would  not,  if  even  so  disposed,  dare  to 
make  the  attempt.  Free  thought  and  free 
speech  have  become  too  potent  for  this. 

J.  M.  E. 

Philadelphia,  Uh  mo.,  1876. 
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THE  BRAZILIAN  EMPEROR. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have 
abundant  reason  to  give  this  imperial  per 
sonage  a  heart-felt  welcome  to  their  shores, 
for  seldom  has  any  prince  or  ruler  earned  so 
honorable  a  place  in  the  esteem  and  afFec 
tions  of  his  fellow  men. 

The  Brazilian  Empire  began  with  the 
flight  of  the  Braganzas  from  Portugal,  in 
the  beginning  of  this  century.  They  em 
barked  for  the  new  world  to  escape  capture 
by  the  advancing  armies  of  Napoleon  I,  and, 
under  the  convoy  of  a  British  fleet,  reached 
the  Portuguese  colony  of  Brazil.  The  first 
act  of  the  regent  Dom  John,  on  reaching 
America,  was  the  promulgation  of  an  edict, 
declaring  the  ports  of  the  new-found  empire 
open  to  all  nations  at  peace  with  Portugal, 
and  this  measure  is  believed  to  have  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  liberties  and  the  greatness 
of  Brazil. 

Upon  the  death  of  his  mother,  Queen 
Doiia  Maria  I,  Dom  John  was  crowned  King 
in  1818,  and  in  1821  was  recalled  to  his 
ancient  realm  of  Portugal,  leaving  his  son, 
Dom  Pedro,  then  21  years  old,  regent  in 
Brazil.  But  the  vast  country  of  the  Amazon 
was  not  content  to  remain  united  to  the  par- 
ent land,  and,  in  1822,  the  independence  of 
Brazil  was  declared,  and  the  regent,  who 
endorsed  the  movement,  became  Constitu- 
tional Emperor.  His  administration  con- 
tinued about  ten  years,  and  was  attended 
with  many  difficulties.  The  Emperor  then 
became  unpopular  through  his  imprudent 
neglect  to  enforce  the  will  of  his  people,  as 
declared  by  their  representatives,  and,  rather 
than  succumb  to  the  demands  made  upon 
him,  in  1831,  he  abdicated  his  throne  in  favor 
of  his  little  son  Dom  Pedro,  then  only  six 
years  of  age.  Then  he  sailed  away  for  Eu- 
rope, and  was  destined  never  to  see  his  child 
again.  In  a  note  of  farewell  he  showed  all 
a  father's  affection  and  solicitude.    He  said  : 

"  To  leave  children,  country  and  friends  is 
the  greatest  possible  sacrifice ;  but  to  bear 
away  honor  unsullied,  there  can  be  no 
greater  glory.  Ever  remember  your  father, 
love  your  country  and  my  country,  follow 
the  counsel  of  those  who  have  the  care  of 
your  education ;  and  rest  assured  that  the 
world  will  admire,  and  that  I  will  be  filled 
with  gladness  at  having  a  son  worthy  the 
land  of  his  birth.  I  retire  to  Europe.  It  is 
necessary  for  the  tranquility  of  Brazil,  and 
that  God  may  cause  her  to  reach  that  degree 
of  prosperity  for  which  she  is  eminently 
capable. 

"  Adieu,  my  dear  son.  Receive  the  bless- 
ings of  your  affectionate  father,  without  the 
hope  of  ever  seeing  you  again. 

"  D.  Pedro  Alcantara." 


The  little  prince  was  acknowledged  by  th 
nation,  and,  according  to  the  expressed  wis] 
of  his  father,  was  placed  under  the  tutelag 
of  Bonifacio  de  Andrada,  an  advanced  lib 
eral.  The  youthful  prince  must  have  mani 
fested  unusual  qualities  of  mind,  for  at  th 
age  of  15  his  majority  was  declared,  and  hill 
reign  commenced  in  Fourth  mo.  18th,  184] 
It  is  said  that  from  his  earliest  youth  th 
Emperor  displayed  the  most  astonishin| 
abilities  as  a  student  in  the  sciences,  lai 
guages,  &c ,  and  in  the  administration  o 
affairs,  and  his  ambition  has  been  perpetuall 
directed  toward  peace  and  progress.  In  bil 
reign  of  thirty-five  years  he  has  accomplishe 
much  good  for  his  country,  and  no  act  of  hi 
has  ever  given  sorrow  to  his  people.  B 
earnest  effort  he  has  opened  the  rivers  o 
Brazil  to  the  commerce  of  the  world,  and  ha 
succeeded  in  establishing  an  excellent  am 
extensive  system  of  railways.  He  has  als< 
encouraged  a  love  of  liberty,  fostered  comj 
merce,  and  established  means  for  popula] 
education.  But  the  most  illustrious  act  o 
the  reign  of  Dom  Pedro  II  has  been  the  in  ^ 
stitution  of  measures  for  the  gradual  abolitior!  31 
of  slavery  throughout  the  empire.  This  wa  P»« 
consummated  during  his  absence  in  Europ 
(1871-1872),  under  the  regency  of  his  daugh 
ter,  but  with  his  full  sanction  and  approval 
and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  this  crown 


ing  act  of  his  life  met  with  the  enthusiastic  e 


approval  of  his  people 

It  is  believed  that  this  enlightened  anc 
benevolent  ruler  and  accomplished  man  wili 
come  among  us  without  feeling  any  prejudice  W 
against  the  republican  institutions  of  the 
United  States ;  and  while  he  positively  de 
clines  the  vulgar  feasting  and  noisy  orations 
that  some  over  zealous  officials  would  force  TO 
upon  him,  his  years  and  his  noble  achieve 
ments  entitle  him  to  a  respectful  and  earnest 
welcome  from  our  wisest  and  most  honorable 


citizens. 

Many  will  recall  the  beautiful  poem 
which  the  poet  Whittier  announced 


by 


FREEDOM  IN  BRAZIL. 


the 


"  With  clearer  light,  Cross  of  the  South,  shine  forth 

In  blue  Brazilian  skies; 
And  thou,  0  river,  cleaving  half  the  earth 

Prom  sunset  to  sunrise, 
From  the  great  mountains  to  the  Atlantic  waves 

Thy  joys  long  anthem  pour. 
Yet  a  few  days  (God  make  them  less),  and  slaves 

Shall  shame  thy  pride  no  more. 
No  fettered  feet  thy  shaded  margins  press ; 

But  all  men  shall  walk  free 
Where  thou,  the  high  priest  of  the  wilderness, 

Hast  wedded  sea  to  sea. 

"And  thou,  great-hearted  ruler,  through  whose 
mouth 
The  word  of  God  is  said, 
Once  more,  'Let   there   be  light!' — Son  of  the 
South, 
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Lift  up  thy  honored  head, 
Wear  unshained  a  crown  by  thy  desert 

More  than  be  birth  thy  own, 
Careless  of  watch  and  ward;  thou  art  begirt 

By  grateful  hearts  alone. 
The  moated  wall  and  battle-ship  may  fail 

But  safe  shall  justice  prove  ; 
Stronger  than  greaves  of  brass  or  iron  mail 

The  panoply  of  love. 

f  Crowned  doubly  by  man's  blessing  and  God's 
grace, 

Thy  future  is  secure  ; 
Who  frees  a  people  makes  his  statue's  place 

In  Times  Valhalla  sure. 
|Lo  1  from  his  Neva's  banks  the  Scythian  Czar 

Stretches  to  thee  his  hand 
Who,  with  the  pencil  of  the  Northern  Star 

Wrote  freedom  on  his  land. 
And  he  whose  grave  is  holy  by  our  calm 

And  prairied  Sangamon 
Prom  his  gaunt  hand  shall  drop  the  martyr's  palm 

To  greet  thee  with,  '  Well  done  !' 

"And  thou,  0  earth,  with  smiles  thy  face  make  sweet, 

And  let  thy  wail  be  stilled, 
To  hear  the  muse  of  prophecy  repeat 

Her  promise  half  fulfilled. 
The  Voice  that  spake  at  Nazareth  speaks  still, 

No  sound  thereof  hath  died  ; 
Alike  thy  hope  and  heaven's  eternal  will 

Shall  yet  be  satisfied. 
The  years  are  slow,  the  vision  tarrieth  long 

And  far  the  end  may  be ; 
But,  one  by  one,  the  fiends  of  ancient  wrong 

Go  out  and  leave  thee  free." 

The  total  abolition  of  slavery  in  Brazil  is 
believed  to  be,  now,  the  desire  and  intent  of 
the  Emperor,  and  he  ardently  cherishes  the 
hope  of  accomplishing  the  work  "without 
causing  convulsions,  or  reducing  to  misery 
both  the  planters  and  their  former  slaves." 

Fourth  mo.,  1876.  g.  R# 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  ACADEMY  OF  NATURAL  SCIENCES  OF 
PHILADELPHIA. 

On  the  day  of  the  opening  of  the  new  edi- 
fice, 5th  mo.  1st,  the  galleries  were  thronged 
with  visitors  from  ten  o'clock  A.  M.  until 
after  the  hour  for  closing,  ten  P.  M.,  and  the 
vast  building  presented  an  animated  and 
brilliant  spectacle.  The  arrangements  for 
displaying  the  valuable  collections  of  the 
Academy  are  excellent.  Along  the  centre  of 
the  Exhibition  hall  are  placed  the  fossil 
skeletons  of  extinct  animals  of  gigantic  pro- 
portions, with  those  of  other  species  now 
living.  The  larger  stuffed  specimens  also 
find  there  a  fitting  place.  Among  these 
stands  the  beautiful  Giraffe,  so  lately  a  living 
ornament  in  our  Zoological  Garden. 

The  various  families  of  the  lower  orders, 
from  the  monkey,  which  takes  rank  next  to 
man,  down  to  the  moles  and  bats,  have  their 
appropriate  cases.  The  mummied  man  in  all 
his  ghastly  individuality  has  his  own  apart- 
ment, though  having  for  company  the  sacred 


birds  and  serpents  of  his  mythology.  AU 
the  fossils  are  placed  on  this  floor. 

The  first  gallery,  known  as  the  "  Wilson," 
in  honor  of  Dr.  T.  B.  Wilson,  one  of  the 
Academy's  earliest  friends,  and  the  largest 
contributor  to  the  collection  of  birds,  is  de- 
voted to  the  birds,  which  occupy  large  cases 
corresponding  to  those  in  the  hall.  This  is 
the  most  extensive  and  complete  collection  of 
the  feathered  race  that  is  found  in  any  part 
of  the  world.  The  window  spaces  contain 
cases  exhibiting  the  Crustacea,  and  various 
things  gathered  from  the  forest  and  the  ocean. 
A  line  of  cases  for  minerals  extends  the  whole 
length  of  the  light  iron  baluster,  economizing 
space  and  adding  greatly  to  the  facility  for 
displaying  the  specimens,  and  leaving  suffi- 
cient room  to  pass  and  re- pass  in  the  examina- 
tion of  the  collection. 

The  second  gallery  is  devoted  to  Conchol- 
ogy,  and  is  named  the  "  Try  on  gallery  "  out 
of  respect  for  G.  W.  Try  on,  Jr.,  to  whom  the 
academy  is  mainly  indebted  for  having  one  of 
the  largest  and  finest  collections  of  shells  to 
be  found  in  this  or  any  other  country,  second 
only,  perhaps,  in  variety  to  the  famous  col- 
lection in  the  British  Museum. 

The  patience  and  skill  displayed  in  the 
arrangement  of  this  gallery  can  hardly  be 
estimated.  The  cases  are  distributed  much 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  lower  gallery. 
Alcoholic  specimens  occupy  the  wall  cases  of 
this  gallery  and  of  the  main  hall.  Mineral 
cases  run  along  the  baluster  as  mentioned 
before,  and  also  serve  the  purpose  of  protect- 
ing the  thoughtless  visitor  from  danger  of 
accident. 

The  building  is  abundantly  supplied  with 
windows  and  glass  in  the  roof,  besides  over 
400  gas  jets  which  were  all  lighted  in  the 
evening,  making  it  an  especial  attraction  in 
the  neighborhood.  It  is  built  in  the  most 
substantial  manner,  and  is  fire-proof ;  econ- 
omy of  space  has  been  studied  from  the  solid 
base  to  the  construction  of  the  roof,  and  the 
curious  may  find  in  the  slender  but  powerful 
bars,  bolts  and  braces  a  display,  of  the  me- 
chanical ingenuity  of  man,  evidences  of  his 
near  kinship  to  the  great  Architect,  to  the 
exhibition  of  whose  marvelous  works  this 
building  has  been  dedicated. 

The  basement,  or  ground  floor,  contains  a 
fine  library  and  lecture-room,  capable  of 
seating  400  persons,  committee  rooms  and 
rooms  for  the  Biological  and  Conchological 
sections  are  also  provided.  Ct  is  fondly  hoped 
by  those  most  deeply  interested  in  the  pros- 
perity and  usefulness  of  the  Academy,  that 
our  citizens  who  have  contributed  so  gener- 
ously to  the  erection  of  so  much  of  this  build- 
ing, will  further  aid  in  its  entire  completion 
at  the  earliest  possible  period,  for  with  all 
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the  facilities  it  possesses  over  the  former 
building,  there  is  still  insufficient  space  to 
make  a  proper  display  of  the  vast  collection 
owned  by  the  academy. 

A  hope  is  also  entertained  that  some  of  our 
liberal-minded  friends  of  large  means  may 
create  a  fund  at  the  disposal  of  the  Curators, 
for  the  purpose  of  having  courses  of  lectures 
on  scientific  subjects  delivered  in  the  Acad- 
emy, such  as  are  given  in  similar  institutions 
in  Europe.  In  this  way  only  can  our  citizens 
and  their  sons  and  daughters  reap  the  full 
benefits  that  an  academy  of  natural  sciences 
is  intended  to  bestow. 

We  want  not  alone  to  see,  but  to  study 
the  varied  forms  of  animated  existence,  and 
become  familiar  with  the  phenomena  of  life 
in  its  diversified  manifestations.  Thus  may 
we  reverently  learn  and  thankfully  appre- 
ciate the  high  position  assigned  to  the  human 
race  as  the  crown  of  all  the  Creator's  works. 

The  Museum  is  now  open  to  visitors  from 
nine  A.  M.  to  six  P.  M.  every  day  except 
Seventh  and  First  days.  L.  J.  R. 

Philadelphia,  bth  mo.  3d,  1876. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  FIFTH  MONTH  13,  1876. 


Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting.— The 
near  approach  of  the  time  for  holding  Phila- 
delphia Yearly  Meeting  gives  fitting  oppor- 
tunity for  a  few  suggestions  relating  thereto, 
that  we  think  of  sufficient  importance  to 
present  to  such  of  our  readers  as  expect  to 
be  present  and  to  participate  in  ils  delibera- 
tions. 

We  have  already  asked  for  Friends,  who 
come  from  far  and  near,  a  genuine  hospi- 
tality, which  we  are  encouraged  to  believe 
will  be  heartily  extended.  Doubtless  the 
gathering  will  be  very  large,  and  among 
those  who  are  actively  interested  in  the 
various  works  of  charity  and  love  that  are 
more  and  more  opening  up  avenues  of  useful 
and  benevolent  labor  throughout  the  whole 
religious  body,  there  will  be  many  exercised 
minds,  bearing  heavy  burdens,  and  craving 
the  sympathy  and  assistance  of  their  breth- 
ren at  this  annual  gathering. 

This  has  always  been  the  case  to  some 
extent,  and  it  increases  year  by  year. 

The  present  being  a  time  of  unusual  ex- 
citement, in  the  religious  as  well  as  the  social 
aspect  of  the  world,  we  hope  to  be  preserved 


in  the  unruffled  serenity  that  is  the  evident 
of  unity  of  purpose,  and  of  brotherly  an 
sisterly  condescension.  Some,  through  undi 
zeal,  may  press  their  special  exercises,  an 
much  valuable  time  will  thus  be  consumed  t 
little  or  no  edification. 

The  spirit  which  insists  on  presentin 
views  and  opinions  that  may  be  right  an 
proper  in  themselves,  but  not  essential  to  th 
growth  and  welfare  of  the  whole  church,  an 
on  which  there  is  diversity  of  sentimen 
should  be  guarded  against. 

It  becomes  a  very  serious  matter,  and  is  ( 
the  gravest  importance  to  the  body,  in  h 
deliberative  capacity,  when  a  few  occupy  th 
time,  t'o  the  abridgement  of  the  liberty 
others,  equally  as  sincere  and  equally  entitle 
to  the  hearing  of  the  assembly. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  assign  definite  limits  t 
the  communications  of  any,  or  decide  ho1 
often  one  individual  may  be  entitled  to  spea 
during  a  sitting,  but  having,  year  after  yea| 
been  made  sensible  of  the  loss  sustained 
the  monopoly  of  the  precious  time  of  th 
Yearly  Meeting  by  a  few,  whose  sincerity  an 
interest  we  do  not  question,  we  venture  t 
express  the  hope  that  this  hint  will  not  t 
lost  sight  of,  and  none  be  obliged  to  carr 
away  from  the  meeting  aught  that  properl 
belongs  thereto  for  want  of  opportunity  t 
express  it. 

There  is  a  gift  to  speak,  and  the  sam 
power  that  confers  the  gift,  if  rightly  adhere 
to,  furnishes  also  a  qualification  to  say  n 
more  than  is  mete. 

It  is  forgetting  this  that  leads  any  beyon* 
the  bounds  of  what  is  to  edification. 


The  New  Academy  of  Natural  Sci 
ences. —  On  the  first  of  Fifth  month  the  con 
tributors  to  the  building  fund  of  the  Acac 
emy  of  Natural  Sciences,  and  many  othe 
friends  of  the  institution,  were  invited  to  th 
opening  of  the  new  building,  at  the  corne 
of  Nineteenth  and  Race  streets,  and  had  th' 
pleasure  of  seeing  the  valuable  collection  o 
the  Academy  appropriately  placed  in  thi 
substantial  edifice. 

The  specimens  are  arranged  with  goo< 
judgment,  so  as  to  get  the  best  light  possible 
and  to  be  conveniently  accessible  for  scien 
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Dcf  tific  study,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
contributors  to  this  enterprise  were  gratified 
if  to  find  that  the  money  they  had  bestowed 
was  so  wisely  expended. 

The  valuable  library  of  the  natural  sci 
ences,  containing  many  rare  and  precious 
volumes,  is  placed  on  the  first  floor  of  the 
building,  and  is  maintained  for  reference 
only.    It  may  be  consulted  freely  by  any 
respectable  person  on  application  to  the  libra 
rian.    The  library  contains  24,551  volumes 
Portraits  of  several  patrons  of  the  Acad- 
emy, including  that  of  Jacob  Gilliams,  one 
of  the  founders,  look  pleasantly  down  from 
the  walls  of  this  apartment,  and  an  abund 
ance  of  comfortable  seats,  tables  and  periodi 
cals  tempt  the  leisurely  to  linger  long  among 
the  books. 

Among  the  admirable  possessions  of  the 
library  are  the  elephant  folio  edition  of 
Audubon's  Bird's  of  America,  a  complete 
series  of  the  works  of  John  Gould  on  Birds 
and  Mammals,  folio  edition,  beautifully  illus- 
trated ;  Elliot's  Ornithological  Monograms* 
including  his  superb  works  on  pheasants 
and  birds  of  paradise ;  the  work  on 
pheasants  is  probably  the  most  elegantly 
illustrated  work  on  descriptive  natural  his- 
tory ever  published,  the  plates  having  been 
designed  and  drawn  by  Joseph  Wolf,  and 
colored  by  hand  in  the  highest  style  of  art ; 
Wolf's  Zoological  Sketches,  illustrated  by  the 
same  artist ;  Sonnini's  edition  of  BufFon,  127 
volumes;  the  Flora  of  Austria,  five  folio 
volumes,  illustrated  by  the  process  known  as 
nature-printing  ;  the  Ferns  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  illustrated  in  the  same  manner ; 
the  Stone  Age  of  the  Human  Race,  as  col- 
lected and  arranged  by  Franklin  Peale,  of 
which  only  25  copies  were  printed,  presented 
by  Titian  R.  Peale." 

It  is  claimed  that  in  the  department  of 
I  Birds  the  Museum  of  the  Academy  is  not 
excelled  in  the  world,  containing  about 
27,000  specimens,  nearly  all  of  which  are 
mounted,  besides  more  than  5,000  birds' eggs, 
and  about  200  nests. 

The  report  to  the  contributors  to  the  build- 
ing fund  states  that  "the  nucleus  of  the 
present  museum  consisted  of  donations  made 
by  the  founders,  about  the  1st  of  ApriJ, 


1812.  Indebted  as  we  are  for  its  increase 
since  that  time  to  scientific  members  of  the 
Academy  for  many  contributions  to  all  de- 
partments, as  well  as  for  the  preservation  and 
arrangement  of  the  collections  in  the  mu- 
seum, large  and  valuable  portions  of  them 
have  been  derived  originally  from  hunters, 
fishermen,  seamen,  and  travelers  of  inquisi- 
tive observation  and  average  intelligence — 
persons,  generally  speaking,  incompetent,  in 
a  scientific  sense,  to  distinguish  or  describe 
the  specific  differences  of  animals,  plants  or 
inorganic  bodies.  Such  persons  bring  their 
collections  home  and  present  them,  or,  in 
some  instances,  sell  them  to  those  who  give 
them  to  the  society.  To  the  good  will  and 
generosity  of  individuals  of  these  classes  we 
have  been,  and  must  continue  to  be,  largely 
indebted.  In  fact,  almost  every  specimen 
in  the  entire  museum  is  a  record  of  indi- 
vidual bounty  and  benevolence;  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  society  has  almost 
always  prohibited  the  purchase  of  speci- 
mens." 


The  Pioneer  of  Kindergartens  in 
America. — The  venerable  Elizabeth  Pea- 
body,  of  Massachusetts,  a  member  of  the  Cen- 
tennial Committee  on  Education,  is  now  in 
Philadelphia  in  readiness  for  the  opening  of 
the  Exposition.  A  long  experience  in  the 
practical  working  of  the  true  "  Kindergarten" 
system  as  instituted  by  Frcebel,  qualifies  this 
veteran  in  the  peaceful  army  of  the  soldiers 
of  progress  for  her  appointed  work,  the  or- 
ganization of  an  exhibition  of  the  Kinder- 
gartens of  Massachusetts  at  the  Centennial. 

Elizabeth  Peabody  earnestly  advises  that 
care  be  very  early  taken  to  foster  religious 
ideas,  and  the  thought  of  Deity  in  the  minds 
of  children,  and  cites  instances  from  her  own 
experience  to  show  that  where  this  care  has 
not  been  taken,  the  imagination  is  dwarfed 
or  improperly  developed.  She  says,  "  It  is 
necessary  to  evolve  from  the  child's  mind  as 
early  as  possible  the  idea  of  a  Father  who 
loves  and  cares  for  him,  from  whom  all 
goodness  springs,  and  who  is-  constantly 
present  with  him."  All  beautiful  things  in 
nature  she  would  connect  with  the  thought 
of  the  love  divine,  and  would  associate  the 
name  of  the  Heavenly  Father  with  every 
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comfort,  every  delight,  and  every  manifesta- 
tion of  human  affection  ;  warning  mothers 
against  permitting  the  leading  thought  and 
central  idea  of  the  mind  of  the  little  child, 
its  first  conception  of  Deity,  to  be  one  of 
terror.  This  friend  of  educatio  pleads,  too, 
for  the  careful  preservation  of  e  individu- 
ality of  the  child,  and  believes  that  what  is 
called  "  governing  "  children  often  results  in 
the  less  of  their  birthright  of  independence 
and  originality.  It  is  hoped  that  at  the  Cen- 
tennial she  will  find  means  to  place  the  sub- 
ject of  real  Kindergartens  so  clearly  before 
the  people,  that  the  philosophy  of  Frcebel 
may  in  future  receive  the  attention  which  it 
deserves  from  our  educators  and  those  in 
authority,  and  that  our  little  ones  may  have 
the  benefit  of  that  garden  culture  which  he 
believed  their  due. 

"Peace  Principles  Exemplified.' ' — 
This  is  the  title  of  a  neat  volume  of  about  170 
pages,  by  S.  M.  Janney,  recently  published  by 
Friends'  Book  Association,  706  Arch  street, 
Philadelphia.  A  steel  engraving  of  a  portrait 
of  William  Penn  embellishes  the  frontispiece. 
We  reprint  the  preface,  as  a  suitable  intro- 
duction of  the  work,  which  we  believe  will  be 
regarded  as  a  valuable  addition  to  the  family 
library : 

"  In  this  Centennial  year,  when  the  repre. 
sentatives  of  nearly  all  civilized  nations  will 
meet  in  the  city  of  Brotherly  Love  and  en- 
gage in  harmonious  intercourse,  it  seems  to 
be  an  appropriate  season  to  revive  the  mem- 
ory of  the  founder  of  Pennsylvania,  and  to 
illustrate  the  principles  of  Peace. 

"  There  is,  in  thoughtful  minds  throughout 
Christendom,  a  growing  disposition  to  con- 
sider the  best  means  of  averting  the  dreadful 
calamities  of  war,  and  the  oppression  that  re- 
sults from  maintaining  vast  armaments  in 
time  of  peace.  But  we  must  not  expect  the 
rulers  of  nations  to  reform  these  evils  until 
the  people  shall  demand  it,  nor  will  the  peo- 
ple demand  it  until  they  are  more  generally 
enlightened  and  imbued  with  Christian  prin- 
ciples. 

"A  good  work  is  being  done  by  the  peace 
societies  in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  Their 
publications  have  thrown  a  flood  of  light 
upon  the  enormous  evils  of  war,  and  the 


means  that  may  be  used  to  secure  the  bl 
ings  of  peace.    They  have  shown  that  in 
national  arbitration  has,  in  many  instan 
succeeded  in  settling  disputes  that  endange 
the  peace  of  nations,  and  that  a  code  of 
ternational  laws,  administered  by  a  b 
court  of  nations,  would  be  the  means  of  ] 
serving  peaceful  relations,  and  leading  1 
general  disarmament  throughout  Christend 
"  They  have  called  in  earnest  langu 
upon  the  ministers  and  members  of  Ct 
tian  churches  to  proclaim  and  to  practise 
Law  of  Love,  as  taught  and  exemplified 
the  Author  of  our  religion — a  law  that  islo 
less  imperative  upon  nations  than  upon  iili- 
viduals,  which  would  lead  to  the  reigrli 
universal  peace,  as  foretold  by  the  propit, 
when  '  nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  agalfel 
nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  |y 
more.' 

"  My  design  in  this  work,  is  to  give  a  <L 
cise  account  of  the  only  attempt  that  l8 
ever  been  made  to  govern  a  commonwei  h 
on  the  principles  enunciated  by  our  Savi  I 
in  His  sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  to  si  w 
that  the  reign  of  '  peace  on  earth,  and  g  d 
will  to  men,'  is  not  only  beautiful  in  the<  I 
but  feasible  in  practice. 

"  It  will  be  observed  that  a  portion  of  «j 
materials  used  in  this  essay  are  reprodu  4 
from  my  work  entitled,  1  The  Life  of  Will 
Penn,  with  Selections  from  his  Correspc  P 
ence  and  Autobiography,'  to  which  the  rea  ir| 
is  referred  for  further  particulars  relating  e: 
the  early  history  of  Pennsylvania."    S.  Jwj 


DIED. 

2 

HAINES. — At  his  residence,  near  Upper  Gr  l- 

wich,  N.  J.,  on  the  23d  of  Fourth  month,  1876,  1  I 

liam  Haines,  in  the  67th  year  of  "his  age ;  a  va  d' 
minister  of  Woodbury  Monthly  Meeting. 

He  had  been  gradually  declining  for  more  j  n'1 

four  years,  with  much  bodily  suffering,  thougt  I 

tending  to  his  duties,  both  civil  and  religious,  i  Llr. 

near  the  close,  which  was  peaceful  and  in  full  f  ^ 

in  God's  saving  power.   Being  possessed  of  a  sc  d, 

and  discerning  mind,  well  stored,  he  was  instar  n" 

season  to  bestow  counsel  and  render  aid,  mal  £i 

him  a  useful  man  in  every  sense,  to  which  ns  p|j 

hearts  can  testify.    In  his  death,  his  family,  I 

Society,  and  the  community,  have  sustained  a  g  -t 
loss.                                                    B.  S. 

STRATTAN. — On  Fourth  month  2d,  1876,  in  I 
ble  county,  Ohio,  at  the  residence  of  her  fai  r, 
Eunice  D.  Strattan,  daughter  of  Wm.  L.  and  E  i- 
sheba  B.  Strattan,  in  the  fortieth  year  of  her  )f 
a  member  of  Westfield  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friefe^j 
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111  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  TOUR  IN  LOWER  EGYPT, 
II  PALESTINE  AND  SYRIA. 

tt<  No.  6. 

e  The  next  morning,  (Third  mo.  23d)  such 
^  of  our  party  who  were  interested  proceeded 
1)  to  the  Damascus  Gate  to  meet  Lieut.  War- 
p  ren,  by  appointment,  at  half  past  nine,  in  or- 
i.  der  to  visit  the  excavations.  It  was,  no  doubt, 
,  unreasonable  to  expect  that  the  scale  on 

which  they  had  been  worked  was  much  greater 
Jl  than  it  is.  The  difficulties  are  enormous — 
k  one  being  the  expense  and  the  perishable  na- 
i  ture  of  the  timber  to  be  had  in  the  country 
j  for  the  support  of  the  sides,  etc.  (the  shafts, 

he  said,  did  not  last  more  than  three  months), 
8  added  to  the  low  quality  and  uncertainty  of 
'r  the  native  laborers  and  constant  jealousy  of 
qi  the  authorities. 

i  We  visited  these  shafts.  The  principal 
jj  one,  near  the  outer  angle  of  a  wall,  has  proved 

that  the  masonry  of  the  same  solid  structure 
1  has  descended  to  as  great  a  depth  below  the 

present  surface  as  the  wall  now  standing  is 
c  above  it,  viz.,  75  feet;  so  that  the  whole 

height  was  something  grand  and  imposing. 
,a  They  have  excavated  down  to  where  the 
.  foundation  stones  are  laid  on  the  living  rock, 
1  and  they  think  this  may  have  been  part  of 
k  the  original  temple  wall  of  Solomon.  I  only 
H  descended  to  the  first  platform  ;  it  was  diffi- 
)(1  cult,  and  insufferably  hot.    Stones  were  laid 

bare  with  letters  or  inscriptions  not  yet  de- 
,  ciphered,  thought  to  be  the  building-marks  of 

the  old  Phoenician  workmen.  Another  ex- 
B'i  cavation  has  discovered,  or  satisfactorily 
lii  traced,  a  secret  connection  between  the  Pool 

0  of  Siloam  and  the  city,  for  the  supply,  no 
doubt,  of  siege  emergencies.    A  third  has 

a  laid  bare  one  of  the  piers  of  the  great  bridge 
i\  before  alluded  to,  one  of  the  arches  being 
i\  visible  above  the  present  rubbish-level,  show- 
,i  ing  the  line  and  nature  of  that  great  work. 
"  Spent  the  rest  of  the  morning  in  shopping 

and  seeing  the  city  on  our  own  account. 
r«i    In  the  afternoon,  took  a  quiet  walk  with  a 
j  clergyman  of  our  party  for  our  only  guide, 

past  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  over  the 
t  Mount  of  Olives  to  Bethany,  and  so  round  to 
h  the  city  again — the  most  touching  and  deep- 
u  ly-enjoyable  of  all  the  hours  spent  in  Jerusa- 
fi  lem,  not  much  more  than  three  miles,  but 
°q  taken  leisurely,  and  so  full  of  intense  interest 

1  at  every  step !  It  may  be  we  had  walked  in 
d  the  very  path  our  Saviour  trod,  when  He 
,  "  led  His  disciples  out  as  far  a3  to  Bethany, 
f  and  He  lifted  up  His  hands  and  blessed 
k  them,"  and  "  was  parted  from  them  and 
!  carried  up  into  heaven." 

lg'  As  we  neared  Jerusalem,  we  rested  where 
,  we  could  well  believe  He  "  beheld  the  city, 
ei  and  wept  over  it."     On  approaching  tho 


camp,  we  met  Mr.  Baily  and  Dr.  Burns  ;  the 
former  pointed  out  the  features  of  a  partic- 
ular spot  (rocks  reft  in  a  very  peculiar  way, 
etc.),  which  he  thinks  the  most  probable 
scene  of  Calvary,  which  none  of  the  churches 
have  hitherto  ventured  to  decide.  We  had 
not  time  then,  but  inspected  the  locality 
thoroughly  the  next  morning,  and  I  can  give 
my  adhesion  to  that  opinion,  as  far  as  it  an- 
swers any  high  purpose  to  decide. 

Third  month  24th. — Called  at  six,  break- 
fasted at  seven,  and  fairly  off  at  nine  this 
morning.  The  stations  for  rest  in  the  middle 
of  the  day  and  for  sleeping  at  night,  are  regu- 
lated by  the  necessity  of  water,  etc.  We 
broke  up  our  encampment  under  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem  with  regret.  I  he  heart  clings  to 
that  ancient  city  and  the  association  crowded 
all  around  it  with  increased  affection  not  un- 
mingled  with  the  deepest  solemnity. 

We  struck  into  the  road  from  the  Damas- 
cus Gate,  at  first  through  extensive  olive  gar- 
dens, or  groves,  but  soon  becoming  a  mere 
rude  mountain  track,  over  a  rough,  sterile 
region.  Passed  Anathoth,  the  birth  place  of 
Jeremiah,  on  the  right,  and  the  probable  site 
of  Nob ;  the  fields,  perhaps,  where  Jonathan 
performed  the  service  of  love  on  behalf  of 
David — well  enough  adapted  to  the  purpose, 
as  there  were  plenty  of  rocks  where  any  one 
might  hide.  Also,  Raman.  Neby  Samuel  is 
conspicuous,  being  the  loftiest  summit  in  these 
parts.  Rested  under  Bethir,  now  a  poor  vil- 
lage, one  of  the  famous  cities  of  the  Gibeon- 
ites.  About  an  hour  further,  and  two  ruined 
square  or  oblong  buildings,  on  slightly-raised 
mounds  at  a  little  distance  from  each  other, 
one  overshadowed  by  some  old  olive  trees, 
the  other  by  a  single  noble  specimen,  are 
pointed  out  as  all  that  remains  of  Bethel  / 
The  track  continues  winding  up  a  long  wady, 
perfectly  barren,  and  the  very  roughest  bit 
of  traveling  we  have  had,  I  think,  but  devoid 
of  any  peril.  In  every  case  of  difficulty  or 
danger  we  must  never  attempt  to  guide  the 
horse  into  what  might  appear  a  safer  or  more 
practicable  pathway  ;  give  him  his  head,  and 
let  him  choose  his  own  course,  he  is  sure  to 
know  best,  and  always  seems  fully  aware  of 
what  is  ahead.  These  ponies  are  very  kindly 
treated  by  their  attendants,  well  fed  and  well 
curried  every  night,  or  they  could  not  do  the 
work.  On  turning  the  crest,  we  wind  down 
into  another  wady,  of  a  more  hospitable  char- 
acter. Figs  and  olives  are  planted  in  ter- 
races, and  a  few  green  patches  of  corn  ap- 
pear. Several  neat  villages  are  to  be  seen 
perched  cn  eminences,  but  otherwise  the 
whole  region  seems  void  of  inhabitants.  A 
steep  descent,  for  which  we  dismounted  ;  it 
was  really  a  beautiful  walk  among  olive 
plantations  ;  but  finding  it  much  further  to 
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the  tents  than  we  had  anticipated,  we  again 
mounted.  It  was  still  a  long  way,  and  one 
of  the  ladies  became  almost  exhausted.  At 
last  a  steep  climb  up  and  behind  the  poor, 
disorderly  village  of  Singel,  which  seems  to 
have  no  history,  we  were  grateful  to  find  our 
tents,  not  much  before  7  o'clock,  and  already 
getting  dusk.  It  had  proved  a  long  and 
fatiguing  day,  and  some  of  us  were  so  stiff  on 
dismounting,  that  we  could  neither  stand  nor 
walk  at  first.  The  wind  blew  our  tents  about 
famously  that  night. 

Third  month  25th. — Started  about  half  past 
•eight.  A'detour  of  about  half  an  hour  brought 
us  to  a  rained  mass  of  masonry,  with  a  single 
Ilex  (?)  growing  upon  it,  which  is  pointed 
out  as  Shiloh.  The  situation  would  be  fine  if 
the  hills  around  were  well  cultivated.  It 
had  threatened  for  rain,  and  a  mist  lay  on 
the  valley  before  us,  but  fortunately  kept  off, 
and  a  fresh  breeze  blew  all  day.  Yesterday, 
the  sun  was  very  fierce.  The  mountains  as- 
sumed a  grander  character,  and  as  we  wound 
down,  the  face  of  the  country  improved 
greatly  in  pastoral  and  fruitful  appearance. 
Sounds  and  scenes  of  rural  industry  and  oc- 
cupation met  the  eye  and  ear.  There  is 
something  wonderfully  strange  and  antique 
in  these  solemn  swarthy  figures,  mostly  with 
crisp  short  beards,  turbaned,  bare-legged,  in 
their  loose  flowing  cloaks  or  mantles,  appar- 
ently playing  at  agriculture  with  their  rude 
ploughs  and  dwarf  oxen.  Few  women  are 
seen  in  the  fields,  and  those  always  two  or 
three  together  or  in  gang?,  weeding,  in  squat 
or  ungain  positions  ;  but  they  are  the  domes- 
tic burden  bearers  everywhere.  Both  on  this 
and  on  the  other  side  of  Jerusalem  many  a 
stately,  grand  figure  meets  the  eye,  who  might 
be  a  fair  representative  of  our  idea  of  Abra- 
ham or  Lot ;  but  we  look  in  vain  for  the 
Sarahs,  the  Rachels  or  the  Ruths.  The 
whole  track  was  a  succession  of  hills,  some 
rough  and  stony,  others  green  and  more  cul- 
tivated (the  mountains  of  Ephraim).  We 
were  told  this  was  the  most  dangerous  part  of 
the  journey  as  to  depredation  or  hostile  at- 
tack, and  so  were  ordered  to  keep  close  in 
single  file  (not  a  very  sociable  mode  of  trav- 
eling), with  the  two  Dragomen  ahead,  except 
when  one  or  other  of  them  was  curveting  and 
manoeuvering  along  side  (they  sit  their  horses 
like  Centaurs),  and  Ripley  bringing  up  the 
rear.  We  rested  for  the  middle  of  the  day  on 
the  mountain. 

Several  picturesque-looking  villages  were 
passed.  They  are  all  much  better  looking 
at  a  distance  than  when  nearer ;  generally 
nestling  in  some  hollow  or  crowning  the  brow 
or  the  summit  of  some  conspicuous  hill. 
They  are  all  built  of  the  cold  gray  stone  of 
the  country,  square,  with  very  few  and  small 


windows,  and  flat  or  rounded  roofs,  so  tl  ;  l 
they  always  appear  unfinished ;  which    s  1 
usual  supplement  of  disorderly  and  ruii  I 
buildings  greatly  adds  to.  The  mountains  -ii 
come  of  a  more  distinct  and  loftier  characl  L  ■( 
At  the  mouth  of  the  narrow  valley,  sep  I 
ating  Mount  Gerizim  from  Mount  Ebal,  i  in- 
considerable mass  of  ruined  masonry,  wh  i 
is  Jacob's  Well.    It  is  now  disused,  and  ne  -  i 
ly  covered  with  a  great  stone  some  ten  f  t 
below  the  mouth,  so  that  the  water  could  o  p 
be  seen  at  a  depth  of  seventy-five  feet, —  t 
got  at  by  our  party  who  went  down  as  fai  s 
they  could  for  the  purpose.    A  hundred  rH 
two  yards   below  was  Joseph's  tomb.    3  e 
country  now  puts  on  a  smiling  appearand 
owing  to  the  presence  of  water  in  runn  * 
streams — a  refreshing  sound  in  this  truly  <  y 
and  thirsty  land, — turning  mills,  etc. 

Up  the  narrow  valley  separating  Geri  ai 
from  Ebal,  about  half  an  hour,  and  on  3 
spur  of  the  former  we  threaded  through  e 
gardens  of  the  city  of  Nablous  (Shechei  , 
and  encamped  on  a  platform  of  rock  at  3 
northern  end  of  the  town,  soon  after  4  o'clo  I 
The  place  is  large  enough  to  send  forth  3 
hum  of  population  as  we  passed  along,  anc  I 
hear  the  merry  voices  of  children  at  pi  I 
Some  of  our  people  went  into  the  town.  Tl  I 
describe  it  as  very  coarse  and  most  disagt  I 
able ;  but  they  saw  the  celebrated  MS.  of  a 
Pentateuch- 

We  live  so  well,  and  have  such  variety  l 
this  tent  life  of  ours,  that  it  is  necessary  tc  e 
very  careful  on  any  approach  of  disorder,  i  1 
resolutely  to  resist  the  temptation  of  drink  \ 
much  water.  The  heat  has  much  moderai  , 
which  is  a  great  relief,  and  the  nights  are  - 
coming  cold.  Several  fine  Orchis,  Iris,  I 
clamen,  etc..  etc.,  were  passed  yesterday  j  d 
to-day,  but  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  I 
mount  in  order  to  gather  any  novelty.  S!  r 
as  the  pace  is,  one  would  be  left  behind  i  a 
moment,  and  there  is  not  physical  energy  o 
spare  to  make  up  for  lost  time.  At  a  s  t 
where  was  the  very  rare  occurrance  oi  i 
spring  by  the  side  of  the  track  out  of  the  r  i 
grew  Adiantum  Capillis  Veneris,  the  first  i  a 
I  have  seen.  Although  the  fig-tree  is  c  f 
just  putting  out  its  tender  green,  and  e 
pomegranite  its  metallic  scarlet,  we  saw  a  c  I 
rose  in  blossom,  and  orchis  pyramidalis  l 
abundance.  Finding  a  source  that  could  e 
fully  depended  upon,  we  chartered  a  mess  I 
ger  back  from  our  tent  in  the  evening  d 
Jacob's  Well  for  a  supply  of  the  water ;  o 
we  hope  to  meet  the  special  request  of  on  f 
our  friends  on  leaving  home.  This  wel  s 
one  of  the  best  authenticated  of  any  of  i 
Scripture  places. 

Third  month  26th,  (Evening.)— We  jjd 
heavy  rain  last  night  which  has  cooled  the  . 
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l1?he  view  from  the  platform  of  rock  was  ex- 
tremely fine  this  morning.    A  world  of  moun- 
tains, the  clouds  resting  on  their  higher  sum- 
aits,  light  and  shade  in  the  valleys.  Mount 
Jerizim  and  Ebal  approach  each  other  so 
lose  and  form  such  an  open  air  audience 
hamber  that  they  say  the  human  voice  can 
'hi  ie  distinctly  heard  speaking  from  one  to  the 
ther;  and  therefore  there  could  not  have 
»een  a  more  fitting  place  for  Joshua's  address 
oilo  the  great  congregation  of  the  children  of 
srael.    Oar  friends  of  the  other  section  tried 
t,  and  found  a  Chapter  could  be  distinctly 
ieard  from  one  to  the  other  mountain.  We 
ireakfasted  a  half  past  six,  and  were  off  be- 
ore  eight.    It  has  been  a  most  beautiful  day's 
ide.    Several  streams  of  water  refreshed  the 
illages,  spreading  greenness  and  fertility 
round.    In  no  part  had  we  seen  magnificent 
Id  olive  and  fig  trees.    The  hiilside  opposite 
Jablous  (Ebal)  was  planted  with  Cactus  (the 
ttrickly  pear).    Two  hours  through  this  beau- 
etiful  region  brought  us  to  Sebaste  (Samaria), 
fc  tfDhe  situation  is  indeed  royal.    Crowning  a 
i;entle  eminence,  amid  fruitful  valleys  on 
very  side,  and  with  the  mountains  more  dis- 
inctly  "  round  about  it,"  I  think,  than  they 
ne  "about  Jerusalem."     It  is  now  but  a 
Th|mall  place,  but  marked  by  very  extensive 
uins.    We  halted  at  the  remains  of  the  old 
flprusader's  Church  of  St.  John,  in  the  crypt  of 
fhich  are  said  to  be  buried,  John  the  Baptist, 
Elizabeth  and  Zachariah.    The  number  of 
uined  columns  lying  about  in  every  state  of 
raction  and  position  is  enormous.    Two  par- 
ikiially  standing  colonnades  are  said  to  have 
brmed  the  entrance  to  Herod's  palace.  It 
ieems  to  me  a  site  far  more  likely  to  repay 
Che  antiquarian  or  an  Exploration  Fund,  than 
f  avhat  is  doing  at  Jerusalem.    Down  into  the 
)eautiful  vale,  and  then  wound  along  a  ro- 
nantic  ravine,  gay  with  verdure  and  wild 

! lowers,  opening  out  into  waving  fields  of 
^rain  (barley  in  ear),  with  pastures  and  herds 
)f  cattle,  sheep  and  goats.  Here,  as  of  old, 
the  flocks  continue  to  follow  the  shepherd.  Up 
Kjigain  ; — with  a  prospect  of  commanding  the 
opening  of  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon,  bounded 
by  very  fine  hills.  Took  our  mid-day  rest  and 
repast  under  the  shade  of  olive  trees  in  one  of 
the  hollows.  Journeyed  on  over  hills  and 
through  valleys,  leaving  the  probable  position 
of  Dothan  on  the  left,  where  Joseph  was  sold 
by  his  brethren  and  put  into  the  pit.  An 
amusing  episode  occurred  just  here.  Some 
men  or  boys,  above,  as  we  were  proceeding 
Walong  the  foot  of  a  rocky  mountain  called  af- 
ellter  us,  using  abusive  language,  amounting 
f|[  suppose  to  something  like  that  of  Shimei 
toward  David ;  and,  as  the  Dragoman  said, 
\because  we  were  Christians.  It  was  too  much 
for  their  high  spirit  to  endure,  and  they  im- 


mediately put  in  execution  a  specimen  of. 
Palestine  lynch  law.  Spurring  their  horses 
directly  up  the  mountain  side,  upon  which  the 
men  took  instant  flight  above,  they  captured 
a  sheep  which  they  bore  off  in  triumph,  and 
loaded  in  front  of  one  of  the  muleteers,  appar- 
ently nothing  loth  !  One  of  the  poor  young 
men  followed,  weeping  and  wailing.  At  the 
next  village,  however,  after  representing  the 
outrage  to  such  authority  as  there  was,  and 
probably  exacting  an  apology,  the  sheep  was 
restored. 

This  is  Good  Friday,  which  none  of  our 
party  felt  at  all  inclined  to  observe.  The 
festival  of  the  Greek  Church  is  later.  One  of 
the  wonders  was  to  see  the  electric  wire 
stretching  over  these  solitary  hills  and  along 
valleys  to  Nablous.  Outside  the  towns  of  any 
size  it  is  a  very  affecting  sight  to  see  the  dis- 
eased and  impotent  still  congregate,  men  and 
women,  to  ask  alms. 

A  rocky  and  dangerous  descent,  and  another 
lovely  vale  brought  us  to  Jenin  about  5  o'clock ; 
a  modern  town,  but  the  site  of  an  old  Levite 
city,  under  which,  by  some  running  water,  our 
tents  were  pitched,  amongst  thousands  of 
croaking  frogs.  There  were  palm  trees  which 
we  had  not  seen  for  some  time,  and  shops  in 
the  place.  Cottqn  is  cultivated  in  the  district 
we  had  come  through. 


HEROES  OF  PEACE. 


The  camp  has  had  its  day  of  song ; 

The  sword,  the  bayonet,  the  plume 
Have  crowded  out  of  rhyme  too  long 

The  plough,  the  anvil,  and  the  loom. 
Oh,  not  upon  our  tented  fields 

Are  freedom's  heroes  bred  alone  ; 
The  training  of  the  workshop  yields 

More  heroes  true  than  war  has  known. 

Who  drives  the  bolt,  who  shapes  the  steel, 

May  with  a  heart  as  valiant  smite, 
As  he  who  sees  a  foeman  reel 

In  blood  before  his  blow  of  might ! 
The  skill  that  conquers  space  and  time, 

That  graces  life,  and  lightens  toil, 
May  spring  from  courage  more  sublime 

Than  that  which  makes  a  realm  its  spoil. 
■Christian  at  Work. 


[t  AND  THEY  WERE  ALL  FILLED  WITH  THE 
HOLY  GHOST." 

It  needs  no  blaze  of  Pentecostal  flame 
To  lend  our  human  hearts  the  inner  key. 

God's  presence  and  His  touch  are  still  the  same  ; 
We  only  lack  the  clearer  eyes  to  see. 

By  ways  we  know  not  are  our  spirits  led 
Up,  up  the  Mount  of  Vision,  till  we  stand 

Most  silently  when  most  our  gouls  are  fed, 
Claiming  our  heritage  on  every  hand. 

The  miracles  of  earth  and  air  and  sea, 
More  wonderful  than  in  the  days  of  old, 

Encircle  all  our  paths;  God's  spirit  free 
Brings  daily  answers  to  the  true  and  bold. 
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No  sinners  curst,  blest  heirs  of  heaven  are  we ; 

His  spirit,  striving  through  our  human  clay, 
Writes  a  new  page  of  sacred  history, 

As  life  runs  on  in  its  diviner  way. 

When  we  think  not,  His  revelations  come, 
Awaiting  not  our  groove  in  church  or  creed. 

Though  benedictions  on  our  lips  be  dumb, 
The  Father  claims  us,  in  our  barren  need. 

On  the  far  hill-top,  in  the  daily  talk, 

On  summer  wind — His  spirit  large  and  free ; 

Or  where  I  think  alone  to  sit  or  walk — 

May  gently  wait,  and  speak,  and  question  me. 

As  in  the  life  of  one  who  walked  the  earth, 
In  distant  days,  the  gates  of  heaven  flew  wide, 

So  we,  attesting  the  diviner  birth, 

May,  here  and  now,  draw  angels  to  our  side. 

Angels  in  better  thoughts,  a  daily  host; 

On  the  heart's  alUr  mounts  a  deeper  glow ; 
Far  off  and  dim  the  light  of  Pentecost, 

Clear,  sweet  and  near,  the  spirit's  overflow ! 
—  Christian  Register.  F.  F. 


FOR  THE  YOUNG. 

From  St.  Nicholas. 
READY  FOR  EUROPE. 

BY  SUSAN  COOLIDGE. 

A  good  many  of  you  girls,  who  read  St. 
Nicholas,  will  go  to  Europe  some  day  or 
other.  Just  now,  perhaps,  you  don't  think 
or  care  much  about  it;  but  Dy-andby,  when 
you  are  older,  and  hear  people  who  have 
been  there  talk  of  their  doings  and  seeings, 
the  desire  to  go  will  strengthen,  and  you  will 
wish  it  very  much  indeed.  There  are  some 
persons  who  will  tell  you  that  this  desire  is 
foolish  and  wrong ;  that  going  to  Europe  is 
just  now  the  fashion,  and  silly  folks  who  like 
to  follow  the  fashions  go  for  that  reason. 
Bat  I  think  this  is  a  mistake.  To  travel 
anywhere  intelligently  has  a  great  deal  of 
education  in  it,  and  for  an  American  to  go  to 
Europe,  where  is  so  much  we  cannot  as  yet 
have  in  our  own  country,  is  education  of  the 
very  best  sort. 

I  want,  therefore,  to  talk  about  this  jour- 
ney which  some  of  you  are  to  take,  and  the 
way  in  which  to  get  the  greatest  good  and 
pleasure  out  of  it.  This  is  not  to  make  any- 
one discontented  who  cannot  go.  That  would 
be  a  pity,  indeed.  But  nobody  knows  before- 
hand what  their  chances  are  going  to  be; 
and  as  business,  or  sickness,  or  unforeseen 
changes  of  various  kincls  may  bring  the  op- 
portunity to  any  of  you  when  it  is  least  looked 
for,  it  will  not  be  iost  time  to  get  ready  to 
take  advantage  of  it,  should  it  come.  Then 
if  it  never  comes,  you  will  at  least  have  had 
the  improvement  of  geitio;.;  ready,  which,  in 
itself,  is  a  very  good  thing. 

First,  then,  Jet  us  decide  what  it  is  that 
makes  it  worth  while  to  go  at  all.  To  be 
amused,  to  buy  pretty  things,  and  have  what 


you  girls  call  "  a  good  time,"  is  not  enoug 
Good  times  and  shopping  and  amusement  a| 
to  be  had  in  America ;  it  would  scarcely  pi 
to   cross  the  Atlantic  in  search  of  the; 
though  they  are  nice  things  to  catch  at, 
the  way.    A  great  many  do  go  with  no  otb 
wish  or  idea  in  their  minds  ;  but  somethii 
higher  there  must  be,  or  the  wise  would  c 
follow  their  example. 

To   begin  with,  then,  there   are  bett 
chances  for  study  in  certain  branches  th: 
we  can  have  at  home.    The  most  famo  j 
masters  for  music  and  painting  live  in  Euroi 
and  languages  can  be  acquired  there  mc 
readily  and  perfectly  than  with  us.    To  pi* 
up  French  or  German  by  the  ear,  as  a  liti 
child  does,  is  indeed  learning  made  easy, 
is  thus  that  children  on  the  continent  a  ; 
taught.    It  is  nothing  uncommon  to  find  | 
girl  of  eighteen  who  speaks  and  thinks  equal 
well  in  four  or  fi>e  tongues.    She  has  hadl 
French  nurse,  and  a  German  and  an  Italiai  J 
or  has  gone  to  school  in  the  different  coul 
tries ;  and  as  people  about  her  are  using  til 
languages  continually,  her  chance  for  prai 
tice  is  perpetual,  and  a  good  accent  coin 
without  trouble.    Each  little  Kussian  be 
when  admitted  to  the  Government  Schools  j 
required  to  speak  French  and  German  ;  an 
Russian  parents  often  carry  their  families 
spend  a  year  or  two  in  France  and  German 
so  that  they  may  absorb  languages,  as 
were,  without  knowing  that  there  is  any  dif 
culty  in  the  matter. 

But  apart  from  actual  study — for  some 
you  will  not  have  time  for  that — there 
great  and  constant  instruction  to  be  gain< 
by  what  you  see.  We  read  in  books  abo 
wonderful  things,  such  as  cathedrals,  temph 
Alpine  scenery,  Raphael's  Madonnas  ;  bi 
however  hard  we  try,  we  cannot  distinct)! 
picture  them  until  we  see.  One  hour  spe? 
in  a  real  cathedral  teaches  more  of  the  tr* 
meaning  and  glory  of  architecture  than  wee! 
spent  over  books.  One  glance  at  a  sno^ 
peak  sets  an  image  in  our  brain  which  nev 
could  have  been  there  without  that  glanc 
I  once  heard  a  lady  say  that  she  was  su 
she  knew  just  how  Mont  Blanc  must  loo 
because  it  was  just  twice  and  a  half  as  big) 
as  Mount  Washington,  and  she  could  readi. 
imagine  two  and  a  half  Mount  Washington 
piled  on  top  of  one  another,  and  covered  wil 
snow!  But  when  she  came  to  see  the  actui 
Mont  Blanc  she  found  that  none  of  her  ima,< 
inary  pilings- up  bad  in  the  least  prepare 
her  for  the  look  of  the  real  thing. 
|  Then,  it  is  not  only  certain  great  objec 
j  which  are  made  real  to  us  by  seeing  them,  bi 
■  also  everything,  however  small,  which  v 
i  have  learned  about  or  been  told  of.  We  res 
I  Hume  and  Gibbon,  and  that  this  or  thi 
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iappiness  in  such  a  year  or  such  a  reign,  but 
t  is  all  dim  and  fabulous,  and  must  be,  so 

pi  ong  as  it  is  merely  a  statement  on  a  printed 

letjoage. 

One  visit  to  the  tower  or  forum  makes  a 
udden  change.  The  fabulous  becomes  dis- 
tinct. It  is  like  sunlight  flashing  into  a  dus- 
:y  corner.  And  the  best  of  all  is,  that  the 
unlight  stays ;  and  facts  never  go  off  again 
nto  the  vague  distance  where  they  were  be- 
)re,  but  remain  near  and  clear  forever  to 
our  minds. 

op  I  want  to  warn  you  of  one  disagreeable 
hing  sure  to  happen,  which  is,  that  the  min- 
pike  you  visit  any  of  these  celebrated  places, 
.sharp  and  mortifying  sense  of  ignorance 
pill  take  possession  of  you.    "  Dear  me,  who 
&\uas  Guy,  Earl  of  Warwich  ?"  you  will  ask 
ourself.    "And  Lady  Jane  Grey's  father, — 
al(  can't  recollect  his  name  at  all, — and  why 
pas  it  that  they  cut  off  her  head  ?"  Then 
ache  guide  will  lead  the  way  into  a  dark  cell, 
nd  tell  you  it  was  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  bed- 
hamber  during  his  long  imprisonment,  and 
rajou  will  conjure  up  a  vague  recollection  of 
mi  he  great  Sir  Walter,  as  a  young  man,  flinging 
bo  lis  cloak  down  before  the  Queen,  and  will 
ong  to  know  more,  except  that  the  party  is 
loving  on  and  you  are  ashamed  to  ask.  Or, 
if  it  is  in  Rome  that  you  happen  to  be  sight- 
eeing,  you  will  trip  down  the  long  steps 
rhich  lead  into  the  great  forum  and  look  at 
|j||he  beautiful  groups  of  columns  and  the 
roken  arches,  and  ail  at  once  it  will  come  to 
ou  with  a  shock  that  you  know  nothing  at 
11  about  the  forum ;  that  up  to  this  time  it 
Deias  only  been  a  name' in  your  memory.  In 
-  general  way,  you  have  gathered  that  it  was 
be  place  where  the  Roman  senators  and  peo- 
»le  met  to  discuss  public  matters,  but  it 
tlloesn't  look  in  the  least  as  you  had  expected 
,ect  would;  and  besides,  you  hear  of  other 
jorums — many  others,  in  different  parts  of 
he  city,  and  instead  of  enjoying  intelligently, 
04rou  stand  bewildered  and  confused,  and  lis- 
lVf  en  helplessly  while  some  one  reads  a  few 
]C()ald  pages  of  Murray's  guide-book  ;  and  the 
UI ;uide  explains  what  he  doesn't  know — in 
l0]  taliaa  which  you  don't  understand.  You 
ig  ong  to  go  straight  home,  hunt  up  the 
HI  >roper  books,  study  the  subject  well,  and  then 
0[  ome  back  and  see  the  forum  again.  But, 
^ilas!  the  books  are  in  the  home  book-case  in 
ui  America,  and  the  Roman  Circulating  Libra- 
ry seems  to  have  nothing  in  it  but  riovels; 
jgind  even  if  it  had,  what  time  could  you  find 
o  read  where  there  is  so  much  to  be  seen  and 
,c  ione?    All  that  is  left  is  for  you  tc  put  the 
^  natter  aside  with  a  dull,  ursatisfr  -a  reeling, 
w<nd  resolve  to  find  out  about  it  -Then  you 
Mau;  but  before  that  time  comes  the  full, 
l^resh  interest  will  have  worn  off.    And,  oh! 


what  a  pity  it  was  that  you  could  not  have 
been  prepared  before  you  went  there ! 

Every  traveler  feels  this  want  at  times,  even 
the  best  educated  ones,  for  no  education  is  so 
complete  as  to  prepare  its  owner  on  all  points 
and  against  all  surprises.  What  the  ill-edu- 
cated ones  lose  cannot  be  calculated  !  It  is 
like  voyaging  with  one  eye  blinded  and  the 
other  half  shut.  You  see,  hear,  feel  only  a  little 
piece  of  things,  impressions  enter  your  brain 
only  part  way,  and  what  with  the  puzzle  and 
vexation  at  your  own  ignorance  and  the  sting 
of  a  missed  opportunity,  you  go  about  with 
so  much  annoyance  in  your  mind  that  you 
but  half  enjoy  the  delightful  chance  which, 
perhaps,  will  never  be  yours  to  enjoy  again. 

So,  dear  girls,  take  my  advice,  and  while 
you  have  libraries  and  leisure,  and  people 
ready  to  explain  things,  and  a  mind  free  to 
receive  the  explanations,  get  yourselves  ready 
to  profit  by  what  may  come.  You  will  be 
very  glad  afterwards.  Every  subject  care- 
fully looked  into,  every  bit  of  history  tucked 
away  into  its  proper  place  in  your  memory, 
every  little  interesting  fact,  every  cell  made 
ready  for  the  reception  of  mental  honey,  will 
prove,  when  the  right  moment  comes,  a  thing 
to  be  thankful  for.  Each  scrap  of  French,  or 
Italian,  or  German  will  find  its  place ;  each 
hard  word  which  seems  so  dry  now,  will  be 
useful  then ;  every  fragment  of  scientific 
knowledge; — nothing  will  be  lost  or  value- 
less, and  the  most  casual  and  unlikely  thing 
may  turn  out  to  be  a  friend  at  need  and  a 
friend  indeed. 

If  you  go  in  Rome  to  see  the  mosaic  works 
belonging  to  the  government,  you  will  find 
that  the  great  pictures  which  you  have  ad- 
mired on  the  walls  of  St.  Peter's  are  made  up 
of  an  immense  number  of  small  bits  of  stone 
and  marble  chosen  for  their  color,  and  fitted, 
each  into  exactly  its  prepared  place.  The 
mosaic  workers  who  make  the  pictures  would 
never  think  of  beginning  till  the  bits  of  mar- 
ble were  all  ready,  polished  and  sorted  out. 
It  would  be  awkward  indeed  to  stop  in  the 
middle  of  the  work,  because  there  was  no 
blue  left  with  which  to  finish  the  Madonna's 
eye,  or  to  leave  a  hole  in  the  saint's  robe  for 
the  lack  of  half  a  dozen  little  red  stones. 

I  want  you  to  imitate  their  carefulness,  and 
get  ready  these  precious  small  bits  of  knowl- 
edge before  the  time  comes  to  work  them  in- 
to the  beautiful  whole. 

Then,  when  the  great  chance  arrive3,  your 
material  will  be  ready,  and  fitting  one  with 
another,  a  valuable  thing  will  grow  of  them, 
which  will  be  yours  for  life.  But  don't  let 
the  pattern  be  spoiled  for  lack  of  a  tiny  scrap 
of  this  or  that  wLich  you  have  not  had  the 
forethought  to  prepare  in  time. 

And  just  one  thing  more.     Let  your  minds 
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grow  as  fast  as  they  will,  but  let  your  souls 
grow  too.    Don't  go  about  regarding  the  na 
tious  of  the  earth  as  "  queer  foreigners/'  who 
must  be  undervalued  and  scorned  because 
their  ways  are  not  like  your  own.    To  us 
our  own  way  seems  best,  but  there  is  good 
everywhere,  and  things  are  not  necessarily 
ridiculous  because  they  differ  from  those 
which  we  are  accustomed  to.    And  then 
though  you  mustn't  think  I  want  to  preach 
God  has  made  all  men  of  one  family,  and  in 
spite  of  varieties  of  complexion,  tastes  and 
habits,  all  have  the  same  needs,  the  same 
human  nature,  the  same  death  to  die,  the 
same  Everlasting  Father,  and  so  all,  in  a 
sense,  are  brothers  and  sisters  to  each  other, 
This  thought  going  along  with  you,  charity 
patience  and  kindliness  will  go  too,  blessed 
fellow-travelers  these,  and  good  helpers  on 
the  road.    Your  minds  will  widen,  your  sym 
pathies  grow  big,  and  all  the  world  become 
wonderful  and  delightful,  as  it  must  always  be 
to  people  whose  hearts  are  large  enough  to 
take  it  in.    After  a  journey  made  in  this 
spirit  you  will  come  back  as  American  girls 
should  come,  not  merely  with  Paris  bonnets 
and  Genoese  filigree,  but  sweeter  and  stronger 
than  when  you  went  away ;  wiser,  too,  and 
better  fitted  to  see  the  meanings  of  things  at 
home,  and  take  your  place  as  dwellers  in  a 
free  land.    For,  beautiful  and  instructive, 
and  full  of  charm  as  Europe  is,  to  be  an 
American  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  is 
better  yet;  and  I  hope  you  will  all  continue 
to  feel  that,  however  many  times  you  go 
abroad. 


NOTICES. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  Philadelphia  First- 
day  School  Association  will  meet  on  Fourth-day 
morning,  17th  inst.,  at  8  o'clock,  at  Race  street. 
Full  attendance  of  the  Committee,  also  of  the  Co- 
operative Visiting  Committee,  is  desirable. 

James  Gaskill,  Clerk. 

A  meeting  for  worship  will  be  held  at  Girard 
avenue  Meeting-house,  on  First-day  evening  next, 
14th  inst.,  at  1%  o'clock. 

Social  gathering  of  Friends  under  the  direction 
of  a  committee  of  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting, 
on  Second-day  evening,  15th  inst.,  at  south  end  of 
Race  street  Meeting-house. 

Annual  meeting  of  Friends'  Book  Association  in 
the  north  end  of  Race  street  Meeting-house,  on 
Second-day  evening,  15th  inst.,  at  8  o'clock.  The 
general  attendance  of  stockholders  and  other  in- 
terested Friends  is  invited. 

Louisa  J.  Roberts,  Secretary. 

Adjourned  session  of  the  Association  of  Friends  for 
the  Promotion  of  First-day  Schools  within  the 
limits  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  will  be  held 
on  Fourth-day  and  very  probably  on  Fifth-day 
evenings,  Fifth  mo.  17th  and  18th,  at  8  o'clock,  in 


Race  street  Meeting-house.  Amongst  other  mat 
claiming  attention,  will  be  an  essay  on  "Obj 
Teaching,"  by  Emily  A.  Brown,  of  Darby,  Per 
Friends  generally  invited. 

Jos.  M.  Truman,  \  r/  , 
Annie  Caley,      /  LL€rft' 

Children'sBMeeting,  at  Race  street,  to-morrow 
ternoon  at  3^  ;  participated  in  by  several  First- 
Schools,  in  the  city  as  well  as  country. 


ITEMS. 

A  German  physician,  Dr.  Heck,  has  telegrap 
from  Bagdad  that  the  disease  prevalent  then 
not  the  plague,  but  an  epidemic  fever,  curable 
quinine. 

The  cable  lines  between  Nova  Scotia  and  N< 
foundland,  connecting  with  the  Atlantic  cable 
Heart's  Content,  are  broken,  and  communicaifc 
with  Europe  by  the  Anglo-American  line  is  t 
temporally  interrupted.  As  there  is  a  fault  in 
French  cable,  200  miles  from  Brest,  the  only  ifc 
now  open  to  the  public  is  the  direct  cable.  Mel- 
ures  will  at  once  be  taken  to  repair  the  breaks.  | 
Lieutenant  Cameron,  who  crossed  Africa  frl 
Zanzibar,  on  the  eastern,  to  Loango  (in  Lob 
Guinea),  on  the  western  coast,  has  returned!) 
England.  The  results  of  his  travel  are  imported, 
and  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  sentences  :  e 
believes  that  Lake  Tanganyika  is  drained  by  e 
Congo  river ;  that  the  Congo  and  the  Zamb  l 
which  respectively  empty  themselves  into  the  .f 
lantic  and  the  Mozambique  Channel,  may  be  uniil 
by  a  canal  not  more  than  thirty  miles  long,  so  as| 
make  a  through  water-communication  between  1 
e  st  and  west  coasts  of  Africa;  that,  in  timejl 
come,  the  Nile,  the  Zambesi  and  the  Congo  will  I 
be  united  by  the  artificial  connection  of  their  het 
waters  ;  and  that  Africa,  between  the  tenth  i  5 
twentieth  degrees  of  latitude,  so  far  from  beinj  L 
desert,  possesses  a  fine  and  fruitful  soil,  and  is  r  I 
in  its  natural  products. — Ex.  paper. 

There  is  a  prevailing  idea  all  through  the  coii 
try,  and,  indeed,  in  other  countries  it  has  scl 
foothold,  that  the  credit  of  tbe  United  States! 
below  that  of  European  nations,  and  that  while  I 
latter  can  borrow  money  at  three  per  cent,  ours  11 
to  pay  six.  This  is  an  error  which  that  model  neil 
paper,  the  Boston  Advertiser,  has  taken  some  troull 
by  a  careful  examination  of  the  facts,  to  corn! 
The  truth  is,  we  are  now  borrowing  at  five  per  ce;  | 
selling  our  bonds  of  that  denomination  at  par,  i  i 
that  no  country  in  the  world  does  or  can  placl 
permanent  loan  at  three  per  cent.  France  sold  I 
last  loan,  five  per  eent.  rentes,  at  84 J  per  c€| 
This  was  negotiated  in  1872,  and  was  the  great  1(1 
that  was  so  marvelously  popular  and  success! 
France  is  to-day  paying  more  than  5.95  per  c(* 
interest  on  all  the  money  she  has  borrowed  si  i 
the  war  closed.  Prussia  pays  five  per  cent,  on  I 
national  debt.  Russia  disposes  of  its  bonds,  whl 
bear  five  per  cent,  interest,  at  90,  the  last  being 
best  price  it  has  received  since  1862.  Italy  pays 
average  of  five  per  cent.,  but  its  issue  price  \ 
much  below  par.  Italian  five  per  cents,  sell  at 
n  the  London  market.  The  average  interest 
the  nominal  capital  on  the  Austrian  debt  is  ab< 
five  per  cent.  Of  course  we  need  not  quote  Sp 
and  Turkey,  Egypt,  Paraguay  and  other  counti 
that  are  always  borrowing  but  never  payi 
Great  Britain  is  the  only  country  of  any  acco 
in  the  world  that  borrows  at  three  per  cent. — Put 
Ledger. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
SPIRITUAL  GROWTH. 

FROM  A  CORRESPONDENCE. 

No.  1. 

The  desire  to  grow  in  the  knowledge  of 
higher  things,  when  accompanied  by  a  will- 
ingness to  suffer,  is  the  key  to  progress. 
When  we  can  thus  feel,  and  add  trust  and 
faith  that  our  Leader  will  ultimately  be- 
come our  Redeemer,  as  we  learn  to  know  His 
inspeaking  voice,  and  follow  it  through  re- 
generation, we  have,  it  seems  to  me,  entered 
upon  the  work  of  regeneration  and  purifica- 
tion. It  has  been  a  slow  work  to  bring  my 
proof-requiring  mind  to  a  point  where  it 
Bhould  be  satisfied  that  there  is  an  inspeak- 
ing voice,  and  learn  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
voice  of  imagination  or  of  an  educated  con- 
science; but,  through  the  blessing  of  our 
Father's  tender  love  and  enduring  mercy,  I 
can  say  in  truth  that  "  I  believe,"  and  be- 
cause I  have  found  it  lead  to  quiet  assurance 
and  peace,  I  do  not  wish  to  lose  my  faith  nor 
separate  my  soul  from  its  Saviour.  It  is  yet 
hard  at  times  to  keep  in  the  state  of  child- 
like simplicity  and  trust. 

The  simplicity  of  Christ's  religion  offends 
the  mind  that  requires  spiritual  things  to  be 
amenable  to  the  grasp  of  the  human  reason, 
forgetting  that  while  all  material  things  are 
beneath  man,  who  in  the  grandeur  of  his  in- 
tellect can  search  out  and  fathom  the  laws  of 
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their  life,  and  finally  do  everything  but  cre- 
ate them.    The  thing3  of  the  Spirit  are  above 
him  as  man,  and  only  within  his  reach  or 
comprehension  through  that  life  which  was 
breathed  into  him,  constituting  him  a  living 
soul.    In  all  men  is  a  germ  of  spiritual  life, 
and  this,  watered  and  nourished  until  it  be- 
comes a  conscious  existence,  will,  through 
obedience  to  the  voice  of  its  Creator,  spoken 
in  spiritual  language  to  itself,  enable  him  to 
become  a  child  of  God  and  joint-heir  with  His 
beloved  Son.    Thou  speakest  of  inability  to 
find  a  cross.    Blessed  art  thou  in  thy  happi- 
ness !    Search  not  for  crosses,  but  rather  to 
know  and  do  the  will  of  thy  Heavenly 
Father.    As  He  sees  meet  to  call  thee  into 
service  for  the  redemption  of  others,  thou 
wilt  find  thy  cross  and  the  ability  to  bear  it 
without  its  chafing — in  gladness,  rather  than 
sorrow.    How,  then,  can  it  be  a  cross?  It 
will  certainly  not  be  such  an  one  as  we  will 
find  in  taking  up  and  carrying  a  duty  cre- 
ated by  our  Society  or  our  own  imagination, 
and  not  called  for  by  the  inward  voice  of  our 
God.    But  it  will  sometimes  press  heavily, 
as  the  love  of  a  mother  for  her  wayward  child 
imposes  a  weight  and  burden  because  of  his 
waywardness.    We  thus,  in  our  measure,  suf- 
fer the  sins  of  the  world,  when  this  weight  is 
felt  for  the  drawing  of  the  sin-sick  within  the 
reach  of  the  love  that  flows  through  our 
hearts  on  their  behalf. 

The  nearer  we  keep  all  things — society, 
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doctrine  and  individuals — from  between  our 
souls  and  the  light,  the  plainer  will  be  our 
path.  No  one  can  frame  a  cross  that  I  can 
profitably  carry.  It  is  only  when  God  puts 
it  on  us  that  we  find  strength  to  bear  it  to 
His  honor.  Until  then,  let  us  sing  cheerily 
as  we  may  praises  and  thanksgiving ;  "  Be 
not  in  haste  to  receive  judgments  from  God, 
but  wait."  ,  Wide,  indeed,  is  thy  field  of  use- 
fulness, and  I  earnestly  pray  that  thou  may- 
est  be  satisfied  to  occupy  it  in  the  light  that 
is  over  it,  and  not  seek  for  great  things  be- 
fore the  way  opens.  We  only  rightly  do  that 
which  we  see  clearly  to  do,  and  it  is  not  for 
us  to  cast  aside  the  little  stones  in  our  search 
for  the  large  ones  we  so  earnestly  desire  to 
ind,  and  carry  to  the  Builder  of  the  temple. 

I  have  been  led  thus  to  write,  because  in 
any  own  experience  in  the  First-day  school  I 
was  often  tempted  to  wish  to  escape  the  pains- 
taking care  over  the  "  little  ones,"  and  get 
where  fruit  would  become  sooner  manifest, 
and  to  desire  with  undue  anxiety  that  the 
blessing  might  be  more  manifest  in  our  midst. 
Little  by  little,  as  I  learned  the  lesson  which 
fchou  mayest  have  long  since  learned,  to 
abide  in  the  patience,  keep  in  earnest  prayer 
and  carry  my  work  to  God  for  His  blessing 
m  faith  and  submission,  peace  has  become  a 
frequent  reward,  and  it  is  with  gratitude  that 
I  can  say  our  class  in  the  First-day  school, 
though  of  giddy  and  thoughtless  ages  (16  to 
22),  is  always  serious  and  frequently  tendered 
during  our  hours  of  companionship.  Oh  ! 
how  I  have  waited,  and  my  soul  gone  out  to 
them,  and  now  I  scarce  dare  speak  it  lest  it 
vanish.  P. 

Fourth  month,  1876. 

[We  consider  the  sentiments  expressed  in 
this  article  worthy  of  serious  thought.  It  is 
surely  best  to  present  truthful  and  not  mere- 
ly eulogistic  biographies  of  the  departed.  In 
many  cases  where  the  exact  truth  cannot  be 
properly  presented,  "silence  is  golden.'  Eds.] 

From  The  [London]  Friend. 
TESTIMONIES  FOR  DECEASED  MINISTERS. 

BY  JONATHAN  GRDBB. 

I  returned  home,  during  our  last  Yearly 
Meeting,  for  a  day  or  two,  after  having  lis- 
tened to  "  Testimonies  "  on  behalf  of  some 
dearly  beloved  and  honored  Friends. 

One  of  the  first  thicgs  I  did  on  reaching 
home  was  to  take  my  pen  ar/d  write  an  en- 
treaty (I  might  fay  an  injunction)  that  no 
"Testitnouy"  should  be  issued  concerning 
me.  This  paper  I  deposited  in  a  box  with 
my  will,  in  the  belief  that  my  executors  and 
the  "Society  "  will  feel  conscientiously  bound 
\o  comply  with  my  desire. 


"  But,"  it  is  replied,  "  what  a  solemnity 
and  sweetness  the  reading  of  these  document 
brings  over  the  meeting."  This  may  be  tru 
to  some  extent,  and  settles  the  whole  questioi 
with  many  truly  religious  minds.  Not  8* 
with  my  own. 

Impartial  religious  biography,  if  it  can  b 
found,  is  deeply  instructive,  perhaps  no  litei 
ature  more  so  ;  but  where  are  we  to  find  it 
In  the  very  nature  of  things,  biography,  as 
rule,  is  partial,  and  our  "  Testimonies  "  mor 
largely  partake  of  this  partiality  than  biog 
raphy  in  general.  They  are — they  must  b 
— one  sided,  and  as  such,  the  effect  on  man; 
minds  is  anythiag  but  helpful — is,  in  faci 
deeply  discouraging. 

"So  little  of  human  infirmity,"  exclaims 
youthful  disciple.  "  So  free  from  my  bese 
ting  sins,"  says  another.  "  Too  wonderfu 
for  me ;  so  high  that  I  shall  never  attain  t 
it,"  says  a  third.  While  those  who  kre 
most  intimately,  and  loved  most  deeply,  th 
departed  one,  are,  in  the  freshness  of  tende 
sorrow,  really  blind  to  the  weaknesses  an 
deficiencies,  of  which  a  faithful  biography  d< 
mands  the  record. 

As  I  have  said,  these  are  difficulties  whic 
apply  to  all  biographical  literature — great! 
to  our  "Annual  Monitor "  notices,  and  sti 
more  to  our  "Testimonies  for  deceased  mil 
isters." 

"Well,  then,  let  us  have  them  shorte 
more  simple,  and  less  eulogistic,"  has  bee 
reiterated  year  after  year,  without  the  sligh 
est  effect,  or  any  manifest  improvement  i 
their  character. 

But  if  we  could  get  brief,  impartial,  fait] 
ful  biographical  sketches,  is  it  the  busines  < 
the  Church  to  prepare,  to  endorse,  and  i 
publish  them  ?  Certainly  not.  The  thing 
unsound  in  principle,  and  no  patching  us 
no  modification,  will  ever  make  it  right. 

The  Society  has  no  right  to  select  certa) 
individuals,  whether  Ministers  or  Elders,  < 
non  officials,  as  characters  especially  wort! 
of  the  endorsement  of  the  Church.  Certain! 
no  right  (as  is  the  practical  result)  to  confii 
the  selection  to  any  one  or  two  classes 
members. 

We  are  told  that  the  thing  is  now  throw* 
open.  I  maintain  that  it  is  not  sopracticall 
and  that  if  it  was,  if  all  the  devoted  se 
vants  of  Christ  who  are  removed  fro* 
amongst  us  were  so  recognised,  the  practi< 
would  quickly  remedy  itself,  for  the  Year 
Meeting  might  have  time  for  little  else  thf 
the  reception  of  these  documents. 

I  confess  I  was  disappointed  at  the  Year. 
Meeting  passing  so  quickly  from  the  cogei 
and  truthful  remark  of  our  friend,  Willia 
S.  Lean,  on  the  reading  of  the  Testimony  f< 
one  justly  beloved  and  esteemed,  that  oj 
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i  part  only  (and  that  rather  a  small  one)  of 
i  her  ministry  entitled  her  to  be  thus  recorded, 
f  while  all  her  other  labors  of  love,  as  a  hand- 
i!  maid  of  her  Lord,  would  have  been  deemed 
<  insufficient. 

We  are  told  of  the  antiquity  of  the  prac- 

i  tice.  We  are  told  of  the  testimonies  on  be- 
f    half  of  George  Fox  by  his  colleagues,  but 

they  were  chiefly  private  testimonies,  and 
i|  certainly  of  a  too  eulogistic  character. 
(  When  the  Church  took  it  in  hand,  they 
S|  were  often  very  brief  and  simple,  as  com- 
Ki  pared  with  the  more  elaborate  productions  of 
J|  our  time.  J 
t       And .  let  us  bear  in  mind  that  there  was  a 

very  early  decline  from  the  strong  and  un- 

ii  flinching  testimony  to  the  authority  of  Christ 
ill  embodied  in  the  words  of  George  Fox  him- 

i  self :  "  We  are  nothing,  Christ  is  all." 
t(  

)} 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  CENTENNIAL  EXPOSITION. 

k  The  Centennial  Exhibition  was  formally 
lei  opened  on  Fourth  day,  the  10th  inst.  The 
morning  was  dark  and  unpromising,  but 
cl  gave  evidence  of  clearer  skies  which  were 
h  happily  realized  as  the  day  wore  on.    By  8 

ii  o'clock,  all  the  railways  leading  to  the  Park 
in   were  thronged  with  multitudes  eager  for  pas- 
sage.   The  cars  were  literally  packed  with 

ei   human  freight.    It  is  estimated  that  150,000 
d   persons  were  within  the  enclosure, 
hi      The  unfinished  condition  of  the  Exposition, 
ii   and  the  amount  of  rubbish  which  it  had  been 

impossible  to  remove  in  time  for  the  opening, 
tb  detracted  somewhat  from  the  beauty  of  the 
o  surroundings;  but  the  immense  crowd  had 
t  been  drawn  together  less  to  see  the  Exposi- 
;i  tion  than  to  witness  the  ceremonies  of  the 
aj  opening. 

Of  these  ceremonies, looking  from  our  stand- 
ai  points,  we  can  say  but  little ;  yet  we  could 
ci ,  realize  the  golden  grains  which  this  occasion 
[li  is  sowing  broadcast  over  the  world's  great 
d1!  harvest-fields.  The  lines  of  glistening  bayo- 
8d  nets  between  which  President,  Emperor  and 
(   accredited  representatives  from  the  Royal 

Courts  of  every  civilized  nation  on  the  globe 
if  walked  in  fraternal  fellowship  to  seats  of  honor 
Jlj  amid  the  welcome  cheers  of  the  sovereign  peo- 
sei  pie  of  this  young,  free,  independent  Republic, 
•oi  foreshadowed — not  war,  but  peace — a  peace 
tic  wrought  out  on  the  anvil  of  human  toil, 
ir]  through  which  all  peoples  are  to  be  welded 
ha   into  one  common  interest  and  one  common 

brotherhood, 
ir!  This  meeting  together  on  one  platform  of 
»ei  all  nationalties  of  men  to  welcome  in  the 
is  "  new  century  "  of  a  government  whoso  or- 
6  ganic  principles,  as  they  permeate  the  hearts 
d   of  individuals,  undermine  the  old  dogmas  by 


which  thrones  and  empires  are  upheld,  is  an 
event  without  precedent  in  the  world's  his- 
tory, and  marks  the  opening  of  an  era  of 
brighter  prospects  for  the  race  in  all  coming 
time ;  for  it  is  the  triumph  of  a  power  whose 
mission  is  peace  and  good-will,  whose  footsteps 
are  heard  in  the  grand  chorus  of  nine  hundred 
human  voices  with  joyful  notes  blending  all 
sounds  into  one  harmonious  whole,  as  the 
words  of  our  own  inspired  bard  ring  out  so 
clear,  that  all  may  follow  with  uplifted  hearts 
and  sing  "  with  the  spirit  and  with  the  under- 
standing also  ": 

"  Our  father's  God,  from  out  whose  hand 
The  centuries  fall  like  grains  of  sand. 
We  meet  to-day,  united  free, 
And  loyal  to  our  land  and  Thee  ; 
Around  our  gift  of  freedom  draw 
The  safe-guards  of  thy  righteous  law, 
And,  cast  in  a  diriner  mould, 
Let  the  new  cycle  shame  the  old  1" 

And  as  the  human  hallelujah  pauses  in 
reverent  silence,  three  men,  representatives, 
one  of  the  divine  right  of  kings,  one  of  the 
sovereign  rights  of  the  people,  the  other  of 
the  majesty  of  inventive  genius,  stand  to- 
gether on  the  little  platform  of  a  huge  black 
monster  in  the  center  of  Machinery  Hall. 
At  a  given  signal  a  spring  is  touched,  the 
colossal  creature  lifts  its  ponderous  arms,  as 
if  instinct  with  sensuous  life,  takes  up  the 
refrain  and  all  through  the  vast  hall  is  heard 
the  measured  cadence  of  the  Corliss  engine. 
So  powerful  was  the  effect  upon  the  mind 
that  some  present  were  affected  to  tears. 

The  starting  of  the  Corliss  engine  set  in 
motion  all  the  machinery  in  the  hall  that 
was  in  position,  looms  and  spindles,  burrs  and 
saws,  wove  and  ground  and  cut,  till  the  whole 
area  was  one  vast  workshop. 

In  the  Main  Building  the  visitor  had  but 
to  step  to  the  right  and  find  himself  among 
the  naked  savages  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  that  look  down  upon  him  with  fierce 
eyes,  from  pictures  nearly  life  size.  The 
rude  implements  of  toil  and  the  limited  pro- 
ducts of  industry  of  these  barbarous  people 
are  well  represented,  and  one  gets  a  very 
clear  idea  of  the  face  of  the  country  and  its 
products  from  the  large  exhibits  of  its  re- 
sources, and  the  well-executed  pictures  of 
domestic  and  rural  life  that  cover  the  walls. 
Stepping  out  from  the  Cape,  only  a  pleasant 
little  walk  brings  one  to  the  frozen  fiords  of 
the  North,  and  introduces  him  to  the  Lap- 
lander, the  Norseman  and  the  Swede,  all 
life-sized  figures  in  native  costume,  represent- 
ing the  various  occupations  and  scenes  of 
daily  occurrence,  in  rooms  fitted  up  in  the 
quaint  styles  that  still  prevail  among  our 
Scandinavian  brethren.  China  is  there  with 
her  curious  porcelain,  and  a  multitude  of 
novel  things  only  found  in  that  wonderland 
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of  ancient  civilization.  EnterprisiDg  Japan, 
rejuvinated  by  her  intercourse  with  western 
nations, — the  new  birth  of  an  old  aristocracy, 
lays  her  treasures  at  the  feet  of  freedom. 
Egypt  comes  on  her  mysterious  wings  of 
hoary  antiquity,  with  "morning"  greetings 
to  the  youngest  child  among  the  nations. 

England  and  Germany,  the  fatherlands  of 
this  great  nation,  unlock  palace,  hall,  bazaar 
and  work-shop,  and  send,  with  words  of 
cheer,  treasures  of  high  art  and  useful  indus- 
try. France,  Italy,  Spain,  Hindoostan  and 
Syria,  Persia,  Greece,  and  the  "  islands  afar 
off"  have  heard  our  call,  and  are  here  to 
keep  with  us  in  royal-loyal  fashion  the  birth- 
day of  Freedom.  It  is  said  that  32  nation- 
alities are  represented  in  the  Exposition.  It 
will  take  weeks  of  sight-seeing  to  give  any 
definite  idea  of  the  magnitude  and  variety 
of  the  products  and  the  industries  here  col- 
lected. 

No  one  who  can  possibly  afford  the  expense 
ought  to  feel  excused  from  a  visit  to  the  Ex- 
position. It  is  worth  a  whole  year  of  self 
denial,  if  need  be,  to  stand  for  once  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  be  brought  in 
actual  contact  with  their  modes  of  life,  and 
with  living  representatives  of  the  most  dis- 
tant lands.  It  is  not  possible  for  words  to  do 
full  justice  to  this  wonderful  display.  It  is 
one  of  those  great  occasions  that  must  be  seen 
and  felt  to  be  understood.  L.  J.  R. 

Fifth  mo.  12th. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
A  PLEA  FOR  THE  CHINESE. 

The  Chinese  have,  of  late  years,  shown  an 
inclination  to  emigrate  to  our  country  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  and  they  have  also,  in 
great  measure,  waived  their  old  reserve  in 
opening  their  country  to  our  travelers  and 
traders.  They  have  just  had  their  first  rail 
road  completed,  notwithstanding  some  clamor 
among  them  against  it,  and  in  many  ways 
they  have  evinced  a  craving  for  an  assimila- 
tion with  the  civilized  world  at  large. 

The  Japanese,  China's  neighbors,  have 
given  unmistakable  evidence  of  their  inten 
tion  to  become  as  one  of  us,  and  are  eagerly 
investigating  and  adopting  our  most  desirable 
characteristics.  Thus,  with  Japan's  alacrity, 
and  China's  beginning,  there  may  be  possible 
a  dawn  of  that  looked-for  day  which  shall 
harmoniously  unite  the  distant  and  diverse 
inhabitants  of  earth  as  one  general  body 
Whether  such  an  expectation  may  entirely 
be  realized  or  not,  it  seems,  from  the  progres 
sive  signs,  that  it  may  be  in  part,  and  that 
we,  as  Americans,  have  within  our  power  the 
ability  to  honor  ourselves  by  augmenting  it, 
or  of  shaming  ourselves  by  opposing  it,  and 
witnessing  its  progress  in  spite  of  us ;  for,  if 


it  be  one  of  the  providential  or  naturally 
ordained  intermixtures  and  migratory  move- 
ments, the  will  of  man  will  be  powerless  to  ! 
frustrate  it. 

With  thickly  populated  Europe  on  our 
east,  and  Asia  on  our  west,  we  lie  between 
the  two  as  a  centralizing  point,  and  as  a  land 
of  promise  for  them  both.  Already  we  have 
been  benefitted  by  the  influx  from  Europe, 
and  the  opposition  evinced,  at  one  time, 
against  the  Irish  element,  is  now  being  du- 
plicated by  the  Californians  against  the  Chi- 
nese. They  have  been  misrepresented,  in- 
sulted, burned  out  and  assaulted,  and  Con- 
gress has  even  been  petitioned  to  act  in  the 
assistance  of  their  overthrow.  It  is  to  be 
hoped,  however,  that  our  land  will  not  be 
further  disgraced  by  its  rulers  making  any 
concessions  in  aid  of  this  movement,  which 
charges  an  innocent  people  with  the  cause  of 
the  evils,  real  and  imaginary,  of  which  they 
complain. 

Our  country  boasts  of  affording  a  home 
and  asylum  for  the  rich  and  the  poor  of  all 
nations  who  enter  it,  and  supposes  itself  to 
be  sufficiently  morally  and  politically  power- 
ful to  regulate  and  protect  them  ;  and  none 
but  the  envious  or  nervously  disposed  would 
assert,  for  a  moment,  that  the  Chinamen  are 
a  disadvantage  to  the  interests  of  our  people 
and  country.  Our  magnificent  western  coun- 
try is  not  yet  developed  ;  it  is  open  for  mil- 
lions of  our  children,  and  for  emigrants  oi 
every  race  under  the  sun ;  cities  are  to  be 
built  there,  and  prairies  are  to  blossom  under 
the  hand  of  cultivation  ;  and  surely,  for  such 
ends,  no  class  is  more  needed  than  the  indus- 
trious emigrant.  Those  of  us  who  have  an 
eye  only  to  present  prosperity  should  welcome 
them,  and  those  who,  with  prophetic  eye,  see 
the  Ruler  of  nations  marking  out  for  our  era 
and  country  the  beginning  and  centre  of  a 
universal  combination  of  races,  should  not 
hesitate  to  advocate  the  coming  of  this  most 
propitious  evidence  to  our  shores. 

Friends  have  been  earnest  pleaders  for  the 
slave  and  the  Indian,  and  arduous  workers 
for  the  welfare  of  each  at  times  when  few 
stood  by  to  share  the  same;  and,  although 
the  Chinese  have  their  many  supporters 
among  the  thoughtful  and  humane,  it  would 
still  be  desirable  and  commendable  to  set 
Friends  assisting,  by  their  voice,  a  cause  sc 
allied  to  those  which  moved  them  in  the  past 
If  Chinamen  are  brought  to  our  shores  as 
slaves,  or  in  any  manner  decoyed  from  theii 
native  land,  then  vigorous  efforts  should  b< 
made  to  stop  the  nefarious  practice,  as 
would  be  but  a  repetition  of  the  events 
those  dark  days  which  have  passed,  by  one 
convulsive  effort  from  our  history  forevei 
But  to  all  voluntary  emigration,  prompted  by 
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the  inducements  offered  of  homes  or  fortunes 
in  a  free  country,  it  is  desirable  to  see  our 
government  offer  every  encouragement,  and 
promptly  suppress  any  untoward  movement 
that  arises  in  any  community.  F.  L. 

Fourth  mo.  8th,  1876. 


From  the  Public  Ledger. 
SELF  COMPANIONSHIP. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  over-estimate  the 
influence  of  companionship  upon  character. 
The  subtle  magnetism  of  one  mind  upon 
another  :  the  steady  pressure  of  opinion,  the 
repeated  waves  of  feeling  and  emotion  pass- 
ing from  heart  to  heart,  and  the  continued 
contemplation  of  a  course  of  action  different 
from  our  own,  exert  a  power  for  good  or  for 
•evil  that  no  one  can  resist.  Yet  there  is  an 
intimacy  more  close,  constant  and  powerful 
in  its  effects  than  that  of  any  acquaintance 
or  friend,  however  near  or  dear.  It  is  the 
companionship  which  each  one  finds  within 
his  own  breast.  We  are  all  conscious  at 
times  of  a  sort  of  dual  existence.  We  talk 
and  argue  with  ourselves,  we  approve  or 
condemn  ourselves,  we  understand  or  mis- 
take ourselves.  The  very  words,  self-ac- 
quaintance, self-respect,  self-love,  self-defence, 
self-control,  all  take  for  granted  this  duality. 
Who  and  what  then  is  this  boon  companion, 
this  familiar  friend,  who  shares  our  every 
thought  and  feeling,  who  is  conversant  with 
every  secret  of  our  souls,  whom  we  can  never 
deceive,  and  from  whom  we  can  never  escape? 
The  influence  of  all  other  associates,  however 
great,  sinks  into  insignificance  before  the  all- 
pervading  sway  of  what  may  be  described  as 
self-hood. 

Each  of  us  occupies  a  certain  moral  plat- 
form from  which  we  regard  the  world  at 
large,  and  upon  which  we  erect  a  standard 
of  judgment.  Some  are  higher,  some  lower, 
but  no  one  every  deliberately  intends  to  de- 
scend from  his  own  to  an  inferior  plane. 
Still,  these  sad  descents  are  sometimes  made, 
and  so  gradual  and  insidious  are  the  steps 
that  we  are  hardly  conscious  of  them  till  we 
come  to  compare  our  present  with  our  former 
selves.  The  young  man  in  a  position  of 
trust,  for  instance,  looks  down  with  horror 
upon  fraud,  dishonor,  forgery  and  robbery. 
He  would  far  sooner  give  up  every  hope  of 
happiness,  and  even  life  itself,  than  sink  to 
such  a  depth  of  degradation.  But,  in  some 
unguarded  moment  temptation  arises,  and  in 
some  trifling  matter  he  blunts  his  fine  sense 
of  honor.  Immediately  his  guardian  angel 
Shame  comes  to  protect  him  from  further 
downfall — not  the  shame  of  being  lowered  in 
the  world's  opinion,  for  no  eye  may  have 
witnessed  it,  but  rather  that  of  being  no 
longer  able  to  reverence  himself.    If  he  now 


receive  the  warning  with  humble  penitence  he 
may  be  saved,  but  if  he  thrust  it  from  him  as 
an  unwelcome  intruder,  he  has  already  taken 
one  step  in  the  downward  road.  He  now  oc- 
cupies an  inferior  moral  platform  ;  he  is  re- 
conciled to  a  lower  code  of  honor,  contented 
with  a  poorer  grade  of  virtue.  It  is,  alas ! 
only  too  easy  to  predict  his  continued  descent. 
Gradually  he  loses  sight  of  his  former  posi- 
tion, taking  lower  and  lower  stands,  the  blush 
each  time  growing  fainter  on  his  cheek,  till 
at  length  he  reaches  those  depths  of  deceit 
and  infamy,  from  the  very  thought  of  which 
he  once  shrank  with  abhorrence. 

Such  has  been  the  sad  career  of  many  a 
victim  of  vice  and  crime,  who  was  once  pure, 
innocent  and  happy.  To  become  accustomed 
to  seeing  this  self,  whom  we  cherish  and  re- 
spect, supporting  an  unworthy  part,  and 
losing  its  hold  upon  firm  principle,  uproots 
the  very  foundations  of  character.  The  loss 
of  shame  at  wrong-doing  is  far  sadder  and 
more  hopeless  than  the  wrong-doing  itself.  A 
sinful  act,  and  even  a  guilty  crime,  may  be 
the  explosion  of  a  terrific  impulse,  hurling 
away  all  self-control,  and  leaping  over  all 
barriers  in  its  headlong  course.  But  the  loss 
of  shame,  the  passive  contentment  with  evil, 
the  reconciliation  with  what  once  shocked 
our  moral  nature,  this  is  a  permanent  and 
corroding  disease,  which  saps  the  very  life  of 
virtue. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  those  who 
derive  from  their  self-acquaintance  a  purify- 
ing and  elevating  influence.  Instead  of 
losing  ground  upon  the  hill  of  virtue,  they 
are  gaining;  ever  occupying  new  heights, 
and  enjoying  more  extended  views.  It  is  not 
that  they  never  slip  and  fall,  but  that  they 
are  never  content  to  slide  backwards.  Con- 
scious of  weakness  and  faults,  they  yet 
struggle  against  them,  and  in  each  conflict 
gain  new  power  for  victory.  They  are  ever 
acquiring  fresh  insight  into  the  nature  of 
justice,  honor,  purity  and  love,  receiving  new 
ideas  of  duty,  and  discovering  better  methods 
of  fulfilling  it ;  and  their  feet  follow  with 
gladness  the  path  thus  opened.  They  culti- 
vate not  only  the  excellencies  which  are 
prized  and  admired  by  others,  but  even  more 
the  silent,  hidden  virtues  which  no  eye  be- 
holds, and  no  tongue  recounts.  Some  of  the 
best  qualities  of  the  character  are  exercised 
in  secret,  and  have  no  light  to  cheer  them 
but  that  of  the  heart's  own  approval.  He 
who  cherishes  these  with  special  care ;  who 
would  rather  brave  the  world's  contempt 
than  forfeit  his  own  self  respect ;  who  can  no 
more  stoop  to  a  mean  action  in  the  privacy 
of  solitude  than  under  the  eye  of  public  ob- 
servation, has  a  friend  within  his  own  breast 
worthy  of  the  name — one  whose  esteem  he 
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does  well  to  prize,  whose  displeasure  he  does 
well  to  fear,  and  whose  companionship,  with 
its  living  and  ennobling  influences,  he  does 
well  to  cherish. 

THE  ANNUAL   REPORT  OF   "THE  MOTHERS* 
MEETING." 

The  Mothers'  Meeting  of  Penn  Sewing 
School  commenced  in  the  spring  of  1873,  has 
just  closed  its  fourth  session.  Quite  a  num- 
ber of  both  colored  and  white  women  have 
been  with  us  since  our  first  winter,  and  the 
decided  improvement  in  their  sewing  has 
been  a  great  encouragement— knowing  how 
difficult  it  is  for  grown  persons  to  break  up  a 
habit.  We  had  looked  almost  in  despair  at 
some  of  the  work,  but  generally  the  women 
are  anxious  to  please,  and  are  as  happy  over 
their  successful  efforts  as  we  are. 

We  have  at  present  a  Superintendent, 
Asst.  Superintendent,  Secretary  and  fourteen 
teachers.  The  five  new  teachers,  and  the  re- 
turn of  a  most  efficient  Superintendent,  Sarah 
F.  Corlies,  who  started  the  meetings,  gave  us 
new  spirit  this  year. 

The  women  have  been  visited,  and  those 
who  did  not  need  our  care,  have  been  de- 
sired not  to  come.  Some  of  them  are  miser- 
ably poor,  and  it  is  a  surprise  to  us  that  they 
can  come  with  such  sun  shiny  faces.  There 
is  a  large  field  of  labor  before  us,  and  feeling 
that  we  can  carry  on  the  work  better  if 
we  are  an  independent  body,  with  our  own 
officers,  we  have  decided  to  separate  ourselves 
from  the  Penn  Sewing  School — though  we 
shall  sometimes  lend  each  other  a  helping 
hand. 

We  shall  need  money,  and  we  hope  that 
those  who  are  interested  in  us  will  speak  of 
our  efforts  to  Friends  who  might  desire  to  as- 
sist. 

On  our  closing  day  the  sixty-four  women 
who  were  present,  partook  of  refreshments 
presented  by  the  teachers,  for  which  they 
gave  expression  of  their  gratitude. 

During  the  winter,  119  names  have  been 
enrolled ;  the  average  attendance  51 ;  we 
have  given  out  119  garments*  (the  first  made) 
without  charge,  239  for  which  half  the  cost 
was  paid ;  we  have  received,  as  donations, 
stockings,  calico  and  gingham — 105  yards  of 
gingham  for  aprons  were  given  to  the  women 
at  Christmas  'time.  Our  expenses  were 
$90.94.  Augusta  Taber,  Asst.  Sup. 

Annie  C.  Green,  Sec'y. 

Fifth  month,  1876. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  FEELINGS  OF  A  DAY. 
Written  after  returning   from    Western  First-day 
School  Union,  Fourth  mo.  29th,  1876. 
I  have  been  this  day  so  filled  with  aspira- 
tions and  prayers  for  the  good  of  humanity 


that  I  feel  it  right  to  pen  some  of  them  now 
in  the  stilly  quiet  of  the  evening,  when  it 
seems  that  the  spirit  of  goodness  is  visiting 
every  leaf,  bud,  flower  and  blade  of  grass, 
and  that  they,  in  the  freshness  and  beauty  of 
the  spring  time,  are  opening  out  their  young 
lives  to  receive  the  blessing.  And  oh  !  what 
a  beautiful  lesson  we  may  learn  from  these, 
in  their  humility,  growing  in  strength  and 
loveliness,  nourished  by  that  same  life-giving 
spirit  that  will  enter  freely  into  every  heart 
that  may  be  opened  in  passive  humility, 
desiring  to  be  fed  and  nourished  by  that 
great  source  of  all  good.  How  all  nature 
seems  beaming  with  gladness  and  praises  to 
God  for  the  blessing  of  the  rain  of  yesterday. 

No  time  was  lost  in  consideration  of 
whether  it  was  the  proper  time  to  receive  the 
blessing,  as  is  often  the  case  with  poor,  weak, 
erring  humanity,  but  every  leaf  and  blade 
made  immediate  use  of  what  was  given  for 
its  advancement,  and  the  growth  of  a  single 
night  has  spread  a  world  of  beauty  before  us, 
unparalleled  by  any  work  of  man.  But 
imagine  how  much  more  loveliness  we  might 
behold  if  each  heart  would,  but  for  a  single 
night,  as  freely  open  itself,  and,  in  eager 
waiting,  become  the  recipient  of  the  all-per- 
vading spirit  of  Divine  power  and  love,  and 
then,  with  the  same  promptness,  put  ihe 
blessing  thus  received  into  activity  to  glorify 
God,  and  make  bright  the  dark  places  in  the 
moral  and  spiritual  world. 

These  lessons  of  simplicity  and  purity  are 
constantly  surrounding  us,  and  yet  we  go  on, 
from  day  to  day,  and  from  year  to  year,  sow- 
ing that  from  which  we  can  only  reap  cor- 
ruption. Oh !  could  we,  like  the  flower  and 
leaf,  raise  ourselves  upward  to  God  for  help, 
and  then,  in  simple  obedience,  make  the  best 
use  of  the  tiny  dew  drops  that  are  shed  upon 
our  hearts.  Were  we  each  thus  simply  but 
fully  performing  our  mission,  what  a  world  of 
beauty,  of  love,  of  mercy,  of  charity,  of  wis- 
dom and  of  happiness  would  be  spread  before 
us,  where  now  we  see  extravagance,  idleness, 
folly,  crime  and  misery  existing,  and  tending 
to  ultimate  ruin  ;  and  we  stand  idly  in  the 
market-places,  seeing  the  load  of  oppression 
that  is  weighing  down  the  hearts  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  keeping  them  from  their  God ;  and 
yet  we  labor  not  in  faith  and  love  for  a 
reform. 

Such  were  some  of  my  thoughts  to  day,  as 
I  beheld  in  the  outer  world  the  fullness  and 
perfection  of  the  works  of  our  Creator,  and 
compared  them  with  our  weak  efforts  to  do 
some  good  thing. 

But,  let  me  follow  on  a  little  further  the 
train  of  feeling  and  good  desire  after  we  were 
gathered  in  the  capacity  of  a  First-day  School 
Union ;  for  truly  a  union  in  love  for  one 
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another,  and  God  with  us,  seemed  to  be  the 
feeling. 

Our  Union  was  smaller  than  usual,  but  we 
felt  assured  that  there  was  no  failure  in  the 
promise  of  the  Saviour  to  be  with  the  few 
when  gathered  in  His  name. 

There  was  much  diversity  of  sentiment  and 
freedom  of  expression,  and  once,  for  a  few 
moments,  in  the  forenoon  session,  we  trem- 
bled lest  that  spirit  which  will  scatter  and 
divide  would  get  into  pawer;  but  such  a 
thought  proved  how  weak  our  faith,  for 
quickly  the  cloud  passed  away,  and  we  felt 
again  the  freshness  of  Divine  love  bubbling 
up  and  bursting  out  in  even  more  beauty. 
Reports  were  read  from  six  schools,  all  show- 
ing that  there  is  a  spirit  at  work  in  the 
different  localities  that  desires  to  be  guided 
by  best  wisdom. 

There  was  an  increased  manifestation  of 
concern  felt  by  some  lest  we  allow  that 
taught  in  our  schools  which  will  lead  the 
young  from  the  doctrines,  as  professed  by  our 
branch  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and 
towards  those  accepted  by  the  Trinitarian 
churches.  This  led  to  earnest  exhortations 
to  rise  higher  than  doctrines  and  creeds, 
teaching  only  those  sublime  truths  and  prin- 
ciples of  love,  justice,  mercy  and  depend- 
ence upon  the  Father,  as  were  so  beautifully 
exemplified  in  the  life  and  teachings  of  the 
blessed  Jesus,  drawing  closer  and  closer  to 
our  inward  guide  for  direction,  that  we 
might  all  become  truly  the  children  of  God 
as  He  was. 

We  were  advised  that  where  differences  of 
sentiment  exist  in  our  schools,  that  we  grind 
the  old  and  the  new  together  in  love  and 
-charity,  and  both  would  be  the  better  for  it. 

After  the  business  was  all  transacted,  the 
clerk  read  the  beautiful  appeal  of  Paul  to  the 
people  of  Corinth  to  have  charity  for  one 
another ;  and  then  such  a  precious  stillness 
followed  that  we  felt  our  hearts  were,  for 
the  time,  with  one  accord,  open  to  receive  the 
blessing  of  Divine  love  and  charity  fresh 
from  on  High. 

In  that  sweet  quiet  our  hearts  were  ten- 
dered in  silent  prayer  and  praise  to  the 
Father  of  all,  and,  after  a  short  period,  the 
fullness  of  the  spirit  in  our  midst  brought  to 
utterance  the  feelings  of  the  heart,  and  we 
closed  with  the  hope  that  the  seed  of  the 
kingdom  may  yet  grow  into  all  the  beauty 
designed  by  our  Heavenly  Father.  E.  M.  W. 

Avondale,  Chester  co. 


LOCAL  INFORMATION. 

Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting  was  held 
on  Third-day,  the  9th  inst.  Owing  to  the 
day  being  very  wet  and  disagreeable,  the  at- 


tendance was  not  so  large  as  usual.  A  few 
strangers  were  in  attendance,  but  none  with 
minutes.  The  time  of  the  first  meeting  was 
fully  occupied  by  vocal  exercises,  relating 
chiefly  to  the  necessity  of  each  knowing  by 
experience  the  ground  of  acceptance,  upon 
which  hope  and  confidence  rest.  In  the 
business  meeting,  a  minute  issued  by  Green 
Street  Monthly  Meeting,  for  Mary  A.  Cox  to 
attend  New  York  Yearly  Meeting,  also  some 
of  the  meetings  composing  Duanesburg  Quar- 
ter, and  to  appoint  meetings  therein,  was 
read,  united  with  and  properly  endorsed. 

Several  of  the  representatives  were  absent; 
for  some,  reasonable  excuses  were  offered. 
The  Queries  in  the  women's  branch  called 
forth  much  living  exercise,  and  the  answers 
thereto  were  analyzed  in  a  manner  not  often 
witnessed  in  our  meetings,  but  bearing  evi- 
dence of  the  increasing  interest  these  search- 
ing examinations  into  the  state  of  society  in 
our  midst  are  awakening. 

The  report  of  the  joint  committee  on  the 
proposition  from  Green  Street  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, relating  to  members  of  whose  where- 
abouts, after  years  of  inquiry,  the  meetings 
are  unable  to  get  information,  reported  ad- 
versely to  having  such  names  stricken  from 
the  roll  of  members.  The  report  was  united 
with  in  both  branches. 

The  Committee  to  propose  the  names  of 
four  men  and  women  as  members  of  the  Rep- 
resentative Committee,  offered  the  following, 
which  were  united  with,  viz. :  J.  M.  Ogden, 
J.  C.  Turnpenny,  J.  Saunders  and  S.  M. 
Parrish.  Representatives  to  the  approach- 
ing Yearly  Meeting  were  appointed. 

Near  the  close  of  the  session  of  women's 
branch,  the  death  of  Jane  Price,  an  aged  and 
beloved  Friend,  well  known  in  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meetings,  was  announced.  A  feeling  of 
solemnity  pervaded  the  meeting,  while  two  of 
our  aged  sisters  improved  the  opportunity  in 
brief  tributes  to  the  worth  and  faithfulness  of 
the  departed. 

The  next  Quarterlv  Meeting  will  be  held  at 
the  "  Valley,"  in  the  Eighth  month.  R. 

Fifth  month,  11th. 


Friends  in  this  neighborhood,  feeling  the 
need  of  a  closer  bond  of  union  in  their  isola- 
tion from  their  fellow-professors,  met  at  the 
District  School-house  in  this  vicinity  on  First- 
day,  the  30th  ult,  for  the  purpose  of  worship 
in  accordance  with  the  usages  of  our  Society, 
Twenty-five  persons  were  present,  mostly 
members ;  two  or  three  families  from  various 
causes,  were  unrepresented.  After  a  season  of 
silence,  a  concise  but  impressive  testimony  was 
borne  to  the  value  and  groundof  our  testimony 
to  silent  spiritual  worship,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  opportunity,  it  was  concluded  to  con- 
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tinue  our  meetings  at  the  same  place  on 
First- day  afternoons  (the  house  being  other- 
wise occupied  in  the  morning). 

The  establishment  of  a  First-day  school  in 
connection  with  the  meeting  was  mentioned, 
and  postponed  for  further  consideration. 

In  order  that  Friends  may  have  a  clearer 
view  of  our  little  company,  I  would  state  that 
it  is  composed  of  members  of  at  least  ten 
Monthly  Meetings,  the  constituent  branches 
of  live  different  Yearly  Meetings,  and  that 
the  nearest  organized  body  of  Friends  is  in 
Iowa,  distant  probably  250  miles. 

Geo.  S.  Truman. 

Genoa,  Platte  co..  Neb.,  5th  mo.  4th,  1876. 

FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  FIFTH  MONTH  20,  1876. 

Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting. — Our 
annual  assembly,  this  year,  is  attended  by  as 
large  a  company,  perhaps,  as  has  ever  before- 
gathered  here  for  the  transaction  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Society  for  spiritual  refreshment, 
and  for  the  strengthening  of  the  bonds  of 
brotherhood. 

The  meeting  for  ministers  and  elders,  on 
Seventh  day  (the  13th),  was  acknowledged 
to  have  been  an  interesting  occasion,  and  was 
marked  by  the  flow  of  love  and  unity  which 
attended  its  deliberations. 

First-day  morning  (the  14th)  was  cool  and 
bright,  and  a  very  large  congregation  assem- 
bled at  the  two  meeting  houses  at  Race  st. 
It  is  most  gratifying  to  note  that  the  order 
and  dignity  observed  by  the  younger,  as  well 
as  the  older,  portion  of  the  assembly  was  re- 
markable, and  that  at  the  appointed  hour 
the  meetings  were  settled  in  reverent  silence. 

Race  Street  Meeting  was  first  addressed  by 
Samuel  M.  Janney,  of  Virginia,  who  called 
attention  to  the  brief  and  clear  enunciation 
of  his  mission  on  earth  by  Christ  Jesus,  as 
contained  in  fourth  chapter  of  Luke;  and 
then  showed  how  the  example  of  piety,  love 
and  self-sacrifice  displayed  in  His  whole  life 
and  ministry,  confirmed  His  claim  to  Divine 
authority  and  the  true  leadership  of  Israel. 
Our  friend  extended  an  earnest  exhortation 
to  all  to  come  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Spirit  of  Wisdom  and  Truth  which  is  prom- 
ised to  all  who  diligently  seek  it;  and  ex- 
pressed his  firm  conviction  that  the  dominion 
of  Christ  extends  to  all  nations,  and  brings 


peace  and  joy  wherever  it  is  acknowledged — 
leads  to  the  universal  brotherhood  which 
Jesus  pointed  out,  and  to  the  salvation  ofl 
souls. 

Several  other  Friends  addressed  the  meet- 
ing, whose  testimonies  were  in  accordance 
with  what  had  been  already  spoken,  and  alii 
were  exhorted  to  lend  an  attentive  ear  to 
the  Teacher  who  is  never  afar  off,  and  who 
leads  to  true  holiness  of  life  into  the  ways  of 
pleasantness  and  the  paths  of  peace. 

The  Children's  Meeting,  in  the  afternoon, 
at  the  same  place,  was  also  very  largely  at- 
tended, and  the  exercises  of  the  many  First- 
day  Schools,  who  were  represented,  were 
interesting  and  appropriate.  These  consisted 
principally  of  simple  recitations,  illustrative 
of  Christian  principles. 

Several  Friends  addressed  the  children, 
commending  the  tone  of  their  exercises,  and 
bearing  testimony  to  the  perennial  beauty  of 
holiness.  One  speaker,  a  stranger  from 
England,  expressed  his  great  pleasure  in  see- 
ing the  First-day  school  work  so  fully  estab- 
lished among  Friends  in  America,  and  earn- 
estly recommended  the  youth  to  persevere  in 
a  thoughtful  study  of  the  Scriptures,  remind- 
ing them  that  they  were  only  to  be  rightly : 
used  as  a  guide  to  holiness  by  the  light  of  the 
Divine  Spirit  which  inspired  the  seers  of 
other  days. 

On  the  15th  the  Women's  Yearly  Meet- 1 
ing  was  opened   with  fervent  prayer  for 
Divine  help  and  guidance,  after  which  the  i 
representatives  were  called,  and  nearly  all 
responded.  \  M 

Minutes  for  Friends  in  attendance  from  ire 
other  Yearly  Meetings  were  read,  and  these  I  I 
visitors  were  cordially  welcomed.  ia 

Wealthy  A.  Russel,  of  De  Ruyter  Monthly  j  ,fr* 
Meeting,  New  York ;  Mary  E.  Stephens,  of  " 
Yonge  Street  Monthly  Meeting,  Canada,  and  ^ 
Martha  H.  Ferris,  of  East  Hamburg  Month-  ^ 
ly  Meeting,  New  York,  were  introduced  by  w 
their  proper  credentials,  while  a  number  of  m 
other  Friends  from  various  localities,  who  !  ^ 
were  present  without  minutes,  also  received  a  j  W 
kindly  greeting. 

From  Haddonfield  Quarterly  Meeting  a  itti 
proposition  was  introduced  to  make  such  !  Ir 
amendment  of  our  discipline  as  to  enable  ieet 
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Monthly  Meetings  to  expunge  from  their 
lists  of  members  such  persons  as  remain  for 
a  loDg  time  absent,  and  do  not,  by  corres- 
pondence or  otherwise,  apprise  their  Friends 
of  a  continued  interest  in  the  Society,  or  of 
any  desire  to  remain  longer  connected  with  it. 

Much  feeling  was  expressed  in  regard  to 
the  proposed  change ;  some  Friends  fearing 
that  in  this  way  wanderers  might  be  cut  off, 
who  would  otherwise  return,  in  time,  to  the 
fold,  having  learned  to  appreciate  their  privi- 
lege of  membership  by  being  temporarily 
removed  from  the  benign  influences  of  the 
Society.  After  much  discussion  it  was  agreed 
to  appoint  a  committee  to  take  the  matter 
into  consideration,  conjointly  with  men 
Friends. 

The  epistle  from  New  York  Yearly  Meet- 
i  ing  was  next  read.  It  contained  valuable 
:  counsel,  and  a  feeling  appeal  to  faithfulness 
i  in  the  maintenance  of  our  important  testi- 
i  monies  ;  it  was  directed  to  be  printed  with 
the  extracts. 

The  clerks  who,  for  several  years,  had 
: served  the  meeting  very  acceptably,  both  de- 
sired to  be  released  on  account  of  physical 
inability. 

At  the  afternoon  session  a  Friend,  on 
behalf  of  the  representatives,  proposed  the 
names  of  Martha  Mellor  for  clerk,  and  Jane 
D.  Satterthwait  as  assistant  clerk,  which  was 
united  with  and  they  were  appointed  to  the 
service. 

Epistles  from  Baltimore,  Genesee  and 
Ohio  were  read,  and  were  comforting  and 
instructive,  calling  forth  a  number  of  respon- 
sive exercises. 

The  minutes  from  Men's  Meeting  of  Friends, 
in  attendance  from  other  Yearly  Meetings, 
jwere  presented,  announcing  John  Needles, 
|of  Baltimore;  Bernard  Taylor,  of  Goose 
Creek  Monthly  Meeting,  Virginia  ;  John  D. 
and  Ann  Phillips,  of  Yonge  Street  Monthly 
SMeeting,  Canada  ;  Ellis  Dungan  and  wife,  of 
Concord  Monthly  Meeting,  Belmont  county, 
Ohio. 

We  have  received  favorable  accounts  from 
Men's  Meeting,  but  are  unable  to  give  the 
particulars  this  week.  We  hope,  next  week, 
to  report  more  fully  the  proceedings  of  both 
meetings. 


A  New  Meeting. — The  item  of  "  Local 
Information,"  in  present  number,  furnished 
by  our  friend  G.  S.  T.,  has  been  greatly  cheer- 
ing. It  brings  freshly  before  us  several  local- 
ities where  even  smaller  beginnings  resulted 
in  the  gathering  and  establishment  of  large 
meetings  for  public  worship,  held  after  the 
manner  of  Friends. 

We  offer  a  word,  of  encouragement  to  the 
little  company  in  Nebraska,  and  desire  they 
may  persevere,  though  discouragements  may 
sometimes  present.  We  cannot  doubt  the 
prosperity  of  the  present  effort  if  those  on 
whom  the  responsibility  rests  are  careful  to 
keep  a  firm  footing  upon  the  fundamental 
ground  of  our  profession — a  primary  depend- 
ence upon  the  immediate  teachings  of  the 
Divine  Spirit.  If  the  operation  of  this  In- 
dwelling Power  brings  forth  among  them  a 
vocal  ministry,  it  will  doubtless  be  to  edifica- 
tion and  comfort ;  or,  if  it  be  their  allotment 
to  sit  under  the  silent  ministrations  of  the 
Divine  Spirit,  and  receive  instruction  there- 
from, they  may  be  able  to  acknowledge  that, 
as  far  as  the  heavens  are  above  the  earth,  so 
far  do  these  ministrations  exceed  in  excellency 
all  outward  teachings. 

"The  New  Century." — We  learn  that 
the  Women's  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Centennial  Exposition  propose  publishing  a 
weekly  paper  with  this  promising  title,  to  be 
devoted  to  the  industrial  interests  of  women. 
In  its  columns  they  promise  suggestion  and 
discussion  in  regard  to  all  means  for  advanc- 
ing the  prosperity  and  extending  the  oppor- 
tunities of  women  workers. 

It  is  most  desirable,  we  think,  to  hold  up 
to  view  the  great  importance  of  directing  the 
attention  of  women  workers  to  those  fields  of 
labor  which  will  yield  a  better  harvest  than 
has  been  gathered  from  their  earlier  efforts. 

To  many  it  is  a  matter  of  real  regret,  that 
the  ingenuity  and  skill  of  women  have  been  so 
often  virtually  lost  from  want  of  wise  culture  ; 
and  we  desire  much  success  to  the  paper 
which  proposes  to  raise  the  standard  of  en- 
lightened progress. 


DIED. 

EVANS. — On  the  11th  of  Seventh  month,  1875> 
William  Evans,  in  the  61st  year  of  his  age  ;  a  mem- 
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ber  and  Overseer  of  Chester  Monthly  and  Westfield 
Preparative  Meetings.  He  was  much  beloved  by 
all  who  knew  him. 

EVANS. — At  Hartford,  Burlington  county  N.  J., 
7th  of  Fourth  month,  1876,  Sarah  B.,  daughter  of 
Darling  and  Rachel  Evans,  aged  46  years  ;  a  mem- 
ber of  Chester  Monthly  Meeting. 

PRICE. — On  the  8th  inst,  at  the  residence  of  her 
son,  Isaiah  Price,  Westchester,  Pa.,  Jane  Price, 
widow  of  Benjamin  Price,  aged  85  years  ;  a  beloved 
member  and  minister  of  Birmingham  Monthly  Meet- 
ing. 

ROBERTS.— On  the  23d  of  Fourth  month,  1876, 
at  his  residence,  near  Willow  Grove,  Pa.,  Robert 
Roberts,  in  the  79th  year  of  his  age  ;  a  member  of 
Horsham  Monthly  Meeting. 

WALTON.— On  Fourth  month  22d,  1876,  in  the 
94th  year  of  her  age,  Ann  Walton;  a  member  of 
Pennsgrove  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  TOUR  IN  LOWER  EGYPT, 
PALESTINE  AND  SYRIA. 

No.  7. 

Third  month  27th,  Evening.— A  beautiful 
morning  broke  upon  us,  and  we  have  had 
another  delightful  day's  journey.  Started 
about  8.  The  track  or  pathway  was  much 
easier  than  on  any  previous  day.  Almost 
immediately  on  leaving  Jeuin,  we  entered  on 
the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon.  From  the  ex- 
tremely rough  and  mountainous  character  of 
the  greater  part  of  Palestine,  we  can  under- 
stand why  the  plains  assume  such  importance 
in  Scripture.  The  plain  of  Esdraelon  is  by 
no  means  a  dead  level,  but  consists  of  swells 
and  undulations  of  a  varied  character,  all 
green  and  fertile,  presenting  a  most  refreshing 
expanse  to  the  eye,  and  odoriferous  with  wild 
flowers.  On  the  left  is  the  bold  outline  of 
Mount  Carmel,  dipping  down  into  the  sea, 
which  may  be  seen  from  the  more  elevated 
points.  The  little  Hermon  bounds  it  on  the 
north,  in  the  middle  distance  is  Mount  Gil 
boa,  and  on  the  right,  openings  among  the 
hills  are  again  closed  by  the  long  straight 
line  of  the  trans  Jordanic  mountains. 

Charmingly  situated  on  one  of  the  rocky 
knolls,  as  all  that  remains  of  the  royally  fa- 
vored city  of  Jezreel,  are  a  few  filthy,  miser- 
able mud-and-stone  hovels.  The  gate  to  the 
house  of  Ahab  is  shown  (near  which  was  Na- 
both's  vineyard),  on  a  knoll  commanding  a 
splendid  prospect.  Winding  down  from  here, 
overlooking  broad  sweeps  of  green  pastoral 
country,  only  rudely  cultivated  (we  could  not 
help  thinking  what  a  few  hundred  English, 
Scotch  or  German  farmers  would  soon  make 
of  it),  we  came  to  a  fine  and  copious  spring, 
issuing  out  of  a  rocky  cave  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Gilboa — the  source  of  the  river  Ki- 
shon.  It  widened  into  a  clear,  running,  ex- 
pansive pool,  and  is  probably  the  water  where 
Gideon  tested  his  little  army.  On  attempting 


to  ford  it,  the  horse  of  one  of  the  stout*  I  t 

gentlemen  of  our  party  thought  he  ehoul  l 

like  to  lie  down  and  roll  in  the  delicious  co<  < 
uess !  to  the  thorough  sousing  of  the  ridt 

but  no  further  mischief,  and  to  the  intern  < 

amusement  of  the  rest.    We  were  most  of  * 

half  over ;  but,  whether  it  was  deeper  thi  J 

our  dragoman  expected  at  this  time,  or  tl  i 
opposite  bank  too  steep  for  our  inexperienc 

or  indications  of  something  else  ahead,  \\\  1 

were  ordered  back  and  taken  a  considerab  t 

detour,  to  cross  at  a  narrower  but  more  swamj|  I 

and  equally  difficult  place.    We  were  cro*l  t 

ing  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  in  a  north  by  wci  t 

direction,  and  had  wound  round  the  foot  & 

Gilboa.    Never  was  there  a  place  mo  'i 

adapted  for  a  final  slaughter,  when  Saul  mat  i 

his  last  stand  against  the  fierce  Philistines !  I 

We  had  now  struck  one  of  the  spurs  of  tl  V 

little  Hermon,  and,  passing  through  anoth?  i 

collection  of  miserable  mud  hovels,  the  Sh  t 

min  of  the  prophets,  rested  for  our  noondj  I 

siesta  in  a  lemon  grove,  laden  with  fragran  i 

fruit.    Proceeding,  still,  over  an  arm  of  til  i 

great  plain  of  Esdraelon,  an  isolated  rounder  I 
topped  hill  became  a  conspicuous  object.  Thl  ■ 

was  Mount  Tabor.    A  few  poor  huts  on  tit  j 

side  of  Hermon  were  pointed  out  as  Nai:  i 

and,  further  back,  the  situation  of  Endor.  i 

We  were  now  approaching  a  fine  range  *  r 

rocky  hills,  and,  high  up,  nestling  beneat  .1 

the  crest  of  one  of  them,  most  romantical]  j 

situated,  looking  down  into  that  portion  ■  I 

the  place  we  were  leaving,  lay  the  city  •  i 

Nazareth.   It  was  a  long,  steep,  rocky  clim  i 

so  that  most  of  us  dismounted,  and  took  is 

very  leisurely.    The  plain,  though  rich  ar  h 

verdant,  is  perfectly  treeless.    We  now  can  i 

among  cactus  hedges,  olives,  figs,  noble  un  i 

brageous  Kharubs  (the  true  locust  tree,  Cer  n 

tonia  Silique),  twisted  in  the  most  tortuon  f 

manner,  through  the  lower  and  poorer  pn  i 

cincts  of  the  town,  and  were  thankful  to  fim  ii 

our  tents  pitched,  in  a  fine  secluded  position  i 

just  on  the  other  side,  about  half  past  foi  if 
o'clock. 

After  the  miserable  spectacle  which  som  I 

of  the  most  sacredly  associated  names  am  i 

places  had  exhibited,  it  was  refreshing  am  i 

delightful  to  find  Nazareth  an  attraction  am  ^ 

substantial  place  of  6,000  inhabitants,  most],  i 

Christian,  of  one  or  other  profession,  and  tli  i 

people  decent,  the  women  and  children  mon  t 

intelligent  and  good-looking  than  we  had  me  |j 

with  before.    As  we  passed  through,  we  ol  t 

served  a  respectable  party  characteristicall  i 

grouped  under  a  tree  with  a  spreading,  thic  i 

shade,  to  whom  we  offered  the  customary  sa  i 
utation,  which  was  graciously  returned, 

proved  to  be  the  Governor  and  his  suite.  W  I 

were  afterwards  presented  at  a  sort  of  opei  i 
air  levee  (that  is,  some  of  us  who  wished  it 
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Ripley  made  a  compliraeDtary  speech,  which 
was  duly  translated  by  Timoleon,  and  ac- 
•ooknowl edged  most  politely  by  his  Excellency, 
a  fine,  handsome  fellow,  a  Turk,  of  course, 
with  gold  chains,  &c,  by  way  of  insignia, 
and  well  pleased  with  this  specimen  of  East- 
:tta|ern  ceremony  and  manners.  The  full  moon 
rose  magnificently  over  the  sheltering  brow 
of  one  of  the  craggy  heights. 

There  turns  out  to  be  no  regular  post  from 
here,  where  we  are  resting  one  day,  and  there 
^jjcould  not  be  a  more  agreeable  place  for 
spending  a  First-day,  so  closely  associated  as 
the  spot  is  with  our  best  and  holiest  thoughts. 
The  clergyman  of  the  place  is  going  on  to 
nioj Jaffa  in  a  day  or  two,  and  kindly  offers  to 
ffiafjtake  any  letters.  This  has  been  written  at 
the  oddest  of  all  possible  times,  in  tent  and 
of  Mont,  on  rocks,  on  tomb-stones,  on  the  ground, 
lothiithe  wind  blowing  everything  away,  and  alto- 
gether under  the  greatest  difficulties. 
Third  month  29th. — There  is  actually  no 
grantoost  from  this  place  of  6,000  inhabitants, 
"th  mostly  Christians !  so  I  have  entrusted  my 
ndec  last  letter  to  M.  Zeller,  who  is  going  on  a 
Thi (visit  to  Europe.  He  said  they  tried  to  get  up 
id  tli a  post  by  subscription,  but  it  only  lasted  a 
Naiijmonth.  There  was  scarcely  another  family 
in  the  place  that  cared  about  writing  or  re- 
ceiving letters. 

Whatever  doubt  there  may  be  about  the 
objects  shown  here,  there  is  none  about  the 
locality.    Nazareth  is  very  beautifully  situ- 
ated, occupying  a  slight  hollow  high  up  on 
limtjthe  side  of  an  amphitheatre  of  fioe  rocky 
ok  jmountains,  but  considerably  below  the  crest, 
an|so  as  to  have  a  peculiarly  sheltered  and  home- 
cam \ish  feeling  about  it.    Though  shut  in,  as  it 
Jwere,  on  the  mountain  brow,  every  step  re- 
CflJveals  new  features,  of  lofty  crag  or  deep  val« 
aonley,  or  interminable  swellings  of  these  ever- 
pri  lasting  hills.    Nursed  amid  such  scenes,  we 
can  feel,  and  in  a  measure  enter  into  our 
iLord's  intense  love  for  the  beauties  of  nature, 
fou the  foundation,  I  believe,  of  all  other  large 
humanity.    I  did  not  ascend  to  the  summit 
of  the  loftiest  crag  overhanging  the  city, 
thinking  it  best  to  spare  everything  I  could 
and  stay  with  E. ;  I  must  therefore  take  the 
report  of  others  of  our  party.    The  supposed 
cliff  of  "precipitation"  is  passed,  and  from 
the  summit  the  view  is  one  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent in  Palestine.    The  range  is  called 
Jebel  Nazareth.    It  commands  a  world  of 
oljmountains  all  round  ;  down  into  the  green, 
fertile  plain  below;  Mount  Tabor,  with  the 
^convent  perched  on  its  top,  lifting  its  head 
above  the  rest;  and,  on  the  other  side,  the 
jfine  range  of  the  Carmel ;  and,  probably, 
when  quite  clear,  the  blue  Mediterranean,  at 
its  foot.    It  was  pleasant  to  hear  the  sound 
of  church  bells,  and  to  find  a  comparatively 


decent  and  well-behaved  population.  It  is 
probably  a  much  larger  place  now  than  at 
any  former  period,  especially  than  the  moun- 
tain hamlet  in  our  Lord's  time.  There  is, 
perhaps,  not  a  stone  of  the  original  village 
remaining  in  its  place,  the  material  of  which 
everything  is  built  in  this  country  being  of  a 
peculiarly  friable  and  perishable  character ; 
but  we  were  shown,  attached  to  the  Latin 
Convent,  through  the  chapel  which  formed  a 
vestibule  to  it,  certain  caves,  perfectly  dark, 
said  to  be  the  house  of  Joseph  and  Mary  t 
At  some  distance,  a  small  plain,  unadorned 
chapel  is  built  over  the  spot  said  to  be  the  lo- 
cality of  Joseph's  workshop,  and  a  charac- 
teristic print  of  Joseph  hard  at  work,  with 
plane  and  bench,  the  little  boy  looking  on 
intently,  and  the  mother  watching.  Lower 
down  is  the  "  Fountain  of  the  Virgin,"  a  co- 
pious [spring,  still  supplying  [the  town  with 
water,  but  a  share  in  the  supply,  in  the  sum- 
mer time  of  drought,  almost  fought  for.  In- 
ternally, the  town  does  not  bear  close  inspec- 
tion much  better  than  so  many  others  in  Pal- 
estine, but  there  are  shops  and  stores  (these 
are  all  open  everywhere  in  the  East)  and 
bales  of  cotton,  an  English  doctor  and  a  dis- 
pensary. The  people  are  a  great  improve- 
ment upon  those  we  had  seen,  I  think,  even 
at  Bethlehem.  The  men  are  civil  and  digni- 
fied, many  of  the  women  really  good-looking, 
and  the  children  healthy  and  intelligent. 
The  women  and  girls  are  as  fond  of  orna- 
ment as  in  any  part  of  the  world,  trinkets 
and  amulets  of  various  kinds,  and  especially 
heavy  strings  of  coins,  bound  over  the  tem- 
ples round  the  face.  In  the  afternoon,  the 
Governor  paid  us  the  compliment  of  coming 
to  pay  us  an  official  visit,  with  his  three  at- 
tendants as  body  guards.  He  took  his  seat 
at  what  we  deemed  the  place  of  honor,  and 
all  who  chose  came  up  and  were  presented , 
taking  our  seats  in  a  circle.  It  was  an  amus- 
ing piece  of  dumb  show,  except  as  far  as  the 
Protestant  minister,  who  accompanied,  inter- 
preted. Coffee  was  served  to  him  by  our 
dragomen,  and  he  took  his  segar.  He  seemed 
quite  conscious  of  his  dignity,  but  there  was 
an  awkwardness  in  breaking  up  the  cere- 
mony. Accustomed  to  Western  manners,  we 
did  not  understand,  till  duly  explained,  that 
the  principal  person  keeps  his  seat  till  all  or 
most  of  the  rest  have  withdrawn. 

Our  leader,  John  Ripley,  is  quite  ill.  He 
had  an  awkward  fall  from  his  horse  yester- 
day, and  anything  of  that  kind,  if  attended 
with  no  other  injury,  is  liable  here  to  upset 
entirely.  He  has  wisely  kept  his  bed  all  day, 
which  was  a  great  giving  up  at  Nazareth. 
Almost  every  one  of  our  party  has  a  power- 
ful specific  for  the  disorder,  to  which  every 
traveler  in  this  country  is  liable,  and  they 
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are  freely  dispensed.  The  day's  rest  has  been 
invaluable  to  all  of  us,  for  there  are  very  few 
who  have  not  suffered  more  or  less  from  ill- 
ness, and  some  greatly  from  the  prostration 
that  attends,  and  from  fatigue ;  but  there  is 
no  giving  way  amongst  us  in  regard  to  good 
heart  and  cheerfulness,  and  the  cordial  desire 
to  help  each  other,  any  where  and  any  how. 

Third  month  30th. — We  broke  up  from 
Nazareth  about  halfpast  8  yesterday  morning. 
John  Ripley  being  much  better,  and  not  hav- 
ing a  hard  day's  work  before  us.  I  think  I 
never  felt  such  a  burst  of  affection  awakened 
in  so  short  a  time  as  we  wound  away  up  one 
of  the  rocky  eminences,  and  took  our  last 
look  back  and  down  upon  Nazareth.  It  is  a 
great  delight  to  have  this  one  favored  spot  so 
agreeably  associated,  after  so  many  miserable 
disappointments  in  others.  I  think  I  must 
record  a  dream,  or  rather  vision,  I  had — for 
whether  sleeping  or  waking  I  cannot  tell — 
the  second  night  at  Nazareth.  From  a  cer- 
tain focus — I  cannot  say  it  was  in  heaven — 
a  flood  of  light  streamed  in,  covering  every- 
thing with  a  glory.  Its  full  blaze  was  in  no 
way  dazzling,  but  brilliant  beyond  descrip- 
tion, and  it  seemed  to  penetrate  and  search 
out  everything,  and  enter  into  the  depths  of 
the  inner  consciousness,  and  fill  the  soul  with 
ineffable  joy.  This  was  twice  repeated,  with 
all  the  vividness  of  reality,  and  the  beauty 
with  which  everything  was  bathed  will  form 
an  association  with  Nazareth  I  can  never 
forget. 

On  turning  the  crest  which  finally  shut 
out  the  scene  we  were  leaving  behind  us,  we 
came  in  full  view  of  another  place,  built  on 
the  summit  of  a  still  loftier  eminence  (Safed), 
supposed  to  be  the  "  City  set  upon  a  hill,"  of 
our  Lord's  illustration,  and  several  others 
with  Arabic  names  difficult  to  remember. 
We  had  another  most  delightful  day's  jour- 
ney before  us,  and,  though  still  following 
only  a  bridle-path,  it  was,  for  the  most  part, 
smooth  and  easy.  We  wended  our  way  be- 
hind Mount  Tabor,  amid  hills  verdant  and 
flowery,  with  the  best  and  cleanest  tillage  we 
had  seen  anywhere  in  Palestine. 

Herr  Zeller  told  me  that  Nazareth  and  its 
vicinity,  with  the  whole  of  the  Plain  of  Es- 
draelon,  had  lately  been  sold  by  the  govern- 
ment to  a  company  of  Beyrout  merchants, 
for  the  purposes  of  improvement,  about  £18,- 
€00  being  the  purchase  money.  In  about  an 
hour  and  a  half  we  came  to  a  fine  spring  or 
fountain,  the  attributed  source  from  whence 
the  water  was  obtained  that  was  made  into 
wine ;  indeed,  it  must  be  so,  if  the  few  mud 
and  stone  huts  beyond  (Kefer  Hana)  is 
rightly  designated  as  Cana  of  Galilee,  for 
they  could  have  had  no  other  supply.  It  is 
a  beautiful  limpid  and  copious  spring,  of 


which  we  and  our  horses  drank  freely,  i 
the  village,  we  were  shown  a  large,  bit 
room — attempted  to  be  converted  into  I 
chapel  (as  is  the  case  with  almost  all  the  1 
cred  places) — as  the  room  where  the  ml 
riage  feast  was  held. 

The  sun  was  powerful  to-day,  but,  as 
were  traveling  in  a  north  and  northeastei 
direction,  it  was  generally  at  our  backs.  B 
ouacked  to-day  in  an  olive  grove,  surrouno 
by  a  cactus  hedge.  The  cactus  in  all  th< 
regions  makes  great  woody  stems,  timt 
size,  and  when  well  planted  is  impervious 
man  or  beast. 

Along  the  same  green,  swelling  hills,  t 
prospect  opening  to  higher  ranges  on  the  le 
and  the  rounded  head  of  Tabor  showi 
itself  on  the  right,  while  the  old  famill 
straight  line  of  the  trans- Jordanic  rani 
again  formed  the  eastern  boundary  of  tl 
horizon.  The  grand  chain  of  the  Herml 
then  came  into  view,  its  lofty  summit  attra 
ing  what  few  clouds  there  were,  and  glitt 
ing  with  snow.  Presently  the  first  glimpse 
the  beautiful  sea  of  Galilee,  lying  like  a  pea 
enshrined  in  its  framework  of  mountai 
Winding  down,  it  gradually  expanded 
lovely  bosom,  till  we  caught  sight  of  the  ( 
walls  and  fortifications  of  Tiberias,  and  cai 
to  rest  on  our  camping-ground,  close  to  t 
lake,  at  halfpast  4.  Not  a  long  or  laboric 
day's  journey,  but  most  of  us  very  tired  ;  1 
atmosphere  in  these  deep  hollows  (bei 
again  700  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Me 
terranean)  is  close  and  oppressive  in  the  « 
treme.  How  sweetly  the  moon  rose  over  1 
calm,  placid  lake !  and  fire  flies  were  danci 
and  glittering  about  at  nightfall.  We  h 
another  grateful  day's  rest  to  look  forward 
next  day.  E.  and  I  spent  it  quietly  in  c 
tent,  while  several  of  the  rest  have  joined! 
a  boat  party  to  the  upper  end  of  the  lake, 
order  to  visit  the  sites  of  Capernaum,  Bet 
saida,  &c.  The  craft  is  not  first  rate,  ai 
being  a  close  monopoly,  a  hard  bargain  1 
to  be  driven. 

[the  centennial. 

From  an  article  in  the  Philadelphia  Pi 
of  4th  mo.  25th,  signed  J.  G.  S.,  we  take  1 
following  paragraph,  as  embracing  a  view 
some  of  the  benefits  expected  to  accrue  fr* 
our  coming  Exposition : 

"The  Exposition  may,in  one  sense,be  look 
upon  as  a  vast  school,  containing  an  ui 
qualed  collection  of  object-lessons  and  for 
of  embodied  thought,  the  contemplation 
which  will  not  only  excite  admiration 
what  the  human  race  has  done,  but  will  sti 
ulate  the  active  mind  to  farther  advai 
and  inspire  that  love  of  knowledge  whiclt 
incentive  to  all  true  progress.    Travel  i 
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rreat  educator,  but  he  who  visits  this  com- 
prehensive academy  will  see  more  in  a  day 
than  he  could  in  months  of  journeying.  He 
san  proceed  at  a  leisurely  pace  through  vis- 
tas unfolding  to  his  view  a  superb  display  of 
3ver-varying  illustrations  of  the  utility,  the 
beauty,  and  the  magnificence  of  the  four 
Quarters  of  the  globe.    He  can  compare  his 
Specialty  and  his  mode  with  the  methods  of 
bis  fellow-workers  in  other  countries,  and  can 
[earn  from  the  contrast  wherein  he  is  defi- 
cient or  wherein  he  excels.    There  he  can 
observe  the  ramifications  of  his  pursuit,  ex- 
amine its  collateral  branches,  and  discover 
the  relation  it  bears  to  kindred  processes,  and 
bow  it  affects  or  is  affected  by  its  position 
among  the  associated  arts,  sciences  and  in- 
lustries.    The  contemplation  of  the  progress 
made  in  every  direction  in  which  thought 
has  advanced — not  alone  in  the  attainment 
)f  lofty  results,  but  in  minute  particulars  and 
among  familiar  objects — will  be  of  invalua- 
ble service  to  the  intelligent  observer,  and 
through  him  to  others.    Before  him  will  be 
Spread  palpable  examples  of  the  productions, 
"'  the  manufactures,  the  commerce  and  the  ar- 
chitecture of  the  various  families  of  man. 
He  can  investigate  their  resources,  political 
theories,  systems  of  education,  customs,  habits, 
manners  and  home-life.     He  can  behold 
their  living  representatives  in  action  around 
him,  and  note  their  peculiarities  of  feature, 
form  and  conduct,  of  language  and  attire. 
He  can  mark  the  effect  which  occupations 
and  manner  of  living  have  upon  individual 
character,  and  trace  the  characteristics  of 
3HDations  to  their  cause.    From  the  exhaustless 
sources  of  instruction  presented  in  the  grand 
competitive  school  of  the  Exhibition  the  in- 
telligent observer  can  accumulate  a  wealth  of 
ideas  to  enrich  his  future.    His  mind  will  be 
expanded,  his  mental  vision  brightened,  and 
the  scope  of  his  comprehension  enlarged. 
The  comparison  he  has  made  between  his 
own  work  and  that  of  others  engaged  in  the 
same  pursuit  cannot  fail  to  teach  him  many 
things  that  will  be  of  invaluable  service  to 
him  in  his  occupation.    He  will  perceive  how 
divers  processes  are  operated  in  other  coun- 
tries and  the  effect  of  superior  methods  in 
producing  the  best  results.    He  cannot  fail 
to  notice  the  degree  of  excellence  to  which 
every    branch    of  industry    has  attained 
throughout  the  world  and  the  accruing  con- 
sequences.   The  vastness  of  the  Exposition 
itself,  the  imposing  amplitude  of  its  principal 
buildings,  the  indefatigable  enterprise  that  is 
impelling  the  mighty  conception  to  a  glorious 
culmination,  the  masterly  skill  displayed  in 
the  elaborate  execution  of  every  minute  de- 
tail, the  patriotism  of  which  it  is  the  worthy 
exponent,  and,  underlying  all,  its  almost  un- 


limited utility  to  the  world  at  large — cannot 
fail  to  have  an  educative  influence  for  good 
upon  him  to  whom  the  International  Expo- 
sition is  something  more  than  a  gorgeous 
spectacle.  He  will  carry  with  him  to  his 
home  and  put  into  active  circulation  new 
ideas  that  will  impart  their  efficacy  to  other 
minds,  and  thus  the  effects  of  the  Centennial 
will  pervade  distant  communities  and  benefit 
future  generations." 

CENTENNIAL  HYMN. 
Prepared  for  the  opening  of  the  International  Exposition. 

BY  J.   G.  WHITTIER. 

Our  fathers'  God,  from  out  whose  hand, 
The  centuries  fall  like  grains  of  sand, 
We  meet  to-day,  united,  free, 
And  loyal  to  our  land  and  Thee! 
To  thank  Thee  for  the  era  done, 
And  trust  Thee  for  the  opening  one. 

Here  where  of  old,  by  Thy  design, 
The  fathers  spake  that  word  of  Thine 
Whose  echo  is  the  glad  refrain 
Of  rended  bolt  and  falling  chain, 
To  grace  our  festal  time  from  all 
The  zones  of  earth  our  guests  we  call. 

Be  with  us  while  the  New  World  greets 
The  Old  World  thronging  all  its  streets, 
Unveiling  all  the  triumphs  won 
By  art  or  toil  beneath  the  sun  ; 
And  unto  common  good  ordain 
This  rivalship  of  hand  and  brain. 

Thou  who  hast  here  in  concord  furled 
The  war  flags  of  a  gathered  world, 
Beneath  our  western  skies  fulfill 
The  Orient's  mission  of  good  will, 
And,  freighted  with  Love's  golden  fleece, 
Send  back  the  Argonauts  of  peace. 

For  art  and  labor  met  in  truce, 
For  beauty  made  the  bride  of  use, 
We  thank  Thee,  while  withal  we  crave 
The  austere  virtues  strong  to  save, 
The  honor  proof  to  place  or  gold, 
The  manhood  never  bought  or  sold  I 

0  !  make  Thou  us.  through  centuries  long 
In  peace  secure,  in  justice  strong; 
Around  our  gift  of  freedom  draw 
The  safeguards  of  Thy  righteous  law, 
And,  cast  in  Borne  diviner  mould, 
Let  the  new  cycle  shame  the  old ! 


ONE  DAY  OUT  OF  SEVEN. 

Birds  cannot  always  sing  ; 
Silence  at  times  they  ask,  to  nurse  spent  feeling  ; 

To  see  some  new,  bright  thing, 
Ere  a  fresh  burst  of  song,  fresh  joy  revealing. 

Flowers  cannot  always  blow  ; 
Some  Sabbath-rest  they  need  of  silent  winter, 

Ere  from  its  sheath  below 
Shoots  up  a  small,  green  blade  brown  earth 
splinter. 

Tongues  cannot  always  speak; 
0  God  I  in  this  loud  world  of  noise  and  clatter, 

Save  us  this  once-a-week, 
To  let  the  sown  seed  grow,  not  always  scatter. 
— Spectator. 


to 
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FOR  THE  YOUNG. 


OLD  GERMANTOWN,  AND  ITS  FIRST  SETTLERS. 

BY  J.  FUSSBL. 

I  want  to  give  you,  my  young  friends,  a 
sketch  of  the  lives  of  two  men,  totally  unlike 
in  character,  who  were  among  the  earliest 
residents  of  Germantown.  They  were  Da- 
vid Rittenhouse,  astronomer,  philosopher 
and  worker,  and  John  Kelpius,  the  hermit 
of  the  Ridge  or  the  Wissahickon. 

David  Rittenhouse  was  the  son  of  Mat- 
thias, who  was  the  youngest  son  of  Claus 
(the  German  for  Nicholas),  and  the  great- 
grandson  of  William  Rittenhouse,  who  emi- 
grated from  Holland  somewhere  between  the 
years  1670  and  1690  (the  date  is  uncertain), 
and  settled,  as  is  supposed,  in  the  Dutch 
Province,  afterwards  embraced  in  the  State 
of  New  York.  Sometime,  shortly  before 
1690,  he  removed  into  Pennsylvania,  and 
located  on  a  little  stream  that  empties  into 
the  Wissahickon,  called  by  the  Indians  the 
Monoahone,  but  now  known  as  Crab  Creek. 
Our  friend,  J.  Rittenhouse,  who,  by  the  way, 
is  a  lineal  descendant  of  William  (but  not 
in  the  same  line  as  the  subject  of  our  sketch) 
lives  directly  opposite  the  little  stone  house 
two  stories  high,  with  one  room  on  each 
floor,  low  ceilings  and  small  windows,  which 
William  Rittenhouse  built  and  occupied 
with  his  family.  Those  of  you  who  are 
curious  about  such  things  may  still  see  in  the 
east  end  of  this  house  near  the  roof,  a  small 
blue  stone  bearing  the  initials,  C.  W.  R., 
1707. 

In  this  house  our  philosopher,  David  Rit- 
tenhouse, was  born  4th  mo.  8th,  1732,  a  few 
weeks  after  the  birth  of  George  Washington. 
William  the  grandfather  came  of  a  paper- 
making  family  in  Holland,  and  brought  the 
knowledge  of  the  business  with  him  when  he 
emigrated  to  the  New  World.  The  name 
was  originally  pronounced  Rittinghuysen, 
Ritterhu)  sen  or  hausen. 

On  the  little  creek  before  mentioned,  and 
on  which  he  built  his  future  home,  William 
Rittenhouse,  in  connection  with  his  son  Nich- 
olas, erected  and  put  in  operation  the  first 
paper  mill  ever  built  in  British  America. 
The  original  mill  was  washed  away  by  a 
flood  in  the  creek  shortly  after  its  comple- 
tion. William  Penn,  in  a  letter  of  his  still 
preserved,  calls  the  attention  of  the  residents 
hereabouts  to  the  fact  that  these  people  had 
suffered  loss  thereby,  and  asks  for  generous 
help  to  aid  them  in  rebuilding,  mentioning 
especially  William  and  his  son  Nicholas  as 
the  proprietors  at  the  time  of  the  disaster. 
This  letter  goes  to  establish  the  connexion  of 
the  Rittenhouses  with  the  manufacture  of 


the  first  paper  ever  made  in  this  coun 
and  Crab  Creek,  Germantown,  as  furnisb 
the  water  power  to  drive  the  machin 
William  Bradford,  the  first  printer  of  Ph| 
delphia,  was  also  interested  in  this  mill,  I 
an  old  lease  given  for  his  share  in  the  pr<  I 
specifies  that  "  he  is  to  have  for  renta  1 
reams  of  printing  paper,  2  reams  of  foolsi  I 
and  3  reams  of  blue  paper." 

And  here  let  us  look  into  this  pail 
making  business  for  a  moment.  Do  an;  E 
you  ever  stop  to  consider  how  very  un  I 
the  beautiful  white  sheets  over  which  y  I 
pens  glide  so  smoothly  are  to  the  paper  m  e 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago, — such  I 
was  turned  out  by  this  incipient  effort  1 1 
new  industry  in  the  old  mill  ?  You  have  I 
learned  something  about  paper-making,  1 
that  the  principal  article  in  its  manufaclB 
is  rags,  though  of  later  times  many  oil 
materials  of  a  fibrous  nature  are  emplo)* 
In  the  olden  time  simple  machinery  tur  ■ 
by  water  power  ground  the  rags  in  wateM 
a  fine  pulp,  made  about  the  consistencdl 
milk ;  this  was  taken  up  in  proper  quanti  I 
on  something  resembling  fine  sieves  1 1 
allowed  the  water  to  run  away,  it  was  1 1 
dried  and  pressed,  and  afterwards  glazed! 
rubbing,  when  it  was  made  into  foolscl 
letter,  printing,  and  other  styles,  and  put  I 
into  quires  and  reams  for  sale.  Of  coi  l 
the  process  was  a  slow  one,  but  fully  adeqil 
to  the  limited  demand  of  the  earlier  times  I 

If  any  of  you  who  reside  in  this  vicii  y 
are  desirous  of  contrasting  the  present  mi  ■ 
ods  of  paper  making  with  the  one  ab  e 
described,  take  a  walk  or  a  ride  up  I 
Wissahickon  to  Magargee's  Mill,  where  ! 
stead  of  the  sheets  scarcely  larger  at  j  I 
farthest  than  our  foolscap,  made  at  the  .  I 
tenhouse  Mill,  you  may  see  machinery  I 
improved  that  if  it  were  possible  to  h  i 
rollers  large  enough  to  hold  it,  paper,  m  l 
in  length  might  be  made. 

A  visit  to  this  mill  will  add  largely  jo 
your  stock  of  knowledge,  and  I  hope  all  i  jl 
can  will  find  opportunity  to  examine  m 
process  for  themselves.  There  you  will  e 
immense  boilers  for  bleaching  the  i  l 
or  other  material  used  instead,  and  h  e 
machines  for  grinding  by  which  they  V 
reduced  to  the  necessary  pulp,  you  will  C 
this  pulp  taken  up  and  passed  over  ■ 
around  great  rows  of  steamheated,  revolvg 
drums,  coming  out  at  the  end  finished  pa] « 
which  by  an  automatic  machine,  work  f 
smoothly  and  with  precision,  is  cut  off  || 
sheets  of  the  various  sizes  required  by  c|| 
merce.  Some  of  the  finest  papers  for  cer  ft 
purposes  that  are  made  in  the  world,  ;g 
made  in  this  mill,  and  I  think  it  worth  « 
especial  notice,  and  in  accordance  with  p 
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itness  of  things,"that  here, within  *»  iew  miles 
each  other,  are  located  the  place  of  feeble 
ginnings  of  this  industry,  and  of  its  present 
mpleteness  and  perfection. 
Scarcely  anything  is  related  of  the  child- 
iod  of  David,  doubtless  it  was  passed  in 
ippy  innocency  amid  the  wild  scenes  of 
,ture  that  surrounded  his  home,  and  have 
ch  charms  for  young  and  ©Id  of  the  present 
y.  His  mother  was  of  Welsh  descent,  the 
phan  daughter  of  a  farmer  named  Wil- 
ims,  her  own  name  was  Elizabeth;  she 
3ms  to  have  been  a  woman  of  great  vigor 
mind,  but  like  most  of  her  sex  in  those 
rly  days,  had  small  opportunity  for  acquir- 
er an  education.  The  genial  biographer  of 
avid  Rittenhouse,  Dr.  William  Barton,  to 
lose  book  I  am  indebted  for  many  of  these 
3ts,  says  that "  from  his  mother  he  inherited 
ssibly,  much  of  the  mental  vigor  and 
•ength  which  made  him  famous  in  after 
e ; "  be  that  as  it  may,  all  the  world  in  all 
es  has  borne  cheerful  testimony  to  the 
lue  of  the  mother's  influence  in  the  forma- 
»n  of  character. 

P  There  seems  to  be  but  three  ways,"  says 
•anklin,  "  for  a  nation  to  acquire  wealth, 
le  first  by  war  as  the  Romans  did,  in  plun- 
ring  their  neighbors;  this  is  robbery.  The 
;ond  by  commerce,  which  is  frequently 
eating.  The  third  by  agriculture,  the  only 
nest  way  wherein  a  man  receives  a  real 
urease  of  the  seed  thrown  into  the  ground 
i  a  kind  of  continual  miracle  wrought  by 
e  hand  of  God  in  his  favor,  as  a  reward  for 
u  innocent  life  and  virtuous  industry." 
te  father  of  our  philosopher  wisely  chose 
e  latter,  and  having  purchased  a  farm  in 
)rriton  township,  Montgomery  county, 
ar  Norristown,  he  removed  there  with  his 
tnily  when  his  son  was  but  one  or  two  years 

Here  he  began  the  life  of  a  farmer's  boy. 
e  early  showed  somewhat  of  that  remark- 
le  talent  for  mathematics  which  made  him 
well  known  in  maturer  life.  At  the  age 
twelve  or  fourteen  his  brother  testifies 
at  on  one  occasion  being  sent  to  him  in  the 
Id,  he  found  the  fence  rails  and  the  handles 
d  beams  of  the  plow  covered  with  dia- 
ams,  figures  and  calculations  which  the 
thusiastic  mathematician  had  made  in  the 
tervals  of  rest  for  his  team.  Being  only  a 
rmer's  boy,  and  obliged  to  do  his  share  of 
e  work,  his  only  opportunity  for  cultivating 
3  favorite  study  was  such  as  the  neighbor- 
ed schools  afforded. 

To  be  continued. 


As  our  faith,  so  our  devotion,  should  be 
fely.  Cold  meat  will  not  serve  at  those 
pasts.—  Pern. 


TREES  OF  BRAZIL — EXTRAORDINARY  FLORAL 
WEALTH  OF  THE  COUNTRY — THE  CAR- 
NAUBA  PALM. 

British  consuls  in  Brazil  notice  the  extra- 
ordinary floral  wealth  of  that  vast  empire. 
Their  reports  in  1875  call  attention  to  the 
abundance  of  the  trees  from  the  juice  of 
which  india-rubber  is  prepared.  At  Aracity 
this  has  recently  become  the  most  valuable 
article  brought  into  the  produce  market  of 
that  place.  From  Bahia  Consul  Morgan 
sends  a  translation  from  a  book  published  by 
the  Inspector  of  the  Custom  House  of  that 
port,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  consump- 
tion of  a  century  would  not  exhaust  the 
supply  of  india-rubber.  The  Inspector  gives 
an  account  of  a  very  remarkable  tree,  the 
Carnauba  palm,  which  grows  in  Brazil 
without  any  culture,  and  it  is  so  hardy  as  to 
flourish  in  the  most  prolonged  drought,  and 
has  often  served  at  such  times  as  the  means 
of  support  to  the  population  of  more  than 
one  province.  The  top,  when  young,  is  an 
appreciable  and  nutritious  article  of  food ; 
and  from  this  tree  also  wine,  vinegar,  and  a 
saccharine  matter  is  extracted,  as  well  as  a 
kind  of  gum  similar  in  its  taste  and  proper- 
ties to  sago.  From  the  wood  musical  instru- 
ments are  made,  as  also  tubes  and  pumps  for 
water.  The  delicate  fibrous  substances  of  the 
pith  of  the  stalk  and  its  leaves  make  a  good 
substitute  for  cork.  The  roots  have  the  same 
virtues  as  the  sarsaparilla.  The  pulp  of  the 
fruit  is  of  an  agreeable  taste,  and  the  nut,  oily 
and  emulsive,  is  roasted  and  then  used  as 
coffee  by  many  persons.  From  the  trunk  are 
obtained  strong  fibres,  and  also  a  species  of 
flour  similar  to  maizena,  and  a  liquid  resem- 
bling that  of  the  Bahia  cocoanut.  From  the 
dried  straw  are  made  mats,  hats,  baskets  and 
brooms,  and  large  quantities  of  the  straw  are 
exported  to  Europe  for  the  manufacture  of 
fine  hats.  Finally  from  the  leaves  is  pro- 
duced the  wax  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
candles,  and  the  export  of  this  wax  exceeds 
£162,000  a  year  in  value.  The  inspector 
suggests  that  perhaps  in  no  other  country  can 
there  be  found  a  plant  applied  to  so  many 
and  varied  purposes. — Ev.  Bulletin, 


The  little  I  have  seen  of  the  world  teaches 
me  to  look  upon  the  errors  of  others  in  sorrow, 
not  in  anger.  When  I  take  the  history  of  one 
poor  heart  that  has  sinned  and  suffered,  and 
represent  to  myself  the  struggles  and  tempta- 
tions it  has  passed  through,  the  brief  pulsa- 
tions of  joy,  the  feverish  inquietude  of  hope 
and  fear,  pressure  of  want,  the  desertion  of 
friends,  I  would  fain  leave  the  erring  soul  of 
my  fellow-man  wilh  Him  from  whose  hand  it 
came. — Longfellow, 
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EXPERIMENTS    UPON    THE    FORMATION  OF 
CLOUDS. 

M.  Conlier  has  recently  contributed  to  the 
Journal  de  Pharmacie  et  de  Chimie  an  account 
of  some  very  remarkable  experiments  upon 
the  formation  of  clouds.  His  apparatus  con- 
sisted of  a  three-necked  flask,  containing  a 
little  water.  Two  of  the  necks  were  provided 
with  corks,  the  other  communicating  with  a 
hollow  ball  of  India-rubber.  Upon  com- 
pressing the  rubber  ball  (the  cocks  being 
closed)  the  air  within  the  flask  becomes 
slightly  condensed,  and,  on  removing  the 
pressure,  expanded  again  and  a  cloud  was 
formed  within  the  flask.  The  cloud  spherules 
thus  produced  were  of  various  sizes  and  in 
constant  motion.  On  looking  at  a  lighted 
candle  through  the  vapor,  the  well-known 
colored  cloud-rings  became  visiole.  Thus  far 
there  was  nothing  very  new  in  the  experi- 
ment, it  being  a  familiar  fact  that  vapor  is 
precipitated  as  cloud  whenever  the  air  con- 
taining it  is  suddenly  rarefied. 

The  remarkable  point  discovered  is  that, 
after  the  apparatus  had  been  standing  for  some 
days,  the  phenomenon  could  no  longer  be  pro- 
duced. Vigorously  shaking  the  flask  con- 
taining the  cloud-giving  air  produced  the 
same  effect ;  and  further  experiment  proved 
that  if  the  air  were  filtered  through  cotton 
wool  so  as  to  remove  all  solid  particles  it  be- 
came quite  incapable  of  producing  a  cloud 
when  suddedly  rarefied.  In  the  first  instance 
the  solid  matter  suspended  in  the  air  grad- 
ually fell  to  the  bottom  ;  in  the  second  it  was 
taken  up  by  the  water,  and  in  the  third  it  was 
excluded  by  the  cotton-filter. 

The  "  motes  in  the  sunbeam"  are  growing, 
it  would  appear,  in  scientific  importance.  For 
Pasteur  and  Burdon-Sanderson  have  shown 
that  they  are  essential  to  the  processes  of  fer- 
mentation and  putrefaction.  Tyndall  has 
very  recently  proven  that  filtered  air  is  in- 
capable of  diffusing  light,  and  now  M.  Con- 
lier tells  us  that  these  minute  specks  of  solid 
matter  are  at  least  one  powerful  agent  in  the 
formation  of  clouds.  It  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive how  the  suspended  solid  matter  acts  in 
cloud  formation,  but  M.  Muscart,  who  has 
been  repeating  Conlier's  experiments,  finds 
that  even  filtered  air  which  has  been  ozonized 
regains  its  power  of  forming  clouds  perfectly. 
Alcohol  and  benzine  in  vapor  are  precipi- 

tated  in  the  same  way  as  water. — Ev.  Bulletin. 

___________ 

GENESEE  YEARLY  MEETING. 

Friends  from  the  East  having  a  prospect  of  at- 
tending Genesee  Yearly  Meeting,  held  at  Yarmouth, 
Ontario,  will  find  it  most  convenient  to  come  via 
Buffalo,  and  take  the  Canada  Southern  to  St. 
Thomas,  arriving  at  11.30  A.M.  and  5  P.M.  Those 
from  the  South,  via  Cleveland,  boat  leaving  there  at 


9  A.M.  for  Port  Stanley,  which  is  nine  miles  fr< 
Sparta,  where  the  meeting  is  held. 

Asa  L.  Schooly, 
Fifth  mo.  10,  1876.  Sparta.  Ont.,  C.  W. 

Social  gathering  of  Friends  at  West  Philadelpb 
Meeting  House,  35  and  Lancaster  avenue,  on  Se 
ond-day  evening,  15th  inst.    All  are  invited. 


ITEMS. 

"Nature  "  refers  to  the  mistletoes  as  not  feedi 
on  the  elaborated  sap  of  plants  ;  but  take  only  t 
crude  sap  as  it  comes  from  the  roots.  This  explai 
why  this  class  of  parasites  have  green  leaves.  Th 
steal  the  crude  food  from  the  plant  they  live  on,  b 
elaborate  it  through  leaves  of  their  own.  Mon 
tropa,  Epiphegus,  Orobanche,  and  other  parasitj 
have  no  green  leaves;  and  these,  therefore,  presuij 
ably  take  the  sap  after  it  has  been  perfected.  Stiff 
as  their  properties  are  so  different  from  the  plarl 
on  which  they  feed,  it  is  probable  the  sap  undergo! 
some  change  after  being  taken  into  the  system  I 
the  parasite. 

The  Jewish  papers  report  some  interesting  facl 
respecting  their  co-religionists  abroad.  In  Prussjl 
an  order  has  been  issued  to  the  prison  authorititl 
directing  them  to  release  Jewish  prisoners  fro! 
work  upon  Saturdays  and  the  important  Jewish  fe| 
tivals,  and  to  employ  them  in  noiseless  work  up(! 
Sundays  and  Christian  holidays.  The  rents  paid  ll 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Ghetto,  the  Jewish  quart  ! 
of  Rome,  were  settled  several  hundred  years  agl 
for  all  time  to  come.  This  was  done  as  an  ameli  It: 
ration  of  their  lot.  The  question  has  been  agitatw 
since  1870  whether,  as  the  Jews  have  now  the  rigj! 
to  live  in  any  part  of  the  city,  the  rents  of  til 
Ghetto,  which  are  for  the  times  very  low,  could  n  I 
be  put  on  the  same  footing  as  those  of  other  qua! 
ters  of  the  city.  The  Government  commissi! 
which  has  charge  of  the  churches  and  convents  hm 
brought  the  abolition  of  this  privilege  before  tim 
courts. 

Society  for  the  Prevention  op  Cruelty  to  Chi|  I 
dren. — An  act  of  the  New  York  Legislature,  pass< 
in  Fourth  month  last,  and  which  has  just  gone  in 
effect,  will  give  the  Society  for  the  Prevention 
Cruelty  to  Children  new  powers,  which  it  intends 
exert  to  the  utmost  for  the  benefit  of  abused  at 
overworked  little  ones.    The  Society  will  now  1 
able  to  obtain  the  custody  of  a  child  by  the  decl  i 
sion  of  any  court  or  magistrate,  not  having  to  d'l 
pend,  as  formerly,  upon  an  order  of  the  Supren! 
Court.    Th#is  law  also  prohibits  the  employment  |  I 
a  child  under  16  years  of  age  in  begging,  peddlinl  , 
or  in  any  public  entertainment,  singing,  dancing,  1 
acrobatic,  and  any  one  so  using  a  child  can  be  all 
rested  for  a  misdemeanor.    Persons  exhibiting  till  I 
child  will  be  considered  guilty  as  well  as  those  a  jl 
prenticing  or  giving  it  into  their  control.  Former!  '* 
the  Society  could  only  interfere  when  there  wl 
evident  brutality  or  great  danger  to  life  and  lim  |l 
as  in  the  case  of  "Prince  Leo,"  but  hereafter  it  will  ^ 
be  able  to  compel  all  exhibitions  of  children  to  1 1 
stopped,  and  if  necessary  the  young  performers  mijl  » 
be  sent  to  some  institution.    The  Superintendent  II 
the  Society  intends  to  enforce  this  law  in  prevenjl  ; 
ing  the  use  of  little  girls  as  bouquet-sellers  at  nigh II  > 
such  employment  exposing  the  children  often  to  in  I 
moral  associations,  and  all  persons  employing  chi*  I 
dren  in  this  way  will  be  prosecuted.    The  law  wiw  j 
also  cover  the  Italian  "musical  combinations,''  oil 
ganizations  living  on  the  results  of  the  labors  1  <! 
the  little  street  musicians. — _Vr.  Y.  Tribune. 
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"take  past  hold  op  instruction;  let  her  not  go:  keep  her;  for  she  is  thy  life. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
"  THE  RELIGION  OF  CHARACTER." 

No  thoughtful,  observant  mind  can  fail  to 
see  that  the  present  is  a  time  of  ferment  and 
agitation  in  religious  society,  and  that  our 
own  Society,  as  a  whole,  partakes  of  it,  though 
some  portions  less  than  others.  Those  who 
have  settled  down  on  the  traditions  of  the 
past  and  admit  no  thought  of  progress,  look 
out  from  their  retirement  upon  the  strife  with 
feelings  of  condemnation.  Those  who  see  in 
this  commotion  the  inevitable  result  of  ad- 
vanced experience  and  enlightenment,  coming 
In  contact  with  the  creeds  and  systems  adopt 
ed  in  an  age  of  less  inquiry  and  therefore 
more  credulity,  can  also  look  on  with  quiet- 
ness, though  on  very  different  grounds.  Past 
history  teaches  them  that  thus  through  tra- 
vail are  new  truths  born. 

Looking  merely  on  the  surface  of  things 
there  is  much  that  seems  to  oppose  the  idea 
that  the  religious  world  is  coming  to  recog- 
nize a  religion  stripped  of  all  that  is  extra- 
,i  neous,  and  manifesting  itself  only  in  the  life 
(i  and  character.  But  are  there  not  many  in- 
dications  that  the  minds  of  thoughtful,  intel 
ligent  people  everywhere  are  no  longer  content 
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to  take  for  granted  unintelligible  dogmas,  but 
are  inquiring  for  the  why  and  the  wherefore  ? 
Such  inquiries,  with  the  agitation  that  accom- 
panies them,  must  go  on  until  the  "  wood,  hay 
and  stubble"  are  burnt  up.  Though  this 
may  occasion,  in  the  view  of  many,  a  loss  of 
what  is  beautiful,  and  has  even  been  helpful, 
yet  if  these  are  among  the  things  that  can  be 
shaken,  they  must  be  removed  that  that 
which  cannot  be  shaken  may  remain.  And 
what  is  the  foundation  that  cannot  be  shaken, 
other  than  the  revealed  will  of  God  to  the  in- 
dividual soul,  bringing  forth  ever  the  same 
fruits  of  holiness  and  righteousness  ? 

These  thoughts  were  suggested  by  an  article 
entitled,  "  The  Religion  of  Character,"  writ- 
ten by  David  Swing,  in  the  Chicago  Alliance, 
from  which  we  make  some  extracts. — Eds  ] 

"  To  what  shape  of  Christianity  have  we 
come?  Not  fully  to  any  form  has  our  age 
come,  but  with  slow  and  sure  footsteps  it  is 
drawing  near  a  religion  of  character.  The 
pageantry  of  the  barbaric  ages,  the  curious 
questions  of  the  school-men,  the  mysteries  of 
the  old  creeds,  rivaling  the  mysteries  of  the 
Eleusis,  the  bloody  struggles  for  temporal 
power,  have  all  been  turned  aside  or  humbled 
into  oblivion,  that  the  .human  heart  might 
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begin  to  see  itself  in  the  great  mirror  of  Jesu3 
"Christ.  At  last  the  world  draws  near  the 
•truth  that  Christianity  is  not  an  external  arch 
itecture,  or  art,  or  scarlet  robe;  is  not  s 
speculation,  is  not  a  military  conquest,  but  is 
a  washing  white  of  self  in  the  fountain  opened 
in  the  being  of  Christ.  The  words,  "  Blessed 
jare  they  that  hunger  and  thirst  after  right 
<eousness  "  is  a  text  that  is  crowding  into  the 
background  the  Scripture  that  seemed  to  ap 
point  a  successor  of  Peter  and  of  Christ,  and 
the  Scripture  that  laid  the  nations  open  to  in 
vasion  by  zealots  with  sword  and  torch.  For 
in  whatever  steps  the  church  has  taken  it  has 
always  repeated  Scripture  as  it  marched.  But 
the  verses  of  doubtful  or  double  import  have 
been  divested  of  all  power,  and  only  clear, 
unmistakable  words  are  written  on  the  modern 
banner  and  flung  to  the  breeze.  The  words, 
Blessed  are  they  that  do  his  commandments, 
^hat  they  may  have  right  to  the  tree  of  life, 
and  may  enter  in  through  the  gates  into  the 
city,"  are  words  that,  beyond  all  others,  betray 
the  genius  of  the  coming  religion.  If  our 
hearts  are  not  too  sanguine,  we  are  standing 
upon  the  borders  of  an  age  that  will  hold  a 
religion  of  principle ;  not  of  form,  not  of 
curious  or  complex  dogma,  but  of  those  deep 
principles  that  make  man.  It  is  becoming 
daily  more  and  more  evident  that  what  God 
demanded  all  through  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments was  an  obedience  of  his  law,  the 
purity  of  human  life,  evident  in  all  the  reflfc- 
tions  of  reason,  that  religion  must  lie  in  the 
inner  life  ;  and  now  it  has  become  evident  by 
the  condition  of  society  that  what  i3  demand- 
ed is  a  religion  of  virtue.  Faith,  which  once 
meant  a  belief  of  a  creed,  must  now  imply  a 
companionship  with  Christ.  Repentance 
must  signify  a  purifying  of  the  life,  and  the 
baptism  must  point  out  the  washing  white  of 
a  sinful  soul.  All  the  volume  of  religion 
must  flow  toward  a  new  manhood.  Revela- 
tion, reason,  society,  proclaim  this  religion. 

"  By  looking  into  the  past  two  or  three  cen- 
turies, we  may  all  see  the  struggle  out  of 
Tvhich  came  what  the  world  now  possesses 
of  a  religion ;  not  of  forms,  not  of  enigma, 
not  of  government,  but  of  human  character. 
INot  that  such  a  religion  is  everywhere  con- 
fessed and  taught  and  loved.  But  onward  it 
is  coming,  just  as  spring  is  now  throwing 
itself  forward  against  the  icy  barricades  of 
winter.  Not  at  once,  in  a  single,  happy  step, 
does  the  wide  spring-time  come,  but  day  by 
day  it  creeps  northward  from  the  Florid  as 
and  the  Gulf.  At  last,  after  sixty  days  of 
struggle,  it  will  take  possession  of  the  prairies 
of  the  west  and  the  wooded  hills  of  the  east, 
will  smile  on  the  thousands  of  lakes  and 
murmur  in  the  countless  streams.    The  reli- 


gion of  an  upright  life  is  thus  advancing  with 
its  warm  air  and  floral  bloom.  The  experi- 
ments the  world  has  made  in  empty  forms 
will  be  ample  for  the  future  ;  the  trial  society 
has  made  of  creeds  interminable,  inapplicable 
and  unintelligible,  will  need  no  repetition  on 
earth ;  the  efforts  of  humanity  to  combine 
religion  and  despotism,  to  enforce  a  belief  with 
the  sword,  will  not  hasten  to  return,  but 
pushed  forward  by  many  hands  and  prayed 
for  by  many  hearts,  a  religion  of  character 
must  needs  come  instead  with  irresistible 
power.  Even  those  churches  which  in  public 
complain  at  a  creed  which  wishes  to  make^ 
Christ  a  way  and  a  truth  and  a  life,  do  for 
the  most  part  in  their  religious  meetings  and 
in  their  homes  confess  that  all  who  love  and 
obey  Christ  are  fully  his.  In  their  more 
public  words  they  still  assert  the  value  of  all 
their  hundred  or  two  hundred  doctrines ;  but 
these  assertions  spriDg  from  a  sectarian  pride 
that  is  slow  to  die,  and  slow  even  to  confess 
the  approach  of  any  decline  of  youthful  vigor. 
But  unconscious  though  the  church  may  be, 
the  convulsions  of  reason  and  experiment  are 
making  that  to  be  ocean  which  was  once  land, 
and  that  to  be  a  blossoming  continent  where 
salt  waves  once  rolled.  If  the  gentle  voice 
of  reason  shall  fail  to  teach  the  Christianity 
of  character,  if  the  footstep  of  truth  shall 
fall  so  softly  that  ears  dull  of  hearing  shall 
not  confess  her  approach,  then  calamity  with 
trumpet  tongue  will  issue  orders  which  those 
who  love  their  Master  will  quickly  hear.  The 
churches  that  fail  to  produce  honorable  char- 
acters will  become  deserted  of  man  as  they 
will  be  deserted  first  of  God.  The  state 
which  lies  bleeding  because  the  men  reared 
in  the  Christian  temples  have  heaped  upon 
it  every  form  or  dishonor,  will  ask  with  the 
eloquence  of  agony  and  sorrow  for  men  who 
can  find  in  Christianity  the  motive  and  way 
of  righteousness-  It  will  in  despair  scorn 
any  other  shape  of  the  holy  religion  of 
Jesus.  May  God  grant  that  out  of  the  ex- 
perience of  the  present,  an  experience  rich  in 
triumph  and  in  defeat,  rich  in  the  light  and 
darkness  of  eighteen  hundred  years,  rich  in 
the  simplicity  of  the  Quaker,  the  thought  of 
the  Unitarians,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Meth- 
odists, the  piety  of  the  old  Calvanists,  the  rich 
sentiment  of  the  | Episcopalians,  there  may 
be  coming  a  religion  of  character,  drawing  its 
light  and  inspiration  and  sublime  power  from 
the  great  Christ  standing  between  earth  and 
heaven." 

From  the  Unitarian  Review. 
DEATH  A  REVEALER  OF  LIFE.       .  I 

We  will  not  say  that  the  death  of  those  we 
love  is  better  for  us  than  their  life.  Faith 
tries  to  think  so,  feels  that  it  may  be  so,  be- 
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.  lieves  that  when  the  veil  is  rent,  and  we  no 

*  longer  look  through  a  glass  darkly,  we  shall 
11  j  see  it  to  have  been  so.  But  we  do  not  see  it 
J  now,  and  we  will  not  say  what  is  not  yet  true 
f  to  us.  Still,  in  some  respects  we  can  see  how 
E  death  may  be  a  mightier  teacher  than  life. 
J  What  proofs  we  find  in  our  experience  that 

it  makes  character  more  distinct,  more  com- 
,  manding  to  us,  as  it  made  the  character  of 

Jesus  to  the  first  disciples  !  The  profoundest 
?  influence  of  a  parent's  life  is  seldom  exerted 
.  till  life  is  ended.  When  its  excellence  comes 
|c  up  in  memory,  and  its  features  of  beauty  are 
e  pictured  by  the  loving  heart,  it  is  more  fully 
'!  appreciated  than  when  the  living  form  was 
,  in  our  sight,  and  exerts  a  power  unknown 

before.  What  a  keen  self-reproach  it  often 
?  is  that  we  only  fully  honor  the  lost  when 

they  are  gone,  and  we  can  no  longer  tell 
I  them  of  our  affection  and  reverence !  We 

long  to  call  them  back  if  only  for  a  moment, 
88  to  let  us  pour  out  our  penitence  because  we 
r'  did  not  love  them  more.  How  frequently  a 
e>  |  familiar  maxim  comes  to  us  in  later  years, 
J  with  a  meaning  we  did  not  appreciate  when 
I  it  dropped  from  venerated,  now  silent  lips ! 

8  The  wisdom  to  which  we  were  blind  in  the 
:e  inconsiderateness  of  youth,  vindicates  itself 
j  in  our  maturer  thought.    The  remembered 

or  fancied  wish  of  a  parent  dead,  may  have 
J  greater  sacredness  than  a  request  or  possibly 
"  a  command  once  possessed.  However  power- 
i8  ful  the  influence  of  the  life,  death  makes  its 
1{  teaching  mightier.  Thrown  back  upon  lov- 
r  ing  memories,  whatever  is  fair  and  beautiful 

I  is  recalled,  and  comes  up  for  admiration  with 
18  a  distinctness  like  that  with  which  the  events 
"  of  our  own  lives  may  hereafter  come  up  for 

II  judgment.  Death  destroys  nothing,  effaces 
16  nothing  which  is  real  and  true.  Only  the 
18  dust  can  return  to  dust.    Death  canonizes 

9  every  trait  of  spiritual  beauty  for  the  indi- 

I  vidual  heart,  the  household,  for  communities, 
5'  nations,  ages.  It  is  very  hard  for  yearning 
l'  love  to  think  so,  for  it  seems  one  of  life's 

II  darker  mysteries,  yet  it  may  b9  expedient 

*  that  the  child  should  go  away.  The  touch  of 
fl  its  tiny  hand  stirred  depths  in  the  soul  that 
J'  had  never  been  reached  before,  unsealed  af- 
^  fections  that  became  living  wells ;   but  its 

*  departure  connects  the  heart  forever  with 
f  the  heavens.  While  here,  it  was  a  sacred 
18  trust  committed  to  our  loving  care.  Now 
B  that  it  has  gone  to  the  guardianship  of  the 

*  angels  that  watch  over  the  little  ones,  its 
memory  is  as  a  star  to  guide  our  way.  It 
may  be  expedient  for  those  in  the  meridian 
of  life  to  go,those  whose  character  was  fast  ma- 
turing into  beauty,  those  who  "  being  made 

8  perfect  iu  a  short  time,  fulfilled  a  long  time" 
i  in  the  sight  of  man  and  God.  It  is  expedi- 
t  ent  for  the  older  to  go,  whose  lives  are  sym- 


bolized by  the  ripened  grain,  those  who  lay 
down  the  burden  of  infirmity  and  years, 
and  ascend  into  undecaying  youth.  Death 
is  not  death,  but  transfiguration,  causing  the 
inner  glory  to  shine  out  in  all  its  loveliness 
and  beauty. 

Death  is  the  truest  teacher  of  immortality. 
I  am  not  speaking  in  paradox,  but  express- 
ing a  profound  conviction.  What  signifi- 
cance there  is  in  the  time  and  the  way  in 
which  Jesus  made  his  grandest  affirmation 
of  immortality.  It  was  not  in  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  the  truest  summary  of  his 
teaching.  It  was  in  the  home  from  which 
Lazarus  had  just  gone  away,  in  the  presence 
and  shadow  of  death  when  human  love  de- 
clared it  also.  When  Jesus  said  "  Thy 
brother  shall  rise  again,"  instantly  Martha 
replied,  "I  know  that  he  shall  rise  again  in 
the  resurrection  at  the  last  day."  That  af- 
firmation of  Jesus  was  not  His  word.  He 
gave  a  voice  to  the  inborn  sentiment  wrought 
into  our  being,  brought  into  sight  at  the  com- 
ing of  death.  The  shadow  of  death  is  turned 
into  the  morning.  Love  never  believes  that 
the  soul  to  which  it  clings  perishes.  It  com- 
pels even  the  unbelieving  to  express  immor- 
tal hopes.  It  says,  I  know  that  this  soul 
shall  live  again.  Why  do  we  ever  look  for 
outward  proofs  of  immortality,  making  that 
uncertain  by  our  arguments,  which  God  made 
certain  by  writing  it  upon  the  heart  ?  The 
wonder,  the  beauty  of  Christ's  teaching  is, 
that  when  He  spoke,  He  spoke  what  the  heart 
echoed,  word  for  word,  amid  the  circum- 
stances of  that  hour,  unveiled  the  inmost 
convictions  of  this  marvelous  spiritual  nature, 
taught  us  to  trust  in  them  as  certainties  of 
our  being.  Let  us  trust  in  what  the  spiritual 
nature  tells  us  amidst  all  mysteries.  Let  us 
trust  it  not  only  in  its  affirmations  of  immor- 
tality, but  farther  still.  If  the  children  of 
our  love  go  out  of  our  home  across  the  sea, 
we  keep  a  place  all  their  own  till  they  come 
back.  Finite  love  involves,  ensures  that. 
Let  us  trust  the  irresistible  inference  in  re- 
spect to  what  an  infinite  love  must  do,  keep- 
ing a  place  for  its  every  child  sent  out  for  a 
little  time  amidst  these  human  experinces, 
a  place  even  for  the  wayward  child,  with  the 
forgiving  kiss  always  waiting  for  his  return ; 
a  place,  how  beautiful,  in  which  the  spirit 
that  only  hungered  after  righteousness  and 
love  shall  be  forever  filled.—  Extract  from  a 
discourse  by  G.  W.  Briggs. 


THE  SIN  OF  EXTRAVAGANCE. 

BY  JAMES  DE  NORMANDID. 

There  are  two  incidents  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment which  bring  before  us  very  pointedly 
the  subject  of  extravagance.    In  one,  while 
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Jesus  was  at  a  house  in  Bethany,  a  woman 
who  loved  him  and  was  touched  by  his  mis- 
sion, showed  her  sympathy  and  affection  by 
pouring  out  upon  his  head  a  box  of  precious 
ointment ;  a  costly  and  apparently  an  ex- 
travagant offering  from  a  poor  woman,  and 
which  led  to  the  exclamation,  "  Why,  this 
might  have  been  sold  for  much  and  given  to 
the  poor."  There  are  always  some  who  are 
ready  to  cry  out  against  any  outlay  which 
has  not  some  immediate  return  in  dollars  and 
cents ;  against  those  who,  in  their  generous 
affection  and  devotion,  throw  everything  they 
have  into  some  cause  which  wins  their  en- 
thusiasm, or  to  some  person  who  gains  their 
love.  Many  who  are  never  ready  to  help  the 
poor,  are  always  ready  to  show  how  much 
might  be  done  if  others  were  not  so  extrava- 
gant and  impulsive.  We  know,  too,  from 
farther  reading,  that  one  who  exclaimed 
against  this  offering  by  Mary  was  the  very 
one  who  afterwards,  with  the  most  avaricious 
spirit  offered  to  deliver  Jesus  to  the  officers 
for  crucifixion  ;  "  What  will  you  give  me  if 
I  will  give  him  up  to  you  ?"  and  of  whose  ap- 
parent interest  in  the  poor  it  is  written, 
"  This  he  said,  not  that  he  cared  for  the  poor, 
but  because  he  was  a  thief."  So  a  vast  num- 
ber of  the  easy  expressions  of  sympathy  for 
the  suffering,  of  the  very  ready  suggestion  for 
their  relief,  of  the  vast  endowments  for  phil- 
anthropical  purposes,  are  made  by  those  who 
have  stolen  their  fortunes  from  others  whose 
poverty  they  have  first  created.  It  was  not 
thus  with  Jesus.  He  saw  there  were  times 
when  love  could  not  be  weighed  against 
money.  There  are  many  times  when  the  lav- 
ishness  with  which  we  pour  out  all  we  have, 
either  to  obtain  or  to  preserve,  or  to  bestow 
these  memorials  of  the  heart,  is  no  extrava- 
gance— but  rather  the  testimony  of  a  noble- 
ness of  generosity  and  a  depth  of  love  to 
which  much  may  be  forgiven,  and  whose  own 
satisfaction  is  a  compensation  for  all  the  ills 
and  pangs  of  poverty. 

The  other  is  in  the  story  of  the  marvelous 
supply  of  food,  after  which  comes  the  com- 
mand to  gather  up  the  fragments  of  the  feast 
lest  something  be  lost — as  if  Jesus  could  not 
bear  the  sight  of  waste  in  the  least  things, 
even  the  remains  of  a  repast,  for  hunger  would 
come  again,  and  perhaps  not  so  easy  and  un 
natural  a  supply.  What  a  lesson  is  this  for 
the  improvident,  for  those  who  in  the  hour  of 
satisfaction  and  fulness  think  not  of  the  future 
need  ;  for  those  whose  practice  of  economy 
never  descends  to  such  common  uses. 

But  look  at  Nature!  "what  a  divine  econo- 
mist is  she.  With  a  profuseness  of  life  which 
seems  at  first  the  very  type  of  extravagance 
and  recklessness,  we  look  a  second  time,  and 
find  how  she  uses  over  and  over  again  every 


particle  of  matter,  and  gives  it  another  form 
or  another  tint,  and  makes  it  as  good  as  new. 
There  is  no  housewife  so  thrifty.  She  never 
hesitates,  nor  is  she  ashamed  to  gather  up  the 
fragments  of  her  bountiful  and  miraculous 
supplies;  to  use  over  and  over  in  a  pleasing 
variety  every  particle  which  has  served  its 
present  purpose ;  by  a  subtle  chemistry  man 
can  but  poorly  imitate,  to  turn  the  bitter  into 
sweet,  the  homely  into  the  beautiful,  the  of- 
fensive into  the  inviting.  She  makes  the  re- 
fuse of  to  day  minister  to  the  new  life  of  to- 
morrow, watches  all  the  processes  of  her  vast 
realm  with  the  scrutiny  of  omnipotence,  and 
guards  her  fartherest  limits  with  such  pow- 
erful protection  and  miserly  vigilance  that 
not  an  atom  can  be  lost.  Think  of  this  au- 
tumn leaf,  ripened  into  such  gorgeous  tints 
but  to  die  ;  what  seeming  extravagance  is  all 
this  beatuy  and  wealth  of  foliage ;  but  in  its 
decay  what  richness  of  support  for  next 
spring's  blossoms  and  fruit,  and  so  on  forever. 
The  rain  drop  which  was  gathered  by  the 
attractive  sun  from  the  suriace  of  the  lake, 
or  stream,  or  ocean,  finds  its  way  through 
nourished  plant  and  moistened  earth,  and 
lips  refreshed,  and  grateful  rill,  back  to 
ocean's  vastness,  and  so  on  to  the  clouds 
again  in  one  eternal  circuit,  wherein  not  a 
drop  is  lost. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  world  more  difficult 
than  to  draw  a  line  and  say  that  everything 
beyond  it  is  extravagance ;  nothing  more  dif- 
ficult than  to  say  what  it  is,  and  what  it  is 
not.  In  an  age  when  everybody  is  ready  to 
confess  its  evils,  and  when  they  are  open  to 
every  eye,  and  trouble  society  to  its  very 
foundations,  still  nothing  is  harder  than  to 
say  in  what  extravagance  consists,  why  it  so 
constantly  works  our  ruin,  or  wherein  lies  the 
remedy. 

For  extravagance  is  not  by  any  means  al- 
ways costliness ;  extravagance  is  not  in  ele- 
gance ;  extravagance  is  not  in  refinement ; 
extravagance  is  not  in  the  pleasures  of  life  ; 
extravagance  is  not  in  the  richness  of  art,  not 
in  the  cultivation  of  special  gifts  or  tastes, 
not  in  some  memorial  of  affection  which  may 
be  spoken  of  throughout  the  world.  Extrav- 
agance is  in  the  actual  waste  of  anything, 
even  the  crumbs  swept  from  our  tables  ;  ex- 
travagance is  in  the  loss  of  anything,  even 
the  least,  which  by  care  might  be  turned  to 
some  use ;  extravagance  is  the  habit  of  mis- 
use of  things  ;  extravagance  is  in  putting  too 
high  an  estimate  upon  things  unessential,  in 
reversing  the  values  of  things  ;  extravagance 
is  in  using  all  we  have  now,  regardless  of 
future  needs ;  extravagance  is  in  such  a  use 
of  other's  property  as  we  should  never  think 
of  making  with  our  own. 

No  one  can  observe  the  manner  in  which 
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all  public  institutions  are  carried  on,  without 
being  struck  by  this  sin  of  extravagance 
which  runs  through  everything,  not  only  in 
the  affairs  of  government,  but  as  well  in  near- 
ly all  matters  of  charity,  in  all  those  vast 
organizations  for  the  refuge  and  reform  of  the 
vicious,  abandoned  and  outcast.  Go  to  al- 
most any  one  of  these  in  our  large  cities,  and 
you  will  find  that  once  or  twice  a  week  the 
Directors  will  come  together  with  their  friends 
for  guests ;  they  will  have  more  elaborate  and 
elegant  entertainments  than  they  would  think 
of  providing  at  their  own  homes;  they  will 
have  two  hours  for  dinner  and  one  hour  to  look 
into  the  affairs  of  the  work  which  has  been 
^committed  to  their  care;  they  will  come  and 
go  in  carriages  and  trains  and  steamboats  far 
oftener  than  there  is  any  need,  frequently  as 
much  for  pleasure  as  for  interest,  because  it  is 
all  at  the  city's  expense. 

But  who  pays  city  bills  ?  and  do  caterers 
who  provide  for,  and  hackmen  who  drive,  aud 
hosts  who  entertain  city  guests,  always  do  it 
more  reasonably  than  for  anybody  else? 
This  extravagant  custom  of  entertainment 
whenever  any  business  is  to  be  done,  or  par- 
tially done,  runs  through  all  public  institu- 
tions, corporations,  affairs.  Their  officers  are 
rarely  thoughtful  about  public  interests  in 
small  things,  and  forget  how  rapidly  the  lit- 
tle turn  into  the  great.  There  can  be  no 
question  of  the  necessity  or  advantage  of  all 
persons  who  are  entrusted  with  the  interests 
of  any  public  matters  coming  together  as 
often  and  as  long  as  they  please,  at  whatever 
reasonable  expenses,  when  those  interests  are 
their  main  concern  and  deliberation.  The 
public  is  exceedingly  generous  and  forbearing 
in  regard  to  that — but  when  you  take  advan- 
tage of  public  positions  for  private  interests, 
when  traveling  and  entertainment  take  more 
time  and  expense  than  the  institutions  you 
are  to  advise  about  and  manage,  then  extrav- 
agance works  its  baneful  influence  throughout 
society.  When  charitable  institutions  are 
supported  at  the  cost  of  vast  debts  to  cities, 
when  corporations  for  manufacturing  or  for 
travel  are  burdened  with  mortgages  and  debts 
and  pay  nothing  to  those  who  have  invested 
in  them  their  earnings,  the  indifference  with 
which  directors  can  go  on  with  all  their  ex 
penses,  at  the  public  cost,  their  entertain- 
ments, their  pleasure  trips,  all  pass  beyond 
the  limits  of  thoughtlessness  into  actual  dis- 
honor. 

Who  could  object  for  one  moment  to  any- 
body going  anywhere  strictly  for  the  business 
or  advantage  of  any  institution,  corporation 
or  office  with  which  he  may  be  connected? 
Alas  !  how  many  give  two  hours  for  them 
selves,  and  one  for  the  public ;  go  once  for 
public  interests,  and  who  can  tell  how  often 


for  themselves !  How  many  seek  all  these  ap- 
pointments merely  to  carry  on  private  specu- 
lations or  private  intrigues,  or  social  pleas- 
ures, and  use  them  wholly  for  personal  or 
political  influence.  The  public  good  !  Alas  ! 
look  around  and  see  the  present  public  good 
to  which  they  have  brought  us.  The  evil 
does  not  stop  there,  but  with  what  importu- 
nity, with  what  effrontery  do  they  see  to  it 
that  their  friends,  their  children,  their  families 
are  all  provided  for  by  the  public  in  the 
same  way.  And  the  rule  of  honor  is  so  sim- 
ple that  the  way -faring  man,  though  a  fool, 
need  not  err  therein.  Everything  for  the 
sole  good  of  the  corporation  or  institution  of 
which  one  i3  a  guardian  or  director,  is  allow- 
able ;  all  your  journeyings,  your  entertain- 
ments, with  a  very  free  interpretation,  for 
that  object,  are  right.  Every  time  you  or 
any  body  else  uses  a  free  pass  or  accepts  the 
hospitality  for  any  other  object,  it  is  not 
right !  Designedly  or  thoughtlessly,  it  is 
stealing. 

What  shall  be  said,  too,  of  those  who  in 
other  positions  use  such  privileges,  as  they 
may  argue,  because  of  their  influence  or  be- 
cause of  inadequate  compensation?  It  is 
easy  to  persuade  ourselves  of  the  great  im- 
portance to  society  of  our  own  work,  of  our 
own  office,  and  those  persons  who  have  the 
easiest  access  to  the  public  ear,  have  not  been 
slow  to  magnify  their  place  ;  the  priesthood 
in  all  ages  has  done  this,  I  should  be  the 
last  one  to  depreciate  the  high  office  of  the 
clergy ;  to  ignore  the  vast  and  beneficent  in- 
fluence of  a  good  press ;  to  say  aught  against 
the  necessity  and  value  of  honest  public  offi- 
cers. But  comparative  importance  or  value 
is  not  to  be  spoken  of  in  this  multitudinous 
division  of  social  interests;  the  priesthood 
cannot  say  to  the  press,  I  have  no  need  of 
thee ;  the  press  cannot  say  to  agriculture,  I 
am  of  more  importance  than  thou.  Surely  a 
physician  is  as  valuable  as  an  editor,  a  farmer 
as  a  teacher.  We  are  all  bound  together 
with  different  gifts  and  stations,  as  one  vast 
social  body — bot  our  concern  is  simply  this, 
that  clergymen  and  editors  and  public  officials 
are  paid  quite  as  fairly  for  the  work  they  do 
as  anybody  else,  and  they  should  pay  just  the 
same  for  what  in  other  departments  they  re- 
ceive, and  it  is  all  a  self-delusion  to  think  we 
are  not  as  well  paid.  If  not,  clergymen  can 
do  something  else.  Editors  are  not  slow  if 
they  desire  to  give  up  their  occupation,  to 
convince  you  they  have  had  a  very  fair  per- 
centage; and  the  multitude  of  applicants  for 
any  public  vacancy  shows  what  is  the  popu- 
lar feeling  in  regard  to  that.  If  we  are  not 
as  well  paid,  this  is  the  sure  method  to  keep 
us  from  being;  a  free  pass  now  and  then  is  a 
poor  equivalent  for  an   inadequate  salary  . 
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Many  a  man  gives  a  clergyman  or  an  editor 
a  pass  because  it  costs  him  nothing,  and  he 
gains  the  credit  for  a  large  benevolence.  Men 
in  public  positions  bestow  these  favors  as  a 
part  of  this  universal  extravagance,  because 
they  cost  them  nothing,  and  men  in  public 
positions  accept  these  favors  in  keeping  with 
that  readiness  to  receive  without  rendering 
any  equivalent.  The  extravagance  on  one 
side,  and  the  thoughtlessness  from  the  prev- 
alence of  this  system  of  corruption,  reveal  a 
social  condition  blunted  and  steeled  against 
every  high  sense  of  honor ;  a  wide-spread  de- 
moralization from  which,  if  not  remedied, 
only  increasing  evils  and  complications  must 
ensue.  We  hear  everywhere  of  strikes  among 
laborers,  of  self-protective  associations,  of 
communism,  of  pleas  and  arguments  to  divide 
the  property  of  the  wealthy  among  the  poor, 
a  wild  dream  of  prosperity  which  would  not 
last  a  moment ;  but  who  can  wonder  at  that 
when  the  lesson  is  well  taught  from  the  ex- 
travagance of  corporations,  of  institutions, 
whose  officers  seek  ody  for  self-aggrandize- 
ment, and  use  all  public  thoroughfares  only 
to  increase  their  private  fortunes,  and  when 
multitudes  everywhere,  far  better  paid  than 
the  average,  never  hesitate  to  travel  or  be 
entertained  at  the  public  charge?  What  a 
return  might  not  nearly  all  these  public  cor- 
porations make,  if  those  who  for  years  have 
been  traveling  with  their  families  and  friends 
for  pleasure  or  for  self-interest,  for  nothing, 
would  say,  not  with  the  penitence  and  gener- 
osity of  the  publican  Zaccheus,  "  Behold, 
Lord,  if  I  have  taken  anything  from  any  man 
I  restore  him  four-fold  ;"  but  simply  "  Behold, 
Lord,  if  I  have  taken  anything  from  the  public 
welfare,  I  restore  one-fourth."  And  yet,  just  as 
surely  as  thoughtlessnesses  honesty,  as  justice, 
as  prudence,  are  demanded  for  social  welfare; 
just  as  surely  as  the  eternal  law  of  justice 
and  far-reaching  wisdom,  of  infinite  careful- 
ness which  lets  no  fragment  be  lost,  rule  over 
us,  the  day  of  recompense  must  sometime 
come.  There  is  not  much  envy  for  wealth 
honorably  attained  and  nobly  used,  but  we 
cannot  wonder  at  the  wild  passions,  the  angry 
threats,  the  bitter  enmities  of  the  poorer 
classes,  their  feeling  that  all  honor  has  de- 
parted from  the  world,  tftat  religion  is  but  a 
mockery,  a  hypocrisy,  when  they  see  the 
wealthiest,  the  most  influential,  yea,  even 
those  who  are  accounted  honorable  and  reli- 
gious, foremost  in  the  practice  of  these  ex- 
travagancies and  dishonesties. 

The  matter  is  one  of  the  easiest  solution  to 
every  reflecting  and  upright  person.  It  is 
only  in  a  time  of  general  financial  disaster 
and  distress  that  we  see  plainly  whither  all 
our  extravagancies  and  dishonesties,  gradual- 
ly accumulating,  have  been   tending — but 


the  question  is  simply  this :  When  the  bur- 
dens of  social  life  press  harder  and  harder  on 
every  side,  is  it  an  honorable  thing  for  people 
who  have  public  positions  and  public  duties 
to  indulge  these  extravagancies?  Is  it  an 
honorable  thing  for  those  who  can  afford  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  traveling,  just  as  well  as 
the  average  of  the  middle  and  laboring 
classes,  not  to  do  it  ?  When  it  is  plain  as  the 
sunlight  that  every  time  they  do  not  do  so,  is 
so  much  added  to  the  cost  of  others,  or  so 
much  taken  from  the  honest  earnings  of  a 
company  or  the  just  income  of  others — there 
can  be  but  one  answer  from  an  honorable 
man :  There  is  nothing  noble  or  just  or 
honorable  about  it — and  if  these  persons  in 
the  highest  places,  and  of  most  abundant 
means  do  not  give  up  of  themselves  the  idea 
that  it  is  all  fair  whatever  they  can  steal  from 
the  public,  or  gain  without  rendering  any 
equivalent,  there  will  come  a  rebuke  and  con- 
tempt from  the  righteous  indignation  of  an 
aroused  public,  which  shall  require  more 
than  four-fold  of  all  their  unjust  acquisitions. 

Without  pausing  to  consider  the  reason, 
whether  from  our  unexampled  material  pros- 
perity ;  from  the  habits  we  gained  during  our 
war  ;  from  the  use  of  a  false  currency  which 
only  a  supreme  ignorance  or  a  supreme  vil- 
lainy would  endeavor  to  defend — it  is  evi- 
dent that  personal  extravagance  is  a  wide- 
spread evil  among  us.  Nor  do  I  speak  of  the 
custom,  only  too  prevalent,  of  going  beyond 
our  income,  without  any  reasonable  prospect 
of  paying  for  things  which  a  reckless  age  has 
made  us  think  necessary.  That  is  not  ex- 
travagance, but  fraud ! 

Private  extravagance  consists  first  of  all  in 
the  waste  of  anything  by  that  false  reasoning 
that  we  can  afford  it  because  the  supply  is 
unfailing.  We  only  minister  to  the  evil  of 
public  extravagance,  when  in  our  homes  wej 
let  servants  waste  as  they  please,  because  they 
say  we  shall  not  find  it  out,  or  we  can  afford5 
it,  when  they  use  the  winter's  supply  of  coal 
and  food  and  throw  all  the  fragments  away 
because,  as  their  reason,  the  store-house  is 
filled  and  their  employers  are  rich.  W aste 
is  itself  a  sin,  no  matter  what  wealth  or  re- 
sources lie  behind  it. 

In  the  next  place,  there  is  a  sin  in  that  ex-! 
travagance  which  easily  leads  others  into  thej 
same.  It  is  very  evident  that  some  extrava-i 
gancies  are  more  contagious  than  others.i 
For  example :  Take  the  building  of  a  com-? 
fortable  or  even  an  elegant  home;  the  lay ■! 
ing  out  or  the  cultivation  of  pleasure  grounds,) 
of  flowers  and  f  fruits,  and  all  the  marvelous^ 
products  of  nature;  if  you  look  around  you,; 
you  find  that  very  few  persons  are  tempted  to 
follow  to  their  own  ruin  the  example  of  thosei 
who  do  this.    The  number  is  very  small  oi 
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those  who  begin  to  build  and  cannot  finish  ; 
and  they  soon  become  a  by-word. 

It  is  so  also  in  all  efforts  or  expenditures  to 
make  one's  home  beautiful  and  attractive, 
and  still  more  with  all  that  aids  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  mind,  or  that  belongs  to  the  refine- 
ment of  art;  very  few  without  these  tastes 
are  led  into  any  extravagancies  in  regard  to 
these  things.  If  one  spends  his  money,  even 
extravagantly,  for  a  library,  are  there  many 
tempted  to  follow  his  example  ?  It  belongs 
to  the  higher  type  of  man  to  deny  himself 
other  gratification?,  to  add  to  the  culture  of 
his  life,  domestic,  mental  or  moral.  "  I  am 
thankful  to  the  gods "  says  M.  Aurelius, 
I  that  I  was  subjected  to  a  ruler  and  a  father 
who  was  able  to  bring  me  to  the  knowledge 
that  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  live  in  a  pal- 
ace without  wanting  either  guards  or  em- 
broidered dresses,  and  such  like  show."  And 
again  he  says  of  Antoninus,  "With  how  little 
he  was  satisfied,  such  as  lodging,  bed,  dress, 
food,  servants."  On  the  other  hand,  how  con- 
tagious is  the  example  of  extravagance  in 
regard  to  outward  show,  not  to  be  outdone 
upon  the  street  at  whatever  sacrifice  of  culture 
or  comfort  or  improvement  at  home.  Here 
is  where  the  example  is  fatal ;  here  is  where 
eKtravagance  assumes  the  proportions  of  a 
vast  sin. 

The  sin  of  extravagance  consists  in  rever- 
sing the  values  of  things.  Do  you  not  find 
that  you  generally  gain  what  you  seek  after 
earnestly,  determinedly,  persistently  ?  [f  you 
are  set  upon  any  pleasures,  and  dissipations, 
do  you  not  find  somehow  or  other  the  means  ? 
You  contract  any  habit  either  hurtful  or 
helpful,  and  do  you  not  procure  what  minis- 
ters to  it?  Is  it  spending  an  evening,  one, 
two,  three  each  week  with  a  dear  friend  or  at 
a  pestilential  saloon — are  you  not  there  when 
the  time  comes  round?  You  expect  some 
personal  or  sensual  gratification,  and  do  you 
not  compass  the  ends  without  any  thought  of 
the  cost?  Now,  the  sin  of  our  extravagan- 
cies in  this  respect  is  that  we  do  not  put  the 
costliness  upon  the  right  things ;  we  attain 
what  we  seek  after,  but  seek  not  after  the 
best ;  we  are  extravagant  upon  things  which 
give  us  no  permanent  rewards,  and  say  we 
cannot  afford,  when  the  truth  is,  we  do  not 
earnestly  desire  the  things  which  are  substan- 
tial, endearing,  uplifting ;  we  gratify  our 
passions  and  disregard  our  honest  debts;  we 
can  provide  for  a  show  of  dress  or  ornament, 
but  not  culture;  pay  for  cigar?,  but  not 
churches  ;  for  ribaldry,  and  not  for  religion  ; 
and  this  is  extravagance — this  is  sin. 

In  our  favored  land,  we  have  been  going 
on  for  years  with  a  supply  of  everything, 
more  miraculous  than  the  story  of  feeding 
the  multitude  of  old  ;  abundant  prosperity 


has  brought  in  all  kinds  of  extravagancies ; 
— and  now  society  seems  broken,  and  we 
must  gather  up  the  fragments  that  remain, 
lest  all  be  lost.  We  must  remember  the 
eternal  law  that  there  comes  a  day  after  to- 
day ;  the  long  concealed  greed  and  fraud  of 
individuals  break  out  at  last  in  the  social 
evils  they  have  been  gradually  heaping  up. 
There  is  no  religion  worth  much  if  it  reach 
not  down  to  these  homely  and  common  and 
daily  matters.  What  doth  the  Lord  require, 
but  to  deal  justly,  love  mercy,  and  walk 
humbly  with  him  ?  Before  that  divine  re- 
quirement, professions  are  vain  ;  formalities 
deceitful ;  sacrifices  loathsome  ;  charity  only 
a  hypocrisy ;  worship  only  a  falsehoood  flung 
into  the  Infinite  Ear.  Expect  not  from  so- 
ciety first,  but  do  your  part  to  improve  socie- 
ty. Instead  of  the  maxim,  "  Pay  as  you  go," 
pay  wherever  you  go.  Throw  up  your  free 
passes.  Show  yourself  men,  and  not  barna- 
cles on  the  social  craft.  Be  ashamed  to  re- 
ceive without  rendering  an  equivalent.  Help 
bear,  and  not  shirk  the  burdens  of  society. 
Put  the  essentials  first.  Be  extravagant  of 
the  best  things,  of  those  things  which  belong: 
to  honor,  truth,  manliness,  virtue,  the  affec- 
tions, God ;  and  the  seeming  waste  shall  be 
a  memorial  to  be  spoken  of  throughout  the 
world  and  the  ages. 


"old  records." 

In  giving  some  account  of  the  Circular 
Meeting  last  held  at  Merion,  mention  was 
made  of  the  old  Monthly  Meeting  books, 
dating  back  to  the  earliest  settlement  of 
Friends  in  that  part  of  our  State. 

The  Book  of  Certificates  is  among  the  most 
valuable  of  these  records.  The  penmanship 
is  mostly  good,  and  the  ink  still  black.  The 
style  ii  a  quaint  mixture  of  Welsh  and 
Anglo-Saxon. 

From  among  many  of  these,  breathing  the 
same  spirit  of  earnest,  living  faith  and  bro- 
therly affection,  the  following  has  been  se- 
lected. No  effort  has  been  made  to  retain 
the  spelling  or  abbreviations;  it  would  be 
next  to  impossible  to  read  it  as  it  stands  with- 
out an  interpreter.  It  is  a  certificate  of  re- 
moval, addressed  as  follows : 

"  To  Wm.  Penn,  Proprietor  and  Governor 
of  Pennsylvania  to  the  officers  and  inhabi- 
tants thereof : 

"  We  who  are  your  brethren,  baptized  into 
one  body,  though  in  persecuting  Britain,  do- 
transmit  our  salutation  of  love  unto  you  all 
in  New  British  Canaan,  with  aspirations  unto- 
the  Almighty  for  your  continual  peace  and 
felicity. 

"At  a  Quarterly  Meeting  in  Pontymoel, 
Monmouthshire,  whose  continual  meetings 
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have  been  kept  ever  since  the  year  1655  to 
this  present.  Although  the  house  was  locked 
up  this  last  whole  year,  yet  have  we  kept  our 
meetings  in  the  court,  constantly,  before  the 
house,  and  have  so  continued  through  the 
frost  and  snow  all  the  last  winter,  upon  con- 
sideration that  a  brother  of  ours,  Howell 
Jones,  an  inhabitant  of  these  parts,  is  re- 
solved for  Pennsylvania,  we  have  thought  it 
not  unimportant  to  transmit  this,  our  certifi- 
cate with  him,  to  satisfy  ambiguities  if  oc- 
casion may  require.  We  do  certify  that  the 
man  is  just  and  upright,  and  is  a  member  of 
our  church,  and  hath  been  resident  in  mod- 
eration among  us  it  is  thought  towards  twenty 
years,  and  hath  traveled  in  the  truth  as  a 
servant  for  the  Truth  of  life  eternal.  He 
(hath  small  estate  of  his  own  and  a  family  of 
wife  and  children  ;  therefore  we  desire  our 
friends  to  have  a  Christian  regard  towards 
him,  and  to  allot  him  a  place  of  residence 
with  moderation  and  clemency,  so  shall  we 
pray  unto  the  Almighty  to  recompense  all 
his  benefactors,  and  rest  your  faithful  breth- 
ren according  to  Christ's  commands,  viz., 
4  That  we  love  one  another,  even  as  He  hath 
loved  us/ 

"At  Pontymoel,the  2d  of  Fifth  month,  1684. 
"  Signed   by  Richard   Hanbury,  Philip 
Leonard,  and  25  others."  R. 

FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER, 

PHILADELPHIA,  FIFTH  MONTH  27,  1876. 

In  our  last  number,  the  name  of  Sam'l  M. 
Janney,  of  Goose  Creek  Monthly  Meeting, 
Va.,  was  inadvertently  omitted  from  the  list 
of  Friends  attending  the  Yearly  Meeting  with 
minutes. 

Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  (con- 
tinued).— In  our  last  number,  a  friend  in 
attendance  furnished  some  account  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting  of  Women  Friends,  and  the 
hope  was  expressed  that  in  the  present  num- 
ber we  would  report  more  fully  the  proceed- 
ings of  both  Men's  and  Women's  Meetings. 
The  men's  branch  was  about  as  large  as  usual, 
and  the  representatives  were  nearly  all  pres- 
ent. The  first  sitting  was  mainly  occupied 
in  opening  the  meeting  and  reading  the  epis- 
tolary greetings  from  our  several  Yearly 
Meetings,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
prepare  replies. 

At  the  afternoon  session,  the  representa- 
tives reported  the  names  of  Benjamin  G. 
Foulke  for  Clerk,  and  Daniel  Foulke  for  As- 


sistant Clerk,  who  were  united  with  and  they 
appointed.  They  also  suggested  that  the 
time  of  the  meeting  was  valuable,  and  that 
Friends  should  be  careful  to  confine  their  re 
marks  as  much  as  possible  to  the  business  be- 
fore the  meeting.  It  was  further  suggested 
that  an  advantage  would  result  from  some 
change  in  the  hour  of  assembling. 

A  joint  committee  of  men  and  wcmen 
Friends  was  appointed,  who,  after  considering 
the  subject,  were  generally  united  in  propos- 
ing that  the  sessions  in  future  should  open 
at  10  A.  M.  and  3  P.  M.,  and  continue  about 
two  hours  each.  This  proposition,  being 
acceptable,  the  change  went  into  effect  on 
Third-day  afternoon. 

A  proposition  from  Haddonfield  Quarterly 
Meeting  to  amend  our  discipline  so  as  to  en- 
able Monthly  Meetings  to  expunge  from  their 
records  the  names  of  such  persons  as  remain 
for  a  long  time  *  absent,  and  do  not,  by  cor- 
respondence or  otherwise,  apprise  their5 
friends  of  a  continued  interest  in  the  Society, 
or  of  any  desire  to  remain  longer  connected 
with  it,  was  submitted  to  a  committee. 

Second  and  Third  days  were  occupied  in  a 
consideration  of  the  queries  and  answers,  and 
it  was  gratifying  to  observe  that,  as  the  vari- 
ous subjects  were  presented,  the  vocal  exer- 
cises spread  throughout  the  meeting,  and  were 
generally  concise  aid  pertinent.  Many  of 
the  younger  members  participated,  givirg 
evidence  to  those  who  have  long  been  actively 
engaged  in  the  affairs  of  the  Society  that 
there  is  a  band  coming  upon  the  stage  who 
are  under  the  preparing  Hand  for  usefulness 
in  the  church. 

Meetings  for  worship  were  held  in  the  sev- 
eral meeting  houses  on  Fifth-day  morning. 
On  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  the  minutes  of 
the  [Representative  Committee  were  read  and 
their  proceedings  approved.  They  were  not 
marked  by  much  active  effort  during  the  past 
year.  At  the  close  of  the  sitting,  a  memorial 
of  our  deceased  friend  William  Dorsey,  pre- 
pared by  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting,  and 
adopted  by  the  Quarterly  Meeting,  was 
read,  which,  with  the  impressive  remarks j 
that  followed,  brought  the  meeting  into  a] 
feeling  of  much  solemnity,  under  which  it 
adjourned. 
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r  The  meetings  on  Sixth  day  were  occupied 
t  in  considering  reports  from  the  several  com- 
\  mittees  under  appointment  of  the  Yearly 
j.  Meeting.  The  committee  on  the  proposition 
i.  from  Haddonfield  reported  they  were  gen- 
J  erally  united  in  recommending  its  adoption  ; 
e  but,  there  not  being  sufficient  unity  in  the 

meeting,  it  was  dismissed  from  the  minutes, 
i  The  committee  appointed  a,t  our  last  Yearly 
>  Meeting  to  make  such  changes  in  the  Book 
.  of  Discipline  as  shall  bring  it  into  accord- 
i  ance  with  the  principle  then  adopted,  equal- 
izing the  powers  of  men's  and  women's  meet- 
rings,  made  a  report  of  the  changes  necessary, 
i  On  consideration,  it  was  concluded  to  print 

these  changes  in  the  extracts,  and  defer  the 
j  adoption  of  them  until  our  next  Yearly  Meet- 
jing,  that  time  might  be  allowed  for  their  con- 
t  sideration. 

J  The  Committee  on  Education,  which  has 
j  stood  appointed  for  several  years  past,  made  a 
t  report  of  their  labors  for  the  past  year,  which 
elicited  an  interesting  discussion.  There  is 
j|imuch  to  encourage  in  the  interest  manifested 
i  throughout  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  the  guarded 
j  iand  religious  education  of  the  children  be- 
ll loDging  to  it  in  schools  under  the  care  of 
!  Friends. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Indian  Commit- 
,  tee  was  read  and  considered.  In  view  of  the 
f  satisfactory  progress  which  is  making  by  the 
,  Indians  of  Nebraska  in  the  arts  of  civilized 
,  life,  the  meeting  was  introduced  into  much 
I  exercise  at  the  prospect  of  a  change  in  the 
i  policy  of  the  Government,  and  the  fear  that 
j  the  remnants  of  those  once  powerful  tribes 
will  be  transferred  to  the  care  of  the  War 
,  Department. 

Both  of  the  last-named  committees  were 
[(Continued  and  encouraged  to  persevere  in 

I  their  labors.    Their  reports  were  directed  to 

I I  be  published  in  full  in  the  Extracts  of  the 
I  Yearly  Meeting,  and  it  is  probable  some  fur- 
ther notice  may  appear  in  these  columns. 

During  the  meeting  religious  visits  were 
;  "eceived  from  Martha  Shepard  and  Lydia  H. 
Price. 

After  a  season  of  solemn  silence,  the  Clerk 
*ead  the  closing  minute,  in  which  the  feeling 
)f  thankfulness  for  the  evidence  of  Divine 
7avor  was  acknowledged. 


Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  of 
Women  Friends.— During  the  morning 
session  of  Third-day,  the  16th,  the  Epistles 
from  Illinois  and  from  Indiana  Yearly  Meet- 
ings were  read  with  much  interest.  That 
from  Indiana  was  a  warm  testimony  to  the 
power  of  love  as  a  governing  principle  in 
every  relation  of  life,  while  the  communica- 
tion from  the  new  Yearly  Meeting  of  Illinois 
contained  an  earnest  exhortation  to  the  youth 
to  maintain  their  standing  as  Friends,  and 
be  unswervingly  faithful  to  principle.  A 
sense  of  the  necessity  of  the  spirit  of  prayer 
pervading  all  our  meetings  for  business,  was 
also  expressed,  and  this  epistle  was  thought 
of  sufficient  interest  to  be  printed  and  circu- 
lated with  the  extracts. 

The  remainder  of  the  session  was  occupied 
with  the  consideration  of  the  report  of  the 
committee  appointed  last  Yearly  Meeting  to 
make  the  necessary  changes  in  the  Book  of 
Discipline,  with  reference  to  women's  meet- 
ings. The  changes  agreed  upon  were  united 
with,  though  the  decision  of  the  men's  meet- 
ing, afterwards  communicated,  was  fully  ac- 
quiesced in. 

During  the  afternoon  session  the  first  four 
Queries  were  read  and  answered,  and  called 
forth  several  valuable  communications  in 
advocacy  of  our  distinctive  testimonies.  The 
emphatic  declaration  of  religious  convictions 
by  some  of  the  more  experienced,  the  exhor- 
tations to  continued  and  increased  faithful- 
ness, and  the  friendly  and  wise  counsel  to 
the  youth,  were  all  of  deep  interest,  and  the 
meeting  closed  at  an  early  hour. 

On  Fourth-day,  the  remainder  of  the 
Queries  were  answered,  and  many  points  of 
interest  in  regard  to  the  maintenance  of  our 
principles  were  discussed.  Some  Friends  ex- 
pressed regret  that  the  term  "hireling"  was 
indiscriminately  applied  to  those  who  received 
pecuniary  compensation  for  their  services  as 
religious  teachers,  believing  the  epithet  much 
less  appropriate  in  this  day  and  in  this  land 
than  it  was  in  England  at  the  time  of  the 
rise  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

In  the  afternoon,  a  religious  visit  was  re- 
ceived from  William  Brosius,  and  on  Fifth- 
day  afternoon  a  similar  visit  from  Joseph 
Horner. 
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The  epistle  to  our  Friends  of  Indiana 
Yearly  Meeting  was  read,  and,  requiring 
alteration,  was  returned  to  the  committee 
for  revision.  That  prepared  for  Friends  of 
New  York  Yearly  Meeting  was  approved. 
Near  the  close  of  the  meeting,  a  Friend  called 
attention  to  the  great  size  of  the  gathering, 
and  expressed  her  conviction  that  advantage 
would  arise  from  the  division  of  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting,  the  women's  portion  of  which 
had  now  grown  too  large  to  act  conveniently 
as  a  deliberative  body.  Other  Friends  ex- 
pressed the  same  view,  but  no  action  was 
taken  in  the  matter. 

Sixth-day  morning  meeting  was  very  large 
and  much  crowded,  but  quiet  and  good  order 
was  observed.  After  several  offerings  in  the 
ministry,  the  report  of  the  Indian  Committee 
was  read.  It  set  forth  the  efforts  of  Friends 
for  the  education  and  protection  of  the  In- 
dians during  the  past  year,  and  was  of  great 
interest.  Schools  have  been  satisfactorily 
started,  many  acres  of  land  have  been  broken 
and  brought  into  use,  timber  has  been  felled 
and  sawed  for  building,  paid  Indian  labor 
being'successfully  employed.  In  many  cases, 
hindering  influences  are  acknowledged  which 
it  has  been  difficult  to  surmount.  The  In- 
dians have  very  limited  comprehension  of 
the  advantages  of  intellectual  education,  and 
it  is  not  found  easy  to  get  the  children  in- 
structed any  farther  than  in  the  merest  rudi- 
ments. Girls  have  been  taught  sewing,  wash- 
ing and  ironing,  as  well  as  other  things 
thought  needful  for  a  more  advanced  civili- 
zation ;  and  one  Indian  girl  has  been  deemed 
proficient  enough  to  be  employed  as  a  teacher. 
It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  some  of  the 
women  are  now  prepared  to  make  garments 
from  the  raw  material  furnished. 

After  the  reading  of  the  report,  much  feel- 
ing was  expressed  by  several  Friends  on  be- 
half of  the  remnant  of  the  ancient  tribes  who 
so  kindly  received  our  fathers  when  they 
sought  refuge  from  priestcraft  and  tyranny 
among  them.  Fervent  hope  was  expressed 
by  a  venerable  and  earnest  laborer  in  the 
cause  of  the  oppressed,  that  something  may 
yet  be  done  to  turn  the  hearts  of  our  rulers 
toward  justice  and  mercy  to  these  helpless 
one3. 


The  morning  meeting  closed  with  a  touc 
ing  exhortation  to  the  young  to  seek  the  m 
of  life,  the  path  of  willing  dedication  to  tl 
Divine  service,  and  the  glad  assurance  w 
given  that  joy  and  peace  were  ever  attenda 
upon  a  righteous  life.  The  yoke  impos< 
upon  the  faithful  servant  is  easy,  and  t) 
burden  light. 

The  remaining  epistles  to  the  sever 
Yearly  Meetings  with  which  we  correspo) 
were  read  at  the  afternoon  sitting,  and  we 
adopted  with  slight  correction. 

A  deputation  from  men's  meeting,  a 
nounced  that  they  had  not  adopted  the  p} 
position  from  Haddonfield,  and  had  dropp 
the  subject  from  their  minutes,  in  which  acti 
women's  meeting  concurred. 

A  memorial  of  our  deceased  friend  W 
liam  Dorsey  called  forth  several  tributes 
his  worth  from  those  who  had  long  been  1 
fellow-workers  in  the  cause  of  Trut 
and  who  have  deeply  felt  his  removal  frc 
among  us. 

The  meeting  closed  at  this  session  with  t 
grateful  acknowledgment,  that  during  ti 
time  of  its  deliberations  much  harmony  ai 
condescension,  and  much  Divine  favor  hi 
been  experienced. 


Bancroft's  Centennial  Edition 
the  History  of  the  United  Stai 
(Little,  Brown  &  Co.),  claims  the  earnest  j 
proval  of  the  critics.    This  work  in  its  oriii 
nal  form  was  justly  accounted  a  triumph*) 
historic  research,  critical  care  and  vivid  >■ 
scription ;  and  our  religious  society  owes  IB 
author  a  debt  of  grateful  appreciation  for  I 
just  and  philosophic  statement  of  the  influerm 
of  our  Quaker  fathers  in  the  days  of  the  fijl  i 
settlement  of  the  country  in  establishing  po  1  j 
ical  and  religious  liberty. 

Of  the  revised  edition  now  presented  to  L 
the  Tribune  says  : 

"  It  bears  the  last  touches  of  the  autboi  i 
hand,  and  is  the  fruit  of  his  ripe  and  rich  <• 
perience.  He  has  evidently  engaged  in  iBI 
work  of  revision  with  the  keen  zest  of  oriB 
nal  composition.  Every  page  in  its  nfl 
form  literally  shows  the  freshness  and  arcH 
with  which  he  has  sought  to  impress  ilj 
child  of  his  age  with  the  seal  of  perfecti  M 
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It  has  been  no  holiday  task  to  submit  the  la- 
bor of  a  life  commenced  in  the  fervor  of 
youth,  and  pursued  through  the  strength  of 
i  manhood,  to  the  austere  judgment  of  impar- 
j  tial  maturity.    The  work  has  been  performed 
f  with  a  critical  thoroughness  and  justice,  a 
li  freedom  from  the  pride  of  authorship,  and 
from  the  seductions  of  personal  self-conscious- 
n  ness,  of  which  there  are  but  rare  examples  in 

0  literary  history." 

!:i  The  work  in  its  new  form  is  much  con- 
densed and  contains  some  new  matter,  while 
la  few  of  its  previous  statements  have  been 
11  pruned  away.  The  following  paragraph  is 
lf  introduced  in  the  Eighth  Chapter  on  The 

1  Pilgrims. 

"  In  Germany,  the  Reformation  sprung  not 
1  from  the  superior  authority  of  the  sovereign, 
but  from  a  peasant-born  man  of  the  people, 
)  and  aimed  at  a  regeneration  both  in  morals  and 
"  doctrine.    When  Martin  Luther  proclaimed 
1  that  justification  is  by  faith  alone,  supersti- 
tion was  at  one  blow  cut  up  by  the  roots. 
The  supernatural  charm  which  hung  over  the 
1  orders  whose  membeis  or  whose  chief  had, 
time  out  of  mind,  usurped  the  exclusive  right 
to  absolve  from  sin  and  to  interpose  them- 
selves between  man  and  God,  was  dissolved. 
Every  man  became  his  own  priest,  and  was 
directly  in  the  hands  of  the  Almighty,  with 
no  other  mediator  than  the  Eternal  Wisdom, 
with  no  absolution  for  evil  deeds  but  by  re- 
pentance and  a  new  life.    There  could  be  no 
higher  expression  of  the  liberty  of  the  indi- 
vidual over  against  his  fellow-men.  The 
claim  of  right  to  the  freedom  of  private  judg- 
ment is  a  feeble  and  partial  statement  in 
comparison  ;  for  it  declares  the  individual 
man  under  God  alone,  not  the  keeper  of  his 
judgment  only,  but  independent  of  pope,  bis- 
hop, priest  and  all  others  of  his  kind,  the 

I keeper  of  his  reason,  affections,  conscience  and 
character ;  in  a  word,  of  his  whole  being,  now 
and  hereafter.  Therefore  it  is  that,  in  an  age 
when  political  questions  were  enounced  in 
theological  forms,  justification  by  faith  alone 

Ijwas  the  inscription  on  the  gate  through  which 
the  more  advanced  of  the  human  race  were 
to  pass  to  freedom." 

The  parallel  between  Luther  and  Calvin  is 
thus  reconstructed  and  enlarged. 


"Both  Luther  and  Calvin  brought  the  in- 
dividual into  immediate  relation  with  God ; 
but  Calvin,  under  a  more  stern  and  militant 
form  of  doctrine,  lifted  the  individual  above 
pope  and  prelate,  and  priest  and  presbyter> 
above  Catholic  Church  and  national  church 
and  general  synod,  above  indulgences,  remis- 
sions and  absolutions  from  fellow-mortals,  and 
brought  him  into  the  immediate  dependence 
on  God,  whose  eternal,  irreversible  choice  i» 
made  by  himself  alone,  not  arbitrarily,  but 
according  to  his  own  highest  wisdom  and  jus- 
tice. Luther  spared  the  altar,  and  hesitated 
to  deny  totally  the  real  presence  ;  Calvin, 
with  superior  dialectics,  accepted  as  a  com- 
memoration and  a  seal  the  rite  which  the 
Catholics  revered  as  a  sacrifice.  Luther 
favored  magnificence  in  public  worship,  as  an 
aid  to  devotion ;  Calvin,  the  guide  of  repub- 
lics, avoided  in  their  churches  all  appeals  to 
the  senses,  as  a  peril  to  pure  religion.  Luther 
condemned  the  Roman  Church  for  its  immor- 
ality ;  Calvin,  for  its  idolatry.  Luther  ex- 
posed the  folly  of  superstition,  ridiculed  the 
hair  shirt  and  the  scourge,  the  purchased  in- 
dulgence, and  dearly  bought,  worthless  masses 
for  the  dead ;  Calvin  shrunk  from  their  crim- 
inality with  impatient  horror.  Luther  per- 
mitted the  cross  and  the  taper,  pictures  and 
images  as  things  of  indifference;  Calvin 
demanded  a  spiritual  worship  in  its  utmost 
purity.  Luther  left  the  organization  of  the 
church  to  princes  and  governments  ;  Calvin 
reformed  doctrine,  ritual  and  practice ;  and, 
by  establishing  ruling  elders  in  each  church 
and  an  elective  synod,  he  secured  to  his  poli- 
ty a  representative  character,  which  combined 
authority  with  popular  rights.  Both  Luther 
and  Calvin  insisted  that,  for  each  one,  there 
is  and  can  be  no  other  priest  than  himself ; 
and,  as  a  consequence,  both  agreed  in  the 
purity  of  the  clergy.  Both  were  of  one  mind 
that,  should  pious  layman  choose  one  of  their 
number  to  be  their  minister,  'the  man  so 
chosen  would  be  as  truly  a  priest  as  if  all  the 
bishops  in  the  world  had  consecrated  him.'  " 

Friends'  Book  Association. — The  stock- 
holders of  Friends'  Book  Association  of  Phil- 
adelphia held  their  annual  meeting  on  Sec- 
ond-day evening,  the  15th  inst.,  at  Race  St. 
Meeting-house.   The  audience  was  small,  but 
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a,  lively  interest  was  manifested  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Association  and  the  financial  exhibit 
of  the  Treasurer  as  given  in  the  report  of 
the  Board  of  Directors. 

It  was  remarked  that  there  are  240  stock- 
holders, holding  the  capital  $10,000,  and  if 
these  would  use  a  reasonable  amount  of  in- 
fluence in  favor  of  the  objects  contemplated 
in  the  establishment  of  a  Friends'  book  store 
its  ultimate  success  would  be  assured. 

The  great  amount  of  good  that  may  be  ac- 
complished by  the  Association  if  the  means 
are  placed  in  its  hands  to  publish  carefully- 
prepared  pamphlets  and  other  papers  that 
have  a  bearing  on  the  great  questions  of 
moral  and  social  progress  that  are  agitating 
the  public  at  large,  was  clearly  shown,  and 
it  was  believed  that  a  generous  liberality,  ex- 
tended by  those  of  large  worldly  possessions, 
would  enable  the  Board  of  Directors  to  issue 
such  publications  at  a  rate  that  would  bring 
them  within  the  reach  of  all  classes. 

The  report  of  the  Board  of  Directors  is  as 
follows : 

Philadelphia,  5th  mo.  3d,  1876. 
The  last  annual  meeting  of  stockholders  was  held 
a  few  weeks  before  the  close  of  the  first  business 
year  of  Friends'  Book  Association,  and  conse- 
quently no  report  of  the  business  of  the  year  could 
be  made. 

On  the  1st  of  the  succeeding  Seventh  month  an 
inventory  of  stock  was  taken,  and  it  was  ascer- 
tained that,  after  paying  all  expenses  of  the  first 
business  year,  our  capital  was  impaired  about  $500. 
When  it  is  considered  that  the  enterprise  was  a  new 
one,  that  the  expenses  were  heavy,  and  that  but 
about  ten  months'  business  had  been  done  (the  store 
having  been  opened  in  the  latter  part  of  Eighth 
month,  1874),  the  managers  felt  not  dissatisfied 
with  the  result,  especially  as  the  entire  year  had 
been  one  of  general  business  depression. 

The  second  year's  business  is  now  drawing  to  a 
-close,  but  a  knowledge  of  the  result  cannot  be 
reached  till  after  the  1st  of  Seventh  month  next. 
It  may  be  stated,  however,  that  there  has  been  an 
increase  in  the  amount  of  sales  over  last  year  of 
about  40  per  cent.,  and  there  is  some  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  during  the  present  year  the  store  will  be 
self-sustaining. 

During  the  past  year  the  Association  has  endeav- 
ored in  some  measure  to  carry  out  the  objects  of  its 
formation.  A  number  of  Friends'  books  have  been 
published,  as,  for  instance,  the  "Home  Circle,"  by 
Ann  S.  Paschal ;  an  edition  of  "  Janney's  Life  of 
Penn,"  an  edition  of  u  Penn's  Rise  and  Progress  of 
the  People  called  Quakers,"  and  latterly  a  new  work 
by  S.  M.  Janney,  entitled  "Peace  Principles  as  Ex- 
emplified in  the  Eaily  History  of  Pennsylvania." 
Besides  the  above,  two  or  three  First-day  School 
books  have  been  issued.  A  general  assortment  of 
Friends'  books  is  kept  on  sale  at  the  store,  and  en- 
deavor is  made  to  make  it  a  convenient  resort  for 
Friends. 

The  moderate  amount  of  capital  has  rendered  the 


strictest  economy  and  care  necessary  in  order 
run  the  business  on  a  self-sustaining  basis,  and 
managers  have  not,  therefore,  been  able  to  do 
they  would  like  towards  the  publication  and  diss 
ination  of  Friendly  literature.  They  do  not,  ho 
ever,  feel  discouraged  with  the  results  thus  far 
tained,  but  look  forward  to  increased  usefulness 
the  future. 

Another  year  has  more  fully  convinced  us  tl 
the  undertaking  was  a  right  one,  and  although  il 
not  all  we  may  desire,  still  we  hope  that  in  time 
will  prove  such  as  to  be  fully  entitled  to  the  cor 
dence  and  support  of  all  who  are  interested  in  t 
Society  of  Friends. 

By  order  of  the  Board, 

Henry  Bentley,  President 
Attest,  Louisa  J.  Roberts,  Secretary. 


DIED. 

FAIRLAMB. — In  Middletown,  Third  month  27 
1 876,  John  H.  Fairlamb,  in  the  77th  year  of  his  aj 
a  member  of  Chester  Monthly  Meeting,  Delaws 
county,  Pa. 

LARRABEE.— First-day,  Fifth  mo.  14th,  at  t 
residence  of  G-eorge  Stearns,  Baltimore,  Elizabe 
daughter  of  the  late  Daniel  and  Anne  Larrabee  ; 
member  of  Baltimore  Monthly  Meeting. 

"  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall 
God." 

RILEY. — Suddenly,  of  apoplexy,  on  the  eyeni 
of  the  6th  of  Fifth  mo.,  1876,  E.  Ellen,  wife  of  1 
William  Riley;  an  active  and  esteemed  member 
Baltimore  Monthly  Meeting. 

STOKES.— At  his  late  residence  in  Medford,l 
J.,  Fourth  month  28th,  1876,  Wm.  Stokes,  an  eU 
of  Medford  Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  86th  year  of 
age. 

This  dear  friend  was  enab^d  to  bear  his  p 
tracted  sufferings  with  remarkable  cheerfulness  a 
Christian  resignation,  accepting  them  as  being 
Divine  Will.    He  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  anci< 
doctrines  of  Friends,  a  diligent  attender  of  our 
ligious  meetings,  and  a  faithful  watchman  in 
church,  as  well  as  a  good  example  for  honesty  a 
integrity  in  his  neighborhood,  by  an  upright  a 
consistent  walk  through  life.    He  was  concerr 
that  his  day's  work  might  keep  pace  with  the  d 
He  was  favored  with  his  intellectual  powers  to 
last,  expressing  a  short  time  before  the  close 
find  confidence  in  and  love  to  his  Heavenly  Fathi 
saying  to  his  children  as  they  administered  kindly 
his  vants,  "that  his  work  was  done,  and  there  v 
nothing  in  his  way  "    With  this  sweet  assurance 
quietly  passed  away  as  one  falling  asleep — leav? 
to  his  children  and  friends  the  consoling  evidei 
that  his  was  a  happy  change  from  time  to  eterni 

WAYNE. — On  Second-day,  22d  inst.,  Marga 
W.,  daughter  of  the  late  Wm.  Wayne;  a  membei 
the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia,  h 
Race  street. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  TOUR  IN  LOWER  EGY] 
PALESTINE  AND  SYRIA. 
No.  8. 

Preliminaries  being  arranged,  the  be 
party  started  about  half  past  nine,  amid  t 
cheers  of  those  who  did  not  go.  Towards  t 
middle  of  the  day,  the  wind  suddenly  ro: 
and  soon  brought  up  swelling  waves,  tl 
broke  in  regular  surf  on  the  shores  of  t 
little  angry  lake.    They  had  an  adventure  1 
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lay,  but  highly  interesting,  yet  not  unat- 
tended with  some  risk  and  danger.    I  borrow 
;he  narrative  from  our  M.  E.'s  notes.    "  We 
J  had  not  proceeded  more  than  twenty  minutes 
ri  sriien  our  rowers  neared  the  shore,  requiring, 
a  is  we  understood,  more  hands.    But  what 
was  our  surprise,  when  all  at  once  there  was 
!j  i  regular  skirmish  on  board,  and  one  of  th« 
B{  men  wa3  forced  on  shore.    Timoleon  was 
oc  ifter  him  in  an  instant,  the  expostulations  of 
i!  )ur  gentlemen  were  all  in  vain  ;  one  stone 
ifter  another  was  thrown,  and  the  poor  unfor- 
;unate  sailor  makes  an  ignominious  retreat, 
jrreat  was  our  astonishment  when  we  found 
«,t  was  our  captain  to  whom  summary  justice 
lad  been  thus  administered.    Again  there 
2JI  were  angry  words,  and  blows  ensuing,  when 
a»ip  jumps  the  good  clergyman  of  our  party, 
wind  separates  the  two  combatants  by  rushing 
)etween  them  ;  the  refractory  man  is  landed, 
tt!  ind  we  managed  to  get  away  from  the  shore 
eet  vith  our  reduced  crew.    The  whole  disturb- 
'  ince,  we  found,  was  occasioned  by  a  demand, 
Us  >n  the  part  of  the  captain,  for  two  more 
Napoleons   for  one  extra^ passenger !  We 
oil  low  sailed  northward  along  the  western  side 
f!>f  the  lake  as  far  as  Magdala;  here  we  were 
er  )ecalmed  for  two  hours,  but  reached  the  site 
>f  Bethsaida  in  safety,  about  2  o'clock.  The 
^  woe  unto  Bethsaida'  is,  indeed,  literally 
}fl  ulfilled,  one  house  being  the  only  vestige 
•em fining.    About  20  minutes'  walk  along 
F  he  shore  of  the  lake  brought  us  in  sight  of 
*avhat  are  now  supposed  to  be  the  ruins  of 
v^apernaum.    Here  some  of  us  sat  down  to 
,n  est  and  contemplate.    A  chapter  from  the 
a  tSible  was  proposed,  which  was  followed  by 
™  impropriate  hymns,  and,  I  think  I  may  add, 
a  ilent  worship  ascended  from  each  heart;  a 
^  ittle  season  never  to  be  forgotten.    We  con- 
ot  /ersed  on  privileges  which  had  been  specially 
eielt  while  in  the  boat  that  morning,  that,  in 
tb  mr  company,  we  could  bring  out  and  quietly 
I'^  ead  our  Bible  or  prayer  book  at  all  times 
ce  ind  occasions  (frequently  on  horseback  and 
aTi  it  the  luncheon  ground),  without  the  slight- 
lenist  embarrassment  or  discomfort.    On  re- 
ttitsmbarking,  about  4  o'clock,  we  were  sanguine 
Enough  to  hope  that  a  favorable  wind  would 
"  iake  us  quickly  back  to  our  tents.    But  this 
was  not  to  be  ;  we  were  again  becalmed  off 
« Magdala.    Then   a  sudden  gust   of  wind 
yelped  us  quickly  forward;  our  little  craft 
was  tossed  with  the  waves ;  our  unskillful 
seamen  continually  shifted  our  almost  worn- 
lj0)Ut  sails,  as  the  wind  changed  or  fell,  and  as 
1 1  luddenly  rose  again.    One  wave,  higher  than 
j(  ihe  rest,  surged  into  our  boat,  and  several 
ros  suffered  from  sea-sickness.    Our  misfortunes 
t|ffere  attributed  to  Timoleon,  who  stoned  the 
i  jjapUin,  and  to  me  for  having  expressed  a 
.«  vish  for  a  '  storm  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee.' 


"No  one  appeared  to  be  in  the  least 
alarmed,  but,  learning  from  the  sailors  that 
it  would  be  three  hours  before  we  could 
reach  Tiberias,  it  was  at  once  concluded  to 
make  for  the  nearest  shore,  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. The  breakers  did  not  lessen  as  we  ap- 
proached, and  the  fact  dawned  upon  us  that 
to  land  from  the  boat  would  be  impossible, 
so  there  was  nothing  for  us  but  cheerfully 
and  quietly  to  submit  to  our  fate.  The  three 
ladies  were  safely  and  gallantly  borne  on 
shore  in  the  arms  of  the  natives,  up  to  their 
necks  in  water,  and  the  gentlemen  waded  as- 
best  they  could.  The  disasters  of  the  day 
were  not  ended.  Three  of  the  gentlemen 
had  gone  on,  the  remainder,  with  the  ladies, 
had  not  proceeded  far  when  there  was  again 
consternation.  The  faithful  Joseph,  Timo- 
leon's  servant,  in  the  needful  unrobiDg,  had 
lost  nearly  the  whole  of  his  wages,  paid  to 
him  the  previous  day  ;  we  could  only  stay  a 
few  moments  for  the  fruitless  search.  The 
stars  were  shining  brightly,  but  one  of  the 
ladies  could  proceed  but  slowly,  for  the  road 
was  extremely  rough  and  fatiguing.  Truly 
glad  were  we  to  meet  a  messenger  with  lan- 
terns, and  afterward  some  of  our  party,  who 
had  come  out  to  meet  us,  and  thankful  to 
allay  their  fears,  for  we  had  been  in  greater 
jeopardy  than  we  imagined  at  the  time. 
Soon  after  landing,  we  met  a  company  of 
women,  the  wives  of  our  boatmen,  weepiDg 
and  wailing  with  Oriental  excitement,  the 
report  having  reached  them  that  the  boat  was 
wrecked  and  all  lives  lost.  With  grateful 
hearts  we  were  all  willing  to  contribute  a 
'thank  offering'  to  make  up  for  poor  Jo- 
seph's lost  wages :  and  more  thankful  far  to 
find  ourselves,  at  8  o'clock,  all  seated  at  din- 
ner in  our  welcome  tent  saloon.  This  lake 
of  surpassing  bjeauty  is  surrounded,  on  all 
sides,  by  hills  of  varied  elevation.  One  of 
its  characteristics  is  the  suddenness  with 
which  storms  arise,  rendering  it  peculiarly 
dangerous  for  boating.  It  still  abounds  with 
excellent  fish,  of  which  we  partook  for  din- 
ner." 

We  passed  the  morning  very  quietly,  and 
in  endeavoring  to  let  the  lake  make  its  full 
impression  upon  our  souls.  It  is  a  most 
lovely  and  lovable  sheet  of  water.  Not 
like  Gr^smere,  it  is  so  much  larger  and  more 
varied;  nor  like  Windermeie,  it  is  so  much 
broader ;  nor  like  Derwentwater,  nor  any 
other,  but  more  of  the  character  of  Gras- 
mere,  from  the  feeling  of  profound  peace  that 
broods  over  it.  There  was  a  slight  sultry 
haze  dimming  the  outlines,  but  once  or  twice 
we  caught  the  noble  head  of  the  distant 
Hermon,  with  its  canopy  of  snow. 

In  the  afternoon,  I  took  a  stroll,  with  an- 
other gentleman,  into  the  town  of  Tiberias. 
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The  walls,  with  their  strong  towers  and  bas 
tioos,  though  broken  and  ruinous,  are  nearly 
.complete.  They  run  down  into  the  sea  on 
both  sides.  We  entered,  over  a  heap  of  rub- 
bish, through  an  old  gateway — the  main 
thoroughfare.  It  was  a  festival  day,  and  all 
the  people  in  their  best ;  the  shops  were 
■closed  during  the  morning.  We  threaded 
almost  every  one  of  the  narrow,  tortuous 
streets,  to  the  extensive  ruins  at  the  other 
€nd,  once  the  strongly  fortified  and  gorgeous 
palace  of  Herod  Agrippa(?),  now  a  deserted 
mass  of  arch  and  tower,  wall,  embrasure  and 
broken  staircase,  over  which  great  lizzards 
were  crawling  and  basking  in  the  sun.  The 
shops  were  open  in  the  afternoon  and  we 
visited  the  bazaar,  then  found  a  cafe,  and, 
taking  our  seats  on  stools  outside,  called  for 
<coffee,  which  was  duly  served  in  small,  dou- 
ble cups,  and  very  delicious.  We  were 
offered  the  Naghelly,  which  was  respectfully 
declined,  but  ail  the  rest  was  in  as  good  orien- 
tal style  as  we  could  command,  paid  our  half- 
franc  and  departed,  thinking  we  had  performed 
a  very  great  feat.  The  streets  are  as  ill-kept 
and  choked  with  dirt  as  is  usual  in  Palestine 
towns,  but  the  houses  and  numerous  courts 
more  cleanly  and  orderly  than  we  had  any- 
where else  observed,  almost  all  the  interiors 
being  freshly  white  washed,  and  some  lit- 
attention  paid  to  ornament  and  gardening. 
The  people,  too,  were  remarkably  decent ; 
many,  especially  the  women  and  children, 
as  fair  complexioned  as  our  blondes,  and  very 
personable.  Some  of  them  were  magnifi- 
cently dressed.  Many  of  the  men,  especially 
among  the  Jews,  perhaps  one  half  of  the 
population,  are  truly  dignified  and  command- 
ing figures.  They  distinguish  themselves  by 
their  dress  and  mode  of  wearing  the  hair. 
The  incessant  and  importunate  begging  and 
interminable  demand  for  "  back-sheeth  "  for 
everything  and  nothing,  one  great  annoyance 
everywhere  hitherto,  has  altogether  ceased, 
we  hope  not  to  be  renewed.  The  period  of 
the  moon  has  been  a  great  advantage  to  our 
nightly  encampments,  adding  greatly  to 
beauty  and  convenience.  I  have  many 
times  been  out  in  the  night  to  watch  our 
sleeping  tents.  The  men  are  up  early  and 
late,  and  never  seem  to  have  any  time  for 
sleeping  or  eating.  One  great  advantage  of 
our  dwelling  in  tents,  I  apprehend,  is  that 
we  have  entirely  escaped  certain  entomologi- 
cal pests,  with  which  we  were  threatened  to 
be  eaten  up  at  Jerusalem,  and  even  musqui- 
toes,  which,  since  the  first  few  days,  have 
proved  nearly  a  myth. 

Third  mo.  31st. — John  Ripley,  our  leader, 
was  hale  agai:o  this  morning,  but  several  con- 
tinue more  or  Jess  indisposed.  The  bell  rang 
at  half- past  five,  for  breakfast  at  half-past 


six.  I  was  up,  however,  in  time  to  visit  tl 
hot  springs,  half  a  mile  below  our  encam; 
ment,  close  to  the  shore  of  the  lake.  I  foun 
it  a  considerable  stream  or  streams,  tricklinl 
down  over  the  shingle,  which  felt  warm  fl 
the  hand,  and  I  traced  it  up  to  where  I 
seemed  to  issue  from  the  mountain,  anl 
where  there  was  a  sort  of  basin  formed.  G I 
went  shoes  and  stockings,  in  order  to  exper  I 
ence  the  full  effects  of  a  warm  foot  bath,  anl 
innocently  plunged  in.  They  were  out  agai  I 
in  no  time.  The  water  was  almost  sca/diVl 
hot,  I  had  not  observed  the  steam  that  ro>  | 
from  it  all  round,  making  an  open-air  vap<  I 
bath.  So  I  retreated  much  lower  dowl 
again,  and  had  a  good  wash,  head  anl 
hands,  quite  as  hot  as  I  could  bear  it.  Them 
is  a  rude  building,  inside  of  which  are  propw 
baths,  for  a  small  fee.  The  water  is  strongll 
acrid  to  the  taste,  almost  like  the  Dead  Sm 
water,  and  must  have  highly  hygienic  prl 
perties,  or  they  could  easily  be  invented.  (I 
for  a  limited  or  unlimited  liability  companjl 
to  purchase  this  property  and  the  lands  adj  J 
cent,  run  a  steamboat  on  the  lake,  &c,  &1 
The  springs  have,  no  doubt,  been  celebrate! 
of  old,  for  which  see  the  guide  book! 
Broken  columns  and  remains  of  large  builJ 
irjgs  are  strewn  all  along  the  shore,  from  til 
town  to  the  hot  baths. 


Selected. 
BETTER  THAN  GOLD. 

Better  than  grandeur,  better  than  gold, 
Than  rank  and  title  a  thousand  fold, 
Is  a  healthly  body,  a  mind  at  ease, 
And  simple  pleasures  that  always  please ; 
A  heart  that  can  feel  for  a  neighbor's  woe 
And  share  his  joys  with  a  genial  glow, 
With  sympathies  large  enough  to  enfold 
All  men  as  brothers,  is  better  than  gold. 

Better  than  gold  is  a  conscience  clear, 
Though  toiling  for  bread  in  an  humble  sphere 
Doubly  blest  with  content  and  health, 
Untried  by  the  lust  of  cares  or  wealth. 
Lowly  living  and  lofty  thought 
Adorn  and  ennoble  a  poor  man's  cot ; 
For  man  and  morals,  or  nature's  plan. 
Are  the  genuine  test  of  a  gentleman. 

Better  than  gold  is  the  sweet  repose 

Of  the  sons  of  toil  when  their  labors  close ; 

Better  than  gold  is  the  poor  man's  sleep, 

And  the  balm  that  drops  on  his  slumbers  deep 

Bring  sleeping  draughts  to  the  downy  bed, 

Where  luxury  pillows  his  aching  head  : 

His  simpler  opiate  labor  deems 

A  shorter  road  to  the  land  of  dreams. 

Better  than  gold  is  a  thinking  mind 
That  in  the  realms  of  books  can  find 
A  treasure  surpassing  Australian  ore, 
And  lives  with  the  great  and  good  of  yore, 
The  sage's  lore  and  the  poet's  lay, 
The  glories  of  empires  past  away ; 
]     The  world's  great  drama  will  thus  enfold 
I     And  yield  a  pleasure  better  than  gold. 
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Better  than  gold  is  a  peaceful  home, 
Where  all  the  fireside  charities  come  ;  ^ 
Th9  shrine  of  love  and  the  heaven  of  life, 
Hallowed  by  mother,  or  sister,  or  wife. 
However  humble  the  home  may  be, 
Or  tried  by  sorrow  with  heaven's  decree, 
The  blessings  that  never  were  bought  or  sold, 
And  centre  there,  are  better  than  gold. 


FOR  THE  YOUNG. 

OLD  GERMANTOWN  AND  ITS  FIRST 
RESIDENTS. 

II 

„  BY  JOSEPH  FUSSEL. 

IS 

Concluded. 

m    No  sketch  of  old  Germantown  would  be 
D  complete  without  a  description  of  the  schools 
>r  of  the  olden  time.    The  house  was  generally 
)c built  out  in  the  broad  sunlight,  with  no  shade 
,j  to  protect  against  the  fiery  blaze  of  the  sum- 
mer sun.     The  room  was  poorly  lighted, 
'n  badly  ventilated,  and  possessed  few,  if  any, 
C  comforts.    The  benches  were  high,  and  with- 
out backs;   the  desks  were  of  equal  height 
Ull  around  the  room,  so  that  between  the 
{/high  seats  and  the  still  higher  desks,  the  little 
^scholar  sat  equally  removed  from  the  floor 
^beneath  and  the  desk  above  him,  with  no 
foundings  for  his  dangling  feet.    In  winter, 
^an  ill-kept,  ten- plate  stove  had  superseded 
the  huge  open  fire  place,  around  which  the 
ichildren  shivered  and  elbowed  one  another 
jfor  the  warmest  corner.    The  rod,  the  em- 
blem of  authority,  was  freely  used ;  the 
| teacher  generally  being  most  acceptable  to 
his  employers  who  has  the  fullest  record  in 
that  respect. 

Often  those  who  held  this  responsible  posi- 
tion were  men  who  could  not  make  a  living 
in  any  other  way.  Sometimes  they  were 
Redemptioners,  that  is,  emigrants  who,  being 
too  poor  to  pay  the  captain  who  brought 
them  over  for  their  passage,  agreed  to  be 
'  sold  £>r  a  limited  time,  he  taking  the  money 
that  was  paid  for  them,  in  satisfaction  of  his 
claim.  Of  course,  they  might  secure  good 
teachers  in  that  way,  yet  the  chances  were 
against  him.  The  salary  was  the  merest 
j  pittance,  but  oftentimes  more  than  many  of 
them  were  worth.  Whittier,  in  "Snow- 
bound," ha3  described  an  old  teacher  in  this 
way : 

P        "  Brisk  wielder  of  the  birch  and  rule, 
The  master  of  the  District  School, 
Held  at  the  fire  his  favored  place  ; 
Its  warm  glow  lit  a  laughing  face, 

Fresh  hued  and  fair.  .... 
He  played  the  old  and  simple  games 
Our  modern  boyhood  scarcely  names  ; 
He  early  gained  the  power  to  pay 
H'13  cheerful,  self-reliant  way. 
Could  doff  at  ease  his  scholar's  gown, 
To  peddle  wares  from  town  to  town  ; 
Oc  through  the  long  vacations  reach, 
In  lonely  lowland  districts  teach. 


And  all  the  droll  experience  found 
At  strangers'  hearths  in  boarding  round. 
Happy  the  snow-locked  home  wherein 
He  tuned  his  merry  violin." 

Boarding  round,  of  course,  was  the  expe- 
rience of  most  teachers  hereabouts.  Some- 
times the  teacher  was  unpopular,  or  the 
scholars  wanted  some  favor  granted,  and 
locking-out  was  resorted  to,  which  usually 
brought  him  to  terms. 

Then  the  school  books  were  not  nicely 
gotten  up,  with  pretty  wood-cuts  as  you  now 
have  them.  The  studies  in  these  schools  were 
confined  to  the  mere  rudiments.  Ciphering 
to  the  "  Rule  of  Three  "  was  quite  wonderful, 
and  to  go  through  "  Pike's "  or  "  Bennett's  " 
Arithmetic  entitled  the  boy  to  be  considered 
a  prodigy  of  learning.  The  penmanship  was 
generally  good.  I  have  seen  old  letters  and 
old  deeds  and  marriage  certificates  so  well 
executed  that  they  looked  like  copperplate. 

David  Rittenhouse  was  a  beautiful  pen- 
man, but  of  course  in  such  schools  he  could 
make  only  limited  progress.  Fortunately, 
in  addition  to  the  force  of  natural  talents,  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  a  young  Irishman, 
named  Thomas  Barton,  of  some  literary  at- 
tainments, who  became  professor  in  the  -'New 
School,"  shortly  afterwards  called  "  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,"  the  Alma  Mater 
of  so  many  of  our  best  citizens. 

T.  Barton  thoroughly  appreciated  his  new 
friend.  They  helped  each  other  to  mutual 
advantage;  one  had  natural  genius, the  other 
wider  experience  in  learning,  access  to  more 
books,  and  other  means  of  acquiring  know- 
ledge. 

David  had  before  this  time,  when  he  was 
about  17  years  of  age,  taken  up,  without 
instruction  from  anyone,  the  business  of 
clock-making,  and  the  manufacture  of  math- 
ematical and  astronomical  instruments.  At 
this  he  worked  many  years.  In  later  life  he 
made  nearly  all  his  own  instruments.  His 
clocks  were  famous  time-keepers ;  there  is 
one  in  the  rooms  of  the  Philosophical  Society 
of  this  city. 

But  a  busy  life  was  opening  before  him. 
Surveying,  laying  out  his  neighbors'  lands, 
settling  disputed  boundaries  between  farmers, 
afterwards  to  grow  into  the  larger  duty  of 
settling  the  dispute  between  Lord  Baltimore, 
the  proprietor  of  Maryland,  and  the  Penns, 
the  proprietors  of  Pennsylvania.  For  90 
years  or  more  there  had  existed  disputes 
about  the  right  location  of  the  boundary  line. 
In  1763,  D.  Rittenhouse  was  employed  by  the 
Penns  to  fix  the  boundary.  He  began  with 
the  circle  along  the  north  of  Delaware ; 
this  must  be  made  by  geometrical  calcula- 
tion, taking  Newcastle  as  a  centre,  and  fixing 
the  circle  at  a  distance  of  12  miles.  Tnis 
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was  successfully  performed  by  our  self-taught 
mathematician  with  instruments  made  by 
himself,  and  so  accurately,  that  when  the 
commissioners,  appointed  and  sent  over  from 
England,  Charles  Mason  and  Jeremiah 
Dixon,  arrived,  they  merely  rectified  and 
used  in  their  work,  that  which  he  had  so  well 
accomplished.  A  calculation  of  this  nature 
had  never  before  been  attempted  in  America. 

As  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  work  was 
his,  he  ought  to  have  had  the  credit,  and  the 
line  known  as  Mason  and  Dixon's,  have 
been  called  Rittenhouse  line.  But  things 
often  happen  in  this  way.  America  should 
have  been  Columbia ;  John  Fitch  invented 
and  ran  successfully  a  steamboat  on  the  Del- 
aware 20  years  before  Fulton  made  his  effort, 
yet  the  latter  gets  the  credit  not  justly  his  due. 

There  was  more  work  crowding  on  David. 
His  first  communication  to  the  American 
Philosophical  Society  was  a  calculation  of 
the  transit  of  Venus,  which  would  occur  6th 
mo.  3d,  1769.  He  built  an  observatory  at 
Norriton.  One  was  also  built  in  Indepen- 
dence Square,  and  one  at  Cape  Henlopen. 
He  superintended,  in  connexion  with  some 
friends  and  helpers,  the  observations  at  Norri 
ton,  and  so  great  was  his  emotion  that  he  mo- 
mentarily fainted  when  the  point  of  contact 
cameaunder  observation.  Such  a  transit,though 
happening  often,  had  in  all  probability  been 
but  twice  before  observed  since  the  creation 
of  the  world.  The  first  was  seen,  so  far  as  is 
known,  by  two  persons  only ;  it  took  place  in 
1639.  That  of  1761  was  not  observed  to  any 
great  extent  in  America ;  the  next  after  1769 
would  not  occur  until  1874,  and  you  perhaps 
remember  with  what  care  and  expense  expe- 
ditions were  fitted  out  by  our  own  and  other 
governments,  that  it  might  be  carefully  ob- 
served in  the  interests  of  science. 

In  1770,  David  Rittenhouse  removed  from 
Norriton  to  Philadelphia,  and  occupied  a 
house  at  the  north-west  corner  of  Seventh  and 
Arch  streets,  then,  and  now  sometimes,  called 
the  Observatory,  he  having  built  one  in  the 
yard.  He  continued  to  reside  at  this  place 
until  his  decease. 

The  American  Revolution  was  coming  on, 
and  we  find  him  in  those  trying  times  with 
AVashington,Hancock,  Robert  Morris,  Frank- 
lin and  many  other  illustrious  men,  whose 
work  history  now  celebrates.  After  the 
death  of  Franklin,  he  was  elected  President 
of  the  American  Philosophical  Society.  Be- 
fore that  he  had  been  Treasurer  of  the  State, 
and  a  member  of  its  legislature.  He  was  the 
first  Director  of  the  U.  S.  Mint,  then  just 
started  in  Philadelphia  at  the  corner  of  Sev- 
enth and  Filbert  streets.  All  its  machinery 
was  built  by  him.  He  continued  to  hold  the 
office  until  1795. 


David  Rittenhouse  was  twice  marriec 
He  is  described  as  somewhat  slender,  tall  an 
straight  with  brown  hair.  He  died  of  feve 
brought  on  by  over  work  and  sedentar 
habits,  6th  mo.  26th,  1796,  and  was  burie- 
first  under  his  observatory  at  Seventh  a 
Arch  Streets,  afterwards  his  remains  w( 
removed  to  the  "  old  Pine  Street  "  bury 
ground. 

A  careful  summing  up  of  his  works  an 
life  must  place  this  Germantown  Philosoph 
next  in  rank  to  Franklin  ;  in  astronomy  h 
was  Franklin's  superior.  Is  there  not  a  lei 
son  for  us  in  his  history  ?  This  boy,  who 
13  or  14  figured  with  chalk  calculations 
the  plow  beams  and  handles,  and  on  tb 
fence-rails  of  the  fields,  could  have  been 
laggard,  spending  his  time  in  idleness, 
senseless  talk  or  something  worse.  .  Fun,  an 
plenty  of  it,  is  a  good  thing  for  boys  an 
girls,  and  for  men  and  women  also,  but 
must  have  something  more.  A  friend  test 
fies  that  the  dreariest  of  all  evenings  he  ev< 
spent,  was  one  with  "  Mark  Twain,"  whos 
forced  effort  at  fun  made  it  inexpressibl 
tiresome.  So,  if  we  draw  our  moral  arigh 
it  means  work,  work,  steady  and  perseverii 
doing  better,  however,  than  our  philosoph 
by  varying  it  with  play  and  rest.  Let  us  i 
forget  that. 


NOTICES. 

QUARTERLY  MEETINGS,  &C.,  IN  SIXTH  MO. 

Seventh-day,  3d,  Whitewater,  at  Richmond,  Ind. 
Second-day,  5th,  Centre,  at  Dunning's  Creek,  Pa. 
Filth  day,  8th,  Salem,  at  Salem,  N.  J. 
Second-day,  12th,  Genesee  Y.  M.,  at  Yarmouth,  Oi 
«  «     Baltimore  Q.  M.,  at  Sandy  Sprh 
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Fifth-day,  15th,  Haddonfield,  at  Medford,  N.  J. 
Fifth-day,  22d,  Fishing  Creek  H.  Y.  M.,  at  Millvill] 

Fourth-day,  28th,  Scipio  Q.  M.,  at  Deruyter,  N.  Y. 

CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 

Sixth  mo.  4th,  Reading,  Pa.,  2  P.  M. 

"  Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 

"     11th,  Middletown,  Del.  co.,  3  P.  M. 
"     18th,  Valley,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 
«  Upper  Dublin,  Pa  ,  3  P.  M. 

"  Ceniredale,  Iowa,  3  P.  M. 

Social  gathering  of  Friends,  at  Library  Roo 
Race  street,  on  Second-day  evening,  29th  inst. 


ITEMS. 

The  Professorship  of  Chemistry,  in  the  Joh 
Hopkins  University,  has  been  accepted  by  Pr 
Remsen,  of  Williams  College. 

The  Centennial. — A  great  number  of  persoi 
visited  the  Centennial  Exposition  on  Seventh-ds 
the  20th  inst.  The  admissions,  on  Sixth-day,  t 
1 9th  inst.,  were  :  On  payment,  16,100  ;  coroplime 
tary,  480  ;  exhibitors,  press  and  attendants,  7.04 
total,  23,627. 
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"take  fast  hold  of  instruction;  let  her  not  go;  keep  her;  for  she  is  thy  lifs. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
SPIRITUAL  GROWTH. 
FROM    A  CORRESPONDENT. 
NO.  2. 

My  experience  in  the  earlier  days  of  my 
religious  knowledge  makes  me  cautious  not 
to  lay  anything  in  the  way  of  another's  pro- 
gress, and  causes  me  also  to  feel  the  useless- 
ness  of  attempting  to  strengthen  either  myself 
or  another  with  the  manner  of  days  past. 
Although  I  often  act  as  though  I  did  not 
know  it,  yet  I  do  know  that  it  is  only  that 
which  is  given  us  to  offer  for  another's  help, 
that  is  really  permanently  helpful. 

We  profess  to  believe  that  revelations  of 
the  Divine  will  are  made  to  the  individual 
soul,  and  that  they  are  sufficient  not  only  for 
its  own  need,  but  of  its  full  service  to  others 
in  behalf  of  the  Truth.  For  one  mingling  in 
the  work  and  control  of  our  meetings  as  a 
society,  I  thiuk  this  is  a  profession  difficult  to 
prove,  even  to  our  own  satisfaction,  and  still 
more  difficult  to  maintain  in  its  fulness. 
Does  this  sound  strange  ?  It  ought  not  to  be 
so,  but  in  the  house  of  its  friends  this  doc- 
trine is  smothered,  though  its  form  is  often 
kept  up.  Oar  young  people,  and  the  intelli- 
gent minds  of  other  denominations,  read  or 
hear  of  the  pure  doctrine  of  the  communion 
of  man's  spirit  with  the  spirit  of  its  Creator, 
receiving  directly  from  the  source  of  all  true  | 
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wisdom  that  knowledge  and  guidance  which 
will  purify  our  lives  and  lead  us  into  an  ex- 
emplification of  the  gospel  of  Christ  in  our 
daily  walk.  This  sounds  beautiful,  it  meets 
the  witness  for  truth  in  their  souls,  and  per- 
haps they  turn  for  closer  acquaintance  with 
it,  to  the  lives  of  its  most  ardent  and  con- 
spicuous professors.  Their  Bibles  tell  them 
"  by  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them,"  and 
by  their  fruits  they  find  us  little  advanced, 
if  any,  beyond  the  more  devout  of  other  de- 
nominations, who  do  not  believe  in  this  di- 
rect revelation  of  God's  will.  And  why  is 
this  ?  Is  it  not  because  we  do  not  ourselves 
know  of  the  truth  of  what  we  profess,  and 
that  our  lives  bear  the  fruit  only  of  such  vi- 
tal life  as  we  do  possess,  which  differs  but 
little  from  that  of  other  upright  and  moral 
walkers  ? 

I  know  of  no  people  among  whom  the 
preaching  "  in  the  demonstration  of  the  Spi- 
rit and  of  power  "  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
"  inward  light,"  and  the  necessity  to  "  mind 
the  light,"  is  more  needed,  or  more  likely  to 
produce  great  results,  than  among  "Frieuds" 
of  both  branches.  I  may  seem  too  much  in 
the  spirit  of  judgment,  but  it  is  not  against  in- 
dividuals, for  my  share  would  be  large  in  the 
general  condemnation,  but  rather  as  a  wit- 
ness to  a  sorrowful  truth.  We,  indeed,  hold 
fast  the  profession,  but  my  experience  leads 
me  to  feel  that  we  seldom  put  it  into  prac- 
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tice  in  our  own  meetings  for  discipline,  in  our 
committees,  or  in  our  daily  business,  the 
places  where  it  is  greatly  needed. 

We  are  often  told  to  do  thus  and  so  that 
we  may  glorify  God,  etc.  Can  we  more  fully 
glorify  Him  than  by  so  submitting  our  move- 
ments to  the  guidance  of  His  pure  and  per- 
fect wisdom,  that  the  fruits  shall  give  evi- 
dence of  the  perfection  of  His  knowledge  ? 
How  are  we  to  receive  this  revelation  ?  We 
cannot  go  to  any  books  or  creed  for  our  light 
except  for  general  principles.  Our  preachers 
cannot  give  it  to  us,  at  most  they  can  only 
turn  us  toward  its  source.  First  of  all,  I  feel 
we  must  strive  to  believe  "  there  is  a  Spirit 
in  man,  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty 
giveth  them  an  understanding "  concerning 
spiritual  things,  and  as  the  fiuite  cannot  com- 
prehend the  infinite,  it  is  only  the  infinite  or 
immortal  Spirit  in  us  that  can  come  into 
-communion  with  God,  who  is  a  Spirit,  and  by 
experience  or  education  learn  to  know  His 
voice  and  comprehend  spiritual  truth.  All 
truth,  as  rightly  seen  by  the  spirit  or  the 
mind,  is,  or  must  be,  consonant  with  right 
and  enlightened  reason ;  but  the  reason  can 
not  understand  the  divine  until  known  first 
to  the  soul,  and  by  it  made  reasonable  to  the 
intellect. 

At  the  risk  of  having  thee  mentally  ask, 
Where  are  the  fruits  of  thy  faith  ?  "  I  feel 
willing  to  avow  the  belief  that  as  we  retire 
daily  into  the  closet  of  our  souls,  there  to 
^eek  for  the  leadings  of  Christ,  praying  for 
help,  and  striving  in  our  daily  labor  of  all 
kinds,  in  meeting,  in  business  and  at  home, 
to  first  know  the  will  of  our  Heavenly  Fa- 
ther and  to  follow  it,  we  shall  be  led  into 
greater  knowledge  and  purer  lives,  until  we 
shall  indeed  be  shining  lights,  whether  our 
lots  be  here  or  there,  or  our  service  of  one 
kind  or  another.  A  time  of  such  faithful 
preparation  by  our  society  at  large,  would 
make  us  again  aggressive  pioneers,  tearing 
off  the  flimsy  coveiings  of  false  religion,  and 
preparing  the  ground  and  sowing  the  seed, 
€rom  which  would  spring  a  harvest  such  as 
the  world  has  seldom  seen  since  the  days  of 
the  Apostles,  when  thousands  were  added 
in  a  day  to  the  believers.  As  we  may  not 
.sit  in  our  gloomy  chambers  and  repine,  nor 
on  the  judgment  seat  directing  our.brother  as 
to  what  he  shall  do,  let  us  do  the  only  thing 
we  can  rightly  do,  go  into  our  closets  and 
/pray  in  faith,  believing  that  Christ  will  lead 
m.  When  in  littleness  and  humility  we 
learn  in  His  school,  obedience  keeping  pace 
with  knowledge,  we  shall  become  disciples, 
some  in  one  service,  some  in  another,  and 
ao me  in  the  humble  obscure  walks  of  life, 
but  all  as  profitable  servants,  causing  none 
to  stumble,  but  many  to  rejoice  and  be  ex- 


ceeding glad.  My  heart  often  yearns  for  the 
arising  of  the  Church  in  great  power  (not 
our  society  exclusively),  for  I  truly  believe 
the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  to  be  a  healing  for 
all  nations,  from  the  woes  and  wounds  of  sin, 
and  that  the  intelligent  thinking  world  is  ! 
nearer  ready  to  see  the  "  truth  as  it  is  in  i 
Jesus  "  than  ever  before. 

We  have  rebelled  against  creed,  form  and  i 
dogma,  until  we  are  nearly  free  from  their 
thraldom  ;   and  in  the  longing  for  immortal 
life,  thousands,  I  believe,  are  ready  every- 
where to  take  hold  of  redeeming  love,  if  it  iii 
can  only  come  home  to  them  with  convin-  ^ 
cing  power.    With  my  little  talent,  and  that  gj 
so  poorly  employed,  I  feel  not  only  nearly  to 
helpless  for  good,  but  abashed  in  the  presence  m 
of  the  words  my  pen  traces  ;  but  I  do  often  m 
pray  that  so  far  as  my  life  and  strength  will  |r 
carry  me  it  may  be  in  humble  work  for  the  ^ 
arousing  of  my  own  soul  and  the  souls  of  n 
others,  that  the  great  joy  of  the  redeemed  ^ 
and  forgiven  may  be  mine  and  others',  and  fa 
not  sooner  mine  than  others'.  !  Ee 
 —   ^ 

REPORTS  OF  THE  YEARLY  MEETING. 

KM 

Having  in  our  editorials  given  a  synopsis  I  ^ 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  we  ^ 
publish  this  week  the  reports  of  the  Commit-  ^ 
tees  on  Education  and  the  Indians. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  the  subject  of  Ed-  |r 
ucation  arid  Schools  made  the  following  re-  (]f. 
port,  which  was  read,  and  their  labors  ap-  ^ 
proved.  They  were  continued,  and  encour-  ^ 
aged  to  give  further  attention  to  the  interest-  j  « 
ing  concern,  as  way  may  open  :  |* 

"  To  the  Yearly  Meeting :  The  Joint  Com-  fa, 
mittee  on  the  subject  of  Education  and  ||at 
Schools,  report  that  the  plan  of  organization,  KE 
as  adopted  last  year,  was  approved,  and  vis-  Bp, 
iting  sub  committees  arranged  for  the  different  ^ 
Quarters.  A  small  committee  was  also  ap- 
pointed to  aid  teachers  in  securing  situations,]  j 
and  the  Committees  of  Friends'  Schools  in|  tl] 
getting  supplies.  A  communication  was  ad-  ^ 
dressed  to  each  of  the  Preparative  Meetings  E 
belonging  to  the  Yearly  Meeting,  offering  them!  ^ 
aid,  and  asking  the  co-operation  of  concerned)  « 
Friends ;  a  series  of  questions  was  appended  L 
with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  condition  ofj  ^ 
each  Meeting,  as  to  the  educational  facilities  ^ 
offered  the  children.  Fifty-six  answers  were  ^ 
received  in  response  to  queries  sent  to  ninety  J, 
Preparative  Meetings.  Twenty-two  scboolsj  |p{ 
were  reported  as  being  in  operation  and,  P 
mostly  satisfactory  ;  where  no  schools  exist,;  L 
many  reply  they  have  enough  children  for  a  i 
school,  but  are  too  much  scattered  to  maintain  fJ? 
one ;  others  think  the  children  are  too  few  in 
number,  aid  still  others  are  satisfied  withj  ,i 
opportunities  offered  by  schools  not  under  the  * 
care  of  Friends.    Since  our  last  report,  three!  i 
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schools  have  been  established  :  one  at  the 
Valley,  one  at  Bristol,  and  one  at  Miilville, 
Pa.,  from  all  of  which  we  have  very  encour- 
aging reports. 

"In  procuring  books  and  school  furniture, 
and  in  one  instance  paying  a  portion  of  the 
teacher's  salary,  aid  has  been  furnished  four 
schools  to  the  amount  of  $455.10,  making, 
with  the  cost  of  printing,  &c,  a  total  of 
$488.61  as  expended  the  past  year. 

"  Although  but  little  active  work  has  been 
done  since  our  last  report,  many  have  been 
mindful  of  the  concern,  and  have  sought  to 
advance  its  best  interests  ;  all  applications  for 
assistance  have  been  attended  to,  and  encour- 
agement offered  to  those  seeking  a  more 
guarded  education  for  their  children.  We 
would  like  to  incite  in  all  a  living  concern 
for  the  careful  training  of  our  young  members, 
and  invite  Friends  to  feel  after  an  ability  to 
sympathize  with  anxiously  concerned  parents 
who  are  remotely  situated  from  Friends' 
Schools,  and  to  offer  them  aid  and  encourage- 
ment for  the  establishing  of  home  or  family 
schools  where  practicable.  One  cause  of  dis- 
couragement in  conducting  the  schools  already 
established,  which  presses  heavily  on  some 
minds,  is  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  our 
I  ancient  testimony  to  simplicity  in  dress  and 
address,  and  whilst  we  would  not  retain  form 
for  form's  sake,  we  well  know  the  value  of 
self-denial,  correct  motives,  and  earnest  labor 
in  training  the  young  for  the  active  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  life. 

"  We  hope  Friends  will  not  cease  to  work 
in  this  cause,  but  all  endeavor  to  have  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  children  so  trained, 
that  they  may  be  able  to  resist  the  encroach- 
ments of  evil,  and  value  and  be  willing  to 
support  the  testimonies  of  our  Society.  On 
behalf  of  the  committee, 

Wm.  Wade  Griscom,  Clerk." 

The  following  report  from  the  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs  was  read,  and  their  labors 
approved.    They  are  continued  and  encour- 
i  aged  to  renewed  care  and  labor  in  this  concern, 
>  as  way  may  open  : 

"  To  the  Yearly  Meeting  :  The  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs  report  that  they 
have  given  attention  to  the  interesting  con- 
cern during  the  past  year,  and  are  able  to 
\  state  that  the  tribes  under  our  special  care, 
r  viz  :  the  Otoe  and  Great  Nemaha  Agencies, 
I  appear,  from  the  accounts  received  from  the 
Agents,  to  continue  to  improve  in  the  work  of 
civilization. 

"  4  Permission  was  granted  the  Otoes  by  the 
Government  to  go  on  a  buffalo  hunt  m  the 
Seventh  month  last,  which  interfered  some- 
what with  their  opening  farms,  yet  consider- 
able breaking  of  land  was  done  by  individu- 
als, as  well  as  by  paid  labor,  for  the  benefit  of 


the  tribe/  *  The  hunt  was  a  very  successful 
one,  and  with  plenty  of  meat,  and  material 
for  mocasins,  the  Indians  were  feeling  very 
comfortable.' 

"  A  herd  of  domestic  cattle  had  been  pur- 
chased for  the  tribe,  consisting  of  368  head, 
at  a  cost  of  $5,691.80,  which  had  been  herded 
by  the  Indians,  who  were  paid  for  their  work 
out  of  their  annuity  fund. 

"  Recent  accounts  state  that  beef  had  been 
issued  to  the  tribe,  weekly,  during  the  winter, 
with  a  few  omissions,  and  there  are  now  re- 
ported on  hand  286  head,  including  the  nat- 
ural increase,  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that 
careful  attention  should  be  taken  to  preserve 
the  herd  for  a  time,  so  that  the  increase  may 
be  such  as  to  prevent  a  necessity  of  resorting 
to  the  buffalo  hunt  in  the  future. 

"  Daring  the  past  summer  a  commodious 
building  was  constructed  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  an 

Industrial  School 

for  this  tribe,  and  the  school  started  about  the 
middle  of  the  Tenth  month,  last.  The  Indians 
were  not  all  favorable  to  the  erection  of  the 
building,  but  it  grew  in  favor  with  them  to  so 
great  an  extent,  that  before  the  school  had 
been  in  operation  long,  more  children  were 
offered  than  it  was  prudent  to  take ;  this  con- 
tinued for  about  three  months,  when  an  influ- 
ence was  brought  to  bear  by  outside  parties, 
who  are  interested  in  arresting  improvements 
among  the  Indians,  for  pecuniary  and  politi- 
cal purposes,  which  so  prejudiced  the  Indians 
against  the  school,  the  agent  and  the  efforts 
that  are  being  made  for  their  improvement, 
as  to  induce  many  of  the  parents  to  take  their 
children  therefrom.  A  number  of  them  have 
returned,  but  the  school  has  not  regained  its 
former  number.  The  improvement  made  by 
the  children  who  have  been  steadily  in  at- 
tendance, has  been  quite  satisfactory  in  their 
studies,  and  in  their  deportment  and  industry 
when  out  of  school. 

"The  means  of  sustaining  the  institution 
and  other  necessary  improvements,  have  bean 
obtained  to  a  great  extent  from  appropria- 
tions by  Congress,  to  be  refunded  from  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  a  portion  of  their  land, 
which  has  the  objection  of  using  up  their 
principal.-  It  is  desirable  that  a  sufficient 
amount  of  the  proceeds  of  their  lands  should 
be  funded  in  a  way,  that  the  interest,  instead 
of  the  principal,  could  be  used  for  the  support 
of  the  school  and  other  beneficial  purposes. 
A  bill  is  now  before  Congress  which  would 
enable  that  to  be  done,  but  from  present  indi- 
cations tSiere  are  doubts  of  it3  passage. 

'  Agent  J.  W.  Griest  furnished  us  with  the 
following  extracts  from  his  report  to  the  De- 
partment of  Washington,  last  fall: 
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"'That,  under  the  care  of  the  Agency 
Farmer, 

230  acres  have  been  prepared  and  sown  with  Wheat 

30          "  "  "  Oats 

100          "  "  "  Corn 

15          "  "  "  Potatoes 

10          "  "  "  Turnips 

"Land  cultivated  by  individual  members 
of  the  tribe,  and  not  included  in  the  above, 
is  estimated  at  about  300  acres,  making  an 
aggregate  of  685  acres.  Three  hundred  acres 
have  been  enclosed  with  post  and  plank  fence, 
150  acres  of  prairie  broken,  and  44,500  feet 
of  logs  have  been  taken  to  the  mill  and  sawed 
for  fencing  and  building  purposes,  all  of  which 
have  been  cut  and  hauled  by  Indians. 

"  Had  the  wheat  been  as  good  as  the  other 
crops,  the  produce  of  the  past  season  would 
have  been  nearly  or  quite  equal  to  the  wants 
of  the  tribe,  but  as  it  is  they  will  have  but 
little  flour. 

"The  Agent  states  that  under  the  system 
of  paying  the  Indians  for  labor  done  in  the 
interest  of  the  tribe,  they  have  continued  to 
do  all  the  work  required,  and  tnis  has  been 
limited  only  by  the  means  to  pay  them,  and 
the  material  necessary  to  work  with.  The 
government  of  the  Indians,,  alone,  is  compar- 
atively an  easy  matter,  but  the  counter  influ- 
ences of  many,  who  for  pecuniary  and 
political  purposes  oppose  all  improvement  in 
the  condition  of  the  Indians,  have  been  devel- 
oped to  such  an  extent  as  to  present  a  serious 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  their  advancement. 

"  It  has  been  our  aim,  as  far  as  practicable, 
to  develop  by  their  own  industries,  and  such 
other  means  as  we  had  at  command,  the 
resources  of  the  tribe,  with  a  view  of  advanc- 
ing them  to  a  condition  of  self-support ;  and 
most  of  the  Indians  have  given  us  their  aid 
in  this  particular,  evincing  a  commendable 
interest  in  all  we  have  undertaken,  so  far  as 
they  were  able  to  see  evidence  of  good  results, 
while  a  few  have  opposed  anything  that  looked 
towards  supplanting  their  old  customs. 
Great  Nemaha  Agency. 

"Agent  M.  B.  Kent  writes,  '  that  there  is 
much  in  the  condition  of  the 

IOWAS 

to  encourage  the  earnest  laborers  for  their 
improvement.  After  a  winter  of  unusual 
excitement  among  themselves,  caused  by  agita- 
tion of  the  question  of  allotment  in  severalty 
of  their  lands,  and  excitement  among  neigh- 
boring tribes  in  regard  to  removal  to  the  In- 
dian Territory,  they  go  to  work  this  spring 
with  at  least  their  usual  vigor.'  '  The  sani- 
tary condition  of  the  tribe  has  been  good,  the 
births  exceeding  the  deaths  in  the  ratio  of  13 
to  9.  Two  of  the  deaths  were  very  old 
women,  and  one  an  idiotic  boy/ 

"As  has  already  been  reported  to  Friends, 


the  cultivation  of  small  grain  last  year  proved 
an  entire  failure,  owing  to  the  grasshopper 
ravages,  except  about  20  acres  of  buckwheat, 
which  was  a  success,  yielding  about  256 
bushels.  Corn,  after  several  plantings, 
yielded  an  abundant  crop,  much  of  which  is 
still  on  hand ;  the  price  being  so  low,  many 
do  not  wish  to  sell.  The  hay  cured,  more 
than  supplied  the  demand,  and  the  amount 
remaining  unused  is  estimated  to  be  almost 
one-half  of  the  whole  amount  cured,  and  is 
still  in  good  condition.  Eleven  hundred  tons 
were  cured  by  both  tribes  of  this  agency.  The 
amount  of  corn  raised  was  estimated  at  six- 
teen thousand  bushels,  but  the  actual  amount 
will  not  quite  reach  that.  Potatoes,  beans 
and  turnips  were  also  abundant,  many  fami- 
lies still  having  a  plentiful  supply  on  hand. 
Sixty-seven  acres  of  new  ground  were  broken 
by  Indians  during  last  season,  and  1850  rods 
of  fence  made-  A  large  quantity  of  posts 
and  rails  have  been  made  the  past  winter* 
but  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  amount. 
Seventeen  acres  fall  wheat  were  sown,  and 
135  acres  spring  wheat  are  being  sown,  nearly 
all  of  which  is  now  in  the  ground.  Two  full- 
blooded  Indians  have  sown,  who  never  before 
made  the  effort,  after  having  received  a  little 
instruction,  the  rule  being  made  that  those 
who  had  wheat  sown  for  them  last  year  must 
do  their  own  sowing  this  spring.  They  have 
done  so,  and  are  found  to  be  apt  at  learnings 
and  willing  to  make  the  effort. 

The  Iowa  Industrial  Home 
has  continued  in  successful  operation  during 
the  year,  the  average  attendance  being  25 
pupils.  The  monthly  averages  of  the  day- 
school  have  ranged  from  30  to  35,  there  being 
42  on  the  roll. 

"  In  the  matter  of  education,  it  is  difficult 
to  impress  the  importance  of  advancing  be- 
yond the  mere  ability  to  read  and  write,  and 
so  long  as  the  young  are  permitted  to  reside 
with  the  tribe,  subject  to  parental  influence, 
the  customs  inculcated  by  ancient  habits  of 
life,  cannot  be  eradicated. 

"Some  Friends  have  expressed  surprise 
and  regret  at  the  small  number  of  girls  at  the 
'  Home '  and  '  School.'  It  is  a  fact,  in  thifM 
tribe  three-fourths  of  the  children  of  school-; 
going  ages  are  boys,  partly  owing  to  the  cus- 
tom of  considering  the  girls  too  old  to  go  to 
school  when  they  become  13  to  14  years  of 
age. 

"At  the  Home  the  girls  perform  general 
house  work,  such  as  ironing,  scrubbing, 
and  assist  with  baking.    One-half  the  girls|tua] 
are  occupied  three  hours  of  each  school  dayj 
in  the  sewing  room,  and  are  improving  rap 
idly. 

"  Those  of  the  boys  who  attend  school  ^ 
during  the  summer  are  mostly  small,  and L, 
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able  to  do  but  little  of  the  general  farm 
work ;  but  they  have  rendered  much  assist- 
ance in  planting  crop?,  taking  care  of  stock, 
milking,  cutting  and  carrying  wood  for  house 
use,  &c.  Some  parents  who  are  most  ad- 
vanced in  civilization  are  opposed  to  the  sys- 
tem of  manual  labor  when  it  keeps  their 
children  from  attending  school,  saying,  "  if 
they  must  stay  out  of  school  to  work,  they 
will  have  them  work  at  home.' 

"  The  1  Home  Farm '  has  been  enlarged, 
so  that  it  now  contains  80  acres  fenced,  20 
acres  of  which  were  sown  in  fall  wheat,  which 
is  in  excellent  condition,  and  14  acres  have 
been  sown  in  spring  wheat. 

"  The  stock  is  increased,  so  that  there  are 
now  20  head  of  hogs,  3  cows  and  4  calves. 
The  procuring  of  stock  is  necessarily  a  slow 
process,  as  we  have  not  the  means  of  pur- 
chasing it.  We  expect  to  raise  sufficient 
material  to  supply  provisions  the  present  year, 
except  beef,  so  expenses  will  not  be  so  large 
as  heretofore.  The  necessary  expense  of  con- 
ducting this  institution  has  drawn  heavily 
upon  the  beneficial  funds  formerly  used  for 
tribal  improvements,  as  the  Government  sup- 
port of  about  $2,0U0  has  been  entirely  with- 
drawn. 

The  Sac  and  Fox  Tribe. 

"  A  school-house  and  teachers'  dwelling 
combined,  has  been  erected,  and  a  school 
opened  in  the  Ninth  month  last,  with  Maggie 
Margrave,  a  member  of  the  tribe,  as  teacher. 
There  has  been  an  average  attendance  of 
about  nine  pupils  (there  being  in  the  tribe 
only  16  of  school-going  ages).  The  Agent 
writes,  '  that  this  school  evinces  much  that  is 
encouraging  to  the  earnest  laborers  in  this 
part  of  the  vineyard.  The  progress  is  rapid, 
considering  that  both  language  and  letters 
have  to  be  taught.' 

"  There  is  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
agricultural  department  of  these  Indians, 
200  acres  of  prairie  having  been  broken  for 
them  in  lots  of  from  five  to  ten  acres  each, 
during  the  past  year,  50  of  which  was  done 
by  Indians  themselves.  Posts  and  rails  have 
been  prepared  for  fencing  nearly  all  this 
land.  Nineteen  acres  of  fall,  and  about  the 
same  quantity  of  spring  wheat  were  sown. 

"  One  Indian  has,  from  his  own  resources, 
built  himself  a  comfortable  log  house  and  is 
living  in  it.  Another  has  built  a  board 
house,  comfortable  for  summer  use. 

"  The  Agent  adds  that  there  is  nothing 
clearer  to  his  mind  than  that  the  most  effec- 
tual course  to  improve  the  condition  of  this 
wronged  people  is  to  throw  them  on  their 
own  resources,  assisted  and  encouraged  to 
make  a  proper  use  of  them  ;  they  need  to  be 
treated  as  human  creatures,  with  a  germ  of 
manhood  in  their  being;  they  would  need 


none  of  the  remedies  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment if  the  moral  obligations  and  promises 
of  the  Government  were  held  inviolate. 

"  The  branches  of  labor  confided  especially 
to  this  committee  have  not,  during  the  past 
year,  required  a  large  expenditure  of  the 
funds  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  although  its 
supervisory  care,  through  its  agents  and 
otherwise,  in  the  application  of  moneys,  has 
been  extensive  ;  tbus  drawing  on  the  treas- 
urer of  the  Yearly  Meeting  for  the  sum  of 
$282  90  only,  in  furtherance  of  its  duties. 
In  addition  to  which  the  Indian  Aid  Society 
reports  having  'dispensed  liberal  contribu- 
tions in  goods,  ready-made  clothiDg  and 
money.'  Of  the  latter,  over  $500  have  been 
expended  by  it  in  the  purchase  of  food, 
clothing,  sanitary  stores,  medical  attendance, 
books,  with  suitable  stationery  and  apparatus 
for  schools,  furniture,  seines  for  fishing,  &c, 
and  thus  adding  to  their  comfort  and  aiding 
them  in  their  advancement  towards  a  higher 
civilization.  It  further  reports  having  sup- 
plied a  large  quantity  of  new  material,  '  the 
women  having  learned  to  make  men's,  wo- 
men's and  their  children's  clothing,'  and  that 
'some  of  the  women  have  knit  stockings 
for  themselves  and  familjes,  during  the  past 
year.' 

"  We  also  append  some  extracts  from  the 
report  of  the  Central  Executive  Committee 
on  the  Indian  Concern,  made  Tenth  mo.  22, 
1875. 

",The  contributions  for  the  Indian  service 
the  past  year,  by  the  six  Yearly  Meetings  of 
Friends  (including  individual  contributions), 
have  been  : 

Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  (Otoe  and 

Great  Nemaha  Agency),      .       .       $3,790  93 

New  York  Yearly  Meeting,  (Winnebago  . 

Agency),   2,426  88 

Indiana  Yearly  Meeting,  (Omaha  Agency),    498  88 

Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting,  (Pawnee  Ag'y),  400  67 

Whole  Amount,       .       .       $7,666  79 
The  same  report  also  furnishes  the  follow- 
ing: 

Statistics  op  the  Northern  Superintendency. — 
Santee  Sioux. 

"Population,  800;  1  boarding  school,  2 
mission  schools  and  3  day  schools ;  40  male 
pupils  and  60  females ;  100  Indians  can  read 
Dakota,  10  can  read  English ;  all  wear  citi- 
zen's dress ;  50  acres  broken  and  481  acres 
cultivated  this  year  by  Indians ;  800  bushels 
wheat,  13,400  bushels  corn  and  3,500  bushels 
potatoes  raised  by  Indians ;  250  tons  hay  cut 
by  Indiana ;  400  horses  and  350  cattle  owned 
by  Indians ;  180  houses  occupied  by  Indians. 
Winnebagoes. 

"Population,  1,667;  1  boarding  school,  3 
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day  schools;  146  male  scholars,  65  females, 
total,  210;  145  Indians  can  read  English; 
1,000  wear  citizen's  dress ;  800  acres  broken 
and  1,880  acres  cultivated  by  Indians  this 
year;  5;800  bushels  wheat,  20,000  bushels 
corn  and  4.000  bushels  potatoes  raised  by  hi  - 
dians  ;  400  tons  hay  cut  by  Indians ;  350 
horses,  48  cattle  and  400  hogs  owned  by  In- 
dians ;  162  houses  occupied  by  Indians. 
Omahas. 

"  Population,  1,005;  3  day  schools,  75 
male  and  81  female  pupils,  total,  156 ;  120 
Indians  can  read  English ;  45  wear  citizen's 
dress  ;  681  acres  broken  and  1,500  acres  cul- 
tivated by  Indians  this  year;  3,500  bushels 
wheat,  25,000  bushels  corn  and  300  bushels 
potatoes  raised  by  Indians  this  year;  650 
horses,  75  cattle  and  150  hogs  owned  by  In- 
dians ;  75  houses  occupied  by  Indians. 
Pawnees. 

"  Population,  2,200  ;  1  boarding  school  and 
1  day  school ;  80  male  pupils  and  45  females, 
total,  125  ;  140  Indians  can  read  English  ; 
37  wear  citizen's  dress  ;  600  acres  cultivated 
by  Indians;  5,000  bushels  wheat,  7,000 
bushels  corn  raised  by  Indians ;  400  tons  hay 
cut  by  Indians  ;  1,000  horses  and  10  cattle 
owned  by  Indians ;  11  houses  occupied  by 
Indians. 

Otoes  and  Missourias. 

Population,  457;  1  industrial  boarding 
school;  45  Indians  can  read  English;  150 
acres  broken  and  300  acres  cultivated  by  In 
dians;  500  bushels  wheat,  10,000  bushels 
corn  and  8?000  bushels  potatoes  raised  by  In- 
dians ;  500  horses  and  319  cattle  owned  by 
Indians;  11  houses  occupied  by  Indians. 
Iowas  and  Sacs  and  Foxes. 

"  Population,  Iowas,  219  ;  Sacs  and  Foxes, 
98 ;  1  school  and  orphans'  home  and  1  day 
school,  28  males  and  14  female  pupils,  total, 
42,  including  Sac  and  Fox  children ;  90  can 
read  English  ;  140  acres  broken,  and  800 
acres  cultivated  by  Indians ;  16,000  bushels 
corn  and  1,000  bushels  potatoes  raised  by  In- 
dians;  1,100  tons  hay  cut  by  Indians  ;  326 
horses,  174  cattle  and  138  hogs  owned  by  In- 
dians; 41  houses  occupied  by  Indians. 

"In  connection  with  committees  of  the  other 
Yearly  Meetings,  we  have  been  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  endeavor  to  perform  the  duties 
devolving  upon  us,  in  the  prosecution  of 
which  we  have,  through  sub-committees, 
several  times  visited  Washington,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  before  the  proper  authorities 
subjects  deeply  affecting  the  interests  of  the 
Indians. 

"A  memorial  was  presented  to  Congress  re- 
monstrating against  the  proposed  transfer 
of  the  care  of  the  Indians  to  the  War  De- 
partment, and  urging  the  continuance  of  trie 
present  humane  policy. 


"Believing,  as  we  do,  that  the  office  of  Super- 
intendent of  Indian  Affairs  of  the  Northern 
SuperiD tendency  has  been  an  almost  invalu- 
able  aid  in  the  proper  management  of  the  In- 
dians and  in  the  promotion  of  their  welfare, 
it  is  with  deep  regret  we  learn  there  is  a  pros- 
pect of  its  discontinuance.  Should  this  be 
consummated,  we  will  then  be  deprived  of  the 
services  in  that  position  of  our  friend  Barclay  j 
White,  who  has  therein  faithfully  performed  j 
his  arJuous  duties  with  scrupulous  fidelity 
and  satisfaction,  not  only  to  Friends,  but,  as 
far  as  we  can  learn,  to  those  with  whom  he 
has  been  officially  connected.  The  Indians 
will  also  lose  a  judicious  adviser  and  a  warm 
friend. 

"In  conclusion,  while  it  .affords  us  great 
satisfaction  to  be  able  to  present,  as  we  have 
done,  the  evidences  of  so  much  advancement 
in  this  much  injured  race  towards  that  civili- 
zation we  so  much  desire  for  them,  we  can- 
not close  our  eyes  to  the  fears  we  have  for  ! 
the  future.    The  proposed  change  in  the 
policy  of  the  Government,  and  the  determina- 
tion of  their  white  neighbors,  in  some  locali- 
ties,  to  drive  them  from  their  homes  which 
they  have  commenced  to  enjoy,  and  in  which 
they  have  only  so  recently  become  interested, 
forms  a  dark  side  to  the  picture  and  a  dis- 
couragement to  them  which  claims  our  deep 
sympathy  and  the  strongest  efforts  on  our  ; 
parts,  consistent  with  true  wisdom,  to  avert*  , 
"  By  direction  of  the  Committee,  j 
"Jacob  M.  Ellis,  Clerk,  i 

"Philadelphia,  5th  mo.  17ih,  1876." 

Kind  words  are  the  bright r  flowers  of  j  e 
earth's  existence  ;  use  them,  and  especially  a 
around  the  fireside  circle.  They  are  jewels  a, 
beyond  price,  and  powerful  to  heal  the  J 
wounded  heart  and  make  the  weighed-down  b 
spirit  glad. 

We  ought  to  keep^such  company  as  will  i  w 
never  make  us  blu&h.  J1 

  j  in 

Truth  is  in  being,  not  seeming — 

In  doing,  each  day  that  goes  by,  ^ 
Some  little  good — not  in  the  dreaming  ;  ■ 

Of  great  things  to  do  by-and-by. 
For,  whatever  men  say  in  blindness,  W 

And  spite  of  the  fancies  of  youth,. 
There's  nothing  so  kingly  as  kindness,  (j( 

And  nothing  so  royal  as  truth.  !  ^ 


^SCRAPS^-  * 

PROM  •  UNPUBLISHED     LETTERS-  (q j 

Our  Yearly  Meeting  of  1876  is  now  among  J 

the  events  of  the  past.  V-  , 

One  of  its  features,  and  one  which  has  left  ^ 
a  very  pleasant  impression  wish  some  of  us,| 

was  the  attendance,  at  all  of  the  sessions,  of  7 
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so  many  of  our  aged  friends,  and  the  evi- 
dence which  their  services  gave  of  "  green- 
ness in  old  age  "  must  have  been  encourag- 
ing to  those  who  are  being  prepared  to  take 
their  places  as  active  workers  in  our  religious 
organization. 

I  have  just  received  a  note  from  one  of 
these  dear  Friends,  who  is  in  her  89th  year, 
from  which  I  extract  the  following  few  lines : 

"  I  look  back  over  the  past  with  heartfelt 
gratitude  for  the  favor  conferred  in  being 
permitted,  once  more,  to  mingle  with  loving 
Friends,  both  old  and  young.  Amongst  the 
latter  there  is  a  precious  remnant  who  are 
very  sensible  of  the  dear  Father's  call,  but, 
as  yet,  are  striving  to  hide  themselves 
amongst  the  wild  flowers  of  the  mountains  of 
Gilboa." 

Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  tell  thee  that 
the  above  partly  expresses  a  feeling  which, 
at  the  close  of  the  last  meeting,  rested  on 
our  valued  Friend  as  a  farewell  salutation 
belonging  to  her  beloved  young  Friends ; 
accompanied  with  "  a  desire  that  they  might 
come  forth  from  their  place  of  imagined 
concealment,  and  show  on  whose  side  they 
are."  But  another  stepped  in  before  her, 
and  her  mission  of  love  could  not  be  ful- 
filled. 


Thou  hast,  no  doubt,  had  an  account  of  the 
daily  proceedings  of  our  late  Yearly  Meeting, 
I  will,  therefore,  not  enter  into  particulars; 
but  there  are  a  few  thoughts  which  have 
arisen  as  I  have  reflected  upon  the  varied 
exercises  that  were  thrown  before  it,  that  I 
am  inclined  to  share  with  thee.  There  was 
a  full  exemplification  of  the  apostolic  tes- 
timony that  "  there  are  diversities  of  gifts, 
but  the  same  spirit,  and  there  are  differences 
of  administrations,  but  the  same  Lord."  It 
was  also  apparent  that  there  were  seasons 
when  "  by  one  spirit  we  were  baptized  into 
one  body,  and  mercifully  favored  to  drink 
into  one  spirit."  * 

The  messages  of  love,  borne  by  our  Friends 
from  other  Yearly  Meetings,  were  encourag- 
ing, and  tended  to  stimulate  to  a  closer  walk 
with  the  Divine  Father. 

A  number  of  our  own  members  were  also 
exercised  for  the  welfare  of  the  body  and  the 
advancement  of  the  righteous  testimonies 
that  Friends,  from  the  beginning,  have  advo- 
cated. We  were  reminded  that  the  gospel 
of  Christ  is  a  free  gospel,  and  were  exhorted 
to  hold  fast  our  faith  without  watering,  that 
we  might  grow  stronger  in  our  adherence  to 
the  blessed  principle  of  light  and  life  in  the 
soul,  whereby  a  knowledge  of  the  divine 
mind  is  received.    All  this  was  very  grateful 

*  This  has  allusion  to  Women's  Veaily  Meeting. 


to  the  hungry  and  thirsty  traveler,  but,  in 
many  of  the  addresses,  the  necessity  of  tak- 
ing up  a  daily  cross,  to  endure  suffering 
which  it  is  necessary  for  the  Christian  to  pass 
through  in  order  to  be  brought  into  an  alli- 
ance with  the  Good  Spirit,  were  held  up  so 
prominently  as  to  obscure,  somewhat,  the 
brighter  view  of  the  true  life  to  which  we  are 
all  called.  So  largely  were  they  dwelt  upon 
that  it  was  feared,  by  some,  that  they  might, 
by  the  young,  be  accepted  as  "an  evil  report 
of  the  good  land."  "They  that  are  con- 
verted and  become  as  little  children  enter 
the  kingdom  of  Heaven,"  which  is  a  kingdom 
of  peace.  The  gentle  leadings  of  the  Father, 
and  the  tender  regard  so  bountifully  bestowed 
upon  the  childlike  condition,  wherein  the 
babe  is  carried  in  His  arms  and  nursed  with 
a  love  that  never  wearies,  appeared  to  be  al- 
most lost  sight  of  by  some  dear  Friends. 
The  great  Teacher  invited  those  who  labored 
and  were  heavy  laden  to  come  learn  of  Him, 
who  was  meek  and  lowly  of  heart,  and  they 
should  find  rest  to  their  souls.  His  yoke,. 
He  said,  was  easy  and  His  burden  light. 

The  truth  of  the  proverb  that  "  The  ways 
of  wisdom  are  ways  of  pleasantness  and  all 
her  paths  are  peace"  has  been  verified  by  a* 
host  of  witnesses.  It  has  long  been  my  be- 
lief that  even  a  sincere  mind  may  be  taxed 
by  self-imposed  burdens,  if  it  indulges  un- 
duly a  temperament  prone  to  gather  about 
it  the  clouds  of  discouragement ;  and  in  a 
desire  to  sacrifice  everything  to  complete  its 
humiliation,  it  sometimes  may  overlook  the 
precious  testimony  that  "  obedience  is  better 
than  sacrifice  and  to  hearken  to  the  voice 
of  the  Lord  than  the  fat  of  rams."  I  do 
not  forget  that  the  "  vessels  of  the  Lord's 
house "  are  to  be  of  "  beaten  gold,"  but 
will  not  His  obedient  servants,  when  called 
upon  to  enter  the  "  furnace "  or  to  pass- 
through  "  the  floods,"  be  abilitated,  by  a* 
perfect  trust  in  Him  who  never  forsakes  His* 
children,  to  endure  these  purifications  with  a 
willingness  to  suffer,  counting  it  joy,  if  by* 
so  doing  they  can  serve  the  cause  of  their 
Heavenly  Father !  Oh !  there  is  much  in 
the  counsel  of  the  blessed  Jesus — "  to  wash 
and  anoint,  that  ye  appear  not  unto  men  to 
fast !" 

A  proposition  for  the  division  of  the 
Yearlv  Meeting  was  presented  in  a  manner 
that  should  have  procured  for  it  a  deliberate 
consideration.  If  this  could  have  obtained, 
it  would,  most  likely,  have  been  embodied  in 
the  extracts,  and  thus  been  introduced  to  the 
notieg  of  the  Quartet ly  and  Monthly  Meet- 
ing*. The  need  of  such  a  movement  was,  if 
possible,  more  apparent  than  ever  before,, 
owing,  in  part,  perhaps,  to  the  failing  strength 
I  of  a  number  of  our  beloved  friends,  whose- 
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voices  are  less  powerful  than  formerly,  and 
whose  utterances  were  not  heard  by  a  great 
many  who  were  deeply  interested  in  the 
business  which  was  before  the  meeting. 
Some  Friends,  who  spoke  at  considerable 
length,  were  not  heard  except  by  those  by 
whom  they  were  immediately  surrounded, 
and  the  frequent  calls  upon  the  clerk  to  repeat 
what  had  been  said  retarded  the  business. 

It  is  but  rarely  that  such  an  effort  is 
imbued  with  the  same  life  and  power  that 
the  original  possessed,  and  without  that  can 
be  done  it  is  better  to  rest  under  the  feeling 
that  a  living  offering  frequently  produces, 
though  the  words  may  not  be  understood.  But 
for  time  thus  unprofitably  spent,  we  might 
have  considered  this  subject  with  the  serious- 
ness which  it  demands,  but,  like  some  other 
exercises,  it  was  passed  by  with  too  little 
Tegard  to  its  importance,  because  of  the  pres- 
sure occasioned  by  the  desire  that  the  meet- 
ing should  conclude  on  Sixth-day  evening. 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  SIXTH  MONTH  3,  1876. 


New  York  Yearly  Meeting.  —  Our 
Friends  of  New  York  are  this  week  enjoying 
their  annual  convocation,  and  we  may  ex- 
press the  hope  that  it  will  be  an  occasion  of 
as  deep  interest  and  as  much  Divine  favor  as 
was  the  late  Yearly  Meeting  in  Philadelphia. 

Will  not  some  friend  in  attendance  fur- 
nish us  with  the  particulars  for  our  next  issue? 


From  Mt.  Pleasant  Free  Press,  Iowa,  we 
have  a  detailed  account  of  the  persevering 
and  successful  efforts  of  the  people  of  that 
locality  to  establish  a  free  library.  They 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  several  acceptable 
volumea  from  some  Friends  of  Philadelphia, 
and  doubtless  further  donations  would  be 
well  bestowed.  A  library  is  of  inestimable 
value  when  the  books  are  selected  with  good 
judgment,  and  when  the  progress  of  the  age 
is  marked  by  proper  additions  from  time  to 
time. 

Where  any  have  duplicate  volumes,  or 
where  a  book  has  been  read,  and  has  yielded 
up  all  it  has  of  interest  to  its  purchase**,  it  is 
well  to  know  that  there  are  repositories  where 
such  neglected  literary  treasures  may  find  a 
home  and  sphere  of  usefulness. 


DIED. 

ANTRIM. — On  the  23d  of  Fifth  mo.,  after  a  lin- 
gering illness,  Sarah  B.  Antrim,  in  the  7 1 8t  year  of 
her  age  ;  a  member  of  Spruce  St.  Monthly  Meeting. 

BALL. — At  Quakertown,  Bucks  co.,  Pa.,  Eighth 
mo.  11th,  1875,  Martha  Ball,  widow  of  William  H. 
Ball,  in  the  91st  year  of  her  age  ;  she  was  a  member 
of  Richland  Monthly  Meeting. 

BLACKBURN —On  Fifth  month  3d,  1876,  Sarah, 
wife  of  John  A.  Blackburn,  in  the  85th  year  of  her 
age  ;  an  Elder  of  Dunning's  Creek  Monthly  Meeting, 
Penna.  . 

She  was  a  diligent  attender  of  meeting,  and  in 
her  death  the  neighborhood  sustains  a  great  loss. 

COCK.— At  his  residence,  at  Cornwall,  N.  Y.,  6th 
of  Fifth  month,  1876,  Nicholas  Cock,  aged  73  years  ; 
a  member  of  Cornwall  Monthly  Meeting. 

It  can  truly  be  said  of  our  departed  friend,  he  was 
an  upright  man,  a  preacher  of  righteousness  in  his 
daily  walk,  showing  his  moderation  to  all  men.  A 
friend  ot  his,  who  had  known  him  fifty  years,  said 
he  had  never  heard  a  man  say  aught  against  him. 
Having  craved,  when  young,  for  his  portion  through 
life  to  have  neither  poverty  nor  riches,  but  food  and 
clothing  convenient,  be  testified  they  had  been 
granted,  having  had  enough  and  something  to  spare 
for  his  friends.  His  end  was  peace;  death  had  no 
terror  for  him. 

DAVIS.— On  the  19th  of  Fifth  mo.,  Esther  Davis, 
in  the  89th  year  of  her  age;  a  member  of  Phila- 
delphia Monthly  Meeting — Race  Street. 

DOWNING. — At  the  residence  of  her  son  in-law, 
Samuel  R  Downing,  in  East  Gosben  township,  Ches- 
ter county,  Pa.,  on  the  17th  of  Third  month  last, 
Phebe  Goodwin,  in  the  82d  year  of  her  age ;  a  mem- 
ber of  Goshen  Monthly  Meeting. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  George  and  Mary  Miller, 
formerly  of  Providence,  Delaware  county,  who  were 
in  their  day  prominently  connected  with  Providence 
meeting.  Phebe  was  the  eldest  of  nine  children, 
but  three  of  whom  now  survive,  living  in  and  near 
Media.  Her  sympathies  were  constantly  exercised 
toward  the  unfortunate  and  poor;  her  life  peaceful 
and  innocent,  yet  marked  with  such  a  strong  sense 
of  responsibility  and  unflinching  attachment  to 
principle,  that  it  was  constantly  fruitful  of  good 
works,  done,  however,  with  extreme  reserve.  Even 
in  apparent  health  she  conversed  freely  and  calmly 
of  her  death,  experiencing  its  approach  without 
fear,  solicitous  only  as  to  others'  pain  when  the  mes- 
senger should  come.  Her  "passing  away"  was  as 
quiet  and  gentle  as  her  life  had  been. 

JOHNSON. — On  13th  of  Twelfth  month,  1875, 
Priscilla  Johnson,  wife  of  William  F.  Johnson,  in 
the  68th  year  of  her  age  ;  a  member  of  West  Branch 
Monthly  Meeting,  Clearfield  county,  Pa. 

LUKENS.— On  Fifth  mo.  6th,  1876,  at  his  late 
residence,  Argenta,  Illinois,  of  consumption,  Richard 
Henry,  son  of  the  late  Aaron  and  Anna  M.  Lukens, 
formerly  of  Chester  co..  Pa. ;  member  of  Bradford 
Monthly  Meeting. 

SPENCER.— On  the  21st  of  Fifth  month,  1875, 
Lucinda  M.  Spencer,  formerly  Griest,  wife  of  Miles 
I.  Spencer,  aged  41  years ;  a  member  of  West 
Branch  Monthly  Meeting,  Clearfield  county,  Pa. 

STERLING.— In  Trenton,  N.  J.,  on  Sixth- day 
morning,  the  19th  of  Fifth  mo.,  Edith  Sterling,  relict 
of  the  late  Thomas  C.  Sterling,  aged  87  years  and  8 
days  ;  a  member  of  Chesterfield  Monthly  Meeting. 
The  peaceful  close  of  her  long  and  well-spent  life  | 
will  ever  be  a  consolation  to  her  children  and! 
friends. 
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STILES. — At  Lumberton,  N.  J.,  Second  month 
28th,  1876,  Martha,  widow  of  Benjamin  Stiles,  in 
the  79th  year  of  her  age;  a  m  mber  of  Chester 
Monthly  Meeting. 

WATERMAN.— On  5th  of  Fourth  month,  1876, 
Sarah  Waterman,  in  the  80th  year  of  her  age;  a 
member  of  Abington  Monthly  Meeting. 

WAYNE.— On  Second-day,  22d  inst,  Margaret 
W.,  daughter  of  the  late  William  Wayne  ;  a  member 
of  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting — Race  Street. 

WHIT  ACRE. — On  the  23d  of  Fourth  month, 
1876,  Aquilla  Whitacre,  aged  78  years  ;  an  Elder  of 
Wapsenonoc  Monthly  Meeting,  Iowa. 

When  Iowa  was  yet  comparatively  unsettled,  he 
purchased  a  large  tract  of  land,  and  as  the  State 
filled  up,  this  land  became  valuable.  He  removed 
here  in  1865,  while  it  was  still  sparsely  populated, 
and  most  of  his  numerous  family  were  soon  settied 
around  him,  some  having  preceded  him  several 
years.  The  meeting  at  Highland  was  shortly  after 
opened  in  the  midst  of  this  interesting  community, 
a  branch  of  Wapsenonoc  Monthly  Meeting.  When 
it  was  thought  advisable  to  enlarge  the  meeting- 
house at  Highland,  as  an  earnest  of  his  interest  in 
his  particular  meeting  and  love  for  the  Society  of 
Fiiends,  he  provided  the  means  to  defray  the  entire 
expenses  thereof.  Blessed  with  abundance,  he 
Beemed  to  regard  himself  as  the  almoner  of  what 
the  Lord  had  committed  to  his  care,  hence  the  poor 
and  needy  ever  found  in  him  a  friend.  The  remem- 
brance of  the  deep  fellow  feeling  and  religious  sym- 
pathy when  traveling  in  con  pany  with  this  dear 
friend,  in  the  service  of  truth,  on  a  visit  of  love  to 
some  parts  of  the  vineyard,  will  ever  be  reverted  to 
by  the  writer  as  a  green  spot  in  the  journey  of  life. 
His  remains  were  interred  in  Friends'  burial-ground 
at  Highland,  and  a  meeting  was  held  on  the  occa- 
sion, which  was  felt  to  be  a  season  of  great  solem- 
nity. J.  H. 

West  Liberty,  Iowa. 
I  WILLIAMS  — On  First-day,  the  14th  of  the  Fifth 
mo.,  18.76,  Isabella  Williams  ;  a  member  of  Phila- 
delphia Monthly  Meeting  (Race  Street). 

WILSON.— On  the  16th  inst.,  Rebecca  Wilson,  in 
her  87th  year;  a  member  of  Green  Street  Monthly 
Meeting. 

YARDLEY. — Suddenly,  on  the  3d  of  Fifth  mo., 
Elizabeth  F.  Yardley,  daughter  of  the  late  Joseph 
Turner,  Jr.,  of  Baltimore,  in  the  61st  year  of  her  age  ; 
in  esteemed  member  of  Baltimore  Monthly  Meeting. 

YARNALL.— At  the  residence  of  his  grand- 
mother, Mary  R.  Yarnali,  in  Concord,  Delaware 
eounty,  Second  month  17th,  1876,  of  inflammation 
of  the  lungs,  Elwood  W.  Chandler,  in  the  19th  year 
of  his  age;  an  exemplary  member  of  Doe  Run  Par- 
ticular and  Fallowfield  Monthly  Meeting. 

He  remarked  to  his  anxious  mother,  a  short  time 
before  his  .death,  "  The  Master  wants  me  ;  I  must 
fo." 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  TOUR  IN  LOWER  EGYPT, 
PALESTINE  AND  SYRIA. 
No.  9. 

Off  before  eight  for  a  long  day's  journey. 
The  waters  had  become  perfectly  placid 
^gain.  Solitary  as  it  now  is,  there  was  once 
.  teeming  population,  several  flourishing 
ities  on  its  shores,  and  abundant  fishing  and 
ther  craft  on  its  waters.  We  wound  along 
he  shore  nothward,  perfectly  fringed  here 


with  Oleander,  a  little  passing  out  of  blossom. 
At  a  small  elevation  the  mountains  of  Nap- 
thali  (I  suppose),  which  hemmed  it  in,  be- 
coming more  rocky  and  precipitous.  A  few 
mud  and  stone  cabins  is  Magdala.  Gradu- 
ally rising,  we  entered  on  a  broad  undulat- 
ing sweep  of  apparently  fine  pasture  land, 
and  the  Hermon  began  to  assume  its  due 
proportions,  its  summit  glittering  in  the  full 
sunshine.  The  direct  rays  were  tempered  by 
a  slight  ground  haze,  and  the  path  was  easy. 
The  camel  is  not  made  as  much  use  of  in 
Palestine  as  it  is  in  Egypt.  All  the  poetry 
about  the  "  Ship  of  the  Desert "  is  gone. 
When  freely  grazing  on  the  brow  of  a  ridge, 
they  look  picturesque  enough  against  the 
sky,  but  when  loaded  and  in  every  other  ac- 
tion and  attitude  they  are  most  ungainly, 
uncomfortable-looking  animals.  Everything 
they  do,  they  seem  to  do  grudgingly,  and 
move  along  as  though  bearing  the  sins  of  all 
former  generations  on  their  backs.  They  are 
easily  irritated,  and  utter  the  most  unearthly 
sounds  when  displeased.  Many  horses  will 
not  pass  them  quietly.  We  were  joined,  in 
the  night,  at  one  of  our  encampments,  by 
the  arrival  of  a  convoy  of  camels,  and  the 
mixture  of  yelling,  howling  and  groaning, 
before  one  of  them,  immediately  behind  my 
tent,  could  be  pacified  and  settled,  was  fright- 
ful and  alarming.  I  really  thought  the 
jackals  and  hyenas  were  down  upon  us, 
which  some  of  our  party  speak  of  having 
heard  distinctly,  several  in  a  night,  but  which 
I  believe  to  be  a  myth,  and  nothing  but  the 
baying  of  troops  of  unowned  dogs,  plentiful 
enough  at  some  stations.  We  have  seen  one 
undoubted  dead  jackal ;  one  large  snake  do. ; 
and  one,  ditto,  scorpion. 

We  met  two  large  troops  of  camels  this 
morning,  each  containing,  perhaps,  one  hun- 
dred, unladen,  probably  going  to  Egypt  for 
sale.  The  mountains  on  the  left,  though 
stony,  were  covered  with  copse-wood  between, 
showing  they  could  be  cultivated,  but  the 
fine  green  pasture  land  over  which  we  were 
traveling,  for  miles,  seemed  as  unappropri- 
ated as  in  the  days  of  Abraham  aud  Lot. 
We  rested,  at  mid-day,  under  the  ruins  of  a 
massive  low  building,  known  as  one  of  the 
many  Joseph's  wells,  yielding  yellow  water, 
and  another  of  the  reputed  places  where  he 
was  put  into  the  pit  by  his  brethren.  Our 
course  lay  over  the  same  undulating  pasture 
country,  still  almost  uninhabited,  except  by 
a  few  black  tents  of  the  Bedouins,  scattered 
here  and  there.  Owing  to  a  hindering  cir- 
cumstance, we  were  drawn  up  by  some  run- 
ning water  half  an  hour  earlier  than  the 
spot  originally  intended,  before  six  o'clock. 
It  was  the  same  pasture  rand,  gradually  be- 
coming  more  wet  from  numerous  springs 
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and  small  lakes,  running  out  of  the  ravines, 
and  losing  themselves  in  swampy  ground, 
difficult  to  cross,  and  frequently  deep  down 
with  soft  bottoms,  much  worn  at  the  cross- 
ings and  very  fatiguing.  We  bad  occasion- 
ally caught  a  glimpse  of  the  silver  line  of 
the  now  much-diminished  Jordan,  and  were 
encamped  just  in  view  of  it,  but  not  very 
near  the  waters  of  Merom  or  upper  lake  of 
the  Jordan  (Lake  Heilah).  Its  western 
shore  is  a  swamp.  One  penalty  of  camping 
near  running  water  is  the  vociferousness  of 
the  multitude  of  frogs  all  night.  This  was 
particularly  the  case  at  Babel- Wady,  Jenin 
and  here.  Eagles  have  been  careering  and 
circling  over  our  heads  all  day.  The  promi- 
nent butterfly  in  all  these  regions  is  Colias. 
Tattooing  is  very  common  with  both  men 
and  women,  and  ear-rings  and  a  pin  through 
the  nose. 

Fourth  month  1st. — A  cloudless  morning ; 
the  sun  was  very  powerful  through  the 
greater  part  of  the  day,  but  our  course  being 
north  and  east  it  lay  mostly  at  our  backs,  and 
we  are  now  out  of  the  relaxing  oppressive 
atmosphere  of  the  lower  Jordan,  which  ren- 
ders every  kind  of  exertion  or  anything  ap- 
proaching to  thought  or  study  almost  as  op- 
pressive as  under  the  extreme  lassitude  of 
seasickness.  The  air  itself  browns  or 
bronzes,  and  we  all  present  fine,  rich,  parti- 
colored countenances,  more  or  less  striped, 
for  wherever  a  band  or  ribbon  has  covered, 
there  is  a  milky  way  of  the  original  fair  skin  ! 
Many  have  suffered  most  from  severe  cracked 
lips.  We  were  off  before  8,  entering  now  on 
the  gnat  Plain  of  the  Huleh,  which  drains 
the  waters  into  the  upper  Jordan  and  the 
Lake  Merom.  It  has  been  the  site  of  many 
a  terrible  battle-field.  The  hosts  we  read  of 
of  old,  with  chariots  and  horses,  could  only 
fight  in  the  plains.  We  passed  a  fine  copious 
spring  rushing  out  of  a  rock-built  source, 
which  formed  a  large  pool  a  little  lower  down, 
and  there  were  a  lot  of  black  men,  perfectly 
nude,  fishing  in  it  with  nets.  There  were 
some  fine  fish  caught,  for  which  our  Drago- 
man made  a  dive,  and  which  we  had  the  ben- 
efit of  at  dinner.  A  multitude  of  streamlets 
had  to  be  crossed,  often  worn  into  deep,  soft 
channels,  which  proved  sometimes  tiresome. 
The  whole  plain  is  luxuriant  with  verdure. 
The  Hollander  in  profusion,  and  the  "  Holy 
Thorn  "  again  growing  to  a  great  size.  It  is 
by  far  the  most  populous  region  we  have 
seen.  It  seems  to  be  occupied  by  the  Bedouin 
as  a  great  breeding  ground  for  horses  and 
cattle,  and  consequently,  full  of  animated 
scenes  of  primitive  pastoral  beauty.  Several 
scores  of  their  clusters  of  black  tents  are 
scattered  over  its  surface,  surrounded  by  cat- 
tle, horses,  goats  and  fowls  innumerable.  A 


flock  of  pelicans  was  observed  in  a  pasturag 
some  way  off.  The  junior  dragoman  borrowei 
the   one   revolver  and    fired,  but  withou 
success ;  they  rose,  wheeled  around,  and  di 
not  seem  to  care.    At  the  upper  part  of  th 
plain  was  a  military  encampment,  no  doubi 
to  watch  the  Bedouins,  and  collect  the  to 
they  probably  had  to  pay  to  the  governroen 
After  a  long  morning  march  (5  hours)  w 
rested  under  the  unbrageous  shade  of  a  ma£ 
nificent  oak  (terebinth)  for  an  hour  and  a  hal 
We  had  been  approaching  the  great  Hermo 
all  day,  which  now  occupies  a  vast  space  i 
the  horizon.    On  restarting,  we  entered  a 
most  at  once  a  romantic  ravine,  down  whic  i 
was  rushing  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Jo 
dan,  and  which  we  soon  crossed  by  a  bridg 
It  was  extremely  wild  and  beautiful,  and  w 
came  out  upon  prairie  or  park-like  scener 
Fine  oaks  dotted  the  hillsides,  and  a  luxui  i 
ance  of  smaller  trees  and  §hrubs ;  a  larj  i 
genista  (or  ulex),  covered  with  golden  blc  i 
soms,  a  beautiful  floweriug  shrub  or  tree,  wit  i 
long  pendant  pearl  like  flowers,  somethii  | 
like  the  snow-drop  tree  in  habit,  but  with  i 
syringa  scent,  oleanders  and  a  multitude  i 
other  undergrowth.     Projecting  rocks  ai  i 
overhanging  crags  often  added  picturesqu  { 
ness  to  the  scenery  as  we  ascended  and  lookc  | 
back  upon  the  level  plain  and  Lake  Hule 
We  passed  the  locality  of  the  extra  northe:  i 
Dan  (Laish)  of  which  nothing  remains ;  ai  j 
amid  increasing  grandeur  of  scenery  arriv<  | 
at  our  camping  ground  in  a  grove  of  fine  o  i 
olives,  near  to  Banias  (Casarea   Philipr  4 
about  5  o'clock,  before  our  mules  with  t  jj 
baggage  came  up. 

Fourth  month  2d. — The  remainder  of  t  K 
day-light  last  evening  was  employed  in  vi  u 
ting  the  (principal)  sources  of  the  Jord*  n 
Only  a  few  hundred  yards  from  our  tents,  a 
enter,  after  some  climbing  over  enormous  w  j( 
rocks,  across  one  of  the  brawling  tributari  *, 
and  up  again  and  look  down  into  a  chasm  g 
gigantic  facade  of  rocks,  out  of  which  iss>  »j 
rushing  and  roaring,  three  or  four  voluminc  { 
streams  of  the  clearest,  purest  water,  so  I 
uniting  into  one  copious  mountain  torre  [ 
On  the  left  above  is  a  vast  cavern  witl  L 
stagnant  pool  at  the  bottom,  under  which  >  * 
may  hear  the  water  rushing.  Enorm(  ^ 
boulders  have  fallen  down,  as  if  disrupted  jj 
an  earthquake,  and  it  is  said  a  Roman  Te  ■  ^ 
pie  is  buried  beneath.  There  are  elegt  ^ 
niches  wrought  into  the  living  rock,  w  \  S; 
Greek  inscriptions  still  partially  legible  ;  v  [ ^ 
masses  of  fallen  masonry  choked  up  the  p| 
gress  in  every  direction.  The  scenery 
wild  and  romantic,  and  touching  in  the  w\: 
treme.  Called  at  5,  breakfasted  at  6,  slj* 
started  at  7  for  a  hard  day's  woik.  We  fl^ 
descended  to  the  bed  of  the  Jordan,  wh|fc^ 
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s1  music  all  nigbt  had  not  acted  as  a  lullaby, 
et  but  with  other  thoughts  bad  made  me  vigilant 
J  nearly  all  night ;  aud  then  up  the  brawling 
^  torrent  itself,  for  some  little  way,  the  great 
^  slippery  stones  rendering  it  most  difficult  for 
^  the  horses  to  plant  their  feet.  It  is  well  some 
°'  of  us  had  rather  better  seats  than  at  first. 
flt  Talk  about  riding  up  a  giant  broken  stair- 
r  case!  It  would  be  nothing  to  this  and  some 
%  other  portions  of  to-day's  experience,  because 
^  there  would  be  level  flat  fragments.    I  be- 

lieve  with  these  ponies  we  could  ride  up  the 
11  Great  Pyramid  if  very  vigilant  and  putting 
a'  full  faith  in  them  and  their  instincts.  Sev- 
lc  eral  of  our  best  riders  have,  nevertheless,  been 
01  thrown  from  one  cause  and  another.  We 

emerged  into  the  town  ;  a  collection  of  miser- 
ff  able  huts  or  hovels,  along  a  ruined  or  disor- 
irJ!  derly  street,  full  of  filth  and  abominations,  is 

II  all  that  remains  of  Casarea  Phillippi.  At  no 
rg!  point,  I  think,  has  the  contrast  been  greater 
k  between  the  visible  remains  of  former  strength 

and  grandeur,  and  the  present  utter  decay. 

III  The  tops  of  great  arches  are  seen  on  a  level 
b  with  the  accumulated  rubbish  that  forms  the 
<  surface  we  ride  over,  and  remains  of  large 
*u  and  fine  buildings  are  strewed  about  every- 
l&i  where.  The  situation  is  magnificent,  and 
«  there  must  have  been  good  Roman  roads  to 
el  it,  of  which  not  a  vestige  remains.  Which 
fii  way  Saul  went  to  Damascus,  nor  the  then 
in  condition  of  the  roads  we  cannot  tell ;  but  if 
w  it  was  along  any  part  of  this  way,  nothing 
ol  can  give  a  better  idea  of  his  burning  zeal  in 
>p  what  he  believed  to  be  the  defence  of  the  pure 
til  faith  of  his  fathers,  than  the  two  first  stages 

out  of  Jerusalem  alone.  We  cannot  but  re- 
tll  member  that  this  region  was  the  northren 
fin  boundary  of  the  footsteps  of  our  Lord  and  the 
la  confines  of  Palestine.  It  was  the  scene  of 
,ji  some  of  the  most  remarkable  and  impressive 
ffi  events  of  his  ministry,  and  of  one  in  par- 
rii  ticular  that  has  been,  perhaps,  the  most 
i  misunderstood.  With  hearts  and  minds  as 
si!  simple  as  those  of  the  apostles,  it  would  be 
io  almost  impossible  to  put  a  wrong  interpreta- 
ioi  tion  upon  it  here,  except  for  the  purposes  of 
ei  theological  dogmatism.  Any  of  the  heights 
tli  overhanging  Csesarea  Phillippi  may  have 
r  been  the  mountain  of  Transfiguration.  No 
io  human  research  or  comparison  can  decide 
1  which.  It  is  probably  well  it  is  so,  as  with 
ei  Moses' burial  place  and  many  other  sacred 
\i  localities,  for  we  see  quite  enough  of  the 
ffi  materializing  and  idolizing  tendencies  of  the 
vi  human  mind.  We  were  now  entering  and 
p  climbing  over  the  very  roots  of  the  great 
i  Hermon,  mounting  higher  and  higher,  and 
i  for  a  combination  of  wild,  romantic,  lovely 
a  and  magnificent  scenery,  commend  me  to 
fi  this  morning's  ride.  In  some  portions  it  was 
hi  very  difficult,  and  the  deep  recesses  and  in- 


ner structure,  as  it  were,  of  this  backbone  of 
Northren  Palestine,  seemed  revealed  to  us. 
Soon  after  leaving  Banias,  the  massive  re- 
mains of  a  tremendous  fortress  frowns  over, 
and  fiom  the  height  and  isolation  of  the  rocky 
eminence  on  which  it  is  built,  completely 
dominates  the  whole  region  ;  supplied  with 
food  and  water  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  take  it  by  any  of  the  arts  of  ancient  war- 
fare. 

These  solitary  mountains  and  ravines  were 
not,  however,  uninhabited.  Everywhere  we 
could  hear  the  voice  of  the  goat-herd  sound- 
ing out  of  some  deep  ravine  and  see  the  flocks. 
The  hollows  and  level  patches  were  also  cul- 
tivated. These  mountains  are  not  so  totally 
barren  as  some  others,  having  a  constant  sup- 
ply of  water,  and  are  covered  with  a  brush- 
wood of  dwarf  oaks.  A  strange  Druse  vil- 
lage on  the  left.  We  very  nearly  reached 
the  line  of  snow,  even  on  this  southern  side. 
Some  said  we  ascended  higher  than  the  Mt. 
Cenis.  In  a  basin  or  plateau,  from  which 
the  snow-covered  shoulder  of  Hermon  rose, 
we  came  to  our  midday  rest  by  the  side  of  a 
clear  stream  running  east,  fed  by  the  melting 
snows,  a  tributary  of  the  Parphar.  Very 
soon  after  we  gained  the  crest,  and  looked 
down  into  a  thorough  change  of  scenery. 
There,  at  a  great  distance,  was  the  long  level 
blue  line,  which  could  not  be  mistaken 
(though  I  had  no  idea  it  could  be  seen  from 
here)  of  the  sea  (beyond  Beyrout,  I  suppose) 
and  dim  mountains  beyond.  Below,  a  not 
very  varied  flat  stretch  of  country  bounded 
by  the  inferior  ranges  of  the  Hauran,  etc. 
The  descent  was  long  and  not  steep,  as  we  had 
anticipated. 

The  whole  of  the  mountain  on  this  side  is 
covered  with  enormous  quantities  of  unmis- 
takable lava  stones,  with  an  appearance  over 
large  spaces  of  having  been  piled  in  heaps, 
and  arranged  in  boundary  lines  by  some 
giant  hands  at  a  former  Cyclopcean  period. 
Evident  marks  of  volcanic  action  have  been 
visible  at  various  previous  stations,  as  at 
Jericho  and  the  valley  of  the  Lower  Jordan 
upwards  from  the  Dead  Sea,  at  Tiberias,  and 
many  others.  As  we  descended,  the  snowy 
peaks  of  the  anti-Libanus  came  into  view 
and  the  much  vaster  fields  of  glistening-white 
on  the  eastern  and  northern  peaks  of  the 
Hermon. 

After  beingeight  and  a  half  hours  in  the  sad- 
dle (twelve  hours  out,  but  allowed  a  second 
rest  by  the  side  of  another  running  stream,  in 
order  to  allow  the  sumpter  mules  to  pass,)  we 
were  glad  enough  to  come  to  a  halt  on  a 
platform  of  rock  overlooking  Kaper  Hauel 
(or  some  such  pronunciation),  one  of  the 
numerous  reputed  burial-places  of  Nimrod,  a 
little  before  7  o'clock. 
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Fourth  month  3d. — We  broke  up  at  8.  A 
heat  haze,  very  common  in  these  parts,  ob- 
scured the  distant  objects,  except  the  circlet 
of  brilliant  snow,  occupying  one-third  of  the 
horizon  on  the  brow  of  Sermon,  and  con- 
trasting wonderfully  with  the  deep  blue  sky 
above.    The  sun  came  out  very  fierce,  and 
became  peculiarly  oppressive  as  the  day  ad- 
vanced.   We  were  traversing  the  "Wilder- 
ness of  Damascus."    The  descent,  not  being 
nearly  so  great,  the  level  must  be  one  or  two 
thousand  feet  higher  than  the  Palestine  side. 
The  whole  plain  is  of  a  reddish  complexion, 
bare,  parched  and  sterile.    It  was  difficult  to 
find  any  shade  to  rest  in  at  mid-day.    A  few 
scanty  willows  by  some  running  water,  near 
a  village,  offered  an  imperfect  resource.  The 
villages  have  altered  considerably  in  their 
style  of  "  architecture."     The  houses  are 
square  or  oblong,  built  of  "baked  mud,  quite 
flat  on  the  roofs,  which  are  used  for  sleeping 
places  in  hot  weather,  and  without  any  win- 
dows.   The  same  arid,  sterile  country — but 
we  now  fell  into  broad-beaten  tracts.  The 
roads  being  quite  safe,  Pietfo  and  J.  R.  had 
started  with  the  early  dawn  to  arrange  for 
our  accommodation  at  Damascus.    The  sun 
was  very  powerful,  and  it  was  a  long,  weari- 
some drag  over  the  arid  Plain.    At  length, 
the  desert  suddenly  seemed  to  cease.  Vine- 
yards were  planted;  then  came  (abruptly) 
olive  orchards,  figs,  walnuts,  pomegranates 
and  other  fruit  trees.    These  gardens  are  very 
extensive,  reaching   miles  from   the  city. 
The  partial  shade   was  grateful,   but  at 
the    same    time,   we    entered  dusty  and 
stagnant  wet  lanes,   between  baked  mud 
walls,  long,  winding  and  very  wearisome. 
At  length,  a  village  of  strange-looking  houses 
— then  more  fantastic,  but  very  slight  and 
out  of  repair.    The  entrance  to  Damascus  on 
this  side  is  certainly  not  imposing.  By  which 
road  Saul  approached  it,  or  at  what  distance 
was  the  scene  of  his  miraculous  conversion,  it 
is  impossible  to  decide.    At  last  we  enter  the 
city  proper,  through  anything  but  an  impos 
ing  gateway.    Along  one  street  after  another 
of  odd  painted  houses,  with  projecting  upper 
stories,  like  parts  of  old  London,  which  I  had 
no  idea  was  oriental  fashion,  latticed  windows, 
etc.,  etc.;  the  population  thickening.  Men 
from  their  open  shops, who  eyed  us  curiously; 
crowds  of  women  in  clean,  white,  loose  gar- 
ments, their  faces  completely  concealed  by  a 
thick  handkerchief  drawn  over  them,  and  by 
no  means  attractive  when  any  glimpse  could 
be  caught, — besides  being  most  ungainly  in 
their  carriage  and  movements,  without  the 
slightest  attempt  at  grace  or  manners.  We 
seemed  to  be  passing  right  through  the  city, 
and  were  getting  to  a  somewhat  open  part, 
when  we  were  suddenly  drawn  up  by  J.  R.  at 
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an  obscure-looking  entrance,  which  open 
into  a  fine  court-yard  with  large  central  basi 
and  cooling  fountain,  lemon  and  citron  tre 
all  around,  full  of  bright  yellow  fruit,  an 
were  informed  we  were  to  exchange  our  ten 
life  while  at  Damascus  for  Demetrio's  Hote 
There  is  a  post  daily  from  here  to  Beyrout 
but  the  mail  on  is  only  periodical.  Our  othe 
party  will  catch  up  to  us  to-morrow. 

This  has  been  written  at  innumerable  od 
intervals,  when  a  few  moments  could  b 
snatched,  often  interrupted  by  R.'s  inexorabh  ^ 
whistle  to  mount  or  for  meals,  etc.;  or  paper 
all  blown  about  by  the  wind,  in  the  mos 
tiresome   and    time-wasting    manner,  and 
brought  on  after  all  to  post  at  Beyrout,  as 
found  it  was  no  gain  to  leave  it  at  Damascus 

CENTENNIAL  NOTES 
No.  1. 

THE  LOG  CABIN  OF  NEW  ENGLAND. 

Amid  the  vast  array  of  edifices,  great  anc  M 
small,  tasteful  and   incongruous,  modestlj  h° 
fitting  and  conspicuously  absurd,  nestles  the  ^  e 
log  cabin  of  Massachusetts,  which  has  beer 
erected  to  show  the  peoples  who  are  gatherec  Me: 
to  honor  our  Centennial  year,  how  the  Yan  iw 
kee  fathers  lived  in  the  remote  days,  before  lone 
separation  from  the  fatherland  was  expected  ffeli 
or  desired.    With  a  friend,  from  Boston,  as  fjrti 
my  guide  and  companion,  on  Fifth  mo.  20th  fa 
I  visited  this  enterprising  little  reminder  o:  loud 
by-gone  days,  after  having,  in  former  'visits  to 
given  some  admiring  attention  to  the  amaz  niia 
ing  array  of  grandeur  and  glory  in  the  Main  (ecoi 
Building  ana  in  Memorial  Hall.    The  day  at 
is  intensely  sunshiny,  after  a  week  of  dubi  Iglyi 
ous  or  rainy  tendency,  and  the  grounds,  the  J 
gay  palaces  of  art  and  industry,  and  th(  m 
people  were  looking  their  brightest  and  theii  [otp 
best.    Delight  in  the  results  of  the  genius  its*; 
and  the  industry  of  man  all  too  soon  gives  aoie 
place  to  a  sense  of  weariness,  and  *  it  is  a  rea]  ft 
relief  to  walk  up  the  box- bordered  pathway  tmpt; 
and  sit  down  in  the  rustic  little  porch  of  the  m 
New  England  Lig  House.    It  is,  apparently,  eniet 
an  old-time  one-story  cabin  of  bark- covered  tere 
logs,  with  massive  chimney,  little  windows,  m 
neat  old-fashioned  flower  beds  planted  with  r 
hollyhocks,  thyme,  sage,  spearmint,  lavender,  H 
pinks  and  larkspurs ;  and  a  sense  of  peace  rea-; 
and  quietness,  like  that  which  true  rural  5tt 
simplicity  always  imparts,  is  realized.    The  idies 
hospitable  front  door  is  closed,  the  latch- 1  c 
string  is  nowhere  to  be  seen ;  so  my  friend  itr 
enters  a  little  side  gate  and,  by  some  pass-  rasfa 
word  best  known  to  herself,  finds  a  way  to 
the  interior.    I  sit  in  wondering  and  pleased  iar 
expectation,  and  soon  I  hear  a  welcoming  L( 
voice,  and  am  desired  to  enter  the  same  by-  Ion 
path  to  the  sanctum  of  ye  olden  time. 

Genuine  Yankee  girls,  who  speak  a  rather 
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i  modified  dialect,  such  as  ladies  of  true  cul- 
ture and  wide  experience  can  muster,  receive 
us  in  bright  rustic  style.    One  of  the  sister- 
hood sits  in  front  of  the  broad,  deep  fire  place 
hackling  (I  think  that  is  the  term)  some  flax 
for  the  use  of  the  old  spinning  wheel,  which 
awaits  it  in  the  corner.    The  broad,  low 
room  is  cool  and  shadowy,  and  I  am  invited 
to  take  one  of  the  straight-backed  old  chairs 
beside  the  antique  cradle  wherein  was  rocked 
|  Peregrine  White,  who  was  born  on  the  May- 
-flower, 1620.    Two  wide  awake  dolls  per- 
il sonate  the  babies  of  the  days  of  the  pilgrims, 
•land  smile  up  at  us,  as  perchance  did  the  his- 
Jtoric  Peregrine  at  the  grave  Puritans  who 
!!  looked  in  upon  his  little  couch. 

There  are  books  and  antique  relics  upon 
the  old  centre  table,  and  one  of  the  spirits  of 
the  place  brings  in  an  odorous  bouquet  of 
"  laylocks,"  as  she  assures  us  they  should  be 
called,  and  not  lilacs,  as  some,  in  these  degen- 
erate days,  have  imagined. 

From  the  rafters  depend  dried  herbs  and 
seed  corn  ;  and  crook-necked  gquashes,  sug- 
gesting pumpkin  pies,  hang  conveniently  on 
J  either  side  the  great  fire  place.    Old  china, 
J  of  various  patterns,  is  ranged  on  rude  shelves 
Jon  one  side  of  the  room,  and  mighty  bonnets 
Jof  felt  or  of  straw,  in  shapes  once  dear  to  the 
ailhearts  of  New  England  dames,  hang  osten- 
tatiously on  the  other.    A  warming  pan  and 
0i|a  loud-voiced  old  clock  are  ranged  on  either 
side  of  the  calico  curtained  back  window, 
and  a  well-worn  pair  of  snow  shoes  hang  in 
the  corner.    A  high-backed  settle,  a  kind  of 
seat  best  known  to  our  fathers,  stands  invit- 
ingly by  the  fire  place. 

Over  the  lofty  wooden  mantle  hangs  the 
gun,  the  game  bag,  the  powder  horn  and  the 
3hot  pouch,  intimating  that,  in  the  dark  for- 
ests which  environ  the  log  cabin,  plenty  of 
game  will  reward  the  sportsman. 
I  From  where  I  sit  there  is  a  view  of  a 
VJ tempting  and  mysterious  loft,  draped  with 
'the  east-ofF  garments  of  other  times,  and  a  con- 
venient ladder  leads  upward  ;  but  I  am  more 
interested  in  the  bed-room,  the  door  of  which 
stands  open,  revealing  an  antique  bedstead  of 
mahogany,  on  which  is  a  feather  bed.  The 
label  on  the  sheet  informs  us  that  it  is  200 
years  old,  bearing  the  names  of  Joseph  and 
iBethiah  Southwick,  ancestors  of  one  of  the 
adies  who  do  the  honors  of  the  log  cabin. 
A  quilt  of  imposing  pattern,  in  black  and 
white,  shows  forth  the  apotheosis  of  George 
Washington,  and  a  chair  of  ancient  form, 
suggesting  the  throne  of  Dagobert,  said  to 
bave  been  once  the  property  of  Governor 
Endicott,  invites  to  rest  at  the  bedside. 
Southwick  and  Endicott  are  names  which 
suggest  the  story  of  the  gentle  Cassandra, 
tvhom  Whittier  has  commemorated  in  musi- 


cal ballad  verse,  and  Sewell  has  placed  on 
record  in  his  thoughtful  and  earnest  pages ; 
and  I  turn  questioningly  to  the  presiding 
genius  of  the  place,  who  bears  the  historic 
name.  "  Oh,  yes  !"  she  replies,  "  they  were 
of  the  same  family,  and  I  am  their  lineal 
descendant."  The  pleasing  manners,  and 
quick  intelligence  of  this  lady,  make  her  a 
worthy  representative  of  the  hero  maiden  of 
the  olden  days,  and  my  friend,  who  knows 
her  well,  assures  me  that  she  has  done  deeds 
of  love  and  daring  in  behalf  of  the  victims 
of  oppression  in  our  own  day,  and  has  served 
among  the  noble  women  who  went  forth  from 
homes  of  safety  and  affluence,  during  the 
late  civil  war,  to  bind  up  the  wounds  and 
watch  the  fevered  couch  of  the  stricken 
ones. 

Opposite  the  foot  of  the  bed  is  a  tiny 
writing  desk,  with  drawers  like  a  doll's 
bureau,  once  the  repository  of  the  precious 
papers  of  the  scholarly  John  Alden,  re- 
nowned in  a  gentler  warfare.  Hard  by  hangs 
the  faded  sampler  of  Elizabeth  Holmes,  145- 
years  old  (the  sampler,  not  Elizabeth),  bear- 
ing this  legend  : 

"  This  needlework  of  mine  can  tell, 
I  in  my  youth  was  learned  well ; 
And  by  my  elders  also  taught 
Not  to  spend  my  time  for  naught." 

I  have  enumerated  but  few  of  the  interest- 
ing relics  treasured  in  the  log  cabin  of 
Yankee  land,  and  all  who  spend  an  hour,  as 
I  did,  among  them,  will  question  where  so 
many  antique  treasures  have  been  hidden. 
My  friend  informs  me  that  E.  D.  Southwick 
visited  the  Vienna  Exposition,  and  was  much 
interested  in  examining  the  model  cottages, 
filled  wiih  peasantry,  which  formed  a  pleas- 
ing feature  of  that  great  fair.  The  idea 
occurred  to  her  that  a  veritable  cottage, 
with  all  the  accessories  and  surroundings  of 
the  primitive  days  in  her  own  land,  would 
have  a  corresponding  charm  for  the  visitors 
to  our  International  Exhibition.  The  quaint 
scene  around  us  is  the  result  of  her  efforts, 
and  I  believe  visitors,  from  our  own  and 
from  other  lands,  will  thank  her  for  this  in- 
teresting feature  of  the  Exposition. 

A  modern  kitchen,  with  all  the  conveni- 
ences of  the  American  country  home  in  the se 
days,  adjoins  the  log  cabin,  and  here,  during 
the  summer,  old-fashioned  dinners  of  pot- 
pies,  hasty  puddings,  apple  dumplings,  and 
savory  dishes  of  baked  pork  and  beans,  will 
be  served  to  such  as  desire  to  know  how  the 
heroic  fathers  of  the  land  were  fed. 

It  is  promised  that  the  illusion  will  be  ex- 
tended as  the  season  advances,  and  that  we 
shall  see  the  women  of  the  olden  time  whil- 
ing  away  the  summer  afternoons  in  quilting 
spreads  in  diamonds,  crescents  and  other 
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patterns  beloved  by  the  thrifty  of  their  day, 
and  that  the  gossipy  stories  and  the  tea- 
drinkings  will  be  restored  to  complete  the 
picture,  and  to  show  how  strong  is  the  con- 
trast between  the  new  America  and  the  old. 
When  we  bade  adieu  to  the  ladies  of  the  log 
cabin,  they  extended  a  cordial  invitation  to 
come  again  to  their  quaint  retreat,  which  I 
shall  surely  accept  most  gratefully.    S.  R. 

THE  EVERLASTING  PITY. 
As  lies  the  blue  behind  the  thunder-cloud, 

As  lurk  the  snowdrops  'neath  the  drifted  snow, 
As  the  bright  buds,  till  April  calls  aloud, 

Hide  deep  within  the  black  and  leafless  bough, 
So,  despite  care  and  sorrow,  loss  and  fret, 

God's  loving  pity  guards  His  children's  fates; 
Oh,  in  our  darkness  let  us  trust  Him  yet, 

Whose  Comforter  each  patient  soul  awaits, 
Believe  the  rankling  wound  in  love  is  sent, 

Believe  the  grief  in  chastening  mercy  comes, 
And  so  the  bitter  "why"  to  faith  will  melt, 

And  sorrow  smile  among  her  darlings'  tombs. 
Watchifig  the  violets  gem  the  grassy  lane 

That  late  in  desolate  winter  chill  we  trod, 
Let  the  sweet  flowers  preach  to  the  lonely  pain 

The  everlasting  pity  of  our. God. 
— Tinsley's  Magazine. 

Selected. 
"  LET  WHOSOEVER." 
Let  whosoever  will  inquire 

Of  Spirit  or  of  Seer, 
To  shape  unto  the  heart's  desire 
The  new  life's  vision  clear. 

My  God  !  I  rather  look  to  thee 

Than  to  these  fancies  fond, 
And  wait  till  thou  reveal  to  me 

That  fair  and  far  Beyond  ! 

I  saek  not  of  thine  Eden-land 
The  forms  and  hues  to  know  ; 

What  trees  in  mystic  ord^r  stand, 
What  strange,  sweet  waters  flow  ; 

What  duties  fill  the  heavenly  day, 

Or  converse  glad  and  kind  ; 
Or  how  along  each  shining  way 

The  bright  processions  wind. 

Oh  !  joy  to  hear  with  some  new-born 

The  angels'  greeting  strains  I 
And  sweet  to  see  the  first  fair  morn 

Gild  the  celestial  plains  ! 

But  sweeter  far  to  trust  in  thee 

While  all  is  yet  unknown, 
And  through  the  death-dark  cheerily 

To  walk  with  thee  alone  ! 

In  thee  my  powers,  my  treasures  live, 

To  thee  my  life  must  tend  ; 
Giving  thyself,  thou  all  dost  give, 

0  soul- sufficing  Friend  ! 

An'l  wherefore  should  1  seek  above 

The  city  in  the  sky  ? 
Since  firm  in  faith  and  deep  in  love 

Its  broad  foundations  lie  ! 

Since  in  a  life  of  peace  and  prayer, 
Nor  known  on  earth,  nor  praised  ; 

By  humblest  toil,  by  ceaseless  care, 
Its  holy  towers  are  raised. 


Where  pain  the  soul  hath  purified, 
And  penitence  hath  shriven, 

And  truth  is  crowned  and  glorified, 
There — only  there — is  Heav<-n  ! 


FOR  THE  YOUNG. 

OLD  GERMANTOWN  AND  ITS  FIRST 
RESIDENTS. 

BY  JOSEPH  PUSSEL. 

(Concluded.) 

I  rather  suspect  some  of  my  youDg  friend 
will  be  disappointed  in  my  story  of  Joh 
Kelpius,  "  The  Hermit  of  the  Ridge,"  an 
quite  naturally,  for  the  common  idea  of 
hermit  is  of  some  queer  old  man  who  liv 
in  a  cave  or  hut  by  himself,  who  for  som 
reason  has  become  soured  at  the  world  an 
his  surroundings,  and  has  gone  out  of  it 
far  as  he  can  get.  Of  course,  he  wears  a  Ion 
beard,  and  his  hair  never  feels  the  touch  o 
comb  or  scissors ;  he  talks  wildly  or  not  a 
all,  wears  old  clothes  that  bear  many  sign 
of  unwomanly  patching,  and  his  home  i 
anything  bat  a  desirable  place  to  live.  Peo 
pie  say  he  has  "  a  screw  loose  somewhere/ 
has  been  crossed  in  love,  and  many  sucl 
guesses  and  conclusions,  all  of  which  may  b 
wrong.  This  answers  for  a  description  of  th< 
traditional  hermit.  But  the  man  of  whom 
am  now  writing  was  not  a  hermit  in  an 
sense  like  this. 

John  Kelpius  was  the  son  of  a  Protestan 
minister  at  the  parish  of  Denndorf  in  Tran 
sylvania,  Germany,  who  died  2d  mo.  25rh 
1685,  while  John  was  yet  a  mere  boy.  De 
siring  to  study  Divinity,  he  became  thepupi 
of  Dr.  Johan  Fabricius,  noted  among  othei 
things  for  being  an  excellent  Greek  schola 
and  translator.    In  the  year  1689,  John  ac 
quired  the  degree  of  Magister,  his  thesis  oi  re^ 
that  occasion  being  a  treatise  on  Natura  m: 
Theology.    He  wrote  next  year  an  essay  oi  ivt>: 
"  Whether  heathen  ethics  were  fitted  for  th( 
instruction  of  Christian  youth."    Those  whc  *Lt 
came  with  him  to  the  New  World  wen  ss 
Pietists  or  Boehmists,  originally  under  th«  % 
leadership  of  Johan  Jacob  Zimmerman,  t  fer?' 
minister  of  Wurtemberg  and  an  author  o;  I* 
some  note. 

Gerard  Croese,  who  wrote  a  history  o:  1111 
Friends  in  Holland,  says,  "A  Friend  oi  'to 
Quaker  furnished  the  means  that  brought 
them  over,  and  also  obtained  land  from  Wm  Wl 
Penn  on  which  they  were  to  settle.    They  Pdei 
sailed  (about  40  in  number)  1st  mo.  7th  h- 
1694,  and  arrived  in  the  Delaware  at  New  jil 
castle,  6th  mo.  20th,  at  Philadelphia  the  23d  N 
and  Fit  Germantown  the  24th,  where  the]  taf 
w?re  psobabiy  the  guests  of  the  Friends  a  I  h 
ready  here.  ^ei 

John  Kelpius  was  then  about  21  years  off: 
age.    There  were  other  pious  men  of  learning 
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among  the  emigrants,  as  Selig,  Falckner, 
Bideman,  Rosier,  the  latter  afterwards  a 
noisy  disturber  of  Friends  in  the  Keith  con- 
troversy.   How  long  they  remained  in  Ger- 
mantown  before  settling  on  the  Wissahickon 
is  not  known.    Whittier  says  in  a  note  to  the 
"  Penna.  Pilgrim,"  that  Kelpius  disliked 
Friends  as  being  too  exclusive  in  the  matter 
of  ministers,  but  I  think  our  gentle  poet  is 
imistaken  in  this.    He  wrote  many  letters, 
J  copies  of  which  hav,e  been  preserved,  also  a 
jjj  journal  in  Latin,  descriptive  of  his  voyage 
to  this  country.    This,  and  all  his  manu- 
scripts were  given  to  John  Wister,  his  friend  ; 
they  are  now  in  the  possession  of  C.  J.  Wister 
of  Germantown.    The  letters  are  in  Latin, 
J  German  and  Eoglish,  one  of  them,  addressed 
'lin  English  to  Mr.  Stern  Mornfort  of  Long 
,  J  Island  in  America,  concerning  the  Pietists  of 
J;  Germany,  was  dated,  "In  the  Wilderness, 
aj|l699,  Dec.  11th."    In  this  he  gives  an  an- 
Jswer  for  the  faith  which  is  in  him,  and  also  a 
5j|description  of  the  Pietists  or  Mystics  to  whom 
ij:he  belonged. 

J  "Where  did  he  live?"  is,  of  course,  a 
j  question  you  want  to  have  answered.  I  will 
J  tell  vou.     From  Germantown.  vou  walk 


you. 

[Idown  the  Wissahickon  to  the 


you 
first 


little 


a|wooden  bridge,  which  you  cross,  then  a  brisk 
J!  walk  of  3  or  4  minutes  up  "  Hermit's  Lane  " 
1  J  brings  you  to  the  top  of  the  hill  and  in  sight 
J  of  the  place.  A  log  house,  now  neatly  plas 
Jtered,  stands  over  his  cave,  which  forms  part 
jJof  the  cellar  ;  it  is  about  4  feet  by  10.  A 
jj  spring  in  the  hill-side  below  the  house,  tra- 
Jdition  says,  was  dug  by  Kelpius'  own  hands. 


[Nothing  lovelier  or  better  than  this  warm 
nhiliaide  could  have  been  chosen  as  the  home 
J  of  this  young  enthusiast  and  his  friends  to 
.J dream  away  life,  if  that  life  must  lie  apart 
urs]jfrom  the  homes  of  men,  apart  from  mother's 
0D  love,  from  woman's  love  and  the 

the 
who 
we 
the 

o,  a 


cheery  prat 

tie  of  little  children. 

There  he  read  his  Bible,  as  too  many  had 
done  before  him  and  are  doing  still,  so  in 
tently  and  outwardly  that  the  letter  has 
overgrown  and  hidden  its  true  spiritual  mean- 
0jjing,  and  he  waited  for  the  coming  of  the 
"  Woman  of  the  wilderness,"  "  leaning  on  the 
arm  of  her  beloved  "  with  unswerving  faith 
in  the  literal  fulfillment  of  the  prophecy  of 
the  Revelator.  The  sect  was  called  by  the 
neighbors  "  the  society  of  the  woman  of  the 
wilderness." 

Reading  the  books  of  Daniel  and  of  John 
and  Boeh men's  Morning  Redners,  "  through 
the  stone  of  wi»dom  vouchsafed  to  his  eyes 
alone,"  he  waited  the  coming  of  the  Millenni 
um  with  such  full  assurance,that  he  told  Alex- 
ander Mack,  the  first  Menoonite  preacher  in 
j  Germantown,  that  he  should  not  die  until  he 
J^saw  it. 


John  Kelpius  died  in  1708,  surrounded  by 
bis  friends,  his  spiritual  children,  and  the 
children  of  the  neighborhood  grieving  for  him 
as  though  they  had  lost  a  father.  He  was  only 
35  years  old.  He  was  buried,  it  is  sup- 
posed, in  one  of  the  old  burying  grounds  on 
the  Ridge,  in  Roxborough.  After  his  death, 
the  society  broke  up  and  its  members  went 
out  into  the  busy,  active  world, — some  mar- 
rying. The  Friends  and  others  of  the  goodly 
3eople  living  in  Germantown,  are  said  to 
mve  been  on  loving  terms  with  these  hillside 
hermits,  and  to  have  respected  them  for  their 
piety  and  good  works.  There  is  a  portrait 
of  him  painted  by  Dr.  Christopher  Wilt  of 
Germantown,  who  was  his  friend,  from  which 
likenesses  have  been  taken.  It  represents 
him  in  a  student's  toga  or  gown,  which  some 
say  was  made  of  hair  cloth  or  other  rough 
material,  to  vex  the  flesh. 

Enthusiast  as  he  was,  there  is  a  lesson  for 
us  in  his  brief  career,  for  he  put  in  practice 
what  he  taught,  and  by  the  purity  of  his  life 
gave  evidence  that  he  was  thoroughly  sin- 
cere. We  must  believe  that  the  world  would 
be  better  and  happier  if  more  followed  his 
example,  though  not  after  his  fashion. 
Germantown. 

Think  you  that  judgment  waits  till  the 
doors  of  the  grave  are  opened  ?  It  waits  at 
the  doors  of  your  houses — it  waits  at  the 
corners  of  your  streets  ;  we  are  in  the  midst 
of  judgment — the  creatures  whom  we  crush 
are  our  judges — the  moments  we  fret  away 
are  our  judges — the  elements  that  feed  us 
judge  as  they  minister — and  the  pleasures 
that  deceive  us  judge  as  they  indulge. — 
Kuskin. 

Tennyson,  in  writing  "  In  Memoriam," 
works  himself  out  of  sorrow  into  triumphant 
joy ;  and  whether  or  not  we  follow  his  ex- 
ample and  put  down  our  thoughts  in  writing, 
we  may  at  all  events,  by  judiciously  handling 
our  griefs  and  disappointments,  discover  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  sent,  and  extract 
from  them  materials  for  ultimate  happiness. 
In  the  simple  words  of  the  poet  Cowper — 

u  The  tear  that  is  wiped  wiih  a  little  address) 
May  b8  followed  perhaps  by  a  smile." 
— E.  Whately. 

The  line  of  conduct  chosen  by  a  boy  dur- 
ing the  five  years  from  fifteen  to  twenty  will, 
in  almost  every  instance,  determine  his  char- 
acter for  life.  As  he  is  then  careful  or  care- 
less, prudent  or  imprudent,  industrious  or 
indolent,  truthful  or  dissimulating,  intelligent 
or  ignorant,  temperate  or  dissolute,  so  will  he 
be  in  after  years,  and  it  needs  no  prophet  to 
eas  t  his  horoscope  or  calculate  his  chances. 
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WALKERS. 

Oh,  the  weariness,  the  emptiness,  the  plot- 
ting, the  seeking  rest  and  finding  none,  that 
goes  by  in  the  carriages  while  your  pedes- 
trian is  cheerful,  alert,  refreshed,  with  his 
heart  in  his  hand  and  his  hand  free  to  all  I 
He  looks  down  upon  nobody;  he  is  on  the 
common  level.  His  pores  are  all  open,  his 
circulation  is  active,  his  digestion  good.  His 
heart  is  not  cold,  nor  his  faculties  asleep.  He 
is  the  only  real  traveler  ;  he  alone  tastes  the 
"  gay,  fresh  sentiment  of  the  road." 

Afoot  and  in  the  open  road,  one  has  a  fair 
start  in  life  at  last.  There  is  no  hindrance 
now.  Let  him  put  his  best  foot  forward.  He 
is  on  the  broadest  human  plane.  This  is  the 
level  of  all  the  great  laws  and  heroic  deeds. 
From  this  platform  he  is  eligible  to  any  good 
fortune.  He  was  sighing  for  the  golden  age  ; 
let  him  walk  to  it.  Every  step  brings  him 
nearer.  The  youth  of  the  world  is  but  a  few 
days'  journey  distant.  Indeed,  I  know  per- 
sons who  think  they  have  walked  back  to 
that  fresh  aforetime  of  a  single  bright  Sun- 
day in  autumn  or  spring.  Before  noon  they 
feel  its  airs  upon  their  cheeks,  and  by  night- 
fall, on  the  banks  of  some  quiet  stream,  or 
along  some  path  in  the  woods,  or  on  some 
hill-top,  aver  they  have  heard  the  voices  and 
felt  the  wonder  and  the  mystery  that  so  en- 
chanted the  early  races  of  men. 

John  Burroughs. 


NOTICES. 

Friends  from  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Balti- 
more Yearly  Meetings,  intending  to  attend  Genesee 
Yearly  Meeting,  to  be  held  at  Yarmouth,  can  secure 
return  tickets  from  Buffalo  to  St.  Thomas,  by  way 
of  Canada  Southern  R.  R.,  at  reduced  rates,  by 
coming  by  way  of  Rochester  and  obtaining  their 
tickets  of  Wm.  E.  Hoyt,  ticket  agent  for  that  rail- 
road, at  Rochester,  John  J.  Cornell. 

The  large  committee  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of 
Friends  of  Philadelphia,  appointed  to  visit  its  mem- 
bers and  others  and  in  other  ways  promote  a  better 
acquaintance  amongst  them,  wi'l  hold  its  Quarterly 
Session  on  Sixth-day  evening,  Sixth  month  2d,  at 
8  o'clock,  at  Race  Street  Meeting  House.  Full  at- 
tendance of  those  composing  it  is  desirable. 

George  W.  Hancock,     \  n7  , 
Catherine  M.  Phillips,  /  LLerlts- 

The  first  stated  meeting  of  the  Social  Committee 
will  be  held  at  Race  Street  Meeting  House,  on 
Sixth-day,  Sixth  month  2d,  at  8  o'clock  P.  M. 

George  W.  Hancock, 
Catharine  M.  Phillip 


Clerks. 


Philadelphia  First-day  School  Union  will  hold  its 
closing  meeting  lor  the  season,  on  Sixth-day  eve- 
ning, Sixth  month  9th,  at  Girard  Avenue  Meeting 


House. 


James  H.  Atkinson,  Clerk. 


The  next  Social  Gathering  of  Friends  will  be  Total  first  13  days....238,734 
held  in  the  Library  room,  Race  street,  on  Second-    — Pub.  Ledger. 


day  evening,  Sixth  month 
extended. 


5th.    General  invitaticl 


ITEMS. 

Communication  with  Europe  by  the«Anglo-Ame:' 
ican  cable  is  restored. 

Alexander  Agassiz  has  given  the  University  < 
Michigan  12  specimens  of  the  selacian  fish  whic 
his  father  collected  during  his  deep-sea  dredgic 
expedition  off  the  coast  of  South  America. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  now  240,000  Angoi 
goats  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  quite  an  industry 
anticipated  in  breeding  them,  as  their  skins  mak 
excellent  lap-robes  and  gloves,  while  their  wool 
very  valuable. 

Prop.  D.  S.  Jordan,  of  Indianapolis,  will  con 
duct  a  summer  School  of  Science  during  the  con 
ing  season  in  the  mountains  of  East  Tennessee.  Tr. 
members  of  the  school  will  collect  specimens  of  tb 
birds,  reptiles,  fishes,  insects  and  plants  of  thi 
region. — Pop.  Sci.  Monthly. 

The  present  century  is  remarkable  for  engineerir 
works  of  great  importance  to  the  commercial  world 
and  now  it  is  proposed  to  unite  the  Black  and  Ca 
pian  seas  by  a  caual  connecting,  the  tributaries  < 
the  Kouma  and  the  Manytch,  rivers  draining  tt 
northern  portion  of  the  Caucaus. 

The  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  of  England,  ha 
ing  been  advised  by  eminent  counsel  that  the  tern 
of  their  charter  require  them  to  admit  women  i 
candidates  for  their  diploma,  have  announced  th 
they  are  now  ready  to  admit  women  to  their  ffl 
aminations  on  the  same  conditions  as  men. — Po 
Sci.  Monthly. 

Nearly  all  the  amber  of  commerce  comes  froi 
Eastern  Prussia,  where  it  is  obtained  by  dredgin 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  just  off  the  coast.  It  w 
recently  discovered  that  amber  occurs  in  a  depos 
called  the  "  blue  earth."  It  has  been  suppos* 
that  this  deposit  extends  for  some  distance  inlan 
and  a  shaft  was  recently  sunk  to  determine  th 
point.  At  the  depth  of  140  feet  there  was  found 
stratum  of  "  blue  earth  "  without  amber,  and  tv 
feet  in  thickness  ;  then  came  another  stratum  fr 
feet  thick,  which  was  rich  in  amber. — Pub.  Ledge,, 

Philadelphia  and  Vienna. — Table  showing  t 
comparative  number  of  visitors  during  the  first 
days  at  the  International  Exhibitions  at  Viennl 
1873,  and  at  Philadelphia,  1876.  The  Vienna  fi,T 
ures  commence  with  the  first  day  at  the  regull 
price  ;  the  first  four  days,  at  high  prices,  when  ve  I 
few  people  attended,  are  omitted.  Sundays  are  all 
omitted  in  the  Vienna  figures: 

Philadelphia  Vienna 
pay  -visitors.  pay  visitors  I 

First  day   76,214  4,149 

Second  day   14,722  11,990 

Third  day   10,252  9,516 

Fourth  day   11,658  5,354 

Fifth  day   10,896  2,049 

Sixth  day   7,056  3,457 

Seventh  day   12,117  3,788 

Eighth  day   11,054  4,331 

Ninth  day   16,100  3,825 

Tenth  day   18,191  3,979 

Eleventh  day   12,402  6,721 

Twelfth  day   17,542  7,141 

Thirteenth  day   20,530  6,429 
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A    MEMORIAL    OF    THE  MONTHLY  MEETING 
OF  FRIENDS  OF  PHILDELPHIA,  CON- 
CERNING WILLIAM  DORSEY. 

Under  a  sense  of  the  obligations  which  we 
owe  to  survivors,  we  are  drawn  to  bear  tes- 
timony to  the  valued  services  and  faithful 
labors  of  our  deceased  Friend,  William 
Dorsey. 

He  was  the  son  of  Benedict  and  Mary 
Dorsey,  and  was  born  in  Philadelphia  on  the 
eighteenth  day  of  the  Tenth  Month,  1810. 
His  parents  were  exemplary  members  of  our 
religious  Society,  and  were  noted  for  their 
hospitality.  Their  home  and  its  surround- 
ings were  comfortable  and  attractive.  They 
were  loving  and  kind,  and  indulgent  where 
als  they  believed  no  testimony  or  principle  was 
involved.  William's  love  for  hi?  parents, 
and  his  desire  to  do  right  had  a  restraining 
influence  over  him  which  led  him  to  follow 
their  wishes,  and  his  duty  became  his  plea- 
sure. This  obedience  made  it  more  easy  for 
bim,  in  after  life,  to  yield  to  the  guidance  of 
his  Heavenly  Father. 

He  had,  from  childhood,  a  delicate  consti- 
tution, and  was  never  in  the  enjoyment  of 
robust  health.  Owing  to  an  extremely  sen- 
sitive organization,  he  felt  the  necessity  of 
keeping  continually  on  the  watch  that  he 
might  be  enabled,  with  the  assistance  of 
Divine  Grace,  to  control  the  excitability  of 
his  temperament. 
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We  have  no  record  of  his  early  religious 
experience,  nor  of  the  secret  visitations  which 
induced  him  to  seek  after  heavenly  treasure. 
It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  influence  of 
the  home  circle,  the  watchful  care  of  near 
relatives,  and  the  exercises  of  beloved  minis- 
tering Friends,  tended  to  preserve  his  early 
life  in  the  path  of  rectitude  and  prepare  the 
soil  for  the  seed  of  the  Kingdom. 

In  1834,  he  married  Elizabeth  K.  Knight. 
In  a  few  years  he  was  deprived,  by  death,  of 
this  beloved  companion.  This  dispensation 
tended  to  purify  his  mind  and  bring  him  into 
closer  communion  with  his  Heavenly  Father. 
Being  thus  brought  low,  he  was  willing  to 
yield  more  unreservedly  to  the  Divine  call. 
He  was  afterwards  united  in  marriage  with 
Susanna  Haydock,  and  in  1858  she  was  re- 
moved by  death.  Having  thus  suffered  af- 
fliction, he  was  the  better  prepared  to  com- 
fort the  mourner,  and  to  sympathize  with  the 
bereaved. 

In  the  year  1841,  he  accompanied  our 
friend,  George  Truman,  in  a  visit  to  the 
families  of  this  Monthly  Meeting,  and  in 
1847,  with  the  approbation  of  Friends,  he 
joined  him  in  a  visit  to  some  parts  of  New 
England  and  the  British  Provinces,  and 
while  engaged  in  the  latter  service,  he  made 
his  appearance  more  fully  as  a  public  Minis- 
ter than  he  had  previously.  Having  for 
some  time  borne  testimony  to  the  cause  of 
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Truth  in  our  religious  assemblies,  his  gift  was 
acknowledged  by  the  Monthly  Meeting,  on 
the  eighteenth  of  the  Tenth  Month,  1853. 

His  manner  of  speaking  was  earnest  and 
impressive,  often  calling  to  a  surrender  of 
the  will  to  the  government  of  Christ,  as  the 
only  means  by  which  we  can  experience  an 
overcoming  of  the  world,  and  be  strength- 
ened to  meet,  with  fortitude  and  resignation, 
the  trials  and  afflictions  of  this  life.  In  sup- 
plication he  was  simple,  brief  and  fervent; 
evincing  a  spirit  bowed  under  a  reverent 
sense  of  the  Divine  presence. 

He  was,  for  many  years,  a  member  of  the 
Representative  Committee,  and  was  actively 
engaged  in  services  on  behalf  of  our  Society, 
being  frequently  appointed  to  present  its 
views  on  the  subject  of  War  to  legislative 
bodies  and  heads  of  departments,  and  we 
have  reason  to  believe  these  representations 
were  not  without  influence. 

He  was  also  an  efficient  member  of  the 
Indian  Committee  of  the  Yearly  Meeting, 
his  acquaintance  with  public  men  and  mea- 
sures enabling  him  to  be  of  especial  service. 

His  interest  was  not  exclusively  confined 
to  objects  connected  with  his  own  religious 
Society.  His  sympathies  went  forth  towards 
all,  embracing  the  cause  of  the  slave  and  the 
freedman,  the  poor  and  the  afflicted ;  unto 
these  he  extended  aid  and  religious  consola- 
tion when  suitable  opportunities  offered. 

As  a  manager  of  Swarthmore  College,  he 
was  religiously  concerned  for  the  guarded 
education  and  training  of  those  entrusted  to 
its  care.  He  frequently  visited  the  institu- 
tion, and  his  words  of  wise  counsel  harmon- 
ized conflicting  interests.  His  visits  to  the 
religious  meetings  of  the  College  were  sea- 
sons of  deep  baptism  to  many  minds.  He 
manifested  a  loving  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
the  children  of  all  our  schools,  where  his 
warm  and  earnest  sympathies  encouraged 
and  strengthened  them  in  their  labors.  The 
young  who  attended  our  Meetings  listened  to 
him  with  respectful  attention,  and  were  ever 
ready  to  offer  a  tribute  of  love  to  one  who 
had  so  endeared  himself  to  them  by  the  ten 
derness  of  his  spirit. 

They  remember  the  loving  smile  which 
came  with  the  warm  greeting,  the  joyous  eye 
beaming  with  light,  and  the  brightening 
countenance,  illuminated  with  the  love  of  his 
heart.  They  recall  die  gentle  gladness  with 
which  he  entered  into  their  innocent  plea- 
sures, and  the  sympathy  with  which  he  lis- 
tened to  their  troubles,  his  thoughtful  ten- 
derness on  account  of  their  inexperience;  and 
the  g«  ntleness  and  excellence  of  bis  counsel. 
He  was  to  them  a  messenger  of  plad  tidings, 
assuring  them  that  a  willing  obedience  to  the 
Father's  guidance  could   not  sadden  the 


young  life,  but  would  enrich  every  true  en- 
joyment. 

In  a  letter  written  to  a  young  friend  a  | 
short  time  before  his  death,  he  said  :  "  It  is 
a  blessed  thing  to  '  Remember  now  thy  Cre- 1 
ator  in  the  days  of  thy  youth.'  The  promise  I 
has  been  given,  '  They  that  seek  me  early 
shall  find  me;'  it  will  bring  thee  under  the 
power  of  the  cross,  but  the  cross  is  not  a 
gloomy  burden  to  those  who  are  willing 
cheerfully  to  accept  it ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
yoke  it  imposes  is  easy  and  the  burden  light." 
Such  were  the  simple  lessons  of  encourage- 
ment and  hope  that  he  bore  to  the  youthful 
mind,  and  in  these  we  recognize  the  life  and 
power  which  come  from  the  Divine  anointing. 

As  he  advanced  in  years,  this  bond  of 
sympathy  with  the  young  appeared  to 
strengthen,  and  the  desire  which  he  had  that 
they  should  be  instructed  in  that  which 
would  tend  to  their  present  and  eternal  wel- 
fare, led  him,  as  one  of  the  earliest  promoters  — 
of  First-day  schools,  to  gather  into  his  I 


house  at  stated  times  the  youth  of  all  classes. 

His  ever  acceptable  word  of  encourage- 
ment was  given  when  opportunity  offered,  to 
those  engaged  in  this  work,  and  his  desire 
was  earnest  that  they  should  constantly  seek 
for  direction  from  the  Power  that  called  them 
into  it.  The  oft  repeated  admonition,  "Teach 
the  dear  children  the  love  of  God,"  "  En- 
deavor to  lead  them  in  the  path  of  simple 
obedience,"  we  doubt  not,  has  been  so  im- 
pressed on  their  minds  that  as  good  seed  it 
has  been  disseminated  and  has  brought  forth 
fruit. 

In  the  year  1866,  he  felt  it  required  of  him 
to  offer  a  religious  visit  to  the  families  be- 
longing to  this  Monthly  Meeting,  and  having 
the  approbation  of  Friends,  he  entered  upon 
the  service.  These  visits,  we  believe,  will  be 
long  remembered  by  many  to  whom  his 
words  were  addressed.  While  in  the  prose- \ 
cution  of  his  business  there  was  a  constant 
demand  on  his  time  and  energies ;  he  did 
not  allow  engagements  of  that  character,  or 
love  of  ease,  to  interfere  with  what  he  felt 
required  by  his  Divine  Master. 

In  the  course  of  his  ministry,  he  visited  all 
our  Yearly  Meetings,  and  some  of  them  on 
several  occasions,  besides  attending  manyi 
religious  engagements  nearer  home.  Whether 
we  regard  him  as  occupied  in  the  perform- 
ance of  public  duty,  in  his  social  intercourse, 
or  in  the  counting  house,  we  remember  him 
8S  relying  on  the  indwelling  Spirit  of  God  to  i 
direct  his  steps.  In  this  Divine  power  his 
faith  failed  not,  and  trusting  therein,  he  wasi 
enabled  to  pursue  his  way  with  increased 
confidence,  giving  evidence  (hat  he  realized 
the  blessing  pronounced  on  those  who  ".seek 
first  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  its  righteous- 
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Hess,"  and  have  all  things  needful  added 
i  thereunto. 

j  He  attended  Girard  Avenue  Meeting  on 
.  First-day  morning,  the  4th  of  the  Tenth 
j  month,  1874,  and  on  the  evening  of  the 
j  same  day  he  was  at  Race  street  Meeting, 
»  where  he  bore  an  impressive  testimony  to  the 
i  sustaining  power  of  the  "  Bread  of  Life." 
,  He  was  again  at  Race  street  on  the  Fourth- 
!  day  morning  following,  and  appeared  in  a 
'  solemn  prayer,  which  left  a  dee(j  impression. 
.  He  had  been  somewhat  indisposed  for  sev- 
|  eral  days,  and  returning  to  his  home  at  Ger- 

I  mantown,  he  gradually  grew  weaker  and 
passed  quietly  away  on  the  12th  of  the  Tenth 

f  month,  1874,  aged  nearly  64  years, 
j  We  have  thus  endeavored  to  hold  up  the 
t  example  of  an  active,  useful  and  religious 
j  life.  May  the  memory  of  it  be  blessed  to  us 
.  and  may  we  realize  the  desire  which  he  so 
8  often  earnestly  expressed  that  ws  might 
8  4t  feel  the  love  of  God  in  our  hearts  and  show 
it  forth  in  our  lives." 

We  cannot  more  appropriately  close  this 
5  i  testimony  than  with  one  of  his  own  utter- 
8 1  ances  in  the  words  of  the  dear  Master  whom 

I I  he  loved,  "  If  ye  know  these  things,  happy 
i  :i  are  ye  if  ye  do  them." 

j  ;    Read  and  approved  in  the  Monthly  Meet- 
.  ing  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia,  held  by  ad- 
e  journment,  the  26th  of  First  month,  1876, 
.1  and  signed  on  behalf  thereof  by 
i  Samuel  S  Ash,      )  , 

1  Jane  P.  Grahame,  )  Clerhs' 


H      FURTHER  SELECTIONS  EROM  THE  LATE 
YEARLY  MEETING  MINUTES. 

9 

I  The  Joint  Committee  on  the  subject  of  the 
e  I  Discipline  introduced  from  Philadelphia 
8 1  Quarterly  Meeting  to  our  last  Yearly  Meet- 
ing,  and  continued  to  report  thereon,  made 
(  the  following  report.  It  was  concluded  to 
j  print  it  in  the  Extracts,  and  refer  the  sub- 
r  ject,  for  further  consideration,  to  our  next 
t! Yearly  Meeting: 

"  To  the  Yearly  Meeting  now  sitting. — The 
H  |  joint  Committee  appointed  at  our  last  Yearly 
B  Meeting,  and  continued  for  the  purpose  of 
.  (applying  to  the  several  par's  of  our  Disci- 
[  pline,  the  change  proposed  'that  women 
i_  iFriends  shall  have  the  same  voice  as  men  in 
, : sail  the  business  meetings  of  the  Society,' 
J  having  carefully  examined  our  Book  ot 
fl  Discipline  and  deliberately  considered  the 
jj  subject,  are,  very  generally,  united  in  recom- 
t  mending  the  following  alterations: 
^  "In  Book  of  Discipline,  edition  of  1868-9. 
i  [  "On  pages  7  and  8,  uuderhead  of  Appeal*, 
I  so  changed  as  to  require  Joint  Committees  of 
A  men  and  women  Friends. 

"  On  page  9,  under  Arbitrations,  the  words 


'  or  her  *  introduced  in  the  first  line  after  the 
word  him. 

"On  page  10,  the  word  'Friends'  substi- 
tuted for  the  word  men,  in  the  fifth  line  from 
the  bottom  of  page. 

"  On  page  12,  the  word  brotherly  erased,  in 
second  line,  and  the  word  he,  in  the  seven- 
teenth line,  and  the  words  '  or  she '  intro- 
duced, in  the  twenty-first  line,  after  the  word 
he. 

"  Under  Births  and  Burials,  on  page  16, 
the  words  to  him  erased  in  the  seventh  line. 

"  Under  Certificates,  on  page  19,  omit  sec- 
ond paragraph  and  insert  in  place  thereof 
the  following : — All  certificates  of  removal, 
prepared  and  approved  by  one  Meeting, 
must  be  sent  to  the  other,  and,  if  there  ap- 
proved, signed  by  the  clerks  of  both.  All 
certificates  received  must  be  read  and  min- 
uted in  both  meetings.' 

"  On  page  29,  under  Convinced  Persons, 
first  and  second  lines  altered  to  read  *  when 
both  meetings  are  satisfied/  instead  of  when 
the  meeting  is  satisfied. 

"  Under  the  head  of  Discipline  and  Meet- 
ings for  Discipline,  page  33,  introduce  the 
words  '  of  both  men  and  women  Friends/  in 
the  second  line  of  first  paragraph,  and  on 
page  38,  after  the  first  paragraph  introduce 
the  following ;  *  In  dealing  with  offenders, 
the  men's  and  women's  meetings  should  pro- 
ceed separately  until  a  judgment  is  arrived 
at,  when,  if  the  labor  shall  have  been  effec- 
tual, a  minute  may  be  made  and  the  case 
closed ;  but  if  not,  it  should  be  presented  to 
the  other  meeting,  that  if  further  labor 
should  be  thought  best  it  may  be  jointly  pro- 
ceeded in,  and  the  result  should  be  united 
with  by  both  meetings,  which  result  should 
be  communicated  to  the  individual  by  the 
meeting  in  which  the  case  originated.' 

"  Under  Marriages,  page  47,  altered  to 
read  'should  either  of  the  parties  have 
children/  instead  of  should  the  woman  be  a 
widow  having  children. 

"  Under  Meetings  for  Worship,  page  58, 
erase  the  word  brotherly  in  the  fifteenth  line 
from  top  of  page. 

"Under  Ministers  and  Elders,  page  62, 
introduce  the  words  '  of  each  sex '  in  the 
sixth  line,  and  the  word  'joint '  in  the  twenty- 
second  line. 

"  Under  Moderation  and  Temperance,  page 
70,  in  first  line  erase  the  words  wives  and. 

"  Under  Oaths,  page  78,  in  fourteenth  line, 
altered  from  to  extend  brotherly  labor,  to  read 
'  extend  labor  in  love.' 

"  Under  Parents  and  Children,  page  £2,  in 
sixth  line,  introduce  the  words  '  and  moth- 
ers '  after  the  word  fathers. 

"Un'ter  Trade,  paj;e  107,  introduce  the 
words  '  or  she '  after  the  word  he  in  the 
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twenty-first  line,  and  the  words  4  or  her ' 
after  the  word  his  in  the  twenty-second  line, 
and  in  the  twenty-third  line  change  the  read- 
ing from  till  he  has  fairly  paid  off  his  former 
debts,  to  read  '  till  the  former  debts  have  been 
fairly  paid/ 

"  And  lastly,  strike  out  all  under  the  head 
of  Women's  Meetings. 

Caleb  Clothier, 
Elwood  Thomas, 
Mary  S.  Lippincott, 
Susan  Carroll. 
Philadelphia,  5th  mo.  15th,  1876." 
The  names  of  Dillwyn  Parrish,  No.  1017 
Cherry  street,  and  Jos.  C.  Turnpenny,  No. 
813  Spruce  street,  as  correspondents  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting,  were  united  with. 

THE    SUMMARY    MINUTE,     EMBRACING     SOME    OP  THE 
EXERCISES   OP  THE  MEN'S  YEARLY  MEETING. 

"  While  engaged  in  the  consideration  of 
the  state  of  society  among  us,  as  introduced 
to  our  notice  in  the  replies  to  the  Queries 
from  our  several  branches,  we  were  impressed 
with  the  great  importance  of  having  the 
testimonies  embraced  therein,  and  the  con- 
stant maintenance  thereof,  brought  to  our 
individual  attention  as  closely  as  was  the 
query  of  the  Divine  Master  to  Peter,  '  Lovest 
thou  me  more  than  these  ?' 

"  An  earnest  desire  prevailed  that  all  our 
meetings  may  be  held  in  the  power  of  God  ; 
and  in  order  that  our  meetings  for  Divine 
Worship  may  be  rendered  seasons  of  spiritual 
enjoyment  and  edification,  we  must  withdraw 
the  mind  from  all  temporal  objects  and 
direct  our  thoughts  and  aspirations  to  Him 
who  is  ever  present  with  us,  and  ready  to 
help  those  who  sincerely  seek  and  wait  upon 
Him. 

"  There  is  a  silent  ministry  through  which 
God  speaks  to  the  soul,  and  in  a  rightly 
gathered  assembly  this  may  spread  from 
heart  to  heart,  even  without  the  use  of  words, 
for  the  holy  oil  flows  from  vessel  to  vessel 
until  all  are  made  to  partake  of  the  heavenly 
influence. 

"  We  are  assured  that  the  attendance  of 
our  religious  meetings,  if  held  in  this  man- 
ner, would  be  regarded  as  a  privilege  to  be 
sought,  no  less  than  a  service  to  be  per- 
formed, and  that  we  should  go  forth  from 
them  refreshed  and  strengthened,  better  pre- 
pared to  perform  the  duties  and  sustain  the 
burdens  of  life. 

"  An  earnest  concern  is  felt  that  parents 
and  guardians  may  discourage  the  reading  of 
those  pernicious  publications  which  corrupt 
the  mind  and  vitiate  the  taste,  aud  that  they 
may  select,  for  reading  in  their  families,  in- 
structive works  calculated  to  impart  useful 
knowledge,  and  to  promote  the  growth  of 
Christian  principles. 

"  The  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the 


family  circle  was  recommended  as  a  mean 
of  promoting  spiritual  progress,  for  the 
precious  writings,  when  read  under  the  e 
lightening  power  of  Divine  Grace,  are  '  ab 
to  make  wise  unto  salvation,  through  fait 
which  is  in  Jesus  Christ.' 

"  The  subject  of  the  proper  training 
children  in  membership  with  us,  was  broug 
before  the  meeting  by  reading  the  report 
the  Committee  on  Education,  and  a  livel 
exercise  was  expressed,  by  many,  that  a 
opportunity  may  be  afforded  to  them  ail 
acquire  such  useful  knowledge  as  will 
them  for  the  duties  of  life,  and  enable  the 
to  enjoy  the  blessings  intended  for  us  all  b; 
the  beneficent  Creator. 

"The  development  of  the  intellectua 
faculties,  and  the  storing  of  the  mind  witl 
knowledge,  were,  doubtless,  designed,  by  th< 
Author  of  our  being,  as  a  duty  to  be  per 
formed,  but  the  growth  of  the  soul  in  virtu< 
and  purity,  through  obedience  to  the  dictate! 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  the  highest  and  best  o: 
all  the  attainments  permitted  to  man. 

"We  have  again  to  acknowledge,  witl 
grateful  hearts,  that  we  have  been  refreshec 
together  during  the  sessions  of  this  Yearly 
Meeting  with  the  evidence  of  Divine  regar* 
and  have  been  enabled,  under  the  influen 
thereof,  to  transact  the  important  concer 
that  have  claimed  our  attention  in  brotherl; 
love  and  condescension. 

"  Thankful  for  the  favor,  we  now  conclud 
to  meet  again,  at  the  usual  time  next  yea 
if  so  permitted. 

"Extracted  from  the  Minutes. 

"Benjamin  G.  Foulke,  Clerk" 

THE  CLOSING  MINUTES  OP  WOMEN'S  YEARLY  MEETIN< 

"  During  the  consideration  of  the  testing 
nies  comprised  in  the  Queries,  we  have  be 
impressed  with  a  renewed  conviction  of  oi$ 
individual  responsibilities.  Tender  entreatw 
were  offered  that  we  do  not  neglect  t" 
attendance  of  our  Meetings  for  Worship,  a 
that  we  should  not  make  engagements  whic 
will  prevent  us  from  assembling  in  the  mi< 
die  of  the  week.    Our  dear,  young  membe 
have  been  solicited  to  give  the  aid  of  the 
spirits  to  offer  in  unison  the  worship  due 
our  Heavenly  Father.    Sympathy  was  e: 
pressed  for  those  in  isolated  situations,  wl 
have  not  the  privilege  of  uniting  with  the 
friends  in  this  public  service.    II  these  wou 
gather  their  families,  craving  the  aid 
Divine  Power  to  minister  unto  their  vario 
needs,  they  would  realize  the  Lord  to  be 
their  midst  breaking  the  bread  of  life,  ai 
others  might  be  drawn  to  partake  with  the 
of  this  spiritual  communion. 

"  We  have  felt  our  testimony  to  a  free  gosr 
ministry  to  be  precious,  and  that  we  shou 
endeavor  so  to  exalt  it,  that  all  may  see  ai 
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acknowledge  its  beauty  and  ^cellence. 
Earnest  desires  were  expressed  that  those  who 
feel  the  commission  to  give  unto  the  people 
the  word  of  the  Lord,  may  prayerfully  wait 
for  the  divine  anointing  to  prepare  for  the 
required  service. 

"  The  luxury,  extravagance,  intemperance 
and  pernicious  reading  of  the  present  time, 
have  occasioned  deep  concern.  We  have 
been  called  to  a  close  examination  of  the 
ground  of  our  profession — that  underlying 
every  other  consideration  is  the  deeper 
thought  that  we  are  Christian  women,  and, 
as  such,  we  should  exercise  the  moral  cour- 
age which  will  enable  us  to  resist  corrupting 
influences — not  conforming  to  the  vain  and 
frivolous  fashions,  which  too  often  deform  the 
eautiful  mould  in  which  our  Heavenly 
ather  has  cast  the  human  form,  seeking 
rather  to  be  transformed  by  the  renewing  of 
His  divine  spirit. 

"  Mothers  are  exhorted  to  train  their  child- 
ren to  obedience  from  early  infancy.  To  do 
this  it  is  necessary  that  they  know  themselves 
to  be  regulated  by  the  principle  of  Divine 
Truth,  observing  a  care  not  to  decorate  the 
jinfantile  form  in  such  attire  as  does  not  be- 
pome  the  simplicity  we  profess. 

"A  deep  concern  has  overspread  our  minds, 
n  view  of  the   present  condition  of  the 
ndians,  as  an  effort  is  being  made  to  turn 
hem  over  to  the  War  Department.    Our  de- 
ires  are  earnest  that  those  who  are  endeavor- 
ng  to  avert  this  calamity  may  be  blessed  in 
heir  efforts, 
i  Our  business  has  been  conducted  with 
uch  harmony  and  love.    The  precious  feei- 
ng that  has  overshadowed  us  in  our  closing 
sion  has  given  cause  for  thankfulness,  and 
he  evidence  that  the  Lord  our  God  is  still 
ble  to  bring  laborers  into  his  vineyard, 
uring  us  that  only  the  ministrations  from 
is  holy  hand  will  redound  to  his  praise. 

"  Martha  Mellor,  Clerk.11 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
ISABELLA  WILLIAMS. 

Friendship  would  ask  the  privilege  of  in- 
lerting  a  few  lines  commemorative  of  the 
urtues  of  one  whose  unobtrusive  life  caused 
ler  to  be  but  little  known  outside  the  circle 
»f  her  friends  and  relatives. 

Isabella  Williams  was  a  woman  whose 
tumble  demeanor  and  gentleness  of  spirit 
indeared  her  to  those  who  knew  her.  She 
fas  not  demonstrative  in  her  profession  of 
personal  regard  or  religious  feeling,  but  her 
-cts  of  coasiderate  kindness  indicated  the 
houghtfulness  of  her  mind  as  well  as  the  af- 
ections  of  her  heart.  Her  unostentatious 
iharities  were  quietly  extended  to  individ- 
uals borne  down  by  depressing  circumstances 


and  much  relief  has  been  afforded  through 
her  aid  and  sympathy. 

The  even  tenor  of  her  life  was  not  dis- 
turbed by  any  extraordinary  event,  and  it 
seems  as  though  the  blessings  may  have 
rested  on  her  which  were  spoken  of  by  the 
Divine  Messenger,  as  appertaining  to  the 
"  meek,"  the  "  merciful,"  and  the  "  pure  in 
heart."  There  is  also  ground  to  believe  that 
she  is  numbered  among  the  blessed  of  the 
Father,  who  are  invited  to  "  inherit  the  king- 
dom "  prepared  for  those  who  "  visited  the 
sick,"  "  fed  the  hungry,"  and  "  clothed  the 
naked,"  and  who  in  self-forgetfulness  in- 
quired, "  When  were  these  things  done  ?  " 

Her  pathway  was  marked  by  a  cheerful 
obedience  to  a  sense  of  right,  and  her  con- 
duct regulated  by  a  desire  to  do  to  others  as 
she  would  have  them  do  to  her.  She  aimed 
at  no  distinction,  coveted  no  preferences,  was 
unselfish  in  character,  and  pursued  her  on- 
ward course  with  a  calm  reliance  on  the 
helping  hand  of  divine  Power. 

While  feeling  the  loss  of  a  much-valued 
friend,  and  extending  our  sympathy  to  the 
younger  as  well  as  the  older  members  of  the 
family  circle,  we  hold  in  remembrance  that 
her  pure  and  innocent  life  brought  a  peace- 
ful close,  and  that  she  left  behind  her  an 
example  worthy  of  imitation.  W. 

Philadelphia,  Fifth  mo.  29th,  1876. 


Selected. 
GENUINE  BELIEF. 

How  shall  we  find  out  what  we  believe? 
By  noting  that  upon  which  we  act.  That 
upon  which  we  act  is  our  own  faith,— that 
upon  which  we  do  not  act  is  not  our  own 
faith,  fancy  it  as  we  may.  This  is  a  good 
test.  What  opinion,  or  principle,  or  feeling 
do  we  act  upon  ?  What  is  the  food  of  every 
day  ?  To  one  it  may  be  a  conviction,  to  an- 
other a  sentiment,  but  whatever  it  be  that 
produces  action, — is  our  belief,  nothing  else. 
Jesus  refers  to  his  acts  as  proofs  of  his  divin- 
ity :  "  My  works  bear  witness  to  me."  Just 
so  do  our  works  bear  witness  to  us.  Our 
faith  cannot  be  hidden.  Life  is  a  traitor, 
and  tells  the  secret  we  would  keep.  We 
imagine  we  believe  one  thing,  and  do  in  re- 
ality believe  another.  Let  us  say  that  we 
believe  that  virtue  is  the  only  good,  but  if, 
in  life,  we  seek  other  good,  if  we  are  un- 
happy at  not  obtaining  it,  does  not  this  show 
that  we  are  quite  mistaken,  that  many  things 
rival  virtue  with  us,  perhaps  quite  surpass 
it  ?  Let  us  say  that  a  chivalric  generosity  is 
the  most  ennobling  sentiment,  that  to  give 
without  pay,  to  pour  forth  talent,  time,  kind- 
ness, without  thought  of  return,  is  regal  and 
sublime;  it  is  the  sign  and  token  of  intellect- 
ual and  moral  wealth  ;   that  it  is  only  the 
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poor  in  intellect,  the  feeble  in  virtue,  who 
would  be  paid  in  kind  for  what  they  do ; 
let  us  rejoice  in  the  fancied  lavish  of  our 
mental  treasures,  thoughts,  and  convictions 
and  feelings  ;  yet  if  we  find  ourselves  touched 
by  neglect,  hurt  hy  unkindoess  from  those  to 
whom  we  had  done  kindness,  pining  with  the 
indifference  of  those  to  whom  we  have  given 
of  our  mind  or  heart,  it  shows  that  we  were 
under  an  error,  that  we  gave  not  in  regal 
profuseness,  but  lent  or  sold  only.  What  is 
our  desire  to  have  our  kindness  or  powers 
felt,  but  a  wish  to  be  paid  for  what  we  do  ? 
We  are  willing,  we  think,  to  impart  time, 
thought,  ability  of  any  kind,  we  ask  no  re- 
turn, oh  no,  we  only  wish  our  gifts  appre- 
ciated ;  and  what  is  this  desire  of  apprecia- 
tion, but  giving  with  the  hope  of  return, 
which  is  no  gift  at  all.  We  are  made  to  be 
givers,  each  in  our  way ;  but  we  descend 
from  our  rank,  and  hire  ourselves  out  for 
praise,  for  love,  for  approbation.  Suppose 
we  impart  to  others  knowledge  that  we  have 
wrung  from  the  fathomless  mine  of  toil  and 
sorrow,  and  they  receive  it  as  carelessly  as  if 
it  were  the  merest  common  places  of  expe- 
rience ;  suppose  we  manifest  to  another  kind- 
ness and  friendship,  that  with  us  have  been 
the  victory  over  resentment  and  pride,  and 
myriad  wounded  sensibilities,  and  he  or  she 
to  whom  we  show  it,  take  it  as  a  due,  un- 
knowing or  uncaring  what  it  cost,  will  our 
gift  be  less  for  that  ?  We  are  sons  of  God, 
let  us  give  as  sons  of  God,  time,  thought, 
forbearance  and  forgiveness,  patience  and 
help,  what  though  they  who  receive  neither 
know  nor  care  for  the  giver,  cannot  we  af- 
ford to  throw  away, — we  whose  treasure- 
house  is  the  perpetual  inspiration  of  the 
eternal  Father?  That  which  we  live  we  be- 
lieve ;  every  living  thing  hath  faith  in  some- 
what, for  faith  is  the  food  of  life.  If  we 
believe  in  God,  we  shall  live  to  God  ;  if  we 
believe  in  vanity,  in  falseness,  we  shall  live 
to  them.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  finding 
out  what  we  believe,  but  for  this  purpose  we 
need  not  think  over  what  we  have  heard 
others  say,  or  have  said  ourselves,  but  sim- 
ply ask,  From  what  motive,  in  what  senti- 
ment did  I  act  or  speak  yesterday — to-day — 
now  ?  This  belief  or  sentiment  is  the  home 
we  are  dwelling  in ;  we  must  not  hide  our 
eyes  to  it,  and  fancy  we  are  living  in  other 
mansions;  if  we  wish  to  go  on  we  must  find 
out  where  we  are ;  if  we  would  attain  to  the 
true  home  of  the  soul,  we  must  learn  in  what 
shanty  it  is  now  cowering. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
NEGLECT  OF  THE  NEEDLE. 

There  has  been  a  not  unfounded  fear  of 
late  that  the  introduction  of  sewing  machines, 


and  their  marvelous  perfection  of  work,  will 
lead  to  the  neglect  of  the  beautiful  art  of 
working  well  with  the  needle,  and  that  many 
among  our  girta  will  be  permitted  to  grow  to 
womanhood  without  acquiring  that  most  wo- 
manly of  all  accomplishments.  It  may  seem 
scarcely  worth  while  to  sit  patiently  for  hours 
over  work  which  the  machine,  under  skillful 
hands,  can  accomplish  in  one-sixth  of  the 
time,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
sewing  machine  is  not  always  at  band,  and 
that  the  knowledge  of  the  fine  art  of  sewing 
cannot  be  gained  without  this  patient  prac- 
tice. Besides,  many  parts  of  one's  clothing 
cannot  be  made  by  the  machine,  and  there  is 
always  much  finishing  that  requires  neat 
hand  sewing;  so  there  is  abundant  reason 
why  our  girls  should  acquire  the  art  of  mak- 
ing a  neat,  strong  button  hole,  of  putting  on  a 
binding  with  mathematical  accuracy,  of 
darning  the  chance  tear,  or  of  repairing  the 
ravages  of  time  in  their  apparel. 

Indeed,  the  use  of  the  needle  is  no  insig- 
nificant part  of  the  education  which  is  needed 
for  the  girl  who  is  liable  to  be  called  to  the 
responsible  post  of  a  wife,  and  the  mistress  of 
a  household.  By  all  means  let  her  not  be- 
deprived  of  the  needed  instruction  ami  train- 
ing, and  let  her,  if  her  health  will  permit, 
find  out  for  herself  how  great  is  the  charm  of 
a  good  sewing  machine,  and  how  extensive 
are  its  capabilities. 

Thoughtful  observers  have  been  interested 
in  the  question  as  to  how  far  the  loss  of  the 
quiet,  industrious,  meditative  hours  of  appli- 
cation to  the  comparatively  tedious  and  mon- 
otonous work  of  the  needle  may  have  modi- 
fied the  intellectual  and  spiritual  development 
of  the  rising  generation  of  girls.  But  perhaps 
those  who  saw  the  spinning  wheel  vanish 
from  the  rural  homes  of  our  fathers  may 
have  had  as  grave  apprehensions  of  moral 
loss  resulting  from  the  abandonment  of  that 
time  honored  industry ;  yet  not  even  the 
most  conservative  of  the  lovers  of  the  olden 
times,  and  the  good  old  days  would  ask  the 
restoration  of  the  spinning  wheel. 

Wonderful,  indeed,  are  the  industrial 
changes  which  improved  machinery  and  new 
inventions  are  making,  and  the  end  is,  per- 
haps, yet  afar  off.  The  mechanic  and  scientist 
are  experimenting,  devising  and  tt  sting  con- 
tinually, and  laying  before  the  world  con- 
trivances by  which  one  brain  and  one  pair  of 
hands  may  do  the  w  ork  of  many ;  and  mot-t  un- 
wise is  that  conservatism  which  rejects  the  aid 
offered  by  the  cultured  and  acute  intellect  of 
the  time  in  the  performance  of  the  work  of  life. 

Yet  we  hold  that  the  need  e  is  not  yet 
entirely  superseded,  and  that  it  is  worthy 
still  to  play  its  accustomed  part  in  the  edu- 
cation of  our  girls.  S.  R. 
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TEACHING. 

Being  one  of  the  workers  in  the  First- day 
school  cause,  and  haviog  fait  the  necessity  of 
moving  with  caution  in  the  matter,  I  wish  to 
throw  out  a  few  hints  to  those  engaged  in  the 
work.  Our  main  object  in  gathering  the 
children  together  is  for  religious  instruc 
Hon,  and  it  remains  as  true  now  as  ever  it 
was,  that  "  we  can  only  know  the  things  of 
God  by  the  Spirit  of  God."  We  cannot  as- 
sume and  teach  that  as  truth  of  which  we 
have  not  had  living  experience.  All  the 
declarations  that  have  been  left  on  record  by 
those  who  have  gone  before  us,  can  only  be 
used  as  corroborate  testimony. 

The  truth  of  any  principle  can  be  only 
made  clear  and  convincing  to  the  mind  by 
the  direct  evidence  of  the  Divine  Mind  act- 
ing on  the  human  mind.  Therefore,  where 
certain  things  are  assumed  as  truth,  and 
taught  with  all  the  power,  energy  and  zeal 
of  the  natural  parts  speaking  to  the  natural 
part,  there  will  be  no  spiritual  growth. 
Neither  can  it  be  assumed  that  no  one  is 
prepared  to  teach  of  Divine  things  who  has 
not  attained  an  advanced  spiritual  growth. 
The  work  of  regeneration  is  not  accomplished 
in  a  day,  and  we  can  bear  to  these  young 
minds  a  testimony,  that  what  we  profess  to 
bring  home  to  their  minds  is  true  by  our  own 
experience  and  by  corroborative  evidence.— 
From  the  memoranda  of  John  JET.  Reid. 


XIII  CHAPTER  OP  I  CORINTHIANS  ACCORDING 
TO  THE  NEW  TRANSLATION. 

Though  I  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men 
and  of  angels,  and  have  not  love,  I  am  be- 
come as  sounding  brass,  or  a  tinkling  cymbal. 
And  though  I  have  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and 
understand  all  mysteries,  and  all  knowledge  ; 
and  though  I  have  all  faith,  so  as  to  remove 
mountains,  and  have  not  love,  I  am  nothing. 
And  though  I  bestow  all  my  goods  in  food, 
and  though  I  give  up  my  body  that  I  may 
be  burned,  and  have  not  love,  it  profits  me 
nothing. 

Love  suffers  long,  is  kind ;  love  envies  not ; 
love  vaunts  not  itself,  is  not  puffed  up,  does 
not  behave  itself  unseemly,  seeks  not  its  own, 
is  not  easily  provoked,  imputes  no  evil,  re- 
joices not  at  unrighteousness,  but  rejoices  with 
the  truth  ;  bears  all  things,  believes  all  things, 
hopes  all  things.  Love  never  fails;  but 
whether  there  are  prophesying?,  they  shall 
be  done  away  ;  whether  tongues,  they  shall 
cease;  whether  knowledge,  it  shall  be  done 
away.  For  we  know  in  part,  and  we  pro- 
phesy in  part.  But  when  that  which  is  per- 
fect shall  come,  then  that  which  is  in  part 
shall  be  done  -away. 


When  I  was  a  child,  I  spake  as  a  child,  I 
thought  as  a  child,  I  reasoned  as  a  child. 
For  we  see  now  in  a  mirror,  obscurely  ;  but 
then  face  to  face.  Now  I  know  in  part; 
but  then  I  shall  know  fully,  even  as  I  am 
fully  known. 

And  now  remain  faith,  hope,  love ;  these 
three ;  and  the  greatest  of  these  is  love. 


'  Blessed  are  the  Dead  who  Die  in  the 
Lord. — It  is  a  beautiful  privilege  of  those 
who  have  lived  upon  Christian  principles  to 
die  calmly  and  without  change  of  views  or 
character.  They  need  no  change.  They 
have  known  the  simplicity,  the  reasonable- 
ness, the  spiritual  yet  practical  character  of 
the  gospel  of  Christ.  They  expect  to  live  in 
another  world  upon  the  same  eternal  princi- 
pless  they  have  lived  upon  in  this,  and  to 
find  God  none  other,  none  less  true,  holy, 
merciful,  than  they  have  found  him  here. 
The  future,  dim  in  its  scenery  and  circum- 
stances, is  clear  as  day  in  its  moral  and  spir- 
itual aspects.  Knowing  Christ  and  knowing 
God,  they  know  futurity  in  the  only  way  it 
concerns  them  to  know  it,  p.s  the  continuation 
of  the  undying  sentiments,  affections,  princi- 
ples they  have  experienced  here, — the  reign 
of  the  same  justice,  holiness  and  truth  which 
they  have  served,  loved,  worshipped  in  the 
flesh.  Blessed  the  man  whose  life  has  made 
him  the  friend  of  God  and  God  his  friend, 
and  whom  death  cannot  daunt  and  futurity 
does  not  threaten. — II.  W.  Bellows, 


^SCRAPS^ 

FROM      UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 

While  with  thee,  and  those  of  riper  expe- 
rience than  myself,  I  like  to  glean  from  the 
rich  grain  that  is  being  garnered ;  yet  my 
heart  goes  out  with  a  thrill  of  warmth  and 
welcome  to  the  younger  ones,  whose  desires 
are  for  purer  life  and  higher  truth ;  and  to 
these  it  is  seldom  that  words  and  experience 
and  the  revealings  of  the  Holy  Spirit  do  not 
flow,  with  more  or  less  freedom.  For  myself  and 
those  who  have  entered  upon  the  sterner  du- 
ties, and  realize  the  uncertainty  of  the  plea- 
sures of  this  life,  I  can  see  why  we  should, 
from  a  greater  or  less  comprehension  of  the 
value  of  an  eternal  over  a  transient  life,  enter 
upon  the  labor  that  leads  to  the  greater  re- 
ward !  But  for  the  young  and  joyous  heart, 
that  has  not  yet  tasted  the  bitter  that  lies  in 
the  illusory  cup  of  selfish  pleasure,  that  is 
still  reveling  in  the  sweets  that  lie  nearest 
innocency,  and  yet,  in  the  leadings  of  the 
dear  Lord  and  Shepherd,  has  laid  its  gift 
upon  the  altar  and  covenanted  itself  to  the 
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Master's  service,  there  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
greater  reward,  a  fuller  measure  of  the  All- 
wise  Father's  love,  than  to  us  who  know  the 
insufficiency  of  human  support,  and  turn  to 
atk  the  help  we  can  find  nowhere  else. 

Thy  questions  as  to  the  effect  of  the  minis- 
try upon  us  are  not  new  ones  in  my  own  ex- 
perience. Sometimes  ^hen  the  offering  is  in 
itself  all  right  and  by  authority,  we  may  not 
be  the  ones  for  whom  the  message  is ;  and 
however,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sermon  may 
be  without  the  true  power,  as  is  too  often  the 
case,  we  are  at  times  left  without  ability  to 
distinguish — our  judgment  is  taken  from  us, 
that  we  may  not  rest  satisfied  with  ourselves 
or  others,  but  seek  the  Fountain  itself,  where 
we  can  find  living  water  to  quench  our  thirst. 
Ministers  are,  of  course,  human,  and  like  our- 
selves sometimes  fall  short  of  their  measure 
of  watchfulness;  and  woe  is  unto  the  poor 
seeker  who  pins  his  faith  upon  human  falli- 
bility, for  it  will  be  rudely  shaken.  "  There  is 
none  good  but  one,  that  is  God  ;"  and  in  Him 
alone  can  we  trust.  Therefore,  let  us  not 
waste  time  in  searching  for  wisdom  elsewhere, 
but  draw  near  in  the  prayer  of  the  closet,  to 
Him  who  can  reveal  to  us  our  duty  with 
which  alone  we  have  to  do.  My  lesson  has 
often  been  to  learn  patience  in  waiting  under 
the  cloud,  bearing  calmly  the  darkness,  and 
keeping  my  heart  above  the  fears,  doubts  and 
anxieties  that  assailed  it.  If  I  can  do  this,  I 
am  content,  for  it  is  well. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  SIXTH  MONTH  10,  1876. 

The  Opening  op  the  Centennial  on 
First-days. — The  present  agitation  of  this 
subject,  as  our  readers  know,  has  arisen  from 
the  action  of  the  Centennial  Commission  in 
closing  the  Exhibition  on  First  days. 

There  are  weighty  arguments  for,  as  well 
as  against,  this  decision  of  the  Commission, 
and  we  earnestly  hope  wise  counsels  will  pre- 
vail, and  the  preservation  of  public  morals 
and  the  promotion  of  happiness  among  the 
people  be  suffered  to  outweigh  every  other 
consideration. 

That  some  concession  ought  to  be  made 
to  the  public  demand  for  admission  on  the 
only  day  which  many  of  the  working  men 
and  women  of  our  city  can  really  feel  to  be 
their  own,  must  be  the  judgment  of  every  un- 
biased mind. 


The  enforcement  of  the  Jewish  code  in  ref-  «Di 
erence  to  the  Seventh  or  Sabbath  day,  so  & 
strenuously  insisted  upon  by  Sabbatarians,  is  p 
entirely  without  the  sanction  of  the  New  Tes-  f 
tament.  It  belongs  properly  to  that  small  p 
class  of  our  citizens  who  worship  God  accord-  Ii 
ing  to  the  laws  of  Moses.  To  them  the  day  W 
is  made  sacred  by  its  association  with  the  P 
laws  and  ceremonies  of  their  religion,  ss  given  f] 
by  Divine  command,  and  there  is  a  great  H 
want  of  consistency  in  those  Christian  sects  f 
who  hold  that  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  changed  ( 
only  from  the  seventh  to  the  first  day  of  the  h 
week,  is  as  binding  upon  the  Christian  as  the  |ai 
Jew ;  for,  if  it  is  continued  as  a  part  of  our  ii: 
Christian  obligation,  it  ought  to  be  observed  h 
according  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  and  ex»  h 
tend  to  ever}7  minutiae  of  the  household  ands  can 
its  occupants,  which  not  even  the  straightest  to 
of  its  adherents  professes  now  to  observe.  ke 

Jesus  makes  no  mention  of  the  fourth  com-,  k 
mandment,  except  as  an  institution  that  was  to 
abused,  and  perverted  from  its  original  intent  1 
by  the  customs  and  traditions  of  men.  jd 

That  relaxation  from  the  busy  cares  and  the  ■ 
avocations  of  life  is  essential  to  proper  enjoy-  of 
ment  and  to  a  healthy  development  of  mindl  the 
and  body  is  acknowledged  by  the  wisest  and;  b 
best  thinkers  of  all  Christian  nations.  The  are 
spiritual  insight  of  the  great  Hebrew  lawgiver  m 
is  nowhere  more  plainly  seen  than  in  the  set-  no 
ting  apart  one  day  in  seven  upon  which  noj  1 
secular  labor  was  to  be  performed.  All  the  lit 
efforts  of  legislation  since  his  time  have  not!  lift 
improved  on  this  division,  and  it  standsjtat 
among  the  ordinances  of  man  as  an  inherent  out 
right,  which  he  may  claim,  mot  only  for  him-  api 
self  but  for  the  brute  creatures  that  serve  Die 
him,  as  theirs  by  every  sentiment  of  human-  m 
ity  and  justice.  to] 

But  every  candid  mind  must  see  that  there  ttf 
are  qualifying  circumstances.  The  processes  pi 
of  nature  are  continuous,  though  all  that  are  i  m 
regulated  by  growth  and  decay  observe  ires 
"times  and  seasons."  We  gather  from  this  ;  Hi: 
a  lesson  that  ought  not  to  be  disregarded.  \  * 
And  while,  for  the  greater  convenience  of  all, ; 
one  special  day  is  set  apart  and  sanctioned  r 
by  authority,  for  relaxation  from  toil,  the  j  h 
largest  liberty  in  the  use  thereof  must  be  !: 
the  right  of  every  rational  being,  limited  - 
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■  only  by  the  restriction  that  in  its  enjoyment 
'  the  rights  of  others  are  not  trespassed  upon. 
m  In  a  government  "  of  the  people,  for  the  peo- 
ple," more  than  anywhere  else,  must  this 
yielding  to  the  rights  of  others  be  maintained. 
It  is  not  the  letter,  but  the  spirit  of  the  imti- 
tion  that  most  concerns  us.    The  guardians 
\  of  the  public  morals,  the  conservators  of  the 
public  welfare,  must  stand  between  the  rapa- 
city of  the  hard-hearted  employer  and  his  de- 
,  pendent  employee. 

Our  youth,  who  find,  often,  the  day  of 
respite  from  the  accustomed  labor  of  their 
hands  a  day  of  weariness  for  want  of  some- 
thing to  do,  are  to  be  preserved  from  the  en- 
ticements of  the  dram-shop,  the  gaming-table 
!  and  all  such  debasing  pleasures ;  and  this 
|  cannot  be  done  simply  by  building  houses  of 
"  worship,  and  proclaiming  that  the  day  is  to 
be  kept  "  holy  to  the  Lord,"  by  assembling  in 
these,  for  prayer  and  praise  and  Christian  in- 
istruction. 

Many  do,  indeed,  find  highest  enjoyment 
Eand  truest  peace  in  thus  presenting  themselves 
; before  the  Holy  One  ;  but  a  large  proportion 
of  nearly  every  community  are  not  found  in 
!  these  assemblies.  It  is  this  class  that  must 
have  earnest,  thoughtful  consideration  ;  they 
are  found  in  every  condition  of  society,  and 
under  favorable  as  well  as  unfavorable  sur- 
roundings. 

To  open  halls  of  science,  libraries,  and  in- 
stitutions of  art,  and  whatever  else  tend  to 
lift  tbem  out  of  themselves,  and  the  gratifi- 
cations and  instincts  of  the  animal  nature,  on 
[one  day  of  the  week,  and  that  the  day  set 
napart  for  "  best  things,"  cannot  but  promote 
the  highest  and  truest  interests  of  all,  for 
I  such  a  course  gives  to  every  individual  the 
only  means  that  can  be  afforded  to  use,  with- 
out censure  or  invidious  reflection,  the  appro- 
priated time  lawfully  granted  for  relaxation 
dand  rest.  Let  us  not  be  afraid  to  do  right ; 
results  are  with  the  Divine  Care-taker;  in 
(His  hands  we  may  safely  rest  every  issue. 


MARRIED. 

VANDERBECK — ROBERTS. — On  Fifth  month 
25th,  1876,  under  the  care  of  Green  Street  Monthly 
Meeting,  Philadelphia,  George  H.  Vanderbeck  to 
Evalena  L.,  daughter  of  Samuel  T.  Roberts,  all  of 
this  city. 


,    RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  TOUR  IN  LOWER  EGYPT, 
PALESTINE  AND  SYRIA. 
No.  10. 

Fourth  month  5th. — We  spent  yesterday 
(First-day)  here  (Damascus)  very  quietly, 
the  rest  being  invaluable  to  us  ;  we  only  took 
a  short  walk  in  the  evening.    We  are  much 
pleased  with  this  experience  ot  an  oriental 
hotel.    Let  me  attempt  t3  describe  it.  An 
unpromising,  low  entrance,  immediately  out 
of  the  street,  in  a  long,  blank,  white,  mud 
wall,  introduces  us  into  an  ante-court-yard, 
very  ordinary  looking,  but  with  a  fountain 
which  opened  into  a  large,  airy,  open  court 
with  a  capacious  basin  of  water  in  the  centre 
and  several  fountains ;  fine,  tall  lemon  and 
citron  trees  threw  a  grateful  shade,  and  were 
still  loaded  with   magnificent  fruit.  The 
pavement  is  marble  and  mosaic.    On  one 
side  is  a  deep  recess  with  a  raised  platform  or 
dais  furnished  with  a  large  table,  ottomans, 
easy  chairs,  sofas,  cushions,  etc.,  and  the 
divan.     On  other  sides,  a  very  handsome 
and  elegantly  furnished  drawing  room,  the 
dining  saloon,  etc. ;  the  remainder  filled  up 
with  lofty  and  capacious  bed-rooms  on  the 
ground  level.    A  flight  of  stone  stairs  leading 
to  galleries  along  which  there  are  splendid 
suites  of  chambers ;  and  then  a  second  flight 
of  stepson  to  the  flat  roof — an  evening  prom- 
enade in  the  hot  weather.    The  whole  is  gai- 
ly painted,  but  is  very  slight;  lightness,  not 
durability,  seems  to  be  the  object  aimed  at  in 
all  the  better  class  of  buildings  here.  The 
table  is  abundant  and  excellent,  the  service 
prompt  end  efficient,  and  everything  cleanly ; 
the  landlord  most  attentive  and  obliging,  and 
anxious  to  please  his  guests ;  he  is  a  fine  fel- 
low, a  Greek,  native  of  Sparta,  and  speaks 
English  sufficiently  as  do  also  some  of  his 
staff.    I  need  scarcely  say  what  a  relief  it  has 
been  to  find  ourselves  in  such  good  quarters. 

Being  a  parcel  of  dry  goods  when  we  arrived, 
the  first  call  was  for  something  to  drink. 
The  wine  drinkers  tested  the  different  sorts 
and  did  not  like  them.  Wine  was  for  lemon- 
ade. It  is  never  made  here  and  kept  in  bot- 
tles ;  but  it  was  amusing  and  interesting  to 
see  the  very  lemons  gathered  off  the  tree, 
and  the  cooling  draught  presently  brought. 
It  was  most  delicious,  and  there  was  a  great 
run  for  lemonade  afterwards. 

There  was  a  sprinkling  of  rain  several 
times  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  during 
the  night  the  wind  rose  and  rain  fell  in  tor- 
rents. We  thought  of  our  friends  of  No.  1 
section,  probably  encamped  on  that  exposed, 
bare  rock  at  Kefr  H.  .  .  It  was  so,  and 
they  suffered  extreme  inconvenience  as  well 
as  some  alarm.  Besides  the  rain  getting  in 
everywhere,  the  pole  of  the  ladies'  tent,  with 
five  unprotected  inmates,  was  snapped  in  the 
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night,  and  the  tent,  of  course,  half  overturned, 
to  their  sad  discomfiture  and  dismay.  The 
rumors  we  had  heard  of  other  misfortunes  at 
Jerusalem  are  also  confirmed.  When  at  that 
city  the  second  time,  their  encampment  was 
visited  by  some  very  clever  adept,  who  man- 
aged to  extract  a  large  sum  in  gold  from  J. 
Cook's  trunk,  and  rifled  valuables  to  a  con- 
siderable amount  from  the  ladies'  portman- 
teaus, including  jewels,  etc.,  belonging  to  the 
late  deceased  lady.  It  was  so  evidently  done 
by  some  one  who  "  knew  all  about  it,"  that 
suspicion  naturally  fell  first  upon  some  of  the 
officials.  J.  C.  hopes  to  recover  the  property, 
or  its  value,  by  the  strong  representations  he 
has  made  to  the  local  government  who  hold 
all  dragomen  and  other  paid  officials  person- 
ally responsible  in  such  cases,  or  even  the 
town  itself,  where  there  are  grounds  for  the 
suspicion  of  treachery.  It  was  quite  cold  in 
the  evening  after  the  rain. 

Fourth  month  6th. — We  started  presently 
after  breakfast  to  see  the  city  and  its  curiosi- 
ties with  a  competent  guide.  An  enormous 
plane  tree,  40  feet  round,  and  others  of  near- 
ly equal  girth,  in  open  places.  Through  the 
horse-market;  Saladin's  tomb  seen  through  a 
grated  window  in  the  centre  of  a  Mahomme- 
dan  school-room.  The  grand  Mosque,  neces- 
sitating the  usual  slipper  ceremony,  occupies 
a  vast,  oblong  space,  piazza  round,  and  small 
temple  on  each  side.  In  the  covered  aisles, 
very  imposing  rows. of  columns;  Arabic  in- 
scriptions of  passages  from  the  Koran.  The 
unity  and  simplicity  of  the  style  very  strik- 
ing. It  was  formerly  very  much  larger. 
There  is,  nevertheless,  an  air  of  shabbiness 
and  neglect  about  the  whole  of  it,  as  there  is 
about  everything  Mahommetan.  It  is  curious 
also  to  see  that  the  vulgar  and  indecent 
habit  of  scribbling  names,  caricatures,  etc., 
over  everything  was  by  no  means  English  or 
European.  Even  their  sacred  places  are 
greatly  disfigured  by  Arabic  and  other  names 
and  effusions.  Noticed  the  effect  of  lines  of 
columns  431  feet  in  one  length,  lofty  and 
massive  —  solemn,  though  bald.  Near  the 
centre  a  handsome  tomb  to  John  the  Baptist's 
head.  A  well  near  of  holy  water  (St.  John's) 
protected  by  an  umbrella  from  pollution  of 
the  doves,  which  are  allowed  to  fly  about 
freely  within  the  sanctuary.  Drank,  of  course, 
of  the  water  drawn  by  a  dervish  looking  at- 
tendant; the  same  sort  of  official  scrupulous- 
ly preventing  us  infidels  approaching  too 
near  some  of  the  sacred  objects,  religious 
books,  etc.  Ascended  one  of  the  minarets, 
commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  whole  city, 
encircled  by  its  rich  foliage  in  remarkable 
contrast  with  the  desert  around,  and  snow- 
capped Hermon  in  the  distance.  Many  of 
the  streets  are  arcaded  over  or  screened  by 


pointed  wooden  roofs  to  exclude  the  sun  V 
the  pathway  either  hard  trodden  earth  (mud  rj 
in  bad  weather)  or  pitched  very  roughly  and  J 
irregularly,  and  very  fatiguing  to  walk  along,  J 
They  are  not,  however,  so  encumbered  wit! 
horses,  mules  and  donkeys  as  at  Cairo,  and  r 
with  camels,  not  at  all.  The  lazy  dogs  ap-  |E| 
pear  to  be  the  true  lords  of  the  soil,  and  lay  ^ 
about  everywhere,  right  in  the  way,  and  will  ^ 
not  stir  for  anyone.  They  bark,  yell  and  ?u 
snarl,  but  never  bite.  There  are  said  to  be  ! 
80,000  in  Damascus,  without  domicile.  The1  ^ 
groups  of  women  in  their  loose,  white,  chemise-  f, 
like  dresses,  and  those  horrid  thick  handker-  J 1 
chiefs  closely  muffling  their  faces,  do  not  re-  m, 
concile  one  in  the  least  to  an  inspection  oj  r 
the  streets  and  shops.  Visited  several  of  the  '"0I 
houses  of  the  more  wealth ly  citizens,  which  F1 
are  regularly  made  a  show  of  when  the  owners  m 
are  not  present.  1st,  Moslem  (Ali  Bey's), 
where  we  had  to  wait  duly  in  the  court  yard  KI 
for  the  ladies  to  escape  out  of  sight.  Our  j 
ladies  were  afterwards  informed  that  they  r 
might  have  an  interview.  So,  after  we  had  ^ 
withdrawn,  the  inverview  took  place.  mF 
must,  of  course,  leave  the  (interesting)  details  '1D1 
to  one  of  them.  2d,  a  rich  Jewish  mer<  "8 
chant  and  banker.  !  M 

There  the  unveiled  ladies  came  to  see  us,  H 
and  seemed  delighted  and  very  merry.  Oae,  F 
the  younger  one,  was  fair  and  commanding  1  [ 
as  any  Deborah  or  Miriam,  but  very  stout!  ¥ 
and  good  humored.  They  all  tinge  the  eye 
brows  and  lashes  deep  black  (with  herma) 8" 
which  gives  the  eye  a  prominent,  piercing  ^ 
lustre,  but  is  otherwise  anything  but  attrac- 
tive ;  3d,  a  "  Greek  Catholic's"  (Effendi  Sha  j° 
Caobi),  and  4th  another  Christian  gentleman's!  ™e 
They  are  all  on  a  similar  model,  with  theii  N 
characteristic  differences.  Approached  oul itc 
of  a  shabby  lane  or  passage  into  a  neglected lls' 
ante-court,  which  opens  into  an  airy,  band-1  ™ 
somely  marbled  and  painted  court,  planted  ( 
with  orange  and  lemon  trees,  etc.,  and  orna-1  Jct 
mented  with  fragrant  flowers.  Around  are!  M 
arranged  the  luxurious  ladies'  saloon  (or  en  1011 
tertainiug  divan),  gorgeous  in  gilding  and  ^ 
painting,  very  lofty  and  spacious,  and  otheil ln> 
apartments  in  harmony  with  the  taste  and!  ft0 
requirements  of  the  owner.  They  all  have* 
the  appearance  of  ephemeral  show  and  ex^ 11 
pense,  and  an  entire  want  of  permanence  and  to 
solidity  for  which  their  superficial  gorgeous-1  ^ 
ness  is  no  compensation.  Visited  the  gold  \ 
and  silver  workers'  bazaar ;  much  going  on 
in  the  manufacture  of  showy  trinkets,  all  exJ  Ji 
cessively dear.  SweetmeatBazaar.  Exchanged 
(of  dry  goods).  Entered  the  street  called  J< 
"Straight,"  running  from  east  to  west;Je 
should  be  called  "Strait ;"  Silk  Bazaar;  House  « 
of  Judas,  converted  into  a  Mosque.  Woolj* 
and  cotton  markets.    Clothes  bazaar.   "  Call-  H 
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\ng  to  prayers," — the  inevitable  plate  outf  ide. 
[Perfume  Bazaar.  "Nouradeen's  Tomb." 
Mahommetan  School.  Jewish  Quarter. 
Out  of  the  gate  at  the  end  of  (Strait  st.)  A 
fine  central  arch  and  two  side  arches  (now 
built  up)  showing  that  the  street  was  formerly 
a  magnificent  one  of  three  distinct  thorough- 
fares and  probably  colonnades  the  whole 
(length,  of  which  three  pillars  are  shown  re- 
maining near  the  centre.  Proceeding  outside 
along  the  wall  for  some  distance,  we  were 
mown  the  dilapidated  window  in  the  wall, 
aut  of  which  Paul  was  let  down  in  a  basket, 
[t  is  above  a  blocked-up  archway,  encum- 
bered with  rubbish ;  close  by  in  a  walled 
garden,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  is 
shown  the  tomb  of  "  St.  George," — the  por- 
ter who  left  Paul  down.  Through  the  Chris- 
tian quarter,  which  was  destroyed  at  the 
time  of  the  great  massacre,  and  has  not  since 
been  rebuilt.  Shown  the  house  of  Ananias 
lown  some  steps,  nicely  kept  up  as  a  sort 
)f  chapel,  with  a  few  tawdry  pictures  in  it. 
Ice  ground  level,  if  the  house  is  genuine,  is 
orobably  that  of  the  original  street.  Miss 
fames'  interesting  girls'  school  for  some  of 
the  higher  class  of  Jewesses,  Greeks  and  a 
•few  Mohammedans.  English  and  Arabic, 
singing,  etc.,  and  a  small  infant  school  in  an 
ixcellent  range  of  airy  buildings.  Partook 
!l>f  a  refreshing,  iced  drink  (Sherbet)  most 
grateful  in  our  long,  weary  walk,  for  which 
he  striking  of  something  like  a  small  gong 
s  the  sign.  It  is  made  at  the  instant  for  each 
customer,  colored  and  flavored  ad  libiium  for 
iibout  Id.  per  glass,  not  intoxicating,  very 
jiool  and  delicious.  Ju9t  looked  in  at  one  of 
;he  large  cafe,  which  was  tolerably  thronged 
—dominoes,  cards,  smoking,  coffee  drinking, 
«tc ,  etc.,  going  on.  The  river  "Abana" 
•ushing  by  the  whole  extent  of  the  back  seats 
und  verandah. 

On  our  return  to  the  hotel  we  found  our 
section,  No.  1,  had  arrived.  The  account  of 
iheir  robbery  was  confirmed.  Considerable 
jompression  was  needful,  in  order  to  accom- 
modate their  whole  party  in  the  hotel.  Be- 
fore leaving  Damascus  I  must  subjoin  the 
promised  report  of  a  visit  to  one  of  the 
|iiarems,  as  follows:  "After  inspecting  one 
i>r  two  of  the  principal  apartments  of  a  Da- 
mascus mansion,  intimation  was  given  to  our 
conductor,  that  if  agreeable  to  us,  the  ladies 
i)f  the  harem  would  be  pleased  to  receive  a 
irisit  from  us.  This,  we  were  all  ready  enough 
o  fall  in  with,  and  our  party  at  once  divided, 
he  gentlemen  retreating  to  the  central  court ; 
wo  little  boys  were  allowed  to  remain  with 
he  ladies.  Several  young  girls  soon  made 
heir  appearance,  but  instantly  retreated  on 
jatchiug  sight  of  some  of  our  gentlemen  ;  they 
eon  returned  and  led  us  to  an  apartment 


where  sat  one  or  two  old  women  miserably 
dressed,  who  were  joined  by  two  or  three 
others.  We  pretty  soon  inferred  from  a  very 
old  woman,  squatting  on  the  floor,  that  it  was 
time  for  us  to  depart ;  we  took  the  first  hint, 
and  supposed  our  entertainment  was  con- 
cluded ;  but  these  same  young  girls  (one  of 
them  quite  black)  now  conducted  us  to  a 
larger  and  much  better  apartment,  where  sat 
two  females  in  the  oriental  fashion,  much  bet- 
ter dressed  than  those  we  had  just  visited,  and 
I  think,  these  were  the  ladies  of  the  house. 
Having  no  interpreter,  there  could  be  no  con- 
versation, but  their  sham  horrors  at  the  pre- 
sence of  the  two  little  boys  was  quite  unmis- 
takable; they,  however,  seemed  very  un- 
willing for  them  to  leave.  Their  horror  was* 
shown  by  loud  and  most  unlady-like  laugh- 
ing ;  they  were  very  earnest  that  we  should 
take  seats  by  their  side  on  the  divan ;  but 
there  was  nothing  but  laughing  and  the  most 
unpleasing  behavior  till  we  all  felt  complete- 
ly disgusted.  They  finally  offered  us  their 
pipes,  which  we  did  not  accept;  we  were 
afterwards  told,  a  refusal  to  do  so,  was  a 
great  affront;  we  were  very  glad  to  rise  from 
our  low  seats  and  take  our  leave  as  soon  as 
we  suitably  could,  though  by  no  means  sorry 
to  be  able  to  realize  this  melancholy  phase  of 
eastern  life." 

Fourth  month  6th. — Our  horses  were 
brought  to  the  door  of  the  hotel  at  half-past 
nine.  The  other  section  followed  in  one  day, 
and  we  finally  re  united  at  Beyrout.  The 
exit  from  Damascus,  on  this  side,  is  much 
more  attractive  than  the  road  by  which  we 
entered ;  but,  I  think  I  must  say,  that  al- 
though there  is  much  more  practical  industry 
going  on  than  at  Cairo,  or  any  other  eastern 
city  we  had  visited,  Damascus  is  but  a  very 
shabby  capital  after  all.  Everything  in  it 
appears  so  unsubstantial,  very  odd  in  archi- 
tecture, tawdry  in  embellishment,  with  the 
usual  and  stemingly  indispensable  contrasts 
of  heaps  of  rubbish,  and  mingled  dilapida- 
tions of  eastern  cities.  There  is  no  respecta- 
ble street,  square  or  open  promenade  in  the 
place,  and  even  the  gardens  and  fountains  are 
scarcely  a  redeeming  feature.  We  ascended 
rapidly,  for  on  this  side  the  perfectly  bare  in- 
hospitable mountains  rise  sheer  from  the 
margin  of  the  adjacent  suburb.  From  this 
point  we  obtain  the  view  of  Damascus.  All 
the  best  parts  of  the  city  are  seen  in  a  bird's- 
eye  view,  completely  set,  as  it  were,  in  a 
bright  circlet  of  emerald,  brought  out  into* 
strong  relief  by  the  surrounding  red  desert. 
Our  track  lay  up  and  among  those  barren, 
stony  mountains,  so  difficult  in  places  that  we 
had  to  dismount.  The  sun  was  powerful  in 
crossing  this  treeless  desert,  but  tempered  by 
a  fine,  fresh  breeze  from  the  snowy  flanks  of 
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Hermon,  which  on  this  side  lifts  its  noble  cu- 
pola alone  uncompeted  by  any  rival  shoulder. 
An  interminable  range  of  high,  red,  hostile- 
looking  mountains  is  before  us,  until  we  sud- 
denly obtain  a  dip  downwards,  and  several 
green  oases  mark  the  winding  course  of  the 
Abana  (or  one  of  its  tributaries)  as  it  ma- 
noeuvres its  way  among  them.  We  descend  to 
these  green  patches,  each  of  which  has  its 
hamlet,  with  gardens  and  orchards.  I  had 
observed  a  notch  opening,  abrupt  and  rugged, 
in  the  outline  of  one  of  the  inaccessible  ridges 
before  us,  and  wondered  whether  it  could 
possibly  afford  us  any  exit.  Suddenly,  we 
found  ourselves  descending  into  a  gorge,  over- 
shadowed above  the  sloping  base  ot  debris 
&nd  boulders,  by  a  magnificent  fa99.de  of  per- 
pendicular red  rock — the  grandest  thing  for 
height  and  extent  I  have  ever  seen.  The 
notch  in  the  mean  time  was  showing  its  depth 
and  dimensions.  We  struck  the  river,  and 
winding  along  its  green  banks,  rested  at  mid- 
day in  a  beautiful  spot  near  the  village  of 
Ain  Fingi.  Less  than  half  an  hour  along  the 
stream  brought  us  to  the  copious  one  of  the 
sources  of  the  Abana  (3).  They  rush  out  of 
the  rock,  even  in  greater  volume  than  the 
Jordan  at  Banias.  The  massive  remains  of 
.a  Roman  temple  and  a  bridge  indicate  that 
the  spot  was  formerly  held  in  high  repute, 
and  worship,  no  doubt,  performed  to  the  sup- 
posed Deity.  A  stream  apparently  quite  as 
large  joins  in  just  below  the  fountain  ;  com- 
ing from  much  higher  vp  the  valley,  it  has  an 
equal  right,  I  think,  to  be  called  the  Abana 
(but  takes  the  name  of  the  Barada).  We 
continue  along  the  bank,  overshadowed  by 
walnut  and  other  fruit  trees,  and  closely  hem- 
med in  by  the  mountain  on  the  left.  Looking 
back,  the  enormous  rock  walls  looked  awful, 
but  we  were  approaching  the  great  notch  in  the 
mountain  itself.  Ledge  after  ledge  we  had 
to  thread,  where  one  stumble,  or  a  stone  giv- 
ing way,  would  tumble  horse  and  rider  down 
nobody  knows  where.  These  ponies,  too,  have 
a  propensity  for  treading  as  nearly  as  possible 
to  the  edge  of  the  precipice ;  but  trust  them 
implicity ;  be  vigilant  and  never  fear — they 
know  well  what  they  are  about.  We  came 
beneath  mountain  masses  of  rock,  so  impen- 
ding that  it  seemed  as  if  the  last  moment  be- 
fore their  fall  must,  come— which  feeling  is 
not  in  the  least  diminished  by  the  enormous 
boulders  (apparently  recently  fallen),  among 
which  we  were  threading  our  pathway.  The 
rock  is  a  reddish,  indurated,  calcareous  con- 
glomerate, but  splitting  very  abruptly.  The 
contortions  and  inclinations  of  the  strata 
corresponding  on  both  sides,  show  that  the 
gorge  has  been  made  by  some  great  disrup- 
tion of  nature.  Nothing  that  I  have  seen, 
Olencoe,  Giencroe,  Killikrankie,  Pont  Abug- 


loslyn,  Via  Mala  or  the  Finstermuntz,  equR 
this  pass  in  grandeur.    There  are  abundK' 
Roman  remains  scattered  all  about,  andB. 
different   elevations  in   the  perpendicuMl 
mountain   side   are  enormous  excavatlm 
sculptures  and  inscriptions,  indicating  Rom» 
tombs.    There  are  two  very  large  ones  wh  V 
the  Moslems  attribute  to  Seth  and  Noah  R 
spectively  !    Above  here  was  the  site  of  X 
once  royal  city  of  Abila.    On  emerging  fr<H( 
this  wonderful  gorge  we  mount  into  a  fertM 
vale  watered  by  the  Barada  with  compaK 
tively  numerous  villages,  with  green  patciK. 
of  cultivation,  orchards,  vineyards,  etc.  WT 
is  difficult  to  discribe  the  style  of  architect™ 
which  gives  the  villages  such  a  peculiar  :Br 
pearance.    They  are  built  of  baked  mud  wB 
a  few  stones  for  the  foundations  and  angltl 
oblong,  without  windows,  an  orifice  in  tP" 
door  only,  and  a  chimney  hole;  and  but 
being  flat  roofed  might  be  taken  for  colbBv 
tions  of  large  beaver  huts.    The  people  sW 
however,  a  great  improvement  upon  thoseR 
Palestine  in  appearance,  and  in  the  attenti» 
paid  to  their  land  and  orchards.   The  wh<m 
district  presents  a  smiling  aspect.  Much  lat 
and  considerable  skill  are  displayed  in  c( 
ducting  chancels  of  water  for  the  purposes! 
irrigation  wherever  a  head  can  be  obtain* 
We  sighted  our  tents  on  the  opposite  side 
the  hill,  high  up  in  a  fine  situation  near  t 
village  of  Surghaya,  but  had  to  wind  round 
long  distance  before  we  could  reach  them 
little  before  5  o'clock.    J.  Cook  now  accoi 
panied  our  party. 


CENTENNIAL  NOTES 
No.  2. 

THE  EARTH'S  OLDEST  NATION'S  GREETING  TO  TBI 
YOUNGEST. 

If  we  want  an  intense  contrast  to  the  mc 
est  antiquities  which  our  new  republic  d 
present,  it  is  well  to  turn  to  the  exhibit 
Egypt,  in  the  Main  Building,  and  see  wh 
this  wondrous  land  has  thought  fit  to  sei 
us  from  her  distant  realm  of  mystery. 

Very  appropriately,  I  think,  the  spa 
alotted  to  Egypt  is  enclosed  by  a  wood 
semblance  of  the  exterior  of  an  ancient  tei 
pie,  without  the  hieroglyphic  sculptures,  an 
of  course,  without  the  stupendous  proportioi 
Entering  the  pylon,  we  find,  instead  of  t 
usual  array  of  mummies  and  colossal  an 
quities  which  all  Egyptian  museums  furnisj 
that  the  country  as  it  exists  to  day — not  tl 
by-gone  realm  of  the  Pharaohs — is  seekir 
expression.  A  few  casts  of  kings  ar 
queens,  a  plaster  model  of  the  Pyramid 
Cheops,  and  an  interesting  and  comprehe 
sive  painting  of  Cairo  and  its  surrounding 
are  immediately  observed  ;  and  a  very  go( 
series  of  photographs   reminds  us  of  tl 
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,„  enery  through  which  we  so  lately  wandered. 
,Ae  mighty  ruins  upon  the  banks  of  the 
1(j  lie  claim  first  attention,  and  then  we  are 
Cll  ad  to  linger  a  little  over  the  costume  and 
lj(  iaracter  scenes  of  the  land  before  proceed- 
mg  to  inspect  the  results  of  art  and  industry 
yhich  re  awakening  Egypt  may  have  to 
jj  ow.  We  pause  a "  moment  to  examine  a 
[  jEtnd  of  graven  brass  dishes  and  utensils  of 
fr()ry  creditable  workmanship.  The  central 
>It  sh  or  tray  is  large,  perhaps  five  feet  in 
)a]  ameter,  and  has,  I  think,  already  found  a 
c[  irehaser. 

Casts  of  King  Khofra  and  Queen  Amoni- 
,j0tis  are  placed  at  the  side  entrance,  to  whom 

ascribed  the  great  antiquity  of  4,000  years, 
wj  id  we  pass  by  these  calm  faces  to  take  note 
rje?  the  chemical  preparations  which  modern 
t  SyPt  nas  t0  SQ0W-  Very  simple  and  primi- 
tve  is  the  array  of  prepared  oils,  solid  and 
liquid,  and  of  flavoring  extracts,  but  there 

ould  seem  to  be  less  doubt  of  their  genuine 
e)aracter,  from  the  very  absence  of  artistic 
'labeling  and  of  elegant  uniformity  in  the 
^  rs  and  bottles. 

J  The  next  objects  that  seem  worthy  of  note 
M;e  the  cubic  specimens  of  the  rocks  of 
3  'gvPk>  fr°m  the  pure  translucent  alabaster  to 
Qeranite  almost  as  black  as  ebony;  and  petri- 
e  sd  wood  from  the  Lybian  desert.  There 
lj?e  limestones  of  many  grades,  adapted  to 
j  lilding  purposes,  there  are  clays  and  mate- 

als  for  the  manufacture  of  porcelain ;  and 
Me  have  even  an  opportunity  to  examine 

>ecimens  of  the  ordinary  soil  and  the  water 

If  the  country. 

Very  appropriately  the  next  division  is 

evoted  to  the  agricultural  products,  and 

lief  among  these  is  gum  arabic  of  many 
18  rades  of  pureness  and  of  a  variety  of  sizes. 

he  raw  material  of  all  the  textile  fabrics  of 
°!ie  land,  and  of  all  the  valuable  food  and 
Officinal  products  of  Egypt  follow  in  order ; 
,'nd  I  wa3  interested  to  note  the  many  varie 

es  of  grains  which  were  shown.  I  counted 
thirteen  kinds  of  maize  (Indian  corn). 

We  have  now  traversed  one  side  of  the 
Jrooden  temple,  and  find,  at  the  end  of  the 

nclosure,  a  modest  array  of  carpet  rugs,  of 
i[ichly  mingled  oriental  tints  and  of  com- 
mendable thickness  and  softness,  fit  for  the 
I  alls  of  princes.    Books,  type,  maps,  charts, 

iagrams  and  other  educational  appliances 
1  ccupy  a  prominent  position,  giving  evidence 
'  fa  movement  in  the  direction  of  intellectual 

ulture,  so  long  neglected  in  the  slumbrous 
1  and  of  the  sphynx. 

0  On  the  other  side  of  the  enclosure  we  find 
inely  polished  sections  of  the  trees  of  Egypt, 

1  lotable  for  their  rich  tints,  their  close  tex- 
»  ure  and  their  irregular  outline.  Here  is  the 
[  ibrous  section  of  the  palm  tree,  and  just^be- 


side  it  is  ebony,  with  its  intensely  hard,  black 
heart,  and  its  white  layer  of  sap  wood. 

Water  filters  of  rude  porous  pottery,  recall- 
ing to  memory  the  muddy  waters  of  the  Nile, 
and  the  transformation  it  underwent  for  our 
use,  are  also  shown  ;  and  I  have  the  pleasure 
of  assuring  my  friends  that  the  huge  stone 
pot  of  unglazed  earthenware,  with  its  rounded 
base  from  which  the  water  drips  slowly  into 
the  receptacle  over  which  it  rests,  is  quite 
effective  to  cleanse  and  to  cool  the  turbid 
water  of  the  tropical  river. 

An  array  of  chain  armor,  weapons  of 
ancient  form,  and  shields,  are  suggestive  of 
the  days  when  the  conquering  Saracen  bore 
the  banner  of  the  prophet  into  the  realm  of 
Isis  and  Osiris,  and  fiercely  asserted  the 
dogma  of  the  eternal  unity  of  God,  in  the 
midst  of  the  amazing  ruins  of  the  old 
idolatries. 

The  Arab  sits  calm  and  submissive  now^ 
amid  the  trophies  of  his  past  conquests » 
hardly  realizing  that  the  world  has  learned 
so  many  lessons  of  wisdom  since  tbe  days  of 
the  Prophet,  that  his  devoted  disciples,  who 
have  kept  their  loyalty  to  His  faith  and  His 
precepts,  are  now  quite  in  the  background. 

Two  gigantic  tu*ks  of  ivory  are  suggestions 
of  the  size  and  power  of  the  great  beast  who 
once  used  them  in  his  conflict  with  the  hin- 
dering things  which  beset  his  pathway  in  the 
earth.  And  the  richly-finished  cabinets 
which  adorn  the  centre  of  the  Egyptian 
enclosure,  show  to  what  delicate  uses  the  firm 
ivory  has  been  applied.  Neat  and  accurate 
are  the  combinations  of  ivory,  ebony  and 
pearl,  and  I  observe  that  many  of  the  objects 
have  already  found  purchasers. 

A  mighty  crocodile,  scaly  and  horrid,  oc- 
cupies a  place  of  honor  in  front  of  the  cabi- 
net work,  and  J  sit  a  while  beside  his  palm- 
strewn  couch  to  give  some  attention  to  the 
gorgeous  gold-embroidered  saddles,  saddle 
cloths  and  other  trappings  for  the  steeds  of 
princely  pashas,  which  are  exhibited  in  the 
cases  on  either  hand.  Here,  also,  are  wea- 
pons of  costly  workmanship,  ostrich  feathers, 
embroidered  table  covers,  fillagree  jewelry, 
robes  of  truly  barbaric  splendjr,  and  the 
nose,  wrist,  ear  and  ankle  decorations  beloved 
by  Nubian  dames  and  damsels. 

Behind  we  find  a  curious  and  not  inelegant 
device,  constructed  of  the  many-colored 
cocoons.  They  are  formed  into  a  kind  of 
spacious  panej,  having  an  opening  in  the 
centre,  where  is  placed  a  semblance  of  the 
mulberry  tree,  bearing  great  clusters  of 
cocoons  as  its  appropriate  fruit,  while  soft, 
rich-looking  silken  fabrics  form  a  fit  drapery 
and  foreground  for  the  picture. 

There  is  some  suggestion  of  progress  in 
iron,  steel  and  brass  work  ;  there  are  speci- 
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mens  of  wine,  bread  and  confections,  and 
there  are  huge  conea  of  sugar  in  another 
•case,  while  photographs  of  the  plans  and  the 
progress  of  the  important  engineering  works 
now  employing  the  resources  and  the  ener- 
gies of  the  Khedive,  claim  the  attention  of 
intelligent  and  sympathetic  observers. 

I  would  earnestly  advise  every  one  to  make 
a  thoughtful  and  deliberate  visit  to  this  little 
department  of  the  great  Exposition,  believ- 
ing that  it  will  be  found,  from  its  rational 
arrangement,  its  condensation  and  its  sim- 
plicity, among  the  most  instructive  and  satis- 
factory of  the  exhibits  of  the  nations. 

But  the  young  must  not  be  deluded  into 
rose-colored  notions  of  this  land  of  forced 
labor,  where  the  poor  peasantry  live  in  abject 
poverty,  while  the  de3pot  fattens  on  their 
toil.  The  slave  gatherers  go,  armed  with 
authority,  into  the  mud  villages,  seize  such 
numbers  of  the  people  as  may  be  required 
for  the  Khedive's  sugar  mills,  or  for  the 
public  works,  crowd  them,  like  cattle,  upon 
barges,  and,  regardless  of  cries  and  tears, 
bear  them  away  from  all  they  love  to  a  doom 
of  unpaid  and  grinding  toil,  under  the  lash 
of  cruel  taskmasters,  which  the  heart  aches 
to  contemplate.  Says  a  writer  in  the  Fort- 
nightly Review : 

"  Neither  the  only  sons  of  widows  nor  of 
blind  and  aged  parents,  nor  the  fathers  of 
helpless  infants  are  spared.  The  despot  re- 
quires them — the  bastinado  and  the  prison 
are  the  cost  of  refusal.  The  whole  crowd 
are  rapidly  swept  into  the  barges,  where, 
without  regard  to  age  or  sex,  they  are  packed 
together  like  herrings  in  a  barrel." 

We  see  that  progress  in  Egypt  has  not  yet 
been  planted  on  the  solid  foundation  of  jus- 
tice to  man,  and  that  the  ruler  of  that  region, 
so  venerable  and  so  strangely,  isolated  by 
desert  and  mountain,  has  not  yet  risen  to  the 
wisdom  and  virtue  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  who 
believed  that  monarchs  exist  for  the  sake  of 
their  people.  _  S.  R. 

"ALL  THINGS  ARE  YOURS." 

BY  CHAS.  A.  HUMPHREYS. 

I  own  no  lands,  I  hoard  no  golden  treasure  ; 

No  roof  is  mine  beneath  the  sky's  broad  dome  j 
Yet  rich  I  am,  and  hold  in  ample  measure 

Estates  in  fee,  and  everywhere  a  home. 

Each  flower  is  mine  that  by  its  beauty  lures  me, 
Each  bird  that  lifts  me  on  its  tide  of  song, 

Each  Btar  that  by  its  steadfastness  assures  me, 
Its  Maker,  God,  in  patience  watcheth  long. 

The  fields  arc  mine  when  first  they  take  their  green- 
ness, 

Am  sof  ly  yield  beneath  my  pressing  feet; 
The  hills  are  mine  when  ihey  rebuke  my  meanness, 
And  lead  me  up  their  larger  faith  to  meet. 

All  things  are  mine  that  fill  my  soul's  deep  longing, 


Or  cheer  my  heart  along  the  ways  I  plod  ; 
I  find  a  home  and  sweet  thoughts  round  me  thron 

ing 

Where'er  I  stand  amid  the  works  of  God. 

— Christian  Register. 


FOR  THE  YOUNG. 

Selected  for  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
OLD  LANDMARKS  IN  PHILADELPHIA. 

We  set  out  to  find  "  the  pleasant  woods  o 
Wicacoa,"  where  young  Penn,  after  his  fir 
landing,  used  to  take  his  morning  walk,  an 
lose  ourselves  in  the  swarming  negro  qua 
ters  of  Lombard  street,  or  the  junk  shops  an 
sailor  boarding  houses  of  Christian.  We  tur 
in  the  direction  of  the  great  pigeon  roost  u 
the  wilderness  of  hemlocks  which  the  Indian 
called  Moya-menzing,  or  the  unclean  plac 
and  run  against  the  grbly  walls  of  the  gre 
city  prison,  aptly  christened  by  the  sam 
name.    Making  our  way  into  a  street  givei 
up  to  Italians,  and  through  a  vague  atmos 
phere  of  grease  and  plaster-of  Paris,  and  pas 
hordes  of  organ-grinders,  we  find  ourseive 
at  last  on  the  wharves,  shut  out  from  th 
river  and  the  farther  shore  by  counties 
masts. 

Here  the  oldest  authentic  legend  of  Phila 
delphia  meets  us,  and  it  is  assuredly  rot  on 
of  brotherly  love.  Not  far  from  Front  an 
Christian  streets,  half  a  century  before  th 
coming  of  the  first  white  men  under  Pete 
Minuit,  there  was  a  cave  under  the  bank 
where  a  band  of  robber  Indians  had  con 
cealed  themselves.  They  conducted  them 
selves  like  white  brigands ;  robbed  and  mur 
dered  all  the  other  Lennapi  who  passed  tha 
way,  and  hid  their  booty  in  their  cave.  B 
ing  discovered  after  a  year  or  two,  the  de 
was  blocked  up,  and  they  were  smoked  t 
death  inside;  but,  in  their  death  agonies 
they  were  heard  pounding  their  wampum  t 
dust,  that  it  should  not  fall  into  the  hands  o 
their  enemies.  The  place  was  long  called 
Puttalasutti,  or  Robber's  Cave ;  the  Swedes, 
after  they  came,  retaining  the  tradition. 

Just  here,  too,  about  200  years  ago,  there 
stood  on  the  edge  of  the  gloomy,  unbroken 
forest  a  little  log  block  house ;  while  along 
the  banks  of  the  two  rivers  and  at  their  junc 
tion,  were  the  low  huts  and  caves  in  which 
the  few  Swedish  pioneers  had  then  lived  for 
half  a  century.  At  Pasajungh  was  the  com 
mander,  Sven  Schute's  hut  of  white  nut  wood 
and  at  "Manajungh  on  the  Skorkihl,"  we 
hear  of  a  fine  little  fort  of  logs,  filled  in  with 
sand  and  stones. 

One  morning  in  May,  a  barken  tine  laden 
with  peltry  and  grain  pushed  off  from  this 
shore  at  Wicacoa,  while  all  the  little  colon 
were  gathered  on  the  bank,  calling  out  for 
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od's  help  to  it  on  its  long  and  dreadful 
urney.    It  was  an  event  which  might  not 
;cur  again  for  years.    The  ship  would  not 
iach  England  tor  three  months,  and  there 
las  no  communication  between  that  country 
;od  Sweden.    But  the  settlers  had  written  a 
tter,  and  sent  it  out,  as  did  Noah  the  dove, 
7er  the  waste  of  waters,  praying  if  it  by  any 
iiance  should  reach  their  own  country,  that 
man  of  God  should  be  sent  to  them,  "  For 
e,"  said  they,  "are  deserted  in  regard  to 
tar  holy  religion ;  are  as  sheep  without  the 
lepherd ;  as  chickens  without  the  hen ;  as 
ck  without  a  physician." 
It  was  ten  years  after  the  first  letter  was 
ispatched  before  the  man  of  God  came  in 
t!nswer  to  its  prayer.    Sunday  after  Sunday 
!!ie  Swedes  gathered  in  the  little  block-house, 
%m  a  circuit  of  fifteen  miles,  while  a  feeble 
Id  man,  Anders  Bengtsson,  sat  and  read  the 
'ostilla  to  them.    At  last,  on  June  24th, 
'697,  three  missionaries,  sent  by  Charles  XI 
1  ersonally,  arrived,  and  were  received,  as  the 
'Id  record  states,  "with  astonishment  and 
'  jars  of  joy."    They  proceeded  to  build  the 
Httle  church  which  now  stands  banked  ia  by 
8unken  grave-stones,  just  above  the  busy 
!rharf.    When  it   was  finished,  Quakers, 
iwedes  and  Indians  came  to  wonder  at  the 
' ]  magnificient  structure ;"  it  was  for  a  long 
\  ime  the  most  important  in  the  little  hamlet, 
1  rtiich,  before  the  coming  of  the  missionaries, 
!  iad  passed  into  the  proprietorship  of  Penn. 
r  ?he  carvings  inside,  the  bell  and  the  com- 
1  auaion  service  came  from  Sweden — gifts 
'  rom  the  king  "  to  his  faithful  subjects  in  the 
'  ar  western  wilderness."    The  tlatestones 
j  ver  the  older  graves,  it  is  supposed,  were  cut 
'  a  the  mother  country  and  sent  out.    In  this 
"  ittle  yard  are  buried  the  long-forgotten 
1  iengtssons,  Peterssens  and  Bondes,  some  of 
]  hem  mighty  hunters  when  the  deer  came 
1  lose  up  to  the  edge  of  the  little  settlement, 
j  md  the  cry  of  panthers  or  bark  of  wolves 
sould  be  heard  nightly.    Here,  too,  sleeps 
'  5ven  Schute,  whom  Queen  Christina  called 
■  aer  "  brave  and  fearless  lieutenant,"  and  his 
lescendants,  once  lords  of  all  the  land  on 
!  flhich  Philadelphia  was  built.    There  are 
1  lone  of  the  name  now  living ;  even  their 
)  *rave-stones  have  sunk  out  of  sight,  and  their 
lust  lies  far  beneath  that  of  succeeding  gen 
1  irations. 

f  There  are  many  old  legends  connected  with 
'  toe  church,  some  of  them  full  of  dramatic 
ntere3t.  The  missionaries  sent  out  from 
J  Sweden  were  chosen  for  their  piety  and  force 
1  >f  character  as  fitted  for  the  desperate  adven- 
i  ure.  Their  labors  and  privatious  were  great, 
1  )ut  when  they  returned,  if  they  ever  did  re- 
1  Aim,  they  were  rewarded,  as  are  Danish  mis- 
sionaries now  who  have  served  a  term  of 


years  in  Greenland,  by  high  promotion  and  a 
pension  for  life.  One  of  the  men  who  never 
did  return  was  the  Provost  Sandin,  who  died 
leaving  a  young  wife  and  child,  without  a 
dollar  for  their  support  or  any  chance  of  re- 
turn home.  The  great  botanist,  Kalra,  sent 
by  the  University  of  Upsala  to  examine  the 
flora  of  North  America,  arrived  a  year  after, 
and  was  received  with  great  honor  in  the  lit- 
tle metropolis  of  Philadelphia,  He  suddenly 
disappeared,  and  was  absent  for  several 
months,  buried,  as  was  supposed,  in  the  depths 
of  the  wilderness  in  the  service  of  science. 
When  he  emerged,  he  brought  with  him  many 
strange  plants,  among  them  the  laurel,  to 
which  Linnseus  gave  his  name  (Kalrnid). 
But  he  brought  also  a  fair,  rosy  young  wife, 
the  widow  of  the  Provost,  whom  he  had 
found  and  wooed  in  some  solitary  Jersey 
hamlet.  He  had,  the  old  record  states,  "  a 
most  perilous  voyage  home  to  Sweden,  full  of 
terrible  dangers  of  storms  and  pirates,  but 
landed  safely,"  having  discovered  in  the 
New  World  something  better  than  laurels. 

Another  naturalist,  whose  face  was  a 
familiar  one  in  the  dusky  pews  of  the  little 
church  in  the  beginning  of  this  century,  was 
Wilson,  the  ornithologist.  It  is  easy  to 
understand  why  the  tough,  hard-working 
Scotchman  was  attracted  to  his  Swedish 
neighbor,  the  priest  Collin.  The  men  were 
alike  in  their  simplicity,  genuineness  and  the 
foundation  of  hard  gat  in  their  natures.  The 
development  of  Wilson's  higher  powers  is  due 
to  his  life  in  this  neighborhood,  and  to  the 
friends  who  were  keen  sighted  enough  to  see 
the  material  for  great  and  enduring  work 
hidden  in  the  half-starved,  ill-taught  school- 
master. His  native  town,  Paisley,  has  lately 
made  tardy  amends  for  the  treatment  which 
drove  the  weaver  to  America.  A  statue  of 
Wilson,  by  Mossman,  was  erected  in  1874, 
and  placed  in  the  most  commanding  position 
of  the  town.  It  was  paid  for  by  small  indi- 
vidual subscriptions,  mostly  from  artisans. 
But  Wilson  is  buried  in  the  grave  yard  of  the 
church  at  Wicacoa,  in  which  he  asked  that 
he  should  be  laid  to  rest,  as  it  was  "  a  silent, 
shady  place,  where  the  birds  would  be  apt  to 
come  and  sing  over  his  grave."  English 
sparrows  have  built  their  nests  above  it  this 
year,  and  twitter  and  chiro  over  their  friend 
all  day  long. — Scribners  Monthly  for  June. 

A  most  excellent  institution  has  lately  be°n  estab- 
lished in  Florence,  Italy,  called  "The  Protestant 
Industrial  Home  for  Boys,"  the  object  bfiing  to  re- 
ceive the  boys  of  poor  parents  and  bring  them  up 
under  Christian  and  moral  influence*,  giving  them 
a  useful  education  and  teaching  them  a  useful 
trade.  The  institution  is  entirely  supported  by  vol- 
untary contributions.  There  id  a  similar  institu- 
tion in  Nijw  York  but  there  should  be  one  iu  every 
city  and  large  town  in  the  United  States. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
REVIEW  OF  THE  WEATHER*,  ETC. 

FOR  FIFTH  MONTE. 


Rain  during  some  portion  of  the  24 

hours  ,  

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day  

Cloudy,  without  storms  

Clear,  as  ordinarily  accepted  

Total  

TEMPERATURES. 

Mean  temperature  of  Fifth  mo.,  per 

4  Penna.  Hospital  

Highest  point  attaioed  during  month, 

*per  Penna;  Hospital  

Lowest  point  reached  daring  month, 

per  Penna.  Hospital  

RAIN. 

Rain  during  the  month,  per  Penna. 

Hospital  

Rain  for  the  first  five  months  of  each 

year  


1875 

1876 

Days. 

Days. 

11 

10 

o 

2 

6 

6 

1  4 

13 

31 

31 

1875 

1876 

Deg. 

Deg. 

63.33 

62.66 

87.00 

91.60 

39  00 

37  00 

1875 

1876 

Inches. 

Inches. 

1.57 

5.18 

11.56 

17.46 

Deaths  during  the  month,  being  fire 
current  weeks  for  1875  and  four  for 
1876  


NumVr. 


NumVr. 


1862  1367 


MEAN  TEMPERATURES. 

Average  of  the  mean  temperatures  of 
the  5th  month  for  the  past  87  years 

Highest  mean  of  temperature  during 
that  entire  period,  1802  and  1826 

Lowest  mean  of  temperature  during 
that  entire  period,  1848  


SPRING  TEMPERATURES. 

Mean  temperature  of  the  three  spring 
months  of  1875  

Mean  temperature  of  the  three  spring 
months  of  1876....?  

Averages  of  the  spring  temperatures 
for  the  past  87  years  

Highest  of  the  spring  mean  tempera- 
ture occurring  during  that  entire 
period,  1871  »  

Lowest  of  the  spring  mean  tempera- 
ture occurring  during  that  entire 
period,  1799,  1843  


Deg. 


62.69 
71.00 
51.75 


Deg. 


48.62 
50.38 
50.96 

57.62 

46.00 


Commencing  with  the  first  day  of  the  month,  we 
find  noted,  "  Clear  and  very  cold  ;  ice  this  morning 
near  Germantown."  Nothing  special  to  note  from 
that  time  until  the  6th,  before  daylight,  on  which 
we  had  a  very  heavy  rain,  succeeded  by  an  exces- 
sively hot  day — mercury  at  9,  12  and  3  o'clock 
ranging  at  66,  74  and  80  degrees  respectively.  A 
tremendous  heavy  rain  occurred  on  the  evening  of 
the  8th,  continuing  very  heavy  all  next  morning, 
with  showers  through  the  afternoon.  From  the 
14th  to  18th,  both  inclusive,  we  had  quite  cool 
weather,  interspersed  with  damp  days,  slight 
showers,  and  one  day  rain  pretty  much  all  day. 
Coming  down  to  and  including  the  22d,  some  warm 
weather  was  experienced,  particularly  on  the  last 
named  ;  at  9,  12  and  3  o'clock  respectively  we  find 
74,  82  and  85  again  noted.    On  the  evenings  of  the 


21st  and  22d  we  had  tremendous  rains,  accomparl] 


of  i 


with  thunder  and  lightning 

Graphic  descriptions  have  reached  u 
waterspout  occurring  near  Scranton,  Pa.,  on  the  2 
with  a  terrific  hailstorm  along  the  upper  portion 
the  Lackawanna  valley,  extending  quite  close 
Scranton. 

A  fog  prevailed  on  the  morning  of  the  27th,  i 
during  the  month,  which  we  characterize  as  h 
unusually  pleasant  one  throughout,  five  thundl 
storms  occurred.  J.  M.  Ellis! 

Philadelphia,  Sixya  mo.  1,  1876 


NOTICES. 

CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 

Committee  of  Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting  v 
meet  Sixth-day  afternoon,  Sixth  month  16th,  a 
o'clock.  Jas.  Gaskill,  Clerk 

A  Circular  Meeting  will  be  held  at  CoatesvL 
Pa.,  on  the  11th  inst.,  at  3  o'clock. 

Mutual  Aid  Association  of  Friends  meet  at  Rf  p 
Street  Monthly  Meeting  Room  Sixth- day  eveni; 
Sixth  month  16th,  at  8  o'clock — semi-annual  eh' 
tion.   

The  Educational  Committee  of  Baltimore  Yea 
Meeting  are  requested  to  meet,  according  to  si 
journment,  at  Sandy  Spring  Meeting-house,  atjj 
o'clock  P.M.,  First-day,  11th  instant. 

E.  M.  Lamb,  Clerk  \ 


ITEMS. 

A  telegram  from  Constantinople  on  the  4th  in 
"  It  is  officially  announced  that  the  ex-Sulf 
Abdul  Aziz  committed  suicide  this  morning." 

Lieut.  Cameron  will  begin  a  series  of  articles  d 
scriptive  of  his  journey  across  Africa,  in  Go 
Words  for  June.  He  will  give  an  account  of  t 
manners  and  customs  of  the  people  whom  he  met 
his  travels. 

Abdul  Aziz,  who  had  been  Sultan  of  Turkey  sin 
1861,  was  deposed  by  his  Ministers  on  the  28th  u 
His  nephew,  Murad  Effendi,  being  the  heir  presum 
tive,  was  immediately  proclaimed  Sultan.  The  ii 
mediate  cause  of  the  ex-Sultan's  downfall  was  t 
discontent  of  the  Softas  (officials  and  attendants 
the  mosques),  who  demanded  last  week  that  t 
Sultan  should  cease  to  be  Caliph,  that  is,  spirits; 
head  of  the  Mohammedans.  The  boldness  of  tb! 
request  appears  to  have  rendered  him  powerless 
resist  further  concessions.  The  change  is  regard 
with  comparative  favor  in  Europe.  It  is  understo* 
that  the  new  Sultan  will  introduce  reforms.  Ord 
is  maintained  at  Constantinople. — iV.  Y.  Tribune. 

Transcontinental  Fast  Train.— On  the  1st 
this  month,  at  1  o'clock  A.M.,  the  Jarrett  &  Palm 
fast  train  started  from  Jersey  City  for  Saa  Francisc 
This  train  reached  Oakland  wharf,  within  the  limi 
of  San  Francisco,  at  25  minutes  past  9  o'clock  ( 
the  morning  of  the  4th,  having  made  the  trip  in 
minutes  less  than  84  hours.  The  passengers  we 
in  good  health  and  spirits.  An  additional  engii 
was  used  in  crossing  the  Sierras.  The  actual  ave 
age  time  between  Ogden  and  San  Francisco  was  4 
miles  per  hour.  Much  trouble  was  caused  on  tl 
Central  Pacific  Eailroad  by  the  wearing  out  of  tl 
brake  shoes  on  the  Pennsylvania  cars,  and  in  tl 
mountains  two  Central  Pacific  coaches  were  put  < 
"to  brake  the  train."  The  trip  to  San  Francisco  1 
the  usual  trains  is  made  in  seven  days. 
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[The  epistles  from  New  York  and  Illinois 
Yearly  Meetings  of  Women  Friends  were 
directed  by  the  Yearly  Meeting  to  which 
they  were  addressed  to  be  subjoined  to  the 
extracts  that  our  Friends  who  were  not  priv- 
ileged to  attend  the  Yearly  Meeting  might 
share  the  salutary  counsel  they  contain.  We 
have  believed  that  some  of  our  subscribers 
who  may  not  receive  the  extracts  will  be  in- 
terested in  them.  Eds.] 

From  New  York  Yearly  Meeting  of  Women 
Friends,  held  by  Adjournments,  from  the  29th 
of  Fifth  Month,  to  the  27th  of  same,  inclu- 
sive, 1875. 

"  To  the  next  Yearly  Meeting  of  Women 
Friends  to  be  held  in  Philadelphia:  Dear 
Sisters  : — In  the  love  that  binds  together  the 
whole  family  of  mankind — in  an  especial 
■"(manner,  those  who  are  of  the  same  household 
[)f  faith — our  spirits  salute  you  at  this  time. 

"  Epistles  from  all  the  Yearly  Meetings 
with  which  we  correspond,  have  been  re- 
ceived and  read  amongst  us.  We  are  renew- 
idly  convinced  of  the  excellency  of  this  epis- 
tolary correspondence,  feeling  that  it  tends  to 
stir  up  the  pure  mind,'  and  increase  our 
lesire  to  rise  into  a  higher  and  holier  life, 
^he  Apostle  Paul  says,  '  That  without  holi- 
less  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord,'  and  our 
lesires  are  that  we  all  aspire  to  be  holy  even 
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as  He  is  holy,  and  to  be  known  as  'a  peculiar 
people/  serving  Him  in  faithfulness  and  sin- 
gleness of  heart. 

"  Our  meeting  is  not  large,  but  we  have  the 
comforting  assurance  that  the  Great  Head  of 
the  Church  is  still  mindful  of  us,  and  has 
sect  many  of  His  gospel  messengers  to  preach 
the  glad  tidings  of  peace  and  good  will 
amongst  us  ;  and  we  are  greatly  strengthened 
and  encouraged*  by  their  company  and  gospel 
labors.  Our  spirits  are  bowed  under  a  re- 
newed sense  of  the  continued  goodness  and 
unmerited  mercies  of  our  Heavenly  Father, 
and  in  our  humility,  we  would  ascribe  unto 
Him  all  honor  and  glory,  being  made  sensi- 
ble that  of  ourselves  we  can  do  nothing. 

"  Many  beloved  Friends  have  been  removed 
by  death  since  our  last  Annual  Gathering ; 
some  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  while  others 
have  been  gathered  to  their  eternal  home  like 
sheaves  fully  ripe.  Time  with  us,  is  fast 
passing  away,  and  each  day  must  leave 
its  record.  Shall  it  be  clouded  by  sins  of 
commission  or  omission,  or  shall  it  be  without 
blemish?  The  decision  rests  mainly  with  our- 
selves, for,  though  it  is  not  with  man — frail 
and  finite  as  he  is — to  direct  his  steps,  yet 
there  is  an  omni-present  Guide  and  Helper, 
who  is  also  omnipotent.  He  will  lead  us 
along  in  safety,  through  this  probationary 
state;  and  submission  to  His  law  will  keep 
our  record  pure. 
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"  As  women,  we  have  been  appealed  to  in 
great  tenderness  and  earnestness,  to  use  in  our 
peculiar  sphere,  the  influence  delegated  to  us 
as  a  sacred  trust  by  our  Heavenly  Father,  not 
only  in  sealing  first  impressions  upon  the  infant 
minds  of  our  children,  but  in  training  them 
to  avoid  the  many  evils  which  beset  their 
path  through  life ;  especially  against  the  use 
of  intoxicating  liquors  and  the  pernicious  use 
of  tobacco,  that  we  may  be  ever  found  guid- 
ing and  aiding  our  brothers  in  the  path  of 
purity. 

"  We  have  also  been  exhorted  to  a  more 
faithful  maintenance  of  our  testimony  against 
a  hireling  ministry,  lest  by  a  want  of  watch- 
fulness, its  increase  may  endanger  our  civil 
and  religious  liberty.  Those  about  to  enter 
upon  the  sacred  relation  of  marriage,  have 
been  entreated  not  to  prove  recreant  to  our 
testimonies  in  this  respect,  but  to  adhere  to 
our  own  truthful  and  beautiful  form,  believ- 
ing that  no  rite  can  be  more  binding  or  im- 
pressive than  the  simple  and  solemn  cere- 
mony enjoined  by  our  discipline. 

"  The  report  from  the  committee  who  have 
charge  of  Indian  affairs  was  read  in  our  meet- 
ing. Much  interest  and  satisfaction  were  ex- 
pressed therein,  with  the  hope  that  the  labors 
hitherto  so  richly  blessed,  may  be  continued 
with  unabated  ardor,  and  that  the  Friends 
who  are  toiling  in  that  distant  field  may  con- 
tinue to  receive  our  support  and  encour- 
agement. 

"  With  a  salutation  of  love  we  remain  your 
Sisters.  Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Meeting, 
"  Mary  Jane  Field.  Clerk." 
From  Illinois  Yearly  Meeting  of  Women  Friends. 
"To  Philad'a  Yearly  Meet' g  of  Women  Friends  : 
Dear  Sisters : — It  is,  we  trust,  with  feelings  of 
gratitude  and  thankfulness  to  the  great  Mas- 
ter and  head  of  all  rightly  gathered  assem- 
blies, that  we  have  met  to  organize  a  new 
'Yearly  Meeting,  and  in  so  doing  we  have  to 
acknowledge  the  precious  solemnity  that  has 
covered  us,  as  with  a  mantle,  giving  an  as- 
surance that  we  have  not  been  forgotten  by 
our  Heavenly  Father,  and  a  prayer  has  arisen, 
"both  mental  and  vocal,  that  the  spirit  of  love 
and  condescension  might  so  prevail  with  us 
-during  our  deliberations  that  nothing  might 
fee  done  that  would  detract  from  the  beauty 
and  purity  of  our  high  profession. 

*  The  presence  of  the  members  of  the  two 
committees,  appointed  by  their  respective 
Yearly  Meetings  to  attend  the  opening  of 
this,  is  very  comforting  to  us,  as  we  look  to 
them,  as  elder  sisters,  they  will  extend  to  us 
a  helping  hand,  to  steady  and  support  us  in 
this,  our  first  endeavor  to  act  in  a  Yearly 
Meeting  capacity.  We  have  been  blessed  in 
an  especial  manner  with  the  company  and 
active  labors  of  many  consecrated  workers 


in  Christ's  vineyard,  men  and  women  of  dee 
and  broad  Christian  feeling  and  experienc* 
whose  earnest  testimony  has  been  to  regar 
all  men  as  brothers,  all  Christians  as  Friend 
Much  deep  exercise  has  been  felt  for  th 
youth,  and  they  have  been  frequently  an 
feelingly  admonished  and  encouraged  to  a< 
here  to  the  pure  principles  that  we  profess,  t 
that  they  may  grow  in  grace  and  in  a  savin 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  that  they  may  be  qual 
tied  to  fill  up  the  vacant  places  of  thei 
worthy  predecessors,  their  mothers  in  Israe 
"  We  feel,  dear  friends,  the  great  respons 
bility  that  devolves  on  us  in  thus  conductin 
our  first  Yearly  Meeting,  many,  of  us,  as 
were,  the  scattered  foliage  of  the  vine,  blow 
by  the  winds  of  the  earth  to  every  corne 
and  again  returned  in  a  condition,  we  hop 
to  enrich  the  soil,  adding  new  health  an 
growth  to  the  parent  stem.  We  were  sepa 
ated  from  our  more  eastern  Yearly  Meetir 
when  but  babes  in  the  church,  and  now  whe 
we  again  assemble  we  are  found  amongst  tl 
silvery-haired ;  this  we  feel  brings  with  it 
solemnity,  a  holy  desire  that  we  may  be  four  i 
able  to  bear  aright  the  trust  given  to  oxs  ] 
keeping. 

"  The  subject  of  intemperance  has  brougl  i 
a  deep  exercise  in  the  minds  of  many,  if  ni 
all  of  us,  and  much  excellent  counsel  has  bee  j 
given,  especially  to  the  young  sisters,  wl  j 
were  earnestly  exhorted  to  use  every  avail  j 
ble  means  to  influence  their  brothers  ar  j 
their  associates  to  reform,  to  abstain  entire  j 
from  the  use  of  everything  that  will  intoxicaf  \ 
showing  that  in  this  alone  is  true  safet  \\ 
We  are  cautioned  against  highly  season*  j 
dishes,  that  no  unnatural  appetite  might  j 
created  in  children.  In  conclusion  we  mu 
acknowledge  the  avenues  to  vice  have  be<  j 
spoken  of  so  clearly,  that  'tis  hoped  that  ^  | 
may  profit  with  all,  and  avoid  the  quick-san  | 
that  lay  along  the  path  of  life. 

"  The  subject  of  capital  punishment  hi 
been  brought  before  us,  and  a  committee  a 
pointed  to  memorialize  the  Legislature  in  : 
behalf,  hoping  that  it  may  do  good,  we  trt 
it  to  the  hands  of  our  chosen  few. 

"  Having,  we  trust,  been  led  and  guided  ]| 
the  great  Head  of  the  Church  so  that  we  ft*  I 
much  unity  and  love,  therefore,  we  bid  y<|  L 
an  affectionate  farewell. 

"  Signed,  by  direction  of  the  Meeting,  by  it 
"  Caroline  Lukens,  (7^r&.'  §1 


There's  many  a  rest  on  the  road  of  life, 

If  we  only  stop  to  take  it, 
And  many  a  tone  from  the  better  lands 

If  the  querulous  heart  would  wake  it ; 
To  the  sunny  soul  that  is  full  of  hope, 

Whose  beautiful  trust  ne'er  faileth. 
The  grass  is  green  and  the  flowers  are  brigh 

Though  the  wintry  storm  prevaileth. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer, 
i  THE  TEACHINGS  OF  EMANUEL  SWEDENBORG. 

1  Some  time  since,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  lis- 
ts tening  to  a  lecture  on  the  "Distinguishing 

Characteristics  of  Swedenborg's  Teaching," 
(  which  interested  me  so  much  that  I  asked 
:  and  obtained  from  the  lecturer,  B.  F.  Bar- 

rett,  the  privilege  of  making  some  extracts 
1  therefrom  for  the  Intelligencer,  which  I  now  of- 
j|  fer,  with  the  hope  that  they  may  lead  to  a  better 
ji  understanding  of  the  New  Jerusalem  of  which 
'  Swedenborg  had  such  marvelous  revelations. 
]  His  theological  system,  the  lecturer  claims, 
1  is  comprehensive,  symmetrical,  consistent, 
i  rational,  Scriptural  and  coherent  throughout 
'  — all  its  parts  are  in  harmony  the  one  with 
i!  the  other.  It  claims  to  be  a  new  revelation, 
w  a  divinely  authorized  system  of  doctrine, 

I  symbolized  by  the  holy  city,  New  Jerusalem, 

II  which  John  the  Revelator  saw,  in  vision, 
°  "coming  down  from  God  out  of  heaven" — 
e  not  a  revelation  t®  supersede  the  Scriptures, 
h  but  to  assist  us  in  understanding  them. 

He  maintains  the  plenary,  divine  inspira- 
tion of  the  Bible,  but  insists  that  "it  was 
u  never  meant  to  teach  natural  science,  or  the 

laws  of  the  material  universe,  but  was  given 
J1  to  teach  us  higher  and  more  important  truth 
hi  — to  teach  us  about  God,  His  character,  and 
e  the  nature  of  His  kingdom  in  heaven  and  on 
h  earth,  our  relation  to  Him  and  to  each  other, 
lithe  reality  of  the  spiritual  world,  and  the 
d  laws  of  our  spiritual  life."  "  It  discourses  of 
el  times,  places,  persons,  objects  and  events  be- 
lt longing  to  this  natural  world  "  ;  but  all  these 
* |  are  symbolic,  and  have  a  spiritual  meaning, 

so  that  within  the  apparent  or  literal  sense  of 

I  Scripture  he  everywhere  recognizes  a  higher 
in  and  more  important  sense,  which,  as  he  says, 

is  "  to  that  of  the  letter  what  the  soul  is  to 

the  body."  As  the  body  without  the  soul  is 
m  dead,  so  the  literal  without  the  spiritual  sense 

of  the  Word  (or  Scripture)  is  dead  also, 
hi    This  idea  of  a  spiritual  sense  to  the  Scrip- 
i  ture  is  not  claimed  to  be  original  with  Swe- 
ll denborg.    It  was  the  generally  received  doc- 
ru  trine  of  the  primitive  church,  believed  and 

taught  by  most  of  the  early  fathers ;  but  they 

II  tad  no  recognized  rule  for  unfolding  this 
fe  sense ;  each  one's  fancy  or  perception  was  his 
ytonly  guide.    Swedenborg  gives  the  rule  or 

principle  of  correspondence  as  the  grand  key 
iy  to  the  spiritual  meaning  of  the  Bible,  which 
he  declares  is  as  exact  as  the  science  of  math- 
ematics. "And  this  key,"  he  says,  "every 
one  may  learn  to  apply  for  himself ;  a  hun- 
dred expositors,  all  equally  familiar  with  this 
key,  will,  by  its  application,  arrive  at  sub- 
stantially the  same  meaning  of  any  given 
text.  All  have  a  perception  of  the  corres- 
,li  pondence  of  many  things  and  of  the  spiritual 
meaning  of  many  portions  of  the  Scripture. 


In  many  places  the  cloud  of  the  letter  is  so 
thin  that  the  light  of  the  inner  sense  shines 
through  ;  but  the  measure  of  that  perception 
must  always  depend  on  purity  of  heart  and 
innocency  of  life. 

"From  this  brief  outline,"  the  lecturer 
said,  "  we  should  expect  that  Christianity,  as 
expounded  by  him,  would  be  eminently  spir- 
itual ;  we  should  expect  him  to  give  us  higher 
and  more  spiritual  views  of  all  the  subjects 
he  handles,  than  we  generally  receive  from 
other  writers.  We  should  expect  that,  under 
his  treatment,  the  naturalism  of  the  old  the- 
ologies would  disappear.  And  in  this  we  are 
not  disappointed.  The  great  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  by  his  spiritual  exegesis,  undergo 
a  marvelous  change,  and  are  presented  in  a 
new  form.  They  are  lifted  up  and  transfig- 
ured before  us.  They  rise,  as  it  frere,  from 
their  graves,  cast  off  the  coarse  environment 
of  naturalism,  and  appear  robed  in  garments 
of  spiritual  light  and  beauty.  They  are,  in- 
deed, new  doctrines,  for  in  them  that  com- 
prehensive saying,  *  Behold,  I  make  all  things 
new!'  is  already  receiving  its  fulfilment." 

Swedenborg  taught  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  but  in  a  much  clearer  manner  than 
it  is  usually  expounded  by  other  theologians. 
The  Atonement,  too,  through  his  key  of  cor- 
respondence, becomes  an  "  internal  and  spir- 
itual union  or  at-one-ment — an  agreement  of 
our  will  with  the  will  of  God — and  this  union 
is  seen,  in  the  light  of  the  spiritual  sense,  to 
be  effected  by  means  of  the  Divine  humanity, 
or  of  that  living  union  of  the  Divine  and  the 
human  in  the  person  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ." 

Of  the  predicted  "  Second  Coming "  he 
teaches  "that  the  promised  second  coming 
was  not  to  be  to  the  outer  but  to  the  inner 
senses  of  men — an  internal  or  spiritual  ad- 
vent, a  coming  or  revealing  to  human  minds 
and  hearts  of  the  inner  glories  of  the  Word 
— a  coming,  through  the  clouds  of  natural- 
ism and  the  accumulated  mists  of  superstition 
and  error,  of  the  wisdom  and  love,  the  very  spir- 
it and  life  of  Him  whose  "  name  is  called  the 
Word  of  God."  And  this  internal  coming 
of  Christ  is,  indeed,  to  every  soul  that  expe- 
riences it,  "  with  power  and  great  glory." 

Of  the  last  judgment,  the  prevailing  view 
has  been  in  accordance  with  the  teachings  of 
the  letter ;  but  as  we  are  borne  above  the 
clouds  of  the  letter  into  the  light  of  the  spir- 
itual sense,  the  sensuous  aspect  of  the  subject 
disappears,  the  sound  of  the  archangel's 
trumpet  dies  away,  and  the  still,  small  voice 
of  God's  truth  alone  is  heard  within  ;  and 
instead  of  falling  orbs,  rocking  continents 
and  ruined  worlds,  we  see  only  the  upheaval, 
eclipse  and  dispersion  of  the  false  conceptions 
and  vain  imaginings  of  unregenerate  men. 
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"We  see  that  the  judgment  referred  to  is  inter- 
nal and  spiritual — a  judgment  which  was  to 
be  executed  upon  the  souls  of  men  by  a  fresh 
outpouring  of  truth  from  on  high. 

Of  the  Resurrection,  he  taught  that  not 
the  material  body  but  the  immortal  spirit  is 
the  man,  and  that  the  resurrection,  therefore, 
is  the  rising  of  the  real  man  from  the  incum- 
brance of  gross  matter,  and  his  conscious  en- 
trance into  the  freer  and  more  congenial 
realm  of  spirit — into  a  world  where  all  things 
are  spiritual. 

Of  heaven  and  hell,  he  says  they  are  not 
natural  localities  but  spiritual  conditions — 
not  places  but  states  of  life ;  that  heaven  is 
a  state  of  supreme  love  to  the  Lord,  which 
is  the  spring  of  all  other  good  loves,  with 
their  delights  and  joys,  and  that  hell  is  a 
state  of  supreme  self-love,  which  is  the  father 
of  all  evil  loves  in  man,  with  their  torment- 
ing fires.  Neither  heaven  nor  hell,  there- 
fore, can  be  said  to  be  here  or  there ;  for  they 
are  wherever  human  spirits  are  in  a  heavenly 
or  an  infernal  state — wherever  the  life's  rul- 
ing love  is  angelic  or  debasing. 

And  so  with  all  the  doctrines  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  The  naturalism  with  which 
they  have  been  imbued  by  a  too  literal  inter- 
pretation of  Scripture,  is  dissipated  by  the 
light  of  Swedenborg's  spiritual  exegesis,  and 
these  doctrines  appear  as  altogether  new. 
They  are  the  old  doctrines  transfigured — ex- 
hibited in  a  new  light,  or  as  seen  on  a  higher 
plane  of  thought ;  and  they  are  calculated  to 
lift  believers  into  more  spiritual  states. 

Central  among  all  the  others,  as  the  sun  is 
central  in  our  planetary  system,  stands  the 
new  doctrine  of  the  Divine  humanity — the 
union  of  the  Divine  with  the  human,  for  the 
redemption  of  mankind — "God  in  Christ, 
reconciling  the  world  to  himself."  In  the 
new  theology,  this  doctrine  is  all-pervasive. 
It  breathes  through  all  the  other  doctrines, 
harmonizes  them  all,  irradiates  them  all, 
vitalizes  them  all.  Christianity,  according 
to  Swedenborg,  is  nothing  without  Christ 
Himself.  He  is  its  central  luminary,  its  liv- 
ing force,  its  omnipresent,  quickening  power; 
its  doctrines  were  lifeless  unless  vitalized  by 
His  loving  Spirit;  repentance,  reformation, 
and  regeneration  are  impossible  without  Him. 
He  is  the  ever-present,  ever-living,  only 
Redeemer  and  Saviour — "Immanuel,  God 
with  us." 

Of  Swedenborg's  Pneumatology  the  lec- 
turer had  much  to  say,  the  sum  of  which  is 
embodied  in  the  thought  that,  as  every  man 
takes  his  own  character— his  own  life — with 
him  into  the  other  world,  he  must  of  neces- 
sity take  his  own  heaven  or  his  own  hell. 
There  every  soul  makes  its  own  surroundings, 
and  makes  them  in  perfect  correspondence 


with  itself.  It  makes  them  lovely  or  loath* 
some,  beautiful  or  ugly,  according  to  ti 
moral  beauty  or  moral  deformity  of  its  ow 
nature.  This  is  the  everlasting  law,  as  01 
of  our  own  poets  has  said : 

"  It  is  the  soul's  prerogative,  its  fate 
To  shape  the  outward  to  its  own  estate. 
If  right  itself,  then  all  around  is  well ; 
If  wrong,  it  makes  of  all  without,  a  hell.'r 

Swedenborg,  it  was  claimed,  teaches 
rational  Christianity.  He  never  counsels  no 
encourages  a  blind  belief.  He  never  asl 
assent  to  an  unreasonable  doctrine.  He  ei 
joins  the  faithful  exercise  of  the  understant 
ing  in  matters  of  faith.  He  does  not  exa* 
reason  above  revelation,  yet  he  would  hai 
us  regard  our  reason  as  one  of  God's  noble 
gifts,  and  employ  it  faithfully  in  ascertainir 
the  true  meaning  of  revelation.  He  is  alwa; 
positive;  no  man  could  be  more  so.  B 
declares,  in  substance,  "  I  have  seen,  I  ha\ 
heard,  and  therefore  I  know.  But  you,  to 
have  understanding,  and  I  ask  you  to  exe 
cise  it.  Examine  for  yourself  what  I  sat 
Test  it  by  the  light  of  Scripture,  reason,  hit 
tory,  experience — the  accepted  laws  of  tl 
soul  and  all  known  truth.  Then,  if  it  seei 
not  true  to  you — if  it  approve  not  itself 
your  rational  intuitions — reject  it,  or,  at  ar 
rate,  do  not  accept  it.  This  is  your  indefei 
sible  right — your  manifest  duty."  Wil 
Swedenborg,  heresies  of  the  head  were  fi 
less  dangerous  than  heresies  of  the  hear 
"  Heresies  themselves  (that  is,  of  the  hea( 
do  not  occasion  a  man's  condemnation,  but  t 
evil  life  does."  He  teaches  that  regeneratic 
and  consequent  salvation  are  attainable 
any  church  and  under  any  creed  which 
honestly  believed  to  be  derived  from  the  Woi 
of  God. 

He  lays  down  only  three  doctrines  as  a 
solutely  essential  to  Christian  fellowship 
These  are:  "The  Divinity  of  the  Lord,  tl 
divinity  of  the  Word,  and  the  necessity 
a  life  according  to  the  Commandments." 

A  pure  and  heavenly  life,  a  state  of  disi 
terested  neighborly  love,  an  humble,  trustfi 
Christ- lit  e  spirit — this,  he  assures  us,  is  tli 
end  of  all  doctrine ;  and  this  life,  this  spir 
he  says,  may  co-exist  with  many  doctrin 
errors.    All  who  have  this  spirit,  howev 
they  may  differ  in  their  doctrinal  beliefs  01 
side  the  limits  just  stated,  belong  to  the  fail 
ily  and  household  of  Christ;  they  are  i 
children  of  the  kingdom,  and  should  ther 
fore  acknowledge  and  treat  each  other 
brethren.    If  charity  were  in  the  first  pla« 
and  faith  in  the  second,  the  church  woul 
have  a  different  face;  for  then  none  woul 
be  called  Christians  but  those  who  lived  ti 
life  of  charity. 

"But  charity,"  says  Swedenborg,  "has  I 
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do  with  feelings  and  motives  as  well  as  actions. 
It  consists  in  the  faithful,  conscientious  per- 
formance of  every  known  duty.    It  is  living 
or  doing  the  truth  from  love  to  the  Lord  and 
the  neighbor."    And  this  he  regards  as  the 
highest  kind  of  worship,  "  By  believing  and 
loving,  the  Lord  is  not  worshipped,  but  by 
living  according  to  his  precepts." 
According  to  the  teachings  of  Swedenborg, 
}!  none  are  condemned  or  cast  off  because  they 
,  have  not  the  light  of  the  gospel.  In  heathen 
t  lands,  all  who  are  careful  to  follow  the  light 
,  vouchsafed  them,  are  saved,  and  saved,  too, 
j  just  in  the  degree  that  they  are  faithful. 

Such,  said  the  lecturer,  is  the  large,  benig- 
nant spirit  of  these  writings,  such  the  noble 

0  charity  which  they  breathe  throughout.  No 
.  writer  on  theology  was  ever  more  positive  in 
j  his  doctrinal  statements;  no  one  was  ever 
v  more  tolerant,  more  catholic,  more  universal, 
)( more  liberal  than  he,  in  the  best  sense  of  that 
e|  word. 

j,  I  The  New  Church,  of  which  he  so  often 
•{speaks,  is  not  a  new  external  organization  or 

1  church  establishment,  but  new  light  in  all 
^existing  church  organizations ;  not  a  new  ex- 
ternal form,  but  a  new  internal  quality.  "  The 
D  church  hereafter  will  be  similar,  indeed,  in 
>  the  outward  form  to  what  it  has  been  hitherto ; 
jl  different  sects  will  exist  the  same,  to  outward 
jjjappearance ;  but  the  man  of  the  church  will 
ibe  in  a  more  free  state  of  thinking  on  matters 

Jof  faith,  that  is  on  spiritual  things,  because 

liberty  has  been  restored  to  him." 
•J  And  diverse  sects  do  still  exist,  the  same 
j  to  outward  appearance  as  they  were  in  Swe- 
denborg's  day;  but  they  are  not  the  same 
'  internally,  by  any  means.    Few,  now-a  days, 
think  they  are  to  be  saved  by  faith  alone ; 
[ill  are  coming  to  regard  right  living  as  a 
m  ,thing  of  prime  necessity ;  and  it  is  worthy  of 
tj  remark  that  the  changes  or  modifications  of 
religious  thought  which  are  rapidly  going  on 
^  are  bringing  all  sects  nearer  to  his  teachings 
-without  their  being  aware  of  the  fact. 
^   Aud  a  different  spirit,  too,  is  beginning  to 
^animate  the  churches  from  that  which  pre- 
-  bailed  a  century  ago.  It  is  not  yet  altogether 
\  heavenly,  but  it  is  more  sweet,  gentle,  toler- 
ant, tender,  loving  and  Christ  like.    It  leads 
ou  Christians  into  dark  alleys  and  lowly  hovels, 
faII'here  to  minister  to  the  children  of  want  and 
1  >orrow — there  to  whisper  words  of  friendly 
Jncouragement.    It  prompts  them  to  build 

1  isylums,  to  establish  infirmaries,  and  to  pro- 
vide homes  for  indigent  children,  and  for  the 

i  infortunate  and  friendless  of  every  age  and 
0  jlass. 

.°j  And,  along  with  the  growth  of  a  broader, 
reer  and  more  tolerant  spirit,  there  is  a  grow- 
ng  conviction  that  religion  is  an  intensely 

2  »ractical  thing ;  that  it  has  to  do  with  the 


affairs  of  our  every-day  life ;  that  it  is  not  an 
outer  garment,  to  be  worn  merely  on  Sun- 
days, but  an  indwelling  spirit,  to  be  carried 
into  the  family,  the  field,  the  shop  and  the 
counting-house — into  the  marts  of  commerce, 
the  halls  of  legislation  and  the  courts  of 
kings.  Were  I  to  indicate  any  single  idea 
which  stands  out  in  bold  relief,  and  towers 
conspicuously  above  every  other  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Swedenborg,  I  should  say  it  was  the 
idea  of  religion  as  a  personal,  practical  thing 
— embodying  itself  in  deeds — a  religion  car- 
ried into  all  our  human  actions  and  relations, 
purifying,  sanctifying  and  ennobling  them 
all ;  and  this  is  the  very  idea  of  all  others 
that  has  been  gaining  ground  in  the  churches. 

And  these  writings  are  now  read  by  the 
teaching  ministers  of  every  denomination. 
Whatever  is  most  rational,  most  elevating, 
most  searching  and  transforming  in  the  relig- 
ious teaching  of  to-day  will  be  found,  on  care- 
ful examination,  to  be  most  in  harmony  with 
their  heavenly  teachings.  I  do  not  say  it  all 
comes,  directly  or  indirectly  from  Sweden- 
borg ;  but  I  do  say  that  his  writings  contain 
it  all,  in  clearest  statement  and  amplest  mea- 
sure; and  the  ministers  who  are  most  emi- 
nent, they  who  have  the  largest  following, 
whose  word  rings  out  the  clearest,  reaches 
farthest,  and  makes  itself  felt  the  deepest,  are 
the  very  men  whose  utterances  are  most  im- 
bued with  the  doctrines,  philosophy  and  spirit 
of  Swedenborg.  L.  J.  R. 

Sixth  mo.,  1816. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
TEMPERANCE. 

Looking  over  the  sixth  volume  of  Friends' 
Intelligencer y  my  attention  was  arrested  by  an 
original  article  on  the  subject  of  temperance, 
to  which  the  letter  "  P."  is  affixed,  and  dated 
Chester  county,  Eighth  month  1st,  1849.  I 
know  not  who  was  the  writer,  but  it  evinces 
so  much  earnest  concern,  well  expressed,  that 
I  offer  it  for  republication. 

It  touches  on  some  points  to  which  it  seems 
to  me  sufficient  prominence  is  not  generally 
given  by  writers  on  this  subject.  These  are, 
the  effect  of  temperance  in  eating  and  drink- 
ing in  preserving  the  health  of  the  mental  and 
spiritual  powers,  and  the  importance  in  edu- 
cation, that  we  should,  "  by  precept  and  ex- 
ample, lead  those  about  us  to  habits  of  self- 
sacrifice,  of  noble,  habitual  self-control." 

In  the  twenty-seven  years  that  have  elapsed 
since  this  essay  was  written,  we  have,  as  a 
Society,  advanced  in  our  public  testimony 
to  the  importance  of  abstinence  from  all  in- 
toxicating beverages,  and  of  caution  even  in 
their  use  as  medicine.  Some  advance,  too, 
has  no  doubt  been  made  in  regard  to  another 
branch  of  the  subject,  so  that  we  may  trust 
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it  can  no  longer  be  said  justly,  that  Friends 
are  remarked  "  for  spreading  luxurious 
tables."  This  branch  of  the  subject  of  "  tem- 
perance" cannot  be  reached  by  discipline  ex- 
cept in  the  form  of  advice ;  but  it  is  one  upon 
which  we  need  to  be  so  enlightened  that  the 
conscience  could  no  longer  be  at  rest  while 
we  were  indulging  in  a  mere  sensual  gratifica- 
tion, by  which  the  spirit  is  clogged  and  the 
physical  powers  slowly  weakened.  Many  an 
individual,  conscientious  on  other  subjects, 
is  partaking  daily  of  food  which  has  the  ten- 
dency alluded  to,  and  in  the  elaborate  pre- 
paration of  which  time  and  bodily  toil  have 
been  worse  than  thrown  away. 

I  have  no  allusion  to  abstinence  from  any 
particular  articles  of  food  in  their  simple 
form  ;  this  must,  of  course,  be  left  to  individ- 
ual tastes,  and  I  regard  it  as  of  great  import- 
ance that  food  should  be  the  very  best  of  its 
kind.  It  is  the  elaborate  preparation,  mak- 
ing that  indigestible  which,  simply  prepared, 
wou  Id  be  wholesome,  and  the  variety  at  each 
meal  which  tempts  to  eating  more  than  the 
system  requires,  that  slowly  undermines  the 
health,  especially  of  those  who  lead  sedentary 
lives,  and  do  not  by  out-door  exercise  nullify 
to  some  extent  their  effects. 

I  feel  convinced  that  the  subject  of  whole- 
some, nutritious  food,  as  a  branch  of  temper- 
ance, and  as  one  means  among  many  others 
of  preserving  these  bodies  of  ours  fit  "  temples 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,"  has  not  received,  even 
among  Friends,  the  attention  its  importance 
demands.  The  duty  of  hospitality  might  be 
more  extensively  carried  out  because  involv- 
ing far  less  bodily  toil  and  mental  anxiety, 
and  the  welcome  be  more  sincere,  were  we 
willing  to  set  before  our  friends  simply-pre- 
pared food.  Where  this  is  of  the  very  best, 
and  the  appliances  of  the  table  neat  and  taste- 
ful, no  apology  will  be  needed,  and  the  ex- 
ample will  not  be  without  its  influence.  * 

Philadelphia,  6th  mo.  1876. 

TEMPERANCE. 

M  Whether,  therefore,  ye  eat  or  drink,  or  whatso- 
ever ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God." 

It  is  good  for  us  in  our  intercourse  with  one 
another  to  "  stir  up  the  pure  mind  by  way  of 
remembrance."  Surrounded  as  we  are  by 
many  temptations,  we  need  to  watch  over  one 
another  for  good,  and  in  the  yearnings  of  fra- 
ternal love,  we  must  sometimes  whisper  the 
caution  "  beware,"  and  point  to  the  particular 
danger,  which,  unobserved  by  ourselves,  may 
be  surrounding  each  one  of  us.  Perhaps,  on 
no  point  do  we  require  more  unceasiDg  vigi- 
lance than  on  that  of  temperance  in  eating  and 
drinking  !  It  is  true,  intoxicating  liquors  as 
a  beverage,  are  no  longer  in  common  use — 
the  glass  of  cider,  beer  or  wine  is  not  now  con- 
sidered, amongst  us,  as  a  part  of  generous  hos- , 


pitality ;  but  in  other  ways  many  of  us  still  u 
these  and  other  dangerous  stimulants.  Wi 
surprise  and  regret  1  find  that  some  Frien 
who  would  shrink  from  taking  intoxicatii 
liquors  as  a  beverage,  yet  employ  them  as  i 
dispensable  articles  in  culinary  preparatioi 
But  I  have  yet  found  none  who  could  she 
the  difference  in  principle  between  using  th( 
in  the  pie  and  pudding,  and  partaking  of  the 
in  forms  more  undisguised.    Small  as  at  fi] 
glance  this  matter  may  appear  to  some  reade: 
let  me  entreat  them  to  examine  for  a  momi 
the  process  and  tendency  of  this  custom, 
the  first  place,  the  retailer,  who  pursues  t 
unholy  traffic  which  is  spreading  sorrow  a  I 
spiritual  and  physical  destruction  around  hijj 
is  encouraged  and  sustained  in  his  callinji 
then,  those  who  prepare  these  articles  of  focB 
by  tasting  the  seductive  contents  of  the  bottjl 
are  often,  doubtless,  inextricably  involved  I 
the  meshes  of  sottishness  before  they  dreamB 
the  danger ;  and  the  young  children,  aye,  a  1 
older  ones,  too,  learn  to  love  the  pleasant  tai  I 
of  the  condiment,  and  it  is  difficult  for  themB 
believe  that  there  can  be  anything  very  dsH 
gerous  in  the  use  of  that  article  which  fathH 
mother  and  dear  friend  partake  of  in  dal 
food,  and  unhesitatingly  place  before  theH 
The  whole  tendency  upon  child,  assista , 
guest  and  neighbor  is  to  familiarize  them  wJB 
the  use  of  these  stimulants,  and  to  lessen  \T 
dread  of  danger  from  their  seduction.  A 
for  what  object  do  we  thus  incur  the  riskj 
making  "  a  brother  to  offend  ?" — thus  t£ 
the  awful  responsibility  of  offering  tern] 
tions  which  may  lead  the  unwary  into  i| 
pathway  of  drunkenness  ?    Alas  !  mereb 
satisfy  a  perverted  taste — to  pander  to 
sualism. 

The  legitimate  object  of  eating  and  drii 
ing  is  to  keep  us  strong  and  healthful, 
when  the  gratification  of  appetite  becomes 
end  of  culinary  preparation,  we  pervert 
Divine  order,  and  do  violence  to  the  laws 
our  nature. 

5  Experience  and  the  concurrent  testim< 
of  physiologists,  have  shown  that  simple  foj 
simply  but  well  prepared,  is  most  condu( 
to  health  of  body  and  clearness  of  spirit, 
conducive  upon  the  whole,  even  to  gustat 
enjoyment. 

Not  in  bodies  pampered  by  luxuries  £ 
diseased  by  stimulants,  can  the  whole  if 
ulties  of  the  mind  expand  in  harmonil 
and  healthful  vigor — not  there  has  the 
vine  word  "  full  course  to  run  and  be  gl< 
fied."  Temperance  is  the  safeguard  of  puri 
and  the  means  of  securing  clear,  calm  thougl 
and  we  should  regard  those  customs  as  M 
cidal  and  terrible  which  poison  the  fount 
of  life  by  heating  the  blood  with  unheal 
stimulants. 
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i    We  admire  the  heroic  Spartans,  who  taught 

j  their  young  sons  to  endure  fatigue,  hunger, 
thirst  and  death  without  a  murmur ;  we  honor 
the  fortitude  of  the  Indians,  from  whom  the 
most  excruciating  tortures  of  their  captors 

i  could  wring  no  sign  of  emotion,  for  we  recog- 
nize in  their  rude  courage  the  strength  of  a 
resolute  will — the  power  of  the  mind  over  the 

i  sufferings  of  its  tenement.  In  them  we  see, 
also,  the  force  of  early  training.    And  shall 

i  not  we,  for  the  high  prize  of  spiritual  and 
physical  health,  by  precept  and  example,  lead 

!  those  about  us  to  habits  of  self-sacrifice,  of 
noble,  habitual  self  control  ? 

ii  Shall  we  not  secure  a  stronger,  more  heroic 
i  band  of  men  and  women  by  teaching  them  to 
ji  scorn  as  meanness  the  weak  self-indulgence 
)l  that  would  gratify  appetite  at  the  expense  of 
]|  health  and  virtue  ?    The  child  who,  from  a 

noble  motive,  voluntarily  relinquishes  the 
i  candy  or  cake,  the  tea  or  coffee  that  he  loves ; 
i  the  man  who,  at  duty's  summons,  renounces 
i  his  cider  or  tobacco,  has  not  only  removed  a 

clog  to  his  independence,  a  snare  to  his  soul, 
j  but  so  far  he  has  ruled  his  own  spirit,  and 
k  thus  has  made  himself  strong  for  future  and 
i  greater  victories.  Only  as  the  soul  establishes 
>i  j  an  empire  over  its  own  appetites  and  passions, 
in  can  it  be  saved  from  its  enemies,  and  the 
ij  smallest  act  in  which  it  asserts  this  lofty  do- 
t  minion,  becomes  great,  heroic,  Divine. 
UK  I  once  read,  I  think  in  a  London  epistle,  a 
;  grave  caution  to  Friends  against  transacting 
a  important  church  business  in  the  afternoons, 
)  giving  the  reason  that  dinners  incapacitated 
t  the  mind  for  clear  spiritual  perception.  They 
7  recognize  the  fact  that  luxurious  dinners  dis- 
i(  turb  the  noblest  functions  of  the  spirit,  but 

never  seem  to  think  of  the  possibility  of  ab- 

iii  staining  from  such  oppressive  and  heavy  meals, 
a  Buf  we  live  in  a  day  when  it  is  perceived  that 
il  eating  and  drinking,  for  the  gratification  of 
t  the  palate  alone,  is  not  only  sensual,  but 
j  positively  criminal.  Friends,  as  a  body,  have 

been  remarked,  perhaps  not  altogether  un- 

0  justly,  for  spreading  luxurious  tables ;  and  it 
0(  may  be  well  for  us  to  examine  whether  in  our 
oil  eating  and  drinking  we  keep  in  view  the  en- 
m  nobling  objects  of  existence,  or  oppress  the 
to  Holy  Spirit  within  us  by  slavishly  submitting 

to  sensual  allurement, 
a While  we  acknowledge  that  "  every  good 
|| and  perfect  gift  cometh  down"  from  the 
iij  11  Father  of  Lights,"  we  must  use  the  means 
J  He  gives  us  to  secure  it,  or  vainly  will  we 
J  petition  for  His  blessing. 

1  It  is  time  that  we  should  gather  up  the 
i  "lost  leaves"  of  the  book  of  wisdom;  time 
jjj  that  we  should  add  to  our  faith  virtue,  and  to 
J  virtue  knowledge,  and  to  knowledge  temper- 
I  j  ance. 

Patience,  godliness,  brotherly  kindness  and 


charity  will  flourish  spontaneously  upon  such 
a  foundation,  and  the  golden  links  in  the 
chain  of  heavenly  virtues  will  be  completed. 

Chester  county,  8th  mo.  1st,  1849.  p. 


The  first  study  of  style  begins  not  with 
the  words,  as  the  tongue  articulates  them  or 
the  hand  writes  them,  but  it  begins  here,  at 
the  heart,  and  works  upward  and  outward 
from  that.  The  philosophy  and  art  of  lan- 
guage come  afterward.  Supposing  the  moral 
qualifications  to  exist  —  I  mean  sincerity, 
truthfulness,  freedom  from  affectation,  or 
vanity,  earnestness — then  in  the  next  place  it 
is  important  to  associate  a  certain  conscien- 
tiousness in  the  use  of  speech,  so  that  it  shall 
correspond  to  something  within  us. 


LETTER  FROM  BARCLAY  WHITE, 

Omaha,  Neb.,  Fifth  mo.  30th,  1876. 

Esteemed  Friend  D.  F.  W. — Thy  valued 
favor  of  26th  inst.  received.  I  have  received 
notice  from  agents  Griest  and  Kent,  that  they 
were  collecting  Photographs  and  other  matters- 
of  interest  connected  with  the  Indian  tribes 
under  their  care,  for  exhibition  at  the  Centen- 
nial, and  have  advised  them  to  forward  direct 
to  Philadelphia  Friends,  and  not  to  this  office. 

There  was  much  interest  taken  in  the  mat- 
ter, by  several  of  our  Indian  agents,  and  a  fair 
prospect  for  a  creditable  collection  of  articles  for 
the  exhibition,  illustrating  the  advance  of  our 
Indians  in  the  arts  of  civilization,  but  Wash- 
ington complications  have  closed  most  of  our 
schools,  and  placed  us  in  such  a  state  of  un- 
certainty and  discouragement,  that  it  is  not 
probable  anything  will  be  forwarded  except- 
ing from  Otoe  and  Great  Nemaha  agencies. 
I  had  a  project  on  hand,  which  I  believe  would 
have  been  of  great  importance  in  illustrating 
to  the  multitudes  attending  the  Centennial  ex- 
hibition, who  have  had  no  connection  with  In- 
dians and  have  formed  opinions  from  newspa- 
per literature,  that  Indians  are  a  class  of  hu- 
manity fit  only  to  be  hunted  down  as  wild  beasts 
and  destroyed  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  to 
legislators  and  others  who  have  been,  and  are 
passively  giving  their  sanction  to  the  annihila- 
tion of  the  much  injured  race,  that  the  Amer- 
can  Indian  is  as  capable  of  culture  and  civiliza- 
tion, under  proper  treatment  as  is  any  other 
people. 

My  project  was, to  exhibit  at  the  Centennial, 
six  school  boys  and  six  school  girls  of  full 
blood,  of  each  of  the  following  named  Indian 
tribes  under  our  care,  Santee  Sioux,  Winneba- 
goes,  Omahas,  Pawnees,  Ottoes  and  Missourias 
and  Iowas,  together  with  three  of  each  sex  of 
Sacs  and  Foxes,  making  in  all  seventy-eight 
children  of  nine  distinct  tribes.  The  children 
to  form  an  Indian  Sohool,  with  daily  school 
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exercises  under  the  care  of  competent  teachera 
now  in  the  Indian  service.  -  -  -  What  might 
not  such  a  practical  illustration  of  the  partial 
success  of  our  labors  have  accomplished, 
in  shaping  the  minds  of  those  having  the  op- 
portunity of  seeing  representatives  of  nine 
Indian  tribes  who  have  been  prominent  in  the 
history  of  our  country,  sitting  quitely  in  neat 
and  cleanly  costume  and  receiving  from  their 
teachers  school  education  for  future  civilized 
usefulness,  with  as  much  docility,  aptness  and 
progress,  as  with  white  children  of  similar 
ages.  # 

This  was  my  project,  and  under  the  usual 
condition  of  the  Indian  Department,  it  could 
have  been  readily  and  successfully  accom- 
plished. Now,  all  is  confusion,  uncertainty 
and  doubt,  and  we  are  not  able  even  to  continue 
many  of  the  schools  so  successfully  conducted 
on  the  Indian  reservations.  Thy  Friend, 
Barclay  White, 
Superintendent  Indian  Affairs. 

FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA,  SIXTH  MONTH  17,  1876. 


Note. — We  regret  that  we  have  no  space 
to  spare  this  week  for  the  Youths*  column. 


The  Outlook. — The  age  in  which  we  live 
is  so  fruitful  in  unexpected  events  and  won- 
derful achievements,  that  we  are  scarcely  sur- 
prised at  any  new  thing.  We  take  up  the  morn- 
ing paper,  and  it  coolly  informs  us  that  only  a 
few  hours  before — away  beyond  the  ocean — 
nearly  half  around  the  globe,  the  reins  of 
government  were  taken  from  one  autocrat, 
and  after  promises  of  reforms  and  concessions 
on  his  part,  delivered  into  the  keeping  of 
another,  which  promised  changes,  if  carried 
out,  will  revolutionize  the  whole  Turkish  Em- 
pire, and  so  far  there  has  been  no  disturbance 
to  the  tranquility  of  the  capital.  We  are  not 
fairly  over  the  surprise,  when  the  "  click  "  of 
the  electric  spark  announces  another  victory 
over  the  prejudices  of  men, — and  we  are  told 
that  a  railroad  is  building,  and  part  of  it  has 
been  put  in  running  order  in  the  very  heart 
of  China. 

The  same  papers  that  chronicle  these  in- 
roads upon  ancient  civilization  bring  other 
tidings  from  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  and  we 
do  feel  to  hold  our  breath  as  we  read  that  a 
safe  and  successful  trip  across  our  own  land, 
from  ocean  to  ocean,  has  been  accomplished 


in  less  than  three  and  a  half  days.  Three 
days  and  a  half  from  New  York  to  San 
Francisco  !  The  wildest  dreams  of  the  veriest 
enthusiast  are  distanced  by  this  achieve- 
ment, and  yet  we  are  so  accustomed  to  these 
things  that  scarcely  half  taking  hold  of  their 
immense  import  we  look  up  and  ask  :  "  Well, 
what  next  ?"  This  is,  indeed,  a  momentous 
question,  and  we  do  well  to  ponder  wisely  its 
meaning.  Time  has  been  annihilated  by  the 
telegraph— distance  fades  into  insignificance 
before  the  fiery  impulse  of  the  locomotive ; 
weight  is  but  as  a  feather  when  grasped  by 
the  iron  fingers  of  a  two  thousand  horse 
power.  This  is  what  the  genius  of  the  age 
utilized  for  profit  and  convenience  has  ac- 
complished for  us,  and  we  are  now  living  in 
the  very  whirr  and  bustle  of  the  occasion. 
Surely  we  ought  to  realize  the  fulfillment 
of  the  prophecy  of  old  "  when  knowledge  j 
shall  be  increased,"  and  men  learn  war  no 
more.  But  with  all  these  triumphs  of  man 
over  the  forces  of  nature,  and  the  usages  of 
effete  civilizations,  the  mutterings  of  discontent 
are  heard,  and  the  clouds  of  strife  loom  dark- 
ly above  the  eastern  horizon.  Men  of  peace 
are  troubled,  and  the  hearts  of  pure  and  ear- 
nest statesmen  are  filled  with  fear  lest  their 
peaceful  efforts  for  arbitration  of  national 
difficulties  shall  miscarry,  and  the  tremendous 
engines  that,  under  the  benign  influences  of 
good-will  and  fraternal  fellowship,  will  lead 
the  nations  into  ways  of  greater  usefulness,  i 
and  still  more  glorious  results  than  the  world 
has  yet  seen — that  these  forces  turned  from 
their  proper  uses  by  the  yet  uncivilized  pas 
sions  of  the  human  heart,  may  fall  upon  the 
mind  that  conceives  and  the  hand  that  con 
structs,  and  the  fury  of  their  power  wreck  the 
fondest  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  world. 

Manly  forbearance  and  honorable  conces-t 
sions  on  the  part  of  rulers  lead  into  the  path 
of  true  glory  and  permanent  peace,  and  the 
people  —  they  on  whom  the  fearful  conse 
quences  of  war  fall  most  heavily — must  rise 
to  the  level  of  that  moral  courage  which  will 
enable  them  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  in 
behalf  of  humanity  and  a  common  brother- 
hood. Until  rulers  and  peoples  realize  more 
fully  than  they  now  do,  the  relations  they 
sustain  to  each  other  and  the  whole  family  of 
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man ;  wars  and  rumors  of  wars  will  continue 
to  darken  the  page  of  history,  and  remain  a 
foul  blot  upon  our  Christian  civilization. 
The  religion  of  Christ  is  eminently  a  religion 
of  peace  and  good-will.  Its  precepts  are  op- 
posed to  every  form  of  strife  and  bloodshed, 
— and  those  who  rule  in  Christian  lands  are 
recreant  to  the  profession  they  make  if  they 
fail  to  maintain  peace  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth.  The  balance  of  power  is  in  the 
keeping  of  Christian  nations  to  a  degree  that 
the  world  has  never  before  seen,  and  this  may 
be  the  golden  age  so  long  foretold  by  seer  and 
poet,  if  these  kingdoms  of  the  world,  which 
claim  Christ  for  their  Divine  Lawgiver,  be- 
come in  truth  the  kingdoms  of  Christ,  and 
move  in  solid  front  for  the  establishment  of 
His  empire  over  the  hearts  and  lives  of  men. 


The  First-day  School  Cause.  —  In 
looking  over  the  reports  of  the  various  meet- 
ings held  during  the  week  in  connexion  with 
our  late  Yearly  Meeting,  we  find  the  First- 
day  School  interests  have  been  overlooked  by 
ithe  Intelligencer. 

This  is  from  no  want  of  interest  in  the 
cause  of  First-day  Schools  on  the  part  of  the 
editors,  but  from  a  lack  of  information,  no 
report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  meetings 
having  been  furnished  them. 

It  is  not  too  late  to  inform  those  of  our 
readers  who  were  not  present  that  two  even- 
ings were  given  to  this  subject ;  full  and  in- 
teresting meetings  were  held  on  both  occa- 
sions, and  the  feeling  that  pervaded  all  was 
most  encouraging. 

Interesting  epistles  from  the  other  Quar- 
terly Meeting  Associations  were  read,  includ- 
ing a  fraternal  greeting  from  our  co-workers 
in  the  newly  organized  Yearly  Meeting  of 
Illinois. 

Two  essays  on  the  subject  of  Object  Teach- 
ing and  its  application  to  First  day  Schools 
were  also  read,  and  discussed  with  much  in- 
terest. It  was  thought  that  only  a  limited 
I  use  can  be  made  of  that  method  of  instruc 
tion  in  First-day  Schools,  yet  it  was  consid- 
ered to  be  of  sufficient  importance  to  claim 
more  earnest  attention  from  teachers  gener- 
ally. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  General 


Conference  held  a  meeting  agreeably  to  no- 
tice. The  attendance  was  small,  but  many 
sent  written  excuses  for  absence,  coupled  with 
earnest  words  of  cheer  and  sympathy. 

The  time  for  holding  the  General  Confer- 
ence, which  was  left  to  the  decision  of  this 
meeting,  was  fixed  for  Tenth  month  19th  and 
20th,  at  Race  street  Meeting  House,  Phila- 
delphia, and  a  cordial  invitation  extended  to 
Friends  everywhere  to  meet  on  that  occasion 
and  share  in  the  deliberations. 

Many  Friends  engaged  in  First-day  School 
work  in  Canada  and  the  distant  States  of  our 
Union  were  present,  and  added  to  the  inter- 
est of  the  several  meetings  held.  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  an  increasing 
earnestness  on  this  subject  is  awakened  among 
Friends,  and  that  the  cause  was  never  more 
prosperous  and  promising. 


DIED. 

YARDLEY.— On  the  3d  of  Fifth  month,  Elizabeth 
T.  Yardley,  wife  of  Charles  F.  Yardley,  and  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Joseph  Turner,  Jr.,  in  the  61st  year 
of  her  age  ;  an  esteemed  member  of  Baltimore 
Monthly  Meeting. 

RILEY. — While  attending  the  funeral  of  the 
above,  E.  Ellen  Riley,  a  member  and  elder  of  the 
same  Meeting,  and  the  wife  of  Dr.  Riley — was  sud- 
denly taken  ill,  and  in  a  few  hours  passed  away. 

WALTON. — At  her  residence  in  Moreland,  Mont- 
gomery co.,  Pa.,  on  the  26th  of  Fifth  month,  1876, 
Elizabeth  Walton,  in  the  73d  year  of  her  age  ;  a 
member  of  Horsham  Monthly  Meeting. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  TOUR  IN  LOWER  EGYPT, 
PALESTINE  AND  SYRIA. 
No.  11. 

Fourth  month  7th.— Off  about  eight.  The 
previous  evening  and  night  had  been  very 
cold.  We  descended  a  little,  and  then  en- 
tered some  magnificent  scenery.  We  were 
crossing  the  Antilibanus,  and  seemed  to  be 
entering  the  very  bowels  of  the  great  mount- 
ain. Ravines  of  the  wildest  character  opened 
on  either  side.  Occasionally  some  lofty 
peak  of  Lebanon  closed  up  the  vista.  After 
mounting  one  flank  after  another,  we  em- 
erged upon  a  broad  elevated  valley,  still 
watered  by  the  Barada  (a  very  pretty  min- 
iature Niagara  occurs  on  the  left  of  the  pre- 
vious track).  Our  course  lay  up  this  valley 
for  some  miles,  the  mountains  rising  several 
thousand  feet  high  on  either  side,  streaked 
with  snow.  The  valley  was  populous,  full 
of  scenes  of  pristine  pastoral  beauty,  with 
flocks  of  black,  fat-tailed  sheep,  black  goats 
and  cattle.  We  had  a  long  rest  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  day  in  a  beautiful  spot  by  the  side 
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of  a  limpid  stream  for  the  mules  to  pass. 
We  continued  to  ascend,  winding  into  anoth- 
er still  more  elevated  mountain  valley,  till 
very  near  the  snow  line.  The  valley  was 
beautiful  and  well  cultivated,  bounded  by 
mountains  rising  many  thousand  feet  high 
on  either  side,  and  whenever  we  looked  back, 
the  noble  outline  of  Hermon  filling  the  whole 
space  with  its  clear  and  dazzling  majesty. 
Towards  the  upper  part,  although  the  vine 
was  cultivated  high  up,  the  aspect  assumed 
was  almost  English,  with  lanes  and  hedge- 
rows of  roses  and  honeysuckle,  to  the  charm 
of  which  the  sight  of  the  swallow  and  the 
noise  of  the  cuckoo,  and  often  of  the  night- 
ingale added  not  a  little.  We  encamped 
near  the  watershed,  at  an  elevation,  I  should 
think,  of  not  less  than  5,000  feet,  and  it  was 
very  cold. 

Fourth  month  8th. — Astir  very  early,  and 
in  the  saddle  soon  after  seven,  in  order  to 
reach  Baalbec  in  good  time.  Over  the  next 
crest,  and  the  waters  were  running  the  other 
way,  viz.,  into  channels  which  found  their 
way  into  the  Mediterranean.  Many  pretty 
valleys  opened,  differing  from  the  mountain- 
ous regions  of  Judea  in  each  having  its 
streamlet,  and  consequently  its  green  patches 
and  plantations ;  and  some  magnificent 
gorges ;  occasionally  sighting  some  portion  of 
the  Lebanon  chain  down  one  of  them.  We 
were  still  crossing  the  great  spurs  of  the  An- 
ti  Lebanon,  and  I  wished  we  could  have 
photographed  the  picturesque  appearance  of 
our  corUge,  as  we  wound  many  a  time  in 
groups  or  lines,  up  and  among  some  of  these 
wild,  rocky  and  romantic  scenes.  We  turned 
one  more  reach  of  the  mountain,  and  oh ! 
what  a  wonderful  panorama.  We  looked 
right  down  into  the  vast  plain  of  the  Bukah 
(Ccela  Syria  proper),  presenting  a  variety  of 
tints,  purple,  red,  green  of  every  shade,  from 
the  variety  of  soil  and  culture,  intensified  by 
the  setting  or  framework  of  the  vast  chain  of 
the  Lebanon,  rising  directly  from  it,  and  ap- 
parently forming  almost  a  semicircle  to  the 
horizon,  crowned  with  its  long  but  varied 
panoply  of  pure  white  snow.  The  ruins  of 
Baalbec  seemed  dwarfed  when  first  sighted, 
by  the  vastness  of  the  mountain  chain  against 
which  they  were  seen,  but  recovered  their  pro- 
portions on  getting  within  them  about  two 
o'clock  P.  M. 

Fourth  month  9th. — Seated  amidst  these 
wonderful  ruins  before  our  summons  to 
breakfast.  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe 
the  august  remains  of  the  skill,  power  and 
architecture  of  a  former  generation  or  gen- 
erations. There  are  cyclopean  portions 
which  must  date  back  to  the  early  Phoeni- 
cian era ;  blocks  of  stone,  in  aiter,  that  we 
have  no  conception  by  what  human  or  me- 


chanical powers  they  were  moved  from  the 
neighboring  quarry,  where   there  are  still 
equally  enormous  blocks,  shaped,  one  mea-  \ 
suring  70  feet  by  15  or  so,  but  lying  as  if  the 
original  work  had  been  suddenly  interrupted; 
vast  columns  of  red  granite  of  which  the 
nearest  known  source  is  Egypt,  additions  ! 
piled  upon  the  original  foundations,  which 
may  have  been  made  by  Solomon  ;  and  then  j 
the  remains  of  the  splendid  temples, — partly 
built  out  of  the  original  materials  by  the 
Romans  in  the  zenith  of  their  art  and  power. 
The  colossal  proportions,  extreme  beauty 
and  majesty  of  the  designs,  and  the  high 
finish,  elaboration  and  wealth  of  the  orna- 
mental sculptures  in  every  portion  are  what 
fill  the  mind  with  the  utmost  astonishment. 
There  are  two  fine  and  lofty  porticoes  still 
standing,  multitudes  of  vast  columns,  broken 
and  prostrate  in  every  direction ;  gigantic 
doorways,  arches,  towers,  ruined  flights  of  \ 
steps,  halls,  vestibules,  bases  of  pillars,  story 
above  story  of  niches,  and  series  of  orna- 
mental  and  sculptured  recesses,  until  the  eye 
is  wearied  and  the  mind  exhausted  in  con-  j 
templating  them.    We  encamped  here  yes-  j 
terday  afternoon,  and  the  extent  of  the  ruins  i 
may  partly  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  our 
twelve  tents,  all  the  horses  and  mules,  an- 
other encampment   of  a  small  American 
party,  some  stray  camels,  and  other  occu-  j 
pants,  are  all  accommodated  within  one  of  j 
the  interior  courts  of  the  remains  of  the 
structure,  without  any  confusion  or  incon- 
venience, or  any  necessity  of  even  the  hearing  j 
or  knowledge  of  each  other!     When  the 
above  was  written  I  had  not  seen  the  interior 
of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  ;  the  entrance  is 
choked  up  with  ruins,  so  that  you  have  al- 
most to  crawl  in.    The  four  walls  are  still 
standing,  forming  a  parallelogram  ;  the  in-  j 
ner  entrance  gate  of  which  the  keystone  has  ], 
slipped,  but  is  still  suspended,  is  perhaps  the  ■  t 
most  magnificent  specimen  of  Architecture  of  j 
the  kind  in  the  world.    The  interior  has  been  s| 
most  elaborately  decorated.  Enormous  broken  5 
and  richly  sculptured  capitals  are  fallen.  ( 
The  extensive  colonnade  of  fourteen  or  more  ( 
pillars  of  the  noblest  proportions,  the  bases  . 
all  in  position  on  a  lofty  raised  platform  of  i  J 
masonry,  four  at  one  end,  a  single  one  at  the  '  j 
other  still  standing,  and  one  near  the  centre  I  J 
leaning  against  the  vast  fac,ade  of  the  build-  t 
ing,  and  before,  a  cataract  of  fallen  columns  . 
in  every  angle  of  position  and  variety  of  , 
frustum.    I  must  add  that  the  situation  of  J 
this  world  of  ruins  is  altogether  unique  and  I  J 
magnificent,  and  we  are  favored  with  a  most  j 
splendid  morning  for  viewing  them.  The 
entrance  to  and  exit  from  the  ruins  is  under 
one  of  the  vaulted  archways  on  which  the  \ 
whole  superstructure  is  built,  and  is  as  long 
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as  a  moderate  railway  tunnel.  There  is  an- 
other smaller  temple  at  a  short  distance, 
which  was  pronounced  by  the  architect  of 
our  party  to  be  a  perfect  gem  of  art,  but  I 
had  not  time  to  go  to  it.  One  of  the  strik- 
ing peculiarities  I  believe  I  have  not  men- 
tioned ;  it  is  the  number  of  cemeteries, 
always  uninclosed,  just  outside  all  the  towns 
and  villages  in  Syria  and  Palestine.  They 
are  often  very  crowded,  and  the  structure  of 
the  tombs  singular  and  fantastic.  They 
seldom  have  inscriptions,  except  the  grander 
ones  in  the  towns.  In  one  or  two  cases  in 
the  early  morning  I  witnessed  the  profes- 
sional hired  weepers  at  a  recent  tomb. 

Although,  I  suppose,  it  was  not  absolutely 
the  greatest  distance,  we  may  regard  Da- 
mascus as  the  turning  point  of  our  journey, 
and  that  we  are  now  again  looking  home- 
wards. At  Damascus,  E.  and  I  seriously 
debated  whether,  as  a  matter  of  prudence,  it 
would  not  be  best  for  us  to  give  up  the  de- 
tour by  Baalbee  (as  there  was  now  an  end  of 
all  sacred  places),  and  proceed  by  diligence 

|  (daily  in  13  hours)  to  Bey  rout.  Be  it  known 
that  except  the  rough  and  very  imperfect  one 
from  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem,  there  is  no  road 

\  whatever  in  Palestine,  and  only  this  one 
from  Damascus  to  Beyrout  in  Syria.  The 
two  days'  rest  from  the  saddle  at  Damascus 
were,  however,  everything,  and  we  felt  en- 
couraged to  complete  the  whole  journey.  It 
would  indeed  have  been  a  great  miss  had  we 
not  done  so,  as  it  has  conducted  us  through 
the  finest  and  most  interesting  scenery,  as 
scenery,  of  the  whole  eastern  tour,  and  to  the 
unique  features  of  this  wonderful  ruin.  And 
now  that  our  faces  are  turned  homewards, 
we  cannot  but  gratefully  commemorate  our 
deep  sense  of  the  privilege  it  has  been  to  be 
permitted  so  far  to  accomplish  this  long  and 
laborious  journey.  It  feels  as  if  it  would  be 
the  event  of  our  lives.  If  favored  to  return 
home  in  safety,  I  trust  we  have  laid  up  a 
store  of  wealth  that  can  never  be  exhausted, 
and  that  even  a  new  faculty  of  intelligence 
and  enjoyment  may  have  been  opened,  which 
could  not  have  been  developed  by  any  other 
process,  and  even  yet,  as  it  were,  through  its 
accomplishment  and  experience,  something 
like  a  degree  of  radiance  and  glory  be  per- 
mitted to  rest  upon  our  declining  days.  It  is 
with  the  deepest  thankfulness  I  have  to  re- 
cord our  sense  of  the  Divine  mercy  and 
goodness,  which  we  believe  have  followed  us 
and  hitherto  preserved  us  on  every  hand, 
with  some  renovation,  I  trust,  of  spirit,  and 
has  granted  us  the  favor  and  the  blessing 
of  still  being  without  any  misgiving  as  to  the 
correctness  of  this  undertaking,  which  has  at 
times  been  very  arduous ; '  but  the  morning 
has  mostly  brought  its  renewal  of  strength 


and  courage.  We  have  had  favorable 
weather,  the  little  interruptions  of  rain  al- 
ways occurring  at  points  of  no  consequence. 
The  requisites  for  such  a  journey  are,  a  good 
stock  of  physical  energy,  and  especially  of 
patient  endurance,  discretion  and  self-com- 
mand, in  case  of  being  under  disorder,  and  a 
heart  open  to  the  influences  of  the  scenery 
and  its  associations.  The  young  people  have 
carried  themselves  through  bravely,  and  I 
believe  have  had  more  than  their  proportion- 
ate share  of  enjoyment.  Our  nomadic  and 
equestrian  life  ends  at  Beyrout.  We  shall 
be  almost  sorry  to  part  with  our  tents  and 
horses,  to  which  we  have  become  attached, 
for  we  always  keep  to  the  same,  unless  there 
is  reason  for  a  change.  Our  dragomen, 
muleteers,  attendants,  ponies,  etc.,  all  belong 
to  Beyrout  or  the  neighborhood,  and  are 
consequently  returning  home.  The  system 
which  I  have  only  understood  the  last  few 
days  is  this.  T.  Cook  hires  the  dragomen, 
tents,  horses,  mules,  commissariat  and  staff 
complete  for  the  whole  jouruey  for  so  much. 
The  dragomen  provide  the  tents,  hire  the 
ponies,  and  the  owners  (generally  of  two  or 
three  ponies)  along  with  them,  which  ac- 
counts for  their  being  so  well  looked  after ; 
mules  and  muleteers,  ditto.  The  head  drag- 
oman had  his  professed  cook,  and  a  wonder- 
fully clever  fellow  he  is  for  quality  and  ex- 
pedition, who  carries  his  charcoals  for  fires, 
which  are  lighted  the  moment  we  come  to  a 
halt  for  the  night,  and  the  dinner,  including 
excellent  soup,  two  or  three  or  more  excellent 
courses  of  roast  or  broiled,  capital  pastry  or 
puddings,  etc.,  etc.,  is  provided  almost  as 
soon  as  we  are  unpacked,  and  dressed  ready 
for  it ;  followed  by  desert  of  oranges,  al- 
monds, raisins,  figs,  etc.,  ad  libitum.  Break- 
fast almost  as  substantial,  with  omelette  or 
eggs,  tea  and  coffee.  The  lunch,  of  course,  is 
cold,  mutton,  sardines,  chicken,  hard  eggs, 
etc.  The  provision  is  abundant.  What 
could  not  be  in  store  of  the  more  perishable 
vegetables,  etc.,  were  bought  at  the  villages, 
according  as  the  dragoman  knows  he  can 
best  market.  Such  is  camp  life  as  we  have 
found  it,  and  starvation  in  the  desert !  It 
seems  singular  now  to  be  able  to  talk  and 
think  of  Nazareth,  Bethlehem,  the  Jordan, 
Dead  Sea,  Galilee,  Jerusalem,  Damascus,  etc., 
as  familiar  places  I  But  they  are  most  of 
them  so  engraven  on  our  feelings  and  our 
memories,  that  we  can  hardly  think  they  have 
ever  been  unknown.  To  resume  from  Baal- 
bee. We  had  a  whole  afternoon  among  those 
wonderful  ruins,  and  were  not  hurried  off 
until  about  9  the  next  morning. 

Fourth  month  9th. — It  was  an  easy  day's 
ride  down  the  fertile  plain  of  the  Bakoh 
(Ccelo  Syria,  spelt  in  as  many  ways  as  is 
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Beyrout).  It  is  truly  a  hollow  between  the 
great  chain  of  the  Lebanon  and  its  almost 
rival,  the  An ti  Lebanon.  I  never  in  the 
least  understood  the  structure  of  the  country 
before.  Near  the  head  of  this  great  plain,  in 
an  admirable  situation,  stand  the  unrivaled 
ruins  of  Baalbec;  the  village  of  Baalbec, 
near  to,  but  not  interfering  with  the  ruins, 
and  is  one  of  the  better  sort.  Some  of  the 
houses  with  glazed  windows,  and  even  two 
stories.  We  visited  the  neighboring  quarry, 
from  which  were  taken  the  enormous  blocks 
with  which  the  most  ancient  portion  of  Baal- 
bec is  constructed.  There  is  one,  in  situ, 
<chiseled  square,  some  70  feet  long,  and  so 
broad  and  high  that  our  horsemen  looked 
dwarfed  as  they  rode  round  it.  It  lies  on  a 
slant,  and  is  begun  to  be,  but  has  not  been 
severed  from  the  living  rock,  as  if  the  Cy- 
clopean workmen  had  been  interrupted  by 
some  sudden  hostile  incursion,  and  no  gener- 
ation since  had  had  strength  or  interest 
enough  to  renew  the  work.  A  little  lower 
-down  is  a  small  Temple  of  eight  red  granite 
columns,  all  standing,  and  numerous  other 
remains  in  the  valley.  It  is  well  watered  by 
several  streams,  one  of  them  the  ancient 
Orontes  and  others  uniting  to  form  the  mod- 
ern Litany  (Leontes).  The  whole  valley  is 
a  picture  of  fertility.  I  have  omitted  to 
mention  before  that  the  barbarous  and  im- 
politic tax  exists,  of  equal  to  about  half  a 
crown  per  annum  for  every  fruit  tree,  which 
prevents  planting  in  the  poorer  districts,  or 
in  other  cases  the  premature  destruction  of 
the  trees.  It  may  be  for  that  reason  that 
poplars  were  much  grown  in  the  upper  re- 
gions of  the  last  two  days ;  or  for  poles  and 
timber,  which  are  the  great  want  of  the  whole 
region  around  Damascus.  One  thing  to  be 
specially  guarded  against  in  tracking  these 
mountains,  is  those  troops  of  donkeys  (or  it 
may  be  some  camels)  all  laden  with  brush- 
wood or  with  poles  that  one  is  constantly 
meeting,  and  the  ponies  don't  like  passing, 
and  often  shy  at  them.  We  lunched  at  the 
house  of  a  Sheik,  an  acquaintance  of  our 
dragoman ;  it  made  a  variety,  but  was  not 
very  comfortable,  or  so  good  as  the  open  air, 
and  rode  on  to  a  pretty  large  and  respectable 
village,  Merallakoh,  with  mulberry  and 
ether  orchards,  on  the  other  side  of  which 
our  tents  were  being  pitched  about  5  o'clock. 
This  afternoon  we  had  just  a  taste  of  what  bad 
weather  would  be.  The  clouds  had  been 
gathering  all  the  morning,  hiding  the  distant 
view  of  the  valley  and  the  summits  of  Leba- 
non. An  hour  or  so  before  we  got  in,  down 
came  the  rain,  fierce,  pelting,  bitterly  cold. 
It  did  not  last  long,  but  it  was  a  stormy 
night. 


For  Frienda'  Intelligencer 
CENTENNIAL  NOTES. 
No.  3. 

MYSTERIES  FROM  THE  LAND  OF  THE  INCAS. 

After  the  visitor  to  the  Exposition  has 
become  wearied  somewhat  with  the  effort  to 
appreciate  the  vastness  and  the  magnificence 
of  the  display  made  by  the  painstaking  and 
ingenious  disciples  of  Confucius,  and  the 
bewildering  profusion  of  the  offerings  from 
European  lands,  it  is  a  real  relaxation  to  take 
note  of  the  almost  pathetic  simplicity  which 
marks  the  exhibits  of  our  sister  republics  of 
South  America.  Here  is  no  fatiguing  minute- 
ness of  detail,  no  dazzling  abundance,  no  ex- 
quisite creations  of  art,  but  we  have  in  place 
thereof  an  interesting  display  of  mysterious 
antiquities,  some  of  which  vary  essentially 
from  any  that  I  have  before  seen. 

The  little  hall  which  Peru  has  erected  for  i 
her  display  near  the  principal  entrance  to  the  ; 
Main  building,  is  the  most  complete  at  present, 
and,  as  the  warm  day  declines,  we  enter 
among  the  relics  of  the  land  of  the  Incas  and 
of  the  Sun  God.  The  wearied  wanderer  seeks 
rest,  and  for  an  instant  finds  none — but 
behold,  here  in  a  most  eligible  position  is  a 
broken  chair,  or  throne  mayhap,  of  solid  gran- 
ite,  which  has  lasted  intact  through  long,  j 
long  ages,  to  come  to  grief  in  this  rash  ven- 
ture of   a  voyage  to  our  Centennial  show.  \ 
It  was  of  that  primitive  form  which  suited 
mankind  in  the  early  times,  when  lords  and  I 
princes  sat  erect  in  high  places,  from  whence 
they  ruled  and  directed  the  nations,  needing 
no  supports  to  aid  their  energetic  muscles  in 
maintaining  spinal  uprightness,  but  broad 
convenient  arm  rests  upheld  the  hands  of 
him  who  occupied  the  rocky  chair  of  state, 
and  one  of  these  is  severed  from  the  seat  by 
a  recent  fracture.  No  jealously  watchful  cus-  \ 
todian  being  at  hand,  I  install  myself  in  the 
throne  of  the  Incas  (?)  and  make  some  obser-  j 
vations  of  the  surroundings. 

The  semblance  of  the  Sun-God,  gilded  with  ; 
the  gold  from  his  mountains,  decked  with 
laurel,  and  resting  benignly  on  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  fauna  and  flora  of  Peru,  is 
placed  on  high,  over  the  rear  entrance,  and 
looks  down  in  smiling  calmness  on  the  array  \ 
of  mummies  and  of  other  antiquities  which 
occupy  the  central  part  of  the  little  pavilion. 

Here  are  many  specimens  of  the  utmost 
which  man,  in  the  indefinite  forgotten  time, 
long  past,  was  able  to  achieve  in  antagonism 
to  the  demand  of  nature,  that  the  human 
body  having  served  its  purpose  as  the  servant 
and  the  earthly  abiding  place  of  the  soul  im- 
mortal, should  be  returned  to  the  earth  from 
which  it  was  derived.  The  first  peculiarity 
which  marks  these  embers  of  humanity  is  the 
long,  black,  tangled  hair  which  drapes  the 
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withered  head.  The  next  is  the  cramped  and 
painfully  contorted  position  in  which  the 
bodies  were  packed  away  in  their  investing 
cerements.  It  is  just  as  a  chicken  is  prepared 
for  roasting.  Another  peculiarity  of  these 
mummies,  which  distinguishes  them  from 
those  of  Egypt,  is  the  widely  parted  jaws,  the 
mouth  being  in  many  cases  filled,  or  more 
properly,  stuffed  with  a  cottony  Bubstance.  I 
know  not  what  a  competent  craniologist 
would  say,  but  my  impression  is  that  the 
skull  is  of  that  form  which  betokens  liberal 
cerebral  development,  while  the  bodies  are 
small,  not  to  say  dwarfed.  There  is  no  one 
at  hand  of  whom  I  can  ask  information,  or  I 
should  attempt  to  discover  if  these  are  relics 
of  monarchs,  and  if  they  were  taken  from  the 
temple  of  the  Sun  at  Cuzco. 

According  to  Prescott,  when  the  Inca  died, 
or  in  the  language  of  that  day,  "  was  called 
home  to  the  mansions  of  his  father  the  Sun," 
his  obsequies  were  celebrated  with  great 
solemnity.  The  viscera  of  his  body  was 
buried  along  with  a  quantity  of  his  plate  and 
jewels  in  the  temple  of  Tampa,  and  a  large 
number  of  his  menials,  attendants  and  favor- 
ite women,  amounting,  sometimes,  it  is  said, 
to  a  thousand,  were  immolated  on  the  tomb. 
Then,  very  naturally,  followed  mourning 
throughout  the  land,  and  at  stated  intervals 
for  a  year,  the  people  assembled  to  renew 
expressions  of  sorrow,  and  to  sing  of  the  glo- 
rious deeds  of  the  departed  monarch,  in  order 
that  the  living  prince  might  be  stimulated  to 
emulate  the  virtues  of  his  predecessor.  The 
body,  skillfully  embalmed,  was  placed  among 
those  of  his  fathers  in  the  great  temple  of  the 
Sun  at  Cuzco  ;  and  the  reigning  prince,  on  en- 
tering the  solemn  sanctuary  of  his  god,  beheld 
the  effigies  of  his  royal  ancestors,  ranged  in 
opposite  files — the  men  on  the  right  and  their 
queens  on  the  left  of  the  great  luminary  which 
blazed  in  refulgent  gold  on  the  walls  of  the 
temple.  The  bodies,  clad  in  the  royal  attire 
(which  they  wore  during  their  earthly  lives, 
were  placed  on  chairs  of  gold,  and  sat  with 
their  heads  inclined  downward,  like  solemn 
and  reverent  worshippers,  their  hands  pla- 
cidly crossed  on  their  bosoms,  their  faces 
showing  their  wonted  dusky  hue,  and  their 
hair  its  raven  black  or  its  silvering  of  age. 

The  Peruvians,  we  are  assured  by  the  same 
historian,  paid  homage  to  the  mummied  re- 
mains of  the  departed  prince  as  if  he  could  yet 
give  kind  recognition  to  their  devotion  and 
their  love.  It  is  stated  that  the  cranea  of  the 
very  numerous  Inca  race  shows  a  decided 
superiority  over  the  other  races  of  the  land  in 
intellectual  power.  Dr.  Morton  in  his  valu- 
able work  (Crania  Americana),  gives  engrav- 
ings of  the  Inca  and  the  common  Peruvian 
skull,  showing  that  the  facial  angle  in  the 


former,  though  by  no  means  great,  was  much 
larger  than  in  the  latter,  which  was  singu- 
larly flat.  6 

Raising  the  eyes  at  leDgth  from  these  sug- 
gestic  relics  of  the  ever  changing  human 
race,  we  see  ranged  round  the  upper  part  of 
the  wall  rude  paintings,  which  seek  to  give 
expression  to  the  sublimest  peaks  of  the  vast 
and  magnificent  range  of  the  Andes.  "  Few 
of  the  works  of  nature,"  says  Prescott,  "  are 
calculated  to  produce  impressions  of  higher 
sublimity  than  the  aspect  of  the  Peruvian 
coast,  as  it  is  gradually  unfolded  to  the  eye  of 
the  mariner,  sailing  on  the  distant  waters  of  the 
Pacific,  where  mountain  is  seen  to  rise  above 
mountain,  and  Chirriborazo,  with  its  glorious- 
canopy  of  snow,  glittering  far  above  the 
clouds,  crowns  the  whole  as  with  a  celestial 
diadem." 

The  blazing  Sun-god,  the  mummied  relics,, 
the  solemn  snow  peaks  of  the  Andes,  recall 
to  memory  the  story  of  the  vanished  races 
who  once  had  a  dwelling-place  along  the 
bases  and  upon  the  slopes  of  these  mountains  ; 
and  overcame  by  their  industry  and  their 
genius  the  impediments  of  nature,  clothing 
the  desert  places  with  beauty  and  fertility. 
By  means  of  canals  and  aqueducts  the  waste 
places  on  the  rainless  coast  were  made  fruit- 
ful ;  and  terraces  were  raised  upon  the  steep 
sides  of  the  mountains,  and  the  different  eleva- 
tions had  the  effect  of  difference  of  latitude^ 
exhibiting  in  order  every  variety  of  vegeta- 
tion, from  tropic  luxuriance  to  the  temperate 
products  of  northern  lands.  Higher  up,  on 
the  borders  of  the  snow- covered  wastes, 
wandered  the  shepherds  with  their  flocks  of 
llamas,  little  dreaming  of  the  dread  day  of 
the  coming  of  the  cruel  bigot  race,  who  were 
permitted  to  extinguish  the  light  and  joy 
which  prevailed  in  this  land  under  the  reign 
of  the  wise  and  beneficent  children  of  the 
Sun. 

The  picture  of  a  rude,  frail  bridge,  span- 
ning a  little  Peruvian  river,  reminds  the  ob- 
server that  in  the  days  of  the  Incas  there 
were  excellent  roadways  traversing  the  moun- 
tain passes  and  opening  an  easy  communica- 
tion between  the  capital  (Cuzco)  and  the  re- 
motest parts  of  the  empire.  Book  1,  of  Pres- 
cott's  Conquest  of  Peru,  gives  a  glowing  and 
detailed  account  of  the  "  Civilization  of  the 
Incas." 

Among  the  most  curious  and  suggestive  of 
the  Peruvian  antiquities,  are  the  specimens  of 
pottery  of  which  there  is  an  amazing  variety 
displayed.  The  vessels,  which  bear  sometimes 
a  grotesque  resemblance  to  the  human  form, 
are  of  many  sizes,  and  so  strangely  varied  in 
shape,  that  it  would  seem  that  the  makers 
studied  exclusively  the  whimsical  and  the 
monstrous.  If  this  were  a  land  of  cremation, 
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I  should  infer  that  many  of  these  were  ciner- 
ary urns ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  any  of 
their  dead  were  committed  to  the  flames, 
Will  not  some  antiquarian,  learned  in  these 
obscure  matters,  give  the  readers  of  the  Intel- 
ligencer some  account  of  the  intent  and  pur- 
pose of  these  curious  jars  ? 

There  are  specimens  of  the  minerals  of 
Peru ;  and  the  extreme  scarcity  of  manufac- 
tured articles  contrasts  strangely  with  our 
dreams  of  the  past  glories  of  the  land  of  the 
children  of  the  Sun ;  and  one  can  only 
wonder  if  the  Peruvian  of  the  present  day 
ever  muses  sadly  over  the  meagre  results  of 
the  new  order  of  civilization  which  the  cruel 
Pizarro  and  his  followers'  planted  amid  blood 
and  fire  in  the  desolated  empire  of  the 
Incas.  S.  R. 


Truth  is  always  consistent  with  itself,  and 
needs  nothing  to  help  it  out ;  it  is  always 
near  at  hand,  sits  upon  our  lips,  and  is  ready 
to  drop  out  before  we  are  aware.  A  lie  is 
troublesome,  and  sets  a  man's  invention  upon 
the  rack,  and  one  trick  needs  a  great  many 
more  to  make  it  good.  It  is  like  building 
upon  a  false  foundation,  which  continually 
stands  in  need  of  props  to  shore  it  up,  and 
proves  at  last  more  changeable  than  to  have 
raised  a  substantial  building  at  first  upon  a 
true  and  solid  fonndation. — Addison. 


THE  LAND  OF  THE  PYGMIES. 

Among  the  old  classical  legends,  one  of  the 
most  prominent,  both  in  poetry  and  prose, 
was  that  of  the  Pygmies,  a  nation  of  "  small 
folks,"  reputed  to  dwell  in  the  interior  of 
Africa.  Mention  is  made  of  them  in  the 
earliest  Greek  literature  that  has  come  down 
to  us,  and  Homer  refers  to  them  as  a  race 
that  had  long  been  known.  The  old  histori- 
ans and  geographers  speak  of  their  existence 
as  a  well-established  fact.  Herodotus,  after 
describing  the  passage  of  the  Nasamonians 
across  the  Libyan  deserts,  adds :  "  They  at 
length  saw  some  trees  growing  on  a  plain, 
and,  having  approached,  they  began  to 
gather  the  fruit  that  grew  on  the  trees ;  and 
when  they  were  gathering  it  some  diminutive 
men,  less  than  men  of  middle  stature,  came 
up  and  seized  them  and  carried  them  away." 
Aristotle  also  bears  testimony  on  the  subject 
in  these  explicit  terms :  "  The  cranes  fly  to 
the  lakes  above  Egypt,  from  which  flows  the 
Nile ;  there  dwell  the  Pygmies,  and  this  is 
no  fable,  but  the  pure  truth."  But  modern 
critics  have  assumed  that  either  these  old  ac- 
counts were  pure  fable,  or  that  their  authors 
had  mistaken  the  cynocephalous  apes  for  a 
diminutive  race  of  men.  It  was  not  until  the 
recent  explorations  of  Schweinfurth  (whose 


"Heart  of  Africa,"  reprinted  in  this  country 
by  the  Harpers,  is  the  most  notable  book  of 
travel  that  has  appeared  for  many  a  day) 
that  the  credit  of  Herodotus  was  vindicated, 
and  the  existence  of  the  Pygmies  established 
beyond  a  doubt.  All  the  way  on  hi3  journey 
southward  from  the  western  water-shed  of  the 
Nile,  Schweinfurth  heard  wonderful  stories 
of  a  race  of  little  people  dwelling  far  south 
of  the  territory  of  the  Niam-niams.  It  was 
told  of  them  that,  armed  with  strong  lances, 
they  would  creep  underneath  the  belly  of  an 
elephant,  and  dexterously  kill  the  beast, 
managing  their  own  movements  so  adroitly 
that  they  could  not  be  reached  by  the  crea- 
ture's trunk.  In  this  way  they  were  said  to 
contribute  very  largely  to  the  resources  of 
the  ivory  traders.  At  length  the  traveler 
met  with  a  colony  of  these  little  men  near 
the  royal  residence  of  Munza,  King  of  the 
Monbuttoos,  and  was  presented  with  a  young 
specimen,  whom  he  kept  as  a  companion  for 
more  than  a  year.  The  doctor  describes  him 
as  a  repulsive-looking  creature ;  and  although 
he  came  in  time  to  manifest  some  affection 
towards  his  protector,  he  was  the  most  ma- 
licious and  mischievous  of  all  monkies.  In 
acuteness,  dexterity  and  cunning  he  was  un- 
equaled.  He  was  always  fond  of  torturing 
animals,  and  took  a  special  pleasure  in  throw- 
ing arrows  at  the  dogs  by  night.  During  the 
period  in  which  the  caravan  was  involved  in 
war  with  hostile  tribes,  and  while  the  ser- 
vants were  almost  beside  themselves  with 
anxiety,  nothing  afforded  him  greater  amuse- 
ment than  to  play  with  the  heads  that  had 
been  severed  from  the  slain.  Schweinfurth 
was  anxious  to  carry  the  boy  home  to  Eu- 
rope, but  he  sickened  and  died  on  the  way. 

These  Pygmies  are  doubtless  the  most  in- 
teresting of  Schweinfurth's  ethnological  dis- 
coveries, but  he  has  made  us  acquainted  with) 
the  habits  and  characteristics  of  various 
other  tribes  before  unknown.  Some  of  these 
people  are  quite  advanced  in  the  element  oft 
civilization  and  the  mechanical  arts,  while  j 
others  are  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  brute  : 
creation.  The  Monbuttoos  and  the  Niam- 
niams  practice  cannibalism  ;  and  this  custom 
appears  to  be  not  incompatible  with  many 
good  qualities.  The  Niam-niams,  for  ex- 
ample, are  naturally  affectionate  and  kind- 
hearted.  The  men  treat  their  wives  and 
children  kindly,  and  will  part  with  their 
most  cherished  possessions  to  ransom  a  friend 
from  bondage  if  captured  by  slave  hunters  or 
a  hostile  tribe ;  yet  they  will  slay  and  eat  a 
captive  with  the  greatest  zest.  Their  name 
signifies  "  great  eaters."  They  spend  their 
time  in  war,  hunting,  and  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil,  and,  for  savages,  they  are  very  good 
farmers.    Sweet  potatoes,  yams  and  tobacco 
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are  their  principal  crops.  Of  tobacco  they 
raise  large  quantities,  and  of  excellent  quali- 
ty. They  are  inordinate  smokers  of  the  weed, 
using  neat  little  clay  pipes  of  their  own 
manufacture.  Schweinfurth  remarks  it  as  a 
curious  circumstance,  that  all  the  tribes  of 
Central  Africa  cultivate  the  tobacco  plant, 
and  that  its  foreign  origin  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  but  one  tribe,  from  the  Niger  to  the 
Nile,  has  a  native  word  of  its  own  to  denote 
it. — Journal  of  Chemistry. 


I  call  that  mind  free  which  jealously 
guards  its  intellectual  rights  and  powers, 
which  calls  no  man  master,  which  does  not 
content  itself  with  a  passion  or  hereditary 
faith,  which  opens  itself  to  light  whensoever 
it  may  come,  which  receives  new  truth  as  a  a 
angel  from  heaven,  which,  whilst  consulting 
others,  inquires  still  more  of  the  oracle  within 
itself,  and  uses  instructions  from  abroad,  not 
to  supersede,  but  to  quicken  and  exalt  its 
own  energies. —  Channing. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  HANDS  DROP  OFF — THE  WORK  GOES  ON. 

Whether  it  be  to  rear  in  stone 

Vast  pyramids  on  Egypt's  sand, 
Or  girdle  with  defensive  zone 

The  boundaries  of  a  mighty  land; 
In  all  the  grandest  works  of  time 

That  human  power  or  thought  hath  won, 
Recruits  fill  up  the  broken  line, 

The  hands  drop  off— the  work  goes  on. 

Men's  thoughts  reach  out  beyond  their  age, 

Like  lanterns  shining  in  the  dark, 
Transmitted  through  the  bard  and  sage ; 

God  guards  with  jealous  care  each  spark. 
What  needs  to  live  will  live,  the  Truth 

Waits  centuries  for  a  tongue  of  fire, 
And  in  its  own  immortal  youth 

Springs  up  from  gibbet,  stake  and  pyre. 

The  laws  the  gentle  Kepler  read, 

When  not  an  eye  but  his  could  see, 
Died  not,  thank  God,  when  he  was. dead  ; 

The  mind  of  Newton  was  to  be. 
"  I  write — for  readers  I  can  wait, 

If  need  be,  for  a  century ; 
Eternal  Patience  knows  no  late, 

1  Six  thousand  years,'  He  said,  '  for  Me.'  "* 

We  stand  sometimes  in  blank  dismay 

To  see  a  great  man  die.    "  His  place 
What  living  man  can  fill  ?  "  we  say, 

"  His  thoughts  what  lesser  mind  embrace? 
Such  loss  !  "  we  murmur,  in  despair  ; 

"  So  much  devised,  so  little  done!  " 
A  voice  sounds  through  the  viewless  air, 

"  The  hands  drop  off — the  work  goes  on." 

Time  proves  it  so — no  wheels  are  stopped, 

Progress  and  Science  hold  their  own  ; 
The  mantle  that  our  hero  dropped, 


*  "  My  book,"  said  Kepler,  in  the  transport  of  his  great 
discovery,  "  may  well  wait  a  century  for  a  reader,  as  God 
has  waited  six  thousand  years  for  an  observer." 


On  other  shoulders  has  been  thrown  ; 
Worn  loosely  for  a  time,  perchance, 

But  as  the  sire,*  shall  grow  the  son  ; 
God  leads  Himself  the  grand  advance, 

The  hands  drop  off — the  work  goes  on. 

We  lose  the  darling  of  our  home, 

Some  pure,  sweet  child,  whose  gracious  smiles 
Brighten  the  darkest  days  that  come, 

And  e'en  life's  drudgery  beguiles. 
He  lifted  us  to  higher  planes , 

This  was  his  mission,  just  begun  ; 
Surprised,  we  find  bis  smile  remains, 

His  influence  lives,  his  work  goes  on. 

Who  rights  the  wrong,  who  breaks  the  chain 

From  limbs  long  fettered  without  cause, 
Or  from  our  statutes  wipes  the  stain 

Of  evil  and  oppressive  laws, 
Must  work,  and  trust  to  God  and  time, 

Nor  hope  with  mortal  eyes  to  see 
The  dawning  of  the  day  sublime, 

The  harvest,  white,  of  victory. 

Sad  leader  of  some  hated  cause, 

Measuring  thy  work  by  life's  few  years 
Thou  reckonest  but  by  finite  laws, 

Give  to  the  wind  thy  idle  fears. 
Though  in  the  Gonflict,  face  to  face, 

Thou  fall'st  before  the  day  be  won, 
Some  heart  inspired  shall  fill  thy  place, 

The  ranks  close  up — the  work  goes  on. 

Grand  hope  !    Sweet  comfort !    Rear  thy  plans, 

And  sow  thy  seed  with  careful  thought  j 
In  God's  good  time,  if  not  in  man's, 

The  miracle  of  growth  is  wrought. 
Thine  eyes  may  close  before  the  day 

That  crowns  the  work  so  well  begun ; 
"  He  sowed,"  the  grateful  gleaners  say, 

"  That  we  may  reap  " — his  work  goes  on. 

Anne  F.  Bradley. 

Coatesville,  6th  mo.,  1876. 


Let  not  mistakes  nor  wrong  directions,  of 
which  every  man,  in  his  studies  and  elsewhere, 
falls  into  many,  discoi  rage  you.  There  is 
precise  instruction  to  be  got  by  finding  that 
we  are  wrong.  Let  a  man  try  faithfully  and 
manfully  to  be  right,  and  he  will  daily  grow 
more  and  more  right.  It  is  at  the  bottom  of 
the  condition  on  which  all  men  have  to  culti- 
vate themselves.  Our  very  walking  is  an 
incessant  falling — a  falling  and  catching  of 
ourselves  before  we  come  actually  to  the  pave- 
ment! It  is  emblematic  of  all  things  man 
does. —  Carlyle. 


THE  CURE   FOR  GOSSIP. 

What  is  the  cure  for  gossip  ?  Simply,  cul- 
ture. There  is  a  great  deal  of  gossip  that 
has  no  malignity  in  it.  Good-natured  people 
talk  about  their  neighbors  because,  and  only 
because  they  have  nothing  else  to  talk  about. 
As  we  write,  there  comes  to  us  a  picture  of  a 
family  of  young  ladies.  We  have  seen  them 
at  home,  we  have  met  them  in  galleries  of 
art,  we  have  caught  glimpses  of  them  going 

*  Louis  Agassiz. 
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from  a  book  store  or  a  library,  with  a  fresh 
volume  in  their  hands.  When  we  meet  them 
they  are  full  of  what  they  have  seen  and 
read.  They  are  brimming  with  questions. 
One  topic  of  conversation  is  dropped  only  to 
give  place  to  another,  in  which  they  are  in- 
terested. We  have  left  them,  after  a  delight- 
ful hour,  stimulated  and  refreshed ;  and 
during  the  whole  hour  not  a  neighbor's  gar- 
ment was  soiled  by  so  much  as  a  touch.  They 
had  something  to  talk  about.  They  knew 
something  and  wanted  to  know  more.  They 
could  listen  as  well  as  they  could  talk.  To 
speak  freely  of  a  neighbor's  doings  and  be- 
longings would  have  seemed  an  impertinence 
to  them,  and,  of  course,  an  impropriety.  They 
had  no  temptation  to  gossip,  because  the 
doings  of  their  neighbors  formed  a  subject 
very  much  less  interesting  than  those  which 
grew  out  of  their  knowledge  and  their  culture. 

And  this  tells  the  whole  story.  The  con- 
firmed gossip  is  always  either  malicious  or 
ignorant.  The  one  variety  needs  a  change  of 
heart  and  the  other  a  change  of  pasture. 
Gossip  is  always  a  personal  confession  either 
of  malice  or  imbecility,  and  the  young  should 
not  only  shun  it,  but  by  the  most  thorough 
culture  relieve  themselves  from  all  temptation 
to  indulge  in  it.  It  is  a  low,  frivolous  and 
too  often  a  dirty  business.  There  are  country 
neighborhoods  in  which  it  rages  like  a  pest. 
Churches  are  split  in  pieces  by  it.  Neighbors 
are  made  enemies  by  it  for  life.  In  many 
persons  it  degenerates  into  a  chronic  disease, 
which  is  practically  incurable.  Let  the  young 
cure  it  while  they  may. — Scribner. 


In  the  hour  when  our  strength  falters  before 
a  hard  duty,  if  we  only  look  up,  something 
good  will  always  come  in  answer  to  this  atti- 
tude of  the  soul. 


Thousands  of  people  might  be  enjoying 
reasonable  lives,  with  opportunities  for  self- 
culture,  for  social  eDjoyment  and  for  chari- 
table effort,  whose  wnole  energy  is  absorbed 
in  the  desperate  struggle  to  add  superfluities 
to  comfort. 


NOTICES. 

CIRCULAR  MEETING 

at  Skaneateles,  the  25th  of  Sixth  month,  at  the 
usual  hour,  11  o'clock. 

At  Philadelphia  First-day  School  Union,  on  the 
9th  inst.,  part  of  a  letter  was  read  in  reference  to 
the  meeting  and  First-day  School  recently  started  in 
southern  Nebraska,  in  which  mention  was  made  of 
the  need  of  a  library  of  Friends'  books  and  other 
suitable  works.  It  was  concluded  to  solicit  from 
Friends  any  suitable  works  they  feel  inclined  to 
donate,  and  First-day  Schools  are  requested  to  con- 


tribute such  books  as  can  be  spared  from  their 
libraries,  to  be  forwarded  to  J.  M.  Truman,  Jr.,  care 
of  Friends'  Book  Store,  706  Arch  street. 


ITEMS. 

The  whole  number  of  students  at  Harvard  is  said 
to  be  about  1,300  ;  500  being  freshmen. 

A  cable  telegram,  from  London  on  the  1st  of  this 
month,  states  that  "  preliminary  work  on  the  chan- 
nel tunnel  to  connect  England  and  France  has  been 
commenced  at  Laugatte,  France.  Shafts  have  been 
sunk  to  a  depth  of  40  metres.  When  these  reach  a: 
depth  of  100  metres  below  the  sea,  a  gallery  one 
kilometre  long  will  be  made  in  the  chalk.  If  th's  - 
is  successful,  and  nothing  threatens  the  impractica-  II 
bility  of  the  project,  the  tunnel  will  be  immediately 
commenced."  j  til 

An  Icelander  of  great  repute  died  at  Reykjavik, 
on  March  17,  Bjorn  Gunlaugsson,  who  was  torn  in 
1788.    He  interested  himself  in  spreading  culture  & 
of  all  kinds  in  his  native  laud,  but  he  will  be  best  i 
remembered  in  the  outer  world  as  the  collector  of 
the  materials  of  the  magnificent  map  of  Iceland, 
which  gained  the  highest  prize  at  the  Geographical  , 
Exhibition  at  Paris,  and  which  remains  one  of  the 
best  surveys  ever  made.    He  was  the  author  of  8» 
various  small  works  of  a  mathematical  and  philo-  K1 
sophical  character. 

A  most  excellent  institution  has  lately  been  estab-  1 
lished  in  Florence,  Italy,  called  "The  Protestant  * 
Industrial  Home  tor  Boys,"  the  object  being  to  re-  p, 
ceive  the  boys  of  poor  parents  and  bring  them  up  Hi 
under  christian  and  moral  influences,  giving  them  a 
useful  education  and  teaching  them  a  useful  trade. 
The  institution  is  entirely  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions.    There  is  a  similar  institution  in 
New  York,  but  there  should  be  one  in  every  city 
and  large  town  in  the  United  States. 

From  Nature  we  learn  that  the  Russians  are  about 
to  establish  a  university  in  Siberia,  which  will  make  i 
the  eighth  in  that  great  empire.     It  is  to  be  at 
Tomsk,  and  is  to  have  facilities  jf  law  and  of  medi-  ri 
cite  only.  '  It  appears  that  there  are  but  55  medical  a: 
men  in  all  Siberia,  where  a  population  of  6,000,000  j 
is  spread  over  a  country  as  large  as  Europe,  and  a  ]f 
credit  of  £40,000  has  been  granted  by  the  Minister 
of  Finance  to  aid  the  new  university.    In  addition 
to  the  eight  Russian  universities,  there  is  a  Ger-  & 
man  one  at  Dorpat  and  a  Swedish  at  Heleingfors.     !  4l 

A  large  company,  numbering  some  300,  of  students  ;  i] 
and  professors  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  located  at  Boston,  have  gone  into  an  j 
encampment   on   the  University  of  Pennsylvania  f 
grounds,  Philadelphia,  where  the  camp  was  laid  out 
and  180  tents  erected. 

The  excursion  is  not  undertaken  as  a  holiday  j  11 
frolic,  but  for  the  purpose  of  study,  with  the  hope  li 
of  taking  back  whatever  may  be  learned  to  improve  \ 
the  methods  of  instruction.    The  regulations  for  I  \ 
the  encampment  provide  that  the  first  three  days  j 
will  be  devoted  to  a  general  inspection  of  the  Ex- 
position.   Thereafter  the  special  subject  of  each  J 
day's  investigation  will  be  assigned  by  the  head  of  i 
the  department  in  which  the  student  is  enrolled  ; 
and  each  student  will  be  expected  to  conform  to  ^ 
such  directions  as  he  may  receive  from  the  head  of  ; 
his  department  in  the  matter  of  his  special  work. 

The  students  will  pursue  their  studies  in  the  Ex-  \  ( 
position  under  the  direction  of  the  professors  of  the 
various  branches,  and  each  student  will  be  required, 
after  his  return  to  Boston,  to  present  a  thesis  on 
some  special  subject  to  be  assigned  to  him. 
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AN  ADDRESS. 

Philadelphia,  2d  mo.  25th,  1876. 
To  the  Friends  who  meet  at  Memorial  Hall, 
Manchester :  Dear  Friends — Some  of  you  will 
remember  that  on  the  occasion  of  my  attend- 
ance of  your  meeting  on  the  18th  of  Seventh 
month  last,  I  expressed  a  desire,  which  I  was 
led  to  believe  would  be  acceded  to,  that  I 
might  be  permitted,  at  some  future  time,  to 
communicate  to  you,  in  writing,  my  views  on 
the  general  subject  you  then  had  under  con- 
sideration. 

The  subject  of  your  conversation  on  the 
morning  referred  to,  introduced  by  a  paper 
read  by  Henry  Binns,  was,  as  I  understood  it, 
the  broad  one  as  to  what  shall  be  the  aim  and 
object  of  your  meeting  or  association,  and 
what  the  mode  of  accomplishing  it;  and  it 
is  upon  this  topic  that  I  ask  the  favor  of  a 
hearing. 

I  shall  speak  candidly,  feeling  sure  that 
you  will  give  me  credit  for  sincerity,  and  take 
what  I  say  simply  for  what  it  may  be  worth. 

You  are  an  association  of  men  and  women 
without  .any  special  form  of  organization. 
Some  of  you,  as  I  understand  it,  have  been 
driven  away  from  the  main  body  of  the  Soci- 
ety of  Friends  in  England  by  what  I  shall 
concisely  designate  as  Orthodox  or  Evangeli- 
cal intolerance ;  others  of  you  are  still  mem- 
bers of  that  Society,  and  others,  again,  are 
not  and  never  have  been ;  but  all  have  one 
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feeling  in  common,  that  of  dissent  from  the 
narrow  and  intolerant  spirit  which  dominates 
throughout  London  Yearly  Meeting,  as  shown 
especially  in  the  disownment  of  David  Dun- 
can, which  was  the  immediate  cause  of  your 
being  associated  as  you  now  are. 

The  grave  question  now  is,  What  shall  be 
your  aim  as  to  the  future  ? 

At  the  threshold  of  this  inquiry  there  is  a 
point  which  may  not  yet  have  received  from 
you  the  attentive  consideration  which  it  de- 
mands. It  is  the  importance  of  preserving 
and  perpetuating  your  association,  by  what- 
ever form  of  organization  may  be  best  for 
that  end.  For  governmental  purposes,  all  the 
members  of  a  community  are  associated  to- 
gether by  a  perpetual  compact ;  but,  to  de- 
rive the  most  benefit  from  the  social  state, 
something  more  is  required — some  form  of 
social  or  religious  organization,  by  which  we 
may  more  effectually  be  helps  to  each  other, 
to  our  children  and  those  who  are  to  come 
after  us.  As  "  a  threefold  cord  is  not  easily 
broken,"  so  is  there  strength  and  power  for 
good  in  organized  and  combined  effort.  As 
individuals,  we  must  all  pass  away,  one  by 
one,  but  an  association  or  society,  endowed 
with  perpetuity  of  existence,  may  be  made 
not  only  the  means  of  our  being  useful  to 
each  other  while  living,  but  a  repository  of 
our  efforts  for  good,  so  that  their  influence 
may  extend  to  succeeding  generations.  Es- 
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pecially  is  a  rightly  founded  religious  organ- 
ization important  in  reference  to  children. 
The  parental  guardianship  is  liable  to  cease 
at  any  moment  by  the  death  of  the  parent. 
How  important,  then,  that  within  the  bosom 
of  a  rightly  conducted  organization,  children 
may  be  surrounded  by  influences  that,  while 
at  all  times  aiding,  may  also,  in  some  measure 
at  least,  supply  the  place  of  parental  care, 
<when  that  shall  be  prematurely  withdrawn. 
I  would  therefore  most  earnestly  urge  that 
you  make  a  firm  resolve  to  hold  together,  and 
aim  to  make  your  association  perpetual,  by 
the  best  form  of  organization  you  can  devise 
to  that  end. 

As  bearing  upon  the  question  as  to  what 
^course  you  had  best  pursue,  it  will  be  well  to 
■consider  somewhat  minutely  the  principles 
involved  in  your  dissent  from  the  action  of 
jLondon  Yearly  Meeting,  and  the  relation  in 
<which  by  such  dissent  you  have  placed  your- 
selves toward  the  main  body  of  the  Society 
«otf  Friends  in  England,  and  the  respective 
branches  of  the  same  Society  in  this  country. 
The  cause  of  your  separation  is,  as  I  view  it, 
identical  with  that  which  produced  the  divi- 
sion in  the  Society  in  this  country  in  1827. 
It  is  simply  a  difference  of  opinion,  narrow 
in  compass,  but  fundamental  in  character,  as 
to  what  religion,  or  rather  Quaker  religion, 
consists  in ;  one  party  claiming  that  it  essen- 
tially consists  in  upholding  and  believing 
certain  specific  theological  dogmas,  the  other 
contending  that  the  Society  has  no  theological 
creed,  but  that  the  principal  rule  of  faith  is 
that  each  individual  member  shall  follow  the 
light  of  Divine  truth  in  his  own  mind,  and 
that  whether  he  does  so,  and  is  a  worthy  mem- 
ber, is  to  be  chiefly  judged  by  his  conduct  in 
;4he  every-day  affairs  of  life. 

On  one  side  of  this  plain  but  fundamental 
•question  is,  in  England,  the  controlling 
body  of  Friends,  and  you  on  the  other. 
Jl  division  upon  the  same  question  in 
this  country,  now  nearly  fifty  years  ago, 
produced  a  separation  of  the  Society  into 
ttto  branches,  in  numbers  not  far  from 
equal,  though  the  larger  body  were  found 
<om  the  side  which  you  have  taken.  In  both 
-cases,  what  I  shall  call  the  orthodox,  or  evan- 
gelical, party  were  the  aggressors.  In  your 
case  they  instituted  disciplinary  proceedings 
against  and  disowned  David  Duncan,  for 
alleged  unsoundness  of  opinion.  In  our  case 
they  undertook  to  enforce  the  adoption  of  a 
uniform  creed  for  all  the  Yearly  Meetings,  and 
attempted  to  stop  Elias  Hicks  from  preaching 
vwhat  they  alleged  were  unsound  doctrines. 

A  little  reflection  will  make  it  apparent 
that  the  orthodox  party,  in  the  intolerant  and 
persecuting  spirit  manifested  by  them  in  each 
•case,  had  at  least  the  merit  of  being  consist- 


ent. Their  action  was  in  accord  with  wha 
they  regarded  as  the  fundamental  principh  t? 
of  their  religion.  If  a  religious  organizatior  forc 
exists  to  uphold  and  maintain  belief  in  cer 
tain  theological  dogmas,  then  one  who  does  ^ 
not  unite  in  upholding  those  dogmas  is  out  o:  taD 
fellowship  with  the  body,  and  ought  not  tc  asi 
be  a  member.  I  present  this  view  in  order  tc  ] 
show  that  intolerance  and  all  uncharitable  cf 
ness  are  inseparable  from  that  theory  of  reli  0j0 
gion  which  makes  the  holding  of  a  certain  c01 
fixed  theological  beliefs  the  standard  of  excel-  ^ 
lence.  In  this  absurd  theory  lies  the  funda-  pr 
mental  error  which  has  caused  all  the  trouble  jjt 
referred  to,  and  emancipation  from  the  influ-  ml 
ence  of  which  you  may  well  regard  as  a  ^ 
boon  above  all  price,  and  the  one  thing  above  ra, 
every  other  calculated  to  secure  your  future  ^ 
well-being  as  an  association  of  Friends.  ,0 

I  heard  some  of  you  speak  incidentally  of  w 
having  left,  or  as  being  now  out  of  the  Soci-  c0 
ety  of  Friends,  meaning,  of  course,  the  Soci-  8* 
ety  in  England.  So  far,  however,  from  being  ei 
out  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  in  the  broader  a 
sense,  you  have  now  for  the  first  time  really  M 
entered  into  it.  Your  dissent  from  London  ^ 
Yearly  Meeting  on  the  fundamental  question  ffl 
before  referred  to,  has  placed  you  in  sr.bstau-i 
tial  accord  with  the  largest  united  body  ofl  v 
Friends  in  the  world — the  seven  Yearly  Meet-i  n 
ings  in  the  United  States  which  occupy  the  ei 
same  religious  ground.  And  no  argument  8 
will  be  required  to  convince  you  that  this  a 
large  body  of  Friends  occupies  more  nearly  € 
than  any  other  the  ground  upon  which  the  0 
Society  was  originally  built.  And  that  the  ^ 
principle  upon  which  they  are  associated  is  a  a 
good  one  can  have  no  better  evidence  than  j 
the  fact  that  they  have  walked  together  in  j 
harmony  and  love  since  the  year  1827,  while  j 
the  evangelical  party,  in  the  vain  endeavor  { 
to  carry  out  their  theory  of  identity  in  mat-  ( 
ters  of  speculative  belief,  has,  in  the  same  t 
time,  become  split  into  numerous  jarring  and  , 
discordant  fragments. 

The  danger  which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  most  |  j 
imminently  threatens  you,  as  a  small  body 
divided  off  from  a  large  one — and  I  propose 
to  speak  of  it  with  perfect  frankness — is  that 
of  going  to  extremes,  and  undertaking  too 
much.  This  has  been  the  experience  of  per- 
haps every  similar  schism  in  the  Society, 
where  the  parties  bore  so  unequal  a  relation 
to  each  other  in  point  of  numbers.  Such  a 
result,  unless  specially  guarded  against,  may 
be  calculated  with  much  certainty,  and  arises 
from  a  want  of  the  steadying  and  conserva- 
tive influence  of  larger  numbers,  and  the  in- 
sidious and  almost  unconscious  influence  of 
antagonism  toward  the  larger  body,  which 
tends  to  push  the  smaller  one  further  and 
further  from  the  original  ground. 
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I  have  great  confidence  that  this  danger 
may  be  overcome  by  a  constant  striving  to 
forget  all  antagonism  whatever  toward  the 
body  you  have  left,  other  than  a  just  sense  of 
the  error  I  have  before  singled  out  as  the 
cause  of  your  separation,  and  by  assimilation, 
as  far  as  may  be,  with  Friends  in  this  country. 

Having,  by  your  secession,  rid  yourselves 
of  that  bane  of  the  Christian  religion,  a  the- 
ological creed,  I  am  persuaded  your  true 
course  is,  in  all  else,  to  keep  as  near  as  may 
be  to  the  prevailing  usages  and  customs  of 
Friends,  which  do  not  materially  differ  in 
England  and  this  country,  and  this  without 
much  reference  to  whether,  in  particular  in- 
stances, they  be  important  or  unimportant, 
rational  or  irrational,  only  laying  aside  non 
essential  customs  and  peculiarities,  when  and 
so  fast  as,  with  your  help,  the  general  senti- 
ment can  be  brought  to  sanction  it.  By  this 
course  you  will  retain  the  confidence  and 
sympathy,  and  receive  the  support,  of  all  lib- 
eral Friends  in  your  own  country,  and  become 
a  nucleus  around  which  they  may  gather ; 
and  your  example,  under  such  a  state  of  af- 
fairs, would  *be  likely  to  become  more  and 
more  contagious. 

My  recommendation  to  you,  to  adhere  to  the 
ways  of  Friends,  is,  perhaps,  not  entitled  to 
much  weight,  unless  accompanied  by  some 
satisfactory  reasons  therefor.  Men  cannot 
at  once  be  changed  in  their  views,  liberalized 
and  induced  to  give  up  their  old  ways,  how- 
ever senseless.  Such  changes  must  be  grad- 
ual, and  it  is  right  that  this  should  be  so. 
We  ought,  none  of  us,  to  abandon  the  ways 
and  modes  of  thought  we  are  accustomed  to, 
till  we  are  sure  we  know  of  something  better. 
Men  must  be  respected,  to  a  certain  extent, 
in  their  prejudices,  their  superstitions,  and 
their  narrow  notions,  otherwise  you  forfeit 
their  confidence  and  lose  all  power  to  move 
them  onward.  As  a  body  of  men  and  women, 
you  are,  as  to  the  liberality  and  intelligence 
of  your  views,  in  advance,  no  doubt,  of  even 
the  liberal  portion  of  the  Society  you  have 
left,  and  you  may  take  an  advanced  position, 
throwing  aside  forms  and  peculiarities  which 
ou  rightly  consider  of  little  or  no  account, 
ut  in  so  doing  you  part  company,  to  your 
own  loss,  with  all  those  not  yet  prepared  to 
go  so  far,  and  at  the  same  time,  as  I  think, 
greatly  lessen  your  power  for  general  good. 

Let  U3  next  consider  what  is  likely  to  be  the 
result  of  your  striking  out  on  your  own  ac- 
count, and  as  individuals,  rather  than  as  an 
organized  body,  assimilating  yourselves  with 
those  scattered  individuals  to  be  found,  more 
or  less,  in  all  religious  denominations,  and 
more  numerously,  perhaps,  among  those  who 
belong  to  no  religious  sect,  who  very  properly 
think  for  themselves,  and  are,  in  their  way, 


pioneers  in  the  cause  of  truth,  but  in  whom 
the  gregarious  sentiment  or  desire  for  associ- 
ated religious  action  does  not  seem  to  exist.  By 
such  a  course  you  would  lose  your  identity  as 
Friends  without,  as  I  fear,  becoming  anything 
else,  in  the  way  of  an  organized  body,  and 
must  soon  become  scattered,  and  deprive 
yourselves,  your  children  and  sympathizers  of 
all  the  benefits  I  have  endeavored  to  show 
are  likely  to  be  realized  from  an  association 
formed  and  conducted  with  a  view  to  indefi- 
nite continuance.  You  are  too  few  in  num- 
bers, at  present,  to  create,  of  yourselves,  the 
warmth  necessary  to  sustain  continued  life. 
You  have  need  to  be  warmed  up  by  fervency, 
leading  to  increased  numbers,  or  by  sympa- 
thy and  fellowship  with  some  larger  body,  or 
by  both.  You  must  move  forward,  in  some 
direction,  or,  by  an  inevitable  law,  you  will 
go  backward,  and  soon  cease  to  exist  as  an 
association. 

Having  referred  to  the  liberal  branch  of 
Friends  in  this  country  as  occupying  a  posi- 
tion similar  to  your  own,  it  may  be  interest- 
ing for  me  to  give  you  some  idea  of  their  con- 
dition. As  I  have  said,  the  general  usages 
and  customs  of  Friends  do  not  materially 
differ  in  England  and  in  this  country.  I 
allude  now  to  the  liberal  branch  in  this  coun- 
try. There  is  the  fundamental  and,  as  I 
contend,  all-important  difference,  that  among 
us  we  enjoy  the  fullest  toleration  of  individ- 
ual opinion,  and  have  no  theological  creed ; 
but  beyond  that  the  body  of  our  Friends, 
especially  the  elder  class,  are  much  like  those 
you  have  left.  They  are,  a3  some  of  us  think, 
and  frequently  take  occasion  to  say,  very 
plainly,  too  much  wedded  to  their  traditions ; 
but  there  is,  nevertheless,  a  broad  toleration, 
and  freedom  of  opinion  and  expression,  that 
binds  all  together  in  love  and  harmony,  re- 
gardless of  diversity  of  views,  and  which 
admits  of  a  steady,  though  it  be  but  slow, 
progression. 

It  remains,  however,  for  me  to  speak  of  a 
most  important  innovation  that  has  been  in- 
troduced among  us  within  a  few  years.  I 
allude  to  the  First-day  school  system.  In 
addition  to  the  regular  meeting^  for  worship, 
and  Monthly,  Quarterly  and  Yearly  Meetings, 
we  have  Weekly,  Monthly,  Quarterly  and 
Yearly  Meetings,  not  merely  of  the  children 
and  teachers,  but  especially,  in  the  Monthly, 
Quarterly  and  Yearly  Meetings,  of  all  those 
interested  in  the  First-day  schools.  And  yet 
these  two  organizations,  though  distinct — the 
one  made-up  Monthly  of  the  elderly  and  the 
other  of  the  younger  members — both  hold 
their  meetings  in  our  meeting-houses,  are  in 
harmony  and  accord,  and  tending  to  become 
more  and  more  so,  and  will,  in  all  probability, 
ultimately  become  merged  into  one. 
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While  the  regular  organization  still  retains 
much  that  many  of  you  would  probably  think 
antiquated  and  irrational,  the  First-day  school 
organization  in  its  mode  of  proceeding  is 
wholly  free  from  everything  of  this  kind,  and 
I  think  it  would  command  your  admiration  ; 
while  the  unity  that  prevails  among  all,  not- 
withstanding the  diversity  of  opinions  and 
practices,  may  serve  to  show  the  admirable 
effects  of  freedom  and  toleration.  Upon  the 
whole,  I  may  venture  to  say  that  our  Society 
here  is  in  a  prosperous  and  highly  encourag- 
ing condition. 

In  introducing  First-day  schools,  I  come  to 
what  I  believe  to  be  an  indispensable  thing 
to  you,  if  you  desire  to  perpetuate  your  asso- 
ciation for  the  benefit  of  your  children  and 
the  younger  portion  of  those  who  sympathize 
with  you,  as  well  as  for  yourselves.  But, 
hoping  that  this  may  become  the  subject  of 
epistolary  correspondence  with  you  by  our 
Philadelphia  association,  I  will  say  but  little 
about  it.  I  may,  however,  by  way  of  intro- 
duction, give  you  an  idea  of  the  character 
and  mode  of  conducting  our  First-day  schools, 
though  I  may  truly  say  there  are,  perhaps, 
no  two  exactly  the  same.  I  will  give  a  little 
description,  however,  of  how  they  are  con- 
ducted, in  some  instances,  in  the  country  dis 
tricts,  and  where  the  meetings  are  not  large. 
The  regular  meeting  for  worship  is  held  in 
the  usual  way,  but  mostly  silent.  After  its 
adjournment,  all  the  attenders  remain,  and 
there  is  reading  from  the  Bible,  or  other  se- 
lections, and  sentiments,  or  brief  remarks, 
as  the  roll  of  names  is  called.  Then  those 
present  divide  into  classes,  the  grown  people 
assembling  by  themselves,  and  the  children 
and  their  teachers  separating  into  classes  in 
different  parts  of  the  meeting-house.  The 
different  classes  of  old  and  young  then  devote 
themselves  to  reading  selections  and  inter- 
changing views  on  moral  and  religious  sub- 
jects, and  such  form  of  improving  exercises 
as  the  several  classes  or  their  teachers  may 
from  time  to  time  think  best,  no  particular 
routine  being  prescribed.  These  schools  have 
originated  one  by  one,  by  a  few  persons  con- 
certing together,  fixing  a  time,  and  inviting 
such  children  of  members  and  others  as  were 
at  hand,  there  not  being,  in  many  case?,  as 
many  as  half  a  dozen  children  of  members ; 
but  in  almost  every  instance  prosperous 
schools  have  grown  up  from  such  beginnings. 
In  the  larger  meetings,  especially  in  large 
towns,  the  schools  are  held  distinct  from  the 
meeting,  and  at  a  different  hour,  and  then 
there  is  usually  a  smaller  proportion  of  grown 
people. 

I  attended,  some  time  since,  a  meeting  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  First-day 
School  Association  of  Philadelphia  Yearly 


Meeting,  and  told  them  of  what  I  had  seen  o  f 
you,  and  of  the  conversation  had  with  scm  '0 
of  you  in  reference  to  an  epistolary  corres  t 
pondence,  and  the  promotion  of  friendly  re  i'tf 
lations  between  us.  I  told  them,  also,  of  th  v» 
understanding  had  when  I  was  with  you,  tha  (M 
I  should  address  ycu  this  communication.  A  Frai 
lively  interest  was  taken  in  the  matter  b;  ^ 
the  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  p 
and  a  committee  appointed  to  co  operate  witl  ioi 
me  therein.  pari 

The  understanding  is,  as  I  believe,  that  it  iioo 
in  response  to  this  communication,  you  shal  of  a 
express  a  desire  that  our  association  may  ad  lav 
dress  you  by  an  epistolary  communication  m 
then  the  committee  will  feel  at  liberty  to  pre  tft 
pare  such  an  address,  to  be  submitted  to  th<  fam 
Association  and  adopted  and  forwarded  ai  fit! 
the  expression  of  that  body,  if  it  shall  so  de  the 
cide.  i  ers, 

We  have  no  wish,  however,  to  press  this  k 
upon  you,  and  for  myself  I  almost  fear  that  ]  iis 
may  have  over-stepped  the  bounds  of  pro  kii 
priety  in  saying  so  much  as  I  did  when  witl  ent 
you,  and  in  bringing  the  subject  before  th(  1 
Executive  Committee  ;  but  no  further  actior  ooi 
will  be  taken  unless  you  shall  think  proper  m 
to  invite  it.  iii 

With  heartfelt  wishes  for  your  welfare,  I  k 
am  your  friend,  T.  H.  S.  jn 

[The  reply  to  the  above  will  appear  next  ft 
week.— Eds.]  ta 

From  the  Independent.  1 

THE  MEMORIAL  OF  THE  CHINAMEN  TO  THE  C3 
PRESIDENT. 

;  Hi 

To  His  Excellency  U.  S.  Grant,  Presidem  tl 
of  the  United  States  of  America:  Sir : — In  the 
absence  of  any  consular  representative,  we,  ti 
the  undersigned,  in  the  name  aid  in  behalf  C 
of  the  Chinese  people  now  in  America,  would  C 
most  respectfully  present  for  your  considera-i  i 
tion  the  following  statements  regarding  tie!  1 
subject  of  Chinese  immigration  to  this  coun-  I 
try.  ; 

I.  We  understand  that  it  has  always  been 
the  settled  policy  of  your  honorable  govern-  t 
ment  to  welcome  immigration  to  your  shores 
from  all  countries,  without  let  or  hindrance. 

The  Chinese  are  not  the  only  people  who 
have  crossed  the  ocean  to  seek  a  residence  ini 
this  land. 

II.  The  treaty  of  amity  and  peace  between 
the  United  States  and  China  makes  special 
mention  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  Ame- 
ricans in  China,  and  also  of  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  Chinese  in  America. 

III.  American  steamers,  subsidized  by 
your  honorable  government,  have  visited 
the  jLorts  of  China  and  invited  our  people  to 
come  to  this  country,  to  find  employment 
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and  improve  their  condition.  Oar  people 
ifjlhave  been  omihg  to  this  country  for  the 
Uast  twenty-five  years;  bat  up  to  the  present 
time  there  are  only  150,000  Chinese  in  all 
these  United  States,  60,000  of  whom  are  in 
^California,  and  30,000  in  the  city  of  San 
iFrancisco. 

IV.  Oar  people  in  this  country,  for  the 
most  part,  have  been  peaceable,  law  abiding, 
|and  industrious.    They  performed  the  largest 

part  of  the  unskilled  labor  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  and  also 
of  all  other  railroads  on  this  coast.  They 
have  found  useful  and  remunerative  employ- 
ment in  all  the  manufacturing  establishments 
of  this  coast,  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  in 
family  service.  While  benefitting  themselves 
with  the  honest  reward  of  their  daily  toil, 
they  have  given  satisfaction  to  their  employ- 
ers, and  have  left  all  the  results  of  their  in- 
dustry to  enrich  the  State.  They  have  no 
displaced  white  laborers  from  these  positions, 
but  have  simply  multiplied  the  industrial 
enterprises  of  the  country. 

V.  The  Chinese  have  neither  attempted 
nor  desired  to  interfere  with  the  established 
order  of  things  in  this  country,  either  of  pol- 
itics or  religion.  They  have  opened  no  whis- 
ikey  saloons,  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  out 
prison  and  degrading  their  fellow-men. 
They  have  promptly  paid  their  duties,  their 
taxes,  their  rents  and  their  debts. 

VI.  It  has  often  occurred,  about  the  time 
of  the  State  and  general  elections,  that  politi- 
cal agitators  have  stirred  up  the  minds  of  the 
people  in  hostility  to  the  Chinese ;  b  it  for- 
merly the  hostility  has  usually  subrided  after 

I  the  elections  were  over. 

VI L  At  the  present  time  an  intense  ex- 
citement and  bitter  hostility  against  the 
Chinese  in  this  land,  and  against  further 

('Chinese  immigration,  has  been  created  in  the 
minds  of  the  people,  led  on  by  his  Honor  the 

!  Mayor  of  San  Francisco  and  his  associates  in 
office,  and  approved  by  his  Excellency  the 
Governor  and  other  great  men  of  the  State. 

These  great  men  gathered  some  20,000  of 
the  people  of  this  city  together  on  the  evening 
of  April  the  fifth,  and  adopted  an  address 

|  and  resolutions  against  Chinese  immigration. 
They  have  since  appointed  three  men  (one  of 

•  whom  we  understand  to  be  the  author  of  the 

i  address  and  resolutions)  to  carry  that  address 
and  those  resolutions  to  your  Excellency,  and 

>  to  present  further  objections,  if  possible, 

'  against  the  immigration  of  the  Chinese  to 
this  country. 

VIII.  In  that  address  numerous  charges 
are  made  against  our  people,  some  of  which 
are  highly  colored  and  sensational,  and 
others,  having  no  foundation  whatever  in 
fact,  are  only  calculated  to  mislead  honest 


minds  and  create  an  unjust  prejudice  against 
us 

We  wish  most  respectfully  to  call  your  at- 
tention, and,  through  you,  the  attention  of 
Congress,  to  some  of  the  statements  of  that 
remarkable  paper,  and  ask  a  careful  com- 
parison of  the  statements  there  made  with 
the  facts  of  the  case  :  and 

(a.)  It  is  charged  against  us  that  not  one 
virtuous  Chinawoman  has  been  brought  to 
this  country,  and  that  here  we  have  no  wives 
nor  children. 

The  fact  is  that  already  a  few  hundred 
Chinese  families  have  been  brought  here. 
These  are  all  chaste,  pure,  keepers-at-home, 
not  known  on  the  public  street.  There  are 
also  among  us  a  few  hundred,  perhaps  a  thou- 
sand, Chinese  children  born  in  America. 

The  reason  why  so  few  of  our  families  are 
brought  to  this  country  is  because  it  is  con- 
trary to  the  custom,  and  against  the  inclina- 
tion of  virtuous  Chinese  women  to  go  so  far 
from  home,  and  because  the  frequent  out- 
bursts of  popular  indignation  against  our 
people  have  not  encouraged  us  to  bring  our 
families  with  us  against  their  will. 

Quite  a  number  of  Chinese  prostitutes  have 
been  brought  to  this  country  by  unprincipled 
Chinamen;  but  these  at  first  were  brought 
from  China  at  the  instigation  and  for  the 
gratification  of  white  men.  And  even  at  the 
present  time  it  is  commonly  reported  that  a 
part  of  the  proceeds  of  this  villainous  traffic 
goes  to  enrich  a  certain  class  of  men  belong- 
ing to  this  honorable  nation — a  class  of  men, 
too,  who  are  under  solemn  obligation  to  sup- 
press the  whole  vile  business,  and  who  cer- 
tainly have  it  in  their  power  to  suppress  it  if 
they  so  desired. 

A  few  years  ago  our  Chinese  merchants 
tried  to  send  these  prostitutes  back  to  China, 
and  succeeded  in  getting  a  large  number  on 
board  the  outgoing  steamer ;  but  a  certain 
lawyer  -of  your  honorable  nation  (said  to  be 
the  author  and  bearer  of  these  resolutions 
against  our  people),  in  the  employ  of  unprin- 
cipled Chinamen,  procured  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus,  and  brought  all  those  women  on  shore 
again ;  and  the  courts  decided  that  they  had 
a  right  to  stay  in  this  country,  if  they  so  de- 
sired. Those  women  are  still  here,  and  the 
only  remedy  for  this  evil,  and  also  for  the 
evil  of  Chinese  gambling,  lies,  so  far  as  we 
can  see,  in  an  honest  and  impartial  adminis- 
tration of  municipal  government  in  all  its 
details,  even  including  the  police  department. 
If  officers  would  refuse  bribes,  then  unprin- 
cipled Chinamen  could  no  longer  purchase 
immunity  from  the  punishment  of  their 
crimes. 

(b.)  It  is  charged  against  us  that  we  have 
purchased  no  real  estate    T.i   general  tone 
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of  public  sentiment  has  not  been  such  as  to 
encourage  us  to  invest  in  real  estate,  and  yet 
our  people  have  purchased  and  now  own  over 
$800,000  worth  of  real  estate  in  San  Fran- 
cisco alone. 

(c.)  It  is  charged  against  us  that  we  eat 
rice,  fish  and  vegetables.  It  is  true  that  our 
diet  is  slightly  different  from  the  people  of 
this  honorable  country.  Our  tastes  in  these 
matters  are  not  exactly  alike  and  cannot  be 
forced.  But  is  that  a  sin  on  our  part,  of 
sufficient  gravity  to  be  brought  before  the 
President  and  Congress  of  the  United  States  ? 

(d.)  It  is  charged  that  the  Chinese  are  no 
benefit  to  this  country.  Are  the  railroads 
built  by  Chinese  labor  no  benefit  to  the 
country  ?  Are  the  manufacturing  establish- 
ments largely  worked  by  Chinese  labor  no 
benefit  to  this  country  ?  Do  not  the  results 
of  the  daily  toil  of  a  hundred  thousand  men 
increase  the  riches  of  thi3  country  ?  Is  it  no 
benefit  to  this  country  that  the  Chinese  an- 
nually pay  over  $2,000,000  duties  at  the 
custom-house  of  San  Francisco  ?  Is  not  the 
$200,000  annual  poll-tax  paid  by  the  Chinese 
any  benefit  ?  And  are  not  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  taxes  on  personal  prop- 
erty, and  the  foreign  miner's  tax,  annually 
paid  to  the  revenues  of  this  country,  any 
benefit? 

(e.)  It  is  charged  against  us  that  the  "  Six 
Chinese  Companies"  have  secretly  estab- 
lished judicial  tribunals,  jails  and  prisons,  and 
secretly  exercise  judicial  authority  over  the 
people.  This  charge  has  no  foundation  in 
fact.  These  Six  Companies  were  originally 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  protec- 
tion and  care  of  our  people  coming  to  and 
going  from  this  country.  The  Six  Compan- 
ies do  not  claim  nor  do  they  exercise  any 
judicial  authority  whatever,  but  are  the  same 
as  any  tradesmen's  or  protective  and  benevo- 
lent societies.  If  it  were  true  that  the  Six 
Companies  exercised  judicial  authority  over 
the  Chinese  people,  then  why  do  all  the  Chi- 
nese people  still  go  to  American  tribunals  to 
adjust  their  differences,  or  to  secure  the  pun- 
ishment of  their  criminals  ? 

Neither  do  these  Companies  import  either 
men  or  women  into  this  country. 

(/.)  It  is  charged  that  all  Chinese  laboring 
men  are  slaves.  This  is  not  true  in  a  single 
instance.  Chinamen  labor  for  bread.  They 
pursue  all  kinds  of  industries  for  a  liveli- 
hood. 

Is  it  so,  then,  that  every  man  laboring  for 
his  livelihood  is  a  slave  !  If  these  men  are 
slaves,  then  all  men  laboring  for  wages  are 
slaves. 

(g.)  It  is  charged  that  the  Chinese  com- 
merce brings  no  benefit  to  American  bankers 
and  importers.    But  the  fact  is  that  an  im- 


mense trade  is  carried  on  between  China  ail  I  L 
the  United  States  by  American  merchant!  L 
and  all  the  carrying  business  of  both  coul  L 
tries,  whether  by  steamers,  sailing  vessels,  J  j 
railroad,  is  done  by  Americans.  No  Chill  L 
ships  are  engaged  in  the  carrying  traffic  bl  | 
tween  the  two  countries. 

Is  it  a  sin  to  be  charged  against  us  that  til  | 
Chinese  merchants  are  able  to  conduct  thel  \ 
mercantile  business  on  their  own  capital!  \ 
And  is  not  the  exchange  of  millions  of  dol  , 
lars  annually  by  the  Chinese  with  the  banll 
of  this  city  any  benefit  to  the  banks  ? 

(h.)  We  respectfully  ask  a  careful  consic 
eration  of  all  the  foregoing  statements.  Tfc 
Chinese  are  not  the  only  people  nor  do  thel 
bring  the  only  evils  that  now  afflict  this  courl 
try.  And,  since  the  Chinese  people  are  noJ 
here,  under  solemn  treaty  rights,  we  hope  tl 
be  protected  according  to  the  terms  of  thil 
treaty. 

But,  if  the  Chinese  a/e  considered  detril 
mental  to  the  best  interests  of  this  countrjl 
and  if  our  presence  here  is  offensive  to  thl 
American  people,  let  there  be  a  modification 
of  existing  treaty  relations  between  Chiml 
and  the  United  States,  either  prohibiting  ol 
limiting  further  Chinese  immigration,  and,  i| 
desirable,  requiring  also  the  gradual  retire! 
ment  of  the  Chinese  people  now  here  from! 
this  country.  Such  an  arrangement,  thougil 
not  without  embarrassments  to  both  parties! 
we  believe,  would  not  be  altogether  unacceptl 
able  to  the  Chinese  Government,  and  doubt! 
less  it  would  be  very  acceptable  to  a  certain! 
class  of  people  in  this  honorable  country. 
With  sentiments  of  profound  respect, 
Lee  Ming  How,  President  Sam  Yup  Company  I 
Lee  Chee  Kwan,  President  YuDg  Wo  Company;  La'ai 
Yee  Chung, President  Kong  Chow  Company;  ChajsI 
Leung  Kok,  President  Ning  Yung  Company  ;  LeeJI 
Cheong  Chip,  President  Hop  Wo  Company  ;  ChanJ 
Kong  Chew,  President  Yan  Wo  Company;  LeeJ 
Tong  Hay,  President  Chinese  Y.  M.  C.  Association..! 


SUSPICION. 

There  is  scarcely  a  more  deadly  foe  to  hu- 1 
man  welfare  than  the  suspicion  which  creeps! 
so  insidiously  into  the  mind,  infusing  a  slow 
poison  into  every  relation  of  life.    It  cuts  at 
the  root  of  business  transactions,  saps  faith 
in  commercial  integrity,  and  divorces  inter- 
ests that  can  only  thrive  by  union,  sows  seeds  j 
of  discord  in  families,  destroys  friendship  and  I 
kills  affection.    It  is*  the  great  disintegrator 
of  society,  sundering  all  the  cords  which  bind  I 
men  together,  and  driving  them  into  forlorn  I 
and  wretched  isolation.    Yet  it  comes  to  us 
in  no  such  repulsive  garb,  but  rather  hides  | 
its  real  character  under  a  show  of  dignity 
and  truth,  bidding  us  beware  how  we  become 
dupes  and  victims*  warning  us  against  soft 
credulity  and  an  unreasoning  confidence  that 
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SI  must  sooner  or  later  suffer  shipwreck.  Every 
error  has  its  germ  of  truth,  aud  in  attacking 
JUl  suspicion  we  must  be  careful  not  to  crush  out 
that  wise  discrimination  and  prudent  caution 
which  are  needful  guides  in  the  affairs  of  life. 
These,  however,  are  quite  different  from  the 
malicious  or  reckless  disparagement  of  others 
which  scatter  doubt  and  distrust  on  every 
side.    A  certain  shrewd  sagacity  may  char- 
acterize the  suspicious  mind;  but  it  is,  after 
all,  shallow,  and  will  overreach  itself.  There 
is  so  much  more  good  than  evil  in  human 
nature,  that  he  who  trusts  everybody  will,  in 
the  long  run,  make  fewer  mistakes  than  he 
i  who  suspects  everybody.    The  former  may 
lei  lay  himself  open  to  occasional  thrusts  from  a 
0Dl  foe,  but  the  latter,  with  the  shield  of  suspicion, 
0,1  bars  out  from  himself  the  embraces  of  many 
friends.    When  we  hear  of  lamentable  cases 
of  public  and  private  corruption,  of  broken 
trusts,  ruined  characters  and  desolated  homes, 
we  are  apt  to  lose  faith  in  human  integrity, 
and  bury  our  trustfulness  in  an  untimely 
grave.    But,  surely,  this  is  an  error  of  the 
'J  judgment,  if  not  of  the  heart.    We  smile  at 
3a|  those  who  are  afraid  to  trust  themselves  in 
°.J  the  car  or  steamer,  because  there  have  been 
collisions  and  explosions ;  but  are  we  not 
guilty  of  at  least  equal  folly  if  we  deem  all 
men  rogues  because  some  have  cheated  ?  It 
is  not  sound  judgment,  or  a  superior  knowl- 
edge of  mankind,  that  produces  the  sneering 
slur  upon  human  virtue,  or  the  carping  sus- 
picion of  motives  and  purposes,  but  rather  a 
shallow  and  conceited  assumption  that  has 
its  root  in  ignorance. 

Nothing  saps  the  principle  of  virtue  more 
effectually  than  suspicion.  The  child  who  is 
always  watched,  and  never  trusted,  will  surely 
learn  to  be  deceitful ;  the  workman  who  is 
always  blamed  and  depreciated,  will  never 
do  his  best ;  the  affection  that  is  continually 
doubted  will  inevitably  cool.  Encourage- 
ment, faith  and  confidence  are  inspirers  of 
excellence ;  they  keep  up  the  courage,  give 
strength  for  effort  and  power  to  overcome  ob- 
stacles ;  but  the  dark  and  unwholesome  at- 
mosphere of  suspicion  and  distrust  chokes  all 
the  germs  of  goodness  and  dries  up  the  springs 
of  well  doing.  Much  of  the  way  in  which 
men  and  women  develop  depends  upon  the 
opinion  held  of  them  by  others.  It  is  easier 
and  more  natural  to  strive  to  fulfill  hopeful 
expectations  than  to  overcome  detraction  and 
live  down  criticism.  The  cheering  word,  the 
cordial  grasp,  the  hearty  assurance  of  respc  ct 
and  confidence,  and  promise  of  help,  have 
rescued  many  a  wavering  soul,  trembling  on 
the  verge  of  a  moral  precipice,  when  the 
pointed  finger  of  suspicion  and  incredulity 
would  have  sufficed  to  push  them  over. 
Besides  its  direct  influence  upon  character, 


suspicion  is  a  most  contagious  disorder.  It 
is  wonderful  with  what  rapidity  a  bad  report 
will  spread,  gathering  something  new  from 
every  tongue  that  carries  it.  A  reputation, 
once  soiled  by  the  breath  of  calumny,  quickly 
becomes  defaced  and  ruined  by  a  hundred 
stains.  Suspicion,  however  feeble  at  first, 
grows  bold  and  strong  by  being  cherished, 
and  soon  develops  into  scandal  and  gossip, 
which  rush  in  a  resistless  torrent,  desolating 
many  a  happy  hearthstone,  and  quenching 
many  a  tiny  spark  of  love  and  goodness.  He 
who  is  constantly  imagining  and  predicting 
evil,  becomes  closely  connected  with  it.  Our 
thoughts  are  ever  forming  our  characters,  and 
whatever  they  are  most  absorbed  in  will  tinge 
our  lives.  He  who  meditates  on  the  failings 
of  others,  who  dwells  upon  their  follies,  and 
contemplates  their  worst  side  rather  than  their 
best,  cannot  fail  to  retrograde  himself.  Be- 
side this,  if  he  has  conjectured  and  foretold 
evil,  he  is  somewhat  committed  to  it,  and  can 
hardly  avoid  feeling  pleasure  when  his  sur- 
mises prove  correct,  and  disappointment  when 
they  are  mistaken.  Thus,  he  puts  himself 
on  the  side  of  evil,  as  it  were,  forming  a  sort 
of  compact  with  it,  and  insensibly  absorbing; 
it  into  his  very  nature. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  frank,  candid,  un- 
suspecting man,  whose  thoughts  love  to  dwell 
in  the  pure  air  of  virtue,  who  marks  with 
pleasure  the  good  points  of  his  fellow-men, 
and  prefers  rather  to  cherish  their  excellen- 
cies than  to  deplore  their  faults,  is  constantly 
improving  himself  and  blessing  others.  He 
separates  himself  from  the  evil  and  allies 
himself  with  the  good  ;  he  fans  every  spark 
of  virtue  into  a  living  flame,  and  quenches 
sin  and  wrong  by  dooming  them  to  silence 
and  darkness.  He  loves  his  friends  without 
doubting  them  or  demanding  continual  proofs 
of  their  affection ;  he  educates  the  young  by 
exhibiting  the  beauty  of  goodness,  rather 
than  the  deformity  of  evil ;  he  encourages  the 
feeble  and  desponding  by  his  hearty  confidence^ 
he  infuses  courage  and  hope  by  his  very  pres- 
ence. Who  would  not  rather  breathe  such 
an  influence  through  life,  and  leave  such  a 
memory  behind,  even  though  he  be  some- 
times deceived  and  disappointed,  than  to  pur- 
chase a  fancied  security  against  all  mankind 
by  building  up  around  him  a  wall  of  suspicion* 
and  distrust  ? — Public  Ledger. 

^SCRAPS^ 

PROM      UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 

I  am  favored  in  having  many  choice  friends 
as  correspondents,  and  their  salitalions  are 
often  as  "  the  oil  and  the  wine." 

Sometimes,  too,  they  are  informatory  as  to 
the  faring  of  the  brethren  in  different  parts 
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of  the  heritage ;  therefore,  I  not  unfrequently 
feel  like  offering  extracts  for  your  "  Scrap" 
column.  One  just  received  says :  "  Our 
Quarterly  Meeting  held  at  Buckingham,  was 
a  favored  season.  .  We  had  several  visitors 
whose  company  and  labors  were  very  accept- 
able. I  felt  it  a  great  favor  to  have  strength 
given  me  to  make  the  journey  and  to  perform 
the  little  service  I  found  in  my  way,  and  re- 
turned home  with  sweet  peace  of  mind.  At- 
tended our  meeting  yesterday  in  silent  medi- 
tation. A  few  words  were  spoken  by  one 
Friend.  We  do  not  always  have  the  best 
meetings  when  the  most  words  are  spoken." 

It  is  good  to  meet  together  for  social  wor- 
ship, and  still  better  is  it  when  we  can  feel 
that  we  are  gathered  as  with  one  accord  in 
one  place,  sitting  under  those  inward  minis- 
trations which  are  spirit  and  life.  When  this  is 
our  condition  we  do  not  often  go  away  unre- 
freshed.  We  may  not  always  receive  just 
that  which,  we  think,  we  need,  but  I  believe  a 
true  spiritual  exercise  never  fails  to  receive  a 
full  return  of  blessing  from  Him  who,  infi- 
nite in  wisdom  sees  not  as  man  sees.  Indeed, 
the  earnest  effort  to  call  home  the  wandering 
thoughts  and  centre  them  upon  an  ever 
present  Helper,  even  though  that  effort  may 
be  only  partially  successful,  will  in  itself, 
bring  a  blessing  by  introducing  our  spirits 
into  this  labor.  The  promise  is  sure,  "he 
that  laboreth  receiveth  wages." 

FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  SIXTH  MONTH  24,  1876. 

No  reports  from  New  York  and  Genesee 
Yearly  Meetings  have  been  received,  which 
will  account  for  the  absence  of  any  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  them  to  those  who  may 
have  felt  an  interest  in  their  proceedings. 

Manchester  Friends. — Most  of  our  read- 
ers are  perhaps  aware  that  a  few  years  ago  a 
small  number  of  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  in  Manchester,  England,  resigned 
their  membership  in  the  Society,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  disownment  of  one  with  whom 
they  were  in  sympathy ;  the  grounds  of  which 
disownment  (alleged  unsoundness  of  belief) 
they  regarded  as  subversive  of  the  rights  of 
individual  conscience. 

These  few  Friends  continue  to  hold  a  meet- 
ing in  Memorial  Hall,  Manchester. 

Ojr  frisnd  T.  H.  Speak  man,  on  a  recent 
visit  made  with  his  wife  to  England,  attended 
their  meeting  while  in  Manchester,  and  was 


the  recipient  of  their  kind  hospitality.  Oip 
his  return,  his  mind  became  concerned  tha III* 
they  should  not,  while  withdrawing  from  sHf 
body  with  which  they  could  not  unite,  abanlL 
don  any  custom  or  usage  which  had  beei|p 
found  from  experience  to  be  good  and  wholejp 
some,  or  important  to  their  continuance  as  ail  F 
organized  body.  He,  therefore,  sent  them  aJfj 
address,  which,  with  the  reply  to  it,  he  desire! 
may  be  published  in  our  paper. 

Believing  that  such  of  our  readers  as  fell 
an  interest  at  the  time  in  these  seceding 
Friends,  would  like  to  know  what  is  then 
real  position,  we  have  been  induced  to  com 
ply  with  the  request  of  our  friend. 

= 

DIED. 

BUCK. — On  First-day,  21st  of  Fifth  month  1876, 
John  Buck,  in  his  83d  year  ;  an  esteemed  Elder  ol 
West  Monthly  Meeting,  Ohio. 

CHILD.— On  the  18th,  inst.,  John  Child,  in  the  87th 
year  of  his  age ;  a  member  of  Darby  Monthly 
Meeting. 

TREADWELL. — At  her  residence,  Potter's  Hol- 
low, Albany  co.,  New  York,  Sixth  month  6th,  1876, 
Judith,  widow  of  Stephen  Treadwell,  in  the  87th 
year  of  her  age. 

WEBSTER.— At ; her  residence,  Plainfield,  New 
Jersey,  Fourth  month  26th,  1876,  Amy  Webster,  in 
the  92d  year  of  her  age. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  TOUR  IN  LOWER  EGYPT, 
PALESTINE  AND  SYRIA. 
No.  12. 

Fourth  mo.  10th. — Our  last  day  of  the 
Palestine  and  Syrian  tour,  and  a  very  labori- 
ous one.  We  could  not  start  very  early  on 
account  of  the  continual  showers.  In  about 
an  hour  we  fell  in  with  the  great  road  from 
Damascus  to  Beyrout,  which  is  a  fine  work* 
of  French  engineering,  and  is  admirably 
kept  up,  the  water  courses  and  chasms  nicely 
bridged  over,  etc.  It  mounts  and  crosses 
the  Lebanon  range  in  a  series  of  fine  curves 
and  zigzags.  Three  parts  up  we  entered  the 
clouds  and  were  above  the  snow  line.  Then 
it  began  to  rain,  turning  to  sleet,  snow  and 
hail,  violently  driven  by  the  gusts  out  of  the 
mountain  gorges,  and  piercing  cold.  We 
were  drenched  in  a  moment,  spite  of  the  so- 
called  water-proofs,  and  even  the  horses 
winced  and  turned  round  against  the  wind. 
The  mountain  reaches  seemed  interminable. 
At  last  the  summit  was  gained  and  turned. 
Some  of  the  party  bad  ridden  on,  but  E.  was 
well  nigh  exhausted  with  cramp  and  cold 
when,  with  tbe  help  of  her  horse  being  led, 
for  she  was  no  longer  able  to  guide  it  or  even 
to  hold  the  reigns,  we  reached  one  of  the 
roadside  buildings,  provided  at  intervals  for 
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^  shelter,  where  we  found  most  of  our  compan- 
ia  ions  crowded  and,  an  uncomfortable  last 
H  lunch.    The  rest  had  ridden  on,  the  road 
D  being,  otherwise,  quite  good  and  plain  the 
whole  of  the  way  to  Beyrout.    Again  we 
61  started;  again  pelting,  bitter  rain.    E.  could 
b  no  longer  sit  the  pony,  from  sheer  cold,  wet 
in i  and  numbness.    One  of  the  gentlemen  was 
1B|  in  the  same  predicament,  so  we  all  got  off 
ej  and  walked,  leading  the  horses.    The  descent 
was  easy,  the  rain  ceased  and  the  sun  parti- 
ally came  out.    One  of  the  muleteers,  who 
It  had  returned  to  seek  us,  took  the  horses, 
g  fend  my  arm  was  liberated  for  E ,  the  gentle- 
jr  men  had  remounted  and  ridden  on.  The 
(  views  down  were  wonderfully  fine,  if  we 
"  could  have  enjoyed  them,  and  Beyrout  was 
pointed  out  at  a  great  distance.    E.  was 
-  afraid  to  mount  again  until  all  the  down 
hill  was  accomplished,  and  we  were  near  the 
i,  town.    We  were  the  last  to  reach  the  hotel, 
f  not  before  dusk,  and  found  things  comforta- 
bly arranged,  which  was  everything. 
1     Fourth  mo.  11. — A  day's  complete  rest 
and  quiet,  after  the  extreme  fatigue  and  ex- 
haustion of  yesterday,  has  set  all  right,  ex- 
cept some  remaining  stiffness  in  limbs,  etc. 
There  were  thundering  and  lightaing  after 
we  arrived,  and  through  the  night.  We 
thought  of  pur  friends  of  the  other  party, 
still  camped  out.    Three  of  them  have  ar- 
rived, by  diligence,  from  Damascus,  who  did 
not  like  to  face  the  Baalbec  detour,  one,  a 
lady,  having  been  greatly  indisposed.  To 
;  be  comfortably  located  again,  in  a  good 
hotel,  is  a  very  agreeable  change  from  the 
last  day's  experience ;  for  the  ladies  especi- 
ally— and,  indeed,  to  some  of  the  gentlemen, 
who  are  about  "  done  up."    We  rest  at  this 
beautiful  locality  two  days. 

Fourth  mo.  12. — This  morning  has  broken 
splendidly,  and  the  great  mountains  through 
which  we  descended  are  clear,  but  covered 
with  a  fresh  fall  of  snow.  I  posted  a  whole 
batch  of  letters,  several  brought  on  from 
Damascus,  and  bringing  us  down  to  this 
bright  city,  14  in  all,  making  ourselves  of 
wonderful  importance  to  the  very  civil  and 
obliging  officials  at  the  office.  I  do  not  think 
any  others  of  our  party  have  kept  up  the 
home  communications  as  we  have.  M.  E. 
i  thought  I  had  depicted  the  severity  of  the 
last  day's  march  in  too  strong  colors.  It  was 
not  so.  She  did  not  know  much  about  E.'s 
and  my  ordeal  on  the  mountain,  and  we 
were  very  glad  it  was  so,  for  she  could  in  no 
way  have  helped  us.  She  and  Mr.  E.  had 
gallantly  and  bravely  ridden  on  through  the 
storms  with  some  others  of  the  more  forward 
riders,  and  had  arrived  some  hours  before  we 
could.  They  were  enabled  to  get  matters  all 
settled  and  arranged  for  us,  including  a  room 


to  ourselves,  next  to  theirs,  which  was  a  very 
great  comfort.  The  distance,  we  find,  was 
33  to  35  English  miles,  which  they  rode, 
through  the  pitiless  storm,  without  rest  or 
dismounting. 

The  whole  distance  we  have  ridden,  and 
over  such  roads  and  tracts  as  I  should  think 
are  nowhere  else  in  the  civilized  world,  is 
estimated  at  over  400  miles.  The  "  chair  " 
has  stood  all  the  racket,  almost  unimpaired, 
and  is  set  up  everywhere  on  arrival  in  a  very 
few  minutes,  it  has  proved  invaluable,  and 
has  been  much  admired.  We  are  now  joined 
by  the  other  party,  who  had  a  splendid  pas- 
sage over  the  Lebanon,  of  which  we  are  very 
glad,  to  make  up,  in  some  degree,  for  their 
uncomfortable  location  in  the  previous  bad 
weather.  We  are  glad,  too,  now,  to  have 
had  this  last  experience,  because  it  shows 
what  it  would  have  been,  had  it  overtaken  us 
at  almost  any  previous  point. 

Our  hearts  expand  with  the  renewed  feel- 
ing of  gratitude  for  the  blessing  of  preserva- 
tion throughout  this  wonderful  journey,  for 
the  thought  that  was  put  into  our  hearts,  for 
the  courage  and  faith  to  put  it  into  execution, 
for  the  means  of  its  accomplishment,  for  the 
companionship  and  agreeable  associations, 
and  for  the  rich  harvest  of  fruits  and  food 
for  sustenance,  and  for  future  rumination  and 
reflection,  far  greater,  I  believe,  than  we  can 
at  present  in  any  way  realize,  which  we  feel 
we  have  had  the  full,  and  free,  and  yet  rare, 
and  may  we  not  say  truly  exalted  privilege 
of  gathering.  Beyrout  was  first  sighted 
through  a  gap  in  the  mountains,  some  fifteen 
or  more  miles  off,  far,  far  down  below.  At 
various  long  reaches  it  was  seen  again  and 
again  more  distinctly.  The  white  houses 
came  out  against  the  thrown-up  horizon  of 
the  clear  blue  sea,  then  the  line  of  shore  and 
surf  beating  against  it,  and  shipping,  and 
shadows  of  clouds,  like  islands  on  the  ocean, 
sometimes  dimly  on  account  of  the  scudding 
storms,  then  light  and  clear  in  the  sudden 
sunshine.  The  scenery  that  opened  in  the 
descent  was  grand  and  beautiful,  great  masses 
of  green,  cultivated  mountains  unfolding 
their  varied  forms,  and  revealing  their  deep 
gorges  and  romantic  ravines;  but  we  were 
too  wearied  and  anxious  fully  to  observe  and 
enjoy  it.  Our  friends  H.  and  E.  N.  say  it  is 
only  inferior  to  the  first  grand  views  of  the 
wonderful  kaleidoscope  plain  of  the  Bukah, 
framed  in  by  the  whole  range  of  the  Leba- 
non, as  seen  from  Anti-Libanus,  and  that  not 
in  interest,  but  sublimity.  It  was  long,  very 
long,  or  seemed  so,  before  we  made  much 
practical  gain  on  Beyrout — but  there  it  was, 
occupying  a  considerable  ridge  of  ground, 
with  orchards  planted  and  decked  with  sum- 
mer houses,  plainly  before  us.    The  villages 
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and  distinct  houses  visibly  improved.  A 
dense  grove  of  pines  on  either  side  of  the 
road,  tall  palms  and  fine  locust  trees,  exten- 
sive plantations  of  mulberries,  not  our 
species,  but  bearing  very  thick  foliage,  grown 
solely  for  their  leaves,  which  were  being 
gathered  by  men  and  women  into  baskets  ; 
houses  thicken,  and  we  enter  the  town,  wind 
about  until  it  seemed  as  if  we  were  going 
"  nowhere,"  and  reach  the  hotel,  close  to 
the  shore,  at  last,  most  heartily  welcomed  by 
all  our  friends.  J.  R.  kindly  in  waiting  to 
dismount  E.  from  off  her  long  led  but  docile 
pony,  and  carried  her  through  passages,  etc. , 
to  her  welcome  apartment.  Yesterday,  being 
First-day,  we  spent  very  retiredly,  trying  to 
recover,  only  taking  a  short  walk  out  in  the 
afternoon.  We  were  glad  to  find  the  port- 
manteau, etc.,  forwarded  from  Alexandria, 
all  right ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  badness 
of  the  weather,  on  Seventh-day,  the  muleteers 
and  baggage  did  not  arrive  till  about  noon 
the  following  day,  which  proved  an  inconve- 
nience to  some  us.  The  small  balcony,  at 
the  end  of  the  saloon  of  our  hotel,  commands 
an  enchanting  view  of  the  harbor,  the  clear 
blue  waters  gamboling  over  scattered  rocks, 
and  the  magnificent  boundary  of  the  vast 
Lebanon  ranges,  all  the  lower  spurs,  thickly 
dotted  with  little  villages,  and  rich  with 
plantations;  while  the  loftier  peaks,  among 
which  we  had  descended,  reared  their  giant 
forms  into  the  clouds,  evidently  covered  with 
a  fresh  fall  of  snow,  extending  lower  down 
the  sides  of  the  mountain  than  previously. 
The  hotel  not  being  large  enough  for  the 
occasional  pressure  "  in  the  season,"  which  is 
just  now,  there  are  various  miscellaneous 
sleeping  addenda. 

We  were  located  in  one  of  these,  most 
oddly  approached  through  a  labyrinth  of 
flower  garden,  orange  and  lemon  trees,  pas- 
sages, drying  ground,  washing  department 
and  rubbish,  out  of  which  we  ascended,  by  a 
steep  flight  of  stone  steps,  and  then  found 
ourselves  in  an  airy  ante-room,  furnished 
with  long  lounge  or  sofa  and  a  piano,  out  of 
which  our  chamber  opened.  Being  so  retired 
and  as  it  were  a  little  colony  to  ourselves, 
we  liked  it  much  better  than  the  grander 
part  of  the  hotel.  The  hotel  is  kept  by  one 
of  our  dragomen,  Timoleon's  father ;  so 
Timoleon  came  out  quite  grand  here,  as 
likewise  several  other  of  our  staff,  who  be- 
longed to  the  inn  when  not  otherwise  em 
ployed.  It  was  curious  and  amusing,  as  we 
entered  the  town  (other  attendants  having 
turned  back  to  meet  us),  to  witness  their 
greetings  with  their  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances (who  came  out  of  their  houses  to  meet 
them),  leaping  off  their  mules  and  hugging 
and  kissing  in  the  open  street.    The  order  of 


the  hotel  for  visitors  is  a  first  breakfast  at  8,  ,t' 
of  plain  tea  and  coffee,  bread  and  butter  and  c 
eggs.  Real  breakfast  at  12,  thoroughly  sub-  p: 
stantial,  two  or  three  courses,  fruits,  etc. ;  % 
dinner  at  half-past  six,  the  usual  variety  and  fhs 
abundance.  But  the  service  at  this  hotel  is  lb 
not  so  good  as  we  have  had  before,  or  in  pd; 
camp.  us] 

Except  oranges,  the  fruits  supplied  are  very  i  \ 
inferior  to  what  we  have  in  England,  wal-  jje, 
nuts,  dates,  almonds  and  raisins,  figs,  etc.,  as  pi 
if  all  the  best  were  exported  ;  bananas  fre-  »h 
quently,  and  olives  in  abundance. 

On  hearing  there  were  "  Friends "  in  T.(  t 
C.'s  party,  Mrs.  Thompson  and  her  sister  jti 
came  to   call  upon  us.    We  have  pretty  |ig 
thoroughly  visited  her  schools.    They  con- 
sist of  a  handsome  suite  of  new  buildings,  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  town.    About  seventy 
girls  and  young  women  boarders,  many  of 
them,  and  of  those  in  daily  attendance,  be- 1 
long  to  the  superior  classes,  especially  Jew- 1 
esses.    The  whole  number  of  children  in  the  0. 
affiliated  schools,  scattered  throughout  the  B' 
Lebanon  and  the  rest  of  Syria,  is  upwards  of  )  I 
one  thousand  one  hundred.    Very  different  nil 
to  many  popular  efforts,  the  feeling  and  at-  en 
mosphere  about  the  whole  establishment  is  ihi 
admirable.    I  know  of  no  class  in  any  En-  irn 
glish  school  who  could  answer  questions  on  a  o  i 
chapter  which  was  read  of  the  Acts  of  the  Hi 
Apostles,  and  in  European  geography,  etc.,  it! 
with  more  precision  and  intelligence  than  i 
those  girls.    They  sang  English  and  Arabic  no 
(and  in  parts)  with  peculiar  and  touching 
sweetness  and  propriety.    We  could  not  but 
be  extremely  interebted  with  the  example  of 
order  and  cleanliness,  and  the  religious  influ- 
ences, of  which  every  one  of  these  girls 
might  become  a  fresh  centre.    Only  the 
ladies  could  be  allowed  to  see  the  Mahometan 
grown  up  girls,  the  prejudice  of  the  veil  not 
being  got  over  by  them.    There  is  an  excel- 
lent  infant  school,  boys'  school,  school  for  ! 
the  blind  and  school  for  cripples. 

Mentor  Mott,  to  whom  we  had  a  letter  of 
introduction,  is  Mrs.  Thompson's  brother  in- 
law.    He  is  especially  interested  in  the  two 
latter  schools.    We  saw  the  Austrian  Lloyd  I 
steamer  "  Saturno  "  steam  majestically  into  ! 
the   harbor,  and  after  it  came  to  anchor  j 
watched  the  eager  boats  landing  their  passen-  i 
gers,  and  tried  to  distinguish  Eli  and  Sybil 
Jones,  etc ,  but  in  vain.    We  should  much  ! 
like  to  have  fallen  in  with  them  once,  at 
least,  and  especially  here;  Mrs.   T.  was  I 
quite  expecting  them,  but  we  find  they  have  I 
proceeded  to    Jerusalem  first.    We  have  ! 
scarcely  done  justice  to  Beyrout  itself,  and  I 
should  have  liked  to  see  more  of  the  schools. 
I  cannot  speak  in  too  high  terms  of  the  im- 
pressions made  by  the  visits  to  Mrs.  T.'s, 
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^  truly  a  model  in  its  general  arrangements 
d  and  bearing,  and  the  very  nice  atmosphere 

that  prevailed  throughout  most  commenda- 
!  ble.  The  town  is,  by  far,  the  most  thriving 
^  we  have  seen  in  Syria.  Many  of  the  houses 
'8  are  large  and  elegant,  and  there  are  several 
11  handsome  public  buildings ;  but  there  is  the 

usual  irregularity  in  the  streets,  and  some  of 
1  the  older  parts,  particularly  by  the  water 

•  side,  crowded,  narrow  and  dirty.  The  situa- 
3  tion  is  charming,  and  the  environs,  with  the 
■  rich  gardens,  a  little  later  in  the  season, 

must  be  beautiful.    I  am  sorry  we  had  not 

•  time  (nor  energy)  to  investigate  more  fully, 
but  it  was  very  hot,  the  walking  about  very 

'  fatiguing,  and  we  had  not  nearly  recruited. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
CENTENNIAL  NOTES. 
No.  4. 

KANSAS  AND  COLORADO. 

I !  One  of  the  pleasantest  surprises  that  awaits 
the  wanderer  in  the  Centennial  labyrinth,  is 

'  to  be  found  in  the  unpretentious  wooden 
building  which  the  State  of  Kansas  and  the 
Territory  of  Colorado  have  prepared  for  the 
exhibition  of  their  productions.  It  is  in  the 
form  of  a  Greek  cross,  and  its  exterior  gives 
mo  adequate  promise  of  the  satisfaction  the 
visitor  will  have  who  devotes  a  leisure,  hour 
to  this  fair,  new  State  of  prairie  and  of  flood, 
and  its  sister  mountain-land,  which  holds 
uncounted  treasure  in  its  rocky  strongholds. 

Like  Egypt,  the  oldest  nation,  these  new- 
born children  of  the  West  have  no  very  con- 
siderable manufactures  nor  elegant  works  of 
art  to  offer  ;  but  they  do  better — they  display 
the  good  gifts  which  Nature  bountifully  be- 
stows on  all  the  sons  of  men  who  seek  refuge 
on  the  banks  of  their  mighty  rivers  under  the 
shadow  of  the  forests,  or  who  may  choose  to 
nestle,  like  the  meadow  larks,  amid  the  rich 
grasses  of  their  prairies. 

Colorado  reveals  the  secret  of  the  mysteri- 
ous mountain  realm,  and  we  may  choose 
which  exhibit  shall  first  engage  the  atten- 
tion. 

Kansas  is  first  in  the  line  of  travel,  and  is 
entitled  to  the  earliest  visit.  In  cases  on 
each  side  of  the  front  entrance  are  ranged  the 
minerals  of  the  State,  while  the  birds  occupy 
six  spacious  cabinets,  so  placed  as  to  give 
ample  opportunity  to  get  a  glimpse  at  the 
feathered  creatures  which  precede  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  in  the  land.  I  think  the  ornithologist 
must  be  pleased  with  the  arrangement,  the 
style  of  mounting  and  the  number  of  speci- 
!  mens  displayed ;  but  those  who  delight  to 
criticise  might  say,  in  regard  to  the  quad- 
rupeds and  the  insects,  that  the  meagreness 
)f  the  show  denotes  its  incompleteness. 


A  bronze  fountain  of  three  basins,  the  gift 
of  the  ladies  of  Topeka,  occupies  the  center 
of  the  building,  and  sends  forth  a  cooling 
freshness  most  grateful  to  the  weary,  while 
lounges  and  chairs  stand  hospitably  around 
to  tempt  the  luxurious.  I  take  one  of  these, 
and  thus  become  the  guest  of  the  State,  while 
a  friendly  Western  lady,  who  announces  her- 
self as  having  been  a  resident  of  Kansas, 
takes  the  chair  beside  me,  and  volunteers 
much  information  concerning  the  land  and 
the  people.  As  I  listen  to  the  rain  like  music 
of  the  fountain,  she  tells  me  how  she  moved, 
in  the  early  days,  from  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  and 
found  a  new  home  in  Independence,  Kansas. 
With  much  spirit  she  describes  her  efforts  and 
triumphs  in  the  happy  work  of  creating  a 
home  of  taste  and  comfort  in  a  country  where 
there  were  no  cabinet  makers  nor  upholster- 
ers, and  I  listen  with  much  interest  to  the 
details  in  regard  to  the  creation  of  lounges, 
center- tables,  chairs  and  wardrobes,  out  of 
the  materials  which  the  pioneer  colony  could 
procure. 

"After  I  had  contrived  most  other  articles,"' 
said  she,  "  I  found  we  had  urgent  need  of  a 
wardrobe,  and  so  procured  a  heavy  board 
from  the  saw- mill,  had  a  hole  bored  in  each 
end,  in  which  we  fixed  stout  upright  posts, 
and  from  cross  pieces,  firmly  nailed  on  the 
top  of  these,  we  extended  poles  from  end  to 
end,  and  my  dresses  found  a  convenient  abid- 
ing place ;  over  the  whole  I  threw  a  linen 
sheet,  and  then  by  looping  and  draping,  found 
my  wardrobe  all  that  a  pioneer  need  want." 

With  enthusiasm,  she  told  me  of  the  rich- 
ness of  the  virgin  soil,  in  which  every  seed 
planted  prospered,  of  the  rich  flowers  that 
made  their  gardens  a  delight,  and  of  the 
fruits  which  speedily  rewarded  the  careful 
agriculturist. 

I  inquire  if  her  experience  was  of  the  bloody 
days  of  border  warfare.  "  Yes,"  she  answers 
sadly,  and  then  falls  into  thoughtful  silence. 

Just  beside  me  is  a  case  containing  cocoons 
of  varied  tints,  and  a  quantity  of  velvet  rib- 
bon, to  which  is  attached  a  label  announcing 
it  to  be  of  genuine  Kansas  manufacture. 
One  of  the  gentlemen  in  attendance,  seeing 
my  interest  in  this  display,  comes  up  and 
overwhelms  me  with  information  concerning 
the  energetic  and  industrious  Frenchman, 
E.  V.  Boissiere,  who,  a  few  years  ago,  intro- 
duced the  silk  culture  in  the  new  State,  and 
of  the  colony  of  French  Catholics  who  have 
found  a  home  and  congenial  occupation 
among  the  mulberry  groves  of  Southern 
Kansas.  He  deprecates  the  meagreness  of 
the  display,  but  promises  that  more  manu- 
factured goods  are  forthcoming.  The  mul- 
berry trees  prosper,  he  assures  me,  and  the 
people  are  becoming  more  and  more  interested 
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tn  rearing  the  worms,  so  that  the  enthusiastic 
Frenchman  professes  to  believe  that  he  will 
be  able  to  rival  the  producers  of  his  native 
land. 

My  attention  was  next  called  to  the  array 
■of  sections  of  the  different  trees  of  Kansas, 
which  display  varied  tints  and  a  susceptibili- 
ty to  fine  polish.  They  are  arranged  with 
taste  in  a  conspicuous  position,  and  would 
give  an  idea  of  great  wealth  of  forests,  but  I 
was  assured  that  many  of  these  have  been 
planted  upon  the  rich  treeless  plains  by  the 
settlers,  and  have  already  attained  this  re- 
spectable size. 

Specimen  cubes  of  fine  building  stone  are 
also  shown,  to  inform  the  inquiring  that  they 
need  not  depend  on  the  trees  for  building 
materials ;  and  we  are  also  eagerly  assured 
that  the  State  has  a  good  supply  of  coal, 
which  will  furnish  fuel  for  manufacturing, 
locomotive  and  heating  purposes. 

But  most  important  and  most  conspicuous 
of  all  is  the  display  of  the  cereals  of  the 
State.  The  whole  plant  has  been  brought  in 
quantities,  and  artistically  used  for  the  decora- 
tion of  the  ample  walls  of  the  building.  The 
mai'zs,  which  seems  to  me  of  prodigious  size, 
both  of  stalk  and  ear,  my  informant  tells  me, 
is  the  result  of  the  fourth  planting ;  three  times 
last  summer,  their  fields  having  been  stripped 
by  the  grasshopper. 

In  the  center  of  the  end  of  the  building, 
opposite  the  entrance,  is  a  round  window  of 
stained  glass,  painted  to  represent  the  great 
seal  of  the  State,  and  around  it  in  close  array 
is  a  ring:  of  golden  ears,  not  unlike  Mosaic 
work.  Snowy  bands  of  cotton  and  ripened 
stalks  of  wheat  radiate  from  this  central 
luminary,  while  beneath  it  is  a  large  map  of 
the  State,  bearing,  like  a  regal  coronal,  the 
fruits  and  esculent  roots  of  the  land  upon  its 
upper  border. 

Buffalo  heads,  at  suitable  intervals,  are  so 
arranged  as  to  look  down  from  the  border  of 
the  corn  garlanded  walls  upon  the  cheerful 
scene  below,  and  they  form  no  mean  element 
of  decoration  ;  but  to  lovers  of  Nature  in  her 
free  wildness,  they  have  a  sad  significance — 
speaking  of  the  passing  away  of  one  element 
of  life  and  of  one  form  of  happiness,  to  make 
way  for  another.  They  are  a  reminder  of 
the  wronged  and  vanishing  Indian  race,  who 
so  lately  held  undisputed  sway  over  the 
flowery  prairie  lands  of  Kansas.  If  the  young 
-State  had  added  to  her  exhibit  a  veritable 
Indian  lodge,  and  peopled  it  with  a  family  of 
veritable  aborigines,  living,  as  far  as  possible, 
according  to  their  wont,  it  would  have  been 
an  object  of  exceeding  interest  to  our  visitors 
from  beyond  the  seas ;  but  there  is  no  re- 
minder of  the  poor  red  man  here. 

Suspended  from  the  center  of  the  building, 


just  over  the  spray  of  the  fountain,  is  a  very 
fair  semblance  of  the  cracked  Liberty  Bell 
made  of  wheat  and  barley  straw,  with  the 
heads  of  ripened  grain  yet  attached.  A  dark 
grass,  covered  with  fruitage,  simulates  the 
crack,  while  a  huge  calabash  (more  elegantly, 
gourd)  suspended  by  a  long,  slender  plant  oi 
the  same  nature,  forms  the  clapper.  So  here 
we  have  an  evidence  of  loyal  national  feeling 
from  our  young  sister  of  the  West. 

Among  the  insects,  my  attention  is  called  to 
the  devastating  grasshopper,  or  Rocky  Moun 
tain  locust,  as  it  is  labeled,  of  which  the  peo 
pie  of  the  Western  lands  have  such  dreary 
memories.    The  friendly  son  of  Kansas  who 
has  assisted  my  investigations,  assures  me, 
however,  that  no  disaster  permanently  de 
presses  the  elastic  energies  of  his  fellow-citi 
zens ;  they  fall  but  to  rise  again,  and  learn 
wisdom  by  experience.     Perhaps  the  true 
policy  for  Kansas  is  to  seek  to  introduce  the 
various  manufacturing  industries  at  as  early 
a  day  as  possible,  in  order  that  the  people 
may  not  have  to  depend  alone  upon  the  pro-| 
duce  of  the  soil  for  subsistance.    From  their 
situation  I  should  suppose  they  would  often) 
be  troubled  with  scarcity  of  rain,  and  that 
even  their  rich  and  boundless  fields  must  be 
somewhat  precarious  in  their  yield. 

Curious  oval  masses  of  a  dried  grass-like  W 
plant,  about  three  feet  in  diameter,  suspended 
by  a  central  stem,  are  a  noticeable  feature  of 
the  decoration  of  the  Kansas  building,  and  I 
inquire  their  significance.  "  That,"  said  my 
informant,  "  i3  the  tumble-weed,  which  in 
autumn  gets  ripe  and  dry,  is  broken  from  its 
root  by  the  wind,  and  goes  careering  wildly 
over  the  country.  It  is  a  real  nuisance,  some- 
times accumulating  to  such  an  extent  in  roads 
and  narrow  lanes  as  to  make  them  impass- 
able, and  we  hardly  know  what  to  do  with 
it." 

So  this  practical  and  trnthful  people  bring 
us  not  only  their  good  things  to  display  the 
capabilities  and  resources  of  their  State,  but 
they  present  also  the  pests  and  the  obstacles 
which  trouble  the  pathway  of  the  farmer  in 
Kansas;  and,  remembering  the  great  trials 
through  which  the  brave,  young  State  has 
passed  unscathed,  it  will  be  safe  to  infer 
that  remedies,  or  limitations  at  least,  will  be 
found  for  every  evil  which  now  besets  her,  or 
which  is  yet  to  be  developed. 

One  arm  of  the  cruciform  edifice  is  de- 
voted to  the  Colorado  display,  and  I  venture 
to  predict  that  the  exhibit  of  the  rich  masses 
of  gold  and  silver  quartz,  the  beautiful  paint- 
ing by  F.  De  Bourg  Richards,  depicting  the 
sunset  glory  of  a  mountain  view  on  a  canon 
of  the  Colorado  river,  and  the  spirited  array 
of  the  wild  creatures  of  that  far  land,  ranged 
upon  a  dark  mass  of  seemingly  rugged  crags, 
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f  down  which  flows  a  murmuring  rill,  will  give 
1,  unalloyed  pleasure  to  the  many  thousands 
e  who  look  in  upon  the  novel  scene. 
[  A  bright,  active  little  woman,  with  a  fine, 
e  clear  eye,  betokening  energy  and  intellect,  is 
,  busy  perfecting  the  details  of  this  piece  of 
fl  Rocky  Mountain  scenery,  and  she  is  intro- 
8  duced  to  me  as  "  Mrs.  Maxwell,  the  Colorado 
I  huntress," 

She  takes  time  to  speak  pleasantly  in  an- 
i  swer  to  our  salutation,  and  in  reply  to  in- 

•  quiries,  admits  that  this  interesting  collection 

•  of  animals  is  indeed  the  spoil  of  her  rifle,  and 
that  they  were  all  mounted  by  herself.  On  the 

i  loftiest  spot  stands  the  Rocky  Mountain  goat 
,  with  his  broad  horns,  and  at  proper  distances, 
in  varied  and  expressive  attitudes,  are  crea- 
tures great  and  small,  varying  in  size  from 
the  huge  buffalo  to  the  little  squirrel.  The 
i  mother  deer  licks  her  little  one,  the  fierce 
eagle  deposits  the  victim  on  the  lofty  moun- 
tain altar,  the  buffalo  grazes  peacefully,  or 
Hooks  round  with  innocent  stupidity,  the  rat 
: crouches  at  the  entrance  of  the  dark  grotto, 
I  the  prairie  dog,  with  his  companion  owl  and 
i  rattle-snake,  these  modern  mound-dwellers, 
•stands  or  sits  erect  at  the  entrance  of  his 
dwelling,  and  takes  a  survey  of  the  situation, 
!  and  the  laborious  beaver,  with  his  trowel  like 
I  tail  and  his  rodent  teeth,  seems  to  be  just 
completing  the  task  of  gnawing  off*  the  stem 
of  a  tree,  perhaps  two  feet  in  diameter. 

The  huntress  is  busy  amid  her  trophies, 
fixing  living  plants,  ferns  and  grasses  among 
the  mimic  rocks,  and  preparing  the  basin  for 
a  miniature  lake,  wh'ch  shall  reflect  the  syl- 
van scene.  The  whole  work  seemed  to  me 
to  indicate  skill,  industry  and  artistic  faculty 
>such  as  few  persons  can  justly  claim. 

In  the  reading-room,  which  occupies  one 
of  the  outward  angles  of  the  building,  are 
fileg  of  Western  papers  for  the  edification  of 
those  who  wish  to  vary  their  exercises  with  a 
'  little  reading.    In  a  conspicuous  position 
I  hangs  a  humorous  painting,  intended  to  give 
t  a  hint  of  the  abundance  of  Kansas.    In  the 
foreground  is  avast  pumpkin,  with  a  door 
cut  in  one  side,  which  makes  it  a  convenient 
I  pig*stye>  and  little  further  back  is  a  cow  of 
i  indolent  breadth,  to  show  what  is  likely  to  be 
i  the  effect  of  the  rich  pastures  of  the  fertile 
|  plains.    An  apple-tree  hard  by  threatens  the 
|  passer  with  serious  consequences  if  he  hap 
i  pens  to  be  underneath  when  that  red  apple 
on  high  obeys  the  impulse  of  gravity,  and  a 
shower  of  more  than  tropical  fury  is  descend- 
ing upon  the  land,  which  may  account  for  its 
exuberant  productiveness. 

I  turn  away  from  the  place,  feeling  that 
these  new  States  planted  at  the  feet  and 
among  the  crags  of  the  ancient  hills  are  in- 
deed a  land  of  hope. 


"  0  !  Land  of  Promise,  from  what  Pisgah's  height 

Can  I  behold  thy  stretch  of  peaceful  bowers, 
Thy  golden  harvests  flowing  out  of  s;ght, 

Thy  nestled  homes  and  sun-illumined  towers? 
Gazing  upon  the  sunset's  high-heaped  gold, 

Its  crags  of  opal  arid  of  crysolite, 
Its  deeps  on  deeps  of  glory  that  unfold 
Still  brightening  abysses, 
And  blazing  precipices, 
Whence  but  a  scanty  leap  it  seems  to  heaven, 
Sometimes  a  glimpse  is  given 

Of  thy  more  gorgeous  realm,  thy  more  unstinted 
blisses."  S.  R. 


FOR  THE  YOUNG. 


AN  EVENING  GALL. 

One  cold  evening  we  set  out  to  see  the  boys 
in  the  Newsboys'  Lodging  house.  We  ar- 
rived just  tco  late  for  the  evening  school ;  but 
I  was  quite  resigned  to  that  because  I  could 
see  schools  anywhere,  but  not  a  hundred  and 
eighty  independent  business  boys,  "taking 
their  ease  at  their  inn." 

All  around  the  great  hall  were  rows  of  little 
cupboards,  and  it  was  a  fine  sight  to  see  a  boy 
come  in,  pay  six  cents  for  his  lodgings,  put 
his  surplus  funds  into  the  savings  bank,  reg- 
ister his  name,  receive  his  key,  and  leisurely 
deposit  his  cap,  jacket  and  shoes  (if  he 
possessed  any  of  these  articles)  in  his  own 
private  cupboard.  One  lad  had  nothing  but 
an  old  cap,  yet  he  laid  it  away  and  locked  it 
up  with  such  an  air  of  satisfaction  and  im- 
portance that  it  did  one  good  to  see  him. 

Some  were  reading,  and  the  master  told  us 
that  they  would  read  half  the  night  if  he 
would  let  them,  so  eager  were  they  for  amuse- 
ment or  information.  Some  were  talking  over 
the  affairs  of  the  day,  lounging  in  easy  atti- 
tudes on  the  benches,  with  newly-washed  bare 
feet,  and  smooth  heads  which  seemed  to  be 
prepared  for  morniDg,  to  save  time,  for  we 
were  told  that  many  were  up  and  away  by 
five  o'clock,  to  sell  early  papers  on  trains  and 
boats. 

Shirts  and  trowsers,  more  or  less  tidy,  were 
the  prevailing  costume,  and  the  free  and  easy 
manners  of  the  young  gentlemen  were  amus- 
ing to  watch.  But,  on  the  whole,  they  be- 
haved wonderfully  well.  And  it  was  very 
comforting  to  see  so  many  lads  safe  and  waim 
and  clean,  and  happy  in  this  home,  instead  of 
being  left  out  in  the  streets  to  sin  and  suffer, 
uncared  for  just  when  most  needing  care. 

One  little  chap  of  six  was  trotting  about 
among  the  larger  boys,  as  busy  as  a  bee  with 
his  small  affairs ;  and  when  we  asked  about 
him,  we  were  told  something  that  made  him  a 
very  interesting  Patsey,  to  me,  at  least. 

It  seems  that  the  parents  were  dead,  and 
this  child  and  a  nine-year  old  brother  were 
left  alone  in  the  world.  One  would  have 
thought  two  such  babies  had  no  refuge  but  an 
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orphan  asylum;  but  brother  Pete  preferred 
to  support  the  family  himself,  and  did  so, 
with  the  help  of  this  newsboys'  friend.  Actu 
ally,  little  nine-year-old  took  care  of  his 
brother,  buying  or  begging  his  clothes,  paying 
for  his  bed  and  food,  and  getting  on  bravely 
with  business  meantime.  I  longed  to  see  this 
small  hero,  but  he  had  not  yet  come  in,  being 
one  of  the  boys  who  sells  late  papers. 

The  idea  of  this  child  knocking  about  at 
night  in  the  busiest  places,  and  coming  in 
tired  out  to  pay  for  "  self  and  family,"  like 
a  little  man,  was  so  comic  and  so  pathetic 
that  it  quite  haunted  me  for  days  afterwards, 
and  I  longed  to  see  and  know  both  the  boys 
and  learn  how  they  turn  out  in  the  years  to 
come. 

Patsey  was  called  up  to  see  U3,  and  though 
he  had  seemed  a  lively  mite  when  left  to  his 
own  devices,  he  was  as  meek  as  a  mouse  when 
he  stood  before  us  in  a  tidy,  blue  shirt  and 
trowsers  that  had  evidently  been  "  built"  for 
a  larger  man.  His  little  face  was  scrubbed 
till  it  shone,  and  his  yellow  hair  stood  straight 
up  in  an  independent  sort  of  a  way,  while  a 
pair  of  quick,  blue  eyes  peeped  at  us  with  the 
sidelong  glance  of  one  used  to  looking  out  for 
squalls  and  dodging  blows. 

If  I  had  not  thought  it  would  look  senti 
mental,  I  should  have  liked  to  take  him  up 
and  have  a  good  chat  with  him,  to  find  out 
how  things  seemed  to  such  a  lonely  creature. 
I  fancy  his  views  of  life  would  not  have  been 
very  extensive,  but  eminently  practical  and 
cheerful,  for  Patsey  evidently  appreciated  his 
present  well-being  and  had  no  fears  for  his 
future,  no  doubts  of  brother  Pete's  entire 
ability  to  steer  their  boat  into  some  safe 
harbor. 

Bon  voyage,  brave  little  brothers,  and  thank 
God  that  you  have  so  soon  found  one  of  the 
blessed  schoolships,  whence  you  can  set  sail 
by-and-by  for  the  long  voyage,  with  the  mem- 
ory of  past  kindness  warm  at  your  hearts,  and 
the  white  flag  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society 
flying  from  the  masthead. 

Up  stairs  we  saw  the  dormitories,  with  the 
long  rows  of  neat  beds  in  tiers  of  two ;  and 
the  vision  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  boys 
snugly  tucked  up  there  was  so  delightful  and 
amazing  that  I  could  not  realize  it  as  a  sober 
fact.  The  other  vision  of  a  hundred  and 
eighty  boys,  all  enjoying  a  general  scrimmage, 
was  even  more  delightful,  and  that  I  could 
realize  fully. 

When  I  asked  our  conductor  by  what  magic 
he  got  this  brigade  of  boys  into  their  beds  and 
kept  them  there,  he  laughed,  and  said : 

"You  see,  ma'am,  the  poor  chaps  are  so 
tired  after  being  out  at  work  all  day  that  they 
are  glad  to  keep  still  when  night  comes. 
Now  and  then  new  boys  try  to  get  up  a 


breeze,  but  we  have  a  watchman,  and  1 
keeps  them  quiet." 

How  I  should  like  to  be  that  watchman,  f 
a  time,  at  least,  and  see  these  "  poor  chaps 
peacefully  asleep  under  the  blue  coverlets, 
any  should  lie  awake  with  a  pain  or  a  troub 
to  ease  it  if  I  could,  and  say  the  word,  or  gi 
the  soothing  pat  that  strengthens  weak  wi 
and  conquers  temptation  by  the  thought  th 
"  somebody  cares."    To  tuck  up  the  little  on 
and  give  a  good-night  kiss  if  they  wanted 
trying  to  keep  soft  the  heaYts  that  often  grol 
so  hard  or  hungry  for  the  lack  of  love. 

But  I  fancy  there  is  a  special  angel  sent 
keep  guard  over  these  motherless  boys,  el; 
how  is  it  that  they  do  so  well,  and  often  con 
back  from  Western  homes  to  thank  tho 
who  helped  them,  and  to  go  and  do  likewisej 

The  gymnasium  must  be  a  lively  plai 
when  the  lads  are  there  ;  for  even  hard  wor 
does  not  exhaust  all  their  energies,  it  seem 
and  they  give  vent  to  their  buoyant  spiri 
before  bed-time  by  swarming  up  and  dow 
ladders,  turning  somersaults,  and!  swinging  g 
high  that  the  ceilings  would  suffer  if  boarc 
full  of  nail-points  were  not  put  up  to  restrai 
their  soaring  ambition. 

Down  stairs  we  saw  the  dining-room  witi  ly 
tables  all  set  out  ready  for  morning.  Some  c 
the  well-to-do  fellows  decline  the  breakfafillai 
of  tea  and  bread  and  syrup  here  providec 
and  go  away  to  feast  sumptuously  on  coffe 
and  cakes.  These  dissipated  youths  als 
clamor  at  times  to  have  their  banks  opene 
before  the  month  is  out,  even  offer  to  pay  fo  |o 
the  favor,  10  that  they  may  waste  their  sufcflfie 
stance  in  riotous  living — go  to  the  theatre 
have  a  supper,  and  then  for  a  time  sleep  ii 
the  street  and  live  as  they  can. 

Once  a  month  the  bank  is  opened  and  th 
boys  can  take  their  money  to  use  as  they  like 
Some  spend  it,  some  hand  it  over  to  th 
proper  persons  who  invest  it  for  them,  so  tha 
when  they  get  homes  they  have  something  o 
their  own  for  an  outfit. 

A  prize  is  sometimes  offered 'to  the  lad  wh( 
saves  up  the  most  in  a  month.  As  we  wer<§ (fo 
told  this  standing  by  the  wide,  low  table,  ful 
of  slits,  each  numbered  and  leading  to  a  smal 
safety  vault  below,  a  boy  came  in  and  droppec  ie 
a  handful  of  pennies  down  the  hole  belonging 
to  him. 

"How  much  have  you  got  this  month 
asked  my  friend. 

"  Fourteen  dollars,  sir." 
And  this  boy  walked  off  with  the  air  of 
millionaire. 

This  arrangement  encourages  industry  and 
economy,  yet  leaves  the  lad  quite  indepen 
dent,  and  that  suits  the  masculine  mind,  how 
ever  young  or  ignorant. 

One  feature  of  the  establishment  was  pecu 
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Uiarly  interesting  to  me,  and  that  was  the 
charming  variety  of  cats  and  kittens  that 
>f(prevaded  the  lower  regions.  Boys  and  cats 
PS  being  the  pets  dearest  to  my  heart,  I  felt  that 
this  house,  so  rich  in  both,  would  be  a  truly 
W  delightful  retreat  when  other  hopes  and  labors 
(ij  failed  ;  and  if  a  matron  is  allowed,  I  shall  ap- 
wi  ply  for  the  place  in  a  few  years. 
k\  I  was  struck  with  the  decent  appearance 
m  and  good  behavior  of  the  boys,  for  I  had  ex- 
ipected  to  see  a  somewhat  disorderly  set.  They 
to  were  certainly  not  well  dressed,  nor  polished 
in  manners,  but  looked  intelligent,  were  gen- 
ttlerally  tidy  and  minded  their  own  affairs,  in 
3l$ia  capable  sort  of  a  way  that  both  amused  and 
•m  pleased  me. 

on  One  big  fellow,  with  a  very  dirty  face, 
e,  glowered  at  us  as  if  he  decidedly  objected  to 
acus,  and  considered  our  call  impertinent.  I 
^inferred  from  his  manner  that  "  shines  "  had 
mi  not  been  plentiful  that  day,  and  nothing  but 
fit  the  immediate  offer  of  the  boots  of  the  corn- 
er pany  would  brighten  the  cloud-gloom  and 
8  (blacking  that  obscured  his  countenance, 
ri  Another  boy  agreeably  relieved  the  monot- 
liiony  of  general  virtue  which  prevaile/i  by 
whisking  a  newspaper  over  his  shoulders  like 
toy  cloak,  and  dancing  behind  our  backs  with 
o  such  a  comical  imitation  of  the  tall  woman's 
i!  walk,  that  I  was  immensely  tickled, 
id  The  rapidity  with  which  he  retired  behind 
fei  that  paper  when  I  caught  him  at  it  was  so 
la  very  funny  that  we  all  laughed  together,  and 
ei  grins  kept  breaking  out  on  the  faces  of  that 

0  group  of  boys  every  time  I  met  their  eyes 
it  afterward. 

re    I  trust  they  felt  that  a  kindred  soul  lived 
inunder  the  big  cloak;  and  if  that  droll  fellow 
ever  sees  this  article  in  any  of  his  papers,  he 
in iwill  own  that  the  laugh  is  on  my  side  now. 

1  I  enjoyed  my  call  so  much  that  I  mean  to 
ii  go  again  some  Sunday,  and  see  how  my  young 
ajmen  appear  then.  Or  on  Christmas,  if  possi- 
oible,  and  make  sure  that  little  Patsey  has  one 

present,  at  least,  whether  he  has  a  sock  to 
u  hang  up  or  not. — Louisa  M.  Alcott,  in  Youths1 
^Companion. 

I  

I  j    Truth  indestructible. — The  fear  which 
I  men  have  that  religious  truth  will  shrink  and 
I  perish  in  the  mutations  of  affairs  is  ground- 
less.   When  we  remember  that  truth  is  the 
i»  instrument  of  God,  the  thought  of  the  Al- 
mighty ;  when  we  consider  that  by  it  he  gov- 
erns men,  as  by  physical  elements  he  controls 
matter  and  the  whole  universe,  then  to  be 
afraid  of  the  progress  of  truth,  and  to  be 
afraid  that  it  will  discoutinue  in  the  world,  is 
to  be  afraid  of  God's  fidelity.    It  is  to  doubt 
the  Throne  of  the  Eternal. 

Human  life  is  a  constant  want  and  ought 
to  be  a  constant  prayer. 


Feathered  Centenarians.  —  A  recent 
writer  on  the  subject  says:  "Among  the 
feathered  creation,  the  eagle  and  raven,  the 
swan  and  parrot,  are  each  centenarians.  An 
eagle  kept  in  Vienna  died  after  a  confinement 
of  one  hundred  and  fourteen  years ;  and  on 
an  ancient  oak  in  Shelbourne,  England,  still 
known  as  the  "  raven  tree,"  the  same  pair  of 
ravens  are  believed  to  have  fixed  their  resi- 
dence for  a  series  of  more  than  ninety  years. 
Swans  upon  the  river  Thames,  about  whose 
age  there  can  be  no  mistake,  since  they  are 
annually  nicked  by  the  Vintners'  Company, 
under  whose  keeping  they  have  been  for  five 
centuries,  have  been  known  to  survive  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  and  more.  The 
melody  of  the  dying  swan  is  entirely  mytho- 
logical. Upon  the  approach  of  death,  the 
bird  quits  the  water,  sits  down  upon  the  banks, 
lays  its  head  upon  the  ground,  expands  its 
wings  a  trifle  and  expires,  uttering  no  sound. 

The  extreme  longevity  of  the  parrot  is 
equally  authentic.  In  the  Zoological  Gar- 
dens of  London,  there  is  a  macaw  that  was 
admitted  to  the  Tower  in  the  year  1764.  At 
Versailles,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  X, 
there  was  always  hanging  a  cage  in  the  (Eil- 
de-boeuf  which  contained  a  parrot  purchased 
by  the  Kegent  Orleans  for  the  Duchess  de 
Berri.  There  is  not  a  collection  of  birds  in 
any  of  the  royal  aviaries  of  Europe  that  has 
not  its  ancient  parrot.  The  writer  purchased 
a  gray  African  parrot  in  1856,  whose  resi- 
dence in  Wales  was  authenticated  for  seven- 
ty-seven years.  The  bird,  more  wonderful  for 
variety  of  speech  than  for  her  age,  learning 
everything  and  forgetting  nothing,  accom- 
plished alike  in  the  Welsh  tongue  and  the 
English,  born  in  Africa,  living  more  than 
three-quarters  of  a  century  in  Europe,  and 
dying  in  America,  might  have  been  alive  now 
but  for  heedlessness.  In  1867  she  had  cer- 
tainly approached,  if  she  had  not  reached  and 
passed,  her  one  hundreth  year.  Upon  a 
severely  cold  night  in  December  of  that  year, 
she  was  sent  from  New  York  to  Washington, 
and  perished  by  the  way.  She  was  in  perfect 
health,  had  never  known  a  day  of  sickness, 
showed  no  decrepitude,  enjoyed  life  to  the 
utmost,  demanded  no  allowances  or  conces- 
sions on  the  score  of  advanced  years,  and 
might,  but  for  an  exposure  to  the  rigor  of  an 
unaccustomed  climate,  have  been  alive  to-day. 

He  who  yields  to  a  morbid  and  protracted 
self-indulgence  in  painful  emotion  i3  as  pure- 
ly selfish  as  the  most  inveterate  pleasure- 
seeker.  Even  if  his  contemplation  rest  on 
the  woes  of  others,  for  which  he  is  not  re- 
sponsible, it  is  still  selfish,  in  proportion  as 
its  excess  paralyzes  benevolent  exertions  and 
increases  useless  distress. 
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Religiousness  is  the  opening  of  the  Spirit  | 
to  discern  God,  to  know,  love  and  serve  Him. 
It  is  doing  moral  duties  with  a  new  motive  ; 
it  is  morality  inspired. 

It  is  true  that  often  the  little  candle  throws 
afar  its  beams ;  but  science  tells  us  that  even 
much  of  the  most  effective  work  accompliLhed 
by  the  sun  is  done  by  rays  which  never  give 
token  of  light  or  color. 

Not  new  truth  only,  but  new  life,  is  the 
word  for  the  hour.  The  old  words  and  old 
facts  will  shine  with  new  meanings,  if  we  but 
open  our  eyes.  Nor  will  the  man  who  loves 
the  good  be  indifferent  to  the  true.  The  pure 
in  heart  see;  and  light  is  sown  for  the 
righteous. 

Happiness  in  Poverty. — Is  it  true,  as  so 
many  people  assert,  that  poverty  and  happi- 
ness cannot  be  met  in  intimate  companionship? 
Is  the  old  saying  a  correct  one,  that  "  When 
Poverty  comes  in  at  the  door,  Love  flies  out 
at  the  window  ?"  There  is  always  some  truth, 
as  some  misrepresentations,  in  these  general- 
ized assertions.  People  brought  up  in  humble 
life,  accustomed  to  poverty  in  all  its  phases, 
and  destitute  of  a  feasible  reason  to  hope,  at 
any  time,  for  more  than  a  competence,  com- 
monly love  within  their  social  sphere,  and 
enjoy  as  much  felicity  as  that  sphere  and  their 
knowledge  furnish.  The  children  of  Poverty 
are  content  with  things  of  comparatively  easy 
attainment:  There  is  little  romance  about 
their  attachments.  Theirs  is  no  "  love  of  the 
moth  for  the  star."  It  is  a  something  that 
comes  down  to  the  practical,  not  the  poetic ; 
and  as  long  as  Love  promises  a  sympathetic 
nature,  an  affectionate  disposition,  sobriety 
and  industry,  enough  to  eat  and  a  sufficiency 
to  array  man  and  wife  in  respectable  attire, 
the  poor  are  satisfied.  They  seldom  have 
more.  Why  should  they  anticipate  it  ?  They 
oftener  have  much  less.  Their  anxiety  is  to 
avert  this,  and  "  keep  the  wolf  from  the 
door."  Hence,  it  requires  but  little  to  render 
them  happy;  while  those  whose  lives  have 
been  passed  amid  scenes  of  greater  show  and 
abundance,  and  whose  anticipations  are  pro- 
portionately elevated,  demand  considerably 
more  to  meet  their  enlarged  views,  and  become 
wretched  when  doomed  to  disappointment. 
Poverty  and  happiness  are  not  incompatible 
when  poverty  has  been  disciplined  by  self- 
denial,  and  men's  wants  have  been  taught  to 
adapt  themselves  to  surrounding  circum- 
stances. The  poor  who  really  suffer  are  those 
who  have  once  "seen  better  days."  They 
have  not  been  educated  to  privations,  and  it 
rasps  on  their  untutored  spirits  until  despair 
ends  the  picture. 


Let  us  preserve  our  reputation,  by  pe 
forming  our  engagements  ;  our  credit,  by  ft 
filling  our  contracts ;  and  our  friends,  1 
gratitude  and  kindness  ;  for  we  know  not  he 
soon  we  may  again  have  occasion  for  all 
them. — B.  Franklin, 


ITEMS.  \ 

At  the  Republican  Convention,  held  last  week 
Cincinnati,  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  of  Ohio,  wasnoi  1 
inated  as  candidate  for  President  of  the  Unit 
States,  acd  William  A.  Wheeler,  of  New  York,  HI 
Vice-President. 

On  the  16th  inst.  the  cable  Steann  r,  Dalia,  left  tl  ^ 
Thames  for  South  America  to  lay  a  cable  betwe 
Valparaiso,  La  Serena  and  Caldera,  thus  completii 
the  sub-marine  telegraph  system  of  the  west  cos 
of  South  America. 

!  ' 

Prop.  A.  Agassiz  has  just  furnished  some  r  \ 
markable  data  in  regard  to  the  coral  limestone  foui  ^ 
at  Tilibichi,  in  Peru,  at  an  elevation  of  3,000  fe  K1 
above  the  sea.    Prof.  Agassiz  advances  the  id 
that  the  Pacific,  within  comparatively  recent  time  ; 
extended  through  gaps  in  the  coast  range  and  mai  Ik 
an  internal  sea,  which  must  have  stood  at  a  heig  fJ 
of  not  less  than  2,900  feet,  and  that  this  sea  mu 
have  played  an  important  part  in  the  deposition 
the  salt  and  nitrate  beds  in  Peru.    The  assumpti< 
that  the  sea  must  have  existed  here  receives  great 
weight  when  M.  Agassiz  produces  eight  species 
Alorchestts  (amphipod  crustaceans),  certainly  a  sal 
water  genus,  in  Lake  Titicaca,  which  is  at  a  heig 
of  some  12,500  feet. — Eve.  Telegraph. 

American  Silk. — Few  people  have  an  idea  of  tl  £ 

remarkable  progress  made   in  the  United  Stat  ^ 

within  the  past  few  years  in  the  manufacture  , 

silk.  California  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  fir  ^ 
countries  in  the  world  for  silk  culture  in  all  i 

branches,  whether  it  be  to  rear  the  cocoons,  hatt  la 

them  out,  or  to  raise  a  food  supply  for  the  wcrms  f 
the  process  of  feeding  ;  and  yet  nothing  like  the  a 

tention  has  been  given  to  the  subject  here  that  i  ,° 
importance  demands.    We  have  had^  a'few  earne 

workers  in  the  cause,  and  samples  of  home-ma(  CO 
silk  are  exhibited  in  the  show-windows  of  our  d: 

goods  houses  which  challenge  superiority  ;  but  aft  ]jf 
all  the  industry  has  been  pursued  spasmodically  ij 
stead  of  steadily  or  generally  as  the  conditions  i 

greatly  favor.    We  look  forward  to  a  time  wh<  M 

there  shall  be  an  awakening  to  the  profits  arisir  Mi 

from  this  source  ;  in  the  meantime  we  refer  wi<  |j 

pride  to  what  has  been  accomplished  in  this  depar  ^ 

ment  here  and  elsewhere,  as  we  gather  the  figure  , 

from  the  late  report  of  the  Silk  Association  ^ 

America.  This  report  tells  us  that  the  total  value  u  ^ 

silk  goods  made  in  this  country  in  1875  was  $271  of 
158,000.     In  1870,  it  was  only  $12,210,000.  Tl 
product,  therefore,  has  more  than  doubled  in  vak 

in  five  years.    The  same  authority  states  the  in  ' 

ports  of  foreign  silks  and  silk  goods  for  the  jei  ?r 
1875  were  $24,300,000;  so  that  we  manufacture 

more  silk  that  year  than  we  imported.    During  tl  |q> 

year  ending  June  30th,  1871,  we  imported  of  foreig  rt 

silks  $31,068,000,  of  which  $6,968,000  was  of  rit  , 

bons.    In  1875  we  imported  only  $24,300,000,  «  IlJ 

which  only  $2,984,000  was  of  ribbons.    It  woul  ft 

seem  that  idle  money  seeking  employment  cou)  I 

find  no  safer  or  better  field  of  investment  than  i  \\ 
the  silk  raising  business. — San  Francisco  News Lette 
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"take  past  hold  op  instruction;  let  her  not  go;  keep  her;  fob  she  is  thy  life. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer.  * 
COMMENCEMENT  DAY  AT  SWARTHMORE. 

The  close  of  the  scholastic  year  at  this  in- 
stitution is  ever  a  time  of  deep  interest  to 
ourselves  as  Friends,  as  well  as  to  all  who  are 
observant  of  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
various  educational  efforts  throughout  the 
land.  The  commencement  day  (Sixth  mo. 
20th)  was  very  favorable,  and  a  large 
company  assembled  in  the  collecting  hall  of 
the  college  to  witness  the  exercises  and  the 
conferring  of  diplomas  with  which  the  grad- 
uates enter  the  larger  and  sterner  school  of 
life  which  awaits  them. 

The  President,  Edward  H.  Magill,  intro- 
duced the  exercises  by  a  few  appropriate  re- 
marks, expressing  his  grateful  sense  of  the 
harmonious  working  of  the  institution  during 
the  year,  of  the  cordial  sympathy  between 
the  faculty  and  the  board  of  managers,  and  of 
the  high  character  and  faithful  scholarship 
of  the  graduating  class. 

Francis  Linton,  of  Fox  Chase,  then  deliv- 
ered the  Salutatory  address  in  Latin,  with 
great  ease  and  propriety. 

Arthur  W.  Bradley,  of  Philadelphia,  fol- 
lowed in  an  oration,  taking  for  his  subject 
the  Past — so  full  of  inspiration,  so  valuable 
for  guidance,  so  full  of  sadness,  so  full  of 
poetry.  The  experiences  of  the  past  are  the 
stepping  stones  of  the  future,  without  which 
four  lives  would  only  be  a  series  of  experi- 
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ments.  The  speaker  feared  that  the  tendency 
of  the  present  day  was  to  undervalue  the 
past,  forgetful  that  even  this  vaunted  age  of 
civilization  and  acme  of  the  world's  highest 
culture  has  failed  to  produce  a  poet  who  can 
so  clothe  great  truths  in  grand  impressive 
beauty  as  the  great  epics  of  Homer  and 
Virgil. 

The  next  speaker  was  Emma  Mcllvain,  of 
Philadelphia,  and  her  subject  was  "  Real  and 
Apparent  Success."    The  speaker  pointed 
out  the  fact  so  often  overlooked,  that  appar- 
ent failure  to  take  the  decisive  step  which 
leads  to  wealth  and  worldly  honors,  and  the 
consequent  obscurity  and  poverty  was  often 
the  result  of  single-hearted,  unselfish  devo- 
tion to  duty  rathsr  than  to  interest ;  and  not 
to* be  justly  accounted  a  failure.    The  real 
end  of  the  true  life  is  the  fulfillment  of  tl  e 
Divine  will,  the  preparation  for  the  flight  r 
life  to  come.    Said  the  young  orator,  "It  is 
necessary,  when  estimating  success,  to  look 
into  the  inner  life  to  see  whether  the  soul 
thrives,  whether  the  light  from  God  increases 
in  radiance  day  by  day,  whether,  by  noble 
aspirations,  pure  thoughts,  and  high  endeav- 
ors, the  spirit  is  being  fitted  by  the  life  that 
is,  for  the  life  that  is  to  come." 

Isaac  G.  Smedley,  of  Willistown,  followed 
with  an  address  upon  Theories  and  Theorists. 
The  young  philosopher  paid  a  just  tribute 
of  honor  to  those  daring  minds  who,  in  the 
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early  days  of  science,  reached  patiently  forth 
into  the  vast  maze  of  undiscovered  truth,  and, 
by  the  aid  of  imagination,  sought  to  solve 
the  mysteries  of  nature  and  of  mind.  Not 
vainly  had  the  theorist  dreamed,  for  upon 
the  ruins  of  a  demolished  imaginary  system, 
a  better  and  a  wiser  always  rose,  until  the 
perfect  edifice  of  revealed  and  demonstrated 
scientific  truth  was  founded* 

The  next  speaker  was  Elizabeth  J.  Long- 
streth,  whose  subject  was  Language.  After 
some  remarks  upon  the  origin  of  speech,  she 
dwelt  upon  the  wondertul  correspondence 
between  the  character  of  a  nation  and  the 
nature  of  its  language.  The  strength  and 
vigor  of  the  English  tongue  make  it  the  ap- 
propriate dialect  of  the  energetic  and  pro- 
gressive Anglo  Saxon  ;  the  flexible  and  sym- 
pathetic French  language  is  suitable  to  the 
genius  of  the  vivacious  people  who  use  it ;  the 
softness  and  melody  of  the  Italian  indicates 
perfectly  the  characteristics  of  that  race ; 
the  noble,  nervous,  august  Roman  language 
was  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  stern, 
proud  conquerors  of  the  world,  while  the 
sweetness  and  delicacy  of  the  Greek  was  ap- 
propriate to  the  uses  of  a  people  who  were 
pre-eminently  lovers  of  beauty.  Language 
is  an  epitome  of  history,  bearing  the  record 
of  national  changes  and  of  national  thought 
and  feeling.  Upon  it,  giant  intellects  have 
stamped  their  indelible  impress,  and  through 
it  may  be  heard  the  blended  tones  of  millions 
who  are  now  no  more. 

Edwin  Mitchell,  Jr.,  of  Philadelphia,  then 
addressed  the  audience  on  the  subject  of 
Matter  and  Miud,  and  very  clearly  stated 
his  conviction  that  the  doctrine  of  Evolution 
was  sustained  by  so  many  series  of  facts  that 
we  were  almost  prepared  to  declare  it  no 
longer  Theory  but  demonstrated  Truth  ;  but 
he  did  not  believe  this  principle  militated  in 
the  least  against  faith  in  an  omnipotent,  om- 
nipresent God,  as  the  first  cause  of  all  the 
phenomena  of  nature. 

The  Classical  Oration  was  next  in  order, 
delivered  by  Mary  Willetts,  of  Maiden  Creek, 
Pennsylvania.  The  subject  was  the  Charac- 
ter of  Socrates,  and  attention  was  called  to 
the  avowed  faith  of  the  Greek  philosopher 
in  the  necessity  of  attention  to  the  Divine 
voice,  speaking  immediately  to  the  human 
soul.  His  own  life  of  wisdom,  virtue,  ten- 
derness, and  self-denial  was  the  best  illustra- 
tion of  his  philosophy. 

The  Scientific  Oration  was  pronounced  by 
Frank  L.  Bassett,  of  Salem,  N.  J.,  on  the 
subject  of  the  Harmony  of  Science  and  Reli- 
gion. It  was  shown  that  the  pursuit  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  revelations  of  nature  is 
bringing  about  the  triumph  of  true  religion 
on  earth,  the  reign  of  peace  and  love. 


The  TeachiDgs  of  History,  by  Herbert  W. 
Smyth,  of  Wilmington,  was  listened  to  with 
deep  interest.  The  young  orator  spoke  of  the 
teachings  of  history  as  unfolding  the  wise 
purposes  of  the  Creator  in  the  steady  onward 
progress  of  the  ages.  The  march  of  civiliza- 
tion never  falters  through  the  changeful 
course  of  time.  The  sufferings  of  the  good 
and  the  triumphs  of  the  wicked  are  all  need- 
ful steps  in  the  eternal  progression  which  in- 
finite Wisdom  designs  for  his  children.  His 
farewell  words  to  the  Alma  Mater  were 
simple,  appropriate  and  touching,  and  were 
spoken  with  true  feeling. 

The  sentiments  expressed  and  the  princi- 
ples enounced  in  all  these  addressess  were 
such  as  to  give  evidence  of  healthful  moral 
and  mental  training ;  and  the  style  of  deliv- 
ery was  simple  and  elegant,  in  harmony  with 
the  dictates  of  refined  taste,  and  with  the 
dignity  of  the  occasion. 

The  degree  of  A.  B.,  with  a  certificate  of 
graduation,  was  then  conferred  by  President 
Magill  upon  the  graduates  who  had  com- 
pleted the  classical  course  in  the  college,  and 
the  degree  of  B.  S.  (Bachelor  of  Science) 
and  a  corresponding  diploma  on  the  four 
young  men  who  had  pursued  the  scientific 
course. 

The  exercises  of  the  occasion  were  com- 
pleted by  Samuel  Willetts,  of  N.  Y.,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Managers,  who  read  a 
few  parting  words  of  sympathy  and  counsel 
to  the  graduates.  He  pointed  out  to  them 
the  beauty  of  true  nobleness  and  purity  of 
life,  and  the  vanity  of  all  learning  and  of 
every  intellectual  accomplishment  without 
moral  worth. 

"  Try  to  do  no  wrong  "  was  the  motto  he 
suggested  for  their  adoption,  and  recom- 
mended them  to  make  usefulness,  not  glitter, 
the  test  of  value.  Invoking  upon  the  class 
the  blessing  and  the  guidance  of  the  Father 
in  Heaven,  he  bade  them  an  affectionate 
farewell. 

Many  of  the  friends  of  the  students  and  of 
the  faculty  lingered  through  the  afternoon, 
and  in  the  evening  President  Magill  received, 
at  his  own  residence,  the  graduating  class, 
the  alumni,  and  a  number  of  the  managers 
and  friends  of  the  college. 

From  the  minutes  of  the  Twelfth  Annual 
Meeting  we  find  from  the  managers'  report 
that  <l  While  the  receipts  of  the  college  for 
the  past  year  have  fully  paid  the  current 
expenses  in  the  same  sense  in  which  that 
statement  has  been  made  in  the  previous  re- 
ports, it  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that 
this  cannot  be  said  to  be  strictly  the  case 
unless  the  receipts  are  sufficient  to  furnish  a 
fund  for  repairs,  and  also  to  enable  the  col- 
lege to  make  successive  improvements  in  thte 
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means  of  teaching  and  illustrating  the  sev- 
eral departments.  The  building  and  the 
furniture,  through  the  constant  care  and 
oversight  of  the  building  and  furnishing 
committees,  have  been  kept  in  thorough  and 
excellent  repair;  the  high  ground  upon 
which  the  college  has  always  stood  in  these 
respects  should  characterize  it  in  all  its  de- 
partments." 

"  We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
the  permanency  of  the  institution  as  a  seat  of 
liberal  learning  depends  largely  upon  its 
being  so  completely  equipped  with  all  of  the 
facilities  for  instruction,  as  to  enable  it  to 
keep  fully  up  to  the  ever-increasing  demands 
of  the  age  in  which  we  live.  To  this  end, 
and  to  aid  in  the  education  of  those  Friends 
{especially  if  designing  to  teach)  whose  cir- 
cumstances do  not  permit  them  to  enjoy  the 
advantages  of  a  full  course  at  Swarthmore,  it 
is  hoped  that  the  friends  of  the  college  will 
see  the  necessity  of  establishing  a  large  per- 
manent endowment  fund  at  an  early  day." 


REPLY  TO  "  AN  ADDRESS." 

Memorial  Hall,  2d  April,  1876. 
Dear  Friend  Thomas  H.  Speahman : — We 
iiave  received  your  genial  and  friendly  letter 
which  J.  B.  Forster  read  to  us  on  the  12th 
ult.  We  reciprocate  the  kindly  feelings  ex- 
pressed in  it  towards  us,  at  the  same  time 
feeling  that  you  magnify  the  importance  of 
our  position  here. 

We  have  never  contemplated  the  formation 
of  another  sect,  and  we  have  all  along  con- 
sidered that  we  were  taking  a  position,  which 
would  make  it  improbable  that  you  could 
recognize  us  officially  as  Friends.  When 
events  threatened  to  disperse  us,  we  desired 
to  keep  together,  and  we,  therefore,  decided 
to  meet  weekly  in  this  hall,  and  periodically 
at  each  other's  houses,  for  the  purpose  of  social 
intercourse  and  of  keeping  alive  our  interest 
in  the  world  and  in  the  cause  for  which 
many  of  us  sacrificed  our  membership  in  the 

"  Society  of  Friends. 

Whilst  we  have,  therefore,  not  presumed 
upon  more  than  the  sympathy  which  has 

(actually  been  extended  towards  us  by  many 
of  your  number  in  America,  and  which  has 
been  so  agreeable  to  us,  and  have  not  thought 

»we  had  any  claim  to  recognition  by  Friends 
anywhere,  the  position  we  have  taken  being  a 

i  more  extreme  one  than  that  which  "  Friends  " 
in  America  occupy,  we  think  that  your  in- 
terest in  us  under  these  circumstances,  evi- 
dence that,  whatever  difference  of  opinion 
there  may  be  between  us,  you  are  true  to  the 
fundamental  idea  of  the  early  Quakers,  so 
well  expressed  in  your  letter  to  us.  It  involves 
the  concession  to  all  men  of  the  liberty,  and 


enjoins  on  them  theduty  of  thinking  independ- 
ently for  themselves,  regardless  of  any  human 
censorship ;  and  this  liberty  we  understand 
that  you  concede. 

We  could  affiliate  with  any  society  which 
would  grant  liberty  of  thought  and  action  to 
us  as  an  undoubted  right,  and  which  would 
not  feel  itself  compromised  by  the  results  this 
freedom  might  involve  ;  but  we  do  not  think 
from  what  you  say  that,  as  yet,  you  are  pre- 
pared, as  a  Society,  for  this  concession,  and  we 
do  not  desire  even  to  suggest  its  consideration, 
but  prefer  to  continue  as  we  are,  and  to  enjoy 
the  friendship  you  have  so  generously  ex- 
tended to  us,  without  giving  rise  to  causes  for 
dissension  amongst  you. 

In  our  short  memory,  great  advances  have 
been  made  in  claiming  the  right  to  think 
freely  on  religious  matters,  and  there  is  an 
increasing  number  of  men,  who,  in  demand- 
ing it  for  themselves,  find  they  are  isolated 
from  the  tone  of  society  about  them.  We 
think  that  a  new  society  should  find  a  home 
for  these,  but  we  are  afraid  if  we  were  to  adopt 
the  conservative  position  you  recommend  to 
us  in  regard  to  what  you  call,  in  your  letter, 
unimportant  matters,  that  their  only  effect 
would  be  to  make  us  seem  to  be  wanting, 
when  in  reality,  it  might  not  be  so,  to  such. 
It  is  for  this  reason,  amongst  others,  that  we 
do  not  attach  any  importance  to  maintaining 
what  have  been  called  the  peculiarities  of 
Friends  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  we  think  they 
have  been  of  the  things  too  easily  put  on, which 
need,  in  all  churches,  to  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  as  a  protection  against  cant  and 
imposture.  There  was  a  time  when  testimony 
against  worldliness  and  insincerity  showed 
itself  naturally  in  the  acts  of  the  early 
Quakers,  but  the  same  protest  in  our  day, 
does  not  need  a  conventional  expression  which 
almost  inevitably  degenerates  into  a  form 
merely  and  becomes  manifest  as  such.  Tak- 
ing this  view,  we  need  not  apologize  for  avoid- 
ing them  in  this  letter,  not  only  because  some 
of  our  number  never  were  Friends,but  because 
for  the  reasons  we  have  given,  we  wish  our 
parting  with  them  to  be  known.  They  are 
associated,  nevertheless,  in  some  of  our  minds 
with  gentle  memories  and  friendships,  and  we 
do  not  so  impatiently  desire  to  see  the  last  of 
them  in  individuals,  as  to  be  sure  of  their 
removal  from  our  consideration  as  signs  of 
life.  Practically,  in  England,  they  are  things 
of  the  past,  and  even  from  your  point  of  view 
would  be  valueless  to  us. 

We  are  not  united  upon  any  point  of  dog- 
matic theology ;  we  do  not  profess  to  agree  in 
opinion  with  the  early  Quakers,  nor  do  we 
give  our  assent  to  any  theological  manifests 
extant.  We  hold  various  opinions  in  such 
matters,  and  all  who  come  to  our  meetings, 
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whatever  their  opinions  may  be,  occupy  an 
equally  independent  position.  We  think  it 
is  healthier  for  ourselves  to  meet  with  variety 
of  thought  and  feeling,  than  to  narrow  our 
borders  by  excluding  any  aspect  of  either. 

We  do  not  sympathize  with  Friends  in 
their  neglect  of  art.  Literature,  Poetry, 
Painting,  Sculpture,  Music  and  the  Drama, 
claim  our  reverence,  not  the  neglect  which 
has  narrowed  and  dwarfed  our  humanity  in 
the  past.  We  think  it  is,  above  all  things 
right  to  be  natural  and  simple  human  beings, 
open  to  all  the  influences  which  our  nature 
feels,  and  to  avoid  as  destructive  of  sincerity, 
unnatural  pretensions  to  being  above  that 
nature.  The  conventional,  as  opposed  to  the 
free  and  natural,  divides  men  into  hostile  and 
unsympathizing  sects,  but  "one  touch  of 
Nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin."  The 
need  of  our  day  is  a  more  simple  and  natural 
mode  of  life  and  freer  from  shams,  a  loyalty 
to  duty  rather  than  to  respectability,  and  the 
conception  of,  and  desire  to  perform  that  duty 
created  by  wider  sympathies. 

In  reference  to  your  suggestion  that  we 
should  procure  a  Meeting  of  our  own,  we  can 
only  say  that  we  are  too  few  in  number,  and 
are  not  rich  enough  to  do  this  and  much  we 
might  otherwise  attempt.  For  these  reasons, 
also,  we  think  that  the  First-day  school  sys- 
tem which  you  say  is  so  successful  with  you, 
would  prove  impracticable  with  us. 

In  conclusion,  we  thank  you  again  for  your 
letter,  and  can  assure  you  that  if  either  the 
Friends  in  America,  or  your  "First-day" 
School  Association,  feel  at  any  time  disposed 
to  write  to  us,  we  shall  prize  and  cordially 
respond  to  their  letters. 

Such  letters  would,  no  doubt,  help  to  keep 
us  together,  and  they  would  be  a  tie  to  your 
large  and  influential  Society,  which  we  should 
prize  the  more  because  the  position  we  occupy 
must  appear  to  many  of  you  to  be  extreme. 

If  any  of  our  number  visit  the  United 
States,  we  believe  one  of  the  anticipated 
pleasures  of  such  visits  will  be  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  of  knowing  your  Friends 
better,  and  when,  at  any  time,  American 
Friends,  orthodox  or  otherwise,  are  passing 
near  us,  we  can  assure  them  and  all  others 
of  welcome  at  the  Memorial  Hall. 

We  are,  with  love,  your  Friends  who  assem- 
ble at  the  Memorial  Hall,  Manchester, 
England. 

A  PLEA  FOR  THE  BETTER  CLASSES. 

All  men  are  born  to  equal  rights,  but  not 
to  equal  conditions.  The  outcome  of  life  is 
so  affected  by  health,  by  industry,  by  virtue, 
by  laws,  by  natural  ability,  by  accidental 
association,  that  society  can  never  be  made 
up  of  men  living  in  uniform  circumstances. 


As  the  bits  of  glass  in  the  toy  fall  differently 
and  make  different  forms,  now  a  triangle  and 
now  an  octagon,  so  the  conditions  of  life  fall 
out  after  a  varied  fashion,  and  place  before  us 
no  two  souls  of  one  image. 

Here,  then,  the  world  lies  to  day  with  diff- 
erent classes  upon  its  surface  ;  and  even  here- 
in democratic  America  stand  two  classes  side 
by  side,  the  educated  and  the  untaught.  We 
need  not  recall  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the 
beautiful  and  the  ugly,  the  high  and  the  low 
by  the  verdict  of  gold,  but  only  those  two- 
armies  called  the  learned  and  the  unlearned, 
for  our  remarks  have  reference  only  to  those 
two  multitudes.  A  hundred  times  at  least  in 
my  life  have  I  spoken  on  behalf  of  the  slave 
in  the  cotton  field,  the  Indian  in  the  forest,, 
the  masses  in  India  and  China,  and  the  swarms, 
of  wretched  ones  in  our  streets.  Hence  you 
will  grant  me  a  swift  forgiveness  if  for  once  I 
shall  enter  a  plea  in  behalf  of  people  who, 
gifted  with  good  sense,  have  by  reading,  and 
hearing,  and  reflection,  added  a  little  to  the 
original  moral  momentum  of  their  souls. 
This  multitude  is  not  large,  but  it  is  im- 
mensely powerful,  and  this  multitude  is  daily 
expanding,  and  their  power  for  good  or  ill 
upon  a  rapid  increase. 

Each  class  of  mankind  needs  its  own  pe- 
culiar treatment.  When  a  new  form  of  hu- 
man soul  comes  along,  a  new  school  house,, 
new  politics,  a  new  religion  must  be  made  for 
this  new  soul.  The  laws  of  Persia  would  not 
be  obeyed  by  Americans. 
Fast  as  new  men  come,  their  [surroundings^ 
must  become  new,  just  as  Paul,  when  a  child 
saw  a  child,  and  spoke  as  a  child,  but  passing 
into  manhood  he  put  away  childish  things.  . 

Thus,  as  a  class  of  men  or  a  whole  age 
moves  forward,  the  scenery  changes  as  around 
a  flying  train,  and  what  was  passes  away. 
Thus  the  Roman  religion,  with  its  temples, 
and  candles,  and  holy  coats,  and  with  its  pa- 
geants of  marching  priests  with  gorgeous  robe* 
fitted  well  the  wants  of  an  age  when  Roman, 
and  Goth,  and  Vandal  were  to  be  carried 
across  from  barbarism  to  civilization.  As  a 
child  learns  language  first  through  the  eye  by 
seeing  the  object  represented  by  the  word,  ai  d 
indeed,  as  language  itself  began  in  the  names 
of  things  that  had  length  breadth  and  thick- 
ness, so  Christianity  passes  through  its  mater- 
ialized period  with  the  individual  or  the  age, 
and  then  swells  out  into  spirituality,  as  the 
man  or  the  time  changes  its  need. 

Since,  then,  Christianity  must  be  flexible  in 
its  method  and  doctrine,  we  all  err,  perhaps,, 
in  overlooking  the  upper  educated  class,  and 
in  devoting  our  whole  time  to  the  effort  to  fit 
religion  to  the  great  democratic  populace.  . 
It  is  not  probable  that  the  church  will 
overdo  any  shape  of  benevolence.    We  would 
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not  abate  its  work  or  its  prayer  along  any  of 
these  divine  paths.  But  let  us  not  forget  that 
their  is  another  class  of  human  beings,  edu- 
cated, moral,  often  rich,  and  always  powerful, 
who  need  some  thought  and  some  love  from 
those  who  pretend  to  be  carrying  the  ark  of 
the  Lord  along  through  the  wilderness,  If 
any  one  will  look  into  the  churches  of  the 
land  of  a  Sunday,  he  will  find  a  wonderful 
scarcity  of  the  intellectually  great.  But  if 
the  same  observer  will  visit  the  mission  Sun- 
day schools,  or  will  go  to  the  meetings  of  the 
great  evangelists  toiling  over  the  world,  he 
will  find  throngs  of  what  the  world  calls  the 
middle  or  humbler  class.  This  comes  to  pass 
because  the  religion  of  the  day  has  been  all 
shaped  to  suit  them.  There  is  a  wonderful 
attractiveness  to  the  multitude  in  some  of  the 
modern  forms  of  evangelism.  The  month 
upon  month  of  meetings,  the  simple  exposi- 
tion of  simple  passages  of  Scripture,  the 
thousands  of  anonymous  requests  for  prayer, 
the  wandering  about  of  "  Holiness  Bauds," 
composed  of  persons  who  have  given  up  all 
for  the  Master,  are  religious  phenomena  that 
meet  the  need  of  many.  At  least  let  us  sup 
pose  that  some  good  is  about  to  flow  down 
from  such  fountains.  But  meanwhile,  what 
is  the  church  doing  for  that  multitude  of  per- 
sons who  need  a  Christianity  of  a  different 
shape  ?  .  .  1  here  is  a  mighty  throng  of  states- 
man, of  lawyers,  of  doctors,  of  scientific  men, 
of  readers  and  thinkers,  who  have  quite  des- 
erted the  church  of  the  age, — a  throng, 
mighty  in  their  power  over  not  only  the  pres- 
ent, but  over  the  future. 

Not  in  the  least  should  the  zeal  of  the  pul- 
pit be  abated  toward  the  lower  multitude, 
but  toward  the  educated  class  it  is  high  time 
there  were  flung  out  some  kind  of  invitation 
that  might  touch  their  intellects  and  their 
•very  souls. 

It  is  very  difficult,  indeed,  to  state  what 
should  be  done  in  this  great  crisis  of  religious 
affairs.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  while  upon 
•one  side  a  multitude  is  seen  coming  toward 
the  sanctuary,  a  large  and  valuable  company 
may  be  seen  on  the  other  side  going  away. 
This  picture,  to  me,  at  least,  is  so  plainly 
seen  that  it  assures  me  that  the  church  has 
come  to  a  crisis.  In  such  an  hour  many 
should  speak,  that  by  the  mouth  of  many  wit- 
nesses the  truth  may  be  established.  I  can 
submit  only  my  own  reflections. 

1.  It  is  evident  that  only  the  least  possible 
concession  should  ever  be  made  to  the  hum- 
blest classes.  .  .  .  Religion  should  never 
bend  much  downward,  but  should  stand  calm 
and  divine  upon  its  lofty  mountain,  and  en- 
tice the  multitude  upward.  It  is  marvelous 
how  soon  a  crowd  will  rise  to  the  level  of  its 
leader.    Moses  dashed  to  pieces  the  golden 


calf,  and  steadfastly  lifted  up  the  true  God. 
In  a  few  years  the  Israelites  rose  from  the 
idol  to  the  living  Jehovah.  There  is  a  limit 
to  the  usefulness  of  the  law  of  accommodation. 
There  is  a  law  of  ideals  which  makes  it  neces- 
sary that  each  individual  and  group  of  indi- 
viduals should  be  held  by  the  vision  of  some- 
thing above  self.  In  the  career  of  Christianity 
only  those  leaders  can  conduct  the  church  to 
success  who  are  able  and  who  are  brave 
enough  to  stand  above  the  people,  and  to  in- 
vite them  to  higher  seats. 

2.  There  should  be  everywhere  confessed 
and  promulgated  a  reform  of  doctrine.  There 
are  many  noble  men  now  carrying  in  their 
bosoms  religious,  even  Christian,  sentiments, 
who  are  still  told  that  these  feelings  are  not 
religion,  but  are  only  deceptive  states  of  mind, 
blinding  those  who  hold  them  to  their  utter 
depravity ;  that  by  some  new  and  strange 
manner  (perhaps  at  some  public  meeting  in 
the  middle  of  winter)  these  persons  must  be- 
come converted.    Now  I  believe  man's  heart 
is  changed  by  the  infinite  Spirit,  but  I  believe 
the  church  has  long  erred  by  daring  to  decide 
upon  the  manner  by  which,  or  the  person  to 
whom,  such  new  life  comes.    It  should  seem 
that  the  church  can  wait  only  for  the  moral 
life,  and  finding  in  the  soul  the  fear  of  God 
and  a  love  towards  Christ,  must  assume  that 
there  the  transforming  power  of  God  has  been. 
A  righteous  man  mu3t  be  confessed  to  be  a 
converted  man.    The  church  possesses  no  an- 
alysis by  which  it  can  open  a  heart  and  find 
that  morality  is  not  regeneration,  and  that 
the  prayers  and  hymns  of  a  "  moralist "  do 
not  issue  from  the  Holy  Spirit  who,  imaged  as 
a  dove,  flies  back  and  forth  forever  over  the 
ocean  of  soul.    There  are  hundreds  of  men  in 
this  city  and  everywhere,  who,  loving  the  New 
Testament,  and  bowing  in  reverence  before  its 
central  character,  and  living  an  upright  life, 
are  yet  viewed  as  heirs  of  perdition,  because 
they  have  not  passed  through  an  "experience" 
defined  by  mistaken  fathers  who  seemed  to  be 
able  to  analyze  the  workings  of  the  spirit  both 
of  man  and  of  God.  In  closing  its  doors  against 
"  mere  moralists,"  in  waiting  for  only  those 
who  should  come  through  the  gate  of  miracle, 
through  the  tumult  of  an  "  experience,"  the 
church  has  shut  out  a  large  upper  class,  and 
has  not  only  deprived  itself  of  power,  but  has 
done  an  injustice  towards  some  of  the  noblest 
members  of  society.    The  presence  of  the  re- 
ligious sentiment  and  an  upright  life  are  the 
only  evidences  of  conversion  we  dare  expect. 
Hence  we  of  the  church  should  always  hail 
every  upright  religious  man  as  a  brother,  not 
simply  by  language  or  country,  or  by  hu- 
manity, but  a  brother  by  the  sweet  associations 
of  religion.    In  the  former  centuries  it  was 
well  enough  to  combine  inseparably  salvation 
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and  forms,  salvation  and  baptism,  or  salva- 
tion and  a  church,  or  salvation  and  a  certain 
"  experience,"  for  then  all  were  ready  to  be- 
lieve anything,  and  the  more  ceremony  there 
was  the  more  welcome  the  religion.  Even 
such  a  proud  and  lofty  king  as  Louis  XIV 
said  in  his  dying  moments,  "  I  have  done 
whatever  my  church  has  told  me  to  do.  I 
know  nothing  of  Christian  duty  except  as  di- 
rected by  my  bishops.  If  I  have  done  wrong 
the  blame  rests  upon  them."  In  all  former 
times  it  mattered  not  if  heaven  and  trifling 
forms  were  bound  together.  But  in  our  age 
there  has  come  to  the  surface  a  new  class  of 
persons.  Issuing  from  a  new  world  of  litera- 
ture, of  developed  reason,  of  deep,  sober  re- 
flection, they  demand  a  Christianity  purified. 
They  will  not,  like  Louis  XIV,  say,  "  I  have 
done  whatever  my  priest  has  told  me  to  do ;  " 
but  cutting  loose  from  these  human  mas- 
ters and  passing  out  into  the  new  world  of 
light  and  liberty,  they  will  place  their  hand 
upon  their  heart  and  looking  up  to  God  say, 
"  what  wouldst  Thou  have  me  to  do?"  These 
great  children  of  earth  will  no  longer  suffer 
you  and  me  to  define  conversion  for  them, 
nor  to  philosophize  for  them  about  free-will 
or  decrees,  nor  about  "  baptismal  regenera- 
tion" ;  but  standing  in  the  presence  of  an  in- 
finite God,  and  in  the  more  visible  presence  of 
Jesus  Christ,  they  will  push  away  all  our  little 
vestments  and  candles,  and  formulas,  and 
will  with  sublime  power  say  with  the  Saviour, 
"  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart."  The  time 
is  rapidly  coming  when  none  of  us  will  dare 
contradict  such  a  profession  of  religion.  The 
government  of  our  land,  the  church  of  our 
land,  the  homes  of  our  land,  will  be  compelled 
at  last  to  seek  shelter  in  an  upper  multitude 
whose  conscience  and  culture  and  doctrine  of 
an  upright  life  shall  become  the  best  anchor 
of  society.  A  cultivated  gentleman  remarked 
to  me  recently,  "  When  you  draw  up  a  creed 
for  your  '  Central  Church  '  I  hope  you  will 
make  righteousness  a  very  prominent  doc- 
trine." 

3.  The  educated  class  demand  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  popular  religion  to  this  extent, 
that  it  must  be  made  to  meet  the  wants  of 
this  life.  As  men  progress  in  education  and 
thought,  earth  with  all  its  interest  becomes 
larger  instead  of  smaller.  The  "  ever  un- 
rolling web  of  life"  expanding  into  youth, 
manhood,  womanhood,  into  homes  by  the 
hillside,  into  cities  by  the  lake  and  sea,  into 
nations  covering  continents,  into  vast  litera- 
tures and  arts,  grows  more  wonderful  as  the 
human  mind  gathers  power  to  grasp  the 
great  spectacle.  Had  we  all  ten  times  the 
power  to  perceive  the  greatness  of  our  world, 
we  should  weep  to-day  over  the  sublimity  of  | 
this  grtat  wave  of  human  life.    To  us  so  far  ! 


away  from  the  planet  Jupiter  it  twinkles 
only  as  a  large  dewdrop.  But  could  we  be 
carried  to  within  a  few  miles  of  its  shores  we 
should  be  filled  with  amazement  at  the  gigan- 
tic world  into  which  that  twinkling  star 
should  expand.  Perhaps  to  our  eye  would 
come  the  vision  of  fields 

"  Where  everlasting  spring  abides, 
And  never  fading  flowers." 

and  to  our  ear  would  come,  as  to  the  Italian 
poet  in  Paradise,  "  the  rolling  melody  of  bird 
song."  Thus,  could  our  minds  be  so  aroused 
by  some  divine  inspiration  that  they  might 
draw  near  this  flowing  stream  of  earthly  life, 
and  see  it  in  all  its  wonder  of  to-day  and  to- 
morrow, our  hearts  would  almost  break  in 
presence  of  the  scene.  A  public  man  recently 
wrote  to  a  friend :  "  Oh,  that  I  had  been  born 
twenty- five  years  sooner,  or  twenty- five  years 
later,  that  I  either  might  have  died  before 
this  generation  had  come,  or  else  that  now  I 
might  hope  to  go  with  it  onward  to  its  greater 
hours." 

Thus  as  the  mind  advances  the  proportions 
of  this  life  increase,  and  that  which  was  a 
twinkling  dew-drop  to  childhood  becomes  to 
the  higher  intellect  a  marvelous  world  bear- 
ing an  infinite  God  and  an  unfathomable- 
humanity  on  its  great  bosom. 

Now  up  to  the  very  present  the  popular 
religion  has  too  much  taught  the  multitude- 
to  sever  all  the  ties  of  earth  and  wait  for  heaven 
to  come.  This  suits  the  slave,  for  he  longs 
to  escape  bondage  ;  and  suits  the  poor,  for  to 
him  heaven  is  riches.  The  religion  of  the 
humbler  classes  is  always  melancholy.  Their 
hymns  are  wails  of  desolation  ;  their  sermons 
a  philosophy  not  of  life  but  of  death.  The 
time  has  come  for  a  new  phase  of  Christianity 
We  need  no  longer,  and  never  did  need,  the 
fanatical  teachings  that  declare  the  world 
about  to  end,  and  that  nothing  human  can 
ever  carry  mankind  forward  to  good  govern- 
ment and  good  homes  and  high  personal 
character.  Those  who  have  dared  teach  such 
a  doctrine  have  only  separated  those  who 
loved  God  ana  the  Christ  from  the  sacred  in- 
terests of  earth  ;  have  made  them  treat  witb 
contempt  the  polls  where  the  votes  are  cast 
which  shape  the  destiny  of  the  State  ;  made 
them  despise  the  men  who  make  laws  and 
study  justice;  made  them  treat  with  disdain 
the  arts  that  refine,  the  literature  that  en- 
lightens,  the  pleasures  that  cheer.  .    .    .  „ 

Thus  must  the  Christianity  of  our  day  refife 
itself  to  the  new  era.  It  can  count  no  longer 
upon  a  childhood  that  loves  forms,  nor  upoa 
a  public  ignorance  that  drinks  in  all  doctrines. 
It  should  not  remain  neglectful  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  rising  up  a  class  powerful  in  ed- 
ucation and  in  reason  and  in  virtue  ;  a  class 
that  does  not  fill  our  jails,  but  that  makes 
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our  laws,  that  sits  upon  the  judge's  bench, 
that  shapes  our  literature,  that  moulds  our 
social  life ;  a  class  which  neither  clergyman 
nor  theologian  will  dare  pass  by  in  his  effort 
to  plant  Christ  in  the  human  soul.  To  them 
Christianity  must  come  in  a  wonderful  sim- 
plicity, in  all  the  moral  splendor  of  Jesus 
Christ ;  come  chanting  the  beatitudes  ;  come 
not  loDging  like  the  African,  to  escape  earth, 
but  come  with  the  impulse  of  heroes  loving 
the  education  of  duty  done  and  feeliDg  that 
the  best  immortality  is  that  which  springs 
up  out  of  the  most  honorable  tomb.  The  best 
resurrection  awaits  him  who  dies,  not  as  a 
worm,  but  as  a  hero. — From  a  Sermon  by 
David  Swing,  in  the  Chicago  Alliance. 


RELIGION  A  REVELATION — AN  EXTRACT. 

Religious  truths  are  spiritual  truths.  They 
relate  to  a  spirit  and  purpose  ruling  in  exist- 
ence, which  by  the  nature  of  the  case  can 
never  be  known  as  a  fact,  but  must  be  spirit- 
ually discerned.  Eliminate  the  assurance  of 
these  truths  from  existence,  and  the  facts  of 
the  actual  universe  and  the  process  of  affairs 
will  remain  the  same,  but  the  spirit  of  our 
life,  its  immortal  joy  and  hope,  are  gone. 

"  Is  it,  then,  but  a  fancy  that  is  gone  ?  " 
anxiously  asks  the  earnest  human  heart,  to- 
day ;  "  or  is  there  a  foundation  for  my  be- 
lief, reasonable  and  true,  and  which  cannot 
be  shaken  ?  "  To  such  an  inquiry  let  us  not 
answer  that  we  are  only  sure  of  what  we 
know,  and  that  we  can  only  know  what  the 
outward  world  has  to  offer  us,  through  sense 
or  intellect ;  but  let  us  bid  the  inquirer  fall 
back  upon  that  testimony  of  the  Spirit — that 
revelation  in  human  nature, — of  which,  as 
being  the  very  basis  of  our  consciousness,  we 
can  be  surer  than  of  anything  outward 
whatever.  This  revelation  from  the  past,  out 
of  the  source  from  which  we  sprung,  has 
been  the  authority  for  all  believers.  The 
truth  is  in  us  all,  awaiting  development ;  it 
becomes  a  revelation  to  each  one,  in  propor- 
tion as  each  one  puts  that  trust  in  it  which 
he  is  inwardly  prompted  to  do,  and  makes 
its  assurance  strong  by  fulfilling  it  in  the 
life.  "  Believe  and  live ;  believe  by  liv- 
ing ;  "  this  is  the  secret  of  all  the  sects. 

A  spirit  in  our  hearts  calmly  and  lovingly 
persuading,  but  never  compelling — to  follow 
always  that  which  is  reasonable,  and  to  ful- 
fill all  righteousness, — is  the  testimony  of  all 
who  have  attained  to  moral  consciousness,  or 
j  have  not  fallen  below  it.  It  is  a  spirit  unut- 
Ijterable  in  all  its  meaning,  suggesting  all 
j  possible  realizations  of  perfection,  suggesting 
j  help  and  comfort  by  the  way,  and  an  immor- 
I  tal  hope.  The  merest  child  understands  its 
meaning.    Yielding  to  it,  in  the  first  step 


taken  in  obedience  to  its  impulse,  we  are 
aware  also  that  we  are  following  on,  towards 
some  unimaginable  end  of  perfection  and 
blessedness ;  towards  exceeding  great  and 
precious  promises.  Thus  courage  is  born, 
and  trust  and  patience,  out  of  our  faith,  and 
hope,  and  love,  for  these  are  the  fruits  of  the 
Spirit. 

And  how,  once  more,  are  we  assured  thai, 
the  Spirit  which  thus  works  in  us  is  the 
Spirit  which  originated  and  controls  the 
world  for  purposes  of  the  highest  good  ?  Be- 
cause it  is  thus  working  in  us,  now,  for  the 
building  of  the  world.  The  world  is  not  yet 
finished.  The  Spirit  which  moved  upon  the 
face  of  the  waters,  and  has  worked  through 
the  lower  stages  of  existence,  is  moving  in  the 
depths  of  our  nature  to-day.  "  My  Father 
worketh  hitherto,"  said  Christ,  "and  I 
work."  The  miracle  of  creation  is  to  be  re° 
newed  by  us  to-day.  The  objective  elements 
are  before  us  ;  the  ideas  of  Truth,  Beauty, 
and  Right  are  before  our  intellects  ;  Force 
exists,  present  in  our  wills,  in  vital  connec- 
tion with  Matter.  The  Spirit  prompts  us^ 
out  of  these  elements,  to  create  a  new  world 
wherein  dwelleth  righteousness. 

Only  he  who  yields  to  the  Spirit,  in  this 
new  creation,  can  have  the  assuranse  that 
the  world  is  thus  created.  No  one  can  tell 
with  what  purpose  the  world  is  created,  save 
him  who  helps  to  create  it.  No  examination 
of  its  structure  or  processes  can  discern  the 
motive  which  originated  it.  No  induction 
from  its  laws  can  demonstrate  a  moral  pur- 
pose in  them.  No  generalization  from  its 
tendencies  can  predict  a  final  issue.  Only 
they  who  have  wrought  towards  its  comple- 
tion— by  the  fulfillment  of  all  righteousness, 
without  which  it  is  not  complete — can  give 
an  unimpeachable  testimony  of  the  motive 
which  has  wrought,  and  the  result  which  is 
promised. 

It  is  thus  that  the  truths  of  religion,  so  re* 
markably  revealed  in  Christ,  are  also  so  re- 
markably verified  in  Him.  He  is  assured  that 
all  things  are  made  by  God,  because  he  is 
working  together  with  him  in  the  same  great 
work, — of  building  up  the  ideal  kingdom  of 
God  into  the  actual  kingdom  of  the  world. — 
James  C.  Parsons,  in  Unitarian  Review. 


^SCRAPS<^ 

FROM      UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 

I  suppose  we  are  about  entering  upon  what 
may  be  called  the  season  of  general  family 
unsettlement,  especially  among  those  who  re- 
side in  large  cities  and  feel  the  want  of  a 
purer  atmosphere. 

Business  men  somewhat  relax  their  con- 
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stant  attention  to  the  claims  of  offices  or 
stores ;  children  are  released  from  study, 
teachers  from  their  heavy  responsibilities, 
and  nearly  all  who  can  seek  a  change  of 
scene.  Some  families  are  found  rusticating 
{if  I  may  use  the  term)  in  the  farm  house, 
where  the  children  luxuriate  amid  "  rural 
sights  and  sounds/'  and  enjoy  a  drink  of 
milk  fresh  from  the  cow,  feeding  the  chickens 
or  the  favor  of  "  riding  the  horse  to  water." 

Other  families,  with  different  tastes,  wend 
their  way  to  the  various  watering  places, 
some  in  quest  of  health,  some  to  breathe  the 
sea  air  and  enjoy  the  vastness  and  the  won- 
ders of  the  mighty  deep,  while  others,  closely 
•enwrapped  in  fashion's  snares,  look  upon  the 
same  wonders  without  enjoyment,  coveting 
only  a  participation  in  the  vapid  round  of 
gaiety  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed 
in  their  city  homes. 

In  connection  with  these  thoughts  on  the 
variety  of  our  temperaments,  tastes  and  pur- 
suits, I  feel  it  is  good  to  believe  that  the  pro- 
tecting care  of  the  one  Father  is  alike  offered 
unto  all  of  us,  under  whatever  circumstances 
we  may  be  placed,  even  according  to  Scrip- 
ture language — "  Am  I  a  God  at  hand,  saith 
the  Lord,  and  not  (also)  a  God  afar  off? 
Oan  any  hide  himself  in  secret  places  that  I 
shall  not  see  him  ?  saith  the  Lord.  Do  I 
not  fill  heaven  and  earth." 

"Is  not  My  word  like  as  a  fire  and  like  a 
hammer  that  breaketh  the  rock  in  pieces." 

Yes,  surely  this  heavenly  protection  is 
offered  to  man  in  all  his  varied  conditions, 
for  while  the  incomes  of  peace  are  meted 
unto  the  humble,  the  watchful  and  the  obedi- 
ont,  the  convictions  of  truth  (all  alike  in  love) 
follow  the  disobedient  or  rebellious,  however 
afar  they  may  have  wandered  from  the 
Father's  house. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  SEVENTH  MONTH  1,  1876. 

Owing  to  the  great  interest  now  attaching 
to  the  Centennial  Exposition,  we  believe  we 
will  anticipate  the  wishes  of  our  youthful 
readers,  by  dropping,  for  the  present,  the  de- 
partment especially  devoted  to  them,  to  give 
the  space  to  notes  en  the  various  points  of 
interest  in  the'great  Exhibition ;  we  believe 
that  our  children  may  gain  knowledge  of  the 
most  accurate  and  practical  kind,  by  giving 
earnest  attention  to  the  various  departments 
of  the  Exposition,  especially  if  they  enjoy  the 
privilege  of  sympathetic  and  competent  guid- 
ance. 


Summer  Travel. — A  considerable  portion 
of  the  well-to-do  classes  in  all  our  large  cities 
spend  much  of  the  summer  away  from  their 
homes.  So  universal  is  this  practice,  that  it! 
has  come  to  be  regarded  as  necessary  to  the 
preservation  of  health.  To  custom  and  fash- 
ion, doubtless,  we  are  indebted  for  a  large 
share  of  this  tendency,  in  which  the  migratory 
habits  of  our  remote  ancestry  are  reasserting 
supremacy,  with  this  difference,  that  it  was 
necessary  in  their  case,  in  order  to  keep  up  a 
continuous  supply  of  food  for  their  flocks  and 
herds,  and  to  a  great  degree  for  their  own 
subsistence,  while  the  extent  to  which  we 
gratify  their  propensity  to  gD  from  place  to 
place,  is  limited  by  the  amount  we  can  afford 
to  spend,  many  indeed  straining  a  point  be- 
yond the  measure  of  prudence,  far  its  accom- 
plishment. 

Friends  equally  with  others  are  found 
among  the  crowds  that  gather  at  fashionable 
watering  places  and  in  mountain  resorts. 
Old  and  young  follow  the  great  current  that  aD 
sets  in  these  directions,  and  are  sometimes  !j° 
drawn  into  the  follies  and  become,  if  notj  f 
partakers,  at  least  willing  observers  of  the  tfl 
extravagant  displays  and  enticing  amusements;  011 
that  consume  the  time  and  waste  the  energies  tI! 
of  the  devotees  of  fashion. 

There  is  special  need  of  watchfulness  ini  ^ 
this  matter  on  the  part  of  those  who  have 

pri 

guardianship  over  the  young.  If  these  are  \ 
thrown  promiscuously  into  the  tide  that  c 
moves  forward  in  the  direction  of  enervating  ^ 
pleasures  and  thoughtless  indulgences,  the L 
chances  are  that  they  will  fail  in  moral  cour- 
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age  to  stand  aloof  and  maintain  their  ground,  j 

Rest,  quiet,and  relief  from  the  arbitrary  reg-  j  j 
ulations  of  social  intercourse,  are  at  times  ne-  ,cal 
cessary  and  helpful.  The  tone  of  thought  and  |?e 
feeling  is  strengthened  by  the  untrammelled  j  lj 
freedom  of  the  field  and  forest,  the  mountain  j  L 
and  the  ocean,if  the  conventualisms  of  society  L 
are  only  left  under  the  covers  of  the  drawing-  L 
room.  There  should  be  a  let-up  from  the  L 
strain  and  weariness  of  city  life.  '  L 

We  have  need  at  times  to  come  nearer  % 
the  great  Architect  in  His  own  laboratory,  L 
where  the  mechanisms  of  His  handiwork  so  i 
environ  us  that  at  every  step  we  take,  we  ^ 
are  reminded  of  his  unfailing  care  and  con- 
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tinued  presence.  In  the  busy  metropolis, 
man  magnifies  himself  and  in  a  measure 
comes  between  our  vision  and  the  Infinite, 
until  he  seems  as  far  beyond  our  reach  as 
infinitude  itself.  If  we  could  but  realize  this, 
when  we  turn  our  backs  upon  the  close  walls 
and  contracted  limits,  where  we  worry  and 
consume  at  cost  of  health  and  peace  of  mind 
so  large  a  part  of  our  human  life,  how  would 
our  hearts  glow  and  our  pulses  quicken  undar 
the  new  delight  of  communion  with  the  "  vis- 
ible things, "  that  touch  the  answering  chord 
of  divine  harmony  in  the  soul. 

By  the  sea-side,  among,  the  mountains, 
and  in  the  valleys  all  over  our  land,  there 
are  lovely,  quiet,  inviting  places  to  suit  every 
taste,  where  a  few  weeks  or  longer,  if  need 
be,  of  rest  and  relaxation  may  be  enjoyed  to 
much  greater  comfort  than  is  found  in  the 
more  popular  resorts. 

Then  there  are,  scattered  all  over  our  own 
and  adjacent  States,  quaint  old  meeting- 
houses built  by  the  fathers  of  a  past  genera- 
tion—studies in  themselves — where  "the 
two  "  or  "  the  three  "  worshippers  who  gather 
on  the  First  day  of  the  week,  would  gladly 
extend  the  hand  of  cordial  greeting  to  a 
brother  or  sister,  who  is  for  the  time  a 
sojourner  among  them.  If  a  zeal  for  the 
truth,  as  we  understand  it,  were  the  animating 
principle  of  our  lives,  as  it  was  to  an  eminent 
degree  of  our  predecessors,  we  who  live  in  the 
crowded  city  would  often  be  found  among 
these  isolated  ones,  giving  of  our  spiritual 
substance,  and  receiving  four- fold  blessings  in 
return. 

The  Educational  Committee. — The  Ed- 
ucational Committee  of  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting  held  an  interesting  session  at  Race 
St.  Meeting  House  on  Sixth  mo.  13th.  About 
forty  Friends  were  in  attendance,  and  much 
interest  was  manifested.  The  main  business 
was  to  hear  the  report  of  the  committee  on 
^organization.  The  plan  of  last  year  (retain- 
ing the  sub-committee  to  have  charge  of  the 
different  quarters)  was  recommended  and  ac- 
cepted. Also  the  committee  on  teachers  and 
supplies  to  schools,  and  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. 

In  addition,  it  was  proposed  that  a  com- 


mittee of  six  Friends  be  named,  whose  duty  it 
would  be  to  have  more  immediate  care  of  the 
concern.  These  shall  visit,  when  called  upon, 
or  as  way  may  open,  any  neighborhood  or 
family  needing  counsel  or  aid  in  relation  to 
school  matters  throughout  the  Yearly  Meeting. 
After  mature  deliberation  this  was  united  with, 
with  authority  in  connexion  with  the  Finance 
Committe,  to  furnish  such  aid  in  encourag- 
ing or  establishing  schools  as  may  best  pro- 
mote the  object  of  our  appointment,  and  a 
nominating  committee  set  apart  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  names  of  the  sub-committee  hav- 
ing charge  of  the  different  quarters  were 
called,  and  these  quarters  being  mostly  re- 
presented, much  valuable  information  and  a 
great  deal  of  interesting  matter  was  brought 
out  and  discussed. 

Ths  nominating  committee  reported  the 
following  Friends  as  suitable,  in  their  judg- 
ment, for  this  important  service.  These  were 
most  feelingly  united  with,  and  encouraged 
to  labor  in  the  cause.  The  sympathy  of  very 
many  was  offered  them  in  the  prosecution  of 
their  work. 

Names  of  the  Committee:  Harriet  E. 
Kirk,  Jane  D.  Satterthwaite,  Edward  H. 
Magill,  Wm.  Wade  Griscom,  Lester  Comly, 
Charles  Kirk. 


MARRIED. 

GARRETSON— SEYMOUR.— On  the  6th  of  Sixth 
month,  1816,  Eli  Garretson,  of  Salem,  0.,  to  Mar- 
garet A.  Seymour,  a  member  of  Rochester  Monthly 
Meeting,  New  York. 

DIED. 

CORBIN. — At  his  residence,  in  Roxbury,  N.  Y., 
on  the  24th  of  Fifch  month  last,  after  a  long  and  se- 
vere illness,  which  he  bore  with  exemplary  patience, 
David  Corbin,  in  the  84th  year  of  his  age;  an  es- 
teemed member  of  the  Society  of  Friends  for  more 
than  sixty  years. 

HAHES. — At  Poughkeepsie,  Dutchess  county, 
N.  Y.,  on  the  14th  of  Sixth  month,  1876,  Abigail  B., 
wife  of  the  late  Franklin  Haines,  in  the  74th  year 
of  her  age  ;  an  elder  of  Oswego  Monthly  Meeting. 

HUTCHINSON. — At  Bristol,  Pa.,  on  the  28th  of 
Second  month,  1876,  after  a  very  short  illness,  Jo- 
seph B.,  Hutchinson,  in  the  79th  year  of  his  age. — 
And,  on  the  2d  of  Fourth  month,  1876,  Sarah  B. 
Hutchinson  (sister  to  Joseph),  in  the  67th  year  of 
her  age ;  members  of  Bristol  Monthly  Meeting  of 
Friends. 

PRESTON.— On  the  27th  of  Eighth  month,  1875, 
after  a  lingering  illness,  which  he  bore  with  Chris- 
tian fortitude,  Amos  Preston,  in  the  66th  year  of 
his  age ;  a  member  and  Elder  of  Nottingham 
Monthly  Meeting. 
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SMITH.— On  Second  month  14th,  1876,  Jane  T. 
Smith,  wife  of  C.  Newton  Smith,  in  the  41st  year  of 
her  age ;  a  member  of  Horsham  Monthly  Meeting. 

STABLER. — On  the  6th  of  Fifth  month,  Anna 
Stabler,  daughter  of  the  late  Edward  Stabler,  in 
the  87th  year  of  her  age;  a  member  of  Sandy 
Spring  Monthly  Meeting. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  TOUR  IN  LOWER  EGYPT, 
PALESTINE  AND  SYRIA. 

No.  13. 

Fourth  mo.  13th. — This  morning  was  occu- 
pied in  making  many  arrangements,  in  seeing 
many  parties,  packing,  etc.,  etc.,  and  leave- 
taking  with  Miss  Thompson  and  several  of 
her  household.  It  was  a  beautiful  evening 
when  we  steamed  out  of  the  harbor,  on  board 
the  "  Saturno,"  about  five  o'clock,  to  which 
we  were  taken  by  various  small  boats.  The 
sea  was  as  calm  as  could  be  desired,  and  the 
sun  just  sinking  into  the  deep  blue  waters, 
lighting  up  with  his  horizontal  radiance  the 
charming  neighborhood  around  the  city, 
making  visible  the  last  waving  white  hand- 
kerchiefs, and  bringing  out  the  deep  recesses 
of  the  mountains  behind,  surmounted  by  the 
snow-covered  summits  of  Lebanon. 

The  next  morning,  Fourth  mo.  14th,we  were 
in  sight  of  Cyprus,  and  anchored  off  Larnaka 
about  seven  o'clock.  The  town  looked  very 
bright  on  the  edge  of  the  water.  As  the 
steamer  had  to  remain  some  hours  for  landing 
and  taking  in  cargo,  we  went  on  shore.  The 
town,  like  so  many  others,  is  much  better  at 
a  distance  than  near.  We  visited  a  very  in- 
teresting museum  of  antiquities,  mostly  pot- 
teries, ornaments  and  some  Greek  and  Roman 
sculptures,  lately  collected  by  the  American 
Consul,  by  excavating  some  ancient  tombs. 
Beneath  a  series  of  Greek  tombs  they  found 
the  older  Venetian.  Visited  also  the  Greek 
church  with  a  gorgeous  screen,  and  another 
of  the  various  tombs  of  Lazarus.  Sailed  again 
about  four  P.M.,  coasting  the  southern  side  of 
the  island ;  but  we  were  not  able  to  identify 
Paphos  before  dark.  Next  morning,  Fourth 
mo.  15th,  the  wind  freshend,  and  though  the 
sea  was  by  no  means  rough,  the  ground  swell 
(being  out  of  sight  of  land)  prevented  most 
from  appearing  at  the  breakfast  table.  I  did 
not  come  on  deck  again  till  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor  had  been  some  hours  in  sight,  but  be- 
lieve the  Taurus  was  never  in  view.  We 
were  off  the  coast  of  Pamphylia,  or  perhaps 
ancient  Lysia,  bold  and  rugged  with  several 
ranges  of  snow-capped  mountains  inland.  I 
was  glad  to  remain  as  much  in  my  berth  as 
possible,  all  day.  The  arrangements  of  the 
ship  are  mostly  comfortable,  there  are  no 
double  berths,  all  being  in  threes  or  fives,  so 
that  separation  is  imperative.  I  am  well  off, 
with  two  agreeable  young  men  for  my  com- 


panions ;  the  elder  brother  was  most  kind  and 
attentive  toE.  in  her  great  need,  and  admin- 
istered most  beneficially.    She  will  always 
feel  greatly  indebted  to  him  as  well  as  to  the 
many  other  friendly  services  so  willingly  ren- 
dered by  many  of  the  gentlemen.  About 
three  o'clock  this  morning,  Fourth  mo.  16th, 
we  anchored  off  Rhodes.    We  were  promised 
sufficient  time  to  land  for  those  who  wished 
to ;  so  after  an  early  cup  of  coffee  at  six, 
three  or  four  boat  loads  put  off  to  the  island, 
which  looked  very  beautiful,  stretched  before 
us.    The  town  presented  quite  a  different  ap- 
pearance from  any  we  had  left  behind.  The 
population  was  evidently  more  Greek  than 
purely  Oriental ;  there  was  more  of  a  decided 
business  air ;  the.streets  were  paved,  the  houses 
built  of  stone,  wore  a  solid  and  antiquated 
appearance,  adorned  with  old  sculptured  and 
mutilated  coats  of  arms,  and  other  strange  de- 
vices, relics  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John.  The 
upper  part  of  the  town  is  much  dilapidated, 
having  suffered  from  a  severe  explosion,  which 
destroyed  a  handsome  Greek  Church,  and 
which  has  left  the  whole  of  that  part  in  ruins. 
A  very  beautiful  view  over  the  town  from  an 
elevated  mound  of  overgrown  rubbish ;  and 
into  the  neighboring  country,  adorned  with 
gardens  and  villas,  looking  prosperous  and 
happy.    The  resident  inhabitants  of  the  town 
are  Turks  and  Jews  exclusively,  but  the  float- 
ing and  trading  population  almost  all  are 
Greeks  and  Christians.    Some  two  or  three 
hundred  years  ago,  during  a  festival  in  the 
time  of  Mahometan  worship,  the  Christians 
attempted  to  seize  the  town  (attended  witu 
much  bloodshed,  I  believe),  since  which  i 
they   have   been   rigorously  shut  out  of 
the  town  after  sunset  and    on  Fridays- 
Visited  a  Mosque,  the  gateway  adorned 
with  a  pair  of  exquisitely  carved  olive-col- 
ored marble  pillars,  taken,  no  doubt,  fromj 
some  church  or  chapel  of  the  Crusaders. 
Not  allowed  to  enter  the  Mosque.    Our  fur- 
ther progress  was  through  the  antiquated] 
streets  and  bazaars,  of  a  better  order  than  the] 
Syrian,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  town  J 
and  was  extremely  interesting  as  an  approach! 
to  the  more  substantial  form  of  westernj 
civilization.    On  board  again  to  breakfast  at] 
ten.    This  whole  day  was  a  most  delightful 
cruise  in  the  iEgean  (?)  Archipelago.  Wei 
rounded  the  northeast  point  of  Rhodes,  andJ 
must  soon  after  have  passed  Cridus,  whicbfl 
either  does  not  exist,  otherwise  then  as  a  capei 
or  was  not  pointed  out.    The  coast  of  thel 
main  land  is  so  bold  and  rocky,  and  so  indenl 
ted,  and  the  islands,  named  and  unamed,  scl 
numeroup,  that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish! 
the  one  from  the  other,  or  to  follow  them  or| 
the  map.    Many  of  the  islands  not  laid  dowil 
except  in  the  very  best  maps,  are  mere  rock}! 
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summits,  and  all  are  rugged  and  mountainous. 
By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  adjacent  to  the  course  of  the  ship,  is 
absolutely  inaccessible.  We  must  have  fol- 
lowed very  nearly  the  course  of  the  apostle 
Paul  reversed,  in  this  part  of  the  voyage. 
Sometimes  we  approached  almost  within  the 
ship's  length  of  some  bold  rocky  headland,  and 
very  frequently  so  surrounded  with  groups  of 
capes  and  islands  as  to  appear  inextricable  or 
within  a  lagoon  without  an  outlet.  Then, 
from  the  different  distances'  being  so  inter- 
mingled, some  of  the  mountainous  ridges 
would  appear  to  move  off,  and  open  a  passage 
for  the  steamer.  We  were  now  coasting  in- 
side the  island  of  Kos,  and  soon  after  sighted 
Patmos  at  a  distance,  and  then  Samos.  At 
this  point  we  could  not  be  far  from  Miletus, 
and  Ephesus ;  but  as  it  was  after  sunset,  and 
no  feature  could  have  been  distinguished. 
About  half- past  two  A.M.,  Fourth  mo.  17th, 
we  anchored  off  Scio  (Chios).  As  it  was 
impossible  to  sleep  while  the  lading  and 
unlading  was  going  on,  I  was  on  deck 
to  watch  the  proceedings.  They  seem  a 
busy  commercial  people;  gum  mastic  is  a 
valuable  production.  They  are  skillful  in 
conserves,  perfumes,  etc. ;  and  I  did  a  little 
business  in  confections.  Precisely  at  sunrise 
I  was  up  again — the  steamer  had  just  weighed 
anchor,  and  both  the  town  and  island  looked 
very  beautiful  as  they  diminished  in  the  dis- 
tance. We  soon  again  came  along  very  bold 
headlands,  as  we  rounded  the  promontory  that 
forms  the  southeastern  boundary,  the  splendid 
Gulf  of  Smyrna,  stretching  before  the  mouth  of 
which,  and  completely  protecting  it  (being  al- 
most landlocked  thereby),  is  the  large  island  of 
Lesbos.  We  were  scarcely  near  enough  to 
distinguish  Mitylene,  if  there  is  such  a  place, 
in  existence  now,  unless  it  is  the  ancient 
place  of  the  whole  island.  As  we  enter  the 
Bay  of  Smyrna,  the  ruggedness  and  rock-cliff 
character  of  the  coast  is  lost.  The  hills  slope 
gently  down  to  the  waters'  edge,  clothed  with 
verdure ;  olives  and  tall  cypresses  are  visible ; 
numerous  villages,  with  their  gardens  enrich 
ikjthe  landscape;  the  shipping  and  city  of 
"Smyrna  appear  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay, 
jacked  by  dark  mountains  and  sternly 
wrought  into  strong,  bright  relief.  It  is  all 
ixcessively  beautiful ;  the  water  now  became 
ijreen  again,  versus  blue.  We  have  just 
iropped  anchor  (noon)  and  hope  to  post  let- 
ers  here. 

Fourth  mo.  18th. — We  have  just  returned 
rom  our  excursion  to  Ephesus,  which  has 
>een  so  full  of  varied  and  intense  interest, 
hat  I  feel  inclined  to  do  the  best  I  can  in 
writing  at  once,  while  everything  is  still  fresh, 
ifljn  the  meantime,  the  steamer  is  actually  off 
o  that  both  thoughts  and  writing  may  become 


unsteady.  E.  has  staid  quietly  in  the  ship 
(not  feeling  equal  to  the  labor  and  exertion), 
which  was  a  very  great  sacrifice,  as  this  par- 
ticular point  had  been  most  especially  des- 
ired by  her ;  but  we  are  all  reconciled  now, 
as  the  distances  of  very  rough  walking  proved 
very  considerable.  We  were  astir  pretty 
early;  breakfast  quarter  to  six  in  order  to  in- 
sure our  being  in  time  for  a  special  train  to 
be  despatched  five  minutes  before  the  ordin- 
ary train  at  seven  A.M.  It  is  but  a  single 
line,  and  there  is  but  one  train  daily  each 
way  between  Smyrna  and  Adn,  the  station 
for  Ephesus  being  |about  half  way,  so  that 
there  is  no  possibility  of  getting  to  Ephesua 
and  back  in  the  same  day  without  some  special 
arrangement  as  Cook  had  been  able  to  make 
for  our  party.  Our  ship  was  anchored  nearly 
a  mile  from  the  shore ;  it  was,  however,  quite 
smooth  this  morning.  We  went  off  in  three 
boat  loads.  The  station  is  neat  and  pretty  ? 
showing  the  advance  of  European  ideas  and 
civilization.  The  country  was  exceedingly 
interesting,  passing  behind  the  noble  ruined 
fortress,  occupying  an  eminence  overlooking 
the  town.  A  fertile  and  well  cultivated 
country  opens  out ;  the  olive,  the  mulberry 
and  the  vine,  kept  very  close  to  the  grounds 
being  staples.  The  rail-road  runs  within  the 
line  of  hills  that  fringe  the  coast,  on  a  perfect 
level,  the  mountains  in  the  interior  being 
tossed  up  in  a  great  variety  of  forms.  As  we 
advanced,  the  flat  became  boggy,  running 
through  a  considerable  shallow  lake,  with 
more  water  visible  at  the  bases  of  the  hilla. 
At  some  points  they  were  much  more  bold 
and  rocky,  presenting  scenes  strongly  remind- 
ing me  of  some  parts  of  Sutherlandshire,  and 
in  others,  but  for  the  difference  in  the  vege- 
tation, I  might  have  thought  we  had  suddenly 
been  set  down  in  Connemara.  The  run  to 
Ayasaluk,  forty  miles,  was  accomplished 
within  two  hours.  Whether  the  limits  of  the 
ancient  city  extended  to  this  miserable  ham- 
let, its  only  surviving,  living  or  inhabited  re- 
presentative, I  do  not  know,  but  on  alighting 
from  the  train  at  a  somewhat  shabby  station-, 
our  eyes  were  immediately  saluted  with  the 
long  line  of  a  lofty  ruined  aqueduct,  a  few  of 
the  arches  still  complete,  and  to  be  clearly 
traced,  stretching  away  to  a  point  on  the 
opposite  hillside,  whence  it  no  doubt  drew 
its  former  abundant  supply  from  the  moun- 
tains. We  had  occasionally  disturbed  the 
picturesque  figure  of  a  stork,  from  the  adja- 
cent water,  or  corn  field  ;  but  it  was  a  pecu- 
liarly striking  novelty  to  find  every  ruined 
pier  of  the  aqueduct  in  sight  tenanted  by  a 
pair  of  these  noble  birds,  occpying  each  sum- 
mit of  masonry  with  a  capacious  nest,  and 
looking  down  upon  us  with  the  most  perfect 
composure,  undisturbed  by  our  arrival,  or 
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winging  their  way  and  circling  round  with 
their  heavy  but  majestic  flight,  perhaps  carry- 
ing a  supply  of  leaves,  a  whole  bush,  or  a 
wisp  of  stubble  or  other  building  materials  in 
as  exemplary  attentions  to  their  domestic 
duties  as  their  smaller  and  less  aristocratic 
feathered  races  of  our  own  country.  Either 
with  joy  or  anger  they  set  up  an  occasional 
chattering,  jus  like  the  continued  click  of  the 
small  windmills  with  which  we  attempt  to 
frighten  birds  from  our  cherry  trees.    A  con- 
siderable ruin,  with  a  handsome  gateway 
surmounts  the  hill  of  Ayasaluk.    Thence  we 
wandered  over  miles  of  ruins — nothing  very 
conspicuous  but  the  tracks  or  path  ways,  every- 
where strewn  with  fragments  of  buildings, 
broken  columns,  masonry  and  marbles;  here 
and  there  crumbling  masses  of  hewn  stones, 
shapelessly  piled,  and  on  the  surface  numerous 
trenches  have  recently  been  cut  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Wood  (on  account  of 
the  British  Museum,  I  understand),  revealing 
at   every  step  walls,  saracophagi  (richly 
sculptured),  buildings  of  greater  or  less  pre- 
tensions, broken  columns  and  capitals,  frag- 
ments of  statues,  lines  of  evident  paved  streets, 
etc.,  etc.,  et3.,  a  perfect  bewilderment.  Inde- 
pendent of  the  lines  of  exploration  (in 
trenches  from  six  to  ten  feet  deep),  the  whole 
is  overgrown  with  the  rankest  vegetation,  in- 
cluding wild  fig  trees,  out  of  the  crevices  of  the 
fallen  masonry.    The  whole  place  is  said  to 
be  full  of  deadly  vipers  and  scorpions,  but  we 
neither  saw  nor  felt  any  such  nuisances, 
except  one  small  scorpion,  which  was  duly 
killed.    I  had  read  up  one  book  on  board, 
4i  Falconer's  Ephesus,"  which  is  written  from 
an  almost  exclusively  architectural  point  of 
view;   and  from  his  laborious  summing  up 
by  way  of  result,  that  the  site  of  none  of  the 
public  buildings — not  even  that  of  the  temple 
of  Diana  itself — could  now  be  identified  with 
any  certainty.    I  had  felt  all  interest  in  visit- 
ing Ephesus  very  much  on  the  decline.  The 
wealth  of  the  remains  we  had  already  seen, 
however, was  only  the  introduction  (or  suburbs 
perhaps)  of  ancient  Ephesus.  The  two  rocky 
heights,  one  composed  of  fine  marble,  between 
which,  and  ascending  the  mountain  side?,  the 
city  was  built,  now  opened  upon  us  ;  and 
though  there  was  nothing  to  be  compared  in 
completeness  and  grandeur  with  the  remains 
of  Baalbeo,  there  was  an  opulence  of  broken 
marble,  prostrate   columns,  foundations  of 
temples,  traces  of  vast  public  buildings,  some 
beautiful  portions  remaining  erect,  just  to 
show  what  there  must  have  been,  mutilated  but 
most  elegant  parts  of  statues  and  ornamental 
cntabletures,  arches  of  enormous  strength  and 
solidity,  evidently  made  use  of  twice  over  for 
the  support  of  magnificent  superstructures  of 
different  periods,  extending  over  many  acres 


if  not  many  square  miles.  The  remains  of 
what  was  supposed  to  be  the  great  amphithe- 
atre (or  theatres)  of  the  temple  of  Claudius, 
the  temple  of  Diana,  the  Gymnasium,  the 
Hippodrome,  etc.,  etc.,  were  duly  pointed  out ; 
but  Ephesus  is  the  one  place  where  we  had 
not  near  time  enough  to  inspect  all,  especially 
to  climb  up  so  as  to  gain  the  magnificent 
views  from  the  heights.  One  gateway  is 
nearly  perfect,  and  a  portion  of  the  inner  wall 
vaulted,  perhaps,  for  either  prison  or  military 
purposes.  The  two  artificial  basins  or  ports 
formerly  communicating  with  the  sea  by  a 
great  cutting,  or  the  river  Caystor,  are  now 
filled  up,  and  are  morasses  in  the  wet  season 
and  cornfields  in  summer.  Even  the  river 
Caystor  itself  appeared  to  be  no  more,  but 
actually  dried  up.  We  had  to  wade  through 
cornfields,  (on  leaving  the  visible  ruins),  evi 
dently  still  covered  with  fragments  of  marble 
and  broken  pottery  in  abundance,  from  the 
fact  of  our  feet  continually  striking  against 
or  stumbling  over  broken  blocks  and  pieces 
of  evident  workmanship  or  chiseling.  Before 
again  reaching  Ayasaluk,  we  passed  through 
a  deserted  Mosque  built  out  of  the  beautiful 
marbles  of  Ephesus ;  and  indeed,  the  cause 
of  the  complete  dilapidation  and  disappear- 
ance of  so  much  of  ancient  Ephesus,  is  to  be 
found  in  its  being  made  a  quarry  for  Moslem  ? 
edifices  at  Smyrna  ;  a  new  Mosque  being  at 
this  moment  in  the  act  of  erection  out  of  these 
classic  remains.  The  storks  stared  at  anc 
saluted  us  with  the  same  imperturbable  in 
difference,  and  we  were  again  on  board  th« 
steamer  about  three  P.M.,  certainly  most  of  1 
a  good  deal  fatigued  in  body  and  wearied  it 
mind,  from  the  vast  number  of  objects  seen 
and  the  intensity  of  the  interests  excited. 
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NORTH  AMERICAN  ANTIQUITIES. 

In  the  United  States  Government  Building 
is  to  be  found  a  most  interesting  exhibit  c 
pottery,  weapons,  implements  of  industrial 
work  and  other  remains  and  discoveries, 
prepared  by  the  Department  of  the  IntericjP" 
in  conjunction  with  the  Smithsonian  Institute  J 
illustrating  the  history  and  ethnology  of  th 
aboriginal  races  of  America. 

It  is  placed  in  the  southwestern  section  c 
the  building,  and  occupies  a  pretty  larg  P 
space ;  so  that  it  is  advisable  for  the  intelligei 
visitor,  who  wishes  to  learn  the  lesson  thes  Wp 
strange  relics  can  teach,  to  give  much  moi 
than  a  passing  glance  to  this  department. 

I  found  it  best  to  commence  with  examii 
ing,  deliberately  and  carefully,  the  series  < 
photographic  views  of  lake,  river  and  moui 
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tain  scenery  in  Colorado,  of  Yellowstone 
Lake  and  Long's  Peak,  of  ruins  in  Colorado 
and  Arizona,  of  scenery  on  the  Yellowstone 
River,  and  of  life  amoDg  the  Puebla  Indians 
of  Colorado.  Many  of  these  are  fine  glass 
pictures,  so  placed  in  the  wall  as  to  admit  the 
light  through  them,  and  I  was  glad  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  sit  quietly  in  front  of  these, 
and  imagine  what  it  would  be  to  dwell  in  a 
tent  on  the  border  of  the  strange  canon,  in 
distant  view  of  the  solemn  and  ever  glorious 
snowy  mountain  peaks  ;  or  to  journey  slowly 
forward  toward  the  setting  sun  in  yonder 
laboring  emigrant  wagon.  The  pictures  of 
the  ruins  of  an  extinct  civilization  in  Colo- 
rado and  Arizona  yet  more  powerfully  excite 
the  imagination,  and  one  falls  to  wondering 
what  manner  of  men  were  these  who  have 

j,  passed  as  utterly  away  from  earth  as  have 

|  the  Pharaohs. 

|{     The  present  race  which  yet  lingers  in  the 
I  land,  on  which  the  strong  grasp  of  the  stern 
Anglo-Saxon  is  fixed,  is  illustrated  by  a  series 
K  of  photographic  portraits ;  the  natives  attitud- 
inizing for  the  purpose  of  the  artist,  and 
|j|  these  claim  attention  before  we  turn  away 
J{  from  the  shadow  to  examine  the  substance. 
f     I  am  attracted  to  the  models  in  plaster,  very 
^  .near  at  hand,  made  by  Wm.  H.  Jackson, 
J  representing  an  ancient  cave  or  cliff  town,  in 
aj  Arizona.    A  label  informs  us  that  the  ruin 
is  in  the  lower  canon  of  the  Rio  de  Chelly, 
Dl  and  that  it  consists  of  a  series  of  rooms  or 
•  houses  in  a  long  cave-like  crevice  in  the  side 
tuqf  the  bluff.    They  are  nearly  600  feet  in 
.  length,  the  ground  plan  being  all  connected 
jt  in  one  solid  mass.    A  square  tower  of  three 
atories,  a  prominent  feature,  and  points  to  a  cen- 
tral authority,  a  ruler  and  law-giver,  perhaps, 
in  the  little  community  of  rock  dwellers.  The 
town  is  about  fifty  feet  above  the  valley, 
while  the  overhanging  bluff  extends  some  200 
feet  above  it.    The  model  fails  to  show  how 
the  dwellers  in  this  curiously  sheltered  nest 
in  the  cliff  reached  their  homes  after  making 
jjj,  visits  t®  the  exterior  world,  and  we  are  at 
liberty  to  imagine  what  would  be  likely  to 
trj8  lave  been  the  course  of  procedure  when  the 
jfl  fathers  and  brothers  returned  at  eventide 
erjfi  rom  the  chase  or  from  gathering  the  fruits 
t^f  the  earth.    They  reach  the  base  of  the 
^1  iliff  which  holds  their  habitations  and  their 
lousehold  gods,  they  send  up  a  shout  to  herald 
( their  coming,  clamber  up,  as  best  they  may, 
I   .  portion  of  the  ascent,  and  then  it  is  easy  to 
J  ancy  the  women  approach  the  edge  of  the 
^  »recipice  and  reach  downward  the  inevitable 
^  adder,  by  which  the  refuge  of  the  rocks  is 
^  cached.    Water  from  the  river  must  be 
'•{  rought  up,  and  fuel  for  the  preparation  of 
!  |  ood  ;  and  the  victims  of  the  hunt  must  be 
,  aade  ready  for  the  use  of  man.    In  a  case 


below,  we  are  accordingly  shown  the  sharp 
stone  scraper,  by  means  of  which  the  skins 
were  prepared  for  clothing,  and  a  variety  of 
vessels  of  a  rather  advanced  style  of  pottery, 
in  which  water  was  brought.  Now  we  can  in 
fancy  rebuild  the  crumbled  walls,  and  re- 
people  the  terraces  formed  by  the  flat  roofs 
of  the  outer  range  of  dwellings,  with  the 
dwellers;  and  as  I  am  busied  in  doing  this, 
my  attention  is  called  to  another  model  cor- 
responding with  this,  a  little  further  along, 
in  which  the  artist  has  anticipated  our  de- 
mand, and  has  given  a  complete  restoration 
of  the  cliff  town — as  it  exists  in  his  fancy. 
He  has  given  it  the  appearance  of  a  medi- 
aeval fortress,  and  very  easy  of  defense  must 
this  refuge  provided  by  nature  in  the  barbar- 
ous twilight  times  have  been. 

The  colored  pottery  found  in  this  and  other 
similar  ruins,  the  ornaments  and  various 
implements,  furnish  material  for  the  minor 
details.  The  front  of  the  long  edifice  or 
series  of  edifices  is  only  one  storied,  except  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  central  tower ;  but  beyond 
the  flat-roofed  dwellings  in  front,  he  places  a 
series  higher  up  and  in  the  background  which 
are  furnished  with  larger  windows.  On  the 
terrace  thus  formed  upon  the  outer,  and  in 
front  of  the  inner  houses,  are  the  partially 
clad  inhabitants,  engaged  in  various  avoca- 
tions. Every  one  who  has  observed  Ik  me 
life  in  semi-barbarous  lands,  will  be  prepared 
to  coincide  with  the  views  of  the  artist,  when 
he  shows  us  the  men  in  various  attitudes  of 
rest,  and  the  women  bearing  the  burdens  and 
handling  the  ladders. 

Between  these  models  is  placed  another 
and  smaller  work,  representing  a  cliff  house 
in  Mancos  canon, — a  two-story  house  of  hewn 
stone,  built  in  a  narrow  crevice  of  the  sand- 
stone, 800  feet  above  the  valley  at  its  foot. 
It  is  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation,  the  over- 
hanging rock  protecting  it  from  the  weather. 
The  ground  floor  has  a  front  room  about  six 
feet  by  nine,  with  two  smaller  apartments 
back  ;  and  the  two  stories  are  a  little  less  than 
six  feet  each  in  height — the  floor  which  sepa- 
rated them  having  gone.  Inside,  the  walls  of 
the  front  rooms  of  each  floor  have  been  plas- 
tered with  a  fine  adobic  cement  painted  red 
and  banded  with  white,giving  them  quite  a  fin- 
ished appearance.  In  front,  a  sort  of  esplan- 
ade has  been  cleaned  out  from  the  rock,  some 
20  feet  long  and  10  feet  broad,  and  this  is 
the  only  level  spot  about  the  place.  Not  a 
very  gigantic  race  this,  which  found  such 
narrow  quarters  endurable,  and  many  must 
have  been  the  privations  of  those  who  were 
content  to  dwell  thus  in  the  secure  place 
under  the  shadow  of  the  great  rock.  Here, 
most  assuredly,  a  man's  direst  foes  would  be 
those  of  his  own  household.    What  if  uncon- 
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genial  spirits  should  find  themselves  domiciled 
for  life  in  such  a  narrow  habitation.  In  view 
of  the  fearful  precipice  in  front,  and  the 
solemn,  unresponsive  silence  of  the  deep 
canon,  I  should  tremble  for  the  weaker  party. 
There  was  every  inducement  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  domestic  virtues.  If  the  family 
was  harmonious,  peace  and  assurance  from 
the  disturbing  elements  from  without  were 
the  compensations  for  all  privations. 

Not  less  impressive  in  their  way  are  these 
cliff  towns  and  dwellings,  than  are  the  almost 
eternal  pyramids  of  Egypt,  or  the  lava  shel- 
tered homes  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii.  It 
is  not  unnatural  that  a  people  who  dwelt  thus 
in  the  sheltered  cleft  of  the  hills,  should  re- 
gard with  gratitude  the  protecting  barrier 
that  was  their  sure  defence ;  and  we  perceive 
the  fitness  of  the  imagery  of  the  Bible  in 
which  we  so  often  find  allusions  to  Jehovah, 
the  deliverer  and  protector  of  Israel,  as  the 
Rock. 

The  beautiful  ninety-first  Psalm  is  strangely 
descriptive  of  rock-sheltered  dwellings  such 
as  these ;  and  the  conviction  is  almost  forced 
upon  the  mind,  that  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel 
had  some  such  abodes  in  his  memory  when 
he  wrote  that 

"He  that  dwelleth  in  the  secret  place  of 
the  Most  High,  shall  abide  under  the  shadow 
of  the  Almighty.  I  will  say  of  the  Lord,  He 
is  my  refuge,  and  my  fortress  ;  my  God  ;  in 
Him  will  I  trust. " 

Jeremiah  thus  speaks  in  warning  to  the 
cities  of  Moab  (xlviii,  28) :  "O  ye  that 
dwell  in  Moab,  leave  the  cities,  and  dwell  in 
the  rock,  and  be  like  the  dove  that  maketh 
tier  nest  in  the  sides  of  the  hole's  mouth. " 
And  again,  in  solemn  denunciation  of  the 
Ammonites :  "  Thy  terribleness  has  deceived 
thee,  and  the  pride  of  thy  heart,  O  thou  that 
dwellest  in  the  clefts  of  the  rock,  that  holdest 
the  height  of  the  hill:  though  thou  shouldst 
make  thy  nest  as  high  as  the  eagle,  I  will 
bring  thee  down  from  thence,  saith  the  Lord.  " 

From  the  cliff  dwellings,  we  turn  to  the 
very  full  and  interesting  collection  of  Indian 
work  in  stone,  wood,  bark  and  pottery.  The 
pottery  taken  from  the  Colorado  and  Arizona 
ruins  is  decorated  in  black  and  white,  and  in 
blue  and  white  patterns,  showing  a  degree  of 
taste  and  judgment,  and  much  skill  in  the  art 
of  ornamentation.  The  Centennial  corres- 
pondent of  the  Chicago  Times  thus  refers  to 
these  suggestive  relics  of  bygone  times  : 

"  Measured  by  the  test  applied  by  the 
archse  )logist,  the  red  native  of  America  rises 
considerably  above  the  savages  of  other  con- 
tinents, for  his  art  has  in  it  very  decided 
indications  of  skilled  ingenuity  and  bright 
fancy.  Fresh  from  the  magnificent  vases  of 
China  and  Japan,  not  to  speak  of  the  ceramic 


art  of  Europe,  I  am  surprised  to  notice  the 
beauty  and  grace  of  some  of  the  earthen  jars 
of  the  so-called  savage  races,  covered  as  they 
are  with  ingenious  tracings  and  well-designed 
figures,  representing  various  scenes  in  peace 
and  war. " 

The  display  of  stone  and  of  other  impl 
ments  reminds  me  of  the  ethnological  collec 
tion  at  Munich,  where  are   preserved  the 
strange  relics  from  the  recently  discovered 
lake-dwellings  of  Europe.    A  remarkable 
similarity  is  observable  in  the  early  efforts 
men  in  all  lands  to  overcome  the  obstacles 
that  Nature  throws  before  them.  There 
the  inevitable  warfare  with  the  lower  animals 
the  manufacture  of  devices  to  protect  the 
body  from  cold,  the  making  of  the  implements 
of  a  rude  husbandry,  the  grinding  of  grain 
for  food,  and  the  care  for  the  ornamentation 
of  the  person,  in  which  all  the  tribes  of  man 
kind  have  had  a  corresponding  experience, — 
modified  in  all  cases  by  the  circumstances 
climate  and  of  situation. 

A  very  curious  array  of  objects  in  terra 
cotta  from  Mexico  next  engages  the  attention 
and  in  the  relics  of  the  lost  civilization  of  the 
Aztecs,  we  are  struck  with  a  general  likeness 
to  the  pottery  in  the  Peruvian  exhibit.  Some 
of  the  hideous  and  destructive  looking  repre 
sentations  are  doubtless  ideals  of  divinity 
Strange  it  u  that  the  savage  thus  conceives 
of  the  Eternal  Wisdom  as  a  being  to  \ 
represented,  if  at  all,  as  an  object  of  fear  an 
loathing.    The  beneficence  and  love  of  the 
Creative  Being  is  only  revealed  to  man 
his  highest  estate,  it  would  seem.    "  Thou 
shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God,"  said  the  wis 
and  learned  Moses  to  semi- barbarous  Israel 
and  "  Thou  shalt  not  make  unto  thyself  any 
image  of  the  incomprehensible  Jehovah.  " 

The  display  of  carved  horn  and  woode 
articles  from  Sitka  and  Alaska,  and  from  th 
Mandan  Indians  of  Dakotah  are  worthy 
note,  and  are  of  surprisingly  good  workman 
ship ;  while  some  of  the  articles  brought  b 
Lieut.  Wilkes  of  the  U.  S.  Exploring  Exped 
tion,  from  Puget  Sound  and  from  other  north 
western  localities  are  delicately  and  elabor 
ately  cut  and  inlaid  with  iridescent  plates 
pearly  shell.* 

But  just  at  hand,  we  are  startled  by 
wooden  figure  nine  feet  high,  carved  an 
painted  into  the  most  grotesque  ugliness,  th 
creation  of  which  is  ascribed  to  the  Maka 


*  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Mandans  may  ha 
been  a  lost  and  separated  fragment  of  the  mounc 
building  race,  they  being  noticeably  unlike  oth 
Indians  in  many  particulars — lighter  in  color  an 
peculiar  in  manners  and  customs.  This  ean  not  I 
proved,  and  there  does  no*  appear  to  be  enoug 
confirming  evidence  to  raise  the  theory  at  all  aboi 
conjecture. 
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Indians  of  Washington  Territory.  Is  this 
merely  decorative  sculpture  or  have  we  here 
an  idol — a  representation  of  savage  man's  first 
thought  of  Deity  ?  Again  we  are  reminded  of 
the  words  of  the  Hebrew  prophet  (Isaiah  xl, 
30)  in  description  of  the  practice  of  the 
idolaters  of  his  day  :  "  He  that  is  so  impover- 
ished that  he  hath  no  oblation,  chooseth  a  tree 
that  will  not  rot :  he  seeketh  unto  him  a 
cunning  workman  to  prepare  a  graven  image, 
that  shall  not  be  moved. " 

But  far  more  substantial  and  immovable 
is  the  mighty  carved  and  painted  door  post 
made  by  natives  of  Puget  Sound,  f  The 
log  from  which  it  was  formed  must  have  been 
three  feet  thick  and  thirty  feet  high ;  and 
it  is  hewn  into  a  representation  of  four  sections 
of  ogre  like  monsters  with  great  eyes,  vast 
mouths  and  only  the  faintest  suggestion  of  a 
nose.    These  carvings  are  said  to  be  typical 
of  the  name  of  the  family  or  tribe.    A  model 
of  an  Alaskan  dwelling  is  just  at  hand, 
showing  how  this  idol-like  pillar  kept  guard 
over  the  frail  dwelling  place  of  mortals. 
The  entrance  to  the  low  wooden  house  is 
;  only  a  round  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  facade, 
large  enough  to  admit  a  man  easily  ;  and  the 
post  which  stands  or  is  fixed  immediately  in 
front  of  the  door,  is  perforated  with  a  cor- 
responding hole,  and  is  erected  so  as  to  slant 
threateningly  toward  the  rash  intruder.  In 
the  top  of  the  towering  pillar  is  fixed  a  smaller 
post,  crowned  with  the  likeness  of  a  bird- 
headed  being,  suggesting  the  Horus  of  An- 
cient Egypt.    Great  faces  and  wide-open  eyes 
decorate  the  whole  front  of  the  edifice,  per- 
haps to  typify  omniscient  watchfulness,  guard- 
ing evermore  the  homes  of  men. 
I    The  wooden  masks  and  other  articles  of  a 
decorative  (?)  character  intended  to  be  used 
in  the  dance,  are  hideous  but  skillfully  cut ; 
(land  seem  designed  to  excite  terror  or  disgust 
j|  in  the  spectator.    The  artists  have  borrowed 
J.  the  physiognomy  of  birds  and  of  savage 
ij  beasts,  and  combined  them  with  the  human 
|,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  the  required 
^  expression  of  savage  ugliness. 
)[     Occupying  the  place   of  honor  in  the 

Illniddle  aisle  of  the  Government  Building 
is  an  immense  dug  out  canoe — hewn  from 
jjone  log  of  timber,  sixty  feet  in  length  and 
nljeight  feet  broad.  This  is  labeled  as  the 
ibiffork  of  the  Indians  of  Vancouver's  Island. 
-j|  It  is  painted  within  and  without,  and  deco- 
rated with  immense  grotesque  faces  having 
j great  teeth,  yellow  lips,  red  nostrils  and 
J I  roundly-staring  black  eyes.  I  thought  that 
t  oerhaps  a  hundred  persons  might  float  over 
si  i  peaceful  sea  in  such  a  grand  canoe. 


f  They  are  called  "totem  posts,"  the  word 
otem  being  symbolic  of  name  or  family. — Press. 
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The  visitor  to  this  department  should  not 
fail  to  give  a  moment's  attention  to  the  colored 
wooden  model  of  the  sacredbird  which  Indian 
tradition  states,  brought  the  original  ancestors 
of  the  northwestern  tribes  to  America.  He  has 
the  head  and  body  of  a  man  and  is  famished 
with  proportionate  wings,  inside  of  which  he 
bears  the  voyagers  over  the  seas ;  they,  in  the 
meantime,  conveniently  and  comfortably  ad- 
hering This  bird-image  is  one  of  the  most 
sacred  of  the  Lares  and  Penates  of  the  Alas- 
kan household,  and  it  is  said  it  can  be  found 
anywhere,  throughout  the  land.  A  resem- 
blance is  remarked  between  these  images  of 
our  newly  acquired  fellow-citizens  and  those 
of  the  Tartar  races  of  Eastern  Asia. 

Three  of  the  mysterious  mounds  of  the 
west,  whose  origin  has  excited  so  much  dis- 
cussion among  scientists,  are  represented  by 
models  in  plaster.  Two  of  these  are  from 
Ohio,  and  one  from  Wisconsin.  One  of 
these,  "The  Great  Serpent,"  in  Adams  co., 
O.,  is  thus  described  by  Squier  and  Davis  : 
"It  is  in  the  form  of  a  serpent,  upward  of 
1,000  feet  in  length,  extending  in  graceful 
curves,  and  terminating  in  a  triple  coil  at 
the  tail.  The  embankment  constituting  this 
figure  is  more  than  five  feet  high,  with  a 
base  thirty  feet  wide  at  the  centre  of  the  body, 
diminishing  somewhat  toward  the  head  and 
tail.  The  neck  of  the  figure  is  stretched  out 
and  slightly  curved.  The  mouth  is  wide 
open  and  seems  in  the  act  of  swallowing  or 
ejecting  an  oval  figure  which  rests  partly 
within  the  distended  j*ws.  The  oval  is 
formed  by  an  embankment  four  feet  high, 
and  is  perfectly  regular  in  outline,  its  trans- 
verse and  conjugate  diameters  being  respect- 
ively one  hundred  and  sixty  and  eighty  feet. 
The  combined  figure  has  been  regarded  as  a 
symbolical  illustration  to  the  Oriental  cosmo- 
logical  idea  of  the  serpent  and  the  egg." 

For  an  account  of  what  is  known  of  the 
civilized  pre- historic  race  who  preceded  the 
red  men  in  this  land — who  were  considerably 
advanced  in  the  arts  of  mining,  agriculture, 
weaving  textile  fabrics  and  making  pottery, 
I  would  refer  to  Baldwin's  Notes  on  A.mer- 
ican  Archaeology.  S.  R. 

From  "The  Parish  Visitor." 
THE  MAN  OF  MACEDONIA. 
ACTS  XVI,  6-10. 

"O  !  for  a  vision  and  a  voice  to  lead  me, 

To  show  me  plainly  where  my  work  doth  lie; 

Look  where  I  mav  fresh  hindrances  impede  me, 
Vain  and  unanswered  seems  my  earnest  cry." 

Hush,  unbelieving  one,  but  for  thy  blindness, 
But  for  thine  own  impatience  and  self-will, 

Thou  wouldst  see  thy  Master's  loving  kindness, 
Who  by  those  "  bindrances"  is  leading  still. 

He,  who  of  old,  through  Phrygia  and  Galatia, 
Led  the  apostle  Paul  and  blessed  him  there  ; 
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If  He  forbid  to  "  preach  the  Word  in  Asia," 
Must  have  prepared  for  thee  a  woik  elsewhere. 

Wait  on  the  Lord  !  In  His  right  hand  be  hidden, 
And  go  not  forth  in  haste  to  strive  alone, 

ShiiD,  like  a  sin,  the  tempting  work  "forbidden," 
God's  love  for  souls,  be  sure,  exceeds  thine  own. 

The  Master  cares  !    Why  feel  pr  seem  so  lonely? 

Nothing  can  interrupt  real  work  for  God  ; 
Work  may  be  changed,  it  cannot  cease  if  only 

We  are  resolved  to  cleave  unto  our  Lord. 

None  are  good  works  for  thee,  but  works  appointed, 
Ask  to  be  filled  with  knowledge  of  His  will ; 

Cost  what  it  may  ! .  Why  live  a  life  disjointed  ? 
One  work  throughout— God's  pleasure  to  fulfill. 

But  if,  indeed,  some  special  work  awaits  thee, 
Canst  thou  afford  this  waiting  time  to  lose? 

By  each  successive  task  God  educates  thee — 
What  if  the  iron  be  too  blunt  to  use  ? 

Can  walls  be  builded  with  unte mpered  mortar  ? 

Or  fish  be  caught  in  an  unmended  snare? 
Must  not  the  metal  pass  through  fire  and  water, 

If  for  the  battle-field  it  would  prepare  ? 

0  thou  unpolished  shaft !  why  leave  the  quiver  ? 

0  thou  blunt  axe,  what  forest  canst  thou  hew? 
Unsharpened  sword,  canst  thou  the  oppressed  de- 
liver ? 

Go  back  to  thine  own  Master's  forge  anew  ! 

Submit  thyself  to  God  for  preparation  ; 

Seek  not  to  teach  thy  Master  and  thy  Lord  ; 
Call  it  not  "  Zeal " — it  is  a  base  temptation — 

Satan  is  pleased  when  man  dictates  to  God. 

Down  with  thy  pride!  With  holy  vengeance  trample 
On  each  self-flattering  fancy  that  appears  ! 

Did  not  the  Lord  HimSelf  for  our  example, 
Lie  hid  in  Nazareth  for  thirty  years  ? 

Wait  the  appointed  time  for  work  appointed, 
Lest  by  the  tempter's  wiles  thou  be  ensnared  ! 

Freeh  be  the  oil  wherewith  thou  art  anointed — 
Let  God  prepare  thee  for  the  woik  prepared. 

—Author  of  11  The  Old,  Old  Story." 


7th  mo. 

it 


NOTICES. 

CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 

2d.  Frankford,  Pa  ,  3  P.  M. 

"  Plymouth,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 

"  Concord,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 

9th.  Centredale,  Iowa,  3  P.  M. 

16th.  Schuylkill,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 


PRAIRIE  GROVE  QUARTERLY  MEETING,  IOWA. 

The  Quarterly  Meeting  preceding  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing will  be  held  at  West  Liberty,  on  S(  cond-day 
following  the  third  Seventh-day  in  Eighth  month, 
at  11  o'clock  A.M. 

Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  on  the  Seventh- 
day  preceding,  at  3  o'clock  P.M. 

It  has  been  decided  to  hold  this  meeting  hereafter 
on  Second-day  after  the  third  Seventh-day  in  Sec- 
ond, Fifth,  Eighth  and  Eleventh  months  :  at  West 
Liberty  in  Second  and  Eighth  months,  Prairie  Grove 
in  Fifth,  and  Marietta,  Marshal  county,  in  Eleventh 
month.  Ministers'  and  Elders'  on  the  Seventh-day 
preceding,  at  3  P.M.  (subject  to  the  unity,  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting).  J.  A.  Dugdalb, 

Correspondent  of  the  Q.  M. 

Sixth  month  16,  1876. 


Burlington  Quarterly  First-day  School  Union  will 
be  held  at  Old  Springfield  Meeting  House,  on  Sev- 
enth-day, Seventh  mo.  8th,  1876,  at  10  o'clock 
A.M.    All  who  feel  an  interest  are  invited  to  attend. 

Mary  J.  Garwood, 
Edith  R.  Abbott, 


Clerks. 


ITEMS. 

On  the  2 2d  of  Sixth  mo.  the  aggregate  attendance 
of  paying  visitors  to  the  Centennial  had  numbered 
905,142. 

Lot  ft 

appointed  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  place  ofj 
Benjamin  H.  Bristow,  who  has  resigned. 

An  expedition,  under  the  leadership  of  Prof. 
Nordenskoid,  will  start,  this  summer,  to  explore  aj 
commercial  route  from  Northern  Russia  to  Behringj 
Strait.  Funds  have  also  been  contributed  towards 
the  cost  of  another  expedition  to  explore  the  sea 
route  between  Archangel  and  the  great  rivers  of | 
Siberia. 

An  apparatus  for  washing  smoke,  and  so  depriv-| 
ing  it  of  its  character  as  a  nuisance,  is  in  operation] 
at  a  factory  at  Menilmontanr,  Paris.  A  fine  shower! 
of  water,  traveling  in  the  direction  of  the  smoke,! 
and  at  five  times  its  velocity,  is  projected  into  tbefl 
chimney,  where  it  mixes  with  the  smoke,  taking  up 
the  soluble  gases  and  precipitating  the  impurities! 
carried  up  with  the  smoke  by  the  draught.  TheJ 
foul  water  is  discharged  into  a  cistern,  where  it  isj 
collected,  and  a  fine  black  paint  is  got  from  it. 

It  has  been  announced  that  the  Inter-colonial 
Railroad,  which  connects  Halifax,  N.  S.,  with  thei| 
Grand  Trunk,  at  Riviere  du  Loupe,  has  been  com- 
pleted, thus  giving  Chicago  another  seaport  on  the] 
Atlantic — and  one  that,  being  nearly  a  thousand! 
miles  nearer  Liverpool  than  New  York,  will  give  i1 
an  immense  advantage  as  a  shipping  port  over  alll 
competitors.  The  great  drawback  to  the  exporting 
trade  through  Canada,  heretofore,  has  been  thd 
closing  up  of  the  St.  Lawrence  in  winter,  but  thai] 
has  now  been  overcome. — Public  Ledger. 


The  London  Daily  News  published,  on  the  morn 
ing  of  the  23d  ult.,  "  a  letter  from  its  Constantino 
pie  correspondent,  dated  the  16th  of  June,  givinj 
details  of  atrocities  committed  in  Bulgaria  during 
the  insurrection,  and  which  still  continue,  by  th 
Bashi-Bazouks   (Turkish   irregular  troops).  Th 
writer  says  that  all  movable  property  has  beer 
plundered,  houses  and  villages  burned,  and  old  men 
womtn  and  children  indiscriminately  slaughtered 
It  is  estimated  that  the  province,  which  heretofor 
has  yielded  to  the  goverment  an  annual  revenue  o 
$4,000,000,  will  not  pay  one-quarter  of  that  sue 
this  year,  or  for  years  to  come.    Various  estimate! 
place  the  number  of  lives  sacrificed  at  from  18,00  j  Yei 
to  30,000.    The  correspondent  names  thirty-sevei  Lgj 
villages  known  to  have  been  destroyed.    Am  on  |?  i 
the  refugees,  the  number  of  which  is  very  npu  U 
there  is  not  a  girl  over  ten  years  of  age.    In  tb  *  " 
village  of  Serustitza,  in  the  District  of  Phillir  UBSe 
popalis,  1,500  persons  are  known  to  have  bee  lOQ; 
killed.    This  village  consisted  of  400  houses,  an  )ri] 
was  prosperous  and  peaceful.    Every  house  hfi  tr 
been  burned,  and  all  the  inhabitants  killed,  exceL  ■ 
a  few  women  and  children  who  took  refuge  j 
Phillippapolis,  and  some  women  who  were  carrie  p 
off  by  the  Bashi-Bazouks.    These  cruelties  hai  trn 
made  a  great  impression  ai  Constantinople.    Th  (r,, 
English  Ambassador  has  intervened  with  the  goven 
ment  to  put  an  end  to  them." 
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"take  past  hold  op  instruction;  let  her  not  go;  keep  her;  for  she  is  thy  life. 
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A  TESTIMONY  OF  BALTIMORE  MONTHLY 
MEETING  FOR  THE  WESTERN  DISTRICT, 
CONCERNING  OUR  FRIEND,  JACOB  LAFE- 
TRA,  DECEASED. 

He  was  born  in  Monmouth  county,  New 
Jersey,  on  the  23d  of  Twelfth  month,  1777, 
and  continued  to  reside  with  his  parents  un- 
til the  seventeenth  year  of  his  age,  when  he 
was  placed  in  the  family  of  a  relation  as  an 
apprentice,  in  which  he  remained  until  the 
year  1800,  when  he  removed  and  settled  in 
Rahway,  and  soon  after  entered  into  the 
marriage  state  with  Phebe  Hallet,  a  member 
of  that  meeting. 

;  In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1804  he 
removed  to  Baltimore,  and  became  a  mem- 
ber of  Baltimore  Monthly  Meeting. 

Very  early  in  life  he  was  favored  to  see 
the  excellence  of  Christianity  as  professed  by 
the  Religious  Society  of  Friends,  and  by 
obedience  to  its  Divine  manifestations  in 
himself,  he  was  preserved  from  the  corrup- 
tions of  the  world,  and  gradually  prepared 
for  usefulness  in  the  Church. 

When  about  thirty  three  years  of  age,  his 
mind  became  deeply  impressed  with  the  be- 
lief that  a  dispensation  of  the  Gospel  minis- 
try was  committed  to  him,  and  having  passed 
through  the  necessary  baptisms  for  this 
weighty  service,  he,  in  much  humility  and 
feeling,  appeared  in  our  meetings  to  the  satis- 
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faction  of  Friends,  and  to  the  edification  of 
the  body. 

The  care  and  support  of  a  family  having 
devolved  upon  him,  he  was  diligent  in  atten- 
tion to  his  business ;  and  in  the  early  part  of 
his  life  did  not  feel  himself  called  to  travel 
much  abroad  as  a  minister,  but  was  concerned 
to  set  a  good  example  at  home,  not  only  in 
attendance  of  religious  meetings,  but  in  the 
various  concerns  and  duties  of  civil  life. 
His  ministry  was  sound  and  edifying — the 
fruits  of  a  living  concern  for  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  his  hearers;  and,  although  not 
with  eloquence  of  speech,  or  any  desire  to 
fill  their  ears  with  unfelt  truths,  it  was  in  the 
demonstration  of  the  Spirit,  and  under  a  liv- 
ing concern  to  draw  the  attention  from  out- 
ward dependencies,  to  the  inward  evidence 
of  Divine  truth,  as  the  only  means  of  man's 
salvation. 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  with  the  unity 
and  approbation  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  he  visited  several  of 
the  Yearly  Meetings  of  Friends  on  this  con- 
tinent, as  also  a  number  of  the  other  meet- 
ings of  Friends  in  different  sections  of  the 
country,  to  the  satisfaction  of  those  he  visited 
and  to  the  peace  of  his  own  mind. 

In  the  year  1848,  about  one  year  before  his 
decease,  he  attended  the  Yearly  Meeting  of 
Genesee,  on  his  way  to  visit  the  settlement 
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of  Indians  under  the  care  of  Friends  at 
Cattaraugus,  having  been  many  years  an  ac- 
tive and  deeply  concerned  member  of  the 
committee  who  stood  appointed  to  extend  as- 
sistance to  this  greatly  injured  people.  On 
his  return  from  this  service  he  expressed  the 
satisfaction  he  felt  at  witnessing  the  great 
improvement  that  had  taken  place  in  their 
social  and  moral  condition,  and  the  general 
comfort  in  which  many  of  their  families  now 
lived. 

From  this  time,  with  the  exception  of  his 
having  visited  Fairfax  and  Warrington 
Quarterly  Meetings,  and  the  Monthly  Meet 
ings  belonging  to  the  latter,  he  was  but  little 
from  home,  but  seemed  to  be  quietly  setting 
his  house  in  order  for  the  final  summons, 
which,  when  it  came,  found  him  not  only 
with  his  lamp  trimmed,  but  burning  with 
more  than  wonted  brightness. 

About  the  early  part  of  the  Seventh  month 
last,  his  health,  which  for  some  time  previous 
had  been  delicate,  began  sensibly  to  decline  ; 
he,  however,  continued  to  attend  meetings  as 
long  as  his  strength  permitted,  which  was 
until  about  four  weeks  before  his  decease. 

During  his  last  illness,  which  was  attended 
with  no  bodily  pain,  his  mind  was  preserved 
in  uninterrupted  peace.  He  expressed  an 
ardent  desire  that  the  Society  of  Friends 
might  become  more  faithful  to  the  cause  of 
truth,  and  in  the  support  of  the  valuable 
testimonies  that  had  been  committed  to  it. 
Referring  to  the  expressions  of  George  Fox, 
"  Friends,  be  faithful  to  the  Light,"  he  said 
he  believed  that  this,  if  followed  and  obeyed, 
would  be  found  sufficient  for  us  under  all 
circumstances.  Instead  of  this,  however,  he 
feared  too  many  were  seeking  an  easier  way 
in  which  they  might  find  liberty  to  travel 
more  comformably  to  their  own  natural  in- 
clinations. 

In  addressing  himself  to  a  Friend,  who 
sat  by  him  a  short  time  before  his  decease,  he 
expressed  his  deep  sense  of  the  Divine  favor 
in  that,  though  weak  in  body,  he  should  be 
so  entirely  frte  from  pain  or  uneasiness  of 
any  kind.  He  remarked,  as  he  lay  in  this 
quiet,  retired  state,  that  his  mind  had  often 
been  led  to  visit  the  meetings  of  Friends  in 
many  places,  and  to  lament  their  declining 
condition  ;  this,  he  said,  was  the  effect  of  un- 
faithfulness and  departure  of  too  many  from 
the  ancient  foundation  on  which  our  early 
Friends  were  concerned  to  build — a  humble 
dependence  upon  the  manifestations  of  Di- 
vine truth  on  our  minds. 

The  practice  of  reading  the  modern  publi- 
cations now  widely  circulated  by  speculative 
men  on  rrligious  subjects,  he  believed  had 
brought  darkness  and  confusion  upon  many. 
Some  of  these  appeared  to  be  deluding  them- 


selves with  the  opinion  that  they  had  ai 
vanced  to  a  higher  degree  of  religious  kno\ 
edge  than  our  predecessors,  but  in  the  ei| 
they  would  find  that  they  had  been  buildi) 
on  a  foundation  which  could  not  stand.  Tj 
truth  is  the  same  to  day,  yesterday  and  f< 
ever.  It  is  simple, — it  is  plain  ;  and  all  tb 
was  necessary5on  our  part  is  faithfulness  ai 
obedience  to  its  openings  and  requirements 

A  few  days  before  his  close  he  observed  ■» 
his  children,  who  were  attending  on  hi^ 
that  he  supposed  the  doctor  had  nearly  go, 
through  with  all  the  remedies  he  could  app 
for  his  relief.  One  of  them  answered  Sj 
believed  he  had,  and  she  thought  it  right 
should  know  the  physician  had  intimat< 
that  medicines  were  now  unavailing  excels 
as  palliatives,  but  that  she  expected  he  w 
resigned  and  felt  nothing  in  his  way. 

He  paused  for  some  time,  and  then  replie 
that  like  others  he  had  strong  earthly  tit 
that  he  felt  himself  a  poor  worm  of  the  du 
and  merited  nothing,  that  through  mercy 
saw  now  nothing  in  his  way,  and  that  he  h£ 
been  endeavoring  to  attain  to  that  state 
which  he  could  say,  "  Thy  will,  O  Lord,  1 
done." 

During  his  illness  he  often  reverted  to 
own  unworthiness  and  inability  of  doir 
much  good  for  the  cause  of  truth,  but  sa 
his  concern  for  its  advancement  was  abo> 
every  other  desire,  except  the  salvation 
his  own  soul.  He  observed  that  he  had  e 
deavored  to  be  its  advocate  as  ability  ha 
been  afforded,  and  had  felt  it  to  be  his  dul 
to  encourage  all  to  faithfulness  in  attendir 
meetings,  and  from  early  life,  when  in  healt 
had  done  so  himself,  and  knew  from  livi 
experience  there  was  sweet  comfort  in  i 
besides  it  was  no  more  than  our  reasonab 
duty. 

On  one  occasion  he  remarked  "  he  coul< 
with  sincerity,  say  that  he  felt  nothing  bi 
love  towards  the  whole  human  family,  aE 
desired  that  the  Lord  would  draw  them  moi 
and  more  unto  Himself,  and  gather  them  a 
by  the  crook  of  His  love.    He  added,  "  If 
have  ever  found  the  way  that  leads  to  tl 
knowledge  of  Divine  truth,  it  has  not  bee 
by  following  after  those  who  cry,  1  Lo  !  he™ 
is  Christ,  or  Lo !  He  is  there,'  but  by  drawinl 
nigh  to  and  becoming  centered  on  the  pow<| 
ot  Divine  love  in  the  soul." 

The  day  previous  to  his  death  he  lay  son: 
time  with  his  eyes  closed,  and  then  observe* 
"  It  is  a  very  serious  thing  to  think  of  pasl 
ing  into  a  state  of  fixedness."  One  presei  I 
replitd  ye«,  it  is  a  serious  thing,  but  with  hijl 
it  was  also  a  glorious  thing,  and  she  doubtq 
not  that  all  who  were  present  felt  the  desi 
that  their  latter  end  might  be  like  his,  aEi 
that  they  also  might  "  die  the  death  of  til 
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^righteous."  He  now  again  opened  his  eyes, 
H  and  looking  at  her,  said,  "  I  desire  not  great 
?  things,  for  I  deserve  them  not ;  all  I  ask  is  a 
^  place  in  one  of  the  least  of  my  Heavenly 
^  Father's  mansions." 

(c  A  friend  calling  in  to  see  him,  he  desired 
tDl  he  would  sit  near  him,  and  pathetically  ex- 
ported him  to  yield  obedience  to  the  Divine 
ts'  requisition,  remarking,  "  obedience  is  better 
^than  sacrifice,  though  we  know  both  are 
^  called  for,"  and  added,  "  I  believe  that  many 
Pfeel  much  more  interest  in  Society  than  they 
^manifest,  but  this  alone  will  not  do,  there 
sl'must  be  a  coming  up  to  the  work.  Oh ! 
^  that  there  was  more  individual  faithfulness, 
to  I  desire  thou  may  be  one  of  the  wise  ones. 
celThe  judgments  of  the  Lord  are  mixed  with 
Wmercy,  and  the  mercy  seat  is  above  the  judg- 
ment seat."  On  another  occasion,  alluding 
f  to  a  spirit  of  forwardness,  which  he  felt  con- 
strained to  testify  against,  he  said,  "  A  show 
to  of  religion  will  not  answer ;  the  external  ap- 
'  1  pearance  of  consistency  was  not  all  that  was 
ba  requisite  to  qualify  for  service,  even  though 
J 'there  might  be  a  willingness,  there  must  also 
ib'be  a  Divine  command,  as  was  exemplified  in 
the  case  of  Uzza,  when  he  saw  the  ark  of 
h'the  Lord  jostled,  and  believed  it  was  likely 
m  to  fall ;  under  this  apprehension,  feeling,  no 
sai doubt,  desirous  for  its  preservation,  he,  in  his 
Mown  will,  put  forth  his  hand  to  steady  it,  and 
ifwas  smitten  with  death."  A  lik  3  conse- 
eiquence,  though  perhaps  not  to  the  same 
ha -extent,  follows  every  unauthorized  service, 
lot;  At  another  time,  to  a  dear  young  Friend 
lin  with  whom  his  spirit  had  deeply  sympathized, 
iWhesaid,  "It  is  of  very  small  consequence 
'in  whether  we  are  found  doing  much  or  little, 
i  so  that  we  endeavor  faithfully  to  perform 
iblthat  which  is  required  of  us.  This  is  the 
test,  and  I  would  have  all  encouraged,  for 
ulcj Divine  goodness  often  makes  a  way,  where  to 
bo  the  human  understanding  there  appears  to  be 
an  no  way,  so  that  many  have  been  enabled  to 
lor  step  safely  along  in  a  path  which  the  vul- 
alture's  eye  haih  not  seen,  but  which  is  broad 
[f  enough  for  his  children  to  walk  in." 
thi.  "  yince  I  have  been  laid  on  this  bed  of 
iee  sickness  —I  cannot  call  it  of  suffering — I  have 
aer  felt,  and  for  many  years  previous,  a  deep 
/in  concern  that  we  nitty  pay  more  attention  to 
m  substantial  truths ;  and  as  it  regards  our 
religious  duties,  not  be  influenced  by  the 
om  theological  notions  of  the  day,  or  by  the 
v«  learning  of  meu  of  deep  scientific  research, 
itfibut  by  the  simple  teaching  of  the  spirit  of 
seni truth  in  our  own  minds,  which,  if  attended 
hu 'to,  would  be  sufficient.'  To  another  he  said, 
bte "  Let  thy  mind  be  turned  to  the  fountain  of 
3311  living  waters,  thou  wilt  never  regret  it,  and, 
an  when  called  to  bid  adieu  to  all  terrestrial 
'tb  things,  it  will  be  thy  stay  and  support. 


His  strength,  under  the  debilitating  effects 
of  his  disease,  continued  gradually  to  decline 
until  the  afternoon  of  the  20th  of  Eighth 
month,  1849,  when,  in  perfect  serenity,  and 
with  faculties  apparently  unimpaired,  he 
quietly  departed,  being  in  the  7 2d  year  of 
his  age,  and  a  minister  nearly  forty  years. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
PROMPTNESS. 

"  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do 
it  with  thy  might, "  are  the  words  of  inspired 
wisdom,  and  while  their  observance  does  not 
always  bring  success  to  an  undertaking,  it  is 
satisfying,  and  enables  us  to  bear  more 
patiently  any  failure  that  may  result. 

Like  many  of  the  habits  which  cling  to  us 
through  life,  promptness  may  in  some  degree 
be  traced  to  temperament,  but  is  largely 
dependent  on  early  training.  Some  persons 
are  constitutionally  slow ;  they  speak  and 
act  as  if  every  word  or  movement  was  the 
result  of  mature  deliberation. 

It  is  not  easy  for  those  of  quicker  motion 
and  more  ready  speech  to  accord  this  class 
full  justice,  yet  in  the  matter  of  promptness, 
when  the  time  comes  for  action,  the  more  de- 
liberate are  not  always  found  lagging  behind. 
Waiting  is  good,  but  waiting  and  watching 
are  better ;  the  waiting  condition  implies 
readiness  for  service,  and  in  no  sense  can  it  be 
construed  to  mean  inattention  or  indifference. 
It  is  scarcely  possible  to  set  too  high  an 
estimate  on  promptness,  when  we  consider 
how  much  it  influences  our  lives  and  our  hap- 
piness. In  our  business  affairs  it  is  indispens- 
able to  success,  the  commercial  standing  of 
trading  houses  and  corporations  being  esti- 
mated by  the  promptness  with  which  their 
pecuniary  obligations  are  met.  And  wh^n 
we  consider  our  social  requirements,  the 
prompt  response  of  feeling,  —  the  ready 
sympathy  of  affection  help  to  make  the 
roughest  and  most  undesirable  path  easy, 
and  enable  us  to  carry  the  heaviest  burthens 
with  cheerful  submission.  In  the  family 
circle  especially,  do  we  need  promptness  in 
the  thousand  little  offices  of  service  and 
sacrifice  that  our  relations  to  each  other  call 
for.  It  is  here  that  the  foundation  stones  of 
character  are  laid  and  cemented,  and  the 
ground  plan  must  be  broad  enough  for  each  to 
bear  its  proper  portion  of  the  superincumbent 
structure.  Most  of  us  have  to  lament  over 
weaknesses  that  mar  the  beauty  of  the  build- 
ing we  have  reared,  for  it  is  not  so  much 
those  parts  that  are  in  harmony,  to  which  the 
eye  of  the  observer  is  first  attracted,  but 
those  which  fail  in  some  curve  or  angle  to 
fulfill  the  expectations  of  the  beholder. 

Like  the  leaning  tower  of  Pisa,  we  see  at 
once  there  is  a  departure  from  the  strict  lines 
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of  harmonious  beauty,  and  all  after  exam- 
ination of  the  builder's  skill  or  the  sculptor*! 
art,  cannot  overcome  the  first  impression  made 
upon  the  mind. 

So  with  ourselves;  we  may  have  many 
adornments  of  taste  and  culture, — we  may 
have  so  regulated  our  lives  and  conformed 
them  to  the  divine  pattern,  that,  humanly 
speaking,  they  are  well  nigh  faultless,  yet,  if 
there  is  wanting  a  motive  power  to  bring 
into  service  as  occasion  demands,  and  with 
promptness,  the  reserve  forces  of  the  soul, 
they  avail  but  little.  It  is  hard  to  convince 
our  friend  who  is  in  trouble  that  we  have 
made  his  grief  our  own,  if  in  the  day  of 
sorest  trial  we  minister  not  to  his  necessities. 
And  on  the  other  hand,  how  can  we  expect 
others  to  take  up  and  carry  our  burthens,  if 
we  sit  supinely  and  heedlessly  down,  making 
no  effort  to  help  ourselves.  It  is  "  the  hand 
of  the  diligent  that  maketh  rich, " — rich  not 
only  in  that  which  relates  to  outward  pros- 
perity, but  in  those  far  more  important  and 
enduring  things  which  bring  peace  and 
eternal  happiness  to  the  soul. 

Let  us  be  willing  promptly  to  ask  or  ex- 
tend forgiveness,  when  a  wrong  in  word  or 
act  has  been  committed — and  make  greater 
diligence  to  fulfill  every  promise, — to  carry 
out  every  intention  for  good,  and  be  ready  to 
hand  forth  without  stint  or  measure,  what- 
ever is  ours  to  offer,  either  of  outward  good 
or  spiritual  blessing,  to  the  needy  or  suffering, 
for  it  is  only  as  we  thus  make  ourselves  min- 
isters of  good  to  others,  that  we  realize  the 
true  end  and  object  of  human  brotherhood. 

L.  J.  R. 

From  the  Christian  Register. 
DEBT. 

One  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  mod- 
ern life  is  debt.  In  a  certain  sense  we  might 
say  that  debt  is  a  sign  of  civilization.  To 
the  barbarian  the  thing  is  unknown.  And 
as  civilization  has  progressed,  so  debt  has 
increased.  From  ancient  to  modern  times, 
from  the  last  century  to  this,  from  1846  to 
1876,  it  has  become  immensely  greater.  Both 
public  and  private  debts  grow  with  a  fearful 
luxuriance. 

And  as  the  habit  of  borrowing  has  grown 
more  and  more  common,  there  has  naturally 
gone  along  with  it  a  change  in  the  way  debt 
is  viewed.  In  ancient  times  the  contracting  of 
a  debt  was  looked  upon  almost  with  horror, 
and  if  contracted  it  was  most  sacred.  The 
Jewish  law  thundered  against  the  taking  of 
interest  on  a  loan.  It  must  be  only  a  benev- 
olence, not  a  commercial  transaction.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  debtor  who  could  not  pay 
was  subject — not  only  under  the  Jewish  law, 
but  under  the  Roman,  and  until  the  last  cen- 


tury under  the  English  and  Continental — t©l# 
most  severe  penalties. 

In  this  country,  and  within  the  last  gene- 
ration, all  this  has  been  changed.    Debt  is  a 
thing  no  longer  dreaded  or  considered  blam- 
able.    Even  the  failure  to  pay  a  loan  is  con-  fcrnp' 
sidered  no  very  serious  peccadillo.    If  a  man  %a. 
wants  something  and  cannot  pay,  he  does  not 
refrain  from  buying,  but  he  buys  on  time  ;  jrild 
and  if,  when  the  time  is  up,  he  is  deficient 
again,  he  gets  an  extension  ;  and  if  when  the 
extension  is  exhausted  he  is  still  unable  tof 
meet  his  payments,  he  simply  goes  into  bank- 
ruptcy,— hands  over  what  he  has  left,  gets 
the  slate  wiped  off  clean,  and  starts  afresh, 
with  little  or  no  disgrace  attaching  to  him. 
because  of  the  operation.    Men  sometimes 
fail  on  purpose  to  make  money,  and  when, 
they  cannot  live  on  what  they  own,  live  on 
what  they  owe.     .  . 

Now  there  are  many  debts  honestly  con- 
tracted, where  the  means  of  repayment  are 
clearly  and  certainly  foreseen.  There  are 
many  debts  which  are  a  benefit  as  well  to  thei 
creditor  as  to  the  debtor.  The  credit  system, 
is  an  immense  aid  and  stimulant  to  business, 
commerce,  and  all  kinds  of  material  improve- 
ments and  enterprises.  Nevertheless,  like 
other  stimulauts,  it  is  apt  to  be  used  to  excess,, 
and  to  be  followed  by  a  reaction*  It  is  just 
such  a  reaction  that  our  country  has  been  in 
for  the  last  two  years.  The  process  of  recov- 
ery is  slow,  for  it  is  a  long  and  a  hard  bout 
that  the  nation  has  been  in.  Before  the  finan- 
cial soberness  passes,  it  is  well  to  look  seriously 
at  this  subject  of  debt. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  clear  that  a  man 
ought  not  to  leave  standing  against  him  any 
debt  which  he  can  pay.  A  debt,  as  the  namo 
indicates,  is  something  due, — a  duty.  What 
we  owe  we  ought,  both  etymologically  and 
morally,  to  refund.  The  unsettled  debt  keeps- 
from  the  creditor  something  that  is  his.  You 
have  no  right  to  keep  it  in  your  custody, 
subject  to  the  contingencies  that  may  befall 
you  and  yours,  while  you  can  give  it  to  its. 
proper  owner.  Very  likely  it  is  but  a  dollar 
or  two.  All  the  less  excuse  for  not  paying 
it.  All  the  more  likelihood  that  to  the 
washerwoman  or  seamstress  that  small  sum  is 
more  important  than  many  hundreds  to  a 
large  money-lender  or  dealer.  He  who  will- 
fully abstains  from  paying  a  man  any  just 
debt  which  he  is  able  to  pay,  is  as  much  of  a 
robber  as  if  he  took  the  money  by  force  out 
of  his  neighbor's  pocket-book,  and  should  be 
covered  with  as  much  disgrace  in  the  eyes 
of  all  honest  men. 

And  it  is  the  part  of  expediency  as  well  a& 
of  honesty,  to  settle  debts  promptly,  nay,  to 
keep,  as  far  as  possible,  from  contracting 
any.    While  a  man  owes  anything,  the  safest 
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place  he  can  put  any  money  now  in  his  hand, 
or  at  any  time  coming  to  him,  is  in  the  hands 
^  of  the  creditor  to  whom  it  is  due. 
!  5  He  who  does  not  pay  as  he  goes  seems  to 
21  have  more  than  he  really  owns,  and  so  is 
11  tempted  to  spend  the  cash  on  hand,  which 
ai  falsely  seems  a  surplus,  in  various  extrava- 
10t  gances, — costly  toys,  luxurious  pleasures,  or 
e!  wild  speculations  of  various  sorts.  Buying 
Q'  on  credit,  he  has  to  pay  more.  The  mer- 
^  «chant  who  trusts  must  add  to  his  prices  the 
to  interest  on  his  bills  for  the  time  they  have  to 
k  run,  and  also  an  extra  per  cent,  to  cover  the 
t8  more  or  less  bad  debts  that  he  loses.  The 
\  sound  are  thus  "  bled "  for  the  unsound. 
^  Moreover,  when  some  time  elapses  before  a 
68  bill  is  settled,  matters  can  no  longer  be  accu- 
!11  rately  remembered.  The  debtor,  in  fact, 
)n  finds  it  too  troublesome  and  too  useless  to 

*  scrutinize  his  bills,  and  so,  when  at  last 
^  forced  to  pay,  settles  the  whole  account  just 
"e  as  it  happens  to  be  presented. 

e  :  The  cash  principle,  then,  or  that  short 
&  -credit  which  is  equivalent  to  it,  is  not  only 
11  ?honest,  but  the  best  for  all  commercial  and 
3»  domestic  trading  to  be  conducted  upon.  It 
;-  is  difficult,  of  course,  at  first,  to  conform  to 
8  it,  as  it  is  for  one  who  has  long  used  fiery 
s  alcoholic  potions  to  come  down  to  the  sim- 
t  pie  draught  from  the  well ;  but,  like  that,  it 

*  is  most  healthful,  and  eventually  as  pleasant. 

But  suppose,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  one 
t  has  no  ready  money  to  pay  with.    The  curt 

•  but  just  retort  is,  wait  till  you  have.  Stop 
1  right  there.    Stop  pretending  to  buy  what 

you  cannot  really  pay  for.    It  may  be  very 
t  disagreeable,  very  mortifying,  to  go  without 
what  you  want,  to  refrain  from  doing  as  you 

•  would  like,  to  say  "  No  I  can't  afford  it, " 
I  to   the  solicitations  of  friends,  tradesmen, 

pleasure,  comfort,  art,  but  it  is  the  honest 
'  way.  The  purchasing  or  consuming  or  bor- 
rowing on  a  promise  to  pay  that  which  we 
•do  not  expect  to  pay  for,  or  see  any  clear  or 
speedy  prospect  of  being  able  to  pay,  reflects 
•dishonor  on  any  one  who  does  it. 

The  fact  is  that  generally  we  can  pay  if 
we  are  willing  to  make  the  necessary  sacri- 
fice, sell  bond  or  stock,  house  or  furniture  or 
jewel,  reduce  our  style  of  living  to  the  lower 
level  that  alone  we  can  afford.  The  truth  is 
that  we  are  disinclined  to  do  any  such  thing 
except  in  the  last  emergency.  What  gets  us 
into  debt,  keeps  us  in  debt,  the  living  beyond 
our  means.    We  must  keep  up  appearances  ; 

we  must  be  genteel  

This  is  the  beginning  of  the  evil,  and  what 
are  its  results  ?  A  secret,  constant  harass- 
ing ;  a  leaden  weight  about  the  neck ;  paral- 
ysis of  the  best  energies  of  the  soul ;  con- 
stant exposure  of  integrity  to  the  strongest, 
most  subtle  temptations.    The  debtor's  life 


becomes  a  make-shift,  one-half  spent  in  hid- 
ing from  duns,  or  making  up  excuses  and 
pretexts  and  false  promises  to  his  creditors 
till  all  sense  of  shame  is  lost ;  the  other  half 
of  his  existence  in  scouring  the  streets  and 
the  lists  of  his  acquaintances  for  loans,  rush- 
ing into  promising  speculations,  entangling 
himself  deeper  and  deeper,  till  the  inevitable 
crash  comes  at  last,  and  the  fine  show  of 
appearances  is  proved  to  be  the  pitiable  sham 
it  has  always  been. 

There  is  one  remedy,  and  only  one,  for 
this.  It  is  to  look  your  position  manfully  in 
the  face,  and  find  out  just  how  much  your 
income  is,  and  what  scale  of  living  will 
bring  your  expenses  inside  of  it,  and  then 
resolutely  adhere  to  that.  If  it  is  necessary, 
be  not  ashamed  to  make  a  radical  change 
in  your  style  of  living.  It  is  astonishing  how 
much  it  costs  to  live  respectably,  but  equally 
astonishing  on  how  little  one  can  live  when 
he  comes  down  to  the  bare  necessities  of  life. 
Thoreau  lived  on  forty  dollars  a  year,  and 
we  have  known  gentlemen  and  ladies  who, 
without  going  to  the  woods,  lived  in  health 
and  dignity  on  a  very  small  income.  No 
matter  how  meagre  the  fare,  how  shabby  the 
dress,  if  it  be  honestly  obtained.  Let  us 
have  substance,  not  show;  the  gentleman, 
not  the  gent. 

And  this  duty  of  paying  promptly  all 
debts  that  can  be  settled,  and  resolutely 
keeping  out  of  contracting  new  ones,  for- 
bearing to  buy  what  we  cannot  pay  for,  applies 
to  collections  of  individuals,  such  as  towns, 
cities,  states,  religious  societies,  etc.,  just  as 
much  as  to  individuals.  Nothing  wrong  can 
be  made  right  by  more  persons  sharing  in  it. 
If  it  is  not  right  for  a  citizen  to  treat  himself 
to  an  elegant  pleasure  garden  when  he  has 
not  wherewithal  to  pay  for  it,  it  is  not  for  a 
city.  If  it  is  not  right  for  a  private  indi- 
vidual to  issue  a  promissory  note  and  never 
redeem  it,  it  is  not  for  a  nation.  If  it  is  not 
right  for  a  man  to  build  a  house  far  beyond 
his  means,  it  is  not  for  a  parish.  The  new 
State  House  may  be  very  elegant,  the  school- 
house  just  what  is  needed,  the  park  delight- 
ful ;  but  if  to  the  mind's  eye  they  are  plas- 
tered over  with  architects,  and  mechanics' 
bills,  there  is  little  pleasure  in  contemplating 
them.  The  church  may  be  beautiful  with 
everything  that  art  can  contribute  and  taste 
suggest ;  but  what  a  mockery  its  dedication 
to  God,  when  the  congregation  have  no  real 
title  to  it,  and  the  auctioneer's  hammer  hangs 
suspended  over  it,  not  unlikely  to  knock  it 
down  any  day  to  the  highest  bidder  to  be 
used  for  any  purpose  he  chooses. 


If  Christians  lived  nearer  to  God,  they 
would  have  no  difficulty  in  loving  one  another. 
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A  WOMAN  WHO  HAD  NO  CHANCE. 

We  are  tempted  to  give  a  sketch  of  a 
woman  still  living,  because  hers  is  so  com- 
mon a  character  and  history  that  any  village 
or  inland  town  may  claim  half  a  dozen  origi- 
nals of  both  ;  there  will  certainly  be  no  dan- 
ger of  recognition.  On  one  of  the  earlier 
days  of  this  month  the  woman  of  whom  we 
speak  went  to  Philadelphia  to  lay  in  stock  ; 
she  keeps  a  small  dry  goods  and  trimming 
store  in  a  thriving  town.  She  went  out  to 
look  at  the  Centennial  buildings,  at  the  de- 
partment tor  women's  work,  for  which  women 
alone  have  paid ;  she  saw,  too,  some  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  her  own  sex  at  work. 
Noticing  her  wistful  face,  one  of  the  busy 
ladies  said  :  "  Can  you  not  do  something  for 
us  in  your  own  town  ?  Women  of  intelli- 
gence and  patriotism  ought  to  come  to  the 
front  now  to  help  their  country."  "  I  can 
do  nothing,"  replied  the  visitor.  "  I  am  not 
a  woman  who  can  come  to  the  front.  My 
daughter  is  at  work  for  you,  however,"  she 
added  with  a  slight  glow  of  pride.  She  went 
home  with  a  bitter  sense  of  humiliation.  She 
was  born,  she  thought,  a  generation  too  soon. 
If  she  were  a  young  girl  now,  what  careers 
were  open  for  a  woman  of  ability,  and  she 
knew  she  had  ability.  There  were  chances 
now  on  every  side  to  develop  onesself  and  to 
help  others.  But  it  was  too  late  for  her. 
She  must  die  as  she  had  lived — nothing  and 
nobody.  There  is  a  plenty  of  such  morbid 
maundering  among  women  nowadays.  Mrs. 
— White,  let  us  say — (there  are  hundreds  of 
her  class  among  the  Whites  and  Blacks  and 
all  the  other  colors),  went  home  to  her  village 
and  her  shop.  It  was  a  shop  where  she  sold 
the  plainest  of  wares, — she  had  neither  money 
to  buy  the  pictures  or  bric-a-brac  for  which 
her  soul  longed  in  the  city,  nor  customers  to 
whom  she  could  sell  them ;  the  village  was 
an  isolated  one,  where  the  crops  and  gossip 
supplied  subjects  for  all  mental  exercise. 
Some  day,  perhaps,  facts  and  thoughts  from 
this  wider,  outer  world  would  penetrate  its 
dull  atmosphere,  but  not  while  she  lived ; 
she  had  too  nearly  run  her  course  for  that. 

The  history  of  the  woman  was  this:  she 
had  great  beauty  when  a  girl, — not  mere 
prettiness,  but  a  rare,  absolute  beauty.  She 
had  also  a  nimble,  receptive  intellect,  of  quite 
as  good  calibre  as  those  of  the  women  who 
have  made  themselves  public  name  and  posi- 
tion ;  in  short,  she  began  life  with  good  capi- 
tal. But  opportunity  was  wanting  to  use 
it.  Her  beauty  made  her  the  belle  of  the 
county.  She  married  a  well-to-do  farmer, 
who  lost  his  property  by  mismanagement, 
died,  and  left  her  with  a  house  full  of  healthly, 
head-strong  boys  and  girls  to  feed,  clothe, 
educate  and  bring  up  rationally  and  piously. 


She  did  not  sit  down  to  sew  ;  the  needle  was 
too  small  a  tool  for  such  a  weighty  work. 
She  opened  a  dairy,  a  laundry,  a  vegetable- 
garden.  As  one  staff  broke  down,  she  tried 
another,  finally  settling  down  in  the  shop 
which  she  now  owns,  which  is  the  largest  in 
the  country. 

In  the  meantime  she  has  had  a  tough  struggle 
to  pull  the  children  along  and  up,  for  she 
was  resolved  that  they  should  rise  above  her 
own  standing  ground.  There  was  one  son 
whom  she  sent  to  college,  and  who  began  to 
drink  as  soon  as  she  had  him  at  work  attend- 
ing the  lectures  at  Philadelphia.  Twice  the 
poor  woman  crossed  the  mountains  and  ran- 
sacked the  great  city  to  find  him  in  some  den 
of  misery ;  for  more  than  a  year  she  kept 
him  under  her  own  eye  every  moment,  while 
the  poor  wretch  fought  the  devil  of  drink, 
nursing  him  tenderly,  as  though  he  were  still 
a  baby,  with  agony  of  soul  to  which  the  pains 
of  his  birth  were  nothing.  The  boy  con- 
quered at  last.  He  is  now  the  leading  phy- 
sician in  his  native  place,  a  man  of  great 
force  and  stability  of  character ;  arid  he  is 
fond  of  telling  his  boys  that  all  he  is  he  owes 
to  his  mother.  There  was  the  oldest  girl,  too, 
who  had  spinal  complaint,  and  for  years  lay 
a  hopeless  cripple  in  the  little  chamber  over 
the  shop.  Everybody  in  the  village  remem- 
bers how  dainty  and  cheerful  a  place  the  lit- 
tle chamber  was,  and  how,  no  matter  what 
drudgery  or  anxiety  waited  for  the  poor 
mother  outside,  she  never  entered  its  door 
but  with  a  smiling  face.  Everybody  knows 
the  hard  work  and  saving  and  stinting  sha 
practised  for  years  to  educate  the  other  chil- 
dren, to  give  a  son  a  start  in  Kentucky  and 
buy  a  daughter  a  In  use  and  outfit  when  she 
was  left  a  widow.  They  are  all  married  or 
happily  settled  now.  The  poor  cripple,  after 
her  years  of  pain,  is  at  rest  in  the  green  hill- 
side. The  mother  lives  alone,  with  such 
grandchildren  as  can  be  spared  to  her  now 
and  then.  Her  youngest  girl  went  as  a 
teacher  to  Ohio,  then  entered  a  college  where 
both  sexes  were  admitted ;  now  she  is  in  this 
city  earning  her  living  by  drawing,  writing 
for  one  or  two  weekly  papers,  etc.  It  is  she 
who  is  working  for  the  woman's  department 
of  the  Centennial.  She  is  a  brilliant  talker ; 
she  glances  over  the  current  subjects  of  the 
day  in  a  light,  touch-and-go  way,  which  be- 
wilders her  mother  with  the  profundity  of 
her  knowledge.  "  If  she  had  had  Betty's 
chance!"  she  thinks,  she  too  might  have 
played  a  great  and  worthy  part  in  life. 

There  are  many  women  of  her  age  and 
class  who  have  this  morbid  discontent  just 
now.  But  the  Judge  who  shall  weigh  her 
work  and  her  daughter's  and  that  of  each 
and  all  of  us,  has  other  scales  than  ours.—  Trib.. 
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"CHAMPIONS  OF  THE  SPIRIT." 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says  "  The  Ger- 
man travelers,  Dr.  Radde  and  Dr.  Sievers, 
have  published  an  account  of  their  journey- 
in  the  Caucasus  last  year,  in  which  there  is  a 
curious  description  of  a  Russian  sect  called 
the  Duchobory,  or  'Champions  of  the  Spirit/ 
This  sect  was  founded  in  the  middle  of  the 
last  century  by  a  discharged  soldier  in  the 
Government  of  Kharkoff.  In  1768  the 
Duchobory  openly  announced  to  the  authori- 
ties at  TambofF  that  they  would  not  in  future 
make  use  of  any  churches,  sacred  pictures  or 
religious  forms  or  symbols  of  any  kind  what- 
ever, but  only  'pray  to  the  invisible  God.' 
As  this  sect  not  only  aimed  at  the  destruction 
of  the  State  Church,  but  threatened  to  cause 
serious  disturbances  among  the  people,  its 
members  had  to  suffer  much  persecution  un- 
der the  Government  of  the  Empress  Cathe- 
rine ;  and  they  were  so  badly  treated  by  the 
members  of  the  orthodox  faith  that  they  emi- 
grated in  a  body  to  the  Government  of  Tauris, 
where  they  were  permitted  by  the  Emperor 
Alexander  I  to  settle  in  a  district  of 
Malotchnaya.  Here  the  Duchobory  became 
very  prosperous ,  and  under  a  ukase  of  the 
year  1816,  which  publicly  recognized  their 
blameless  life,  they  were  allowed  to  remain 
unmolested  till  1840,  when  the  Emperor  Nich- 
olas ordered  them  to  be  sent  into  Transcau- 
casia. They  are  now  living  in  eight  settle- 
ments on  the  Turkish  frontier.  They  have 
no  churches,  preachers  or  forms  of  prayer. 
They  do  not  make  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and 
their  only  hymns  are  a  series  of  proverbs, 
which  are  transmitted  verbally  from  genera- 
tion to  generation.  Their  prayer  meetings 
take  place  in  a  private  house.  They  sit 
down,  the  men  on  one  side  and  the  women 
on  the  other,  and  sing  their  hymns  singly  or 
in  chorus  ;  after  which  they  bow,  shake  hands, 
and  embrace  each  other.  The  '  chief  advi- 
ser '  of  the  community  is  now  a  widow  of 
thirty,  named  Lukeria  Wassilewna  Tolmas- 
howa." — Eve.  Telegraph. 


LOCAL  INFORMATION. 

Friends  of  Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  have  a  small 
but  comfortable  and  convenient  brick  meet- 
ing-house, situated  in  a  central  part  of  the 
borough,  and  made  cool  and  inviting  by  the 
grateful  shade  of  several  large  trees. 

I  sat  with  them  on  First-day  last.  The 
building  is  two  stories  high,  the  first  floor 
being  used  for  school  purposes.  At  half  past 
nine,  the  children  of  the  First-day  School 
assembled  with  their  teachers,  the  former 
quite  promptly,  and  looking  bright  and  happy 
as  children  in  the  First-day  Schools  usually 
do.    There  are  six  classes,  one  of  boys  only, 


and  taught  by  a  man — the  others,  excepting 
the  largest  class,  were  composed  of  both  boys 
and  girls,  and  were  taught  by  women. 

The  exercises  lasted  one  hour,  and  were 
similar  to  other  schools  that  I  have  attended. 
I  was  impressed  with  the  interest  of  the 
scholars.  If  I  were  to  say  what  I  thought 
the  most  striking  feature  of  the  school,  it 
would  be  that  the  children,  and  not  the 
teachers,  lead  in  the  work. 

The  superintendent  seemed  alive  to  the 
interests  of  the  school,  and  I  believe  if  all 
the  teachers  are  prompt  and  faithful  in  their 
several  classes,  good  and  permanent  results 
will  follow. 

The  meeting  was  well  attended  by  both 
old  and  young,  many  of  the  smaller  children 
being  present  with  their  parents.  The  occa- 
sion was  one  of  much  spiritual  exercise  to 
some,  and  all  seemed  to  feel  the  presence  of 
the  Master  of  Assemblies.  L.  J.  R. 

Sixth  month,  28th. 

[By  request,  we  call  attention  of  Friends 
to  the  following  note.  Eds.] 

The  few  Friends  residing  in  Peoria,  Illi- 
nois, have  held  meetings  twice  in  the  week 
at  private  houses  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
time  within  the  three  years  past.  Their  meet- 
ings are  frequently  attended  by  others,  and 
some  are  not  willing  to  impose  on  private 
families  and  so  stay  away.  So  friends  are 
endeavoring  to  procure  a  lot  and  erect  a 
house,  both  of  which  they  think  can  be  dorae 
with  an  outlay  of  $1,000.  As  they  are  few 
in  number  and  not  abundant  in  means,  it 
would  be  aiding  the  cause  of  Truth  if  such  as 
are  able  so  to  do  would  send  them  contributions 
which  would  be  gratefully  received.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  they  be  practically  encouraged 
by  liberality  on  the  part  of  those  who  enjoy  good 
meeting-houses  and  many  other  blessings* 
Remittances  may  be  made  to  Mary  R.  Ely, 
812  Second  St.,  Peoria,  Illinois.  .     R.  H. 


^SCRAPS^ 

FROM      UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 

"  Tired,  yet  happy,"  how  our  faith  gives  us 
the  sweet  in  the  midst  of  the  bitter.  No  fa- 
tigue of  body  that  it  does  not  compensate  with 
rest  of  spirit,  no  anxiety  of  mind  not  balanced 
with  peace  of  soul,  and  over  all  a  sense  of 
the  Divine  love  and  protection  that  increases 
our  faith  and  strengthens  us  for  each  day's 
burdens.  I  regret  thou  could  not  attend 
your  Yearly  Meeting,  but  believe  thy  absence 
will  be  to  thee  a  source  of  much  experience 
thou  could  not  perhaps  have  otherwise  had. 
In  these  ways  we  often  find  that  the  Divine 
I  will  is  better  for  us  than  our  own  plans  would 
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have  been,  and  we  thus  learn  not  to  mourn 
nor  suffer  unduly,  when  our  hopes  are  disap- 
pointed. 

It  does  often  seem  as  thou  sayst,  as  though 
afflictions  came  "  in  heaps."  Canst  thou  not 
through  thy  experience  comprehend  the  lan- 
guage of  the  psalmist,  "  Thou  shalt  not  be 
afraid  for  the  terror  by  night ;  nor  for  the  ar- 
row that  flieth  by  day  ;  nor  for  the  pestilence 
that  walketh  in  darkness."  To  me  there 
seems  to  be  a  grandeur  in  that  state  of  mind, 
where  none  of  these  troubles  bring  fear,  but 
through  faith  and  trust  we  are  enabled  to  do 
our  labor  in  quietness,  and  say  though  "  tired, 
yet  happy." 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

Correspondents  of  Monthly  Meetings 
will  confer  a  favor  by  furnishing  me  with  the 
names  and  address  of  such  of  their  members 
as  reside  in  Nebraska  or  its  vicinity,  the  ob- 
ject being  to  promote  a  better  acquaintance 
of  the  scattered  Friends  in  this  section  with 
each  other,  it  having  been  no  uncommon 
thing  for  such  to  reside  in  the  neighborhood 
of  their  fellow-members  for  years  without 
recognition  of  each  other. 

George  S.  Truman. 
Genoa,  Piatt  co.,  Neb.,  Sixth  mo.  2Qth,  1876. 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  SEVENTH  MONTH  8,  1876. 

A  Guarded  Education. — The  phrase,  a 
"  Guarded  Education, "  is  so  familiar  to 
Friends  generally,  that  we  sometimes  fear 
the  deep  significance  contained  in  it  is  lost  to 
the  many  and  treasured  only  by  the  few. 
This  would  seem  to  be  the  case,  when  we 
notice  the  ease  with  which  some  parents  sur- 
render their  children  to  the  influence  and 
training  of  others,  in  those  tender  years  when 
lasting  impressions  are  so  easily  made.  While 
it  is  necessary  in  most  cases,  that  our  chil- 
dren should  have  instructors  other  than 
their  parents,  is  it  not  incumbent  on  the 
parent  to  see  that  they  are  committed  to  the 
care  of  rightly  concerned,  prudent  teachers, 
as  our  discipline  says,  "  who  are  not  only 
capable  of  instructing  them  in  useful  learn- 
ing to  fit  them  for  the  business  of  this  life, 
but  to  train  them  in  the  knowledge  of  their 
duty  to  God,  and  one  towards  another  ?  " 
We  would  only  more  thoroughly  arouse 
,  the  concerned  parent  to  watch  with  untiring 
vigilance  the  physical,  mental,  moral  and 


religious  growth  of  the  child.    The  future  i 
usefulness  and  happiness  of  these  children  i 
are  so  influenced  by  every  little  act,  word  and  j 
deed  of  those  by  whom  they  are  surrounded, 
when  we  pause  to  think  of  it,  we  tremble  at 
our  responsibility.    But  let  it  be  met  cour- 
ageously, with  full  faith  that  the  reward  will!  f 
be  rich  if  we  only  have  high  aims,  and  doj  f 
not  weakly  surrender  the  more  important!  ' 
and  loftier  claims  of  the  mind  and  soul  to  5I 
the  lesser  ones  of  the  body. 

Let  the  higher  advantages  of  a  cultivated  ? 
mind,  with  good  care  of  the  physical,  and  a* 
gentle  arousing  of  the  spirit,  take  precedence  j 
of  the  struggle  to  accumulate  wealth,  by  I 
which  we  hope  to  obtain  for  ourselves  and 
children  ease  and  comfort.  Asubject  which  has  !l 
so  claimed  the  attention  of  our  Yearly  Meeting  f 
that  it  has  been  intrusted  to  the  care  of  a]  I 
large  committee  of  men  and  women  Friends,!  |i 
needs  to  be  brought  home  to  every  neighbor-]  • 
hood,  and  to  every  household,  where  a  child's* ! 
voice  is  heard.    Nor  would  we  stop  here.L 
Those  who  have  carefully  trained  their  own  jL 
flock,  and  are  now  free  to  help  others  with!  I 
words  of  cheer  and  counsel,  or  more  material  j ! 
aid ;  of  some  who  have  not  been  blessed  J 1 
with  this  most  sacred  task,  but  who  have  j 
means  at  their  command, — of  all  Friends, 
of  all  ages  who  long  to  see  our  Society  con- 1 1 
tinue  as  a  society  ;  of  all  these  we  ask  atten-  [ 
tion  to  this  subject,  and  a  practical  acknowl- 
edgment of  its  claims. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  TOUR  IN  LOWER  EGYPT,  f 1 
PALESTINE  AND  SYRIA. 

No.  14. 

After  calling  at  Tenedos,  we  entered  the  1 1 
Dardanelles  (Fourth  month  20th),  and  at  j 
daybreak  this  morning  (Fourth  month  21st) 
were  just  beginning  to  sight  the  cupolas  and 
minarets  of  Istamboul.    The  morning  was 
not  brilliant,  there  being  some  mist  and  mark- 
ings over  the  water,  so  that  the  colors  were 
not  well  brought  out ;  but  there  is  little  ex- 
aggeration in  what  any  one  has  written  of 
the  striking  features  of  the  approach  to  Con- 
stantinople.   We  anchored  in  the  Golden 
Horn  about  seven,  landed  about  eight,  and 
got  letters  about  ten.  We  think  it  wonderful 
to  have  been  so  far  preserved  on  our  journey.  1 
This,  although  the  most  eastern  and  remote  |< 
capital  in  Europe,  seems  almost  like  getting  | 
towards  home  again.    We  had  thought  of 
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}  returning  by  way  of  Varna  and  the  great 
i  cities  of  central  Europe ;  because  there  is  no 
I  way  of  visiting  Athens  without  a  break  in 

the  line  of  steamers,  involving  nearly  a  week's 
'  longer  absence.    A  party,  however,  having 

been  made  up  of  about  twenty  of  the  more 

•  enthusiastic  about  Athens,  our  friends  H.  and 
1  E.  N.  being  among  the  number,  we  have  de- 
j  cided  to  cast  in  our  lot  with  them,  and  to 
t  break  off  from  T.  Cook,  for  which  he  makes 

a  suitable  allowance.    (A  little  error  occurs 
]  here,  in  consequence  of  extracting  from  let- 
ters to  different  parties,  and  the  narrative 
I  goes  back  to  Fourth  month  17th.)  On  board 
j  the  "  Saturno,"  off  Smyrna.   Smyrna  is  a  very 
3  great  improvement  upon  anything  we  had 
'  previously  seen  in  the  East.    The  houses  are 
'  roofed  and  tiled,  much  more  substantial-look- 
1  ing,  many  of  them  elegant,  with  handsome 
j  entrance  halls,  and  courtyards  ornamented 
,  with  gardens ;  and  the  town  looking  very 
1  bright,  as  it  rises  in  terraces  from  the  water's 
1  edge,  backed  by  fine  mountains.    The  streets 
)  are  mostly  narrow,  though  not  so  close  and 
.  crowded  as  the  other  large  towns,  and  though 
,  generally  rough  pitched,  not  near  so  dirty — 
and  one  attempt  at  a  boulevard.    The  shops, 
'  too,  are  more  spacious  and  better  furnished, 
1  and  the  air  of  the  whole  place  much  more 
l  thrifty  and  enterprising.  The  Greek  element 
1  is  evidently  prominent,  both  in  feature  and 
I  manners.    The  situation  of  Smyrna,  at  the 
bottom  of  its  magnificent  bay,  is  admirable. 
3  Although  spacious  enough  to  float  any  amount 
i  of  navies,  it  is  so  completely  land-locked  that 
■  the  vessel  makes  three  points  of  the  compass 
.  — north,  east  and  due  south — in  anchoring. 
We  threaded  some  of  the  principal  streets, 
crossed  the  Railroad;   passed  a  cemetery, 
partly  walled,  adorned  with  a  thick  grove  of 
magnificent  upright  cypresses,  forty  to  fifty  feet 
i  high,  whose  dark  foliage  and  spiral  forms 
1  added  a  feeling  of  great  solemnity,  and  then 
clambered  up  the  eminence  overlooking  the 
town,  on  which  are  the  ruins  of  an  enormous 
;  md  fine  fortress  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It 
t  commands  a  splendid  view  of  the  town  and 
)  harbor.    The  reputed  spot  where  Polycarp 
1  ma  martyred,  marked  by  a  small  building 
j  ind  single  tall  cypress,  was  pointed  out,  near. 

•  In  returning,  we  lost  ourselves,  and  several 
j  )f  our  party  were  scattered  into  different 

•  mrts  of  the  town,  by  which  we  saw  more  of 
f  t,  but  it  proved  very  fatiguing  before  reach- 

•  ng  the  vessel  again  before  dinner  time.  The 
i  vind  got  up  in  the  night,  so  that  we  were  glad 
I  ve  were  in  harbor,  and  it  was  so  rough  that 
I  >nly  the  more  enthusiastic  went  on  shore  in 
,  he  morning  (the  18th),  in  the  small  boats, 
\  ven  to  attend  the  church  service  at  the  Brit- 
r  sh  Consul's.  We  spent  the  day  quietly,  not 
f  ;oing  on  shore  at  all ;  those  who  did  go  saw 


one  or  two  things  they  did  not  altogether 
wish  to.  They  were  introduced  to  a  slave- 
market  (principally  open  on  First-days),  on 
a  small  scale  to  what  it  used  to  be,  certainly, 
but  an  open  slave  "  store,"  seven  women  and 
girls,  and  two  boys.  They  asked  the  prices, 
especially  of  the  "  most  likely  "  young  women, 
and  were  semi-officially  informed  what  dis- 
count would  be  taken,  and  could  have  made 
a  deal!  There  will  probably  be  an  indigna- 
tion letter  in  the  "  Star,"  from  J.  R.,  after  the 
arrival  of  the  corresponding  post.  They  also 
saw  the  dancing  or  howling  Dervishes  to  not 
much  edification.  We  (Friends)  held  our 
little  meeting  *at  noon.  The  church  service 
was  read  on  board,  by  one  of  the  clergymen, 
in  the  evening,  followed  by  a  sermon -from  a 
dissenting  clergyman.  The  sea  had  become 
quite  calm,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  19th 
we  were  off  to  Ephesus,  as  already  related. 
On  our  return  from  this  trip  (the  captain  hav- 
ing kindly  agreed  to  extend  his  time  one 
hour)  we  almost  immediately  weighed  anchor, 
and  steamed  out  of  Smyrna  harbor  about  4 
P.M.  The  city  and  environs  looked  very 
beautiful  in  the  evening  light.  It  became 
too  dusk  to  distinguish  very  clearly  the  out- 
line of  the  island  of  Lesbos.  About  ten,  we 
called  off  Mitylene,  but  only  the  lights  of  the 
town  were  to  be  seen,  and  no  one  landed. 

Soon  after  daylight,  we  were  off  Tenedos, 
which  is  little  more  than  a  fortification.  It 
is  rather  a  clouded  sun,  and  slightly  murky 
atmosphere,  for  the  passage  of  the  Darda- 
nelles. It  was  very  interesting  to  see  the 
coasts  of  Europe  and  Asia  approach  so  near 
together,  the  former  rocky  and  barren  at  this 
point,  the  latter  soft  and  smiling.  Mt.  Ida 
was  pointed  out,  in  the  distance,  by  a  gleam- 
ing, silver  line  (snow),  and  Mt.  Athos  may 
be  seen  on  the  European  side  when  very  clear. 
The  town  of  Dardanelles,  in  Asia,  is  very 
pretty-looking ;  Sestos  and  Abydos,  on  the 
other  side.  The  reputed  Plains  of  Troy,  with 
the  larger  pyramidal  tomb  of  Achilles,  and 
the  smaller  one  of  Patrocles.  The  town  of 
Gallipoli,  with  its  needle  like  minarets,  on  the 
European  side,  very  pretty.  We  are  now,  at 
nightfall,  entering  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  It 
was  grey  dawn  on  the  morning  of  the  21st 
when  we  came  in  sight  of  the  prominent  cu- 
polas and  minarets,  caught  only  through  a 
slight  haze  resting  on  the  waters,  so  that  we 
had  not  altogether  one  of  those  brilliant  in- 
troductions to  this  august  city,  for  such  it 
certainly  i3  in  its  great  features  and  in  its 
approach.  We  steamed  round  the  "  Seraglio 
Point,"  and  anchored  in  the  Golden  Horn 
about  7  A.M.,  landed  on  the  Golata  side,  and 
got  through  the  solemn  ceremonies  of  the 
Custom  House  in  the  usual  way,  and  up  to 
this  hotel  about  nine  o'clock.    One  of  our 
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party  (whose  brother-in-law  is  Lord  Grey) 
and  her  attendants  remained  at  Bey  rout,  to 
see  and  to  do  something  more  in  connection 
with  Mrs.  Thompson's  Syrian  schools.  Our 
fellow-traveller,  so  far,  and  agreeable  com- 
panion's residence  being  at  Hampton  Court, 
she  most  cordially  invited  us  to  come  and  see 
her  on  our  return  home.  I  do  not  think  it  at 
all  needful  to  describe  Constantinople.  It  is 
done  sufficiently  in  books,  etc.  I  will  there- 
fore merely  mention  our  particular  doings, 
and  such  features  as  are  most  characteristic, 
or  that  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  no- 
ticed by  others.  As  soon  as  we  were  settled 
in  the  hotel,  and  had  breakfasted,  we  broke 
up  into. parties  of  eight  or  ten,  each  to  follow 
his  own  bent  and  inclination.  Of  all  the 
hotels  we  have  been  in,  I  think  this,  on  the 
whole,  is  the  very  oddest.  The  approach  to 
it  was  through  the  suburb  Galata,  where  we 
landed,  up  some  narrow,  twisted,  dirty,  ill- 
paved  water  side  streets,  into  the  principal 
street  of  Pera,  thronged  with  a  motley  tide 
of  passengers,  that  is,  the  whole  street's  width, 
for  there  are  no  proper  side  pavements,  and 
mounted,  by  a  series  of  rough,  broad  steps, 
right  across  which  men  and  horses  have  to 
ascend  and  descend,  but  they  are  used  to  it. 
The  hotel  was  near  the  highest  point,  at  the 
corner  of  a  narrow  lane,  but  great  thorough- 
fare, obscure  enough  in  the  entrance  from  the 
street,  but  with  an  imposing  interior,  very 
rambling  and  unequal  in  its  accommodation. 
The  landlord,  a  fine,  portly  gentlemanly 
Greek,  as  are  most  of  the  keepers  of  hotels 
frequented  by  Europeans,  and  speaking  Eng- 
lish perfectly,  as  indeed  do  most  of  the  at- 
taches to  a  remarkable  extent.  The  guide  is 
af  regular  professor,  mostly  attached  to  the 
hotels,  absolutely  necessary  in  finding  the  way 
about  Constantinople,  and  generally  to  be 
depended  upon.  Having  made  our  selection, 
we  started  in  company  with  our  friends,  the 
N.s,  etc.,  for  the  advantage  of  his  previous 
knowledge  of  the  city.  A  carriage  was  taken 
for  the  ladies,  and  of  the  more  advanced  of 
the  gentlemen  to  use  in  turns  ad  libitum ; 
the  pace  being  seldom  faster  than  walking 
over  the  steep  and  rough  ill-paved  streets. 
At  the  Pera  bridge  of  boats,  some  of  us  gen- 
tlemen took  a  caique  up  the  Golden  Horn  to 
a  point  where  the  carriage  was  ordered. 
There  we  visited  a  mosque,  into  which  no  In- 
fidel is  ever  admitted.  The  adjoining  mau- 
soleums are  appropriated  to  the  burial  places 
of  the  Pashas  and  their  families.  Some  of 
the  monuments  are  very  costly,  highly  gilt 
and  ornamented,  railed  in,  but  mostly  ex- 
posed to  the  heavens,  and  planted.  The  reign- 
ing Sultan  is  bound  to  visit  this  mosque  once 
in  the  year.  We  proceeded  to  a  cemetery, 
commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  city  and  the 


whole  length  of  the  Golden  Horn.    We  then 
walked  along  a  very  long  street  lined  with 
cemeteries.    One  of  the  most  characteristic! 
features  of  Constantinople  is  the  extraordif 
nary  number  and  crowded  occupation  of  thai 
cemeteries,  both  within  and  especially  withou 
the  walk.    Ten  miles  was  said  to  be  the  ex 
tent  of  them ;  the  depth  varies ;  they  ar< 
mostly  uninclosed;  the  Jewish  always  so 
generally  planted  with  the  tall,  dark  cypress 
and  all  extremely  neglected.    The  uprigh 
monumental  stones  of  the  different  classes 
occupations  and  sexes,  are  distinguished  b] 
the  sculptures  and  other  ornamental  emblem 
by  which  they  are  surmounted ;  such  as  s  j 
turban  in  stone  of  the  different  fashions ;  caps  1 
designs  of  the  calling  or  employment  for  th< 
men ;  flowers  and  fruits  emblazoned  for  thi 
women,  and  on  a  smaller  scale  for  the  chi! 
dren.    They  are,  however,  knocked  off  an*  i 
lying  about  in  every  degree  of  mutilation  an 
angle  of  prostration,  often  right  across  the  pat! 
ways,  making  them  difficult  and  dangeroi 
to  walk  along.   To  take  any  share  in  bearin 
a  corpse  to  the  grave  is  esteemed  highly  mer 
torious  by  the  Mahometans,  insuring  so  man 
days  of  happiness  in  heaven ;  and  we  saw  ii 
stances  of  the  eagerness  with  which  occupi 
tions  were  left  to  take  part  in  bearing  tl 
body  to  the  grave  when  one  passed  by.  W 
then  went  through  the  city,  and  outside  alon 
the  walls,  ascending  to  the  gate  by  whic 
Mahomet  II  effected  his  entrance  when  1 
took  the  city,    The  triple  walls,  defended  b 
strong  bastions,  partially  dilapidated,  rema 
for  many  miles.     A  splendid  view  of  tl 
country  beyond  is  obtained  from  near  th 
point,  looking  through  a  vista  of  dark  cypre 
upon  the  deep  ultra-marine  of  the  sea  of  Ma 
mora,  and  the  range  of  the  Asiatic  Mou: 
Olympus  caught  beyond.     Proceeded  sti 
along  the  walls  to  the  Seven  Towers,  ever 
where  cemeteries  —  cemeteries  even  aloi 
narrow,  dilapidated  streets.    Entered  by  tl 
gate— the  locality  of  the  State  Prisons, — ai 
then  a  very  long  walk  through  inferior  wate 
side  streets  till  we  regained  the  central  par 
of  the  city.    At  the  Mosque  of  Bajaze 
sacred  to  doves,  there  were  thousands  of  the 
birds,  fed  and  attended  to  by  a  Dervis 
whose  call  they  obey  with  a  touching  degr 
of  tameness,  to  the  amusement  and  adinii 
tion  of  visitors. 

It  was  now  late  in  the  afternoon,  but  1 
just  entered  the  bazaars,  though  the  tide 
business  was  past.  These  really  are  bazaa 
coming  up  to  what  our  notions  of  an  orienl 
bazaar  were  beforehand,  which  was  not  t 
case  in  either  Cairo  or  Damascus — arcad 
piazzas,  arranged  in  some  system  ;  lined  wi 
shops  filled  with  gorgeous  articles  of  ornam* 
and  the  different   manufactures,  especial 
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richly  embroidered  gold  and  silver  laces  and 
1  silk  fabrics  of  exquisite  workmanship,  jewelry, 
1  etc.,  etc.,  and  so  passed  on  over  the  Galata 
bridge  to  the  hotel,  considerably  fatigued  by 
the  long  round  ;  for  long  distances  and  steep- 
ness and  rough  pitching  of  the  streets,  are 
very  laborious  and  wearing  to  strangers.  The 
tremendous  heavy  loads  that  are  carried  by 
the  porters,  in  a  bent  position  by  knots  on 
their  backs,  who  go  straight  forward  by  dint  of 
'  their  momentum  ;  the  strange  wagons  drawn 
by  noble  oxen  ;  the  mixture  of  carriages,  the 
sedans  and  the  prancing  horsemen,  all  add  to 
the  difficulty  and  confusion  to  those  not  ac- 
customed to  it. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
CENTENNIAL  NOTES. 
No.  6. 

THE  KINDERGARTEN. 

Behold  the  child  among  his  new-born  blisses, 
A  six  years'  darling  of  a  pigmy  size  ! 
[See  where  'mid  work  of  his  own  hand  he  lies, 
j»Fretted  by  sallies  of  his  mother's  kisses, 
I'With  light  upon  him  from  his  father's  eyes  I 
[See,  at  his  feet,  some  little  plan  or  chart, 
:Some  fragment  from  his  dream  of  human  life, 
^Shaped  by  himself  with  newly-learned  art ; 

A  wedding  or  a  festival, 

A  mourning  or  a  funeral ; 

And  this  hath  now  his  heart, 

And  unto  this  he  frames  his  song  : 

Then  will  he  fit  his  tongue 
To  dialogues  of  business,  love  or  strife, 

But  it  will  not  belong, 

Ere  this  be  thrown  aside, 

And  with  new  joy  and  pride 
The  little  actor  cons  another  part ; 
Filling  from  time  to  time  his  "humorous  stage  " 
With  all  the  Persons  down  to  palsied  age, 
^That  life  brings  with  her  in  her  equipage  ; 

As  if  his  whole  vocation 

Were  endless  imitation, 
j —  Wordsworth. 

I  One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  our 
present  stage  of  civilization  is  the  thoughtful 
care  that  the  most  enlightened  educators  have 
recently  taken  to  make  their  methods  of  train- 
ing and  instructing  the  children  more  and 
more  in  accordance  with  reason  and  with  na- 
ture. 

Froebel's  theory  was,  that  the  little  child  of 
three  years  is  social,  and  should  have  com- 
panions ;  therefore,  it  is  not  well  to  leave  him 
in  solitude  at  home.  Since  he  is  active  and 
fond  of  making  things,  he  should  have  help 
and  encouragement  in  his  creative  impulses. 
Since  he  loves  the  earth,  he  must  have  a 
garden  to  cultivate.  Since  he  has  the  artistic 
faculty,  let  .him  have  scope  for  his  imitative 
action  and  appropriate  means  of  expression. 
He  has  curiosity,  and  should  be  taught  to 
think  and  discover.  He  has  devotional  in- 
stincts, and  should  be  led  to  trust  in  the  Di- 
vine goodness.    Said  this  wise  teacher  and 


lover  of  children,  "  God-trust,  rock  firm  God- 
trust  has  died  out  of  the  world.  The  kinder- 
garten shall  bring  it  back,  so  that  the  next 
generation  of  children  shall  be  God's  chil- 
dren." 

Long  ago  it  was  discovered  that  "  all  work 
and  no  play,  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy  ; "  and 
Froebel  has  sought  to  consecrate  the  play  of 
little  children  to  the  highest  purposes  in  de- 
velopment. Curiosity  and  constructiveness 
are  no  longer  to  be  rebuked,  but  used  to  serve 
the  ends  of  education.  He  calls  it  the  "first 
work  of  childhood,"  and  summons  the  adult 
world  who  have  in  some  way  managed  to 
clamber  over  the  hard  and  slippery  way  of 
childhood,  "  Come,  let  us  live  for  our  chil- 
dren." 

Many  will  ask,  "  Who  is  Froebel  ?"  We 
may  briefly  answer,  that  Frederick  Froebel, 
founder  of  the  "  Kindergarten "  system  of 
education,  was  born  in  Germany,  and  be- 
came a  pupil  of  Pestalozzi,  the  gentle  school- 
master and  friend  of  the  Swiss  peasant  chil- 
dren after  the  desolations  of  the  French  in 
the  Helvetian  lands,  and  became  a  warm  ad- 
mirer of  his  method  of  teaching.  But  Froe- 
bel discovered  defects  in  the  work  of  the 
Swiss  master,  and  saw  that  something  more 
was  required  to  engage  the  active  powers  of 
little  children.  After  carefully  studying  the 
spiritual,  moral,  intellectual  and  animal  na- 
ture of  the  child,  he  was  convinced  that  by 
the  old  systems  of  instruction,  the  harmoni- 
ous development  of  the  faculties  was  not 
secured,  but  that  the  memory  was  overtaxed;, 
the  moral  sentiments  neglected,  or  the  physi- 
cal powers  stunted,  while  the  inventive  and 
creative  genius  of  the  little  one  was  neglected. 
He  drew  a  lesson  of  practical  instruction  from 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  where  the  plant  grows 
to  perfectness  under  the  influence  of  pure  air 
and  good  soil,  needing  only  the  friendly  aid 
of  the  cultivator  to  help  and  not  to  thwart  its 
natural  impulse.  So,  said  the  philosopher, 
should  the  teacher  of  children  not  attempt  to 
force  the  mind,  but  simply  use  the  right 
means  and  materials  by  which  knowledge 
may  be  gained,  direct  the  awakening  faculties, 
form  the  habits,  educate  the  feelings  and  pre- 
serve a  pure  atmosphere  of  good  influences 
around  the  tender  human  plant. 

In  accordance  with  these  views  and  prin- 
ciples, he  gave  the  name  of  kindergarten 
(child  garden)  to  the  school  which  he  estab- 
lished, about  the  year  1840,  at  Blankenburg, 
near  Rudolstadt,  in  Germany.  Its  purpose 
is  thus  stated :  "  To  take  the  oversight  of 
children  before  they  are  ready  for  school  life  ; 
to  exert  an  influence  over  their  whole  being  in 
correspondence  with  its  nature  ;  to  strengthen 
their  bodily  powers  ;  to  exercise  their  senses  ; 
to  employ  the  awakening  mind;  to  make 
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them  thoughtfully  acquainted  with  the  world 
of  nature  and  of  man  ;  to  guide  their  hearts 
and  souls  in  a  right  direction,  and  lead  them 
to  the  Origin  of  all  life  and  to  union  with 
Him." 

The  results  that  have  grown  from  the  seed 
planted,  watched  and  watered  by  the  good 
German  teacher  are  before  the  world,  and 
many  gifted  pens  have  recorded  the  triumphs 
of  the  kindergarten  in  the  lands  where  it  has 
had  a  generation  of  practical  working.  But 
in  our  own  country  many  friends  of  all  prac- 
tical and  wise  advancement,  yet  ask  wonder- 
ingly,  "  What  is  the  Kindergarten?" 

To  answer  this  query  in  the  true  philo- 
sophical spirit,  has  been  erected  the  beautiful 
Crothic  school  house  close  by  the  side  of  the 
Women's  Pavilion  ;  and  here,  through  the 
faithful  efforts  of  the  venerable  Elizabeth 
Peabody  and  her  co  workers,  has  been  insti- 
tuted a  real  kindergarten,  with  a  skillful, 
trained  teacher,  who  purposes  to  show  visitors 
to  the  Centennial  just  how  the  work  of  child- 
gardening  is  carried  on.  The  interior  of  the 
house  has  been  left  unplastered,  the  rafters 
and  sides  being  merely  smoothed  and  var- 
nished. The  windows  and  transoms  are  of 
stained  glass,  representing  small  children  at 
play  and  in  different  attitudes,  several  of 
them  illustrating  pleasing  incidents  of  Bible 
story.  The  fireplace  is  of  brick,  with  a  tiled 
mantlepiece ;  and  singing  birds  in  cages,  and 
growing  plants  makes  this  sweet  shadowy  room 
a  grateful  retreat  from  the  glory  and  the  glit- 
ter of  the  Centennial. 

The  pupils  are  from  the  Northern  Home 
for  Friendless  Children,  in  this  city.  They 
are  attired  for  the  purpose  in  cool,  loose,  taste- 
ful garments — the  boys  in  blue,  faced  with 
white,  and  the  girls  in  pink,  trimmed  in  the 
same  way  ;  thus  carrying  out  consistently  the 
happy  simile  of  a  garden  of  flowers.  The 
teacher  is  slight  and  dark,  of  gentle  voice  and 
quiet  manners,  and  I  soon  found  myself  warm- 
ly in  sympathy  with  her  as  she  devoted  her 
patient  attention  to  her  little  company. 

The  desks  are  only  long,  polished  walnut 
boards,  neatly  inlaid  with  lines  of  light-colored 
wood,  forming  squares  an  inch  in  area.  They 
are  arranged  so  as  to  form  three  sides  of  a 
hollow  square,  and  are  just  of  the  right  height 
for  the  cozy  little  folding  chairs  in  which  the 
pupils  sit. 

My  first  visit  to  the  child-garden  is  short, 
and  the  exercises  are  in  progress  when  I  ar- 
rive. There  is  only  standing  room  in  the 
ample  recess  left  for  spectators,  but  I  am  im- 
mediately interested  and  attracted  by  the 
happy  scene  before  me.  Eighteen  picturesque 
.  little  creatures  are  seated  comfortably  in  the 
eighteen  little  camp  chairs,  and  each  is  fur- 
nished with  a  slate,  ruled  in  inch  squares,  and 


a  pencil.  The  teacher  stands  at  a  black- 
board, similarly  ruled,  and  is  drawing  vertical  * 
lines  of  graduated  lengths,  speaking  quietly 
in  description  of  the  work  as  she  proceeds,  f 
The  children  follow  her  correctly,  I  think,  !? 
and  must  understand  the  numbers  1,  2,  3,  4,! 8 
etc.,  as  well  as  the  terms  left,  right,  vertical, 1  "J 
etc.  This  exercise  is  only  continued  a  very  ot 
few  minutes,  when  the  teacher  sits  down  t0 
among  the  little  ones,  and  they  fall  to  draw- !  [." 
ing  something  according  to  their  own  fancies.!  J 
She  then  goes  round  among  them  giving  hints,  j' 
encouragement,  help.  One  little  fellow  seems  "e 
to  succeed  marvelously  to  his  own  satisfac-  F 
tion,  and  holds  up  his  slate  to  the  teacher,  , 
with  a  triumphant  laugh  of  joy.  She  gently  p 
approves,  and  very  soon  the  lesson  is  over.  * 

Then  the  teacher  and  an  assistant  lead  the 
children  in  a  winding  march,  keeping  time  iD 
to  a  pleasant  chant,  and  the  little  game  breaks  j 
into  another  more  intricate,  in  which  the  Jj 
movements  of  the  windmill  appear  to  be  the  ' 
inspiration.  After  this  comes  a  very  gentle  "° 
calisthenic  exercise,  suited  to  the  movements  "T 
of  such  young  muscles,  and  the  happy  little 
class  are  marched  out  into  another  room  to!  J 
the  sound  of  music.  ? 

These  games,  we  are  assured,  all  have  a  s 
meaning  and  an  object,  and  are  arranged  with 
a  view  to  the  harmonious  and  healthy  growth 
of  the  child's  mental,  moral  and  physical!  J 
nature.  I  was  especially  struck  with  the!  ;T 
friendly,  happy  tone  of  the  whole  thing  ;  the;  b 
sociability  and  spontaneity  of  the  exercises,  A 
the  merriment  and  the  laughter,  without  J 
rudeness,  with  which  the  teacher  seemed  in  J 
full  sympathy.  T 

I  find  it  stated,  that  if  one  of  the  pupils  de-  ti 
sires  to  vary  his  exercises  with  a  recitation  or  F 
a  song,  or  even  wishes  to  improvise  a  little,  J 
permission  is  granted  and  a  pleasant  inter- 
lude is  secured,  none  the  less  fascinating  for 
its  simplicity. 

All  this  patient  and  wise  direction  of  thel 
happy  impulses  of  childhood,  this  pleasant 
play- work,  which  is  more  interesting  to  child  !  b 
hood  than  veritable  unregulated  play  itself,,  N 
this  wise  progression  in  the  method  of  Nature!  "( 
will  not  be  without  its  great  results  in  thel 
training  of  the  rising  generation.    Germany!  I* 
and  Switzerland  have  made  the  longest  and  A 
most  thorough  trial  of  the  benificent  principle 
of  the  kindergarten,  and  the  surprising  re- 
sults are  now  before  the  world.    It  appearec 
to  me  that  the  wise  and  most  philosophic  sys'  ^ 
tern  of  education  in  the  great  German  land  anq  ^ 
among  the  great  German  race,  was  antagon 
ized  by  the  paralyzing  military  system  under  I. 
which  they  live,  and  which  has,  in  a  degree  |, 
been  forced  upon  them  by  the  circumstance  L 
of  their  geographical  position.    But  since  thi 
powers  of  light  are  evermore  stronger  thai 
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those  of  darkness,  there  is  no  room  left  for 
doubt  of  the  ultimate  result. 

Our  land  of  political  liberty  and  of  conse- 
quent political  responsibility  needs  more  than 
any  other,  perhaps,  the  most  philosophic  pos- 
sible training  for  its  children.  Nothing  can 
compensate  for  the  want  of  the  proper  culture 
of  the  little  child-plants  which  are  entrusted 
to  this  generation,  for  we  are  destined  to  be- 
queath to  them  a  solemn  weight  of  responsi- 
bility such  as  no  nation  ever  before  received. 
The  wisest  minds,  the  purest  hearts  may  well 
dedicate  themselves  to  the  holiest  duty  of  the 
present  time,  to  the  culture  of  the  tender  lit- 
tle human  plants  to  whom  we  bequeath  the 
high  estate  ofjj  rational  liberty  and  righteous 
iaw.    "  Come,  let  us  live  for  our  children." 

Having  prefaced  my  paper  with  the  elo- 
quent lines  of  Wordsworth,  I  will  borrow  an- 
other stanza  from  the  same  poem,  the  ode  on 
the  "  Intimations  of  Immortality,"  from  the 
"  Recollections  of  Early  Childhood."  What 
homage  is  this  to  the  little  child ! 

'Thou,  whose  exterior  semblance  doth  belie 

Thy  Soul's  immensity  ; 
Thou,  best  Philosopher,  who  yet  dost  keep 
Thy  heritage,  thou  Eye  among  the  blind, 
That,  deaf  and  silent,  read'st  the  eternal  deep, 
Haunted  forever  by  the  eternal  mind*— • 

Mighty  Prophet !    Seer  blest ! 

On  whom  those  truths  do  rest, 
Which  we  are  toiling  all  our  lives  to  find, 
In  darkness  lost,  the  darkness  of  the  grave ; 
Thou,  over  whom  thy  Immortality 
Broods  like  the  Day,  a  Master  o'er  a  Slave, 
A  presence  which  is  not  to  be  put  by; 
Thou,  little  Child,  yet  glorious  in  the  might 
Of  heaven-born  freedom  on  thy  being's  height, 
Why  with  such  earnest  pains  dost  thou  provoke 
The  years  to  bring  the  inevitable  yoke, 
Thus  blindly  with  thy  blessedness  at  strife  ? 
Full  soon  thy  Soul  shall  have  her  earthly  freight, 
And  custom  lie  upon  thee  with  a  weight, 
Heavy  as  frost,  and  deep  almost  as  lite  !" 

S.  R. 


UNTO  THE  LORD. 

BY  MARY  G.  BRAIN ARD. 


n  a  cathedral  spire,  aloft  and  lonely, 

Was  built  a  stone  of  workmanship  most  rare, 
Whose  wondrous  carving  might  be  noticed  only 
By  climbing  there. 

L  woman's  sight  grew  dim  before  this  altar, 

And,  binding  health  a  sacrifice  thereon, 
!h«  asked  that  here,  when  her  tired  hand  should 
I  falter, 

They  place  the  stone. 

Vhen  told  that  human  eyes  would  ne'er  rest  on  it, 

Sh«  said,  "  I  am  content ;  so  let  it  be  ; 
'or  holy  angels  may  look  down  upon  it — 
And  God  will  see." 

>  Life  !  lived  out  for  something  less  than  heaven, 

Thou  art  a  foolish  tale,  an  idle  word  ; 
I'hou  should'st  be  breath  breathed  back  whence 
thou  wast  given, — 

Unto  the  Lord. 


Unto  the  Lord  :  preface  to  days  unwritten  ; 

A  consecrating  praver  for  every  need ; 
A  benediction  when  the  heart  is  smitten  ; 
A  little  creed. 

Make  it  the  soul  of  joy  when  joy  is  swelling  • 

Make  it  the  sunshine  of  each  sunny  spot; 
Write  it  on  temple  wall,  and  lordly  dwelling, 
And  lowly  cot. 

Unto  the  Lord  : — say  it  where  hopes  are  lying 
In  quiet  graves  unnoticed  and  unstirred; 

Whisper  it  at  the  bedside  of  the  dying  

A  living  word. 

Stamp  it  on  weary  days  and  nights  of  waking, 

When  life  brings  naught  to  do  but  all  to  btar; 
Lay  it  upon  God's  heart  when  thine  is  breaking — 
A  silent  prayer. 

Be  this  thy  motto,  whether  thou  dost  hurry 
Into  the  thickest  fight  with  eager  powers, 
Or,  wearily  beside  the  stuff  dost  tarry — 
And  count  the  hours. 

Bring  thou  thy  "living  sacrifice"  with  meekness, 

And  lay  it  down  before  the  Lord  alone ; 
The  strength  which  finds  its  perfectness  in  weakness 
Will  claim  its  own. 

Let  not  thy  feeble  hands  shrink  back  or  falter 

Because  no  stainless  offering  they  lift ; 
The  spotlessness  of  the  all-perfect  Altar 
Shall  cleanse  the  gift. 

What  if  no  word  of  human  piaise  await  thee  ; 

What  if  thy  life-toil  bring  thee  no  reward 
When  hands  divine  stoop  down  to  consecrate  thee 
Unto  the  Lord  ! 

Each  little  nameless  act  of  love  and  duty, 

Each  cup  of  water,  by  thy  hand  bestowed, 
Shall  glow  with  soft  reflection  from  the  beauty 
Of  one  blest  word. 

There  is  a  wondrous  structure,  unseen,  holy, 

Forming  without  hands  in  the  moveless  skies, 
Whose  lofty  walls,  built  out  of  spirits  lowly, 
—  Do  silent  rise. 

When  "all  the  building  fitly  framed  together"' 

A  perfect  temple  of  the  Lord  shall  be, 
Angels  will  view  its  living  stones  forever — 

And  God  will  see. 
—  Timts  of  Refreshing. 


True  Taste.— Our  purity  of  taste  is  best 
tested  by  its  universality,  for  if  we  can  only 
admire  this  thing  or  that,  we  may  be  sure  that 
our  cause  for  liking  is  of  a  finite  and  false 
nature;  but  if  we  can  perceive  beautv  in 
everything  of  God's  doing,  we  may  agree 
that  we  have  reached  the  true  perception  of 
its  universal  laws.  Hence  false  taste  may  be 
known  by  its  fastidiousness,  by  its  demands 
for  pomp,  splendor  and  unusual  combination, 
by  its  enjoyment  only  of  particular  styles 
and  modes  of  things,  and  by  its  pride  also ; 
for  it  is  forever  meddling,  mending,  accumu- 
lating and  self-exulting;  its  eye  is  always 
upon  itself,  and  it  tests  all  things  around  it 
by  the  way  they  fit  it.  But  true  taste  is  for- 
ever growing,  learning,  reading,  worshipping, 
laying  its  hand  upon  its  mouth  because  it  is 
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astonished,  casting  its  shoes  from  off  its  feet 
because  it  finds  all  holy  ground,  lamenting 
over  itself,  and  testing  itself  by  the  way  it 
fits  things. — Rushin. 


There  is  a  still,  small  rain  from  heaven 
that  has  more  to  do  with  the  blessedness  of 
nature  and  of  human  nature,  than  the  might- 
iest earthquake  or  the  lovliest  rainbow. 


THE  PAESEES  OF  INDIA. 

In  walking  the  streets  of  Bombay,  you 
would  not  fail  to  observe  certain  men  of  an 
aspect  very  different  from  the  mass  of  tur- 
foaned  Mohammedans  and  half-clad  Hindoos 
who  were  passing  to  and  fro.  Tall,  erect,  with 
fair  complexions,  attired  in  long  white  robes 
reaching  to  the  calves  of  their  legs,  with 
sleeves  twice  as  long  as  their  arms  folded 
back  upon  them,  short,  wide  pantaloons  and 
vests  of  colored  and  embroidered  silk ;  these 
men  would  strike  you  as  having  an  air  of 
superior  intelligence  and  activity.  Upon 
their  heads  you  could  see  a  singular,  miter- 
shaped  cap,  made  of  an  immense  quantity  of 
dark  calico,  carefully  pinned  together,  while 
their  feet  were  encased  in  curious  sandals. 

These  are  the  famous  Parsees  of  India,  in 
many  respects  the  most  estimable  and  civil- 
ized of  the  peoples  who  are  settled  in  the  great 
peninsula.  They  are  only  to  be  found  in 
Bombay  and  its  vicinity,  and  in  all  number 
about  200,000.  Alike  in  their  history,  their 
appearance,  their  religion  and  their  customs, 
the  Parsees  are  in  very  striking  contrast  with 
their  Hindoo  and  Mussulman  neighbors.  Of 
Persian  descent,  the  disciples  of  the  great 
prophet  Zoroaster,  whose  faith  was  once  that 
of  all  Persia,  their  ancestors  were  driven  from 
their  native  land  by  the  Mohammedan  con- 
quest of  Persia,  under  the  Caliph  Omar,  in 
the  seventh  century.  A  small  remnant  of 
the  Zoroastrians,  indeed,  still  cleaved  to  the 
Persian  soil,  and  were  permitted  to  occupy 
one  of  the  most  barren  portions  of  the  king 
dom,  where  a  small  body  of  them  stiil  lin- 
gers ;  but  the  mass  passed  across  the  Persian 
Gulf  into  Hindostan,  where  they  received 
welcome  and  protection  from  the  B^jah  of 
Guzerat.  A  small  territory  on  the  coast  of 
Korkan  was  granted  to  them  by  a  Hindoo 
prince,  on  condition  that  they  should  adopt 
an  I  ndian  style  of  costume,  and  should  always 
abstain  from  partaking  of  the  flesh  of  the  ox 
— a  condition  which  they  have  faithfully 
obeyed  ever  since.  When  the  Mussulmans 
invaded  Eastern  Hindostan,  the  Parsees 
fought  on  the  side  of  the  Hindoos,  and  thus 
subjected  themselves  to  the  vengeance  of  the 
fierce  followers  of  the  prophet. 

When  the  English  acquired  their  dominion 


in  Hindostan,  they  were  not  slow  to  discove: 
the  virtues  of  the  Parsees,  and  the  value 
which  the  support  of  so  peaceable,  intelligeni 
and  energetic  a  race  would  be  to  them.  Th 
good  understanding  between  the  Parsees  am 
the  English  has  continued  ever  since ;  and 
of  all  the  Indian  races,  the  Parsees  are  a 
once  the  most  loyal  to  the  English  rule  anc 
have  the  most  readily  accepted  and  folio  wee 
in  the  grooves  of  English  civilization. 

The  Parsees  of  Bombay  are  the  richest 
most  prosperous  and  most  active  class  of  mer 
chants  in  India,  the  English  of  Calcutta  anc 
Madras  alone  excepted.  It  is  more  due  t( 
them  than  to  any  others,  that  Bombay  hai 
become  the  great  center  and  emporium  of  th< 
trade  of  Western  India.  Shrewd  and  in 
dustrious,  they  are  far  from  being  either  over 
reaching  or  parsimonious.  The  merchant 
of  European  and  American  cities  may  wel 
emulate  the  commercial  honesty  of  this  race 
They  are  also  lavish,  on  occasion,  with  thei 
wealth.  Their  hospitalities  are  famous,  an( 
the  best  native  society  is  that  which  gather 
in  their  houses.  They  are  full  of  public  spirit 
and  enter  into  public  affairs  with  a  zeal  am 
intelligence  which  have  been  of  the  greates 
service  not  only  to  the  English,  but  to  th 
good  weal  of  the  native  populations  of  Bom 
bay.  Among  themselves,  they  are  rather  \ 
brotherhood  than  a  class  or  race.  There  is  i 
genuine  freemasonry  among  the  Parsees,  eacl 
being  always  at  hand  ready  to  hflp  his  fe] 
low;  and,  thus  knit  together,  they  posses 
that  wide  and  strong  influence  which  is  th 
result  of  unity.  It  is  no  empty  boast  of  their 
that  throughout  their  community  there  is  no 
a  single  pauper  or  a  single  prostitute.  Thei 
schemes  of  benevolence  are  so  comprehensiv< 
and  systematic,  that  a  poor  Parsee  is  neve 
in  want  of  aid  or  employment,  while  a  sicl 
Parsee  has  always  a  hospital,  amply  provide* 
with  every  comfort  to  which  to  resort.  It  i 
very  rarely  that  a  Parsee  is  ever  brought  int 
court,  either  on  a  criminal  or  a  civil  charge 
Prompt  in  the  payment  of  their  debts,  almos 
invariably  true  to  their  engagemeats,  the; 
are  also  quiet,  orderly  and  law-abiding  Cen 
turies  ago  they  abaudoned  the  Persiai 
tongue  of  their  ancestors,  and  adopted  tha 
of  the  province  of  Guzerat,  which  was  thi 
place  of  their  first  settlement  in  Hindostan 
Gradually,  the  higher  ranks  of  the  Parsee 
have  adopted  English  as  their  language,  am 
in  many  Parsee  households  English  is  spoke 
more  frequently  than  Guzerati.  Their  icj 
terest  in  human  affairs  is  not  limited  to  thei 
trade  or  their  immediate  vicinity.  The  mor 
intelligent  Parsee  is  familar  with  events  noj 
only  in  England,  but  in  America.  It  is  : 
very  suggestive  fact,  that  during  our  Rebel 
lion  some  of  the  leading  Parsees  sentgenerou 
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gifts  to  the  Sanitary  Commission,  as  evidence 
of  their  sympathy  with  the  Union.  In  the 
list  of  those  who  contributed  to  the  relief 
'funds  raised  to  help  the  sufferers  in  the  Bos- 
'ton  and  Chicago  fires  appeared  the  names  of 
some  of  the  wealthy  Parsee  merchants  of 
Bombay. — Appletorts  Journal. 


ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

Prof.  W.  D.  Whitney  says,  in  an  article  on 
English  grammar,  in  The  New  England  Jour- 
nal of  Education  :  "  It  is  often  said,  to  be 
'sure,  that  the  grammar  of  English  is  best 
'learned  through  that  of  some  other  language 
' — for  instance  (and  especially)  the  Latin ; 
that  scholars  acquire  English  grammar  soon- 
est and  most  rapidly  by  learning  Latin  gram- 
'mar,  and  so  on.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
'truth  in  this ;  yet,  I  think,  not  precisely  in 
the  way  in  which  it  is  apt  to  be  understood. 
To  learn  Latin  grammar  is  principally  to 
memorize  a  certain  body  of  facts ;  and  that  is 
'just  what  the  childish  mind  is  best  fitted  for, 
■what  it  can  do  successfully  long  before  it  is 
able  to  understand  the  underlying  principles. 
iThe  young  people  will,  to  be  sure,  handle  the 
"grammatical  phraseology  with  some  glibness 
•and  correctness,  will  parse  the  words,  and 
'point  out  the  members  of  the  sentence.  But 
►.the  reason  is,  in  no  small  measure,  that  he  has 
(memorized  the  classifications  along  with  the 
facts  ;  he  has  stored  away  each  verb  or  noun, 
'or  whatever  it  may  be,  ticketed  it  with  its 
'class-name;  he  can  talk  about  agreement  and 
'government,  and  give  the  rule  for  either,  be- 
'cause  it  has  all  been  laid  before  him  in  that 
'way  in  the  book.  The  grammatical  part  of 
the  knowledge  is  certainly  at  first  an  artificial 
'structure,  destitute  of  all  real  life ;  and  it  is 
'apt  to  long  continue  so,  if  indeed  it  ever  be- 
I  comes  anything  different.  Just  so,  as  every 
'teacher  knows,  a  child  can  learn  a  whole 
geography  of  questions  and  answers,  and  even 
draw  maps,  without  really  comprehending 
what  it  all  means — without  possessing  ac  ual 
geographical  knowledge.  Take  such  a  gram- 
marian as  we  have  described  and  put  him  at 
an  English  sentence,  and  he  betrays  himself 
by  showing  that  he  does  not  comprehend  it; 
he  makes  over  it,  perhaps,  blunders  the  most 
extraordinary,  or  stands  helpless  before  its 
1  difficulties.  He  can  work  his  knowledge  only 
sin  the  conventional  shape  in  which  he  has 
■  fgained  it ;  and  that  is  not  real  knowledge  at 
tall,  but  has  still  to  be  converted  into  such.  It 
1  is  in  part  for  this  reason  that  I  think  no  one, 
5  ho  wever  versed  in  another  tongue,  is  to  be 
Excused  from  the  study,  in  its  due  time,  of 
^English  grammar.  He  can  thus  best  prove 
1  bis  understanding  of  the  subject.  In  propor- 
tion as  his  apparent  knowledge  has  been  true 


comprehension,  he  will  master  with  readiness 
the  essentials  of  English  ;  perhaps  so  rapidly 
that  it  will  seem  mere  pastime.  If  his  study 
has  been  more  or  less  parrot-like,  he  may 
thus  best  improve  its  result." 


From  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

The  Bitter  Lakes  of  Egypt. — M.  de 
Leaseps  communicated  last  week  a  paper  to 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  on  the  Bitter  Lakes 
of  the  Isthmus  of  Suez.  One  of  them  has  a 
salt  bank  in  its  centre,  and  one  of  the  chief 
problems  connected  with  it  was  whether  this 
vast  basin  could  be  provided  with  a  sufficient 
supply  of  water  and  how  long  the  operation 
would  take  in  consequence  of  the  evaporation 
and  the  absorption  of  the  soil  dried  up  for 
centuries  past.  M.  de  Lesseps  states  that  no 
difficulty  whatever  was  experienced  ;  the  lake 
had  received,  in  ground  numbers,  1,500,000,- 
000  of  cubic  meters  in  the  course  of  seven 
months,  from  the  18th  of  March  to  the  24th 
of  October,  1869.  But  long  before  the  lakes 
were  inundated,  theoretical  writers  had  pre- 
dicted they  would  be  dried  up  again  by  the 
action  of  the  sun,  it  being  impossible  to  sup- 
ply sufficient  water  by  the  two  branches  of 
the  canal,  the  sections  of  which  were  too  nar- 
row. The  proportion  of  salt  contained  in  the 
water  rose  considerably  from  the  beginning, 
and  although  the  soundings  taken  at  various 
periods  showed  that  the  dissolution  of  the  salt 
bank  was  the  principal  cause  of  this  increase, 
there  was  still  much  doubt  about  it.  The 
last  investigations,  however,  prove  that  the  dis- 
solution continues,  and  that  the  proportion  of 
salt  is  visibly  diminishing,  notwithstanding 
this  process,  combined  with  the  effects  of 
evaporation.  How  can  this  phenomenon  be 
explained  ?  It  can  only  be  by  the  currents. 
The  considerable  difference  of  density  existing 
between  the  waters  of  the  Bitter  Lakes  and 
those  of  the  extremities  of  the  canal  must 
create  ground  currents  by  which  the  heavier 
waters  go  to  the  sea,  while  the  surface  cur- 
rents carry  lighter  waters  to  the  lakes,  in 
order  to  make  up  for  the  loss  by  evaporation. 
A  practical  conclusion  may  be  drawn  from 
these  results,  which  only  confirm  the  princi- 
ple of  equilibrium  in  vessels  communicating 
with  each  other;  it  is  this,  that  a  compara- 
tively narrow  orifice  suffices  to  prevent  vast 
sheets  of  salt  water,  however  far  from  the 
sea,  from  concentrating  under  the  solar  influ- 
ence in  hot  couutries. 


The.  India  Census. — When  the  last  cen- 
sus was  taken  in  British  India,  it  created  not 
a  little  alarm  among  the  natives.  The 
motive  of  the  government  was  at  first  sup- 
posed to  be  the  imposition  of  fresh  taxes,  the 
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raising  of  troops  or  the  getting  rid  of  the  sur- 
plus population.  The  delusion  that  an  evil 
wind  would  cripple  all  who  were  abroad  on 
the  night  of  the  census  was  encouraged,  as  it 
materially  aided  the  enumerators  in  their 
work.  The  census  of  the  women,  however, 
excited  the  most  apprehension,  as  the  natives 
could  not  understand  its  purpose.  That  the 
women  would  be  taken  to  supply  wives  for 
the  soldiers,  that  they  were  all  to  be  sent  to 
Calcutta  for  government  inspection,  and  that 
the  whole  census  was  a  mere  subterfuge,  by 
means  of  which  to  obtain  two  virgins  from 
every  village  in  India  to  fan  Queen  Victoria, 
were  the  theories  current  with  the  natives. — 
Exchange  paper. 


Were  we  to  take  as  much  pains  to  be 
what  we  ought  to  be  as  we  do  to  disguise 
what  we  really  are,  we  might  appear  like 
ourselves,  without  being  at  the  trouble  of  any 
disguise  at  all. 


NOTICES. 

For  the  accommodation  of  those  who  may  visit 
Philadelphia,  and  desire  boardiDg,  a  list  is  kept  at 
Friends'  Book  Store,  706  Arch  street,  embracing  the 
names  and  terms  of  a  number  of  Friends  who  take 
boarders. 

CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 

The  committee  of  Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting 
will  meet  on  Sixth-day  Seventh  month  14th,  at  4 
o'clock.  James  Gaskill,  Clerk. 


ITEMS. 

On  the  27th  of  last  month  Harriet  Martineau,  the 
well-known  authoress,  died  at  her  residence  "The 
Knolls,"  Ambleside,  Westmoreland  county,  England. 

Eight  trains  are  now  run  upon  the  narrow  gauge 
railway  in  the  Centennial  grounds,  and  departures 
are  made  each  way  from  all  stations  every  eight 
minutes. 

The  pneumatic  tube,  for  the  transmission  of  mes- 
sages between  Paris  and  Versaillts,  which  has  just 
been  completed,  is  nearly  thirteen  and  a  half  miles 
in  length. 

The  Democratic  National  Convention  which  met 
at  St.  Louis  last  week,  nominated  Samuel  J.  Tilden, 
of  New  York,  for  President,  and  Thomas  A.  Hen- 
dricks, of  Indiana,  for  Vice  President. 

An  old  Chaldean  tablet,  in  the  British  Museum, 
recently  deciphered,  describes  a  comet  which  ap- 
peared about  1150  B.  C,  in  the  reign  of  the  first 
Nebuchadnezzar.  The  tablet  says:  "The  star  is 
hairy  ;  its  orb  is  like  a  shining  light,  and  it  has  a 
tail  receding  from  it  like  a  creeping  scorpion." 
This  tail  is  described  as  extending  from  the  northern 
to  the  southern  horizon.  It  was,  therefore,  longer 
than  that  of  the  comet  of  1861,  the  longest  re- 
corded, which  was,  at  one  time,  106  degrees  in 
length. 

The  question  is  very  commom,  "which  is  the 
heavier,  a  pound  of  feathers  or  a  pound  of  gold?" 
The  answers  are  wide  and  varient.    One  says  the 


gold  is  the  heavier  and  another  that  both  are  1 
same.     Gold  is  weighed  by  troy  weight — 24  grai  I 
to  a  pennyweight,  20  pennyweights  to  an  ounce,' 
ounces  to  the  pound  troy,  which  thus  contains  5, 71  I 
grains.  Feathers  are  weighed  by  avoirdupois  weig| 
— 16  drachms  to  an  ounce,  16  ounces  to  the  pouil  ? 
As  each  drachm  weighs  27  ll-32ds  grains,  esl 
ounce  avoirdupois  is  437J  grains,  and  the  pou| 
avoirdupois  weighs,  therefore,  e  actly  7,000  grail  j 
Thus  a  pound  of  feathers  is  1,240  grains  heavier  thl  r 
a  pound  of  gold. 

Discoveries  at  Rome. —  Galignani  states  that  1  t ' 
works    undertaken    for   the  prolongation  of  1  il 
Strada  Nazionale  at  Rome  have  brought  to  li£  ;  [ 
some  interesting  discoveries.    An  edifice  of  1  i 
second  century,  partly  destroyed  for  the  constri  -  j 
tion  of  the  Baths  of  Constantine,  has  been  brou^  t 
to  light.    It  consists  of  the  half  of  a  habitati- . 
containing  bath-rooms  and  the  viridarium,  or  pro  ,  j 
The  ruins  comprise  two  basins,  or  baths,  of  elegi  t 
build,  lined  with    marble  and  ornamented  w  i 
niches,  an  ambularium,  or  avenue,  bordered  w  i 
trees,  as  well  as  a  portico,  the  sides  of  which  s  >  j 
also  disposed  in  nymphee.    The  upper  part  of  1  !  r 
walls  is  adorned  with  pilasters  in  colored  moss ,  j 
and  carved  stone  foliage  in  the  panels  betwe  i  ffi 
them.    In  the  midst  of  the  ruins  was  found  a  s>  c 
of  spout,  having  on  it  the  name  of  "Avidus  Qu  ■  j 
tus,"  of  whom  some  relics  were  found  near  t  k 
church  of  San  Antonio.    The  city  has  taken  me  L  ,j 
sures  to  preserve  these  precious  remains  in  situ.  f 

A  paper  was  recently  read  before  the  Amerie  , 
Institute  of  Mining  Engineers  showing  thesuccci 
of  the  company  in  burning  coal  dust  as  fuel.    1  •  L 
stead  of  being  moulded  into  blocks,  as  by  the  L!  • 
seau  process,  the  dust,  in  its  loose  condition,  i  ^ 
shoveled  into  furnaces  of  stationery  engines  orlo(  ij 
motives.    The  heat  obtained  from  it  is  equal  to  tt 
from  an  equal  weight  of  lump  coal.    The  burni  1 
is  effected  by  forcing  a  current  of  air  and  stet 
through  the  dust  in  the  furnace,  which  prevents 
from  caking,  increases  the  supply  of  oxygen  a 
adds  some  hydrogen,  all  of  which  tends  to  ma  i 
the  combustion  more  vigorous.-     The  Pottsvi 
Miners'  ./cmmaZ  estimates  that  one-third  of  all  the  c<  B 
which  is  mined  is  crumbled  to  dust  and  made  v  I 
saleable.    Forty  million  tons  are  thought  to  L 
available  for  market,  and  much  of  it  is  close 
railroad  tracks.    The  new  invention  is  supposed 
be  applicable  to  the  use  of  steamships  and  smelti:  ^ 
furnaces. 

Antiquity  op  American  Indians. — The  credit 
accorded  to  Dr.  Charles  C.  Adams,  of  Trente  ,  p 
N.  J.,  of  having  made  a  more  careful  and  coj 
plete  study  of  Indian  relics  than  any  other  man  1( 
our  country.    He  has  gathered  thousandg  of  spe<|  I 
mens  in  central  New  Jersey,  which  is  said  to  abou  li 
with  them.    In  the  last  number  of  the  Amerie 
Naturalist  he  mentions  one  field  of  twelve  acii  ^ 
from  which  130  grooved  stone  axes  have  alreai 
been  collected,  and  every  ploughing  brings  fre 
ones  to  the  surface.    Dr.  Abbott  believes  the  old  I 
and  less  perfect  arrow  heads  of  New  Jersey  to  jPj 
about  thirteen  centuries  old.    He  estimates  the  jf 
antiquity  by  the  depth  at  which  they  occur  bekj  % 
the  present  surface  of  the  earth  in  the  forests,  a  k 
suming  the  annual  accretion  of  vegetable  mould  p 
beech,  oak  and  chestnut  woods  to  be  one  one-hu 
dred  and  twenty-eighth  part  of  an  inch.    A  simil  | 
estimate  of  the  age  of  the  older  Indian  relics  j  j> 
the  valley  of  the  Delaware  leads  him  to  belie !  L 
that  the  first  Indians  appeared  in  what  is  now  N< ! 
Jersey,  from  thirty-five  to  forty  centuries  ago. 
Del.  Co.  Republican. 
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"take  fast  hold  of  instruction:  let  her  not  go;  keep  her;  for  she  is  thy  life. 
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1(     NEW  YORK  YEARLY  MEETING— EXTRACTS. 

Jj  At  a  Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Religious  Society  of 
ni,     Friends,  held  in  New  York,  and  opened  on 

Second  day  morning,  the  twenty -ninth  of  Fifth 

month,  1876. 

The  reports  from  our  Quarterly  Meetings 
were  read,  from  which  it  appears  thirty-five 
Friends  were  appointed  to  attend  this  meet- 
ing as  representatives ;  they  were  all  present 
except  one. 

The  following  Friends  are  acceptably  in 
attendance  at  this  meeting,  with  minutes  of 
unity  from  their  respective  meetings,  viz. : 

Rebecca  Price,  a  minister,  and  Mary  M. 
Dixon,  her  companion,  an  elder  from  Balti- 
more Monthly  Meeting. 

Samuel  M.  Janney,  a  minister  from  Goose 
Creek  Monthly  Meeting,  Virginia. 

Margaretta  Walton,  a  minister  from  Fal- 
lowfield  Monthly  Meeting,  Pennsylvania. 

Mary  A.  Cox,  a  minister  from  the  Monthly 
Meeting  of  Friends  held  at  Green  Street, 
Philadelphia,  with  an  endorsement  by  Phila- 
delphia Quarterly  Meeting,  and  Mary  M. 
Thomas,  her  companion,  a  minister  from 
Radnor  Monthly  Meeting,  Pennsylvania. 

Robert  M.  Croasdale,  a  minister  from  Falls 
Monthly  Meeting,  Pennsylvania,  and  Abram 
R.  Vail,  his  companion,  an  elder  from  Qua- 
kertown  Monthly  Meeting,  New  Jersey. 

B.  Ellis  Dougan  and  Sarah  S.,  his  wife, 
from  Concord  Monthly  Meeting,  Ohio. 
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John  Searing,  a  minister  from  Scipio 
Monthly  Meeting,  New  York. 

Epistles  were  received  from  the  several 
Yearly  Meetings  with  which  we  correspond. 

Those  from  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore 
were  read  and  were  acceptable  to  the  meet- 
ing. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  es- 
says of  epistles  as  way  may  open  therefor,  to 
be  addressed  to  those  meetings.  They  were 
also  requested  to  take  notes  of  the  exercises 
that  may  come  before  this  meeting  during  its 
several  sittings,  and  to  prepare  a  minute  em- 
bracing such  as  they  may  deem  interesting 
and  profitable  to  transmit  to  our  subordinate 
meetings. 

Robert  M.  Croasdale  opened  a  concern  to 
visit  the  Women's  Meeting,  which  being 
united  with,  he  was  set  at  liberty  to  do  so  at 
the  opening  of  the  sitting  this  afternoon. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  see  that 
proper  order  was  preserved  at  and  about  the 
doors  of  this  and  the  Women's  Meeting  house 
the  present  year. 

The  representatives  were  requested  to  as- 
semble together  at  the  rise  of  this  sitting  to 
consider  of  and  propose  at  our  next  the  names 
of  Friends  to  serve  as  Clerk  and  Assistant 
Clerk  the  present  year. 

Second-day  Afternoon.  Daniel  H. 

Griffen  reported  on  behalf  of  the  Represent- 
atives that  they  were  united  in  proposing 
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Nathaniel  S.  Merritt  for  Clerk  and  Robert  S. 
Haviland  for  Assistant  Clerk.  Their  names 
being  separately  considered,  they  were  united 
with  and  appointed  to  those  services  for  one 
year. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  examine 
the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer  of  this  meet- 
ing and  propose  what  sum  they  may  deem 
proper  to  be  raised  ;  also,  to  propose  a  Friend 
as  Treasurer  the  present  year. 

Third  day  Morning, — The  meeting  en- 
tered into  the  consideration  of  the  state  of 
Society  as  shown  in  the  answers  to  the  que- 
ries. 

The  answers  to  first  query  exhibited  excep- 
tions in  regard  to  the  attendance  of  our  reli- 
gious meetings,  and  there  was  much  expres- 
sion of  exercise  in  relation  thereto.  The 
faithful  example  of  our  worthy  predecessors 
and  early  Friends  was  feelingly  adverted  to, 
and  cited  as  an  incentive  to  faithfulness  in 
the  present  day  in  the  performance  of  this 
reasonable  and  important  duty. 

This  meeting  was  also  brought  under  exer- 
cise in  regard  to  the  deviations  apparent  from 
plainness,  simplicity  and  moderation,  and 
Friends  were  exhorted  to  greater  faithfulness 
in  these  respects.  In  view  of  the  luxury  and 
extravagance  that  abound,  a  feeling  appeal 
was  made  to  those  who  are  rich  and  blessed 
with  abundance,  that  they  may  show  forth 
good  examples  in  these  respects. 

Third  day  Afternoon. — The  considera- 
tion of  the  queries  and  answers  was  resumed 
and  proceeded  in  as  far  as  the  seventh 
query. 

Then  adjourned  to  three  and  a  half  o'clock 
to-morrow  afternoon,  to  meet  in  joint  session 
with  the  Women's  Yearly  Meeting,  in  order 
to  receive  the  reports  of  the  joint  Committee 
on  the  Indian  Concern  and  of  the  Represent- 
ative Committee. 

Fourth-day  Afternoon. — The  minutes 
of  the  joint  Committee  on  the  Indian  Concern 
were  read  and  were  exceedingly  interesting 
to  the  meeting. 

In  Sixth  month,  1875,  letters  were  received 
from  Barclay  White  and  Agent  Taylor  Brad- 
ley, giving  an  account  of  a  disturbance  at 
the  Winnebago  Industrial  School.  To  our 
regret,  Agent  Bradley  had  deemed  it  neces- 
sary to  call  upon  the  military  for  protection 
on  account  of  excitement  caused  by  ill  advised 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Superintendent  of 
the  Industrial  School.  In  consequence  of 
which  the  Superintendent  was  discharged 
from  his  position  and  Asa  M.  Janney  nomi 
nated  in  his  place.  Agent  Bradley  showed  a 
disinclination  to  remove  the  Superintendent 
until  he  was  urged  very  strongly  by  the  Com- 
mittee to  do  so.    Finally  Le  sent  in  the  nom- 


ination, but  soon  after  presented  his  own  res 
nation,  which  was  accepted,  and  Hows 
White,  our  former  agent,  was  appointed 
his  place. 

Martha  H.  Seaman,  the  matron,  desiri  j 
to  be  released,  Ellen  J.  Smith  was  appoint  [ 
to  take  her  place  and  proceed  to  the  Agen  I 
as  early  as  practicable. 

From  letters  received  in  Eleventh  mon 
1875,  it  appears  that  Howard  White  had  - 
tered  upon  his  duties  and  had  found  the  ! 
dians  glad  to  see  him  back  again.    Asa  , 
Janney  had  entered  upon  his  duties  in  Eigl 
month.    He  found  fifty- two  children  in  tl 
school ;  the  girls  under  the  care  of  the  teacl  p 
and  matron,  and  the  boys  in  charge  of  1  I 
Superintendent.    The  building  will  accc  - 
modate  eighty  scholars,  and  they  proposed  > 
add  more  very  soon. 

Ellen  J.  Smith  wrote  that  she  had  cc  - 
menced  her  duties  about  the  middle  of  Eigl  l 
month.  She  stated  that  she  had  assisted  i 
cleaning  several  houses,  three  of  which  w  5 
as  clean  as  they  could  be  under  the  circu  - 
stances,  two  having  been  kept  so  since  wi  - 
out  any  assistance  from  white  people. 

Her  house  is  two  miles  from  the  Agen  I 
and  three  and  a  half  from  the  Industr  I 
School.  She  had  procured  a  pony  and  woi  h 
be  able  to  extend  her  labors. 

Lucy  A.  Lamb,  teacher  of  a  day  schc  I 
wrote  that  she  had  thirty  scholars — twen  I 
four  boys  and  six  girls — and  that  her  sch  li 
was  much  more  promising  than  last  year,  fi 
she  could  have  clothing  to  keep  the  child  li 
warm  and  comfortable,  she  could  keep  ei 
school  up  to  the  present  size. 

The  mothers  have  an  idea  that  it  inju  si 
the  girls  to  go  to  school.  Their  First-<  f\ 
school,  which  was  large,  was  attended  pil-j 
cipally  by  men ;  it  needs  some  books  w  a 
short  Bible  stories. 

She  expressed  satisfaction  at  the  retun  1 
Howard  White,  and  thought  all  would  w  1 
well  together. 

A  little  later  we  heard  that  Asa  M.  J  I 
ney,  who  took  a  great  interest  in  the  Inc ' fi- 
t-rial School,  was  obliged  by  ill  health  to  s-t 
sign  his  position  in  it.  At  the  same  t:  ej 
Howard  White  informed  us  that  he  had  ]  )• 
posed  Howard  A.  Mann,  a  former  teache;  a| 
the  school,  to  fill  the  position.  We  appro  if 
his  nomination  and  word  was  sent  to  t  t| 
effect. 

The  committee  appointed  to  attend  e 
Convocation  of  Delegates  from  the  six  Yea  pi 
Meetings  reported  an  interesting  meeti  ;.i 
The  United  States  Commissioner  delivered  1 
address  upon  the  w -rk  at  a  public  meeti  ■ 
The  delegaies  were  united  in  requesting  ■ 
re-appointment  of  Barclay  White  as  Suj  r- 
mtendent  of  the  Northern  Superintended!  i 
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!1I  The  following  donations  have  been  re- 
a  ceived : 

Ninth  mo.  21st,  from  Bayard  P.  Blachley...  $  50  00 
•  Eleventh  mo.  3d,  from  Sam'l  Willets   250  00 

it  I  The  last  amount  was  directed  by  the  donor 
nto  be  sent  to  Agent  White,  to  be  expended  in 
such  manner  as  he  and  the  school  teachers 
ilthink  will  do  the  most  good. 
(,  The  following  amounts  were  also  contrib- 
uted : 

Jonathan  Thorne   $260  00 

\{       William  J.  Haddock   50  00 

.        Gideon  Frost   30  00 

j       Stephen  R.  Hicks   10  00 

t  Upon  the  appointment  of  Howard  A.  Mann, 
othe  Agent  writes  that  he  appears  to  be  the 
1  right  person  for  the  position.  He  thought 
the  school  would  soon  be  filled  to  its  utmost 
o  capacity.  Six  packages  containing  clothing, 
h books,  muslins,  etc.,  have  been  shipped,  viz.: 

i|l  One  from  Friends  of  Shrewsbury. 

RD  One  "  Flushing. 

q|  Three  "  New  York  and  Brooklyn. 

,j  I  One  without  any  invoice. 

I  Letters  were  received  expressing  thanks 
alifor  the  timely  and  much  needed  supplies. 
rOne  teacher  stated  her  children  were  now 
mcornfortably  clothed  for  the  cold  weather. 

I  In  Third  month  information  was  received 
10  from  Howard  White  that  the  financial  affairs 
d  of  the  Agency  were  in  an  unfavorable  con- 
dition.  The  employees  had  not  been  paid  by 

the  Government  since  Sixth  month  30th,  last. 
3i Strenuous  efforts  were  being  made  to  remove 
(  the  difficulty,  with  every  prospect  of  success. 

He  also  stated  a  proposition  is  entertained  in 
u  Congress  to  dispense  with  the  Northern  Su- 
dperintendency,  aud  that  he  had  presented  the 
ir  views  of  Friends  on  this  subject, 
w    He  speaks  of  the  discovery  of  a  fire  in  the 

Industrial  School  building.  An  alarm  was 
n  immediately  given  by  ringing  the  bell  and 
j(  sending  out  some  of  the  boys  on  horseback. 

Help  soon  arrived  and  after  a  severe  struggle 
J;  succeeded  in  subduing  the  fire.  They  f  >uud 
id  it  had  burned  from  the  ceiling  of  the  girls' 
o  play-room,  in  the  first  story,  through  the  sec- 
tiend  and  third  stories  to  the  attic.  It  was 
p  supposed  the  fire  originated  from  some  of  the 
ergirJs  carrying  live  coals  into  the  sewing-room, 
oi to  play  with  before  going  to  bed.  The  dam- 
tlage  will  probably  not  exceed  four  huudred 

dollars. 

!  By  a  letter  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
%  Affairs  it  appears  likely  that  a  lar^e  part  of 
ti  the  funds  applicable  to  the  Winnebagoes  will 
d  be  appropriated  to  other  than  Agency  pur- 
poses. In  the  opinion  of  Superintendent 
r  White,  this  will  not  be  for  !i.  >v  Itare  of  the 
jj tribe,  and  he  has  appealed  to  the  Commis 
lCsioner  to  reconsider  his  decision.     We  fear 


there  is  a  settled  purpose  to  place  Friends  in 
such  a  position  that  we  cannot  continue  our 
labors  much  longer  for  the  poor  Indians. 
Notwithstanding  the  unfavorable  aspect  of 
affairs,  we  feel  we  must  give  them  our  care  as 
long  as  we  are  permitted  and  have  funds  to 
sustain  the  work. 

On  Fifth  month  11th,  1876,  letters  were 
read  from  Agent  White  and  the  matron,  ad- 
vising that  all  the  employees  had  been  dis- 
charged, the  Industrial  and  all  the  day  schools 
had  been  discontinued,  owing  to  the  Depart- 
ment at  Washington  not  furnishing  funds. 
The  matron  describes  it  as  sad,  to  see  these 
children  sent  back  to  homes  where,  perhaps, 
their  parents  had  not  food  enough  for  those 
already  there.  She  had  given  a  little  bread 
from  her  own  store  to  those  who  were  most 
needy. 

From  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Delegates,  the  prospect  seems  discouraging. 
The  Senate  had  not  c  mfirmed  the  nomina- 
tion of  Barclay  White  and  others,  and  that 
there  was  a  probability  of  the  Indian  Bureau 
being  transferred  to  the  War  Department. 
A  committee  was  appointed  by  them  to  pre- 
pare a  remonstrance  to  be  forwarded  to  both 
Houses  of  Congress  and  the  President. 

The  committee  to  make  the  annual  inspec- 
tion reported  that  they  had  visited  the  Agency 
in  Sixth  month  last.  The  settlements  are 
generally  becoming  more  home  like  in  appear- 
ance, but  lack  mauy  accessories  so  common 
among  civilized  people.  If  the  present  policy 
of  the  Government  is  continued,  one  gene- 
ration more  will  change  their  habits,  and  the 
future  will  see  this  race  a  changed  and  pros- 
perous people. 

From  a  letter  of  the  Agent  it  appears  the 
Indians  are  farming  on  their  own  account 
this  spring,  and  are  doing  well.  They  have 
sown  about  1,400  bushels  of  wheat,  planted 
600  bushels  of  potatoes  and  a  large  amount 
of  corn. 

At  this  moment  a  dark  cloud  hangs  over 
the  interesting  work  in  which  we  have  so  long 
been  engaged,  Congress  proposing  to  transfer 
the  Indian  Bureau  to  the  War  Department. 
Yet  we  feel  there  is  labor  we  should  perform 
the  coming  summer.  The  matron  will  con- 
tinue her  duties  in  the  care  of  the  children, 
the  aged  and  iufirm.  Therefore  we  are  united 
in  requesting  the  Yearly  Meeting  to  appro- 
priate $500  for  the  use  of  the  committee. 

Should  the  G averment  abandon  the  present 
humane  policy,  and  place  the  Indians  under 
the  War  Department,  we  feel  that  we  cannot 
consistently  take  any  part  in  the  work.  At 
the  .same  time,  we  do  not  think  the  time  has 
arrived  for  us  to  abandon  these  dependent 
and  helpl  ss  people. 

The  arduous  and  faithful  labors  of  the 
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committee  for  the  benefit  and  improvement 
of  this  oppressed  and  degraded  people,  and 
the  amount  of  funds  expended  for  their  bene- 
fit, met  the  entire  approval  of  the  meeting. 
The  proposition  that  the  further  sum  of  $500 
be  appropriated  for  the  use  of  the  committee 
for  the  present  year  was  approved.  The  com- 
mittee was  continued  to  the  service,  and  en- 
couraged to  pursue  their  labors.  Although 
the  prospect  now  looks  somewhat  dark  and 
gloomy,  the  hope  is  entertained  that  the  clouds 
which  obscure  their  pathway  may  be  dissi- 
pated, and  that  the  way  may  open  for  further 
successful  labor  for  their  benefit. 

The  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Rep- 
resentative Committee  were  read  and  ap- 
proved. The  joint  session  was  then  concluded, 
and  the  men  and  women  separated  to  their 
respective  houses. 

Fifth-day  Morning. — The  remaining 
queries  and  answers  were  read  and  carefully 
considered. 

Three  of  our  Quarters  report  schools  under 
the  care  of  the  Quarterly  Meetings  or  their 
subordinate  meetings. 

With  these  exceptions  no  schools  have  been 
kept  under  the  care  of  meetings. 

The  committee  appointed  to  examine  the 
accounts  of  the  Treasurer  reported  they  found 
the  same  correct,  leaving  a  balance  due  the 
meeting  of  $235.84,  and  proposed  that  the 
sum  of  $1,000  be  raised  for  ihe  use  of  the 
meeting,  which  was  united  with.  Our  Quar- 
terly Meetings  are  requested  to  raise  their 
respective  proportions  of  the  amount,  and 
pay  the  same  to  the  Treasurer  of  this  meeting. 

The  committee  proposed  the  name  of  Sam- 
uel Willets  to  serve  as  Treasurer,  and  he  was 
appointed  to  that  service  for  one  year.  By 
the  reports  from  our  several  Quarterly  Meet- 
ings (and  from  one  of  the  Representatives), 
it  appears  that  the  sum  directed  last  year  to 
be  raised  for  this  meeting's  use  ($1,250)  has 
been  paid  to  the  Treasurer  of  this  meeting. 

Schools. —  Westbury  Quarterly  Meeting 
reports  two  schools  under  the  care  of  one  of 
its  Monthly  Meetings,  with  an  attendance  of 
182  scholars— 92  boys  and  90  girls — of  whom 
47  are  the  children  of  Friends  or  Friendly 
people.  Twelve  regular  teachers  and  five 
professors  are  employed,  eight  of  whom  are 
members  of  our  religious  Society.  Purchase 
Quarterly  Meeting  reports  one  school  kept 
under  the  care  of  a  Preparative  Meeting ; 
also,  a  boarding-school,  under  the  care  of  the 
Quarterly  Meeting,  with  an  attendance  of  60 
scholars. 

Easton  and  Saratoga  Quarterly  Meeting 
reports  one  school  (a  boarding  and  day  school) 
under  the  care  of  one  of  its  Monthly  Meet- 
ings, with  an  average  attendance  of  55  schol- 
ars. 


Easton  and  Saratoga  Quarterly  Meeti  t 
informs  that  it  has  concluded  to  change  t  \ 
name  and  place  of  meeting  of  the  Monti  g 
Meeting  heretofore  known  as  Danby  Mont)  \ 
Meeting.  It  is  in  future  to  meet  at  Gn  j 
ville,  and  to  be  known  as  Granville  Monti  t 
Meeting. 

Acceptable  visits  were  received  from  I  \ 
becca  Price  and  Mary  A.  Cox. 

Wm.  H.  Macy  was  appointed  corresporl  I 
ent  of  this  meeting.  \ 

Fifth- day  Afternoon. — The  commitl  \ 
appointed  to  the  service,  produced  an  ess  t 
of  an  epistle  to  be  directed  to  the  Yeai  p 
Meetings  of  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Oh  >i: 
Indiana,  Genesee  and  Illinois.  It  was  *  ( 
proved  and  directed  to  be  transcribed,  sign  Bj 
by  the  Clerk  on  the  meeting's  behalf  and  f  j, 
warded  to  those  meetings. 

The  committee  also  proposed  the  followi  ] 
as  a  minute  of  the  exercises  of  the  meetii  ^ 
which  was  approved  and  directed  to  be  prii  K 
ed.    It  is  as  follows : 

Exercises. — The  opening  session  of  o1,' 
annual  assembly  was  as  large  as  usual,  a  „ 
we  were  favored  with  the  presence  of  a  nui  jt 
ber  of  Friends  from  other  Yearly  Meeting  .  ([ 
to  whom  a  warm  welcome  was  extend*  m 
They  were  invited  to  consider  themselves f  \l 
incorporated  with  the  body,  mingling  wi  j 
us  in  our  deliberations. 

The  epistles  received  from  the  Yearly  Me  \ 
ings  with  which  we  correspond  were  rea  ^ 
the  cheering  and  fraternal  words  of  greeti  : : 
which  they  contained  were  very  acceptabh  jj 

The  answers  to  the  first  query  brought  1  ■  [ 
fore  the  meeting  an  interesting  exercise.  A  >  j 
were  admonished  that  unless  our  young  me  ■  a 
bers  are  attentive  to  the  responsibilities  whi  i 
devolve  upon  them,  in  the  maintenance  T;. 
our  meetings,  the  religious  organ i zation  i  »B 
liable  to  dwindle.    They  were  urged  to  m<  s  f. 
devotion  in  this  particular.    Many  get  ii  > 
a  state  of  indifference  until  some  circu  ■  • 
stance  makes  prominent  their  duty  in  this  - 
gard ;  although  we  may  go  to  meetings  fc 
first,  perhaps,  only  from  force  of  habit,  ^  fc 
it  is  a  good  habit,  and  the  time  will  co  3 
when  we  will  find  it  uncomfortable  for  usi  >  j 
absent  ourselves  from  them. 

We  need  religious  comfort  and  encoura^  • 
ment,  and  the  right  way  to  obtain  them  is  p  ( 
waiting  upon  God. 

If  Friends  are  faithful  in  attending  rel  - 
ious  meetings,  those  not  accustomed  to  th«  i  j 
may  be  induced  to  assemble  with  us. 

We  were  reminded  that  the  religious  libe  j 
which  we  now  enjoy  has  been  purchased  • 
us  through  the  sufferings  of  our  ancestors. 

The  faithfulness  of  individuals  was  cit  i 
During  wars  which  have  prevailed  in  ti 
country,  Friends,  in  the  prosecution  of  th  |r  | 
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religious  concerns,  have  crossed  and  recrossed 
the  army  line3  even  at  the  peril  of  their  lives ; 
ever  with  an  eye  single  to  their  calling  in 
the  gospel  mission,  they  have  been  remarka- 
bly preserved,  and  the  way  open  for  them. 

An  exercise  for  the  proper  training  of  our 
children  was  feelingly  offered ;  we  were  ad- 
vised to  surround  them  with  our  loving  in- 
fluence, and  endeavor  to  turn  them  to  an 
attention  to  the  divine  light  evinced  to  their 
tender  minds. 

A  degree  of  extravagance  appears  almost 
universally  to  prevail,  which  is  really  a  ca- 
lamity. The  regulating  influence  of  divine 
grace  is  as  much  needed  now  as  ever  ;  where 
ample  means  are  given,  then  an  opportunity 
ia  of  example  in  moderation  exists,  which  if 
embraced  is  most  potent  in  its  effect  upon 
those  less  favored  with  the  ability  to  sustain 
an  expensive  style  of  living. 

The  dying  exhortation  of  Admiral  Perm  to 
his  son,  William,  "Son  William,  if  you  and 
your  friends  keep  to  your  plain  way  of  preach- 
ing and  plain  way  of  living,  you  will  make 
an  end  of  the  priests  to  the  end  of  the  world," 
was  revived  in  the  meeting.  The  plain,  prac- 
tical ministry  of  the  early  Friends  is  needed 
'Jf  much  to-day,  and  it  wa3  advised  to  those 
young  in  the  service,  a  plain,  simple  expres- 
sion of  that  which  is  furnished  to  the  mind, 
short  and  to  the  point.  Remembering  the 
impression  is  divine,  the  language  human,  the 
gospel  treasure  is  in  earthen  vessels,  preach 
without  fear  of  man  that  which  has  been 
given  them  to  say ;  those  who  have  been 
called  to  the  ministry  know  how  it  was  with 
fear  and  trembling  aod  oftentimes  even  pain 
they  at  first  spoke,  and  how  they  were  sus- 
f  tained  and  helped  by  divine  assistance. 

The  preservation  of  a  pure  gospel  ministry 
is  of  great  importance.    We  can  thus,  by  the 
contrast  presented,  prove  to  the  world  the 
(°  superiority  of  a  free  and  untrammeled  ministry. 
"  The  poor  ye  have  always  with  you  " — it 
is  a  time  of  great  depression  of  business  in 
our  own  country,  and  perhaps,  throughout 
the  world,  hence,  the  necessity  of  increasing 
J|  care  for  those  needing  our  assistance. 

The  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
Indian  tribes  under  the  care  of  Friends 
claimed  the  attention  of  the  Meeting.  While 
in  the  past  much  has  occurred  to  encourage 
us,  during  the  last  year  a  probability  of  the 
transfer  to  the  War  Department  has  been  a 
*cause  of  alarm,  yet  we  were  enjoined  to  con- 
tinue our  labors  in  their  behalf. 

The  Meeting  was  introduced  into  an  inter- 
esting concern  for  the  children  of  our  Society. 
We  were  earnestly  appealed  to  in  favor  of 
r  home  education"  and  instruction,  while  they 
are  very  young,  in  the  principles  and  testimo- 
nies of  Friends. 


Bring  the  little  children  to  our  meetings, 
accustom  them  to  sit  still,  and  as  they  become 
older  the  spiritual  growth  will  be  experienced. 
Where  care  has  been  taken  in  the  early  train- 
ing of  the  children,  when  they  become  men 
and  women  they  will  remain  attached  to  the 
principles  of  truth;  though,  when  gaining 
the  advanced  education  needed  to  fit  them  for 
life,  they  may  come  largely  in  contact  with 
those  of  other  persuasions,  they  will  be  able 
favorably  to  compare  their  own  religious 
principles  with  those  of  other  denominations, 
as  inevitably  the  contrast  must  be  presented 
to  them  as  they  mingle  with  the  world  in 
future  life. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  give  the 
necessary  attention  to  the  printing  of  the 
extracts  and  forwarding  them  to  our  subor- 
dinate Meetings.  They  were  authorized  to 
call  on  the  Treasurer  for  the  expense  incurred. 

The  names  of  the  Representatives  were 
called  ;  most  of  them  were  present. 

The  business  of  the  Meeting  being  now 
concluded,  we  have  thankfully  to  acknowl- 
edge that  the  presence  of  the  Master  has  been 
with  us,  enabling  us  to  transact  the  business 
that  has  come  before  us  in  that  unity  of 
Spirit  which  is  the  bond  of  peace.  Under 
a  feeling  sense  of  which  we  affectionately  take 
leave  of  each  other,  to  meet  again  at  the 
usual  time  next  year  if  the  Lord  permit. 

Nathaniel  S.  Merritt,  Clerk. 

[Selections  from  the  Minutes  of  Women's 
Yearly  Meeting,  next  week.] 

CORRESPONDENTS  OF  THE  YEARLY,  QUARTER- 
LY AND  MONTHLY  MEETINGS  OF  THE  RE- 
LIGIOUS SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Yearly  Meeting,  William  H.  Macy,  No. 
40  East  21st  street,  New  York. 

Westbury  Quarterly  Meeting,  William  H. 
Macy,  No.  40  East  21st  street,  New  York. 

Monthly  Meeting  of  New  York,  William 
H.  Macy,  No.  40  East  21st  street,  New  York. 

Westbury  Monthly  Meeting,  Sam'l  Hicks, 
Old  Westbury,  L.  I. 

Jericho  Monthly  Meeting,  Daniel  Under- 
bill, Jericho,  L-  I. 

Flushing  Monthly  Meeting,  Rob't  Willets, 
Bay  Side,  L.  I. 

Cornwall  Monthly  Meeting,  Joshua  T. 
Cromwell,  Highland  Mills,  Orange  co.,  N.  Y. 

Purchase  Quarterly  Meeting,  William  C. 
Field,  Port  Chester,  Westchester  co.,  N.  Y. 

Purchase  Monthly  Meeting,  William  C. 
Field,  Port  Chester,  Westchester  co.,  N.  Y. 

Chappaqua  Monthly  Meeting,  Robert  S. 
Haviland,  Chappaqua,  Westchester  co.,  N.  Y. 

Amawalk  Monthly  Meeting,  Jesse  H.  Grif- 
fen,  Hallock's  Mills,  Westchester  co.,  N.  Y. 

Nine  Partners  Quarterly  Meeting,  Justus 
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C.  Haviland,  Millbrook,  Duchess  co.,  N.  Y. 

Nine  Partners  Monthly  Meeting,  Justus  C. 
Haviland,  Millbrook,  Duchess  co.,  N.  Y. 

Oblong  Monthly  Meeting,  Elihu  Wing, 
Paterson,  Putnam  co.,  N.  Y. 

Greenfield  and  Neversink  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, Samuel  N.  Smith,  Grahamsville,  Sulli- 
van co.,  N.  Y. 

Oswego  Monthly  Meeting,  Edward  Mer- 
ritt,  Poughkeepsie,  Duchess  co.,  N.  Y. 

Stamford  Quarterly  Meeting,  John  String- 
ham,  Crum  Elbow,  Duchess  co.,  N.  Y. 

Creek  and  Stamford  Monthly  Meeting, 
John  Stringham,  Crum  Elbow,  Duchess  co., 
N.  Y. 

Hudson  Monthly  Meeting,  Charles  M. 
Robinson,  Chatham  Village,  Columbia  co., 
N.  Y. 

Chatham  Monthly  Meeting,  David  Ray, 
Green  Brook,  Columbia  co.,  N.  Y. 

Easton  and  Saratoga  Quarterly  Meeting, 
Joseph  H.  Lawton,  Pittstown,  Rensselaer  co., 
N.  Y. 

Easton  Monthly  Meeting,  David  Baker, 
Easton,  Washington  co.,  N.  Y. 

Saratoga  Monthly  Meeting,  Daniel  GrifFen, 
Quaker  Springs,  Saratoga  co.,  N.  Y. 

Granville  Monthly  Meeting,  Henry  Dil- 
lingham, Middle  Granville,  Washington  co., 
N.  Y. 

Troy  Monthly  Meeting,  Joseph  H.  Lawton, 
Pittstown,  Rensselaer  co.,  N.  Y. 

Duanesburgh  Quarterly  Meeting,  Samuel 
Cary,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Coeymans  Monthly  Meeting,  Eli  Nelson, 
Coxsackie,  Greene  co.,  N.  Y. 

Duanesburgh  Monthly  Meeting,  Nathaniel 
Mead,  Quaker  Street,  Schenectady  co.,  N.  Y. 

Rensselaerville  Monthly  Meeting,  John 
W.  Rushmore,  Cooksburgh,  Albany  co.,  N.Y. 

Albany  Monthly  Meeting,  Samuel  Cary, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Shrewsbury  and  Rahway  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing, Mellis  S.  Tilton,  Ocean  Port,  N.  J. 

Shrewsbury  Monthly  Meeting,  Mellis  S. 
Tilton,  Ocean  Port,  N.  J. 

Rahway  and  Plainfield  Monthly  Meeting, 
Hugh  W.  Vail,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 


From  the  Chicago  Daily  Inter-Ocean. 
OUR  INDIAN  POLICY. 

We  printed  on  Saturday  last  as  full  a  re- 
port as  possible  of  Senator  Logan's  great 
speech  in  opposition  to  the  transfer  of  the 
charge  of  Indian  affairs  from  the  Interior  to 
the  War  Department.  It  is  unquestionably 
the  ablest  speech  on  the  subject  ever  deliv- 
ered in  either  house  of  Congress.  As  a  re- 
view of  the  history  of  the  conduct  of  Indian 
affairs,  not  merely  from  the  foundation  of 
the  government,  but  from  the  settlement  of 


the  country,  it  is  exhaustive.    As  an  anal- 
sis  of  the  theory  of  the  government  in  relatih 
to  the  Indian-civilization  problem  it  for«fe 
conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  proposition  til 
it  means  peace.   As  a  demonstration  that  t 
present  policy  looks  to  civilization  and  Chi 
tianization,  and   that  the  proposed  poli 
means  the  utter  extinction  of  the  Indii 
tribes,  it  is  conclusive. 

Senator  Logan  plants  himself  on  this  co 
prehensive  proposition,  namely :  That  "  c 
contact  with  the  Indians  must  result  in  o 
of  two  things  —  their  civilization  or  ( 
tinction  ;  "  and  declares  that,  on  behalf  If 
the  honor  and  good  name  of  the  Republic  \ 
a  great  civilizing  and  enlightening  agency 
behalf  of  humanity  and  Christianity,  hew 
oppose  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability  the  trai 
fer  of  the  Indian  Bureau  to  the  War  Depa 
ment.  He  shows  :  1.  That  the  Democra 
party  proposes  not  merely  to  transfer  t 
Indian  Bureau,  but  the  Pension  Bureau 
well,  to  the  War  Department,  and  argu 
that  these  are  steps  toward  the  absorption 
the  entire  Home  or  Interior  Department 
the  War  office.  2.  That  there  is  no  warra 
in  our  history  for  the  belief  that  such  trai 
fer  would  result  in  increased  economy  of  a 
ministration.  3.  That  the  proposed  conce 
tration  of  an  undue  share  of  the  control 
affairs  in  the  hands  of  the  War  Departme 
is  inconsistent  with  the  fundamental  prim 
pies  of  our  political  compact,  in  this,  that 
tends  to  enlarge  the  powers  of  the  military 
the  expense  of  the  civil  arm  of  the  govei 
ment.  4.  That  the  obligations  of  a  Christij 
nation  to  civilize,  not  destroy,  an  inferi 
race  are  paramount,  and  cannot  be  made 
give  way  to  doctrines  of  expediency  or  the 
ries  of  economy.  In  support  of  these  prop 
sitions  he  citts  authorities  from  the  time  ! 
James  I,  showing  that  by  royal  charters,  I 
messages  of  Presidents,  by  reports  of  Cabin 
officers  and  Congressional  committees,  and  1 
acts  of  legislation  a  prime  consideration 
all  our  dealings  with  the  Indians  has  bee 
the  duty  of  civilization  and  Christianizatio 
King  James  imposed  upon  his  subjects  tl 
duty  of  converting  to  civilization  and  Chri 
tianity  the  savage  tribes.  The  Pennsylvan 
charter  imposed  this  duty  :  "To  reduce  tl 
savage  natives,  hj  just  and  gentle  manners,  i 
the  love  of  civil  society  and  the  Christian  r 
ligion."  Washington  said  to  the  Cherok< 
delegation : 

"  I  am  highly  satisfied  with  the  confident 
you  repose  in  me  and  in  the  United  States  3 
your  friends  and  protectors.  We  shall,  i] 
deed,  rejoice  in  being  the  instruments  of  tl 
Great  Master  of  breath  to  impart  to  you  an 
to  your  whole  nation  all  the  happiness  < 
which  your  situation  will  admit ;  to  teach  yc 
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to  cultivate  the  earth  and  to  raise  your  own 
bread  as  we  do  ours ;  to  raise  cattle ;  to  teach 
y  your  children  such  arts  as  shall  be  useful  to 
them  ;  and  to  lead  you  by  degrees  from  one 
information  to  another  in  order  not  only  to 
better  your  situation  on  this  earth,  but  by 
enabling  your  minds  to  form  a  more  perfect 
IidiJ  judgment  of  the  great  works  of  nature  to  lead 
you  to  a  more  exalted  view  of  the  Great 
col  Father  of  the  universe.    Rest,  therefore,  on 
the  United  States  as  your  security  against  all 
injury" 

The  doctrine  here  laid  down  by  Washing- 
ton has  never  been  departed  from  in  State 
papers.  The  current  of  authority  as  to  the 
theory  of  Indian  civilization  and  Christian- 
ization  is  uninterrupted.  The  transferrence 
of  the  Indian  Bureau  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment in  1849  was  in  strict  accord  with  this 
theory.  Up  to  that  time — after  sixty  years 
of  War  Department  control — no  perceptible 
improvement  in  the  moral  status  of  the  sav- 
age tribes  was  apparent.  As  early  as  1820 
Mr.  Calhoun,  then  Secretary  of  War,  had 
said :  "  Although  partial  advances  may  be 
made  under  the  present  system  to  civilize  the 
Indians,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  until  there 
is  a  radical  change  in  the  system  any  efforts 
which  may  be  made  must  fall  short  of  com- 
plete success."  And  a  committee  of  the 
House  (on  Indian  Affairs)  in  1834  said  :  "  So 
manifestly  defective  and  inadequate  is  our 
present  system  that  an  immediate  revision 
seems  to  be  imperiously  demanded."  Senator 
Logan  shows  why  improvement  could  not 
tiaj  and  cannot  be  expected  under  the  War  De- 
partment.   He  says : 

"  Hence  it  has  always  been  a  leading  prin- 
ciple in  the  administration  of  our  government 
to  have  as  little  recourse  to  military  control 
and  restraint  as  possible.  And  why?  Be- 
cause it  has  been  felt,  not  only  by  our  wisest 
statesmen  and  best  men,  but  by  the  nation  at 
large,  that  military  control  is  a  hiuderance  to 
civilization  and  enlightened  progress.  Our 
Manga  Charta  of  Liberty  has  always  been 
felt  to  be  the  right  of  civil  authority  to  rule 
and  control  the  military  ;  or  in  other  words, 
the  subserviency  of  military  to  civil  autho- 
rity. It  is  a  principle  lying  at  the  very  basis 
of  our  institutions  that  the  military  arm  of 
the  government  is  to  be  used,  so  far  as  relates 
to  internal  affairs,  only  as  an  aid  in  exe- 
cuting civil  authority.  Nowhere  in  our  fun- 
damental laws  or  plan  of  organization  does, 
the  idea  once  enter  that  military  power  shall 
be  used  as  a  primary  means  of  administering 
justice  and  equity  any  more  than  it  does  that 
it-  should  arrogate  to  itself  legislative  power. 
It  follows,  then,  that  it  is  contrary  to  the 
very  spirit  of  our  institutions  to  make  use  of 
the  military  arm  as  a  primary  means  of  civil- 


izing the  Indians  and  leading  them  up  to  the 
standard  of  citizenship.  There  is  no  more 
reason  to  assume  that  such  an  idea  is  embraced 
in  the  organization  and  fundamental  laws  of 
our  government  than  that  immigrants  who 
come  to  this  country  should  be  placed  under 
its  care  until  they  have  attained  the  rights  of 
citizenship.  The  difficulties  to  be  encountered 
in  the  one  case  may  call  for  more  frequent 
use  of  military  power  than  the  other,  but  this 
does  not  change  the  principle  or  justify  or 
excuse  the  adoption  of  a  different  policy." 

That  the  conduct  of  the  Indian  Bureau  by 
the  War  Department  was  not  only  utterlv 
inconsistent  with  the  theory  of  civilization 
and  Christianization,  but  that  it  was  inefficient 
and  uneconomical,  Senator  Logan  demon- 
strates by  a  host  of  authorities.  A  single 
extract  from  the  report  of  the  House  Re- 
trenchment Committee  in  1842  is  sufficient 
for  our  present  purpose : 

"  The  evidence  is  submitted  as  to  the 
general  management  and  present  condition 
of  Indian  affairs,  and  it  requires  but  little 
comment.  It  exhibits  an  almost  total  want 
of  method  and  punctuality,  equally  unjust 
and  injurious  to  the  government  and  to  the 
tribes  to  whom  we  have  voluntarily  assumed 
obligations  which  we  are  not  at  liberty  to 
disregard.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  accounts 
of  millions  of  expenditures  have  been  so 
loosely  kept  as  scarcely  to  furnish  a  trace  or 
explanation  of  large  sums,  and  that  others 
have  been  misapplied  so  as  to  impose  serious 
losses  on  the  Indians  and  heavy  responsibil- 
ties  on  the  government ;  that  in  some  books 
(the  only  record  of  these  accounts)  no  entries 
have  been  made  for  a  period  of  several  years  ; 
and  that  where  entries  have  been  made  they 
are  so  imperfect  that  the  very  clerks  who 
kept  them  could  not  state  an  account  from 
them.  The  whole  system  of  accounts  in  this 
department  requires  revision  and  radical 
reform.  There  has  been  great  prodigality  as 
to  funds  which  should  have  been  invested  for 
the  Indians,  and  the  investments  actually 
made  have  been  in  stocks  of  States,  purchased 
in  some  instances  above  par,  and  now  paid 
out  by  the  government  as  trustee  at  par,  while 
they  are  worth  only  twenty-five  or  thirty 
cents  on  the  dollar.  The  accounts  in  the 
Indian  Bureau  and  in  the  Second  Auditor's 
office  are  very  imperfect,  and  are  so  kept  as 
to  facilitate  the  practice  of  irregularities  with 
impunity." 

As  to  the  horrible  cruelties  of  War  De- 
partment control,  the  history  of  the  Seminole 
or  Florida  war  is  cited.  The  Seminole  tribe 
numbered  about  1,000  souls.  To  conquer  and 
subdue  this  tribe  it  cost  $50,000,000.  The 
historian  of  that  war  was  a  participant  in  its 
bloody  scenes.    Of  its  origin,  or  the  causes  of 
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its  origin,  and  the  motives  which  actuated 
4he  War  Department  in  prosecuting  it,  Capt. 
Sprague  says : 

"  The  liberty  allowed  them  (the  Indians) 
was  to  be  circumscribed,  and  they  brought  to 
-know,  and  to  feel,  too,  that  they  were  tempo- 
rary occupants  of  the  soil ;  and  while  indul- 
gently allowed  to  remain  in  any  part  of  the 
territory,  law,  good  order,  and  sobriety,  and 
subserviency  to  the  whites  must  prevail." 

Comment  upon  this  paragraph  is  unneces- 
sary. It  is  quite  plain  that  the  theory  of  the 
Seminole  war  was  not  civilization  and 
Christianization,  but  extinction;  and  that 
therefore  it  was  a  radical  departure  from  the 
benign  theory  of  the  government  from  its 
very  foundation.  Upon  this  atrocious  chapter 
of  our  Indian  history  Senator  Logan  exclaims : 

"  Fifty  million  dollars  spent,  fourteen  hun- 
dred and  fifty  six  lives  from  the  army  alone, 
exclusive  of  the  marines  and  citizens,  sacri- 
ficed in  a  war  for  which  there  was  no  justifi- 
cation whatever !  But  what  was  the  glory 
.gained  ?  Ay,  sir,  there  is  the  point.  There 
was  glory  in  that  war  ;  and  what  was  it  ?  On 
page  551  of  this  volume  you  find  this : 

" '  List  of  officers  of  the  United  States  Army 
and  Marine  Corps  upon  whom  has  been  con- 
ferred brevets  for  services  in  Florida,  fifty-five.' 

"  That  was  the  glory.  A  war  lasting  seven 
years,  costing  $50,000,000,  against  a  thousand 
poor  Indians  down  in  Florida,  brought  about 
by  circumscribing  their  rights  and  teaching 
them  that  they  were  only  temporary  occupants 
of  the  soil  until  they  undertook  to  defend 
themselves,  and  our  glory  was  that  fifty-five 
occupants  received  brevets  !  Rather  expensive 
brevets,  I  must  confess,  but  they  got  them. 
This  is  one  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  War 
Department  in  their  control  of  Indian  affairs. 
Would  to  God  it  was  the  only  one  of  the 
kind." 

But  Senator  Logan's  speech  is  no  less 
conclusive  in  demolishing  the  theory  that 
the  transfer  of  the  Indian  Bureau  to  the  War 
Department  would  result  in  economy  than 
It  is  in  demonstrating  that  it  means  a 
reversal  of  the  uniform  Indian  policy  of  the 
government.  It  contains  a  schedule  showing 
the  relative  cost  of  beef,  flour  and  corn 
supplies  for  the  years  1874  and  1875  at 
military  posts  and  contiguously  situated 
Indian  agencies.  The  costof  supplies  at  fifteen 
posts  and  agencies  is  given,  showing  an  ave- 
rage of  nearly  fifty  per  cent,  saving  in  favor  of 
the  agencies  over  the  military  posts,  and  the 
same  is  true  of  transportation. 

On  the  question  of  transfer  in  1866,  a  joint 
committee  of  Congress  closed  their  report  as 
follows:  "Weighing  the  matter  and  all  the 
arguments  for  and  against  the  proposed 
change,  your  committee  are  of  the  unanimous 


opinion  that  the  Indian  Bureau  should  rem 
where  it  is."    But  the  significance  of 
proposed  change  is  shown  by  the  report  of 
commission  (formed  in  1867)  composed  of 
Indian  Commissioner,  one  Senator,  two  c 
zens,  and  four  Generals  of  the  army.  Tty 
reported  to  the  President  as  follows : 

"  This  brings  us  to  consider  the  mu 
mooted  question  whether  the  bureau  shoi 
belong  to  the  civil  or  military  department 
the  government.  To  determine  this  propety 
we  must  first  know  what  is  to  be  the  fat 
treatment  of  the  Indians.  If  we  intend  to  h 
war  with  them,  the  bureau  should  go  to  the  | 
retary  of  War.  If  we  intend  to  have  peac( 
should  be  in  the  civil  department.  In  c 
judgment  such  wars  are  wholly  unnecessa 
and  hoping  that  the  government  and  peo] 
will  agree  with  us,  we  cannot  now  advise  t 
change." 

We  have  only  space  to  call  attention  to  t 
statistics  in  regard  to  the  progress  alread 
made  by  the  Indians  on  the  road  to  civili; 
tion  andChristianizalion  presented  by  Senal; 
Logan.  We  cannot  forbear,  however,  to  . 
produce  the  eloquent  peroration  of  this  gra  l 
appeal  for  justice  and  mercy  to  the  Indian 

"  Why,  sir,  when  I  turn  away  from  the  s 
picture  of  the  past  and  look  forward  to  wh 
the  future  of  this  people  may  be,  if  the  poll 
now  adopted  is  properly  sustained,  and  1 
system  for  accomplishing  the  work  thorough 
and  wisely  revised  and  placed  on  a  prop 
footing.  I  feel  a  deep  anxiety  to  have  n 
name  recorded  as  one  of  the  advocates  ar 
defenders  of  this  policy.  As  I  look  forwa 
and  trace  the  history  of  the  future,  as  the  v< 
lifts  year  by  year,  and  see  one  after  anoth 
of  the  tribes  gathered  on  suitable  reservatioi 
and  gradually,  though  slowly,  learning  i 
arts  of  husbandry  and  the  children  gather^ 
in  the  school  rooms,  and  gradually  acquirii 
an  education ;  as  I  see  the  females,  nc 
beasts  of  burden,  step  by  step  acquiring  the 
proper  position  in  social  life,  it  binds  my  hea 
to  my  country  by  a  new  tie.  As  I  length* 
my  gaze  and  look  a  little  farther,  I  see  wavir 
fields  of  grain  and  happy  homes  where  on 
roved  the  wild  buffalo  and  wilder  savage 
the  children  of  these  once  savage  hordes  ha^j  t 
grown  into  manhood  and  womanhood ;  the 
have  taken  on  them  the  habiliments  of  civi 
ization  ;  and  now  no  longer  is  the  wild  wa< 
whoop  heard  from  ocean  to  ocean,  no  long* 
is  there  need  for  a  military  post,  scout  ( 
soldier  on  our  borders  of  civilization,  for  w 
have  none  save  the  ocean  bounds  east  an 
west,  and  national  bounds  north  and  soutl 
I  catch  one  more  glance  before  the  visio 
fades,  and  I  see  these  tribes  redeemed  an 
Christianized,  admitted  to  all  the  rights  ( 
civilization  and  citizenship,  and  side  by  sid 
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in  these  halls  sit  their  representatives,  and  I 
listen  in  admiration  while  that  native  elo- 
quence, now  educated  and  trained  in  all  the 
arts  of  oratory,  thrills  with  admiration  the 
attentive  audience.  Sir,  could  I  link  my 
name  with  a  measure  which  will  result  in  this 
end,  I  will  feel  sure  that  it  will  endure  while 
the  records  of  time  endure." 

In  conclusion,  we  suggest  a  single  step  be- 
yond the  advanced  ground  so  ably  held  by 
our  distinguished  Senator.  Let  the  peace 
policy  of  the  government  be  emphasized  by 
refusal  to  distribute  arms  to  the  Indian  tribes. 
The  theory  is  that  they  are  used  in  the  chase, 
but  the  fact  is  that  they  are  in  warfare  both 
defensive  and  aggressive.  Let  the  Indians 
be  informed  that  from  this  time  forward  only 
implements  of  peaceful  pursuits  will  be  granted 
them,  and  the  problem  of  their  civilization 
and  Christianization  will  have  been  half 
solved. 

 —  

LOCAL  INFORMATION. 

The  formal  opening  and  first  sitting  of  a 
new  Monthly  Meeting,  to  be  known  as 
Camden  Monthly  Meeting,  was  held  at  Cam- 
den, Jay  county,  Indiana,  on  Seventh-day, 
Sixth  mo.  24th. 

It  was  attended  by  a  committe  of  Friends, 
appointed  by  White  Water  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing, to  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  which  place 
the  meeting  at  Camden  had  been  subordinate. 
It  was  also  attended  by  other  Friends,  not 
living  in  the  neighborhood,  among  whom  was 
a  minister  from  Fall  Creek  Monthly  Meet- 
ing. 

The  second  sitting,  on  First-day,  was  quite 
largely  attended,  and  there  was  some  speak- 
ing and  prayer  which  seemed  to  be  pretty 
generally  acceptable,  and  a  general  good 
feeling  of  sociability  seemed  to  prevail. 

The  meetings  will  be  held  on  Seventh-day 
after  the  third  Fourth-day  of  each  month. 

T.  E.  S. 

Sugar  Grove,  Ind.,  Sixth  mo.  21th,  1876. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  SEVENTH  MONTH  15,  1876. 

London  Yearly  Meeting. — From  the 
detailed  account  of  the  proceedings  of  this 
meeting,  published  in  the  British  Friend  of 
Sixth  mo.,  we  learn  that  the  report  of  a  con- 
ference on  the  constitution  and  function  of 
the  meetings  of  ministers  and  elders  was  the 
subject  that  chiefly  occupied  its  attention. 
The  changes  proposed  by  the  conference 
were,  after  much  discussion,  adopted  by  the 
Yearly  Meeting  without  material  alteration. 


The  appellation  of  the  meeting  is  changed 
to  "Meeting  on  Ministry  and  Oversight," 
in  place  of  "Ministers  and  Elders."  It  is 
to  be  composed  not  only  of  ministers  and 
elders  (the  appointment  of  the  latter  to  be 
for  three  years),  but  also  of  overseers  ;  and 
"  Monthly  Meetings  are  recommended  to 
make  an  appointment  of  suitable  Friends, 
not  being  either  recorded  ministers  or  over- 
seers, to  be  members  of  these  meetings."  A 
caution  is  extended  that  this  appointment 
should  not  be  limited  to  those  in  later  life, 
"  the  introduction  of  younger  Friends  being 
desirable." 

The  subjects  commended  to  the  attention 
of  these  meetings,  as  now  constituted,  are : 

"  The  religious  condition  of  the  particular 
congregations  within  their  limits,  and  whether 
the  meetings  for  worship  are  held  to  edifica- 
tion and  the  honor  of  God." 

"The  counsel,  encouragement  and  help  of 
those  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  ministry, 
especially  of  the  younger  and  more  inexperi- 
enced, and  the  appointment  of  some  of  their 
number  for  these  duties." 

"  Making  arrangements  for  attending,  from 
time  to  time,  the  particular  meetings  within 
the  limits  of  the  Monthly  Meeting,  especially 
in  those  in  which  little  or  no  ministry  is 
exercised." 

"Visiting  the  infirm,  the  sick  and  the 
afflicted." 

"  The  religious  care  of  the  children  and 
young  people  who  attend  our  meetings,  and 
the  promotion  of  their  religious  and  scrip- 
tural instruction.' ' 

"  The  propagation  of  the  gospel  in  the 
district,  as  way  may  open." 

The  members  of  the  "  Meeting  on  Minis- 
try and  Oversight"  are  also  to  be  members 
of  the  "  Meeting  for  Sufferings." 

So  radical  a  change  in  the  constitution  of 
these  "  Select  Meetings,"  as  they  are  some- 
times called,  thus  depriving  them  of  their 
exclusive  character,  could  hardly  have  been 
looked  for,  even  by  those  most  opposed  to 
them. 

One  of  the  speakers  remarked,  that  though 
the  changes  proposed  "  may  seem  to  fall 
short  of  a  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  con- 
stitution of  these  meetings,"  and  must  be 
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looked  upon  rather  in  the  nature  of  a  com- 
promise of  views,  yet  he  thought  it  very- 
desirable  that  the  question  should  not  con- 
tinue longer  to  be  agitated  among  them. 


Test  Questions. — Some  of  our  readers 
may  not  have  been  aware  of  a  movement 
which  has  been  going  on  in  New  York 
Yearly  Meeting  (Orthodox),  in  order  to 
stamp  with  its  authority  a  series  of  test  ques- 
tions, affirmative  answers  to  which  "shall  be 
required  of  any  Friend  who  is  about  to  be 
appointed  as  a  minister  or  elder." 

This  series  of  "questions"  originated  in 
and  passed  the  Representative  Committee  of 
the  Yearly  Meeting,  and  were  published  with 
the  view,  no  doubt,  of  ascertaining  the  gen- 
eral sentiment  of  those  interested  in  regard 
to  them.  Much  printed  comment  for  and 
against  the  measure  was  the  result.  It  would 
appear,  however,  that  this  diversity  of  senti- 
ment did  not  exist  in  the  Yearly  Meeting 
immediately  concerned,  for  we  learn,  from  its 
printed  proceedings,  that  the  questions  were 
adopted  at  its  late  session. 

We  trust  it  is  in  no  censorious  spirit  that 
we  express  our  surprise  and  sorrow  at  this 
movement.  We  cannot  look  with  indiffer- 
ence upon  that  which  would  seem  to  indicate 
(especially  if  the  example  of  New  York 
should  be  followed  by  other  Yearly  Meet- 
ings) that  the  divergence  of  sentiment  in 
regard  to  verbal  statements  of  belief  as  tests 
of  religious  life,  which,  nearly  fifty  years 
ago,  produced  a  separation,  is  farther  than 
ever  from  being  reconciled.  At  the  present 
time,  when  the  religious  world  at  large  seems 
more  and  more  willing  to  keep  its  creeds  in 
the  background,  and  to  unite  on  those  points 
which  are  undisputed,  it  seems  remarkable 
that  any  portion  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
should  adopt  a  series  of  "  test  questions," 
which,  in  their  application,  some  of  them,  at 
least,  may  come  in  conflict  with  the  central 
principle  around  which  the  Society  was  first 
gathered,  that  "  the  light  of  Christ  is  an  all- 
sufficient  guide."  We  lay  no  claim  to  the 
spirit  of  prophecy,  but  think  we  see  in  this 
action  of  New  York  Yearly  Meeting  a 
source  of  further  divisions  and  subdivisions. 
For   the  information  of  our  readers,  the 


"  questions,"  taken  from  Friends'  Review,  ai  | 
appended : 

1st.  Dost  thou  believe  in  one  only  wis 
omnipotent  and  everlasting  God,  the  create  j 
and  upholder  of  all  things  visible  and  i)  \$ 
visible  ? 

2d.  Dost  thou  believe  in  the  fall  of  ma 
through  the  temptation  of  the  devil,  and  il  i 
the  natural  depravity  of  the  human  hea  f 
resulting  therefrom,  and  that  in  consequent 
all  men  have  sinned  and  come  under  coi 
demnation  ? 

3d.  Dost  thou  believe  in  the  deity  an 
manhood  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  that  H  P 
sacrifice  on  the  cross  of  Calvary  was  an  ai  f 
ceptable  offering  to  God  for  the  sins  of  tl  i 
whole  world ;  that  He  rose  from  the  dead  an 
ascended  into  heaven,  and  now  sitteth  at  th  E 
right  hand  of  the  Father,  our  Mediator  an 
Advocate;  and  that  man  is  justified  an  1 
made  acceptable  to  God  through  faith  in  th  i 
blood  and   mediation  of  the   Lord   Jesi  [ 
Christ ;  and  that  through  him  a  way  ht  L 
been  opened  for  the  restoration  of  all  men 
that  this  salvation  is  the  free  gift  of  Go(  P 
to  be  received  by  faith ;  that  it  is  freel  fa 
offered  to  all  to  whom  the  Gospel  is  declarer 
and  that  all  have  power  to  accept  or  to  rejee  I 

it?  ;  no 

4th.  Dost  thou  believe  in  the  Holy  Spiri 
one  with  the  Father  and  with  the  Son,  an 
that  He  is  come,  and  doth  convince  the  worl  l[ 
of  sin  ;  that  He  leadeth  to  repentance  t<  i 
ward  God,  and  to  faith  in  the  Lord  Jest  q 
Christ ;  that  it  is  His  office  to  glorify  Chris 
by  taking  of  His  and  showing  it  to  believer 
and  to  give  them  a  clear  understanding  <  1 
the  truths  of  the  Gospel  as  set  forth  in  th  it 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  to  sanctify,  comfort  an  » 
support  them  ;  that  it  is  by  Him  that  til  ff 
Lord  Jesus  carries  on  the  work  of  salvatio 
in  the  hearts  of  men  ? 

5th.  Dost  thou  believe  in  the  immortalit  t! 
of  the  souls  of  the  just  and  of  the  unjust,  i  p 
a  final  day  of  judgment,  and  that  the  wicke 
shall  go  away  into  everlasting  punishmen  L 
but  the  righteous  into  life  eternal  ? 

6th.  Dost  thou  believe  in  the  spiritualiti  J 
of  worship,  and  that  the  baptism  which  esser  3 
tially  appertains  to  the  present  dispensatio  k 
is  that  of  Christ,  who  baptizes  His  peopl  g, 
with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  that  the  true  com 
munion  is  a  spiritual  partaking  of  the  bodt 
and  blood  of  Christ? 

7th.  Dost  thou   believe  that   the   Hoi  | 
Scriptures  are  given  by  inspiration  of  Godl  jti 
for  our  instruction  in  righteousness ;  anil  L 
that  they  are  the  only  test  for  doctrine  an 
practice  ? 

8th.  Hast  thou  experienced  the  new  birtl 
and  become  a  child  of  God  ? 
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The  Chief  Magistracy. — It  is  a  matter 
for  sincere  thankfulness  that  the  four  citizens, 
selected  by  the  late  party  conventions,  as 
candidates  to  the  high  offices  of  President 
and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  are 
men  of  excellent  personal  character,  as  well 
as  of  ability  and  experience  to  fit  them  for 
the  most  responsible  positions  in  the  nation. 

Since  this  is  a  generally  acknowledged 
fact,  our  reasonable  hope  is  that  the  ap- 
proaching Presidential  canvass  may  be  car- 
ried on  without  either  party  resorting  to 
personal  abuse  and  slander,  and  without  the 
bitter  rancor  arising  therefrom.  It  becomes 
the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  make  the  points 
of  national  policy  involved  a  matter  of  care- 
ful study,  and  even,  as  far  as  in  him  lies,  to 
endeavor  to  advance  the  cause  which  he 
conscientiously  deems  the  right,  by  dissemin- 
ating reliable  information  among  such  as 
have  not  opportunity  or  leisure  to  obtain  it 
for  themselves. 

The  contest,  thus  freed  from  the  disgusting 
charges  of  immorality  and  dishonesty,  will 
not,  we  trust,  be  in  the  least  demoralizing  to 
the  people,  but  the  necessity  of.  considering 
weighty  questions  of  national  policy  will  be 
a  most  desirable  means  of  culture  to  all,  and 
especially  to  the  youth. 

Just  in  this  Centennial  year,  when  so 
many  persons  of  eminence  from  other  lands 
are  our  visitors,  and  are  taking  earnest  heed 
to  the  practical  working  of  our  governmental 
system,  a  special  responsibility  rests  upon  our 
political  spokesmen ;  for  none  can  estimate 
what  may  be  the  influence  for  good  or  for 
evil,  emanating  from  various  sources  in  the 
country  at  this  time.  If  this  is  truly  a  land 
of  progressive  Christian  civilization,  if  our 
people  love  their  country  more  than  party, 
if  our  leaders  are  earnest  for  the  triumph  of 
right  measures  rather  than  for  personal  ag- 
grandizement, if  we  all  desire  that  our 
religious  and  civil  liberties  should  be  watch- 
fully guarded  and  strengthened  by  the  en- 
lightenment of  every  class  of  our  fellow- 
citizens,  without  distinction  of  color,  previous 
condition,  or  previous  nationality,  let  it  now 
be  clearly  manifested  to  the  world. 


Early  religion  lays  the  foundation  of 
happiness,  both  in  time  and  eternity. 


DIED. 

HUSBAND. — On  the  17  th  of  Sixth  mo.,  '76,Mary  B.r 
widow  of  Joseph  Husband,  and  daughter  of  the 
late  Jacob  Lafetra,  aged  70  years  and  8  days;  an 
esteemed  member  of  Baltimore  Monthly  Meeticg. 

LEGGETT.— At  Flushing,  Long  Island,  on  the 
15th  of  Sixth  mo.,  1876,  Frances.V.  Leggett,  aged  19 
years.  In  her  neighborhood  she  was  beloved  and 
held  in  high  esteem  ;  foremost  in  all  good  works,  a 
warm  friend  of  the  poor  and  afflicted,  and  a  true 
Christian  woman. 

MARTIN. — At  Kennett  Square,  on  the  morning  of 
the  3d  inst.,  Rachel,wife  of  Samuel  Martin,  in  the  65tb 
year  of  her  age  ;  a  valued  member  and  elder  of 
Kennett  Monthly  Meeting. 

PURCELL. — At  his  residence,  in  Frederick  Co., 
Virginia,  od  the  29th  of  Third  mo.,  1876,  John 
Purcell,  in  the  95th  year  of  his  age  ;  a  member  of 
Hopewell  Monthly  Meeting. 

PUSEY. — At  his  residence,  in  London  Grove, 
Chester  county,  Pa.,  on  the  30th  of  Fifth  mo.,  1876, 
Solomon  Pusey,  aged  76  years  ;  an  elder  and  exem- 
plary member  of  London  Grove  Monthly  Meeting. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  TOUR  IN  LOWER  EGYPT, 
PALESTINE  AND  SYRIA. 

No.  15. 

Fourth  mo.  22d  was  appropriated  to  a 
sail  up  the  Bosphorus  and  back  in  a  steamer 
engaged  for  the  purpose,  E.  and  I  again 
taking  the  opportunity  for  rest.  I  must  give 
a  description  of  the  trip,  furnished  by  one  of 
the  party.  "  We  started  about  ten,  sailing 
up  the  European  side.  I  believe  few  were 
prepared  for  the  exceeding  beauty  of  the 
scenes  we  passed  ;  a  continued  series  of 
palaces  built  in  the  light  eastern  style  of 
architecture,  interspersed  with  the  richness  of 
the  varied  foliage,  now  just  in  perfection,  in 
the  freshness  and  variety  of  its  spring  ver- 
dure. A  constant  succession  of  Judas  trees 
in  full  blossom,  and  numbers  of  rich  dark 
cypress  contrasted  beautifully  with  the  light- 
green  of  numerous  small  horse-chestnut  trees, 
just  bursting  into  blossom.  Many  of  the 
inferior  palaces,  we  were  told,  were  exclu- 
sively appropriated  to  the.  accommodation  of 
the  harems  of  deceased  sultans  ;  some  of  the 
palaces  were  splendid  edifices,  the  wing  ap- 
propriated to  the  'ladies/  is  easily  recog- 
nizable by  the  closely-shaded  windows. 

"  Among  other  objects  of  interest,  is  the 
'  Crystal  Palace/  containing  a  menagerie ; 
we  were  informed  of  the  site  of  the  pillar  on 
which  Simon  Stylites  stood,  and  after  him 
Daniel  Stylites,  who  remained  on  its  summit 
until  the  fourth  year  of  Leo  the  Great,  a 
period  of  not  less  than  28  years !  We 
passed  through  the  Hellespont,  and  sailed  a 
few  miles  up  the  Black  Sea  ;  the  change  in 
the  scene  is  very  great;  so  much  wilder  and 
more  barren  ;  whilst  the  heavy  ground  swell 
was  as  great  as  many  of  us  could  stand.  At 
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the  commencement  of  the  Asiatic  shore 
stood  the  temple  of  Hieron,  containing  twelve 
altars,  dedicated  to  twelve  gods  and  goddesses. 
The  Straits  of  Hieron  have  been  celebrated 
in  history  from  the  earliest  times,  as  the 
nearest  point  of  approach  between  Asia  and 
Europe ;  here  was  an  almost  impregnable 
fortress.  As  we  proceeded  along  the  shore, 
the  first  object  of  interest  was  some  remark- 
able basaltic  rocks,  reminding  us  of  the 
Giant's  causeway.  We  passed  the  village  of 
Tshibuklu,  celebrated  in  the  fifth  century  for 
the  great  Convent  of  the  Sleepless  !  also  the 
Castle  of  Asia,  exactly  opposite  which  is  the 
Castle  of  Europe,  marking  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  Bosphorus,  about  one  mile  in 
width.  There  is  not  nearly  so  much  finish 
along  this  shore  as  the  opposite  one.  At 
length  we  approached  the  immense  barracks 
of  Scutari,  containing  50,000  Turkish  sol- 
diers— appropriated  especially  during  the 
Crimean  war,  as  a  hospital,  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  as  large  a  number  of  our  suffering 
countrymen  ;  there  is  a  tower  at  each  corner, 
one  of  which  was  the  home  of  Florence 
Nightingale.  Here  we  all  landed  ;  the  sub- 
dued feeling  with  which  our  large  company 
quietly  proceeded  to  the  military  burying 
ground,  seemed  grateful  to  all.  It  is  en- 
trusted to  the  care  of  an  English  family, 
living  in  a  small  house,  on  one  side  of  the 
cemetery.  It  is  kept  in  excellent  order ;  a 
memorial  column,  supported  by  four  weeping 
angels,  is  crested  in  the  centre;  a  simple 
green  mound  marks  most  of  the  graves ;  but 
over  some  of  those  on  the  side  nearest  the 
sea,  are  beautiful  marble  stones.  In  one 
portion  of  the  ground  were  long  flat  mounds, 
under  each  of  which  lay  fifty  brave  British 
soldiers,  all  interred  at  one  time.  We  walked 
on  to  Chalcedon,  and  again  took  the  steamer, 
reaching  our  hotel  about  half-past  six,  agree- 
ing that  this  had  been  one  of  our  most  satis- 
factory days;  so  much  interest  with  very 
little  fatigue." 

We  spent  the  day  quietly  in  our  own  way, 
and  wandered  out- to  one  of  those  objects  of 
Interest,  the  handsome  Platz  called  the  Hip- 
podrome, in  which  is  a  fine  Egyptian  obelisk, 
and  an  imitation  one  of  masonry,  decayed 
-and  tottering, — the  twisted  bronze  pillar, — 
the  "  thousand  and  one  columns,"  now  ah 
underground  silk  factory,  formerly  the  sup- 
ports of  an  enormous  reservoir,  the  burnt 
columns,  &c.  A  large  part  of  the  city  (10,- 
000  houses)  was  desoJated  by  fire  four  years 
ago,  and  still  lies,  for  the  most  part,  in  ruin, 
in  this  quarter.  We  then  sauntered  leisurely 
through  the  bazaars,  making  a  few  purchases. 
Very  greatly  in  contrast  to  the  grave  indiffer- 
ent Turks  of  Cairo  and  Damascus,  many  of 
ihese  being  Greeks  and  Jews  (40,000  fam- 


ilies in  Constantinople),  were  very  eager  fo 
business,  but  quite  elastic  as  to  the  prices  asked 
Fourth  mo.  23d.— The  Firman  T.  Cool 
was  to  have  obtained,  under  the  authority  o 
the  British  Embassador,  for  us  all  to  visit  tin] 
different  Mosques,  etc.,  on  a  single  scale  o 
fees,  proved  either  not  to  be  had,  or  unavail 
ing  ;  so  we  broke  up  into  different  parties 
We  proceeded  to  the  Dolmabachie  Palace,  tq 
see  the  Sultan  go  to  Mosque.    It  is  not  alwayl 
known  beforehand  which  Mosque  he  is  likelj 
to  attend,  depending  partly  upon  which  pal 
ace  he  is  at ;  but  he  must  "  pray  "  (worship 
at  some  mosque  every  Friday,  so  imperative 
that  he  has  been  personated  when  sick  ;  an< 
even  after  death,  it  is  said,  when  the  even 
was  not  generally  known.    We  were  ther 
an  hour  beforehand  to  watch  the  pageant 
There  is-  certainly  something  very  imposing 
in  these  oriental  ceremonies.    The  horses  ar 
perhaps,  scarcely  equal  in  power  or  actio] 
to  our  first  rate  steeds;   but  their  extrem 
grace  and  beauty,  evident  high  breeding,  ant 
purity  of  color,  surpass  our  public  spectacle! 
very  strikingly.    The  gay  and  gorgeous  trap 
pings  add  very  much  to  the  effect,  and  alsl 
the  variety  of  costume  and  color  among  thl 
spectators.    We  saw  everything  to  great  ad 
vantage  from  a  very  quiet  position.    I  shoulf 
think  more  than  1,000  military  paraded  fir  J 
in   bands,   interspersed   with   fine  stirrinj 
music ;  various  of  the  suite  and  officers  ol 
horseback  beforehand,  or  keeping  order,  thl 
Sultan  himself  alone  on  a  richly  caparisone| 
charger,  grave  and  at  a  slow  walking  pace! 
so  that  we  had  a  good  view  of  him,  (n| 
recognition  or  shouting  took  place)  followed 
by  his  picturesque  body  guard.    This  palacl 
with  mosque  adjoining,  is  very  elegant  il 
design,  situated  on  the  shores  of  the  Bofi 
phorus.    We  next  took  a  caique  to  the  near! 
est  landing  on  the  Istamboul  side,  for  thl 
Mosque  of  St.  Sophia.    It  is  somewhat  diffi 
cult  to  gain  access  to  this  mosque  withoui 
authority,  and  I  believe  our  own  little  part  J 
were  the  only  ones  who  gained  admittanc 
beyond  the  gallery.    It  is  neither  the  large*! 
nor  most  Turkish  of  the  great  mosques,  bul 
has  an  interest  beyond  the  others,  in  its  beini 
an  almost  unaltered  Christian  edifice,  simpll 
accommodated  to  the  Moslem  forms,  as  tl 
the  direction  in  which  prayers  are  to  be  mad  ) 
towards  Mecca.    The  gallery  is  ascended  b| 
a  spiral  incline,  not  steps,  and  command! 
several  fine  points  of  view  of  the  noble  pro 
portions  of  the  church.    In  the  interioi 
above  what  was  the  altar,  is  shown  what  wal 
the  head  of  Christ  in  mosaic,  the  feature! 
obliterated,  but  the  shekinah  remaining.  Thl 
church  is  rich  in  mosaics  and  marbles;  sil 
pillars  of  red  marble,  which  were  taken  fror 
Ephesus,  and  six  of  green  marble  from  Baa] 
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bee.  The  mark  of  a  bloody  hand,  on  a  col- 
umn, at  least  fifteen  feet  above  the  pavement, 
said  to  have  been  impressed  by  the  Mahom- 
etan conqueror,  in  riding  over  the  massacred 
bodies  of  the  women  and  children  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  the  church,  indicates  the 
depth  or  height  of  the  mass  of  immolation. 
St.  Helena's  tomb  of  massive  brass,  sarcoph- 
agus fashion,  is  so  fixed  over  one  of  the  great 
doorways,  that  it  could  not  be  removed  with- 
out the  destruction  of  the  building.  We 
then  hastened  across  the  water  again,  to  see 
the  dancing  Dervishes,  but  were  just  too  late. 
Our  companions  who  were  coming  away  in 
numbers,  agreed  we  had  missed  nothing  but 
disgust,  and  one  of  them,  a  numerous  Irish 
clergyman,  joined  us  in  an  excursion  to  the 
Sweet- waters,  for  which  there  was  just  time. 
This  is  a  combination  of  Hyde  Park  (Rotten 
Row),  and  the  Botanic  Gardens  on  a  prome- 
nade day,  only  being  principally  approached 
by  water ;  there  is  something  of  the  regatta 
as  well.  The  Sultan  has  a  summer  palace, 
fountains  and  gardens  there.  It  is  open  to 
the  public  every  day  but  Friday. 

The  afternoon  is  the  great  time  of  resort, 
when  the  ladies  show  their  dresses,  if  not 
their  faces  much  beyond  the  eyes,  in  thou- 
sands. So  in  a  couple  of  caiques,  we  rode  up 
to  the  very  tip  of  the  Golden  Horn.  As  we 
neared  the  central  point  of  attraction,  the 
water  narrowed,  and  the  caiques  with  every 
variety  of  freight  thickened,  until  it  required 
as  much  skill  to  insinuate  a  passage  amongst 
them,  as  in  our  most  crowded  streets  in  the 
busiest  part  of  the  day,  or  when  partially 
blocked  for  the  cabs.  The  banks  were 
thronged  with  ladies,  some  sitting  in  groups ; 
some  games,  music,  etc.,  were  going  on.  The 
drive  could  be  traced  by  the  dust  made  by 
the  horsemen  and  carriages.  We  could  land 
but  for  a  short  time,  but  saw  the  palace,  a 
light,  elegant  structure,  gardens,  etc.,  and  re- 
turned highly  delighted  with  the  entire  nov- 
elty of  the  spectacle,  and  thinking  it  com- 
pleted our  panorama  of  Constantinople. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  city  is  truly 
magnificent,  and  it  grows  upon  one  day  by 
day.  Most  of  the  larger  mosques  are  placed 
so  as  to  crown  some  conspicuous  height,  and 
with  their  two  to  six  lofty  and  elegant  min- 
arets, are  at  once  an  imposing  and  beautiful 
feature.  The  old  Venetian  tower  of  Galata 
stands  out  nobly  on  the  Pera  side.  The  sev- 
eral palaces  are  admirably  placed.  The 
opposite  suburb  of  Scutari  looks  handsome 
across  the  water,  and  helps  to  form  a  whole, 
nowhere  else  to  be  seen.  Interiorly,  with 
very  large  and  handsome  houses  intermixed, 
there  are  narrow,  crooked,  wretchedly  paved, 
dirty  streets  in  abundance ;  and  it  is  a  very 
fatiguing  place  to  walk  over,  on  account  of 


the  great  distances,  and  the  steepness  of  the 
streets.  The  open  store  or  divan,  continues 
here,  especially  in  the  bazaars  ;  but  there  are 
plenty  of  good  shops  with  glazed  fronts,  and 
set  out  with  attractive  articles.  The  number 
of  cook-shops,  bakeries,  confectioners,  tobac- 
conists and  other  trades  ministering  to  the 
appetite  is  a  conspicuous  feature  in  all  Eastern 
cities,  while  the  constant  jingle  of  glasses, 
from  either  itinerant  or  stationary  water  or 
lemonade  sellers,  indicates  a  thirsty  land. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
CENTENNIAL  NOTES. 
No.  7. 

As  we  spend  day  after  day  at  the  vast 
Exposition,  finding  in  some  places  delight,  in 
some  astonishment,  in  many  instruction,  and 
yet,  in  many  others,  little  but  weariness,  it 
becomes  a  rather  perplexing  question,  "  which 
shall  I  report  for  the  Intelligencer" 

I  have  deemed  it  best  to  call  attention  to 
things  a  little  aside  from  the  principal  blaze 
of  attraction,  and  which  might  readily  be 
overlooked  by  the  hasty  visitor  of  limited 
time,  rather  than  to  the  more  obvious  and 
conspicuous  exhibits. 

Entering  the  U.  S.  Government  Building, 
one  intensely  warm  day,  I  rested  awhile  near 
the  south  door,  to  admire  the  handsome  and 
spacious  enclosure  on  the  left,  which  gives  us 
a  hint,  of  the  paternal  care  of  our  central 
government  in  the  reception  and  distribution 
of  letters.  If  we  are  mindful  of  the  absent, 
and  feel  it  a  duty  to  send  friendly  greetings, 
here  are  cozy  seats,  and  stamped  envelopes 
may  be  obtained  fiom  the  windows  of  the 
post  office.  These  same  envelopes  are  beiog 
rapidly  manufactured  in  a  neat  enclosure  a 
step  further  on,  and  one  may  watch  with 
great  satisfaction,  if  not  with  full  compre- 
hension, the  elegant  process. 

Inspired  by  surrounding  circumstances,, 
my  friend  sits  down  to  write  dutifully  to  her 
absent  husband,  while  I  turn  my  attention  to 
the  careful  and  clear  representation  of  the 
products  of  our  country  on  the  right  hand. 
The  average  production  of  the  leading 
grains,  and  the  average  consumption  within 
the  country,  showing  the  amount  left  for  ex- 
port, is  given  in  large,  plain  characters  on  a 
map,  which  shows  also  the  grain  growing 
portions  of  the  domain.  Another  map  sets 
forth  very  strikingly  the  proportion  of  im- 
proved lands  throughout  the  country,  and  the 
limits  of  certain  crop  belts.  So  far,  only  a 
little  way  up  from  the  Gulf  and  South  Atlan- 
tic border,  comes  the  Sea  Island  cotton  belt ; 
far  up,  to  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  comes  the 
ordinary  cotton  crop  ;  winter  wheat  to  the 
great  lakes  in  a  very  wavering  line  ;  and 
other  cereals,  in  their  just  proportion,  ad- 
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vance  and  recede  in  obedience  to  certain 
influences  which  the  physical  geographer 
loves  to  expound. 

I  suppose  those  regions  are  accounted  un- 
improved over  which  wave  the  grandest  of 
all  the  crops  which  the  earth  can  rear  upon 
her  bosom.  But  who  shall  improve  upon  the 
glorious  primeval  forests,  whose  great  trees 
were  stalwart  young  giants  when  Solomon 
laid  the  foundation  of  his  temple,  and  have 
been  the  silent  witnesses  of  so  many  and  such 
dreary  transitions  on  this  continent  ?  Ah  ! 
could  only  their  murmurous  voices  instruct 
us,  we  should  know  whence  came  the  Aztec 
race,  we  might  learn  what  manner  of  men 
dwelt  in  the  strange  cliff  towns  of  Arizona, 
and  could  solve  the  mysterious  problem  of 
the  mound  builders.  Nothing  but  weird 
legends  whispers  the  solemn  pine. 

It  is  Lowell,  I  think,  who  says : 
11  Yes,  the  pine  is  the  mother  of  legends  ;  what 
food 

For  their  grim  roots  is  left  when  the  thousand- 

yeared  wood — 
The  dim-aisled  cathedral,  whose  tall  arches  spring 
Lithe,  sinewy,  graceful,  firm  set  as  the  wing 
From  Michael's  white  shoulder — is  hewn  and  de- 
faced 

By  iconoclast  axes  in  desperate  waste, 
And  its  wrecks  seek  the  ocean  it  prophesied  long, 
Cassandra-like,  crowning  its  mystical  song? 
Then  the  legends  go  with  them,  even  yet  on  the 

.  sea 

A  wild  virtue  is  left  in  the  touch  of  the  tree, 
And  the  sailor's  night-watches  are  thrilled  to  the 
core 

With  the  lineal  offspring  of  Odm  and  Tbor."* 
The  long  array  of  sections,  both  horizontal , 
and  vertical,  of  the  pines  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  specimen  branches  and  cones 
of  each,  are  an  instructive  study  for  the 
botanist,  and  give  one  an  idea  that  the 
Conifers  constitute  the  leading  tree  family  of 
America.  One  notices  hastily  the  strong 
family  likeness  in  wood,  leaf  and  fruit,  and 
takes  a  rather  lingering  survey  of  the  soft, 
abundant  brown  bark  of  the  great  pine  of 
California,  which  is  said  to  make  quite  a 
good  pin  cushion,  before  turning  to  inspect 
the  endogenous  trees  which  adorn  our  sub- 
tropical southern  lands. 

Specially  interesting  are  these  trophies 
from  ihe  Pritchardia  filamentosa,  the  recently 
discovered  fibrous-leaved  palm,  of  Southern 
California.  The  leaf  seems  to  have  the 
general  form  of  that  of  the  American  pal- 
metto, or  of  the  dome  palm,  of  Egypt,  and 
its  fruit  consists  of  an  array  of  black  berry- 
like nuts  or  nut-like  berries.  The  stem  is 
rather  more  rigidly  scaly  than  is  the  wont  of 
palm  stems,  nnd  the  leaf  scales  are  armed 
with  serrate  processes  which  would  make 
rough  work  for  the  climber.    The  leaves 

*The  Growth  of  the  Legend. 


seem  naturally  to  be  dissolving  themseh  i 
into  thread-like  fibres,  and  this  peculiar] 
justly  entitles  the  Pritchardia  to  the  speci 
name,  filamentosa. 

The  Yucca  brevifolia,  of  Arizona,  is 
strange  tree,  doubtless  just  adapted  to  t 
rainless  region  which  is  its  habitat.  It 
represented  to  be  a  .branching  tree,  and  t 
stem  on  exhibition  is  about  seven  feet  Ion 
the  tree  attaining  to  a  height  of  from  fiftej 
to  twenty  feet.  The  hard,  dry,  dagger-li 
leaves  that  crown  the  advancing  summit  a 
from  six  to  eight  inches  in  length.  About 
foot  from  the  end  of  the  stem  their  fuLCti 
as  foliage  seems  to  end,  and  they  revej 
themselves,  forming  a  sheath  of  many  lay* 
to  clothe  the  parent  tree — an  effective  defen 
against  the  sunbeams.  This  habit  of  t 
leaves  gives  a  clumsy  appearance  to  the  ste; 
which  seems  to  taper  downwards. 

The  oaks  are  another  family  of  great  i 
terest  and  variety.    I  think  if  I  had  seen  t 
canon  live  oak,  of  California,  growing,  u| 
labeled,  by  its  native  canon,  I  should  nevl 
have  dreamed  of  its  being  an  oak  at  a 
The  little  pointed  ovate  leaves  look  like  thol 
of  the  olive,  but  if  one  examines  close] 
among  them,  tiny  acorns,  no  bigger  thj 
peas,  are  discernable.    The  wood  seemed 
me  firmer  and  finer  than  that  of  any  other 
the  quercus  race. 

The  quercus  agrifolia,  of  California,  h 
leaves  like  the  holly  and  a  little  acor 
pointed  as  a  bird's  beak.  The  well  kno^ 
forms  of  the  chestnut  and  the  willow  oaks 
our  own  Eastern  forests  are  shown,  as  well  ; 
the  varieties  of  the  genus  which  wear  tl 
classic  and  typical  form  of  foliage,  deep' 
and  strongly  sinuous,  in  endless  gradatioi 
of  size. 

It  is  evident  that  these  variations  in  t% 
form  of  the  cosmopolitan  forest  king  fit  it  f<f 
its  wide  range  of  climate  and  of  soil.  Yi 
find  it  upon  the  rocky  hills  and  upon  tl 
plains,  upon  the  arid  brink  of  the  canon 
the  West,  and  amid  the  soft  marshes  of  tlj 
Eastern  Atlantic  slope,  and  everywhere 
monarch. 

The  poplars,  alders,  maples,  willows  an 
birches  are  widely  varied,  but  less  numerous 
and  I  saw  many  of  whose  existence  I  had  n 
previous  knowledge.  This  is  an  opportunity 
for  the  student  of  nature  to  deepen  h| 
knowledge  of  the  tree  realm  at  small  cost  ( 
travel  and  of  investigation. 

Among  the  multitude  of  tree  sections,  m 
attention  is  arrested  by  a  richly  dark  colore 
stem,  about  six  inches  in  diameter.  It 
labeled  Florida  sea-side  grape  (Coccolob 
Floridana).  Another  of  yet  darker  hue  an 
about  the  same  dimensions,  is  marked  Mimi 
sops  Sueberi  or  Naseberry,  of  South  Florid? 
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"Iv  The  Cercocarpus  ledifolius  (mountain  ma- 
ii  hogany)  is  of  exquisite  fineness  of  texture 
cif  and  bad  a  beautiful  color.  I  wonder  how 
many  of  us  knew  that  the  mountains  of  our 
is  country  could  boast  a  mahogany  tree. 
tl|  This  exhibit  does  not  confine  itself  to  the 
It  trees  of  the  country,  but  stoops  even  to  de- 
i\  pict,  photographically  and  otherwise,  the 
od  microscopic  growths  of  special  interest,  and 
tod  large  space  has  been  allotted  to  the  Fungi, 
•lil  the  edible  and  the  poisonous  variety  being 
a  carefully  pictured  and  colored. 
«t  But  my  friend  has  finished  and  mailed  her 
:tk  letter,  and  calls  me  away  from  my  study  of 
er  the  kingly  and  the  humble  in  the  vegetable 
ye  kingdom,  to  seek  for  other  worlds  to  conquer, 
en  So  away  we  go  into  the  blinding  sunshine, 
til  aiming  our  course  back  to  the  main  building, 
tei  We  are  attracted,  in  passing,  by  the  hospita- 
ble appearance  of  the  Press  building,  and 
ill  step  in  to  see  for  ourselves  what  may  be  the 
tli  uses  of  the  pleasant  looking  pavilion.  A 
m  placard  says,  "  Come  in  and  read  a  paper 
V(  from  home  ;  "  and  when  we  are  in,  I  find  the 
all  representatives  of  the  press  are  desired  to 
lei  register  their  names,  leave  a  card  with  one  of 
ell  the  attendauts,  and  make  themselves  at  home. 
ia>  A  quiet  delightful  place  is  this  to  read  and 
t|  write  and  rest,  and  very  comfortably  may  the 
(  weary  correspondent,  who  has  been  peering 
about,  note  book  in  hand,  all  the  morning — 
ia  asking  questions,  and  then  scribbling  down 
ri  the  information  received  with  impetuous 
r  haste, —  very  comfortably  may  he  compose 

i himself  at  one  of  the  quiet  tables,  and  elab- 
orate his  notes  for  the  edification  of  the 
world.    Truly  this  is  a  happy  Centennial, 
and  this  is  a  land  of  all  comforts, 
w     But  to  day  we  linger  not  here.    We  hasten 
on  to  the  Main  Building,  where  we  desire  to 
]  revel  awhile  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
3i  wondrous  richness  of '  the  works  of  semi- 
'  barbarous(?)  China  and  Japan,  which  defy 
i  enumeration  or  description.    They  must  be 
]  seen  to  be  at  all  comprehended.    Such  intri- 
i  cate  and  elegant  bronzes,  such  rich  tints,  so 
delicately  blended  in  the  porcelain  !  Figuier 
says  of  the  Chinese,  that  they  have  drawn 
their  unrivaled  colors,  not  from  dubious  ex- 
perimental combinations  of  the  laboratories, 
but  from  nature.    "  They  have  violet  of  the 
melongena  (mad  apple),  the  scarlet  runner's 
red,  the  pure,  deep,  milky  white  of  the  petals 
of  the  camelia,  the  emerald's  green,  and  gold- 
veined  lapis — lazuli.    One  of  their  Emperors 
desired  them  to  render  the  effect  of  that 
evanescent  '  blue  of  heaven  after  showers,' 
i  when  the  azure  of  the  sky  is  still  partly 
veiled  by  lingering  vapors,  and  they  have 
succeeded  in  expressing  it." 

The  wood  and  ivory  carvings  of  these 
Orientals  is  scarcely  less  amazing  than  their 


bronze  or  their  porcelain,  and  their  delicate 
and  grotesque  combinations  in  needle  work 
are  on  the  same  plane  with  their  other  arts. 
The  only  matter  of  regret  for  the  visitor  is 
that  the  gentle,  refined  looking  Japanese 
have  mostly  discarded  their  national  cos- 
tume, and  seem  to  have  stepped  out  of  their 
own  region  of  mystery  and  of  romantic 
interest,  into  our  plain  familiar  Anglo-Saxon 
every  day  life.  They  wear  the  unpicturesque 
clothing  of  our  people,  speak  our  language, 
and  smilingly  ask  us  truly  American  prices 
for  their  astonishing  wares.  I  have  seen  but 
one  Japanese  woman,  and  it  was  very  grati- 
fying that  she  retained  in  everything  except 
the  hat,  her  national  dress,  very  much  as  we 
see  it  pictured  on  fans,  screens  and  vases. 
With  a  young  man  of  her  own  race  she  was 
shopping,  or  attempting  to  shop  at  one  of  the 
bazaars,  but  I  thought  I  could  see  that  her 
taste  had  not  been  educated  in  such  a  way 
that  she  could  appreciate  our  kind  of  finery. 
The  appearance  and  bearing  of  the  children 
of  Japan  would  seem  to  indicate  a  decided 
superiority  over  the  Chinese,  but  the  exhibit 
of  artistic  and  curious  wares  from  the  flowery 
kingdom  is  absolutely  unsurpassed  in  its  way. 
Perhaps  the  superiority  lies  in  the  greater 
liberality  of  the  Japanese  in  their  willingness 
and  even  eagerness  to  avail  themselves  of 
every  improvement,  as  soon  as  their  quick 
intelligence  points  it  out. 

Bowman  Blake,  in  the  New  York  Graphic, 
thus  descants  on  the  wondrous  and  curious, 
the  grotesque  and  the  magnificent  in  Japanese 
art  work  : 

"  What  can  be  said  of  the  bronzes  ?  How 
can  I  describe  the  delicate  elaborateness  of 
the  detail  and  the  prodigal  wealth  of  inven- 
tion found  on  these  sumptuous  vases,  candela- 
bra and  urns  ?  The  background  of  some  of 
the  finest  vases  is  of  steel,  with  an  inlaying 
of  gilt  and  silver  bronze.  There  are  some- 
times figures  raised  in  high  relief,  and  pre- 
senting wonderfully  costumed  men  and  wo- 
men, worked  out  in  steel  bronze  ;  while  on 
others  the  surfaces  are  flat,  with  exquisite 
and  most  elaborate  traceries  of  flying  birds 
and  waving  plants  and  creeping  things. 
Perhaps  the  quaintest  specimens  of  designs 
are  the  grotesque  inventions  which  pervade 
so  much  of  the  Japanese  art  work.  Neither 
myths,  nor  gods,  nor  demons,  nor  saints,  nor 
highest  dignitaries  are  free  from  the  cunning, 
humorous  touch  of  the  fun-loving  Japanese. 
There  are  caricatures  of  every  phase  of  civil 
and  official  life;  there  are  strange,  uncouth, 
uncanny  creatures,  with  arms  and  legs  live 
times  the  length  of  their  bodies;  thtre  are 
bloated  demons,  with  glaring  cuttlefish  eyes, 
with  a  nose  instead  of  a  mouth  or  beak. 
And  a  well-trained  member  this  nose  is.  It 
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writes,  paints,  tosses  and  catches  rings,  per- 
forming, too,  all  sorts  of  juggler's  tricks. 
Such  monstrosities,  however,  always  retain 
something  of  the  form  and  semblance  of  a 
human  being,  and  in  their  relationship  to 
natural  objects  are  only  doubly  irresistible 
and  comic.  One  is  not  surprised  to  learn, 
when  appreciating  the  vast  amount  of  labor 
on  any  one  of  these  wonderful  vases,  that 
the  time  spent  upon  a  single  one  would  be 
equal  to  seven  years'  labor  of  a  single  man. 

"  There  are  scores  of  other  beautiful  ob- 
jects which  crowd  the  alcoves  and  tempt  the 
eye  to  closer  investigation.  Among  them  are 
the  exquisite  little  ivory  carvings,  the  ele- 
phant's tusks,  and  the  tankards  inlaid  with 
lacquer.  There  is  also  a  large  variety  of  all 
sorts  of  cupboards,  jewel-boxes,  book-racks, 
in  beautiful  dark  woods  which  take  a  high 
polish.  There  is  the  bamboo-work,  the  fine 
straw-braided  articles,  richly  ornamented, 
and  as  effective  in  point  of  color  as  many  of 
the  more  expensive  articles.  Then  there  are 
the  carved  beds,  looking  like  baldacchinos 
with  their  throne-like  canopies,  covered  with 
most  elaborate  and  delicate  designs ;  cases 
filled  with  cobweb  crapes  and  heavily  em- 
broidered silks  ;  rolls  of  paper,  stamped  and 
colored  to  represent  the  best  finish  leather 
can  equal ;  hanging  screens  and  pictures  of 
Japanese  women  executed  wiih  really  artistic 
skill,  surrounded  by  frames  which  show  the 
sense  of  the  fitness  of  things  to  which  these 
Orientals  have  attained."  S.  R. 


THE  OAK. 

JAMBS  RUSSEL  LOWELL . 

What  gnarled  stretch,  what  depth  of  shade,  is  his  ! 

There  needs  no  crown  to  mark  the  forest's  king  ; 
How  in  his  leaves  outshines  full  summer's  bliss  ! 

Sun,  storm,  rain,  dew,  to  him  their  tribute  bring, 
Which  he  with  such  benignant  royalty 

Accepts,  as  overpaying  what  is  lent ; 
All  nature  seems  his  vassal  proud  to  be, 

And  cunning  only  for  his  ornament. 

How  towers  he  too  amid  the  billowed  snows, 

An  unquelled  exile  from  the  summer's  throne, 
Whose  plain,  uncinctured  front  more  kingly  shows, 

Now  that  the  obscuring  courtier  leaves  are  flown. 
His  boughs  make  music  of  the  winter  air, 

Jewelled  with  sleet,  like  some  cathedral  front 
Where  clinging  snow-flakes,  with  quaint  art  repair, 

The  dints  and  furrows  of  time's  envious  brunt. 

How  doth  his  patient  strength  the  rude  March  wind 

Persuade  to  seem  glad  breaths  of  summer  breeze, 
And  win  the  soil  that  fain  would  be  unkind, 

To  swell  his  revenues  with  proud  increase ! 
He  is  the  gem,  and  all  the  landscape  wide 

(So  doth  his  grandeur  isolate  the  sense) 
Seems  but  the  setting,  worthless  all  beside, 

An  empty  socket,  were  he  fallen  thence. 

So  from  oft  converse  with  life's  wintry  gales, 

Should  man  learn  how  to  clasp  with  tougher 
roots 


The  inspiring  earth  ; — how  oth  rwise  avails 
The  leaf-creating  sap  that  sunward  shoots? 

So  every  year  that  falls  with  noiseless  flake 
Should  fill  old  scars  upon  the  stormward  side. 

And  make  hoar  age  revered  for  age's  sake, 
Not  for  traditions  of  youth' A  leafy  pride. 

So  from  the  pinched  soil  of  a  churlish  fate, 

True  hearts  compel  the  sap  of  sturdier  growth 
So  between  earth  and  heavens  stand  simply  grea 

That  these  shall  seem  but  their  attendants  botl 
For  nature's  forces  with  obedient  zeal, 

Wait  on  the  rooted  faitb  and  oaken  will 
As  quickly  the  pretender's  cheat  they  feel, 

And  turn  mad  Pucks  to  flout  and  m^ck  him  s 

Lord !  all  thy  works  are  lessons,  each  contains 

Some  emblem  of  man's  all  containing  soul ; 
Shall  he  make  fruitless  all  thy  glorious  pains,, 

Delving  within  thy  grace  an  eyeless  mole  ? 
Make  me  the  least  of  thy  Dodona  grove, 

Cause  me  some  message  of  thy  truth  to  bring, 
Speak  but  a  word  through  me,  nor  let  thy  love 

Among  my  boughs  disdain  to  perch  and  sing. 


NOTICES. 

Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting  will  be  1 
Eighth  month  8th,  1876,  at  10  A.  M.,  in  the  Va 
Meeting-house.  Special  arrangements  have  b 
made  to  convey  IPriends,  on  that  day,  to  Ellw 
Thomas'  lane,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  fifn 
the  meeting-house. 

Trains  leave  the  Reading  Depot,  Thirteenth 
Callowhili  streets,  at       o'clock,  A.  M.,  on  ThL- 
day. 

Members  of  the  Select  Meeting  will  take  the 
o'clock,  P.  M.,  train,  on  Second-day,  from  the  Sf 
depot,  for  Port  Kennedy,  where  Friends  will  n 
them. 

The  return  train  will  leave  for  the  city  about 
o'clock,  P.  M.,  on  Third-day  afternoon.  Tic] 
good  both   going  and  returning  on  Second 
Third-days  will  be  issued  at  sixty-five  cents  the  t 

Ask  for  Quarterly  Meeting  tickets. 


ITEMS. 

A  building,  by  some  thought  to  be  a  woolen 
tory,  has  been  recently  unearthed  in  Pompeii, 
contains  some  grotesque  small  figures  of  chile 
and  other  beings  on  one  of  its  inner  walls, 
adjacent  private  house,  also  recently  brougb 
light,  is  said  to  possess  some  fine  wall  paintings 
small  group  of  two  bacchanal  figures,  male  anc 
male,  standing  beside  a  column,  is  especially  m 
for  its  graceful  treatment.  It  is  said  that  hei 
forth  many  of  the  more  artistic  works  v^ill  be 
where  they  are  found,  instead  of  being  transfe 
to  the  museum  at  Naples. 

.  Advices  have  been  received  from  both  Bose 
and  Stillwater,  in  Montana,  of  a  battle  on  the  i 
ult.,  between  Gen.  Custer's  force  and  about  ! 
Indians,  near  the  Little  Horn  river,  in  which  Cu 
and  fifteen  officers  and  all  the  men  of  five  compa 
of  soldiers,  about  300  in  number,  were  killed, 
fight  occurred  in  a  narrow  ravine.  An  official 
patch  in  relation  to  the  Custer  massacre,  rece 
by  the  War  Department  yesterday,  states  that 
bodies  have  been  found  and  52  wounded  brot 
away.  The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  I 
ladelphia  Ledger  remarks  :  "  The  attempt  to  f 
open  the  Black  Hills  in  violation  of  treaty  obi 
tions,  is  regarded  by  many  as  the  primary  cam 
the  present  difficulty  with  the  Sioux." 
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WOMEN'S    BRANCH   OF  NEW  YORK  YEARLY 
MEETING. 

The  proceedings  of  New  York  Yearly- 
Meeting  of  Women  Friends  very  closely 
correspond  with  those  of  men  Friends,  pre- 
sented last  week. 

They  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  usual 
epistles  from  other  Yearly  Meetings,  and 
replies  were  prepared  and  adopted. 

The  committee  who  have  charge  of  pur- 
chasing and  distributing  Friends'  books, 
offered  the  following  report,  which  was  satis- 
sactory  to  the  meeting : 

"  To  the  Yearly  Meeting — The  committee  to 
whom  is  entrusted  the  charge  of  purchasing 
and  distributing  books  to  the  several  Quar- 
terly Meetings  report,  they  have  given  due 
attention  to  the  subject  and  have  purchased 
a  large  number  of  copies  of  "  Peace  Prin- 
ciples Exemplified,"  by  Samuel  M.  Janney. 

On  behalf  of  the  committee. 

Sarah  M.  Howard." 

The  meeting  united  in  continuing  the  same 
committee,  with  the  additional  name  of  Han- 
nah C.  Carpenter.  The  committe  is  as  follows  : 
Sarah  M.  Howard,  Phebe  Anna  Thorne, 
Naomi  Barnes,  Rachel  C.  Tilton,  Sarah  Ann 
Haviland  and  Hannah  C.  Carpenter. 

The  meeting  directed  that  the  interest  ac- 
cruing from  the  Yearly  Meeting  Fund  be 
expended  as  heretofore,  in  purchasing  Friends' 
books. 
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We  append  the  minute  giving  a  summary 
of  the  spiritual  exercises  of  the  meeting  : 

As  we  have  been  again  permitted  to  assem- 
ble together  in  our  annual  gathering  we  have 
remembered  our  ab3ent  sisters,  and  in  that 
remembrance  we  have  endeavored  to  gather 
up  some  of  the  exercises  which  have  spread 
over  the  meeting,  binding  and  cementing  us 
together  in  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  and  the 
bond  of  peace. 

We  have  had  the  acceptable  company  of 
several  sisters  from  other  Yearly  Meetings, 
whose  gospel  labors  amongst  us  have  renewed 
our  spirits,  and  caused  the  tribute  of  thanks- 
giving and  praise  to  ascend  from  the  altar  of 
our  hearts  to  our  Heavenly  Father,  for  these 
fresh  evidences  of  His  love. 

As  the  business  of  the  meeting  was  entered 
upon,  the  deficiencies  portrayed  in  the  answers 
to  the  first  query  occasioned  deep  solicitude, 
lest  we  lightly  esteem  this  precious  boon 
bequeathed  to  us  by  our  fathers,  and  won  by 
them  through  suffering  and  imprisonment, 
even  that  of  worshipping  God  according  to  the 
dictates  of  our  own  consciences.  Silent  wor- 
ship has  ever  been  conspicuous  among  the 
testimonies  which  we  have  been  called  upon 
to  bear  before  the  world,  and  the  aspiration 
has  ascended  that  we  may  all  be  willing  to 
retire  from  the  tumults  and  commotions  of  life, 
and  assemble  ourselves  together,  abiding  in 
stillness  for  the  heavenly  ministration  of  the 
Spirit,  whether  silently  or  vocally  dispensed 
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unto  us,  that  all  may  be  sustained  on  our 
heavenward  journey. 

Lively  exhortations  have  been  held  forth, 
encouraging  to  a  support  of  those  fundamental 
doctrines  which  lead  to  purity  of  life,  to 
simplicity  and  moderation  in  dress  and  style 
of  living,  and  to  moderation  in  all  things ; 
that  we  may  not  centre  our  hearts  upon  the 
things  of  this  world  and  its  hindering  cares. 
Mothers  have  been  impressively  admonished 
in  behalf  of  the  tender  "  human  plants  " 
committed  to  their  care  and  keeping,  lest 
pride  be  fostered  in  their  young  hearts  by  a 
needless  extravagance  in  their  youthful  ward- 
robes, and  the  pleasure  manifested  in  prepar- 
ing their  toilets  for  evening  entertainments ; 
and  earnest  and  tender  were  the  entreaties 
that  these  young  mothers  would  prayerfully 
strive  to  make  and  impress  upon  the  minds 
of  their  children,  when  as  clay  they  are 
placed  in  their  hands  to  be  moulded  after 
the  Divine  image.  j 

When  in  possession  of  that  love  which 
God  requires,  the  mother's  influence  over  her 
children  is  almost  unbounded ;  and  she  can 
so  impress  their  minds  as  to  cause  them  to 
hesitate  to  incur  those  whisperings  of  reproof 
which  must  ever  follow  neglect  of  known 
duty. 

In  connection  with  this  concern  the  voice 
of  warning  has  been  raised  in  our  midst, 
to  beware  of  the  fascination  and  corrupting 
influence  exerted  by  the  light  literature  of 
the  present  day,  which  tends  to  stifle  that 
still  small  voice  which  alone  can  rightly  con- 
trol the  judgment  and  regulate  the  taste,  and 
make  us  happy  in  the  faithful  performance 
of  the  most  ordinary  duties  of  life. 

Those  in  the  morning  of  their  day,  upon 
whom  the  burden  of  work  must  soon  rest, 
have  been  feelingly  reminded  of  the  import- 
ance of  forming  right  habits.  While  the 
intellect  is  maturing  and  the  physical  powers 
becoming  strengthened,  they  have  been  lov- 
ingly exhorted  to  give  heed  to  that  portion 
of  God's  spirit  enshrined  in  every  heart,  by 
which  they  may  be  enabled  to  choose  the- 
good  and  reject  the  evil.  "  Be  still  and  know 
that  I  am  God  "  is  the  impressive  language 
addressed  to  us,  and  not  a  day  passes  in  which 
we  may  not  hear  this  voice  in  the  secret  of 
the  soul  by  attention  to  which  we  will  know 
how  to  form  these  habits,  which  will  enable 
us  to  become  useful  citizens  and  true  children 
of  God. 

Counsel  and  admonition  have  also  been  ex- 
tended in  regard  to  our  demands  upon  our 
husbands,  fathers  and  brothers,  lest  in  their 
endeavors  to  comply  with  our  wants,  when 
not  kept  within  the  bounds  of  due  modera- 
tion, they  be  induced,  in  the  language  of  our 


discipline,  "  to  extend  their  business  beyon 
their  ability  to  manage." 

The  duty  devolving  upon  us  in  regard  t 
the  guarded  education  of  our  children  ws  1 
not  lost  sight  of,  and  the  example  of  a  neigrl 
boring  Yearly  Meeting  was  cited,  where  theij 
interest  in  the  subject  had  induced  the  ap 
pointment  of  a  committee  to  visit  all  thi 
meetings  within  its  borders,  and  aid  in  orgar 
izing  schools  where  way  may  open. 

Among  the  many  subjects  requiring  earnes 
thought  and  faithful  labor,  intemperance  ha 
been  felt  to  occupy  a  conspicuous  place 
While  loving  wives  and  mothers  and  tende 
helpless  children  are  suffering  anguish  o 
spirit,  poverty  and  degradation  from  its  de 
moralizing  influence,  we  may  well  inquir< 
whether  we  are  not  required  to  aid  in  opening 
a  door  for  their  deliverance. 

"  Shall  we  behold  unheeding 
Life's  holiest  feeling  crushed — 
When  woman's  heart  is  bleeding 
Shall  woman's  voice  be  hushed  ?  " 

The  minutes  of  the  joint  committee  on  the 
Indian  concern  were  exceedingly  interesting! 
to  the  meeting.  The  arduous  and  faithful 
labors  of  the  committee  for  the  benefit  and 
improvement  of  this  oppressed  and  degraded! 
people,  and  the  expenditure  for  their  benefit, 
met  the  approval  of  the  meeting.  The  com-' 
mittee  was  continued  to  the  service  and  en- 
couraged to  pursue  their  labors.  Although 
the  prospect  now  looks  dark  and  gloomy  on 
account  of  the  proposed  transfer  of  the  Indian 
Bureau  to  the  War  Department,  the  hope  is 
entertained  that  the  threatening  clouds  may 
be  dissipated,  and  that  further  labor. for  their' 
civilization  may  be  possible.  If,  however,  the 
avenue  for  further  service  should  be  closed 
by  the  action  of  the  Government,  Friends* 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  they 
have  done  what  they  could. 

Signed  by  direction,  and  on  behalf  of  the 
meeting,  by 

Mary  Jane  Field,  Clerk.  ' 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS  AMONGST  THE  FREEDMEN. 

Letters  of  friendship  and  official  reports 
continue  to  be  received  from  our  faithful 
teachers  in  South  Carolina.  From  the  lat- 
ter, for  Sixth  month,  we  learn  that  there  are 
sixty  pupils  on  the  roll,  with  an  average 
attendance  for  the  month  of  fifty-four.  Of 
these  there  are  only  eleven  in  the  primer, 
the  remainder  are  reading  in  the  first,  second, 
third  and  fourth  readers.  All  are  in  arith- 
metic and  sixteen  studying  geography.  Abby 
D.  Monroe,  one  of  the  teachers,  speaks  of  the 
excellent  health  they  are  enjoying,  and  refers 
to  the  warm  weather  they  are  experiencing, 
"  thermometer,  some  days,  up  to  95." 
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Interesting  letters  have  been  received  by 
y  Henry  M.  Laing,  from  which  I  have  the 
privilege  of  quoting,  as  well  as  from  those  in 
my  own  possession.  Reference  has  repeatedly 
been  made  to  the  deep  interest  taken  by  our 
teachers  in  the  schools,  and  the  following  ex- 
tracts abundantly  confirm  this  view.  Anna 
M.  Stanton  writes : 

"I  would  very  much  prefer  teaching 
through  July,  it  would  even  then  be  a  short 
:Qterm  for  me,  as  I  was  a  month  late.  The 
school  is  so  wide  awake  and  interesting  I  feel 
that  I  could  teach  on  without  any  vacation, 
I,  ^although  I  have  worked  harder  than  during 
^  any  previous  year.   I  am  brought  more  in 
contact  with  their  different  abilities,  and,  as 
they  develop,  I  feel  an  increasing  interest  in 
each/' 

She  then  refers  to  a  palmetto  hat  they  are 
braiding  for  H.  M.  L  ,  and  remarks  :  "  They 
take  a  lively  interest  in  it.  I  want  each 
child  that  is  large  enough  to  braid  a  yard  or 
two  on  it,  and  then,  if  they  could  only  weave 
their  names  and  faces  into  it  as  plainly  as  I 
see  them,  thou  might  well  call  it  thy  4  auto- 
graph hat.'  It  is  a  work  of  many  days  for 
the  limited  time  they  have  to  give  it." 

In  a  more  recent  letter  the  same  writer  says  : 
"I'feel  that  it  would  hurry  me  too  much  to 
try  to  bring  our  work  to  a  close  this  month 
(Sixth).  I  have  orders  for  hats  that  I  am 
anxious  to  fill,  and  every  finger  that  is  large 
enough  to  plait  is  busy,  trying  to  make  for 
the  owner's  curly  head  a  hat,  and  I  cannot 
think  of  disappointing  them.  It  would  be 
much  better  for  me  to  give  two  weeks  than  to 
close  in  one  week." 

Under  date  of  8th  ultimo,  Abby  D.  Mon- 
roe writes  :  "  Having  heard  nothing  to  the 
contrary  we  intend  teaching  through  July ; 
most  certainly  the  attendance  warrants  it 
more  than  ever  before.  We  shall  turn  our 
faces  northward  as  soon  as  school  closes. 
For  me,  there  are  no  attractions  here  after  it 
does,  but  it  is  very  hard  to  leave  the  children ; 
they  are  so  interesting.  We  all  seem  to  be 
enjoying  excellent  health.  Cornelia  was  here 
last  week,  but  we  do  not  know  when  she  in- 
tends to  start  for  Philadelphia." 

In  another  letter,  written  near  the  close  of 
last  month,  she  remarks,  in  reference  to  clos- 
ing the  school :  "  We  had  so  hoped  we 
might,  in  so_ne  way,  keep  open  the  entire 
nine  months,  etc.  We  passed  through  a  very 
busy  winter  with  most  excellent  attendance, 
so,  of  course,  we  cannot  help  seeing  progress 
in  both  departments." 

She  then  refers  to  the  industrial  branch, 
and  the  large  amount  of  work  Anna  M. 
Stanton  has  laid  out  for  her  pupils,  and,  re- 
turning to  her  own  school,  remarks :  "  As  I 
had  greatly  desired  to  bring  one  or  two  of 


my  classes  up  to  a  certain  point  before  leav- 
ing them,  we  have  concluded  to  throw  in  at 
least  two  weeks  of  July,  it  may  be  more  if 
we  can  see  our  way  through."  She  then  gives 
vent  to  her  fears  that  the  school  will  be 
discontinued  for  want  of  funds,  viz:  "I 
looked  around  over  the  school-room  yester- 
day, and  counted  fifty-seven  present  out  of 
sixty !  I  looked  at  their  bright,  happy  faces, 
ugly  and  unattractive  they  might  be  to  some, 
but  objects  of  deepest  interest  to  me,  and  I 
confess  to  a  feeling  of  pain  at  even  the 
thought  of  not  being  with  them  again.  But 
I  feel  the  hope  that  out  of  the  '  silver  and 
the  gold '  entrusted  to  His  children,  enough 
may  be  forthcoming  for  the  tilling  of  this 
little  corner  of  the  Lord's  vineyard.  I  can- 
not think  the  school  will  be  allowed  to  be 
dropped.  Out  of  the  tax  gathered  from  the 
pupils  (twenty  cents  each)  I  have  purchased 
all  the  needful  books  and  stationery,  met  the 
incidental  expenses  of  the  building,  and  have 
a  few  dollars  over,  but  not  enough  to  pay  the 
insurance."  These  letters  of  our  teachers 
abound  with  remarks  showing  the  deep  inter- 
est they  take  in  our  Centennial. 

Cornelia  Hancock  also  remembers  us,  and 
though  not  now  directly  identified  with  the 
schools,  refers  to  them  in  her  letters,  and  by 
them  and  her  visits  to  her  old  field  of  useful- 
ness, shows  that  she  is  still  alive  to  their  best 
interests. 

I  have  recently  received  my  annual  dona- 
tion of  manuscripts  from  the  pupils,  this  year 
numbering  85.  The  first,  second  and  third 
classes  in  letter  form,  with  the  address  of 
"my  dear  friend."  The  execution  of  all 
these  is  very  creditable,  and  some  astonish- 
ingly so.  The  honest,  unsophisticated  pour- 
ing out  of  their  spirits  in  this  familiar  way  is 
almost  touching.  One  boy  of  fourteen  says, 
"  I  am  glad  to  write  you  these  lines,  I  am 
going  to  school  every  day  and  trying  to  do 
the  best  I  can,  I  study  my  lessons  at  home  in 
the  night,  and  sometimes  in  the  morning  be- 
fore I  come  to  school,"  etc.,  etc.,  and  in  refer- 
ence to  his  future  prospects  he  tells  me,  "  I 
am  going  to  be  a  farmer  if  I  become  a  man  " 

Another,  a  girl  of  thirteen,  says,  "  I  would 
like  to  see  the  Centennial  very  much."  A 
boy  of  thirteen,  amongst  other  matters, 
states,  "my  mother  has  to  work  very  hard 
for  her  living."  One,  after  describing  his 
studies,  says,  "  The  people  call  this  place 
Mount  Pleasant ;  one  thing  I  know  about  it, 
there  is  a  pleasant  school,  and  pleasant  teach- 
ers and  pleasant  things  to  learn,"  etc.  A 
girl  of  eleven  years  tells  us,  "  Every  Friday 
we  have  a  spelling  match,  and  last  Friday  I 
won  a  red  covered  book,  called  'Mother's 
Gift.' " 

A  pupil  in  the  second  class  writes,  "I 
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would  like  to  see  you;  Miss  Monroe  tells  us 
about  you,  I  never  heard  of  you  before.  I 
like  you  and  all  the  Friends  that  come  to  our 
school,"  etc.  "  A  little  girl  twelve  years  of 
age,"  as  she  describes  herself,  gives  her  round 
of  studies,  and  adds,  "  My  mother  is  a  widow 
and  has  to  work  hard  for  her  living.  I  am 
working  out  for  one  dollar  a  month." 

Much  as  these  things  interest  me,  it  will 
not  do  to  intrude  on  the  readers  of  the  Intel- 
ligencer much  longer.  Twelve  of  the  fourth 
class  have  sent  their  autographs,  only  a  few 
of  them  being  able  to  add  two  or  three  lines. 
Being  the  best  they  can  do,  they  are  equally 
acceptable  with  any  of  the  less  illiterate. 
One  marked  feature  attends  these  letters,  so 
many  of  them  refer,  with  so  much  affection, 
to  their  teachers.  J.  M.  Ellis. 

Philadelphia,  Seventh  mo.,  1876. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

"  What  is  to  be  done  with  the  youth  of  the 
present  day  ?" 

If  we  want  a  child  to  learn  a  trade  or  busi- 
ness, where  can  a  place  be  found  ? 

As  Friends,  we  are  obliged  (according  to 
disciplinary  rules)  to  "place  them  among 
Friends." 

Where  is  there  a  Friend  or  Friends  who  will 
take  charge  of  a  boy  and  teach  him  a  trade  ? 

Where  can  a  boy  of  16  find  employment 
that  will  furnish  him  his  food  and  clothing, 
and  prepare  him  for  a  useful  life  ? 

All  of  our  boys  do  not  wish  to  be  farmers. 
If  thsy  did,  very  many  have  no  land  to  till, 
nor  money  to  stock  and  improve  it,  nor  means 
to  emigrate  ;  and  if  they  have  all  these  at 
their  command,  do  they  not  feel,  at  the  age 
when  the  future,  with  its  hopes  and  aspirations 
rises  brightly  before  them,  that  a  few  years 
might  be  profitably  spent  in  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  some  business,  which  they  might 
or  might  not  follow  in  after  life  ? 

Now,  cannot  we  look  forward  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  school,  or  schools,  where,  under 
the  superintendence  of  competent  workmen, 
our  youth  might  be  instructed  in  such  a  man- 
ner a -i  to  fit  them  for  business  ?  Many  a  poor 
creature  has  thanked  God  for  the  trade  he  was 
taught  in  the  penitentiary.       A  Mother. 


From  Popular  Science  Monthly. 
ORDEALS  AND  OATHS. 
BY  EDWARD  B.  TYLOR. 

In  primitive  stages  of  society,  the  clannish 
life  of  rude  tribes  may  well  have  been  more 
favorable  to  frank  and  truthful  relations  be- 
tween man  and  man  than  our  wider  and 
looser  social  intercourse  can  be.  Yet  one  can 
see,  from  the  habits  of  modern  savages,  that 
already  in  early  savage  times  society  was 


setting  itself  to  take  measures  against  n  d  b 
who  broke  faith  to  save  themselves  frt- 
harm  or  to  gain  some  coveted  good.   At  p  S 
stage  of  civilization  where  social  order 
becoming  regular  and  settled.,  the  wise  rr  i 
turned  their   minds  to  devise  guarant  s 
stronger  than  mere  yes  and  no.    Thus  \\zm 
ordeal  and  the  oath  were  introduced,  ti  t 
wrong-doing  should .  not  be  concealed  r  L 
denied,  that  unrighteous  claims  should  not  5  w 
backed  by  false  witness,  and  that  covena  3 
made  should  not  be  broken. 

The  principles  on  which  these  ordeals  a  1  b 
oaths  were  invented  and  developed  may  ) 
this  day  be  plainly  made  out.    It  is  evid<  t  |r: 
that  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  two  int  -  k 
lectual  orders  of  early  times,  the  magicia; 
and  the  priests.    Each  advised  after  the  mi  - 
ner  of  his  own  profession.    The  magici  i 
said,  "  With  my  symbols  and  charms  I  w  I  Lt 
try  the  accused,  and  bind  the  witness  and  t ;■ 
promiser."    The  priest  said,  "  I  will  call  up  I  5 
my  spirits,  and  they  shall  find  out  the  hiddh  n 
thing,  and  punish  the  lie  and  the  brokl  L 
vow."    Now,  magic  and  religion  are  sepanp  |fe 
in  their  nature  and  origin.    Magic  is  bas  r> 
on  a  delusive  tendency  arising  out  of  ti  | 
association  of  ideas,  namely,  the  tendency  i  j 
believe  that  things  which  are  ideally  connect  I  ,| 
in  our  minds  must  therefore  be  really  cc 
nected  in  the  outer  world.    Religion  is  bas«  j, 
on  the  doctrine  of  spiritual  beings,  sou  j 
demons,  or  deities,  who  take  cognizance  ' 
men  and  interpose  in  their  affairs.    It  j  5( 
needful  to  keep  this  absolute  distinction  clei 
in  our  minds,  for  on  it  depends  our  findii  3 
our  mental  way  through  a  set  of  complicat  . 
proceedings,  in  which  magical  and  religio  i 
elements  have  become  mixed  in  the  mc , 
intricate  manner.    Well  they  might,  consi  t 
ering  how  commonly  the  profession  of  s( 
cerer  and  priests  have  overlapped  so  as  ev 
to  be  combined  in  one  and  the  same  perse 
But  it  seems,  from  a  general  survey  of  tl|  ! 
facts  of  ordeals  and  oaths,  that  on  the  who 
the  magical  element  in  them  is  earliest  ai 
underlying,  while  the  religious  element  is  a;  j 
to  come  in  later  in  history,  often  only  takir 
up  and  consecrating  some  old  magical  pr 
cess. 

In  the  series  of  instances  to  be  brougj 
into  view,  this  blending  of  the  religious  will 
the  magical  element  will  be  repeatedly  obser 
able.    It  will  be  seen  also  that  the  ordeal  ar 
the  oath  are  not  only  allied  in  their  fundi i  f 
mental  principles,  but  that  they  continual  | 
run  into  one  another  in  their  use.    Oaths,  V  I 
shall  see,  may  be  made  to  act  as  ordeals,  ar  j 
ordeals  are  brought  in  as  tests  of  oath 
While  recognizing  this  close  connection, 
will  be  convenient  to  divide  the  two  aod  tall 
them  in  order  according  to  their  practici 
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application,  ordeals  being  proceedings  for  the 
discovery  of  wrong-doers,  while  oaths  are  of 
the  nature  of  declarations  of  undertakings. 

The  association  of  ideas  which  serves  as  a 
magical  basis  for  an  ordeal  is  quite  childish 
in  its  simplicity.  Suppose  it  has  to  be  de- 
cided which  of  two  men  has  acted  wrongfully, 
and  appeal  is  had  to  the  ordeal.  There  beiDg 
no  evidence  on  the  real  issue,  a  fanciful  issue 
is  taken  instead,  which  can  be  settled,  and 
the  association  of  ideas  does  not  rest.  Thus 
in  Borneo,  when  two  Dyaks  have  to  decide 
which  is  in  the  right,  they  have  two  equal 
lumps  of  salt  given  them  to  drop  together 
into  water,  and  the  one  whose  lump  is  gone 
first  is  in  the  wrong.  Or  they  put  two  live 
shell  fish  on  a  plate,  one  for  each  disputant, 
and  squeeze  lime  juice  over  them,  the  verdict 
being  given  according  to  which  man's  cham- 
pion-mollusk  moves  first.  This  reasoning  is 
such  as  any  child  can  enter  into.  Among 
the  Sandwich- Islanders,  again,  when  a  thief 
had  to  be  detected,  the  priest  would  conse- 
crate a  dish  of  water,  and  the  suspected  per- 
sons, one  by  one,  held  their  hands  over  it,  till 
the  approach  of  the  guilty  was  known  by  the 
water  trembling.  Here  the  connection  of 
ideas  is  plain.  But  we  may  see  it  somewhat 
more  fully  thought  out  in  Europe,  where  the 
old  notion  remains  on  record  that  the  execu- 
tioner's sword  will  tremble  when  a  thief 
draws  near,  and  even  utter  a  dull  clang  at 
the  approach  of  a  murderer. 

Starting  with  the  magical  ordeal,  we  have 
next  to  notice  how  the  religious  element  is 
imported  into  it.  Take  the  ordeal  of  the 
balance,  well  known  to  Hindoo  law.  A  rude 
pair  of  scales  is  set  up  with  its  wooden  scale- 
beam  supported  on  posts  ;  the  accused  is  put 
in  one  scale,  and  stones  and  sand  in  the  other 
to  counterpoise  him ;  then  he  is  taken  out,  to 
be  put  in  again  after  the  balance  has  been 
called  upon  to  show  his  guilt  by  letting  him 
go  down,  or  his  innocence  by  raising  him  up. 
This  is  pure  magic,  the  ideal  weight  of  guilt 
being  by  mere  absurd  association  of  ideas 
transferred  to  material  weight  in  a  pair  of 
scales.  In  this  process  no  religious  act  is 
essential,  but  in  practice  it  is  introduced  by 
prayers  and  sacrifices,  and  a  sacred  formula 
appealing  to  the  great  gods  who  know  the 
walk  of  men,  so  that  it  is  considered  to  be  by 
their  divine  aid  that  the  accused  rises  or  falls 
at  once  in  material  fact  and  moral  metaphor. 
If  he  either  goes  fairly  up  or  down  the  case 
is  clear.  But  a  difficulty  arises  if  the  accused 
happens  to  weigh  the  same  as  he  did  five 
minutes  before,  so  nearly  at  least  as  can  be 
detected  by  a  pair  of  heavy  wooden  scales 
which  would  hardly  turn  within  an  ounce  or 
two.  This  embarrassing  possibility  has  in 
fact  perplexed  the  Hindoo  lawyers  not  a  lit- 


tle. One  learned  pundit  says,  "  He  is  guilty, 
unless  he  goes  right  up  !  "  A  second  suggests, 
"  Weigh  him  again  !  "  A  third  distinguishes 
with  subtlety,  "  If  he  weighs  the  same  he  is 
guilty,  but  not  so  guilty  as  if  he  had  gone 
right  down !  "  The  one  only  interpretation 
that  never  occurs  to  any  of  them  is,  that  sin 
may  be  an  imponderable.  We  may  smile  at 
the  Hindoo  way  of  striking  a  moral  balance, 
but  it  should  be  remembered  that  a  similar 
practice,  probably  a  survival  from  the  same 
original  Aryan  rite,  was  kept  up  in  England 
within  the  last  century.  In  1759,  near 
Aylesbury,  a  woman  who  could  not  get  her 
spinning  wheel  to  go  round,  and  naturally 
concluded  that  it  had  been  bewitched,  charged 
one  Susannah  Haynokes  with  being  the 
witch.  At  this  Susannah's  husband  was  in- 
dignant, and  demanded  that  his  wife  should 
be  allowed  to  clear  herself  by  the  customary 
ordeal  of  weighing.  So  they  took  her  to  the 
parish  church,  stripped  her  to  her  under 
garments,  and  weighed  her  against  the  church 
Bible ;  she  outweighed  it,  and  went  home  in 
triumph.  Here  the  metaphor  of  weighing  is 
worked  in  the  opposite  way  to  that  in  India, 
but  it  is  quite  as  intelligible,  and  not  a  whit 
the  worse  for  practical  purposes.  , 

Looking  at  the  subject  from  the  states- 
man's point  of  view,  the  survey  of  the  ordeals 
of  all  nations  and  ages  enables  us  to  judge 
with  some  certainty  what  their  practical  effect 
has  been  for  evil  or  good.  Their  basis  being 
mere  delusive  imagination,  when  honestly 
administered,  their  being  right  or  wrong  has 
been  matter  of  mere  accident.  It  would, 
however,  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  fair- 
play  ever  generally  prevailed  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  ordeals.  As  is  well  known,  they 
have  always  been  engines  of  political  power 
in  the  hands  of  unscrupulous  priests  and 
chiefs.  Often  it  was  even  unnecessary  to  cheat, 
when  the  arbiter  had  it  at  his  pleasure  to 
administer  either  a  harmless  ordeal  like  drink- 
ing cursed  water,  or  a  deadly  ordeal  by  a  dose 
of  aconite  or  physostigma.  .... 

Almost  the  only  effect  of  ordeals  which 
can  be  looked  upon  as  beneficial  to  society  is, 
that  the  belief  in  their  efficacy  has  done  some- 
thing to  deter  the  credulous  from  crime,  and 
still  more  often  has  led  the  guilty  to  betray  him- 
self by  his  own  terrified  imagination.  Visitors 
to  Rome  know  the  great  round  marble  mask 
called  the  Bocca  della  Verita.  It  is  but  the 
sink  of  an  old  drain ;  but  many  a  frightened 
knave  has  shrunk  from  the  test  of  putting 
his  hand  into  its  open  "  mouth  of  truth  "  and 
taking  oath  of  his  innocence,  lest  it  really 
close  on  him  as  tradition  says  it  does  on  the 
forsworn.  The  ordeal  by  the  mouthful  of 
food  is  still  popular  in  Southern  Asia  for  its 
practical  effectiveness :  the  thief  in  the  house- 
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hold,  his  mouth  dry  with  nervous  terror,  fails 
to  masticate  or  swallow  fairly  the  grains  of 
rice.  So  in  old  England,  the  culprit  may 
have  failed  to  swallow  the  consecrated  cor- 
snsed,  or  trial-slice  of  bread  or  cheese ;  it  stuck 
in  his  throat,  as  in  Earl  Godwin's  in  the  story. 
To  this  day  the  formula,  "  May  this  mouthful 
choke  me  if  I  am  not  speaking  the  truth  !  " 
keeps  up  the  memory  of  the  official  ordeal. 
Not  less  effective  is  the  ordeal  by  curse,  still 
used  in  Russia  to  detect  a  thief.  The  babushka, 
or  local  witch  stands  with  a  vessel  of  water 
before  her  in  the  midst  of  the  assembled 
household,  and  makes  bread-pills  to  drop  in, 
saying  to  each  in  order,  "  Ivan  Ivanhoff,  if 
you  are  guiltv,  as  this  ball  falls  to  the  bottom, 
so  your  soul  will  fall  into  hell."  But  this  is 
more  than  any  common  Russian  will  face, 
and  the  rule  is  that  the  culprit  confesses  at 
sight.  This  is  the  best  that  can  be  said  for 
ordeals.  Under  their  most  favorable  aspect, 
they  are  useful  delusions  or  pious  frauds.  At 
worst  they  are  those  wickedest  of  human 
deeds,  crimes  disguised  behind  the  mask  of 
justice.  Shall  we  wonder  that  the  world, 
slowly  trying  its  institutions  by  the  exper- 
ience of  ages,  has  at  last  come  to  the  stage 
of  casting  out  the  judicial  ordeal ;  or  shall 
we  rather  wonder  at  the  constitution  of  the 
human  mind,  which  for  so  many  ages  has  set 
uptthe  creations  of  delusive  fancy  to  hold 
sway  over  a  world  of  facts  ? 

From  the  ordeal  we  pass  to  the  oath.  The 
oath,  for  purposes  of  classification,  may  be 
best  defined  as  an  asseveration  made  under 
superhuman  penalty,  such  penalty  being  (as 
in  the  ordeal)  either  magical  or  religious  in 
its  nature,  or  both  combined.  Here,  then,  we 
distinguish  the  oath  from  the  mere  declara- 
tion, or  promise,  or  covenant,  however  for- 
mal. For  example,  the  covenant  by  grasping 
hands  is  not  in  itself  an  oath,  nor  is  even 
that  wide-spread  ancient  ceremony  of  enter- 
ing into  a  bond  of  brotherhood  by  the  two 
parties  mixing  drops  of  their  blood,  or  tast- 
ing each  other's.  This  latter  rite,  though 
often  called  an  oath,  can  under  this  definition 
be  only  reckoned  as  a  solemn  compact.  But 
when  a  Galla  of  Abyssinia  sits  down  over  a 
pit  covered  over  with  a  hide,  imprecating 
that  he  may  fall  into  a  pit  if  he  breaks  his 
word,  or  when  in  our  police-courts  we  make 
a  Chinaman  swear  by  taking  an  earthen 
saucer  and  breaking  it  on  the  rail  in  front  of 
the  witness-box,  signifying,  as  the  interpreter 
then  puts  it  in  words,  "  If  you  do  not  tell  the 
truth,  your  soul  will  be  cracked  like  this 
saucer,"  we  have  here  two  full  oaths,  of  which 
the  penalty,  magical  or  religious,  is  shown  in 
pantomine  before  us.  By-the-way,  the  En- 
glish judges  who  authorized  the  last  sensa- 
tional ceremony  must  have  believed  that  they 


were  calling  on  a  Chinaman  to  take  a  judicia 
oath  after  the  manner  of  his  own  country 
but  they  acted  under  a  mistake,  for  in  fac 
the  Chinese  use  no  oaths  at  all  in  their  law] 
courts.  Now,  we  have  to  distinguish  these 
real  oaths  from  mere  asseverations,  in  which 
emphatic  terms,  or  descriptive  gestures,  arej 
introduced  merely  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
the  strength  of  resolve  in  the  declarer's  mind 
Where,  then,  does  the  difference  lie  between 
the  two  ?  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  incurring 
of  supernatural  penalty.  There  would  be  no 
difficulty  at  all  in  clearing  up  the  question, 
were  it  not  that  theologians  have  set  up  a 
distinction  between  oaths  of  imprecation  and 
oaths  of  witness.  Such  subtilties,  however, 
looked  at  from  a  practical  point  of  view,  are 
seen  to  be  casuistic  cobwebs  which  a  touch  of 
the  rough  broom  of  common  sense  will  sweep 
away.  The  practical  question  is  this  :  does 
the  swearer  mean  that  by  going  through  the 
ceremony  he  brings  on  himself,  if  he  breaks 
faith,  some  special  magic  harm,  or  divine  dis- 
pleasure and  punishment  ?  If  so,  the  oath  is 
practically  imprecatory ;  if  not,  it  is  futile, 
wanting  the  very  sanction  which  gives  it 
legal  value.  It  does  not  matter  whether  the 
imprecation  is  stated  or  only  implied.  When 
a  Bedouin  picks  up  a  straw,  and  swears  by 
him  who  made  it  grow  and  wither,  there  is 
no  need  to  accompany  this  with  a  homily  on 
the  fate  of  the  perjured.  This  reticence  is 
so  usual  in  the  world,  that  as  often  as  not  we 
have  to  go  outside  the  actual  formula  and 
ceremony  to  learn  what  their  full  intention  is. 

To  be  continued. 

From  the  Public  Ledger. 
ESSENTIALS  IN  DOMESTIC  LIFE. 

There  are  few  things  which  bear  such  dif- 
ferent constructions  as  necessities.  What  m 
a  rare  luxury  to  one,  is,  or  appears  to  be,  an 
indispensable  requirement,  to  another ;  and 
this  may  be  traced,  in  regular  gradations,  all 
the  way  from  the  poorest  family,  dependent 
on  the  earnings  of  a  single  day  laborer,  to  the 
household  of  the  millionaire,  who,  as  most  of 
us  fancy,  can  scarcely  have  an  unsupplied 
desire.  In  our  busy  land  there  are  few  fami- 
lies where  at  least  one  or  two  of  the  members 
are  not  struggling  courageously  to  supply 
what  they  consider  to  be  the  essentials  of 
their  domestic  life,  and  on  which  they  wil- 
lingly bestow  their  energy,  labor,  thought  and 
time  to  the  extent  of  their  ability.  The  very 
objects  which  they  seek  with  so  much  solici- 
tude are,  however,  to  some  people  unattain- 
able luxuries,  and  to  others  the  natural  and 
ordinary  accompaniments  of  daily  life,  in 
either  case  occupying  but  little  attention. 

It  is  remarkable,  however,  that,  with  all 
this  difference  of  degree  in  judging  of  essen- 
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tials,  there  is  so  much  uniformity  in  the  ideas 
held  as  to  their  general  nature.  Th9  primary 
needs  of  the  body  (food,  clothing  and  shelter), 
which  must  be  recognized  by  all,  ought  to 
serve  as  foundation  stones  on  which  to  build 
all  varieties  of  noble  and  beautiful  edifices. 
Instead  of  this,  however,  they  seem,  as  a  gen- 
eral thing,  rather  to  include  the  whole  struc- 
ture itself.    Thus  the  poor  man  is  striving  to 
procure  an  extra  dish  for  his  table,  an  extra 
dress  for  his  daughter,  an  extra  room,  per- 
haps, for  his  wife.     Reasonable  and  worthy 
objects  for  which  to  labor,  we  all  say,  and  we 
wish  him  success'  most  heartily.  Another, 
with  all  these  things  secured,  is  occupied  in 
efforts  quite  as  strenuous  for  more  dainty  food, 
more  expensive  dress,  or  a  more  costly  dwel- 
ling.   Then  domestic  help  is  obtained,  thus 
giving  the  mother  of  the  family  her  time — 
a  most  valuable  possession,  indeed  ;  but  how 
is  she  supposed  to  employ  it  ?    What  are  the 
extra  demands  made  upon  hands  thus  set 
comparatively  at  liberty?    Is  she  not  gen- 
erally expected  to  superintend  the  prepara- 
tion of  more  complicated  and  less  healthful 
cookery,  the  care  of  more  delicate  and  ex- 
pensive furniture,  the  intricacies  of  more 
elaborate  and  costly  dress  ?    There  is  no  pre- 
scribed limit  to  this  advance,  no  place  where 
one  must  say,  "  Now  we  will  pause,  having 
provided  amply  for  the  wants  of  the  body, 
and  devote  ourselves  to  the  wants  of  the 
mind."    The  question  is  not — when  we  are 
provided  with  healthful  and  plentiful  food, 
comfortable  clothing  and  an  agreeable  dwell- 
ing— what  shall  we  then  seek?    But  rather 
how  daintily  may  we  be  fed,  how  fashionably 
may  we  be  attired,  how  expensively  may  we 
live  ?    This  it  is  that  consumes,  not  only  the 
incomes,  but  the  time,  the  energy,  the  very 
life  itself  of  thousands  of  capable  and  efficient 
men  and  women,  who,  had  they  higher  aims, 
might  wield  an  incalculable  power  for  good 
throughout  the  community. 

This  subject  of  essentials  is  one  that  needs 
remodeling  in  our  domestic  life.  Especially 
as  it  affects  woman  and  her  work  is  it  im- 
portant. Upon  her  comes  the  chief  burden 
of  our  cumbrous  civilization,  with  its  ever 
increasing  demands,  and  to  meet  them  she 
must  sacrifice  not  only  her  own  best  develop- 
ment, but  also  to  a  great  extent  her  true  life 
work.  The  training  of  children  is  emphati 
cally  the  mission  of  the  mother.  For  this 
the  family  exists,  and  to  it  all  other  interests 
should  be  made  subordinate.  Both  father  and 
mother  should  gladly  deny  themselves  luxu- 
ries for  this  end,  and  combine  their  varied 
powers  to  secure  it.  This,  however,  can 
never  be  accomplished  without  thought,  study 
and  time.  The  science  of  education  may 
well  employ  the  powers  of  the  most  cultured 


woman,  and  a  comprehension  of  its  principles 
at  least  is  essential  to  any  one  who  would 
guide  a  child.  Yet  how  many  mothers  will 
gravely  assert  that  they  have  "no  time"  to 
read,  to  think,  to  spend  with  their  children  ! 
Yet  each  person  has  all  the  time  there  is. 
How  to  employ  it  is  the  question,  and  so  long 
as  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  the  parapher- 
nalia of  dress  and  the  exactions  of  fashion 
and  display  are  regarded  as  the  essentials  of 
our  domestic  life,  so  long  will  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  rising  generation  be  pushed  aside 
and  neglected. 

A  recent  writer  on  this  subject  illustrates 
it  thus  :  "A  person  is  sent  on  an  important 
mission,  and  being  asked  if  he  has  performed 
it,  replies  :  *  Why,  no !  I  had  no  time.  It 
took  all  the  time  to  look  out  for  provisions, 
to  brush  the  dust  off  my  clothes  and  polish 
my  boots.  These  duties  have  been  faithfully 
attended  to,  I  am  proud  to  say/  "  The  truth 
is,  that  every  one  has  time  for  essentials,  and 
all  that  is  needed  is  to  determine  what  they 
are.  There  should  be  no  aimless  drifting, 
but  a  thoughtful  survey  of  life's  purposes,  a 
comparison  of  their  respective  claims,  and  a 
rational  decision  as  to  which  should  have 
preeminence.  We  have  no  quarrel  with 
pleasant  living  and  beautiful  surroundings  in 
any  of  their  forms.  They  are  all  desirable 
and  worthy  of  effort,  so  far  as  they  do  not 
interfere  with  health  or  pander  to  vanity. 
But  we  do  most  earnestly  deprecate  the  spirit 
that  is  so  absorbed  in  them  as  to  forget  the 
higher  claims  of  the  mind,  the  heart,  and  the 
family ;  so  that  the  best  interests  of  the 
children  are  sacrificed  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
senses  or  love  of  display. 


-^SCRAPS<^ 

FROM      UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 

We  are  having  a  prolonged  term  of  very 
hot  weather,  under  which  our  physical,  men- 
tal and  spiritual  energies  are  all  somewhat 
relaxed,  and  there  is  required  the  determined 
exercise  of  our  remaining  stock  of  persever- 
ance and  patience  to  enable  us  to  redeem  our 
time  from  utter  idleness. 

A  letter  from  a  dear  friend  at  the  shore 
brings  a  little  breath  from  Old  Ocean,  so  in- 
vigorating that  I  am  disposed  to  share  it  with 
your  readers.  She  says :  "  There  is  no  crowd 
yet  at  the  shore,  and  this  Sabbath  morning  is 
as  cool,  sweet,  quiet  and  peaceful  as  any  one 
could  desire  for  devout  meditation.  Last 
night,  with  the  subdued  roar  of  the  ocean  in 
our  ears,  and  myriads  of  stars  looking  down 
upon  us  from  the  wonderfully  clear  ether,  we 
slept  soundly,  and  awoke  refreshed.  I  am 
sure  the  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies  was 
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&  great  step  up  from  the  worship  of  stocks 
aiod  stones." 

I  consider  the  power  thus  to  moralize  and 
draw  instruction  from  whatever  may  be 
raround  us,  is  a  rich  gift  from  Heaven,  and  it 
is  possessed  in  no  small  measure  by  this  dear 
friend,  and,  more  than  that,  it  is  not  allowed 
to  lie  idle,  but  is  freely  and  bountifully  used 
'to  the  refreshment  and  help  of  others. 


It  would  seem,  as  thou  sayest,  that  our 
beloved  friend  E.  would  "  not  be  likely  to  be 
^about  again."  There  is  something  sweetly 
sad  in  the  thought.  The  presence  of  such 
spirits  amongst  us  purifies  the  mental  atmos 
phere,  and  has  a  tendency  to  lift  our  thoughts 
.and  aspirations,  placing  us  for  the  time  being 
on  a  plane  with  themselves,  and  we  would 
fain  be  found  also  living  the  life  of  the  right 
«ous,  not  only  that  our  end  may  be  like 
theirs,  but  that  we  may  do  our  part  in  the 
great  "  work  upon  the  wheel,"  and  aid  others 
as  they  have  helped  us.  And  still,  when  we 
reflect  upon  the  unalloyed  bliss  awaiting 
these  faithful  ones,  who  have  so  cheerfully 
borne  the  burden  of  life,  we  hesitate  even  to 
wish  that  their  stay  should  be  prolonged  be- 
yond a  period  of  physical  comfort  and  enjoy- 
ment. She  alluded,  very  beautifully,  during 
Yearly  Meeting,  to  the  bright  outlook  which 
she  had  as  she  stood  on  the  verge  of  the  eter- 
nal shore,  and  I  believe  she  felt  at  that  time 
that  she  might  not  address  such  an  assembly 
again.  The  offering  was  as  "precious  oint- 
ment," the  odor  of  which  filled  the  house, 
and  I  have  recurred  to  it  often  since  as  a 
bright  seal  to  a  closing  life. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  SEVENTH  MONTH  22,  1876. 


Obituaries. — We  regret  that  in  our  obit- 
uary notices  we  sometimes  appear  unmindful 
of  the  feelings  of  those  who  send  them.  We 
would  greatly  prefer  to  take  them  as  they 
come  to  us,  but  find  it  necessary  to  confine 
the  notice  mo3tly  to  points  where  the  life  of 
the  deceased  has  been  marked  by  peculiar 
and  exceptional  circumstances,  the  record  of 
which  would  be  an  incentive  to  others. 

We  respect  the  feeling  that  prompts  a  son 
or  a  daughter  to  bear  testimony  to  the  ten- 
der, loving  care  of  a  faithful,  devoted  parent, 
and  are  willing  to  believe  that  most  parents 
are  deserving  of  all  that  can  be  said  in  their 
favor.  We  speak  in  the  utmost  good  feeling 
toward  all,  and  are  only  sorry  that  some  of 


our  friends  cannot  take  the  same  view  of  the  n 
subject. 


Childrens'  Sea  Shore  House. — Every 
benevolent  mind  must  have  been  painfully 
impressed  by  the  sad  record  of  the  deaths  of 
little  children  from  the  various  diseases  in 
cident  to  the  season,  during  the  period  of  pro 
tracted  heat  we  have  experienced.    One  longs 
to  help  and  comfort  the  helpless  little  creat- 
ures, and  to  give  sympathetic  aid  to  the  poor 
mothers  who  have  it  not  in  their  power  to 
save  their  babes  from  suffering  and  death. 
The  greatest  mortality  is  found  to  be  among 
children  under  five  years  of  age,  and  these, 
therefore,  are  the  ones  for  whom  the  attention 
of  the  helpful  and  benevolent  is  most  requi 
site. 

The  Childrens'  Sea  Shore  House  at  Atlan 
tic  City,  is  an  effort  to  do  something  in  the 
way  of  restoring  to  health  the  little  afflicted 
ones,  and  the  report  now  before  us  states, 
that  during  the  summer  of  1875, 129  children 
were  treated  here,  of  whom  86  were  discharged 
well,  40  improved  and  3  unimproved.  None 
died  under  the  care  of  the  physicians  pro- 
vided by  this  institution,  and  under  the  hap- 
py influence  of  the  health -giving  ocean  breeze. 
Those  who  have  charge  of  the  charity,  claim 
that,  as  a  sanitary  measure,  it  has  been  en- 
tirely successful,  and  that  they  have  had  the 
approval  of  all  who  have  visited  the  institu- 
tion and  seen  its  workings. 

"  The  good  that  is  being  done  by  means  of 
the  Children's  House  the  managers  believe 
to  be  great  and  lasting.  By  no  other  system 
could  so  large  a  number  of  children  receive 
at  the  same  expense  the  benefit  of  '  marine 
medication,'  under  the  care  of  a  physician  ; 
and  in  the  confident  hope  that  funds  will  be 
forthcoming,  as  needed,  to  maintain  the  work, 
the  managers  earnestly  invoke  the  continued 
co-operation  and  support  of  the  community." 


DIED. 

BUTLER. — Fifth  mo.  27th,  1876,  at  130  Ellis 
avenue,  Chicago,  111.,  Bessie,  infant  daughter  of 
BeDjamin  M.  and  Florence  W.  Butler,  aged  10  days. 

LAMBORN.— On  the  Fifth  of  Seventh  mo.,  1876, 
of  consumption,  at  the  residence  of  William  Shoe- 
maker, Fulton  township,  Lancaster  county,  Pa., 
William  L.  Lamborn,  in  the  38th  year  of  his  age  ; 
a  member  of  Little  Britain  Monthly  Meeting. 

MULFORD.— In  Millville,  N.  J.,  on  the  9th  inst., 
Alice,  daughter  of  Furman  L.  and  Anna  L.  Mul- 
ford,  aged  22  months. 
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RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  TOUR  IN  LOWER  EGYPT, 
PALESTINE  AND  SYRIA. 
No.  16. 

The  waters  are  as  crowded  with  large  and 
small  vessels,  river  steamers  and  pleasure 
boats,  as  our  own  Thames,  in  proportion  to 
their  so  much  greater  extent.  European 
costume  is  gaining  ground  among  the  men, 
especially  with  the  well-to-do  and  official 
classes.  You  meet  with  many  men  of  fine 
figure,  with  a  noble  bearing ;  but  among 
oriental  women,  notwithstanding  the  gaiety, 
richness  and  often  great  beauty  of  texture, 
the  costume  is  either  so  awkward  in  itself,  or 
worn  so  awkwardly,  as  to  deprive  the  wearer 
of  any  pretensions  to  elegance  or  grace  of 
manner ;  and  the  features,  when  they  can  be 
caught  beyond  the  eyes,  are  anything  but 
attractive. 

Fourth  mo.  24th. — We  were  ordered  to  be 
packed  up,  and  move  on  board  the  "  Maro,"  by 
eight  o'clock  this  morning,  though  the  steamer 
did  not  sail  until  about  half- past  ten.  The 
series  of  views,  etc.,  the  prominent  public 
buildings,  combining  variously  with  each 
other,  and  with  the  picturesque  features  of 
the  scenery,  as  we  wound  out  of  the  Golden 
Horn,  round  the  Seraglio  point,  only  served 
to  fulfill  and  complete  our  impression  of  the 
imposing  position  of  the  city  of  Constanti- 
nople.   Land  is  not  lost  sight  of  in  crossing 
the  Sea  of  Marmora.    The  Dardanelles  was 
re-passed  in  the  night.    At  daybreak  we  were 
leaving  Mitylene  on  the  left.  Various  islands 
and  shores  came  into  sight,  that  of  ancient 
Eubaea,   (Negropont)   dimly  to  the  west, 
passed  through  the  picturesque  narrow  chan 
nel  between  Andros  and  Tinos,  and  anchored 
off  the  port  of  Syra,  so  famous  in  the  late 
Cretan  insurrection,  about  two  o'clock  on 
First-day   afternoon,   the  25th  of  Fourth 
month.    The  town  is  very  pretty,  rising  pyr- 
amidaly  from  the  water's  edge,  up  the  hill 
behind  it.    Here  we, — the  Athenians — who 
had  now  increased  to  a  majority  of  the  whole 
combined  party,  were  duly  transferred  to  the 
"  Persia,"  a  much  smaller  steamer,  for  the 
Piraeus.    So  we  had  to  break  *up  and  take 
leave,  which  was  done  with  many  mutual 
expressions  of  regret,  for  associations  and 
attachments  cannot  but  be  formed  among 
those  so  closely  thrown  together  for  many 
weeks,  in  the  daily  receipt  of  help  and  kind- 
ness  from  each   other.    On  reaching*  the 
*  Persia  "  we  found  to  our  dismay,  there  was 
not  a  first-class  birth  to  be  had  (it  not  being 
in  Cook's  arrangements,  though  he  had  cor- 
responded with  the  agent).    The  ladies  were 
nostly  provided  for  somehow, — it  was  but  for 
me  night, — and  the  gentlemen  absolutely 
illed  every  place  of  repose  in  tiers,  in  the 
taloon,  some  wrapped  up  on  the  floor,  and 


some  on  deck.    The  vessel  pitched  a  good 
deal,  and  it  was  an  uncomfortable  night.  At 
daybreak  we  were  in  full  sight  of  some  of 
the  most  celebrated  names  in  classic  story, 
and  anchored  in  the  pretty  little  harbor  of 
the  Pirseus,  soon   after  seven  o'clock.  A 
railroad  of  six  and  a  half  miles,  has  just  been 
opened  to  Athens;  but  the  time  not  quite 
suiting,  as  soon  as  we  were  landed  and  liber- 
ated, we  jumped  into  carriages  and  arrived 
at  the  new  city  of  Athens,  at  half- past  eight, 
A.  M.,  on  Fourth  month  26th.    A  new  and 
mingled  phase  of  life  now  opens  to  us,  and 
entirely  different  associations.    One  great 
motive  in  deciding  to  join  the  detour  to 
Athens,  was  the  prospect  of  obtaining  rest, 
before  encountering  the  longer  sea  voyage, 
and  land  rail  traveling.    I  believe  the  tax 
had  been  greater  (of  long  continued  exer- 
tion), upon  both  E.  and  myself,  than  we  had 
been  altogether  aware  of  while  the  necessity 
continued.    The  late  hours  of  meals,  and 
long  distance  between  them,  with  the  general 
style  of  living,  does  not  facilitate  the  regain- 
ing our  usual  tone.    Our  hotel  is  admirably 
situated  at  the  top  of  Hermes  street,  close  to 
the  new  palace,  and  commanding  from  its 
different  windows  fine  views  of  the  lofty  rock 
Lycabettos,  the  acclivity  of  the  Parthenon, 
with  distant  peeps  of  the  country,  etc.  Our 
drawing  room  chamber  is  a  magnificent  apart- 
ment; very  large ;  parquet  flooring;  wains- 
cotted  with  actual,  not  imitation  marble, 
slightly  waved ;  the  ceiling  lightly  and  ele- 
gantly painted  ;  furnished  almost  gorgeously, 
with  a  balcony  to  itself.    The  order  is  the 
usual  continental  breakfast  from  nine  to 
eleven  ;  and  dinner  at  half  past  six,  any- 
thing called  for  between  or  after  is  extra. 
Fourth  month  27th,  we  spent  very  quietly, 
strolling  out  in  the  afternoon,  merely  to  take 
a  general  survey,  and  acquaint  ourselves  with 
the  localities.    The  gardens  of  the  palace 
proved  the  nearest  attraction  ;  the  orange 
trees  still  loaded  (only  an  ornamental  sort, 
and  just  putting  forth  fresh  flowers).  Thence 
the  august  remains  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Olympus.    To  scale  a  portion  of  the  hill  of 
the  Acropolis  was  irresistible ;  we  passed  the 
remains  of  the  Amphitheatre,  up  to  the  gate- 
way that  leads  to  the  world-famed  treasures 
crowning  the  heights,  which  were  left  for  an- 
other day ;  went  round  the  hill  on  the  other 
side,  and  so  through  some  of  the  streets  of 
the  town,  back  again  to  the  hotel.    It  is 
curious  to  see  the  names  of  the  streets,  trades, 
professions,  etc  ,  all  written  up  in  Greek  ;  and 
a  great  comfort  and  luxury  to  have  well- 
made,  level  roads,  and  comparatively  clean 
streets,  with   flag  foot- pavements,  to  walk 
upon  again. 

Fourth  mo.  28th. — We  made  up  a  party  in 
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four  carriages  to  visit  Eleusis,  about  ten  miles 
distant.  The  road  for  the  first  few  miles  lay- 
through  a  well-cultivated  country — the  olive, 
the  fig  and  the  vine,  sometimes  with  several 
crops  between,  on  the  German  plan  alterna- 
ting with  grain.  Beautiful  views  are  com- 
manded of  the  city,  and  its  picturesque  heights 
behind;  the  range  of  Hymettas  and  other 
more  distant  ridges.  The  hills  become  more 
bare  and  stony  as  the  road  enters  the  pass  of 
Daphne,  where  is  an  ancient  Greek  monastery 
with  some  curious  but  decayed  mosaics.  The 
road  ascends  and  opens  on  the  bay  of  Sala- 
mis  (Eleusis).  Some  niches  cut  out  of  the 
side  of  the  rock  near  the  roadside  (the  Gre- 
cian via  Sacra),  are  all  that  remain  of  a 
temple  of  Venus.  Soon  the  road  strikes  the 
shores  of  the  bay.  It  is  completely  land- 
locked by  islands,  or  promontories  bearingsome 
of  the  most  celebrated  names,  among  them  the 
spot  where  Xerxes  is  said  to  have  watched  the 
fate  of  the  great  engagement  which  decided 
that  of  Athens  and  Greece.  Modern  Eleusis, 
the  centre  of  the  most  celebrated  mysteries  of 
ancient  Greece,  is  now  a  poor  village ;  but 
there  are  the  remains  of  the  famous  temple  of 
Ceres.  Nothing  is  standing,  in  situ ;  but  the 
wealth  of  fragments,  of  columns,  sculptures, 
inscriptions,  emblematical  bas  reliefs  of  great 
purity  and  elegance,  all  of  white  Pantelecon 
marble,  attest  the  magnificence  of  the  former 
edifice.  All  is  now  carefully  preserved.  We 
returned  by  the  same  road,  the  whole  party 
having  enjoyed  the  day  exceedingly,  with  an 
exceptional  adventure  to  some  of  the  gentle- 
men who  had  gone  to  bathe  in  the  bay,  and 
who  were  discovered  by  some  brigands,  with 
which  the  country  is  infested,  and  who  were 
obliged  to  pick  up  their  clothes  and  run  for 
their  lives. 

Fourth  mo.  29th  was  spent  in  quietly  and 
leisurely  visiting  some  of  the  great  objects  of 
wonder  and  interest,  without  a  guide,  beyond 
one  of  our  own  party  who  volunteered  his 
services  in  that  capacity,  having  been  the 
round  the  first  day  and  read  up  since  for  a 
more  perfect  inspection.  I  cannot  do  more 
than  enumerate  the  objects  visited.  The  tem- 
ple of  the  Winds,  a  small,  octagonal  structure, 
each  face  bearing  a  life  sized,  emblematical 
sculpture  of  the  several  principal  winds  ;  sun- 
dials on  the  different  sides,  and  a  hydraulic 
metre  of  time,  so  that  being  near  the  ancient 
Agora  it  probably  served  for  the  town  clock 
and  weather  observatory  for  the  merchants. 
Thence  we  ascended  to  the  Acropolis.  The 
gateway  is  guarded,  but  strangers  are  instant- 
ly admitted  without  fee.  We  are  introduced 
at  once  into  a  world  of  antiquities  all  around. 

It  was  long  before  we  could  enter  through 
the  Propyl oea,  up  to  the  great  area  on  the 
summit,  on  which  stands  what  is  left  of  the 


Parthenon.    It  was  nearly  perfect  when  I 
Venetians,  who  attempted  to  expel  the  Tu  t 
lodged  a  shell  in  the  midst  of  a  magail 
stored  there  for  safety,  which,  by  its  exi 
sion,  almost  cut  the  temple  in  two.  Suffici«(l 
however,  remains  to  make  it,  perhaps,  | 
most  imposing  model  of  Grecian  architects 
in  existence.    The  amount  of  fragmentl; 
sculpture,  all  now  carefully  guarded  and  i| 
served,  is  enormous.  We  wandered  among  tht 
freely  for  hours,  and  then  carefully  inspecj 
the  Erectheum  with  mutilated  Caryati 
Here  Lord  Elgin  is  alternately  abused 
praised.    It  was  diffcult  to  come  away  fr|q 
the  examination  of  the  numerous  brolb 
sculptures  and  fragments  of  inscriptions  eve 
where  scattered  over  the  whole  area,  or  pla<  J 
in  long  rows  for  more  ready  inspection,  I 
the  smallest  specimens  are  watched  over  w 
the  utmost  jealousy,  probably  not  without 
casion  ;  if  separated  at  all  from  your  pai 
on  looking  round  there  was  a  pair  of  eyes, 
uniform,  watching  your  every  movement.  C 
of  our  friends,  who  is  well  acquainted  w 
Rome,  says  there  is  nothing  there  to  comp 
with  the  Parthenon,  either  in  grandeur  of 
sign  or  perfection  of  the  remains.    The  n 
object  was  Mars'  Hill,  which  is,  by  no  mea 
easily  defined.    Is  it  identical  with  the  Ar 
pagus?    Neither  can  be  distinctly  marl  ;| 
out  from  below.    A  rocky  eminence  lies 
tween  the  Acropolis   and   the  hill  of 
Nymphs  (on  which  is  built  the  modern  obs 
vatory)  of  inferior  height  to  both.    This  m 
be  "  Mars'  Hill,"  because  there  is  no  otli 
locality  for  it,  but  it  is  not  satisfacto 
There  are  signs  that  a  portion  of  the  r( 
may  have  fallen,  and  thus  have  consideral 
altered  its  features.    It  is,  at  present,  a  ba 
steep,  reddish,  limestone  rock,  with  a  mod 
ate  platform  on  the  top.    The  reported  s 
where  Paul  stood  does  not  harmonize  with 
description  of  Luke ;  nor  could  the  peo 
have  heard  him  to  advantage.    I  confess 
its  being  a  disappointment  not  to  be  able 
identify  this  one  spot  with  more  clearness  a 
certainty.    It  is  not  so  with  the  ancient  Pn 
There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  of  the  v( 
spot  on  which  Demosthenes  and  the  anci<|fc 
orators  stood  when  they  poured  forth  thjr 
electric  eloquence  to  the  people ;  and  how  ll 
people  were  arranged  around  and  before  the! 
It  is  somewhat  behind  and  overlooking  Mat 
Hill,  with  space  and  convenience  for  an  au| 
ence,  etc.  Is  it  possible  Luke  may  have  msl 
a  mistake  in  the  nomenclature,  or  have  be| 
misinformed,  and  that  it  was  from  here  til 
Paul  made  his  celebrated   oration   to  ll 
Athenians  ?    In  the  afternoon  went  to  tb 
Museum  of  Antiquities,  a  small,  but  inter! 
ting  Collection  of  statuary  and  monument 
bas  reliefs  in  the  temple  of  Theseus,  which  I 
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nearly  entire  of  the  same  order  of  architecture 
(severe  Doric)  as  the  Parthenon,  but  nothing 
like  its  proportions  or  position.  A  few  col- 
umns only  remain  in  the  Angora,  and  a  ped- 
estal or  tablet  on  which  is  written  a  long  list 
^  of  the  tolls  (?)  to  be  paid,  or  the  prices  at 
'  which  the  different  articles  are  to  be  sold.  We 
intended  to  visit  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Olympus  by  moonlight  one  evening,  but  were 
informed  it  was  dangerous  on  account  of  the 
banditti,  though  so  close  to  the  city.  These 
,  infest  the  country,  so  as  to  render  it  unsafe 
for  very  small  parties  either  day  or  night,  and 
we  are  not  disposed  to  put  our  friends  to  the 
expense  of  a  ransom  on  our  account.  I 
joined  a  party  to  an  inspection  of  the  Stadium, 
where  the  athletic  games  and  exercises  were 
performed.  It  lies  behind  the  palace.  We 
croso  the  bed  of  the  Ilissus  without  getting 
wet  over  the  soles  of  our  shoes,  and  the  wo- 
men, by  making  pools,  can  hardly  collect  suf- 
ficient water  for  washing  their  clothes.  We 
then  came  upon  the  remains  of  a  bridge  over 
the  ancient  river,  and  facings  of  solid  mason- 
ry at  each  foot  of  an  artificial  magnet-shaped 
hollow  in  the  hills.  The  bottom  of  this  was 
the  level  race-course,  the  sides  and  curved 
ends  were  marble  seats,  amphitheatrically 
arranged,  capable  of  accommodating  25,000 
to  30,000  spectators.  Laterally  toward  the 
end  is  a  tunnel,  cut  through  the  mountain,  for 
the  chariots  to  enter  when  they  took  part  in 
the  games,  or  to  bear  the  foot- competitors. 
The  Stadium  commands  a  full  view  of  the 
glorious  Acropolis.  The  Fountains  of  Cali- 
hiroe  have  partly  disappeared,  and  are  diffi- 
cult to  find.  Visited  a  small  round  temple, 
standing  alone  in  an  obscure  part,  sometimes 
called  the  Lanthorn  of  Demosthenes,  because 
it  was  supposed  he  had  studied  there,  but 
more  known,  from  an  inscription,  to  have 
been  a  monument  erected  in  honor  of  Lysi- 
crates,  who  carried  off  the  musical  honors  on 
•some  state  occasions;  it  has  been  very  beau- 
tiful, and  it  is  pronounced  unique  in  its  pecu- 
liar style  of  architecture.  There  is  a  cave 
hollowed  out  of  the  north  side  of  the  Acro- 
polis partially  converted  into  a  Greek  church, 
surmounted  by  two  columns,  all  that  is  known 
of  the  remains  of  the  temple  of  Bacchus. 
Below  is  the  theatre  of  Bacchus ;  the  seats 
are  in  a  moderate  degree  of  preservation.  A 
considerable  number  of  marble  arm-chairs, 
(reserved  seats  ?)  are  ranged  on  the  lower  tier, 
and  a  vast  quantity  of  sculptured  marble  is 
lying  about.  In  the  evening  (the  eve  of  the 
Greek  Good  Friday)  some  of  us  attended  the 
service  at  the  Cathedral.  The  interior  is  very 
handsome,  or  perhaps,  gorgeous  with  gilding 
and  paint  and  crowded  with  pictures.  The 
floor  of  the  church  was  filled,  all  standing  ; 
the  women  not  in  the  body  of  the  church,  but 


either  in  a  side  recess  or  the  galleries.  A 
priest  was  reading  in  a  monotonous  tone,  oc- 
casionally varied  by  a  chant  from  a  choir  of 
boys.  We  looked  in  at  the  windows  of 
another  small  church,  which  was  likewise 
filled.  Thence  to  the  Russian  Church,  orna- 
mented in  similar  style — ladies  mingling  with 
the  rest  of  the  congregation  on  the  floor.  The 
intonation  and  chanting  was  much  better 
than  at  the  Greek  Cathedral.  The  personal 
manipulations  seemed  more  numerous  than  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  but  in  both 
communions  piety  seems  equally  measured,  by 
the  number  and  size  of  the  candles  exhibited, 
— the  more  devout  worshippers  holding  one 
in  each  hand. 

Fourth  mo.  30th. — Ascended  the  steep  and 
lofty  hill  of  Lycabettos,  crowned  by  a  Greek 
church.  Revisited  the  Odion,  where  there 
are  three  chambers  cut  in  the  face  of  the 
rock — said  to  be  the  spot  where  Socrates 
lived  and  taught,  and  at  last  was  forced  to 
drink  the  poison.  From  this  point  there  is, 
perhaps,  the  very  finest  view  of  the  Acropo- 
lis, combined  with  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of 
Jupiter,  Olympus,  etc.  We  again  endeavored 
to  make  out  Mars'  Hill  and  the  Areopagus 
more  definitely,  but  without  success.  On  the 
eve  of  Good  Friday  the  churches  are  all  open, 
and  are  made  a  sort  of  religious  promenade, 
— multitudes  entering,  devoutly  kissing  cer- 
tain emblems,  making  the  signs,  receiving 
flowers,  mostly  roses,  from  a  priest  and  depos- 
iting, at  pleasure,  certain  small  copper  coins 
in  a  plate.  We  heard  a  good  deal  about  the 
procession  all  day,  but  could  not  ascertain 
the  time  or  course ;  near  nine  o'clock,  how- 
ever, many  of  our  people  went  out  to  see  what 
might  be  going  on.  The  procession  was 
coming  up  Hermes  street,  directly  towards 
our  hotel.  The  effect  was  very  striking. 
Thousands  of  people  in  orderly  arrangement 
were  marching  in  procession,  each  one  bear- 
ing a  lighted  taper  interspersed  with  green 
and  red  (Roman  and  Bengal)  lights,  casting 
a  strange  and  lurid  coloring  over  the  scene, 
and  reflecting  strongly  the  houses  and  persons 
upon  whom  it  fell.  In  the  centre  was  borne 
an  emblazoned  cross  and  other  sacred  em- 
blems, these  were  followed  by  music,  occa- 
sional halts  and  a  chant  was  set  up.  The 
procession  passed  our  hotel  and  deployed  in 
the  open  space  before  the  palace,  going  off  by 
a  side  street  so  that  we  had  a  full  view  of  it 
from  our  balcony.  The  great  dignitaries  of 
the  church,  as  we  could  detect  from  their 
splendid  dresses,  took  part  in  the  procession. 

The  archbishop  (or  Patriarch)  is  old  and 
infirm,  and  his  place,  I  believe,  was  supplied 
by  a  sacred  cloth  borne  four  squares,  as  well 
as  the  place  where  the  king  ought  to  have 
been,  who  is  with  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
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Wales  at  Corfu.  This  procession,  I  presume, 
was  from  the  Cathedral.  Other  minor  ones  fol- 
lowed, probably  from  different  churches.  On 
one  of  the  cloths  carried,  I  could  trace  the 
effigy  of  our  Lord — probably  it  was  on  all  of 
them.  Some  military  formed  a  part  of  the 
procession.  Tapers  were  carried  by  others  in 
the  streets,  and  exhibited  from  all  the  houses 
also.  The  whole  was  conducted  with  the 
greatest  order,  except  that  the  boys  would  let 
off  occasional  fire  works.  It  lasted  until  eleven 
o'clock ;  it  was  a  strange  and  picturesque 
sight,  but  to  me  indescribably  melancholy. 
"We  hear|  that  in  every  family  that  can  af- 
ford it,  a  lamb  is  killed  on  the  following  day, 
and  roasted  whole.  In  the  market,  yesterday, 
there  was  a  large  number ;  men  were  carry- 
lug  them  around  their  necks  in  all  directions, 
and  their  piteous  bleating  was  quite  touching. 
At  the  stalls  and  in  the  shops  were  places  for 
sale,  a  stick  on  one  side  of  the  lamb  to  roast 
it  on,  and  on  the  other  a  knife  to  kill  it  with. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
CENTENNIAL  NOTES. 
No.  8. 

RUSSIA  AT  THE  EXHIBITION. 

*'  Have  you  seen  the  Russian  exhibit  ?"  is 
the  question  •  with  which  one  visitor  to  the 
Centennial  greets  the  new  comers,  and  then 
for  the  sake  of  enjoying  a  sensation  of  sur- 
prise and  enthusiasm  in  others,  immediately 
volunteers  to  lead  the  way  to  the  place  in 
which  the  wonders  of  the  great  empire  are  to 
be  found. 

It  is  now  400  years  since  the  Prince  Ivan 
Wasiljewitsch  I  delivered  his  country  from 
the  miseries  of  the  Tartar  yoke,  and  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  present  power  and  pro- 
gressive civilization  of  Russia  ;  and  the  con- 
quest of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  placed 
upon  his  head  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the 
Greek  Orthodox  Church,  causing  him  to  ex- 
change his  old  title  of  Grand  Prince  to  that 
of  Czar,  the  successor  of  the  Byzantine 
Caesars. 

The  display  which  we  find  here  is  an  indi- 
cation of  the  progress  in  the  useful  and  the 
fine  arts  during  four  centuries,  in  a  nation 
under  the  rule  of  absolute  princes.  It  occu- 
pies the  space  between  the  imposing  enclo- 
sure of  Spain  on  one  hand,  and  the  gay  dis- 
play of  Austria  and  Hungary  on  the  other ; 
and  immediately  arrests  the  attention  of  the 
wanderer  by  the  exceeding  abundance  and 
magnificence  of  the  articles  of  malachite, 
lapis- lazuli  and  other  precious  minerals  from 
the  Ural  Mountains,  and  by  the  peculiar 
originality  and  ekgance  of  the  articles  of 
gold,  silver  and  bronze.  As  the  bronzes  of 
Japan  express  the  genius  of  that  people, 


their  appreciation  of  the  grotesque  and  t 
humorous,  their  skill  and  patience  in  de 
cately  elaborating  their  idea  of  harmony  a 
beauty,  so  do  these  metallic  sculptures  illil 
trate  the  habits  and  methods  of  the  Rul 
The  mode  of  travel  and  its  terrors,  in  t 
parts  of  the  empire  where  the  railway  fa 
not  yet  penetrated,  is  shown  by  this  lit 
group.  Three  horses  abreast  are  harness 
to  a  rude  sled,  in  which  are  two  men  and 
little  lad.  They  are  attacked  by  hung 
wolves,  and  the  horses  rear  aloft,  manifesto 
excitement  and  dismay,  but  the  men  a 
calm,  resolute  and  wary,  equal  to  the  em«| 
gency,  and  we  feel  a  kind  of  assurance  tfci 
they  will  not  fall  a  prey  to  the  savage  beas 

Here  is  a  grim  warrior  in  mail,  seat 
upon  a  lithe,  sinewy  steed,  which  awaits  1 
will,  and  there  a  fur  capped  Tartar,  with  t 
indolent  pipe,  reclines  in  true  oriental  fas 
ion,  illustrating  the  personel  of  the  c 
Asiatic  lords  of  Russia. 

A  large  semi-circular  piece  of  silver  woi 
in  high  relief,  set  in  a  frame  of  carved  w 
nut,  occupies  the  place  of  honor  and  attrac  j 
much  admiring  comment.    The  subject 
"  The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,"  an 
while  it  has  not  the  intricate  delicacy 
finish  seen  in  the  best  work  of  the  Englisj  J 
attentive  examination  will  reveal  devout  e" 
pression  and  life  like  grace  of  attitude 
these  strange  courtiers  to  the  mysterio 
child  of  promise.    They  do  homage  to  t 
spiritual  prince  and  leader  who  is  destin 
to  point  out  to  mankind  the  method  and  t 
secret  of  true  worship  and  service  of  t 
Father  Eternal.    A  guard  of  adoring  ay 
protecting  angels  hover  over  the  holy  moth 
and  the  wondrous  babe,  completing  the  p 
ture  above,  while  on  the  left  a  little  chi 
comes  bearing  a  laurel  wreath  to  add  to  tj 
gifts  of  the  shepherds  and  their  train. 

On  either  side  are  cases,  displaying  de 
cately  enameled  gold  and  silver  articl 
from  which  the  luxurious  may  make  pu 
chases,  and  which  we  may  harmlessly  a 
mire  without  coveting.  Among  the  novelti 
and  curiosities  of  the  gold  and  silver  wor 
may  be  mentioned  the  trays  of  gold  bask 
work,  over  which  are  thrown  partly  unfold 
damask  napkins  of  silver.  The  peculi 
ornaments  of  the  Greek  Church,  pictur 
with  draperies  and  gloria  of  beaten  gold  ai 
shown  among  the  precious  things,  and,  in 
case,  just  at  hand  are  fabrics  of  gold  ai 
silver  cloth  with  gorgeous  velvet  figures, 
which,  I  suppose  church  vestments  may  1 
fashioned,  or  the  draperies  for  the  palaces 
monarchs. 

"  Would  you  like  a  dress  of  that  ?"  weari 
inquires  a  little  boy  whose  mother  leads  hi 
by  the  dazzling  brocades.    "  O !  no,  that 
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intended  for  hangings,"  replies  the  patient 
Jparent.  "Well,"  persists  the  little  ques- 
tioner, troubled  about  the  fitness  of  things, 
l"  should  you  like  curtains  of  it  in  our  par- 
And  he  is  right,  such  grandeur  is  only 


or. 


u  fit  for  the  palace.    The  same  might  be  said 
Ijjjof  those  costly  tables  of  malachite  and  lapis- 
[lazuli,  and  of  the  fine  vases  and  the  richly- 
decorated  mantel  of  the  same  material. 

As  we  linger  among  the  precious  things,  a 
blithe  little  Russ,  who  has  all  the  vivacious 
sparkle  of  the  French,  accosts  us,  and  an- 
swers all  our  questions  in  very  intelligible 
English.  "  How  very  well  you  speak  our 
language,"  remarks  my  friend.  Pleased  with 
the  compliment,  he  replies,  "I  have  been 
j  twenty-one  days  in  Philadelphia,  and  I  have 
take  one  lesson  every  morning,  so  that  I  now 
can  speak,  but  not  well.  I  know  five  lan- 
guages, English  not  the  best." 

Then  he  opens  the  great  case  of  furs,  and 
shows  the  white,  silky  thibet,  the  soft,  dusky 
Jlsable,  and  all  the  costly  array  of  furry  cover- 
ings which  the  wealthy  Russian  obtains  from 
the  bleak,  sad  plains  of  Siberia.  Here  is  an 
interesting  study  for  those  who  would  exam- 
ine the  valuable  skins  of  the  rarer  animals, 
and  the  sprightly  and  obliging  guardian  of 
the  furs  can  give  any  amount  of  information 
concerning  them. 

A  friendly-looking  brown  bear,  of  honora- 
ble dimensions,  on  the  left  of  the  case,  holds 
out,  invitingly,  his  arms  full  of  seal  skins, 
dressed  ready  for  use.  These,  we  are  in- 
formed, are  prepared  in  Russia,  and  are 
softer  and  more  durable  than  those  dyed  in 
England.  ."I  have  eaten  the  beef  of  dis 
bear,"  says  our  friend,  "  it  is  very  good — not 
cheap."  At  the  other  end  of  the  case  we 
find  a  happy  family  of  four  little  baby  bears 
who  seem  to  have  been  arrested  in  the  midst 
of  their  gambols,  and  made  to  set  an  exam- 
ple of  joyous  playfulness  evermore,  to  the 
sombre  and  serious  sons  of  men.  The  mother 
sits  aloft  on  the  summit  of  the  case,  and  holds 
j  out  temptingly  a  rug  of  spotted  fur.  She  is 
a  beautiful  silky  creature,  and  has  the  gen- 
eral look  of  grotesque  good  humor  I  have 
noticed  in  others  of  her  race.  Hartwig 
states  that  the  races  which  inhabit  the  north- 
ern wilds  of  Russia  and  Siberia  have  strange 
notions  about  this  genial-looking  savage,  ac- 
counting it  the  most  cunning  and  gifted  of 
all  created  beings.  Believing  that  the  bear 
knows  and  hears  all  that  is  said  about  him 
they  take  care  never  to  speak  of  him  disre- 
spectfully. It  seems  strange  that  the  crea- 
ture so  highly  esteemed  should  be  slain  for 
his  fur  and  his  flesh,  but  poverty  is  very  ex- 
acting in  her  demands,  and  the  temptation  is 
too  great.  Hartwig  thus  describes  the  return 
of  the  heroes  of  the  bear  hunt.  "According 


to  an  ancient  custom,  the  wives  of  the  hun- 
ters assemble  in  the  hut  of  one  of  them  ;  and 
as  soon  as  they  hear  the  returning  sportsmen, 
begin  chanting  or  howling  a  song  in  praise  of 
the  bear.  When  the  men,  Jaden  with  the 
skin  and  flesh  of  the  animal,  approach,  they 
are  received  by  the  women  with  opprobrious 
epithets,  and  forbidden  ingress  through  the 
door,  so  that  they  are  obliged  to  make  a  hole 
in  the  wall,  through  which  they  enter  with 
their  spoils.  This  comedy,  which  is  meant 
to  pacify  the  manes  of  the  victim,  is  still 
acted,  though  not  so  frequently  as  formerly  \ 
but  the  custom  of  begging  the  bear's  pardon 
with  many  tears  is  completely  out  of  date." 

Valuable  as  are  the  furs  of  the  Siberian 
land,  they  are  no  longer  the  most  important 
product.  The  slopes  of  the  Ural  Mountains 
are  found  to  be  rich  in  gold,  and  this  is  now 
the  chief  article  of  export.  There  are  pro- 
ductive diggings  in  East  Siberia  also,  more 
important,  perhaps,  than  the  mines  of  the 
Ural  region ;  but  these  mountains  are  also 
rich  in  copper,  iron  and  platina.  The  min- 
ing industry  was  first  introduced  here  by 
Peter  the  Great,  in  the  last  years  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  has  since  grown  to 
a  colossal  development,  and  has  given  enor- 
mous wealth  to  the  proprietors  of  the  lands 
on  which  the  precious  metals  were  discovered. 

To  illustrate  the  mineral  resources  of  the 
empire,  the  St.  Petersburg  School  of  Mines 
sends  a  large  display  of  ores  and  of  the 
precious  minerals  of  Russia,  and  this  will  be 
found  both  interesting  and  instructive;  al- 
most every  specimen  being  plainly  labeled. 
Those  who  have  given  admiring  attention  to 
the  beautiful  articles  of  taste  and  luxury,  cut 
from  the  precious  stones  of  the  Ural,  should 
not  omit  to  afford  time  for  due  notice  to  this 
fine  exhibit  of  the  materials  for  the  artistic 
workmanship  of  Russia.  I  think  we  have 
specimens  here  of  all  the  twelve  stones  which 
were  to  be  the  foundations  of  the  mystical 
Jerusalem,  jasper  first,  and  last  an  amethyst. 
The  specimens  of  jasper  are  the  most  varied 
and  beautiful  I  have  ever  seen,  recalling  to 
memory  the  glowing  description  of  the  glory 
of  the  city  of  the  Apocalypse:  "Her  light 
was  like  unto  a  stone  most  precious,  even  like 
a  jasper  stone,  clear  as  crystal." 

The  educational  exhibits  of  the  Russian 
ministry  of  war  are  of  an  interesting  and 
suggestive  character.  They  consist  of  illus- 
trations of  mathematical  science,  from  a 
board  with  a  set  of  pegs  for  exercises  to 
apparatus  for  demonstrating  the  theory  of 
projections,  and  instruments  for  executing 
all  kinds  of  geometrical  drawing  ;  of  charts 
and  atlases,  of  natural  history,  and  natural 
specimens  and  artificial  preparations  for  the 
study  of  human  and  comparative  anatomy ; 
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botanic  charts,  pictures  and  models,  and 
apparatus  for  the  collection  and  preservation 
of  specimens ;  maps  showing  the  political 
and  physical  features  of  different  lands,  but 
of  Russia  particularly,  ethnographic  pic- 
tures, maps  and  models,  showing,  among 
many  other  particulars,  the  national  charac- 
teristics and  costumes  of  the  various  races 
which  inhabit  the  Russian  realm  ;  apparatus 
for  the  instruction  of  the  blind  ;  atlases,  pic- 
tures and  books  of  political  history,  appar- 
atus for  teaching  the  facts  of  physical  sci- 
ence, and  various  devices  for  instruction  in 
drawing,  writing,  singing  and  instrumental 
music. 

A  little  pamphlet,  gratuitously  distributed, 
announces  that  "  up  to  1870  there  were 
scarcely  auy  Russian  workshops  of  school 
apparatus  in  existence,  and  the  demand  for 
the  latter  was  chiefly  supplied  by  foreign 
articles."  School  apparatus  was,  in  conse- 
quence, very  expensive,  so  as  to  place  it  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  institutions  of  which  the 
needs  were  the  greatest.  But  energetic  meas- 
ures then  adopted,  enabled  Russia,  in  1872, 
at  the  Polytechnic  Exhibition,  in  Moscow, 
to  show  that  her  schools  were  completely 
released  from  the  necessity  of  purchasing 
foreign  apparatus  for  preliminary  instruction, 
and  that  the  cost  of  articles  of  Russian 
manufacture  is  63  per  cent,  less  than  that  of 
foreign  goods  answering  the  same  purpose. 

We  are  also  told  of  a  system  of  readings 
for  the  people,  which  was  commenced  in 
1872.  These  readings  were  designed  to  unite 
useful  information  with  entertainment,  and 
were  combined  with  dissolving  views,  sing- 
ing, music,  experiments,  etc.,  in  order  that 
the  impression  upon  the  eye  may  assist  that 
received  by  the  ear.  It  is  stated  that  during 
the  years  1872,  73,  74  and  75  about  215,- 
€00  persons  attended  these  readings.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  readings  were  not 
expected  to  answer  any  very  valuable  pur- 
pose in  the  education  of  the  people,  since 
education  is  only  to  be  acquired  by  persever- 
ing, independent  labor,  but  they  aimed 
especially  to  awaken  a  desire  for  self-im- 
provement— ever  the  first  step  in  rational 
progress. 

These  are  happy  omens,  glad  prophesies  of 
a  new  dawning  for  the  great  empire  of  the 
Russ.  Knowledge  is  one  of  the  roots  of  lib- 
erty at  least,  and  when  we  see  an  absolute 
ruler  anxiously  fostering  such  a  growth  in 
his  domain,  faith  in  the  triumph  and  estab- 
lishment of  the  " overpowering  Good  "grows 
strong : 

11  And  down  the  happy  future  runs  a  flood 
Of  prophesying  light : 
It  shows  an  earth  no  longer  stained  with  blood — 
Blossom  and  fruit  where  now  we  see  the  bud 
Of  Brotherhood  and  Right."  S.  R. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  INDIANS. 

It  is  fair  to  presume  that  every  reader  i?  1 
the  Intelligencer  is  fully  apprised  of  the  recel;  I 
terrible  encounter  of  the  United  States  trod;  ! 
with  the  Indians,  and  the  disastrous  resul  J 

With  the  public  at  large  the  too  genei  1 
feeling  on  all  such  occasions  is  "exterminl  1 
Hon  V*  "extermination  /"  and  this  doctrine  ! 
upheld  as  the  only  available  remedy.  T 
right  of  self  defense,  and  of  protection  in  t 
lawful  possession  of  property  which  is  tht 
own,  so  cheerfully  awarded  by  this  same  pu 
lie  to  every  other  class,  is  denied  them ;  ai 
their  advocates  are,  by  comparison  with  t] 
mass,  but  few  in  number. 

With  the  prevalence  of  these  ideas  in  tl 
community  at  large,  it  is  cheering,  howeve 
to  find  that  there  are  some  of  our  editors,  m 
afraid  to  proclaim  the  truth  of  the  matter,  i 
strong  language ;  and  it  is  with  a  desire  1 
record  our  warm  appreciation  of  the  manll 
course  pursued  by  the  Philadelphia  Eveninl 
Bulletin  that  we  offer  for  republication  tt 
following  extract  from  aj  recent  number  ( 
that  paper.  It  is  by  no  means  an  isolate 
expression  of  opinion ;  others  of  like  charan 
ter  have  frequently  appeared,  and  the  sam 
spirit  of  justice  pervades  all  their  leaders  ri 
ferring  to  the  "red  man :" 

"It  may  be  the  shabby  sentimentalism  o 
professional  philanthropy,  as  one  of  the  paper 
puts  it,  to  talk  at  this  time  about  the  Indian 
being  in  the  right  and  the  government  beinj 
in  the  wrong,   but  it  is  the  eternal  truth 
nevertheless,  and  we  do  not  perceive  thaw 
anything  can  be  gained  by  attempting  to  hid< 
it.   If  the  Black  Hills  had  never  been  invadei 
by  our  soldiers  and  by  gold  seekers,  this  wa 
would  never  have  begun.    The  treaty  whiclil 
was  violated  by  that  incursion  is  in  existence! 
yet.    It  guarantees  that  the  Black  Hill! 
region  shall  be  kept  for  Indian  uses  exclu 
sively.    If  it  was  a  foolish  treaty  it  shoulc 
have  been  repealed.   Instead,  it  was  wanton 
ly  violated,  and  when  the  Sioux  complained, 
they  were  told  that  they  could  either  accepi 
a  paltry  sum  for  their  rights  or  surrender 
them  without  any  compensation.     Then  they 
began  to  fight,  just  as  any  body  of  white  men; 
would  have  done  under  similar  conditions. 
They  slew  General  Custer  because  he  was; 
trying  to  slay  them.    If  they  had  been  treat-  j 
ed  fairly  from  the  beginning,  there  would 
have  been  no  trouble  of  any  kind.    We  are 
sentimental  enough  to  believe  that  if  a  gov- 
ernment like  ours  makes  a  bargain  with  am 
Indian  it  should  stick  to  it,  just  as  it  would 
in  the  case  of  a  white  man.    Honor  and  fair 
play  are  the  same,  no   matter    whether ! 
the  parties  to  a  contract  are  black,  red  or 
yellow  ;  and  perfidy  toward  an  Indian  is  as 
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ifamous  as  it  is  toward  a  civilized  human 
ieing.    If  there  is  any  sham  sentiment  afloat 
jst  now,  it  has  taken  the  shape  of  justifica- 
tion of  this  unholy  war  upon  the  old  familiar 
heory  that  'the  remorseless  march  of  advanc- 
ujj  Qg  civilization'  must  push  the  red  man  back- 
ard.    In  our  opinion,  the  civilization  which 
an  only  advance  by  fraud  and  oppression  is 
fa  kind  that  ought  to  go  backward  about  as 
fjast  as  the  Indian  has  done." 
Ill  However  much  the  above  may  savor  of  the 
pirit  of  war,  we  must  repeat  that  the  expres- 
sion of  sentiment  is  a  manly  and  noble  one. 

J.M.  E. 

l|(  Philadelphia,  Seventh  Month,  1876. 


THE  EFFECTS  OF  HURRY. 

To  the  thoughtful  the  moral  consequences 
f  tension  and  hurry  are  very  saddening ; 
o  the  physician,  their  physical  results  are  a 
latter  of  profound  concern,  for  their  grave 
vils  come  under  his  daily  observation.  No 
volutions  of  force  can  take  place  with  undue 
apidity  without  damage  to  the  machine  in 
rhich  the  transformation  is  effected.  Ex- 
press railway  stock  has  a  much  shorter  term 
]f  use  than  that  reserved  for  slower  traffic. 
The  law  is  universal  that  intensity  and  dura- 
ion  of  action  are  inversely  proportional, 
t  is  therefore  no  matter  of  surprise  to  find 
he  human  nervous  system  is  no  exception  to 
he  law.  The  higher  salubrity  of  rural  over 
irban  life  is  not  entirely  a  matter  of  fresh 
ir  and  exercise.  Rural  life  involves  leisure 
nd  pause  in  work,  which  are  very  essential 


the  maintenance  of  the  nervous  system  in 


state  of   true  nutrition.  Unremitting 
ju.  pasm  soon  ceases  altogether.    The  high  ten- 
e  ion  of  life  produces  weakness  at  the  very 
)lace  where  strength  is  most  needed.  The 
lamage  done  to  health  of  the  most  valuable 
)art  of  the  community,  the  best  trained 
hinkers,  most  useful  workers,  is  incalculable. 
Work  and  worry,  though  not  proportional, 
ire  closely  connected,  and  an  excess  of  the 
former  soon  entails  an  increase  of  the  latter 
)eyond  the  limits  which  the  nervous  system 
;an  bear  with  impunity,  especially  under 
;he  conditions  under  which  work  has  to  be 
e^  lone.  The  machinery  for  organizing  the  work 
a"  )f  a  community  has  to  be  rigid  and  inflexible, 
ind  in  the  strain  involved  in  bringing  a 
jhanging  organism  into  harmony  with  a  ma- 
)hine,  the  former  must  inevitably  suffer. — 
London  Lancet. 


Selected- 
HE  KNOWETH  BEST. 
BY  THOMAS  D.  JAMES. 

I  would  not  vainly  choose 
What  road  shall  lead  me  up  the  holy  mountain, 
What  path  conduct  me  to  the  crystal  fountain ; 

Nor  willing  be  to  lose 


The  guidance  of  the  Hand  that  e'er  has  led 
In  ways  I  knew  not,  but  with  mercies  spread. 

When  I  am  called  to  die, 
To  yield  my  spirit  to  his  sacred  keeping, 
To  rest  my  body  in  the  long,  long  sleeping, 

I  fain  would  not  belie 
My  trust  in  him  who  doeth  all  thines  well, 
Whose  will  alone  my  every  wish  should  quell. 

If  gentle  be  the  call, 
If  faint  and  feeble  be  the  distant  warning, 
Like  dimmest  daystreak  of  the  early  morning 

Tipping  the  pine  tree  tall, 
And  brighter  growing  till  the  red  east  shines 
With  fullest  glory  on  the  glowing  pines — 

How  grateful  should  I  feel ! 
That  I  might  still  behold  my  loved  ones  longer, 
Might  tarry  till  my  timid  faith  grew  stronger, 

Might  linger  to  reveal 
The  loves  that  buoyant  life  can  ne'er  unveil- 
Like  odors  evening  only  can  exhale. 

If  sudden  be  the  stroke, 
If  all  unheralded  his  solemn  coming, 
Like  flash,  fast  followed  by  the  thunder's  booming 

That  scathes  the  skyward  oak, 
While  pale  with  fear  we  hold  our  bated  breath, 
In  awe  of  the  swift  messenger  of  death — 

How  blessed  the  favored  lot ! 
A  lot  to  few  departing  spirits  gi^en, 
Painless  to  pass  from  earth  and  sin  to  heaven. 

Oh  !  surely  it  were  not 
Departure  we  should  dread,  at  once  to  rise 
On  whirlwind  pinions  to  the  opening  skies. 

So  I  repose  my  trust  ; 
And  whether  speedy  messenger  obeying, 
Or  waiting  patiently  my  Lord's  delaying 

To  summon  me  to  rest, 
On  his  dear  love  my  willing  trust  would  dwell  ; 
He  knoweth  best — he  doeth  all  things  well. 


REVIEW  OF  THE  WEATHER,  ETC. 
FOB  SIXTH  MONTH. 


Rain  during  some  portion  of  the  24 

hours   

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day  

Cloudy,  without  storms  

Clear,  as  ordinarily  accepted  

Total  


1875 
Days. 


10 
0 
6 

14 


1876 
Days. 


3d 


30 


TEMPERATURES. 

Mean  temperature  of  Sixth  mo.,  per 
Penna.  Hospital  

Highest  point  attained  during  month, 
per  Penna.  Hospital  

Lowest  point  reached  during  month, 
per  Penna.  Hospital  


1875 
Deg. 


72.00 
94.50 
53.00 


RAIN. 

Rain  during  the  month,  per  Penna 
Hospital  


DEATHS. 


1875 
Inches. 


5.25 


1876 
Deg. 


76.60 
99.56 
55  00 


1876 
Inches. 


.20 


iVuwi&V. 


Deaths  during  the  month,  being  four' 
current  weeks  for  each  year  I  1330 


NumbW. 


1270 
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MEAN  TEMPERATURES. 

Average  of  the  mean  temperatures  of 
the  6th  month  for  the  past  87  years 

Highest  mean  of  temperature  during 
that  entire  period,  1870   

Lowest  mean  of  temperature  during 
that  entire  period,  1816  


Deg. 


71.89 
77.21 
64.60 


COMPARISON  OF  RAIN. 

First  month,  per  Pennsylvania  Hos- 
pital   

Second  month,  per  Pennsylvania  Hos- 
pital   

Third  month,  per  Pennsylvania  Hos- 
pital   

Fourth  month,  per  Pennsylvania  Hos- 
pital   

Fifth  month,  per  Pennsylvania  Hos- 
pital   

Sixth  month,  per  Pennsylvania  Hos- 
pital  »   

Totals  


1875 
Inches. 


2.36 
2.84 
3.43 
1.36 
1.57 
5.25 


16.81 


1876 

Inches. 


2.02 
2.68 
5.60 
1.98 
5.18 
2.20 


19.66 


The  first  excessively  warm  day  of  the  season  was 
the  3d.  The  thermometer  at  9,  12,  3,  A.  M.,  re- 
spectively, recording  at  78,  86  and  91  degrees,  fol- 
lowed the  next  day  with  several  sprinkles  in  the 
morning,  moderate  showers  in  the  afternoon  and 
continued  rains  throughout  the  evening  and  night. 
It  is  seldom  we  have  as  equable  a  temperature  for 
so  many  successive  days  as  occurred  from  the  5th 
to  the  24th,  both  inclusive,  80  being  the  highest 
point  reached  at  9  o'clock,  and  that  only  once  (on 
the  24th),  and  only  once  descending  as  low  as  73 
degrees  at  that  hour,  but  otherwise  ranging  from 
78  to  80;  and  at  3  o'clock  from  81  to  84  degrees. 
On  the  24th  the  mercury  commenced  leaving  these 
figures,  and  at  9  o'clock  had  reached  80  degrees. 
That  warm  (if  not  hot)  weather  was  the  rule  after 
that,  cannot  be  doubted.  Neither  can  it  be  ques- 
tioned but  that  we  have  had  a  warm  month  if  we 
examine  the  figures.  For  instance,  we  find  it  about 
four  degrees  and  three-quarters  above  the  average 
for  the  past  87  years  ;  also,  that  the  only  years  .dur- 
ing that  long  period  when  the  mean  temperature 
reached  76  degrees  any  Sixth  month,  are  as  follows: 

1793  76.00  degs.  I  1870  77.21  degs. 

1828  77.00    "     |  1872  76.28  " 

1831  77.00    "     I  The  present 

1865  76.73    "     |     year  76.60  " 

On  referring  to  our  notes  of  last  year,  we  find  de- 
cidedly cool  weather  recorded  for  many  other  sec- 
tions of  our  country  as  well  as  our  own,  viz.  :  On 
the  14th,  frost  in  Newton,  N.  J.,  destroying  Lima 
beans,  pumpkins,  cucumbers,  corn,  etc.  Frost  was 
also  seen  in  many  places  in  Pennsylvania,  and  on 
the  same  day  in  Orange  co.,  N.  Y.,  Morristown,  N. 
J.,  Binghampton,  N.  Y.,  Lowell,  Manchester,  N.  H., 
etc.,  etc.,  too  voluminous  to  repeat.  As  late  as  the 
28th,  frost  was  also  chronicled  in  "  the  West,"  with 
a  field  of  ice  30  miles  in  extent,  then  existing  on 
Lake  Huron.  Other  items  might  be  instanced,  but 
enough  has  been  given  to  mark  the  contrast  between 
the  two  years.  J.  M.  Ellis. 

Philadelphia,  7th  mo.  5th,  1876 
_________ 

The  Western  First-day  School  Union  will  meet  at 
London  Grove,  on  Seventh  day,  the  5th  of  Eighth 
mo  ,  at  10  o'clock  A.  M.  A  pleasant  and  instruc- 
tive meeting  is  anticipated.  The  children  are  ex- 
pected in  large  numbers,  and  with  care  in  the 


selection  of  instructive  concert  exercises,  as  wel 
to  endeavor  to  get  those  to  take  part  whose  voi 
can  be  distinctly  heard  over  the  house,  the  t  n 
allotted  to  the  children  will  be  the  more  profita  el 
to  all. 

Many  have  felt  that  the  time  of  these  Unfci 
Meetings  has  been  too  short,  and  that  the  hour  ri 
adjournment  arrives  before  we  are  ready  for  it.  |o] 
remedy  this  difficulty  Friends  are  earnestly  desi 
to  meet  promptly  at  the  hour  proposed,  and  wile 
it  is  well  to  bring  our  baskets  supplied  with 
freshments,  we  should  remember,  in  packing  th 
that  it  is  refreshment  only,  not  feasting  thai  si- 


needed,  and  if  we  are  careful  to  avoid  the  lat 
but  little  time  will  be  needed  at  dinner,  and  t 
some  time  gained  for  spiritual  refreshment,  wh 
is  the  great  object  of  the  meeting. 

Thos.  F.  Seal 

QUARTERLY  MEETINGS. 

Western,  at  London  Grove,  Pa.,  Seventh  mo.  2£ 
Cain,  at  East  Cain,  Pa.,  Seventh  mo.  27th. 
Westbury,  at  Westbury,  N.  Y.,  Seventh  mo.  27tl 

FRIENDS'  ALMANAC,  1877. 

Friends  are  desired  to  forward  to  706  Arch  str 
immediately,  any  changes  in  times  and  places 
holding  Friends'  Meetings,  so  that  the  almanac  I 
be  issued  at  an  early  date.  Also  correspondent! 
clerks  with  their  a'ddress. 


ITEMS. 

The  State  of  Colorado  has  adopted  her  Consti 
tion.  She  is  therefore  ready  for  admission  into 
Union  as  the  thirty-eighth  State,  the  Preside 
proclamation  being  the  only  act  necessary  to  c< 
plete  the  admission. 

Wyoming  promises  to  supply  all  the  soda  to 
used  hereafter  in  this  country.  We  are  now 
pendent  upon  England  for  the  article.  Carl 
county,  Wyoming,  has  a  deposit  400  acres  in  ext 
and  of  unknown  depth.  It  is  a  carbonate  of  so 
containing  a  small  quantity  of  common  salt  : 
sulphate  of  common  soda.  The  field  is  to  be 
veloped. 

The  Prohibition  Convention  of  Massachusetts 
yesterday  in  Boston,  aboul  200  persons,  includ* 
Wendell  Phillips,  being  present.  Hon.  John  Ba 
was  unanimously  nominated  for  Governor.  Ke 
lutions  wera  adopted  declaring  11  all  other  iss 
utterly  trivial  in  comparison  with  the  moment 
one  of  the  attitude  of  the  Commonwealth  towa 
the  dram  shops  !"  also  asserting  that  "  9,000  in 
pendent  votes  last  year  startled  the  politician 
19,000  this  year  will  reverse  the  policy  of  the  Sta 

The  Geographical  Society  of  Amsterdam, 
lately  initiated  a  project  for  exploration  in  Sunoa 
many  portions  of  which  are  entirely  unknown, 
is  to  the  section  known  as  Djambi  that  the  eff 
of  the  Society  are  to  be  directed.  This  is  travel 
by  a  river,  which,  if  navigable,  will  be  of  great 
portance  in  connection  with  geographical  en 
prises.  The  only  visit  by  any  European  to  the 
gion  of  Djambi  was  in  1869,  when  Van  Ophny 
ascended  the  river  for  a  short  distance,  but  1 
obliged  to  return,  bringing  favorable  reports  of 
pacific  nature  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  fertility 
the  country.  A  zoologist,  and  probably  a  botan 
will  accompany  the  party,  as  well  as  an  able  g 
grapher,  and  a  linguist  who  shall  study  the  1 
guage  of  the  tribes. — Harper's  Weekly. 
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u  TAKB  PAST  HOLD  OF  INSTRUCTION  i    LET  HER  NOT  GO  I    KEEP  HER ;    FOR  SHE  IS  THY  LIFE. 
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otA  SUMMARY  OP  THE  EXTRACTS  FROM  THE 
MINUTES  OF  GENESEE  YEARLY  MEETING 
OF  FRIENDS. 

At  Genessee  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends,  held 
at    Yarmouth,    Ontario,   by  adjournments 
from  the  12th  of  the  Sixth  month,  to  the  15th 
°f  the  same,  inclusive,  1876  : 
On  calling  the  names  of  the  representa- 
tives in  Men's  Branch  as  forwarded  by  the 
Quarterly  and  Half  Yearly  Meetings,  all 
were  present  except  four,  a  satisfactory  reason 
was  assigned  for  the  absence  of  the  one  from 
Farmington. 
In  Women's  Branch  all  were  present  ex- 
[Icept  four.    Satisfactory  reasons  were  given 
J  for  the  absence  of  three. 

Certificates  of  unity  for  Friends  in  attend- 
»|anee  from  other  Yearly  Meetings  were  intro- 
duced and  read  in  both  meetings  as  follows  : 
For  Esther  Haviland,  a  minister  from 
a|  Chappaqua  Monthly  Meeting,  New  York  ; 
Hannah  C.  Carpenter,  an  elder  and  compan- 
ion of  Esther  Haviland,  from  the  same 
Monthly  Meeting  ;  John  W.  Pierce,  au  elder 
and  companion  of  Esther  Haviland,  from 
Chappaqua  Monthly  Meeting,  New  York  ; 
Aaron  C.  Macy,  a  minister  from  Hudson 
Monthly  Meetiag,  New  York;  Daniel  H. 
Griffin,  a  minister  from  Amawalk  Monthly 
Meeting,  New  York ;  Amy  W.  Griffin,  an 
elder,  wife  and  companion  of  Daniel  H. 
Griffin,  from  the  same  Monthly  Meeting,  and 
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David  Hallock,  and  Jane  his  wife,  elders 
from  Amawalk  Monthly  Meeting,  New  York. 

Their  company  and  labors  have  been 
strengthening  and  encouraging  to  us,  and  we 
desire  they  may  return  to  their  homes  bearing* 
sheaves  of  peace. 

Epistles  from  Philadelphia,  New  York, 
Baltimore,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Ohio  Yearly 
Meetings  have  been  received  and  read,  all 
portraying  the  same  language,  that  love  is 
the  true  badge  of  discipleship. 

Their  reading  exerted  a  solemnizing  influ- 
ence, and  tended  to  strengthen  the  bond  of 
affection  with  distant  Friends  who  are  engaged 
in  the  same  great  work. 

To  essay  replies  thereto,  as  way  may  open> 
and  present  at  a  future  sitting,  committees 
were  appointed. 

The  following  proposition  was  received 
from  Scipio  Quarterly  Meeting :  "  That  the- 
two  clauses  in  the  adviceo  in  our  Book  of 
Discipline,  the  one  recommending  that  our 
members  take  no  part  in  the  elections,  also 
the  one  relative  to  dealing  in  and  consuming 
the  produce  of  the  labor  of  slaves,  be 
stricken  from  the  Discipline." 

After  deliberating  thereon  in  both  meetings, 
it  was  concluded  to  appoint  a  joint  committee,, 
to  take  it  into  consideration  and  report  at  a 
future  sitting. 

Jonathan  D.  Noxon  was  appointed  clerk, 
and  Oliver  S.  Phillips  assistant  clerk  of  Mens' 
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Branch.  In  Women's  meeting,  Phebe  J. 
Noxen  and  Ruth  Wilson  were  appointed. 

Committees  were  appointed  to  collect  the 
exercises  of  the  meetings  and  present  them  at 
future  sittings. 

Both  meetings  proceeded  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Slate  of  Society, as  exhibited  by  the 
answers  to  the  queries,  as  they  came  from  our 
Quarterly  and  Half  Yearly  Meetings,  sum- 
maries of  which  have  been  adopted,  and 
directed  to  be  recorded,  as  descriptive  of  our 
present  state. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Representative 
Committee  for  the  past  year  were  read  and 
approved  by  both  meetings,  also  the  suggest- 
ion that  their  successors  in  office  memorialize 
the  legislatures  of  the  State  of  New  York  and 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  to  abolish  capital 
punishment. 

The  time  having  expired  for  which  it  was 
appointed,  a  joint  committee  was  named  to 
^propose  at  a  future  sitting  of  the  meeting  the 
names  of  suitable  Friends  to  constitute  this 
-committee. 

Phebe  J.  Noxen  was  re-appointed  Treas- 
urer of  Women's  Meeting. 

Acceptable  visits  were  received  by  Wom- 
en's Meeting  from  Isaac  Wilson,  Aaron  C. 
Macy  and  John  J.  Cornell. 

The  Yearly  Meeting  convened  in  joint 
session  to  hear  the  report  of  the  Indian  Com- 
mittee. 

The  report  of  the  committe  being  read,  was 
satisfactory  to  the  meeting,  and  their  recom 
mendation  to  raise  $50  for  contingent  ex- 
penses of  the  committee,  united  with. 

The  committee  appointed  to  collect  the 
exercises  of  the  men's  meeting,  presented  the 
following : 

The  importance  of  attending  our  religious 
meetings  was  feelingly  alluded  to,  and  the 
language  of  encouragement  uttered,  that  as 
we  were  concerned  to  be  taught  of  and  by 
the  .Divine  Father  who  teaches  His  people 
Himself,  we  should  be  often  drawn  to  meet 
together,  and  the  example  of  our  early  Friends 
was  cited,  showing  that  as  their  minds  became 
convinced  of  the  truth  which  George  Fox 
found  opened  to  his  mind  while  in  the  field, 
that  God  did  not  dwell  in  temples  made  with 
hands,  and  that  going  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
could  not  qualify  a  man  to  be  a  minister  of 
the  gospel  of  Christ,  they  felt  impelled  to 
gather  with  each  other  to  hold  communion 
with  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  were  thus  strength- 
ened to  bear  persecution,  and  carry  forward 
this  noble  testimony  of  the  immediate  revela- 
tion of  the  will  of  God  to  man.  Those  who 
are  situated  where  their  meetings  are  small, 
were  encouraged  to  a  faithful  attendance  of 
them,  as  then  when  the  heart  was  centered 


in  the  desire  to  be  instructed,  the  Lord  would 
be  found  to  feed  and  to  bless. 

The  young  were  tenderly  exhorted  to  re 
member  that  while  they  were  engaged  in  oh- 
taining  the  needful  support  of  the  physical  life 
the  spiritual  also  needed  to  be  fed  and  n(  ur- 
khed,  and  that  inasmuch  as  the  spiritual  life 
was  of  more  importance  to  preserve  than  the 
physical,  more  effort  should  be  made  for  that 
object,  and  that,  as  one  of  the  means  to  effect 
it  is  in  communing  with  the  Divine  Spirit 
and  through  this  communion,  learning  what 
the  will  of  the  Father  concerning  us  is,  they 
were  encouraged  to  meet  with  their  eldei 
brethren  in  the  middle  of  the  week  as  well 
as  on  First-days,  and  were  assured  that  they 
would  find  the  blessing  ( f  God  would  rest 
upon  them,  as  well  as  their  elder  brethren 

As  all  were  willing  to  do  the  will  of  the 
Father  in  all  His  requirings,  it  was  shown 
that  our  love  for  him  would  increase,  and  we 
would  be  enabled  to  carry  out  Che  two  great 
commandments — "Thou  shalt  love  the  Lore 
thy  God,  with  all  thy  mind,  thy  might  anc 
thy  strength,  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself;' 
and  we  were  cautioned  against  allowing  any 
feeling  of  coolness  or  suspicion  to  find  a  place 
with  us,  and  were  counseled  if  any  misunder 
standing  arise,  or  we  have  reason  to  believe  s 
brother  has  aught  against  us,  to  go  to  him  ir 
a  feeling  of  tenderness  and  love,  to  seek  s 
knowledge  of  where  the  difficulty  lies,  and 
then  it  would  be  seldom  but  that  it  might  be 
removed  and  the  brother  gained. 

It  was  held  up  to  our  view  how  easily  we 
might  form  erroneous  impressions  concerning 
a  brother,  which  a  more  intimate  acquaint 
ance  would  show  us  to  be  incorrect,  and  i 
was  frequently  from  this  source  that  estrange 
ments  grew — hence,  as  we  were  concerned  tc 
fulfill  the  first  commandment  alluded  to,  we 
might  then  fulfill  the  second,  because  we 
should  be  kept  from  indulging  any  othei 
feeling,  even  towards  our  enemies. 

Our  testimony  against  the  use  of  intoxi 
eating  drinks  claimed  our  serious  considera 
tion.  As  the  report  from  our  subordinate 
meetings  show  us  to  be  clear  from  participat 
ing  in  them,  we  were  reminded  that,  as  it  i< 
considered  as  a  needed  preparation  to  advance 
any  reform  or  correct  any  error,  we  first  hav( 
our  own  hands  clear,  we  were  now  prepared 
to  consistently  advance  our  testimony  amoug 
others,  and  we  were  invited  to  considei 
whether  we  have  not  a  duty  to  do  as  members 
of  the  common  brotherhood,  to  alleviate  (he 
sufferings  which  are  eo  largely  abouuding 
among  them. 

We  were  counseled  to  remember  with  grat 
itude  the  blessings  we  enjoy  at  the  present 
time  in  the  immunity  from  military  services 
and  from  the  consequent  sufferings  entailed 
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in  former  days  by  a  refusal  to  comply  with 
such  demands,  and  that  as  this  was  a  legacy 
we  were  enjoying,  as  the  result  of  the  faith- 
ful bearing  of  our  testimony  against  war  by 
■   our  forefathers,  we  must  not  sit  idly  down  to 
•enjoy  the  fruit  of  their  labor,  but  there  was 
!   still  a  work  for  us  to  do,  that  as  we  came 
|    under  the  government  of  the  Prince  of  Peace 
'   in  ourselves,  we  being  kept  from  strife  and 
1  -contention,  could  set  before  the  world  an  ex- 

I  ample  of  settling  all  difficulties  either  by 
'  ourselves  or  arbitration,  and  could  then  con- 
'  sistently  strive  to  induce  others,  as  individuals 
j   or  nations,  to  follow  that  example. 

A  concern  was  felt  and  expressed,  that  more 
'  care  be  used  by  our  members  in  the  conducting 
tf  of  their  business  relations,  to  punctually  ful- 
fill their  promises,  and  pay  their  just  debts, 
}!  and  we  were  shown  that  as  our  minds  were 

II  kept  under  the  supervision  and  direction  of 
3  the  Great  Supreme,  we  should  be  preserved 
j1  from  improperly  extending  our  business,  and 

|  from  making  promises  we  could  not  perform. 

The  committee  appointed  to  consider  the 
I  subject  referred  from  Scipio  Quarterly  Meet- 
r;  ang,  that  the  two  clauses  of  the  advices  in 
31  relation  to  elections  and  slavery  be  stricken 
from  our  Book  of  Discipline,  mad3  the  fol- 
1  lowing  report,  viz  : 

1      The  committee  to  take  under  consideration 
J;  the  proposition  from  Scipio  Quarterly  Meet- 
!  Ing,  in  regard  to  the  two  clauses  contained  in 
3  the  advices  in  the  Discipline,  having  met  and 
deliberated  thereon,  report :  That  in  regard 
3  to  the  clause  pertaining  to  elections,  the  com- 
1  mittee  are  not  united  in  proposing  any  change 
at  this  time.    But  the  clause  respecting  the 
use  of  the  produce  of  the  labor  of  slaves, 
they  recommended  to  b8  expunged. 
5      Qn  behalf  of  the  committee, 
e  Isaac  Baker, 

3  Eleanor  Bowerman. 

r      After  a  free  interchange  of  views,  the 
meeting  unites  in  erasing  the  clause  relative 
to  slavery,  and  to  refer  the  clause  pertaining 
H  to  elections  another  year,  for  further  consid- 
e!  eration,  Women  Friends  concurring. 

I  Having  been  enabled  to  transact  the  busi- 

*  ness  for  which  we  have  assembled,  in  love 
e  and  brotherly  condescension,  we  feel  to  ascribe 
e  praise  unto  Him  whose  presence  has  been  so 
"I  livingly  with  us,  cementing  our  hearts  into 
l\  one  bond  of  holy  union,  whereby  our  souls 
r  have  been  gladdened,  and  the  holy  oil  felt  to 
3  flow  as  from  vessel  to  vessel — and  while 
81  dwelling  under  this  blessed  influence,  we  feel 
8'  to  bid  ea.ch  other  an  affectionate  faiewell  in 

the  Lord — and  adjourn  to  meet  at  Farmin- 
^  ton,  N.  Y.,  at  the  usual  time  next  year,  if  so 

II  permitted.  Jonathan  D.  Noxon,  Clerk 
3>      Further  extracts  from  the  proceedings  of 

*  Women's  Meeting  are  as  follows : 


The  committee  appointed  to  collect  the 
exercises  of  the  meeting,  produced  the  fol- 
lowing : 

As  the  state  of  society  was  brought  before 
us,  much  excellent  counsel  was  handed  forth, 
inciting  us  to  press  forward,  for  it  is  only  as 
we  persevere  in  well  doing,  that  we  will 
know  of  any  advancement  in  the  highway  of 
holiness. 

Mothers  were  encouraged  to  look  to  God 
in  prayer,  that  they  may  thereby  receive  a 
qualification  to  train  up  the  dear  children 
committed  to  their  care,  that  they  may  come 
forth  as  bright  and  shining  lights,  prepared 
to  take  the  places  of  their  parents,  when  they 
have  been  gathered  from  works  to  rewards  ; 
although  many  may  not  live  to  see  the  desire 
of  their  hearts  accomplished,  it  may  be  like 
bread  cast  upon  the  water?,  that  will  return 
after  many  days.  We  were  reminded  the 
Lord  is  calling  us  with  a  high  and  holy  call- 
ing to  paths  of  holiness  ;  and  were  encour- 
aged to  gather  nearer  to  the  Divine  Foun- 
tain, from  which  the  truth  is  ever  emanating 
to  all  the  children  of  men,  that  we  may  be 
prepared  ve33els  for  his  use,  that  We  may- 
stand  steadfast  in  the  hour  of  trial  which 
will  come  upon  all ;  and  as  we  thus  come  to 
dwell  under  this  influence  we  shall  gather 
strength  thereby,  and  dwelling  low  in  the 
spirit,  even  at  the  Master's  feet,  where  only 
the  blessing  is  to  be  found,  we  may  come 
forth  bright  and  shining  lights  and  shine 
forth  as  the  morning  stars. 

The  young  have  been  invited  to  come 
away  from  the  alluring  pleasures  of  earth, 
that  they  may  be  made  acquainted  with  those 
joys  which  are  of  a  purer  and  more  elevating 
character,  of  which  tbey  may  partake  with- 
out fear  of  displeasing  Him  who  is  the  giver 
of  every  good  and  perfect  gift ;  and  He  will 
richly  reward  for  every  act  of  obedience. 
They  were  also  reminded  that  the  Lord  loves 
an  early  sacrifice.  The  light  and  trifling 
publications  of  the  day  were  alluded  to,  and 
desires  expressed,  that  we  do  not  allow  them 
to  occupy  our  time,  when  there  are  so  many 
publications  that  would  both  instruct  and 
interest,  at  the  same  time  fill  the  mind  with 
pure  and  profitable  thoughts. 

We  were  counseled  to  be  faithful  in  the 
attendance  of  our  small  meetings,  remem- 
bering they  are  as  little  streams  issuing  from 
the  fountain,  and  flowing  as  tributaries  to 
make  up  the  large  ones ;  without  which  we 
should  be  deprived  of  the  precious  privilege 
of  mingling  together  in  this  our  auuuai 
assembly,  when  we  ofttimes  feel  refreshed 
and  strengthened  by  the  gospel  labors  of 
those  whom  the  Father  has  qualified  for  his 
work  and  service. 

Much  anxiety  was  felt  in  regard  to  the 
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present  aspect  of  the  poor  Indian,  and  should 
the  proposed  change  by  the  Government  take 
place,  and  they  put  entirely  under  the  War 
Department,  much  of  the  labor  and  benefit 
they  have  received  from  those  who  have  left 
their  comfortable  homes  to  teach  them  the 
blessings  of  a  Christian  and  enlightened  life 
will  be  lost. 

The  sorrows  and  sufferings  caused  by  in- 
temperance, were  feelingly  portrayed,  and  we 
encouraged  to  aid  and  assist  those  who  have 
fallen,  to  again  rise,  thus  obeying  the  Divine 
injunction  of  "  doing  unto  others  as  we 
would  that  they  should  do  to  us." 

A  First-day  school  conference  has  been 
held,  in  which  encouraging  accounts  were 
received  from  those  who  are  laboring  therein, 
and  they  were  encouraged  to  continue  their 
labors  in  that  direction. 

We  have  felt  that  it  has  been  good  for  us 
thus  to  sweetly  and  unitedly  mingle  together, 
and  being  made  sensible  of  the  living  presence 
of  the  Great  Head  of  all  rightly  gathered 
religious  assemblies,  with  desires  for  a  con- 
tinuance of  this  blessed  influence,  when  re- 
turned to  our  homes  and  engaged  in  the 
duties  and  cares  incident  to  life,  we  bid  each 
other  an  affectionate  farewell— and  adjourn 
to  meet  at  Farmington,  N.  Y.,  the  usual  time 
next  year,  if  consistent  with  the  Divine  Will. 

Phebe  Jane  Noxon,  Clerk. 

The  Indian  Committee's  report  will  be  given 
next  week. 


From  Popular  Science  Monthly. 
ORDEALS  AND  Oi.THS. 
BY  EDWARD  B.  TYLOR. 
[Continued  from  page  342. J 

Let  us  now  examine  some  typical  forms  of 
oatb.  The  rude  natives  of  New  Guinea  swear 
by  the  sun,  or  by  a  certain  mountain,  or  by 
a  weapon,  that  the  sun  may  burn  them,  or 
the  mountain  crush  them,  or  the  weapon 
wound  them,  if  they  lie.  The  even  ruder 
savages  of  the  Brazilian  forests,  to  confirm 
their  words,  raise  the  hand  over  the  head, 
or  thrust  it  into  their  hair,  or  they  will  touch 
the  points  of  their  weapons.  These  two  ac- 
counts of  savage  ceremony  introduce  us  to 
customs  well  known  to  nations  of  higher  cul- 
ture. The  raising  of  the  hand  toward  the  sky 
seems  to  mean  here  what  it  does  elsewhere. 
It  is  in  gesture  calling  on  the  heaven -god  to 
smite  the  perjurer  with  his  thunderbolt. 
The  touching  of  the  head,  again,  carries  its 
meaning  among  these  Brazilians  almost  as 
plainly  as  in  Africa,  where  we  find  men 
swearing  by  their  heads  or  limbs,  in  the  be- 
lief that  they  would  wither  if  forsworn ;  or, 
as  when  among  the  old  Prussians  a  man 
would  lay  his  right  hand  on  his  own  neck, 


and  his  left  on  the  holy  oak,  saying,  "  Mayl 
Perkun  "  (the  thunder-god)  "  destroy  me !  H  | 
As  to  swearing  by  weapons,  another  graphic  ! 
instance  of  its  original  meaning  comes  from 
Aracan,  where  the  witness  swearing  to  speak 
the  truth  takes  in  his  hand  a  musket,  a  sword,  | 
a  spear,  a  tiger's  tusk,  a  crocodile's  tooth,.  1 
and  a  thunderbolt  (that  is,  of  course,  a  stone | 
celt).  The  oath  by  the  weapon  not  only  lasted!  f 
on  through  classic  ages,  but  remained  so  com-|j! 
mon  in  Christendom  that  it  was  expressly  1 11 
forbidden  by  a  synod ;   even  in  the  seven-  1 
teenth  century,  to  swear  on  the  sword  (like  i  \ 
Hamlet's  friends  in  the  ghost  scene)  was  still  1 
a  legal  oath  in  Holstein.    As  for  the  holding  1 1 
up  the  hand  to  invoke  the  personal  divine  1 
sky,  the  successor  of  this  primitive  gesture |  * 
remains  to  this  day  among  the  chief  acts  m\  ! 
the  solemn  oaths  of  European  nations. 

It  could  scarcely  be  shown  more  clearly 
with  what  childlike  imagination  the  savage! 8 
conceives  that  a  symbolic  action,  such  asj5 
touching  his  head  or  his  spear,  will  somehow  J  ' 
pass  into  reality.  In  connection  with  this!1 
group  of  oaths,  we  can  carry  yet  a  step  fur- 1  ^ 
ther  the  illustration  of  the  way  men's  minds! 
work  in  this  primitive  stage  of  association  of  j * 
ideas.  One  of  the  accounts  from  New  Guinea!  I 
is  that  the  swearer,  holding  up  an  arrow,  calls! ' 
on  Heaven  to  punish  him  if  he  lies  ;  but  byl  P 
turning  the  arrow  the  other  way  the  oath  can|  I 
be  neutralized.  This  is  magic  all  ov6r.J| 
What  one  symbol  can  do,  the  reverse  symbol!  * 
can  undo.  True  to  the  laws  of  primitively 
magical  reasoning,  uncultured  men  elsewhere!  * 
still  carry  on  the  symbolic  reversal  of  theirl  f 
oaths.  An  Abyssinian  chief,  who  hadl  i 
sworn  an  oath  he  disliked,  has  been  seen  ten  il 
scrape  it  off  his  tongue  and  spit  it  out.  Ther*]  d 
are  still  places  in  Germany  where  thfl  m 
false  witness  reckons  to  escape  the  spiritual  ? 
consequences  of  perjury  by  crooking  one  * 
finger,  to  make  it,  I  suppose,  not  a  straight;  d 
but  a  crooked  oath,  or  he  puts  his  left  hanc  t 
to  his  side  to  neutralize  what  his  right  banc  \ 
is  doing.  Here  is  the  idea  of  our  "  over  th<  m 
left ;  "  but  so  far  as  I  know  this  has  com< 
down  with  us  to  mere  schoolboy's  shuffling.  tf 

It  has  just  been  noticed  that  the  arsenal  o  to 
deadly  weapons  by  which  the  natives  of  Arai  k 
can  swear,  includes  a  tiger's  tusk  and  a  croc  I 
odile's  tooth.  This  leads  us  to  a  group  of  inl  la 
structive  rites  belonging  to  Central  and  Nortflll 
Asia.  Probably  to  this  day  there  may  bJjir 
seen  in  Russian  law-courts  in  Siberia  theoatMll 
on  the  bear's  head.  When  an  Ostiak  is  t< j  It 
be  sworn  a  bear's  head  is  brought  into  court Ike 
and  the  man  makes  believe  to  bite  at  it,  callim  lis 
on  the  bear  to  devour  him  in  like  manner  in  k 
he  does  not  tell  the  truth.  Now,  the  meaninl  i 
of  this  act  goes  beyond  magic  and  into  religj  h 
ion,  for  we  are  here  in  the  region  of  bear 
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'worship,  among  people  who  believe  that  this 
wise  and  divine  beast  knows  what  goes  on, 
and  will  come  and  punish  them.  iMor  need 
one  wonder  at  this,  for  the  idea  that  the  bear 
will  hear  and  come  if  called  on  is  familiar  to 
<*erman  mythology.  I  was  interested  to  find 
it  still  in  survival  in  Switzerland  a  few  years 
ago,  when  a  peasant-woman,  whom  a  mis- 
chievous little  English  boy  had  irritated  be 
yond  endurance,  pronounced  the  ancient 
awful  imprecation  on  him,  "  The  bear  take 
thee !  "  (der  Bar  nimm  dich  !)  Among  the 
hill  tribes  of  India  a  tiger's  skin  is  sworn  on 
in  the  same  sense  as  the  bear's  head  among 
the  Ostiaks.  Rivers,  again,  which  to  the 
savage  and  barbarian  are  intelligent  and  per- 
sonal divinities,  are  sworn  by  in  strong  belief 
that  their  waters  will  punish  him  who  takes 
their  name  in  vain. 

These  various  examples  may  be  taken  as 
showing  the  nature  and  meaning  of  such 
u  oaths  as  belong  to  the  lower  stages  of  civiliza- 
tion. Their  binding  power  is  that  of  curses, 
J  that  the  perjurer  may  be  visited  by  mishap, 
.  disease,  death.  But  at  a  higher  stage  of 
i  culture,  where  the  gods  are  ceasing  to  be 
f  divine  natural  objects  like  the  Tiber  or  Gan- 
t  ges,  or  the  sun  or  sky,  but  are  passing  into 
>  the  glorified  human  or  heroic  stage,  like  Ap- 
r  polio  or  Venus,  there  comes  into  view  a  milder 
i  kind  of  oath,  where  the  man  enters  into  fealty 
,  with  the  god,  whom  he  asks  to  favor  or  pre- 
\  serve  him  on  condition  of  his  keeping  troth, 
t  Thus,  while  the  proceeding  is  still  an  oath 
i  with  a  penalty,  this  penalty  now  lies  in  the 
r  .perjurer's  forfeiting  the  divine  favor.  To  this 
|  milder  form,  which  we  may  conveniently  call 
o.  the  ' '  oath  of  conditional  iavor,"  belong  such 
el  classic  phrases  as  "  So  may  the  gods  love 
e|  ine  !  "  {Ita  me  Dii  ament  !  ),  "As  1  wish  the 
|  gods  to  be  propitious  to  me !  "  (Ita  mihi  Deos 
e  mlim  propitios).  I  call  attention  to  this  class 
1 1  of  oaths,  of  which  we  shall  presently  meet 
di  with  a  remarkable  example  nearer  home, 
j  We  have  now  to  take  into  consideration  a 
te  movement  of  far  larger  scope. 
ie  Returning  to  the  great  first-mentioned  class 
of  savage  and  barbaric  oaths,  sworn  by  ges- 
>j  tures  or  weapons,  or  by  invocation  of  divine 
a.  beasts,  or  rivers,  or  greater  Nature-deities— 
c.  the  question  now  to  be  asked  is,  What  is  the 
B.  nature  of  the  penalties?  It  is,  that  the  per- 
il] jurer  may  be  withered  by  disease,  wounded, 
Jfj  drowned,  smitten  by  the  thunderbolt,  etc.,  all 
tli  these  being  temporal,  visible  punishments. 
t(  The  state  of  belief  to  which,  the  whole  class 
ft  belong  is  that  explicitly  described  among  the 
3c  natives  of  the  Tonga  Islands,  where  oaths  were 
j;  received  on  the  declared  ground  that  the 
fl£  gods  would  punish  the  false  swearer  here  on 
g  earth.  A  name  is  wanted  to  denote  this  class 
ji  of  oaths,  belonging  especially  to  the  lower 


culture ;  let  us  call  them  "  mundane  oaths." 
Now,  it  is  at  a  point  above  the  savage  level 
in  culture  that  the  thought  first  comes  in  of 
the  perjurer  being  punished  in  a  world  be- 
yond the  grave.  This  was  a  conception 
familiar  to  the  Egyptians  in  their  remotely 
ancient  civilization.  It  was  at  home  among 
the  old  Homeric  Greeks,  as  when  Agamem- 
non, swearing  his  mighty  oaths,  calls  to  wit- 
ness, not  only  Father  Zeus,  and  the  all  seeing 
sun,  and  the  rivers,  and  earth,  but  also  the 
Erinnys  who  down  below  chastise  the  souls 
of  the  dead,  whosoever  shall  have  been  for- 
sworn. Not  less  plainly  is  it  written  in  the 
ancient  Hindoo  "  Laws  of  Manu  " — "A  man 
of  understanding  shall  swear  no  false  oath 
even  in  a  trifling  matter,  for  he  who  swears 
a  false  oath  goes  hereafter  and  here  to  de- 
struction." To  this  higher  stage  of  culture, 
then,  belongs  the  introduction  of  the  new 
"  post-mundane "  element  into  oaths.  For 
ages  afterward  nations  might  still  use  either 
kind,  or  combine  them  by  adding  the  penalty 
after  death  to  that  in  life.  But  in  the  later 
course  of  history  there  comes  plainly  into 
view  a  tendency  to  subordinate  the  old  mun- 
dane oath,  and  at  last  to  suppress  it  alto- 
gether. How  this  came  to  pass  is  plain  on 
[he  face  of  the  matter.  It  was  simply  the 
result  of  accumulated  experience.  The  con- 
tinual comparison  of  opinions  with  facts 
could  not  but  force  observant  minds  to  admit 
that  a  man  might  swear  falsely  on  sword's 
edge  or  spear's  point,  and  yet  die  with  a  whole 
skin  ;  that  bears  and  tigers  were  not  to  be 
depended  on  to  choose  perjurers  for  their  vic- 
tims, and  that  in  fact  the  correspondence  be- 
tween the  imprecation  and  the  event  was  not 
real,  but  only  ideal.  How  judgment  by  real 
results  thus  shaped  itself  in  men's  minds  we 
may  see  by  the  way  it  came  to  public  utter- 
ance in  classic  times,  nowhere  put  more  co- 
gently than  in  the  famous  dialogue  in  the 
"  Clouds  "  of  Aristophanes.  The  old  farmer 
Strepsiades  asks, "  Whence  comes  the  blazing 
thunderbolt  that  Zeus  hurls  at  the  perjured  ?  " 
"  You  fool,"  replies  the  Socrates  of  the  play, 
"  you  smack  of  old  Kronos'  time — if  Zeus 
smote  perjurers,  wouldn't  he  have  been  down 
on  those  awful  fellows  Simon,  and  Kleony- 
mos,  and  Theoros  ?  Why,  what  Zeus  does 
with  his  bolt  is  to  smite  his  own  temple,  and 
the  heights  of  Sunium,  and  the  tall  oaks ! 
Do  you  mean  to  say  that  an  oak  tree  can 
commit  perjury?"  What  is  said  here  in 
chaff  full  many  a  reasonable  man  in  the  old 
days  must  have  said  to  himself  iu  the  soberest 
earnest,  and,  once  said  or  thought,  but  one 
result  could  come  of  it — the  result  which 
history  shows  us  did  come.  The  venue  of  the 
judicial  oath  was  gradually  changed,  till  the 
later  kind,  with  its  penalties  transferred  from. 
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earth  to  the  region  of  departed  souls,  remained 
practically  in  possession  of  the  field. 

As  a  point  in  the  science  of  culture,  which 
has  hitherto  been  scarcely  if  at  all  observed, 
I  am  anxious  to  call  attention  to  the  histori- 
cal stratification  of  judicial  oaths,  from  the 
lowest  stratum  rf  mundane  oaths  belonging 
to  savage  or  barbaric  times,  to  the  highest 
stratum  of  post-mundane  oaths  such  as  obtain 
among  modern  civilized  nations.  Roughly 
the  development  in  the  course  of  ages  may 
be  expressed  in  the  following  two  classifica 
tions  : 

Mundane        ~\  ( Curse. 

Mixed  L  Oaths,  \  Conditional  Favor. 

Post-Mundane  J  (Judgment. 

Though  these  two  series  only  partly  coin 
cide  in  history,  they  so  far  fit  that  the  judicial 
oaths  of  the  lower  culture  belong  to  the  class 
of  mundane  curse,  while  those  of  the  higher 
culture  in  general  belong  to  that  of  the  post 
mundane  judgment.  Anthropologically,  this 
is  the  most  special  new  view  I  have  here  to 
bring  forward.  It  forms  part  of  a  wider  gen- 
eralization, belonging  at  once  to  the  science 
of  morals  and  the  science  of  religion.  But, 
rather  than  open  out  the  subject  into  this  too 
wide  field,  we  may  do  well  to  fix  it  in  our 
minds  by  tracing  a  curious  historical  point  in 
the  legal  customs  of  our  own  country.  Every 
one  knows  that  the  modes  of  administering 
a  judicial  oath  in  Scotland  and  in  England 
are  not  the  same.  In  Scotland,  where  the 
witness  holds  up  his  hand  towards  heaven, 
and  swears  to  tell  the  truth  as  he  shall  answer 
to  God  at  the  day  of  judgment,  we  have  be- 
fore us  the  most  explicit  possible  example  of 
a  post  mundane  oath  framed  on  Christian 
lines.  In  contrasting  this  with  the  English 
judicial  oath,  we  first  notice  that  our  acted 
ceremony  consists  commonly  in  taking  a  New 
Testament  in  the  hand  and  kissing  it.  Thus, 
unlike  the  Scotch  oath,  the  English  oath  is 
sworn  on  a  halidome  (Anglo  Saxon,  Mligdom ; 
German,  heiligthum),  a  holy  or  sacred  object. 
Many  writers  have  fallen  into  confusion 
about  this  word,  mystifying  it  into  sacred 
judgment  or  "holy  doom  ;  "  but  it  is  a  per- 
fectly straightforward  term  for  a  sanctuary  or 
relic,  as  "On  tham  haligdome  swerian" — to 
swear  by  the  relic.  Now,  this  custom  of 
swearing  on  a  halidome  belongs  to  far  pre- 
Christian  antiquity,  one  famous  example  be- 
ing when  Hannibal,  then  a  lad  of  nine  years 
old,  was  brought  by  his  father  to  the  altar 
and  made  to  swear,  by  touching  the  sacred 
things  (tactis  sacris),  that  when  he  grew  up 
he  would  be  the  enemy  of  Rome.  In  classical 
antiquity  the  sacred  objects  were  especially 
the  images  and  altars  of  the  gods,  as  it  is  put 
in  a  scene  in  Plautus,  "Touch  this  altar  of 
Venus !  "  The  man  answers,  "  I  touch  it,"  and 


then  he  is  sworn.  When  this  ancient  rite  came 
into  use  in  early  Christian  England,  the  ob- 
ject touched  might  be  the  altar  itself,  or  a 
relic- shrine  like  that  which  Harold  is  touch- 
ing with  his  right  forefinger  in  the  famous 
scene  in  the  Bayeux  tapestry,  or  it  might  be 
a  missal,  or  a  book  of  the  gospels.  In  mod- 
ern England  a  copy  of  the  New  Testament 
has  become  the  recognized  halidome  on  which 
oaths  are  taken,  and  the  practice  of  kissing 
it  has  almost  supplanted  the  older  and  more 
general  custom  of  touching  it  with  the  hand. 

To  be  continued. 


Pray  ;  though  the  gift  you  ask  for 

May  never  comfort  your  fears — 
May  never  repay  your  pleading — 

Yet  pray,  and  with  hopeful  tears  ; 
An  answer,  not  that  you  long  for, 

But  choicer,  will  come  one  day, 
Your  eyes  are  too  dim  to  see  it, 

Yet  strive,  and  wait,  and  pray. 
— Adelaide  Proctor. 


From  Harper's  Weekly. 
A  RETROSPECT. 


A  hundred  years  ago  no  Protestant  dissen- 
ter could  hold  office  in  England,  no  Hebrew 
become  a  British  citizen,  no  Roman  Catholic 
live  at  ease  in  Ireland.  The  Jews  were  still 
persecuted  with  singular  indignities  in  all 
Roman  Catholic  countries.  The  Protestant 
might  yet  expect  an  auto  da  /e  in  Spain. 
Toleration  was  scarcely  understood  even  in 
Switzerland  and  Holland,  except  in  a  limited 
form.  In  England  the  people  were  as  barba- 
rous as  those  of  France.  Education  was  un~. 
known  to  four-fifths  of  them.  The  peasants 
lived  in  miserable  hovels,  and  fever  and  pesti- 
lence were  seldom  absent  from  the  majority 
of  the  English  homes.  In  London  and  all 
over  England  crime  raged  with  unequaled  au- 
dacity, and  sometimes  thirty  criminals  were 
hanged  at  once  at  Tyburn,  without  restraining 
their  fellows.  Highwaymen  haunted  all  the 
great  roads.  Life  was  scarcely  safe  in  the 
heart  of  London.  The  London  of  Johnson 
and  Boswell  was  a  pandemonium  where 
gamblers,  burglars  and  cut-throats  abounded, 
and  where  the  rich  and  poor  joined  in  one 
common  dissipation.  One  can  scarcely  realize 
how  miserable  was  the  human  race  amidst  the 
barbarities  of  kings  and  nobles  a  hundred 
years  ago,  what  tears  were  shed,  what  horrors 
endured  by  those  who  have  since  become  the 
sovereign  people. 

The  chief  trait  of  the  eighteenth  century 
was  its  intense  inhumanity.  No  one  cared 
for  the  sufferings  of  others,  and  no  one  except 
a  few  philosophers  and  a  few  Americans  had 
discovered  that  the  majority  of  men  were  not 
born  to  suffer  forever.  The  great  seigneurs  of 
France  beat,  robbed  and  murdered  their 
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peasants  with  no  sentiment  even  of  shame ; 
the  English  lords,  bishops  and  princes  de- 
fended their  cruel  laws,  and  were  amazed  at 
the  superhuman  wisdom  of  the  British  Con- 
stitution. Meanwhile  all  the  ocean  was  cov- 
ered with  slave  shi^s,  and  the  horrible  wealth 
of  every  civilized  nation  was  won  from  the 
woes  of  the  helpless  Africans.  Mungo  Park 
has  painted  the  touching  tenderness,  the 
heroic  love,  and  the  unutterable  sorrows  of 
his  fellow-slaves.  They  were  poured  out  in 
thousands  upon  the  shores  of  America  and 
London,  Lisbon  and  New  York  flourished 
rankly  from  their  woes.  The  slave-trade  was 
the  richest  mine  of  European  commerce. 
Fifteen  thousand  slaves  were  landed  in  one 
year  in  South  Carolina  ;  Spain  and  Portugal 
covered  all  the  ocean  with  their  slavers; 
English  statesmen  and  bishops  and  Portuguese 
nobles  and  priests  saw  no  wrong  in  the  gain- 
ful traffic,  founded  churches  and  monasteries 
from  its  profits,  lived  in  eminent  respectabil- 
ity from  its  gains,  defended  it  with  arguments 
from  scripture  and  tradition,  and  looked  upon 
those  who  denounced  it  as  the  enemies  of 
social  order ;  Wilberforce  and  Clarkson  were 
the  heretics  of  their  age,  accursed  by  many 
bishops  and  contemned  by  nearly  all  the 
nobility;  and  far  worse  than  all,  European 
cruelty  and  avarice  had  forced  slavery  upon 
the  fresh  fields  of  America,  had  planted 
among  us  the  supreme  pest  of  civilization, 
had  left  here  the  canker  that  had  corroded 
the  freedom  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  had 
seemed  to  make  impossible  in  the  New  World 
any  advance  beyond  the  impassive  inhuman- 
ity of  the  past. — Eugene  Lawrence. 


LOCAL  INFORMATION. 

On  the  morning  of  the  20th  inst.,  Friends* 
Meeting  House,  Pickering,  Ontario,  C.  W.,  was 
struck  by  lightning  and  burned  to  the  ground. 
Genesee  Yearly  Meeting  has  since  the  year 
1860,  been  held  in  this  house,  biennially,  up 
to  1872,  and  triennially,  subsequent  to  that 
time.  L.  B. 

Seventh  month,  21s/,  1876. 


-^SCRAPS^ 

FROM      UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 

Our  late  Yearly  Meeting  (New  York)  was 
to  me,  and  I  believe  to  many  others,  a  highly 
favored  season,  especially  the  meeting  of  min- 
isters and  elders  on  Seventh-day.  I  felt,  as 
we  took  our  seats,  that  a  solemn  covering  of 
the  Heavenly  presence  was  realized — uniting 
us  together  in  the  harmonious  concern  and 
labor  for  the  promotion  of  truth  and  right- 
eousness. We  were  favored  with  the  company 
and  services  of  a  number  of  dear  friends  from 


other  Yearly  Meetings.  The  reading  of  the 
queries  and.  answers  is  designed  to  raise  in 
our  minds  a  close  investigation  whether  there 
is  a  correspondence  with  the  exhortations 
some  of  us  feel  required  to  express  to  gath- 
ered assemblies,  as  good  example  in  daily  life 
is  louder  and  more  effective  preaching  than 
words.  The  apostle  said :  "  Shew  me  thy 
faith  without  thy  works  and  I  will  shew  thee 
my  faith  by  my  works." 

Some  seem  to  think  the  reading  of  the  que- 
ries so  often  is  a  mere  form  without  life,  but 
I  would  wish  these  to  feel  the  query  to  arise 
in  them  :  can  I  too  often  put  up  the  petition, 
"  Search  me,  O  Lord  and  try  me,  and  if  there 
be  iniquity  in  me  do  thou  it  away."  We  do 
greatly  desire  that  a  divinely  authorized  min- 
istry may  be  preserved  amongst  us,  as  the 
Most  High  works  by  instruments — although 
abundantly  more  by  His  own  spirit  immedi- 
ately in  the  souls  of  His  accountable  crea- 
tures. I  fully  believe  more  gospel  ministers 
would  be  raised  up  in  our  society  if  obedience 
to  the  Lord's  will  impressed  on  the  mind  was 
yielded  to.  But  there  is  an  unwillingness  to 
take  up  the  daily  cross  to  our  own  creaturely 
will  so  as  to  say  in  sincerity  of  heart,  "  Thy 
will,  O  God,  be  done."  This  we  were  ex- 
horted to  in  our  Yearly  Meeting  in  its  various 
sittings  by  those  of  the  Lord's  messengers 
sent  to  visit  us,  and  also  by  our  own  mem- 
bers. Acknowledgements  are  due  to  Him 
whose  presence  solemnized  and  united  our 
spirits,  that  our  business  was  conducted  in 
much  harmony  so  that  we  could  say  it  was 
good  for  us  to  have  been  there.  Evidence 
was  given  that  we  are  not  a  forsaken  people, 
although  we  mourn  over  much  declension  and 
unfaithfulness  in  many ;  but  it  feels  to  me  if 
we,  through  disobedience,  do  wane  away,  a 
day  of  trial  will  come  in  which  many  will 
feel  the  necessity  of  an  Omnipotent  Omni- 
present Comforter  in  their  own  souls.  We 
have  not  followed  cunningly  devised  fables, 
but  the  eternal  ever-blessed  Truth,  when  we 
testify  unto  others  the  sufficiency  of  the  divine 
spirit  to  save  from  all  sin,  and  enable  the 
obedient  to  live  a  righteous  and  holy  life. 

Thou  asked  how  I  was  impressed  with  the 
visits  of  the  young  English  Friend  to  our 
meetings.  I  think  no  one  could  fail  to  recog- 
nize the  sweetness  of  his  spirit  and  his  earnest 
zeal  for  the  good  of  his  fellow-beings.  There 
was  not  in  his  discourses,  when  I  was  present, 
any  very  pointed  allusion  to  those  theological 
tenets  in  which  we  differ  from  what  are  called 
"Evangelical  Friends,"  as  though  his  mission 
was  to  convert  us  to  a  particular  creed,  but 
they  were  almost  throughout  loving  rersua- 
sives  to  devotion  and  purity  of  life.  So  far, 
and  taken  in  connection  with  a  very  attrac- 
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tive  countenance,  voice  and  manner,  they 
were  listened  to  with  attention,  and,  no  doubt, 
stirred  the  religious  feeling  in  many,  perhaps, 
most  minds.  But,  instead  of  directing  his 
hearers  to  "  the  word  nigh  in  the  heart"  as 
the  "goodly  tree" — as  William  Penn  calls 
it — out  of  which  grow  all  the  Christian  vir- 
tues, they  were  told  before  the  close  of  his 
discourses  that  a  belief  in  certain  theological 
tenets  was  the  only  true  foundation  of  the 
Christian  life. 

I  listened  to  him  with  interest,  very  much 
3us  I  would  to  a  clergyman  whose  inspi- 
iration  came  to  him  through  the  medium  of 
the  Scriptures.  For,  I  believe,  in  such  inspi- 
ration— though  not  direct  from  fountain  head, 
and  liable  to  be  clouded  by  the  letter — it  will, 
no  doubt,  long  continue  to  be  a  means  in  the 
Divine  Hand  of  arousing  the  religious  life  in 
many.  In  this  case,  I  thought  I  could  dis- 
criminate (it  is  not  likely  he  himself  eould, 
such  is  the  force  of  early  imbibed  ideas,)  be- 
tween that  which  was  the  fruit  of  divine  grace 
in  his  soul,  and  that  which  was  the  result  of 
Bible  study.  The  one  gave  to  his  religion  its 
spirit,  the  other  gave  it  its  theological  form. 
Now,  as  these  forms  of  belief  appertain  to  the 
head,  while  the  vital  principle  of  religion  has 
its  seat  in  the  heart  or  the  affections,  it  might 
be  supposed  to  be  of  little  moment  what  was 
the  mere  intellectual  belief.  But,  if  the  ef- 
fect of  holding  up  an  irrational  dogma,  a  be- 
lief in  which  is  the  only  foundation  on  which 
to  build  a  religious  life,  is,  in  an  inexperi- 
enced mind,  to  mar  the  singleness  of  the  eye, 
by  dividing  the  attention  between  that  which 
is  extraneous,  and  that  which  is  matter  of 
consciousness,  it  becomes  a  duty  for  those  who 
have  known  how  simple  and  how  saving  the 
truth  is  to  bear  a  clear  testimony  to  that 
simplicity. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  general  subject 
of  the  visits  of  Orthodox  Friends  to  our 
meetings,  which  have,  of  late,  been  more  fre- 
quent than  formerly.  To  meet  these  as 
brethren,  when  they  make  application  to  at- 
tend our  meetings  on  the  ground  of  religious 
concern,  would  seem  to  be  required  by  Chris- 
tian courtesy.  But  Christian  courtesy  has 
reference  to  the  feeling  in  which  we  act  rather 
than  to  the  act  itself.  A  candid  reason  why 
the  visit  is  declined  may  be  #iven  in  the  kind- 
est spirit.  I  think  we  would  have  no  hesita- 
tion about  declining,  were  the  applicant  a 
clergyman  of  one  of  the  denominations  whose 
known  views  essentially  differed  from  ours 
and  whose  concern  to  come  among  us,  we  had 
reason  to  believe, originated  in  a  desire  to  en- 
lighten us  on  these  points.  And,  is  the  case 
^altered  merely  because  those  who  thus  apply 
•bear  the  name  of  Friends  ? 

There  are  many  amiable,  excellent  people 


who  would  rather  these  subjects  of  difference 
should  not  be  alluded  to,  fearing  they  inayBij 
tend  to  keep  up  a  feeling  of  alienation.!  || 
Neither  should  they  be  if  they  were  admitted! 
by  all  to  be  of  minor  importance.    But,  whenjl" 
a  certain  belief  in  these  controverted  points  ief 
openly  declared  to  be  the  only  ground  of  ac- 
ceptance with  God,  the  case  is  altered.  While 
we  regard  a  religious  body  holding  such  views 
with  true  Christian  charity,  and  rejoice  that 
under  every  shade  of  opinion  the  benign 
"  fruits  of  the  spirit  "  are  manifested,  it  is 
none  the  less  our  duty  to  hold  forth  our  own 
simple  faith.    Although,  as  individuals,  we 
hold  to  this  faith  with  various  degrees  of 
clearness,  according  to  education  and  experi- 
ence, yet  I  rejoice  in  the  fact  that  in  our 
public  testimonies,  it  is  given  with  almost  no 
intermixture. 
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SEVENTH  MONTH  2a,  1876. 

A  Caution. — The  enervating  influence  of)  r 
the  heat  that  has  continued  with  little  abate-  |F 
ment  for  several  weeks,  affects  the  brain  as  well  j!ri 
as  the  muscle,  and  unfits  for  continuous  mental!  '!a 
effort.  With  the  mercury  in  the  shade  far  ?3 
up  among  the  nineties,  the  most  absorbingj  F1 
topic  is,  how  to  keep  cool,  and  while  the  pres- 
ent dry  weather  continues  there  is  small  t 
prospect  for  a  lower  temperature. 

Those  who  can  at  pleasure  leave  the 
crowded  city  with  its  heated  walls  and  dusty 
streets  are  truly  fortunate ;  but  this  class  is  per- 
haps smaller  this  summer  than  usual,  owing  to 
the  presence  of  so  many  strangers  in  our  midst, 
and  the  obligations  of  hospitality  towards 
friends  who  come  from  great  distances  to 
attend  the  Exposition,  and  also  to  participate  I 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  various  conventions 
which  are  being  held  in  our  city. 

There  is  need  of  caution  while  the  heated 
term  lasts,  as  it  is  at  great  risk  to  health  andi 
life  that* much  continuous  physical  exertion 
is  made.  The  list  of  sufferers  from  the  ex 
cessive  heat  is  very  large,  and  it  becomes  the*1  h 
duty  of  every  one  to  avoid  as  much  as  possM 
ible,  everything  that  has  a  tendency  to  in- 
crease the  number.  Our  household  help  need 
special  consideration.  In  the  many  duties 
they  are  required  to  perform,  it  is  well  to 
study  how  and  where  they  may  be  spared 
unnecessary  labor,  especially  over  hot  fires  in 
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uncomfortable  kitchens,  many  of  which  in 
these  times  of  show  and  weak  display,  are  in 
houses  of  large  pretensions  pushed  back  into 
the  smallest  possible  compass,  and  almost  shut 
out  from  a  free  circulation  of  air. 

A  wise  attention  in  the  ordering  of  food 
may  save  much  worry  and  vexation,  and  add 
materially  to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of 
the  entire  household.  It  is  better  to  employ 
extra  help  as  occasion  may  require,  or  to  live 
more  simply  while  the  hot,  dry  weather  lasts, 
than  to  expose  ourselves  or  our  employees  to 
the  fatal  affects  that  so  often  follow  over- 
heating. 

The  South  Carolina  Massacre. — It  is 
a  matter  of  sad  satisfaction  that  the  cruel  and 
causeless  murder  of  six  colored  men  at  the 
town  of  Hamburg,  S.  C,  meets  with  the  uni 
versal  denunciation  of  the  press  throughout 
the  land  ;  even  those  who  were  so  long  the 
persistent  apologists  of  slavery,  and  of  the 
cruel  caste  feeling  which  yet  prevails  among 
our  fellow  citizens  of  the  South,  turning  with 
horror  and  indignation  from  a  deed  of  such 
senseless  wickedness. 

The  circumstance  of  the  slaughter  of  Cus- 
ter and  his  band  by  the  Sioux  is  far  less  an 
illustration  of  degraded  barbarism  than  is 
this  atrocious  deed,  for  the  Indians  were  only 
resisting  an  undoubted  wrong  by  the  very 
means  that  were  being  practised  against 
them. 

"  What  hope  can  we  have,"  says  Governor 
Chamberlain  in  his  letter  to  T.  J.  Robertson, 
U.  S.  Senator,  "  when  such  a  cruel  and  blood- 
thirsty spirit  waits  in  our  midst  for  its  hour  of 
gratification  ?  Is  our  civilization  so  shallow  ? 
Is  our  race  so  wantonly  cruel  ?  Such  acts  call 
for  condemnation  and  punishment.  For  con- 
demnation as  a  bloody  blot  on  the  record  of 
your  race  and  mine,  as  a  cruel  affront  to  a 
race  whose  long-suffering,  patient  forbearance 
challenges  the  admiration  and  gratitude  of 
the  world,  as  a  shameful  dishonor  to  the 
name  of  South  Carolina.  For  punishment 
as  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  State,  and  a 
wanton  blow  at  the  peace  and  happiness  of 
the  State." 

Do  those  who  thus  defy  all  the  natural  laws 
treason  and  of  justice,  using  the  advantages 


of  birth  and  culture  for  oppression  and  cruel 
wrong,  remember  that  they  are  sowing  seed, 
and  that  they  and  their  children  must  reap 
the  fruit  therefrom  ? 

"A  wonderful  thing  is  a  seed — 

The  one  thing  deathless  forever  ! 

The  one  thing  changeless — utterly  true  ; 

Forever  old,  and  forever  new, 

And  fickle  and  faithless  never." 
"  Plant  blessing,  and  blessings  will  bloom  ; 

Plant  hate,  and  hatred  will  grow  ; 

You  can  sow  to-day — to-morrow  will  bring 

The  blossom  that  proves  what  sort  of  a  thing 

Is  the  seed, — the  seed  you  show." 


MARRIED. 

MATHER — SLEEPER. — On  the  20th  of  Sixth 
month,  at  the  residence  of  John  Saunders,  with  the 
approbation  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends, 
held  at  Green  street,  Thomas  Mather  and  Elizabeth 
T.  Sleeper,  both  of  Philadelphia. 


DIED. 

CAIN. — On  the  20th  of  Seventh  month,  1876,  at 
Richmond,  Indiana,  William  Cain,  in  the  75th  year 
of  his  age  ;  a  valued  elder  of  Whitewater  Monthly 
Meeting.  This  beloved  Friend  wa3  justly  esteemed 
as  a  man  of  integrity  and  a  bright  example  of  con- 
sistency. The  loss  of  such  a  standard-bearer  is 
deeply  felt.  Few,  perhaps,  have  stood  in  higher 
esteem  among  his  many  acquaintances. 

COMFORT. — At  the  residence  of  George  Comfort, 
near  Morrisville,  Backs  county,  Pa.,  on  the  22d  in- 
stant, Elizabeth  Comfort,  widow  of  the  late  Samuel 
Comfort,  in  her  89th  year.  She  was  a  valued  min- 
ister of  Fallsington  Monthly  Meeting. 

GARDNER. — On  the  9th  inst.,  Sarah  C.,'  aged  21 
years;  and,  on  the  11th  inst.,  Lizzie  T.,  in  the  15th 
year  of  her  age ;  daughters  of  James  and  Nancy  T. 
Gardner;  members  of  Baltimore  Monthly  Meeting. 

RILEY. — On  the  6th  of  Fifth  month,  1876,  E.  El- 
len Riley,  wife  of  Dr.  Wm.  Riley,  in  the  55th  year 
of  her  age  ;  a  member  and  overseer  of  Baltimore 
Monthly  Meeting. 

In  speaking  of  this  dear  Friend,  it  seems  fitting 
that  something  more  than  a  passing  notice  should 
be  given  of  one  so  pre-eminently  useful  in  her  day 
and  generation.  "  The  righteous  are  taken  away, 
and  their  works  do  follow  them."  Her  charity  was 
broadcast,  evincing  remarkably  self-sacrificing  en- 
ergy and  efficiency  for  the  good  of  all.  Upon  whom 
will  her  mantle  fall,  or  who  will  take  her  place  and 
minister  to  the  wants  of  others  like  this  our  beloved 
sister?  She  will  be  much  missed  in  our  Society  as 
an  active  worker,  and  we  fully  believe  was  prepared 
when  the  solemnly  sudden  summons  came,  "  Stew- 
ard, give  up  thy  stewardship,  for  thou  mayst  be  no 
longer  steward !  "—to  render  up  her  account,  and 
to  enter  into  the  joy  of  her  Lord.  What  a  blessed 
state  to  be  ready  for  the  sudden  summons  to  enter 
into  that  city  "  whose  walls  are  salvation  and  whose 
gates  are  praise,"  whose  inhabitants  shall  never 
more  say,  "  I  am  sick,"  and  to  hear  the  welcome, 
Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  inherit  the  king- 
dom prepared  for  you  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world  ;  for  I  was  an  hungered  and  ye  gave  me  meat, 
I  was  thirsty  and  ye  gave  me  drink,  I  was  a  stranger 
and  ye  took  me  in,  naked  and  ye  clothed  me,  I  was 
sick  and  ye  visited  me,  I  was  in  prison  and  ye  came 
unto  me  !  "  M.  R. 
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RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  TOUR  IN  LOWER  EGYPT, 
SYRIA  AND  PALESTINE. 
No.  17. 

Fifch  mo.  1st. — We  have  one  or  two  more 
things  yet  to  see,and  some  to  take  leave  of — but 
we  feel  that  we  have  done  justice,  though  not 
more  than  justice,  that  moderate  time  allows, 
to  the  great  features  of  this  renowned  capi- 
tal. Nothing  whatever  of  the  ancient  atmos- 
phere remains  over  it;  but  it  is  a  bright, 
modern,  picturesque  little  city,  and  there  can 
scarcely  be  a  more  interesting  spot  to  spend 
a  few  weeks  at.  Except  on  the  Acropolis 
the  ruins  are  isolated.  The  ancient  city  prob- 
ably occupied  the  space  about  Mars  Hill  and 
extended  between  them. 

Some  of  our  party  who  are  well  acquainted 
with  Rome,  say,  there  is  nothing  there  in  equal 
preservation  to  what  we  have  here  before  us. 
The  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympus  is  by  far  the 
most  magnificent,  but  the  proportion  remain- 
ing, of  the  original  grand  structure,  is  very 
small.  The  temple  of  Theseus  is  nearly  com- 
plete, but  inferior  in  size  and  design.  The 
Parthenon  stands  unrivaled  in  position,  and 
the  wealth  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  The 
Erectheum,  with  its  caryatides  ;  the  temple 
of  the  wingless  Victory  ;  the  gateway  of  the 
Propylseon,  with  the  world  of  broken  statu- 
ary and  other  richly  wrought  ornamental 
sculpture  lying  all  around — without  the 
mediaeval  Venetian  tower,  if  possible — as  a 
treasury  of  the  meridian  days  of  ancient 
Greek  art  and  architecture,  is  unequal ed  in 
the  world.  For  grandeur  of  design  and  mag- 
nificence, I  must  still,  however,  give  the  pre- 
eminence to  the  ruins  of  Baalbec.  The 
heights  around  Athens,  and  the  more  distant 
ranges  are  very  considerable.  Those  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  are  abrupt  and  pictur- 
esque, and  some  of  the  classic  remains  peer 
over  the  city,  like  the  spirits  of  a  bygone  age ; 
but  there  is  nothing  in  its  situation  to  ac- 
count for  its  early  and  lasting  preeminence  ; 
nor  can  it  ever,  I  think,  become  again  a  great 
capital. 

To-day,  Fifth  mo.  1st,  we  break  up,  and 
in  the  afternoon  go  on  board  the  steam- 
er that  takes  us  back  to  Syria,  where 
we  meet  the  Saturno,  our  former  fine 
"Austrian  Lloyds"  in  regular  course 
to  Trieste.  We  should  have  much  preferred 
crossing  the  Isthmus  to  Corfu,  but  no  one  else 
inclining  to  go  that  way  on  account  of  some 
uncertainties,  we  are  not  disposed  to  venture 
alone.  We  should  all  much  have  liked  to 
get  up  an  expedition  to  Corinth  whilst  here ; 
but  we  found  it  could  not  be  done  without  a 
night's  absence,  and  learned  that  there  were 
only  three  columns  remaining  there,  it  was 
therefore  given  up.  We  have  very  much 
eDjoyed   our  five  days  at    Athens;  and 


especially  the  comparatively  leisurely  mar 
ner  in  which  we  were  able  to  take  it.  I  be 
lieve  I  am  about  as  well  acquainted  with  i 
as  with  Dorking  or  Reigate.  It  is  very  di; 
ferent  in  many  respects  from  what  I  had  ar 
ticipated,  both  for  better  and  for  worst 
There  are  excellent  shops  in  the  principa 
streets;  but  there  are  narrow,  dirty  bac 
streets,  and  crowded,  disorderly  bazaars,  o 
market  places  in  other  quarters  of  the  towr 
An  olive  branch  suspended  over  the  entrance  i 
the  universal  sign  of  a  drinking  shop,  of  whic 
there  are  abundance.  I  have  said  nothin 
of  the  mountain  ranges  which  form  the  bac 
ground  of  the  scenery.  They  are  best  see 
from  the  water.  In  the  center  rises  Pentel 
cus,  a  fine  pyramidal  mountain,  from  whic  j 
all  the  marble  is  taken  ;  on  the  right  is  th 
range  of  the  Hymettus  (its  famous  hone 
was  on  table  every  day),  and  on  the  left  Pai 
nassus  rises.  We  were  limited  in  our  excui 
sions  by  the  reputed  unsafe  and  disturbe 
state  of  the  neighborhood.  Several  ©f  01 
party  had  been  much  frightened  by  appro 
hended  attempts  upon  persons  and  propertj 
when  they  had  happened  to  become  isolatec 
even  close  to  the  city.  This  has  been  n 
small  intrenchment  upon  our  freedom,  thoug 
we  hardly  believe  in  it,  but  it  did  not  seei 
right  to  run  any  risk. 

One  spot  that  we  had  not  visited  befor 
near  the  railway  station,  we  took  on  our  wa 
out.    Some  recent  excavations,  which  ha\ 
revealed  what  is  supposed  to  have  been  til 
ancient  " via  sacra"  along  which  the  dea 
were  interred.    There  are  beautiful  mom 
mental  bas-reliefs,  as  sharp  and  in  as  goc 
preservation  as  when  first  chiseled,  that  ha^ 
been  discovered,  and  there  is  probably 
large  mine  to  be  wrought.    We  left  our  hot . 
about  4  P.  M.  in  order  to  be  on  board  tl 
Persia  at  6,  still  preferring  a  carriage  to  tl  i 
rail  because  it  took  us  direct  to  the  Persecu 
and  commanded  fine  views  of  the  city 
leaving    Athens.    We    watched  from  til 
water  the  receding  Acropolis,  visible  for 
long  way  out  to  sea,  and  the  beautiful  ope 
ings  of  the  bays  and  islands,  until  shrouds 
in  the  darkness. 

Fifth  mo.  2d. — At  about  six  in  the  mori 
ing  we  were  again  anchored  off  Syra.  Tho 
who  inclined  landed,  visited  the  Greek  cat 
edral,  and  ascended  to  a  tower  on  the  sumn  I 
of  one  of  the  eminences  upon  which  the  town 
built.    It  is  almost  a  perfect  pyramid.  Tli 
streets  are  clean,  moderately  well  paved,  ai 
very  steep.    The  view  from  the  summit 
charming.    About  4  P.  M.  our  old  ship,  1 1 
Saturno,  steamed  into  the  harbor  ;  to  this  A 
were  transferred  and  sailed  about  8.  The 
is  very  little  of  incident  to  record  at  sea, 
none  whatever  at  night.    At  daybreak  i 
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were  rounding  Cape  Malio,  within  the  island 
of  Cerigo.  The  coast  is  bold  and  rocky.  We 
were  favored  with  a  smooth  sea  off  Matapan. 
Very  wild  and  barren  appeared  the  whole  of 
this  part  of  the  Morea.  It  came  on  to  rain 
toward  evening,  with  lightning  at  night,  and 
the  sea  brilliantly  phosphorated. 

Fifth  mo.  3d. — This  morning  at  daybreak 
we  were  within  Zante,  in  much  the  same  track 
(reversed)  as  we  made  from  Brindisi.  The 
coast  here  is  very  fine  and  more  cultivated  ; 
the  opening  of  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto  is  ex- 
tremely interesting.  A  fine  red  limestone, 
(or  marble)  cliff,  pointed  out  as  one  of  the 
several  places  from  which  "  Burning  Sappho  " 
precipitated  herself  into  the  sea.  Cepha- 
lonia  and  its  adjacent  islands,  were  threaded 
in  the  course  of  the  morning ;  Corfu  sighted 
soon  after,  and  the  town  with  the  fortifications 
made  at  about  3  P.  M.;  then  we  anchored  for 
about  three  hours,  which  afforded  time  to 
land.  The  situation  of  the  town  and  harbor 
may  be  designated  as  superb;  completely 
land  locked,  with  splendid  mountain  boun- 
daries, some  very  precipitous,  with  distant 
Jj  ranges  ;  some  snow-capped,  far  away  inland ; 
and  land  and  water  so  intermingled  that  it 
was  impossible  to  tell  which  was  island  and 
which  was  promontory.  The  town  is  well 
"built,  the  streets  seem  Venetian  in  architec- 
ture, the  forts  I  suppose  have  been  formida- 
ble, the  population  with  an  English  air  from 
our  late  "  British  protection "  but  mingled 
with  the  picturesque  Greek  costume.  The 
countenances  of  the  female  population  have 
improved  greatly  since  we  left  the  proper 
East.  We  steamed  out  of  the  harbor  just 
before  dusk,  still  favored  with  perfectly  calm 
iaWther. 

jTifth  mo.  4th. — No  land  in  sight  all  the 
morning,  and  no  incident  beyond  ripe  Alpine 
J?  strawberries  having  been  brought  on  board 
yesterday  at  Corfu,  and  added  to  our  dessert ; 
md  to-day  an  entirely  new  fruit,  Mesphilus, 
^Nefla),  Japonica,*  like  a  small  pear,  slightly 
icid  and  very  nice  ;  of  which  I  hope  to  bring 
specimens.    Toward  evening  again  among 
P? islands  ;  some  bold  and  rocky. 
e   Fifth  mo.  5th. — Open  sea  westward,  low 
md  sandy  shore  on  the  other  hand,  backed 
Dy  higher  distant  ranges.    The  shore  became 
.nuch  more  interesting  and  verdant,  with  sev- 
a  iral  pretty  towns  and  villages  as  we  ap- 
m  )roached  Trieste. 

ffJ!  Fifth  mo.  6th. — Landed  about  6  p.  m.  af- 
A"er  a  rather  long  but  very  favorable  voyage. 
Che  approach  to  Trieste  is  extremely  inter- 
esting. Miramar,  the  palace  of  the  late  un- 
brtunate  Maximilian,  is  passed  a  few  miles 
»n  the  left,  and  then  the  city  opens  at  the 


*Pyrus  Japonica,  sometimes  fruit  here. 


head  of  its  beautiful  bay.  There  is  abund- 
ance of  shipping  ;  the  public  buildings  and 
many  of  the  houses  are  large  and  substantial ; 
and  rising  one  above  another  in  almost  un- 
sullied whiteness,  backed  by  an  amphitheatre 
of  luxuriant  green  hills,  rising  into  moun- 
tains in  the  distance,  it  presents  a  most 
imposing  appearance.  The  landing  and  get- 
ting the  luggage  past  the  custom-house 
officers  was  a  most  tedious  ceremony.  A  yel- 
low flag  is  obliged  to  be  hoisted  as  soon  as  a 
ship  comes  to  anchor,  and  no  intercourse  may 
take  place  with  the  shore  until  a  visit  has 
been  paid  by  the  sanitary  officers,  a  clean  bill 
of  health  reported  and  the  yellow  flag  al- 
lowed to  be  removed.  Of  course  we,none  of  us, 
relished  the  idea  of  a  fortnight's  quarantine. 
The  "  Hotel  de  Ville  "  was  very  full,  and  we 
could  not  get  rooms  assigned  until  a  large 
number  who  were  going  off  to  Venice  by  that 
evening's  boat,  had  vacated ;  and  so  we  em- 
ployed the  remainder  of  daylight  in  walking 
about  the  town. 

I  was  not  at  all  prepared  for  such  aTiand- 
some  city  in  Trieste.  The  wharfages  are  ad- 
mirably arranged  ;  kept  clean  and  orderly ; 
some  of  the  quays  running  up  into  the  town, 
with  handsome  lines  of  warehouses ;  all  the 
best  streets  straight  and  at  right  angles,  and 
not  only  with  side  pavements  but  flag-paved 
throughout.  The  public  buildings  are  well 
placed,  ornamental  fountains  and  statuary  at 
suitable  openings,  and  almost  every  street 
ending  in  a  green  vista  of  rising  mountains 
or  conducting  to  some  private  or  public  gar- 
dens. It  has  a  busy  population,  and  there  is 
an  air  of  thrift  and  substantiality  about  the 
place,  contrasted  no  doubt  more  strongly  with 
the  negligence  and  disorder  of  the  east,  but 
that  did  not  give  one  at  all  an  unfavorable 
idea  of  the  Austrian  rule.  We  found  the 
hotel  first  rate,  and  T.  Cook's  arrangements, 
which  with  most  of  us  terminated  there,  thor- 
oughly liberal.  Our  whole  number  left  of 
the  amalgamated  (Athenian)  party  i3  twenty- 
three.  Of  these  twenty  have  joined  in  an 
expedition  to  the  famous  caves  of  Adelsburg. 
It  can  be  accomplished  by  rail,  but  it  would 
be  laborious,  and  restricted  in  time.  The 
landlord  of  the  hotel  undertook  the  whole 
affair  in  carriages,  including  that  very  neces- 
sary part  with  most  travelers,  satisfying  the 
appetite  with  a  substantial  lunch,  and  all 
expenses  whatever.  So,  after  a  moderately 
expeditious  breadfast,  we  started  in  two  gay, 
four-horse,  open  pleasure-vans. 

Fifth  mo.  7th. — The  morning  was  showery 
which  laid  the  dust  and  added  light  and  shade 
to  the  landscape.  The  environs  of  Trieste 
are  most  beautiful.  A  long  winding  ascent 
among  luxuriant  gardens,  rich  in  foliage  and 
fruit  trees,  the  vine,  trellised  and  terraced, 
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exactly  in  the  manner  of  the  Tyrol,  exhibited 
most  charming  and  picturesque  views  of  the 
town^  the  shipping,  the  sea  reaches  and  prom- 
ontories beyond,  and  the  finest  varied  features 
of  the  country.  It  was  a  four-hours*  drive  to 
Adelsburg,  which  is  only  a  small  country 
town,  or  rather  village ;  but  being  a  station 
on  the  great  railway  to  Vienna,  we  had  re- 
solved to  stop  there  and  so  break  the  long 
journey,  provided  we  could  meet  with  decent 
accommodations.  We  found  a  very  comfort- 
able country  inn,  and  so  immediately  bespoke 
chambers  for  the  night,  which  all  our  friends 
thought  much  the  wiser  plan.  At  the  en- 
trance of  the  grand  caves  we  had  to  wait  a 
full  hour  for  the  necessary  lighting  up,  which 
made  some  of  our  party  very  impatient.  On 
feeing  admitted,  we  at  once  saw  the  necessity. 
A  considerable  number  of  guides  had  been 
busily  employed  in  placing  and  arranging  the 
lights.  Many  hundreds  of  candles  and  torches 
were  employed  in  lighting  up  the  dark  pas- 
sages—some placed  ornamentally  so  as  to 
produce  the  greatest  effect,  and  the  result  was 
extraordinary.  The  first  striking  thing  is  a 
roariDg  river  with  a  natural  bridge,  which 
enters  the  cavern,  and,  I  believe,  is  not  known 
to  escape  again.  A  species  of  fish  is  said  to 
live  in  it,  without  eyes,  having  no  occasion 
for  the  organ  of  vision,  a  la  Darwin.  The 
.series  of  caverns  is  on  a  far  larger  scale  with 
a  wealth  of  material  far  beyond  the  Mitchells- 
town  caves,  but  in  beauty  and  purity  of  stalac- 
tite formations  not  equal  to  them.  I  think. 
We  walked  some  six  or  seven  miles,  within 
them,  at  least,  and  nothing  like  all  over.  Our 
friends  would  not  get  back  to  Trieste  until 
very  late,  where  they  would  disintegrate  for 
various  return  routes. 

Fifth  mo.  8th.— We  came  on  the  "Eil- 
zug,"  leaving  Adelsburg  at  half-past  nine. 
It  is  a  most  splendid  line  of  rail,  carried 
through  hills  clothed  to  the  summits  with  fir 
and  other  pines,  just  putting  forth  their  tender 
young  shoots,  and  the  beech  with  its  bright, 
fresh  foliage ;  then  opening  into  richly  culti- 
vated plains ;  then  entering  rocky  gorges, 
with  wild,  romantic  scenery,  and  snow  moun- 
tains continually  in  sight ;  several  fine  views 
unknown  to  our  geography  ;  passed  the  hand- 
some, thriving  towns  of  Laybact,  Morbay  and 
Gratz,  with  numerous  charming  smaller  towns 
and  villages ;  the  whole  country  looking 
prosperous  and  happy,  and  the  farming 
throughout,  appeared  to  us  clean  and  admir- 
able ;  perhaps  only  in  contrast  to  the  neglect 
we  had  left  behind  in  the  east. 

Unfortunately  our  fast  train  broke  down, 
that  is  the  engine,  when  about  two-thirds  of 
the  journey,  which  occasioned  a  delay  of  two 
or  three  hours,  and  lost  us  the  Sommering 
Pass  by  daylight,  which  must  be  very  fine  and 


interesting.  We  did  not  reach  Vienna  un  t 
very  late  at  night,  and  were  a  good  deal  j  t 
about  to  find  accommodation,  which  we  c 
not  until  past  midnight,  after  trying  at  nub 
less  hotels,  and  did  not  know  but  we  must  ha 
remained  in  the  cab  in  the  street  until  mo 
ing.  Most  thankful  were  we  to  get  taken 
at  last  and  to  find  sleeping  accommodation  (f 
some  sort. 

Fifth  mo.  9th  (First  Day).— All  the  sh(fe 
open,  and  the  streets  quite  as  much  crowc  1 
with  foot  and  vehicle  traffic  as,  I  should  si 
pose,  upon  any  day  of  the  week.    It  is  to 
appearance  a  very  stately  city,  but  we  hi 
no  wish  to  spend  any  time  here.    After  pc 
ing  letter  No.  29  we  had  leisure  to  see  a  lil(e 
of  the  great  city,  the  great  Cathedral,  e 
which  is  a  truly  magnificent  building,  b< 
outside  and  in.    There  is  a  solidity  and  grai 
eur  about  these  Catholic  edifices  which 
surpasses  the  Moslem  mosque  or  the  Gn|s: 
church  architecture.    The  Danube,  at  Vi 
na,  is  much  inferior  to  what  I  had  suppos 
but  of  course  we  had  not  time  to  see  mucb 
it,  nor  was  it  an  object  in  coming  that  w»r. 
We  left,  as  proposed,  by  the  mail  train  in  e 
afternoon  and  arrived  at  Mimchen  earlyin, 
the  morning  of  the  10th  of  Fifth  mo. 

It  was  a  beautiful  evening,  and  the  scenly 
very  pleasing  ;  verdant  and  well  cultivate ;, 
occasionally  thrown  up  into  richly  woo«(di 
hills,  with  mountain  peaks  in  the  distanc( 
long  as  daylight  lasted.    We  were  very  s<|n 
to  pass  through   Saltzburg  and  scenery 
midnight;  but  the  trains  did  not  admi 
our  doing  otherwise,  without  the  sacrifice  ( 
day,  which  we  did  not  think  we  could  afftp. 
We  find  the  facilities  from  this  great  art  (  y 
are  better  than  were  anticipated,  so  we  prop  e 
staying  here  over  to-morrow  (the  111 
quietly,  take  the  mail  train  early  on  Fou 
day  morning,  (the  12th)  reaching  Paris  inj 
hours,  viz.:  early  on  Fifth  day  morning  ( 
13th),  rest  there  that  day  and  cross  the  cb 
nel  at  night,  reaching  London  readily 
Sixth  day,  (the  14th). 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
CENTENNIAL  NOTES. 
No.  9. 

THE  SOUTH- AMERICAN  EMPIRE  AT  THE  CENTENH1 

The  recent  visit  to  this  country  of  I 
Pedro  II,  Emperor  of  Brazil,  has  given  i 
cial  interest  to  the  contributions  from  t 
country  to  the  Exposition;  and  the  vis 
who  makes  a  careful  visit  to  the  very  hs 
some  Saracenic  enclosure  in  the  Main  Bu 
ing,  devoted  to  the  exhibit  of  Brazil, 
find  much  to  please  as  well  as  to  interest 
instruct.  • 

I  wonder  if  the  authorities  of  the  Cen 
nial  had  any  idea  of  the  curious  and  mos 
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111  structive  contrast  they  were  arranging,  when 
J  they  assigned  space  for  Brazil  between  the 
.  portions  allotted  to  Belgium  and  the  Nether- 
lands. One  of  the  most  gigantic  of  empires, 
18  territorially,  and  in  natural  resources  between 
0!  nations  which  occupy  so  tiny  a  space  on  the 
11  world's  surface,  and  this  small  foothold, 
"  snatched  by  consummate  energy  and  skill 
from  the  fierce  waves  of  the  German  ocean. 

10  A  land  just  emerging  from  semi-civilized  tor- 
™  por,  and  seeking  to  learn  from  the  peoples 
st  more  advanced  the  pathway  to  true  national 

11  greatness,  beside  countries  whose  densely 
iaipacked  inhabitants  have  long  excelled  in  all 
!°  the  beautiful  and  the  useful  arts,  and  whose 
''sages  have  for  centuries  stood  high  in  the 
et  ranks  of  scientific  inquirers. 

3Ci  To-day  we  must  not  pause  to  examine  the 
u  rich  and  varied  exhibit  of  the  Netherlands, 
l'nor  linger  among  the  exquisite  laces  of  Bel- 
gium, or  no  time  will  be  left  for  Brazil,  which 
"has  an  interest  peculiarly  its  own.  The  en- 
closure itself  is  strikingly  beautiful,  consisting 
"of  a  colonnade  with  ornamented  capitals  and 
w  arches  upholding  a  superstructure  of  gayly 
''painted  wood.  The  facade  is  loftier  than  the 
1  sides,  and  is  decorated  with  glass  tiles  on  which 

the  Brazilian  coat-of  arms  is  painted. 
Qf!  Entering  the  right  avenue,  the  attention  is 
te  arrested  by  specimens  of  the  birds  and  insects 
'"of  Brazil,  and  the  beautiful  ornamental  arti- 
cles made  from  them  contained  in  a  glass 
8(1  octagonal  case.  From  the  many-tinted  feath- 
I  ers  are  constructed  bouquets  and  garlands  of 
^flowers,  fans  and  other  fancy  articles,  and 

0  from  the  bugs  and  beetles,  brilliant  with  na- 
ture's own  emerald  and  gold,  are  made  exqui- 
c  site  articles  of  jewelry.  The  head  of  the  hum- 
P  ming  bird,  firmly  set  in  a  ring  of  gold,  and 

1  the  whole  of  the  radiant  little  creature  grace- 
fully poised,  are  among  the  jewels  of  this 
11  collection  ;  while  the  delicately -formed  nest 
(suggests  the  exquisite  style  of  housekeeping 
^adapted  to  such  a  fairy  creature.  Does  it 
1  seem  fitting  that  he  and  all  his  belongings 

should  be  made  to  be  only  the  ministers  to 
human  vanity  ? 

The  Brazilian  butterflies  here  displayed 
surpass  all  others  in  the  world  in  richness  of 
color,  and  perhaps,  in  size,  but  are  too  frail 

I  iu  structure  to  be  made  into  articles  of  per- 
sonal adornment,  like  the  birds  and  the 
8  beetles. 

t'l  Walking  down-  the  right  avenue,  we  pass 
jihy  a  long  array  of  the  insects  of  Brazil,  trans- 
a  fixed  by  the  needle  of  the  entomologist,  and 

II  properly  arranged  according  to  relationship 
in  glass-faced  boxes.  To  me  the  Scarabacus 
family  seem  most  venerable,  recalling  our  late 
sojourn  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  but  it  is  far 

i  from  being  most  beautiful.  Why,  I  wonder, 
li  did  the  Egyptians  make  it  a  sacred  symbol  ? 


The  brilliant  birds  of  this  land  of  promise 
are  further  represented  by  colored  lithographs, 
which  answer  the  double  purpose  of  illustra- 
ting the  ornithology  of  Brazil,  and  the  skill 
attained  in  chromo  lithography  by  a  Rio 
Janeiro  firm.  The  gaily-attired  parrot  race 
are  the  most  characteristic  of  the  birds  repre- 
sented. Lying  among  the  pictures  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  air  and  the  dwellers  in  the 
tree-tops,  is  a  heavy,  clumsy,  thorny  fish,  who 
has  no  label  nor  any  explanatory  card  ac- 
counting for  his  intrusion.  He  might  be  ap- 
propriately named  Sea  Porcupine. 

The  next  case  contains  specimens  of  work 
in  book  making  which  seem  to  me  handsome,, 
and  not  much  behind  that  of  other  enlight- 
ened peoples.  Beautiful  in  blue  and  gold, 
with  a  crimson  medallion  of  the  patient 
Arcadian  wanderer,  or  of  the  muse  of  poetry, 
is  a  copy  of  Longfellow's  poem  of  Evangeline. 
And  so  the  beautiful  story  of  pastoral  peace, 
of  wrong  patiently  endured,  of  faithful  affec- 
tion lasting  through  a  life  long  pilgrimage^ 
and  of  the  blest  release  brought  at  last  by  the 
good  Angel  of  Death  finds  a  response  amoDg 
the  dwellers  by  the  tropic  Amazon. 

Strong  and  neat  articles  of  furniture  woven 
from  reed,  and  some  pieces  fashioned  of  the 
beautiful  woods  of  the  country,  decorative 
hangings  ornamented  with  feather  work,  and 
a  miscellaneous  array  of  pharmaceutical  prep- 
arations also  pass  in  review.  Specimens  of 
dental  work  are  on  exhibition,  of  the  merit  of 
which  only  a  dentist  can  judge  rightly.  Wo 
have  also  hats  adapted  to  a  tropic  clime,  and 
hats  of  the  approved  orthodox  form  ;  shoes  of 
fine  material  and  neat  workmanship,  and  rude- 
looking,  wooden-soled  articles  fitted  for  the 
rougher  uses,  and  saddles  of  many  styles, 
adapted  to  various  needs  and  tastes. 

At  the  north  end  of  the  Brazilian  enclosure 
is  the  display  of  the  minerals  in  which  that 
country  is  so  rich.  There  is  a  large  exhibit 
of  precious  stones,  among  which  are  diamonds, 
emeralds,  sapphires,  rubies,  topaz,  beryls, 
tourmalines  of  several  tints,  quartz  crystals, 
amethysts,  chalcedonies,  opals,  agates  and 
jaspers.  Gold,  platina,  irridium,  palladium 
tellurium,  bismuth,  arsenical  pyrites,  silver, 
copper,  mercury,  manganese,  lead,  tin  and 
zinc  are  also  exhibited.  As  important,  per- 
haps, to  the  true  wealth  of  Brazil  are  the 
various  carbonaceous  deposits  from  perfected 
coal  back  through  the  various  grades  to  peat. 
Iron  ores  are  also  exhibited,  and  we  are  as- 
sured that  there  are  large  deposits  of  this 
metal  so  situated  as  to  be  easily  and  econo- 
mically worked,  being  close  to  luxuriant  and 
extensive  forests,  which  being  cut  down,  re- 
appear within  from  six  to  ten  years.*  There 


*The  resources  of  the  most  important  iron  foundry 
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are  also  specimens  of  fine  marbles  and  other 
good  building  stone.  Coal,  stalactites  and 
marbles  complete  the  display  in  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  enclosure,  and  I  return  aloog 
the  western  aisle  taking  note  of  the  very  scant 
exhibit  of  textile  fabrics,  of  the  abundant 
show  of  leathers,  of  the  not  unhandsome 
millinery,  of  the  violins,  and  of  another  array 
of  horse  accoutrements.  Here,  affixed  to  a 
saddle,  is  a  coil  of  rope  made  from  plaited 
leather,  which  indicates  very  plainly  that  it 
is  to  be  used  in  the  capture  of  wild  animals. 
The  running  noose  at  the  end  of  the  cord  is 
to  be  thrown  over  the  horns  or  round  the  neck 
of  the  fated  creature ;  and  this  heavy  ball 
attached  to  another  cord  is  to  be  thrown  round 
the  legs  of  the  fugitive. 

Among  the  manufactured  articles  is  a 
quantity  of  underclothing  of  commendable 
neatness  of  make  and  fineness  of  material, 
none  of  which,  however,  is  at  all  different 
from  the  ordinary  form  of  such  articles. 
But  the  hats  of  pith  of  graceful  forms  and  of 
great  lightness  are  a  novelty.  I  made  some 
effort  to  find  out  what  plant  furnishes  the 
material,  but  the  gentleman  in  charge  did 
not  know  its  name,  saying  "  it  is  only  a  weed." 
When  people  put  a  weed  to  such  uses,  I  think 
they  raise  it  to  the  dignity  of  a  useful  plant 
which  ought  to  have  a  reputable  name  of  its 
own. 

Glue,  soap,  candles  and  pottery  are  also 
among  the  manufactured  articles,  but  are  not 
remarkable  either  for  excellence  or  for  any 
peculiar  characteristic. 

We  have  now  reached  the  educational  de- 
partment, and  see  around  the  various  means 
for  imparting  instruction  that  are  in  use  in 
the  Empire.  It  is  estimated  that  the  popula- 
tion of  Brazil  at  this  time  amounts  to  about 
12,000,000,  of  whom  about  1,500,000  are 
slaves,  whose  time  of  deliverance  has  not  yet 
come  under  the  act  of  gradual  emancipation. 
For  the  education  of  the  youth  the  enlight- 
ened government  of  Dom  Pedro  II  has  made 
excellent  provision,  availing  th  fit  is  elves  of  the 
experience  of  Europe  and  the  United  States. 
The  exhibit  before  us  consists  of  samples  of  the 
text-books  used  in  the  public  schools,  speci- 
mens of  the  writing,  drawing  and  other  exer- 
cises of  the  pupils,  and  illustrations  of  the 
methods  and  results  of  study  at  the  institutes 
for  the  training  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  for 
the  blind.  I  learn  that  the  free  public  schools 

of  the  Empire  are  remarkable.  "  Ore  of  excellent 
quality;  carbonate  of  lime  for  fluxes;  refractory 
clay  for  building  furnaces  ;  sufficient  water  power 
for  the  more  important  engines,  and  very  good  for- 
ests," are  fill  found  in  close  proximity  to  each  other. 
Quarries  of  excellent  marble  are  found  in  the  vicin- 
ity, and  quite  recently  a  coal  mine  was  discovered 
within  about  twenty  miles  of  the  works. — Public 
Ledger. 
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of  Brazil  are  divided  into  primary,  seconda 
higher  or  technical,  religious  and  special,  eih 
being  preparatory  to  the  next  above  it;  a  I 
that  in  the  cities  education,  or  at  least  j 
mary  education,  is  compulsory.    The  presi  t 
government  attaches  so  much  importance 
elementary  education  that  poor  children  i 
not  only  provided  with  all  needful  books, 
with  clothing.  Our  progressive  republic,  wfi 
all  its  Anglo  Saxon  energy,  has  not  yet  ad 
ted  such  a  thorough  system  of  national 
struction  as  this. 

Dr.  Da  Motta,  of  Brazil,  at  the  Inter 
tional  Conference  on  Education,  gave  a  i 
and  clear  account  of  the  system  of  instruct 
in  his  country.  It  is  needful  to  go  throi|h! 
the  studies  of  the  primary  schools  before 
tering  the  secondary ;  and  that  branch 
learning  included  under  the  head  of  "  r 
gion"  is  made  compulsory,  only  protesta 
being  excused  from  it.  In  the  second 
schools,  the  history  of  Brazil  and  a  care 
study  of  the  Portuguese  language  are  ad 
to  the  other  branches. 

"  The  secondary  schools  have  a  seven  yes^' 
course.    First  year,  national  language,  ' 
ligion,' geography  and  French.    Second  ye 
the  history  and  geography  of  Brazil ;  be 
English  and  Latin,  mathematics  and  anciftf 
history.    Continue  all  these  the  third  yf|rj 
Fourth  year  begin  Greek,  finish  with  mat 
matics ;  or  have  the  natural  sciences,  of  wh|h 
they  have  already  received  some  rudiment: 
ideas,  metaphysics,  etc.    Fifth  year,  rheto 
philosophy,  Greek,  and  continue  same  br 
ches.    Sixth  and  seventh  years,  repeat 
whole  course,  and  pass  examinations  on 
After  the  final  examination  of  the  seve 
year  they  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor. 

In  the  higherschools,  Latin,  Greek,  Free 
English  and  Portuguese  are  taught— Gr; 
required  only  from  medical  students. 

In  answer  to  an  inquiry  concerning  pr< 
dice  in  regard  to  color  and  race,  Dr 
Motta  replied  that  in  his  country  it  did 
exist ;  the  colored  and  white  children  in 
towns  going  to  the  same  schools  and  sitt 
side  by  side  on  the  same  benches.  Her 
might  not  a  lesson  of  civilization  and  t 
Christianity  be  learned  by  the  protestantd 
the  United  States  from   Roman  Cath 
Brazil  ? 

After  my  tour  of  the  Brazilian  departing 
in  the  Main  building,  I  pass  over  to  the  an: 
of  the  Art  Gallery,  and  devote  a  little  t 
to  the  works  of  art  in  the  apartment 
signed  to  this  nation.    To  my  uncultiva  df 
eyes  there  would  seem  to  be  but  little  her<!,o; 
please  or  to  instruct.    A  beautiful  half-len|[i 
life  size  picture  of  the  Emperor,  dressed  ii 
military  uniform  with  many  decorations  jn 
the  northwest  corner  of  the  room,  is  a  fitt 
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,  introduction,  and  is  said  to  be  a  most  striking 
I  likeness.    A  dreadful-looking  naval  combat 
of  the  Paraguayan  war,  by  Victor  Meirelles, 
occupies  a  canvas  about  16  by  20  feet,  and 
is  about  as  gratifying  to  refined  taste  as  is  our 
own  Rothermel's  Battle  of  Gettysburg.  Facing 
this  is  another  large  painting  by  the  same 
;  artist,  also  delineating  a  scene  of  danger, 
,dread  and  death  :  the  forcing  of  the  passage 
| of  the  Humanita  during    the  same  war. 
Another  conspicuous  work  by  Meirelles  is 
"  The  First  Mass  in  Brazil."  "  An  altar  sur- 
mounted with  a  huge  cross  of  unhewn  logs 
and  decorated  with  flowers,  is  erected  close 
iUpon  the  shore  of  the  sea-like  river  and  in 
ii  view  of  the  rugged  mountain  heights,  and  a 
i  stately  priest,  arrayed  in  the  accustomed  vest 
ments  is  solemnly  elevating  the  consecrated 
„  chalice,  while  European  soldiers  and  others 
t kneel  adoring  around.    A  wondering  Indian 
naudience  is  also  at  hand  in  various  attitudes 
>  of  attention  and  curiosity.    The  palm,  the 
ildrooping  vines,  the  parasitic  cactus  and  the 
prickly  pear  give  one  an  idea  of  the  vegetation 
a  of  untamed  Brazil,  while  the  Indians  with 
'  their  scant  feather  clothing,  their  barbaric 
^ornamentation  of  paint  and  ear  pendants  re- 
^mind  the  observer  what  manner  of  people 
^occupied  the  rich  plains  of  the  Amazon  when 
e  the  Portuguese  adventurers  first  erected  the 
[  standard  of  the  cross  upon  their  shores. 
}  I  There  are  many  other  pictures  of  less  pre- 
hensions, besides  four  life  size  statues  in  pias- 
ter, all  expressive  and  manifesting  careful 
n , study  of  human  anatomy,  but  not  to  me  very 
I  pleasing. 

!  The  very  valuable  agricultural  products  of 
>j  Brazil,  coffee,  cotton,  sugar,  hides,  tobacco, 
/  caoutchouc,  herva  mate,  building  timber  and 
D,  tree  products,  besides  many  other  productions 
r(  of  less  importance  are  judiciously  and  taste- 
fully displayed  in  Agricultural  Hall;  while 
K  the  silk  culture  of  the  country  finds  its  place 
in  Machinery  Hall.  Says  the  Ledger:  "Here 
,  the  whole  progress  of  silk  culture  as  an  agri- 
cultural pursuit  is  shown — beginning  with  the 
;tl  hatching  of  the  eggs,  continuing  through  the 
,r  several  stages  of  growth  of  the  grabs  from 
(i  worms  one  day  old  to  worms  three  weeks,  all 
j8  of  which  are  shown  as  they  advance  day  by 
^  day — and  slill  further  continuing  through  the 
spinning  of  the  cocoons  by  the  worms,  and  the 
ffl  after  manipulation  of  the  cocoons  and  the 
nt  reeling  of  the  fine  and  brilliant  silk  filameuts 
lL  which  finally  appear  in  the  form  of  the  raw 
t  silk  of  commerce.  This  exhibit  is  exceedingly 
;a  interesting,  the  display  of  eggs,  worms,  co- 
>r£  coons,  silk  and  reels  being  ample  for  the 
n  purpose. 

jj  The  moth  is  a  yellowish,  "  dusty  miller," 
g  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  length.  It 
^  deposits  its  eggs  on  the  leaves  of  the  mul- 


berry tree,  on  which  the  worm  feeds,  and  in 
weather  like  the  present  they  hatch  out  in  a 
very  few  days.  Many  can  be  seen  hatching. 
When  they  first  crawl  from  the  shell  they  are 
exceedingly  small ;  but  the  worms  are  vora- 
cious feeders,  and  in  about  twenty  days 
reach  the  size  of  our  largest  caterpillars.  To 
illustrate  this  growth  a  case  of  shekes  is 
shown  with  the  worms  at  various  ages,  from 
those  of  one  day  old  to  those  twenty-one  days, 
about  which  time  the  worms  begin  to  spin. 
The  filaments  are  not  spun  round  and  round 
the  inside  of  the  cocoon,  but  in  layers  back 
and  forth.  To  secure  these  filaments  the 
cocoons  are  put  in  hot  water,  which  kills  the 
worm  and  sets  free  the  filament,  an  end  of 
which  is  secured  to  a  revolving  reel ;  the  fila- 
ments from  two  or  more  cocoons  are  made  to 
pass  through  a  disc,  which,  attached  to  a 
spiral  spring,  keeps  up  an  equal  tension,  and 
the  cocoon  is  rapidly  unwound  ;  the  filaments 
from  the  two  or  more  cocoons  are  collected  in 
one  thread.  The  reels  of  filaments  are  emp- 
tied and  a  twist  or  braid  is  made  of  the  silk. 
Many  of  these  hanks  are  shown  in  glass  cases. 
In  one  case  are  similar  hanks  from  China, 
Japan  and  California,  and  the  Brazilian  silk 
in  gloss  and  fineness  is  not  &urpassed  by  any. 

Paintings  of  the  silk-worm  establishment  of 
the  exhibitor,  showing  the  buildings  and  the 
mulberry  groves,  are  hung  on  the  walls  of  the 
enclosure.  Silk  goods  are  manufactured  quite 
extensively  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Bahia  and  one 
or  two  other  points  in  Brazil,  and  the  industry 
is  a  growing  one.  S.  R. 


THE  NEW  SULTAN. 

If  a  long  course  of  adversity  be  instru- 
mental in  fitting  a  monarch  for  the  task  of 
ruling  wisely  and  well,  Sultan  Murad  ought 
to  be  thoroughly  qualified  for  the  arduous 
task  imposed  upon  him  by  his  elevation  to 
the  Turkish  throne.  For  fifteen  years  sub- 
ject to  the  orders  of  his  capricious  uncle, 
during  a  large  period  of  which  he  was  kept 
in  confinement,  he  improved  his  opportunities 
by  devoting  himself  to  study,  and  obtained  a 
better  education  than  any  other  member  of 
the  royal  family.  Murad  was  frequently 
sent  for  and  cross-questioned  as  to  his  doings 
by  his  uncle,  who  vented  his  bad  humor  and 
jealousy  of  him  by  the  most  irritating  sus- 
picions and  contradictory  commands.  He 
would  tax  Murad  with  plotting  against  him, 
construing  every  action  into  the  evidences  of 
treasonable  intentions.  Having  forbidden 
him  to  appear  in  public,  the  Sultan  would 
upraid  him  for  not.  going  out  with  the  design 
of  making  the  public  believe  that  Abdul 
had  incarcerated  him.  Murad,  on  receiving 
an  intimation  that  his  uncle  wished  him  to 
show  himself  in  public,  obeyed  orders,  and 
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was  sharply  taken  to  task  for  having  driven 
about  with  four  horses,  which  the  Sultan 
considered  an  infringement  of  his  special 
privileges.  On  his  reducing  the  numb.er  to 
two,  the  whimsical  despot  accused  him  of 
trying  to  make  the  people  think  that  he  was 
not  allowed  to  live  in  a  style  proportionate  to 
his  rank.  This  sort  of  treatment  had  almost 
driven  Murad  to  despair,  and  he  was  about 
to  leave  Turkey  as  a  fugitive,  when  the  revolt 
of  the  Softas  placed  him  on  the  throne.  He 
has  four  brothers,  the  eldest  of  whom,  Abdul 
Hamid,  is  the  next  in  order  of  succession 
according  to  the  Turkish  law  of  inheritance, 
and  all  take  precedence  of  the  son  of  Abdul 
Aziz. — Boston  Traveller. 


DYING  IN  HARNESS. 
Only  a  fallen  horse,  stretched  out  there  on  the  road, 
Stretched  in  the  broken  shafts,  and  crushed  by  the 
heavy  load ; 

Only  a  fallen  horse  and  a  circle  of  wondering  eyes 
Watching  the  'frighted  teamster  goading  the  beast 
to  rise. 

Hold  !  for  his  toil  is  over — no  more  labor  for  him ; 
See  the  poor  neck  outstretched  and  the  patient  eyes 
grow  dim  ; 

See  on  the  friendly  stones  how  peacefully  rests  his 
head — 

Thinking,  if  dumb  beasts  think,  how  good  it  is  to 
be  dead ; 

After  the  burdened  journey,  how  restful  it  is  to  lie 
With  the  broken  shafts  and  the  cruel  load — waiting 
only  to  die  ! 

Watchers,  he  died  in  harness — died  in  the  shafts 
and  straps ; 

Fell,  and  the  great  load  killed  him  ;  one  of  the  day's 
mishaps — 

One  of  the  passing  wonders  marking  the  city  road— 
A  toiler  dying  in  harness,  heedless  of  call  or  goad. 

Passers,  crowding  the  pathway,  staying  your  steps 
awhile, 

What  is  the  symbol?    "Only  death?  why  should 

we  cease  to  smile 
At  death  for  a  beast  of  burden  ?  "    On,  through  the 

busy  street 

That  is  ever  and  ever  echoing  the  tread  of  the  hur- 
rying feet ! 

What  was  the  sign?  A  symbol  to  teach  the  tireless 
will. 

Does  He  who  taught  in  parables  speak  in  parables 
still  ? 

The  seed  on  the  rock  is  wasted — on  heedless  hearts 
of  men, 

That  gather  and  sow  and  grasp  and  lose — labor  and 

sleep — and  then — 
Then  for  the  prize !    A  crowd  in  the  street  of  ever 

echoing  tread — 
The  toiler,  crushed  by  the  heavy  load,  is  there  in 

his  harness — deadl 
— J.  Boyle  O'Reilly,  in  Boston  Pilot. 


NOTICES. 

Seventh  month  30th,  3.  P.M.,  Friends'  Meeting  at 
Home  for  Aged  and  Infirm  Colored  Persons,  Bel- 
mont and  Girard  avenues.    All  are  invited. 


OIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 

8th  mo.  6th.  Darby,  3  M.  M. 

"    13th.  Centredale,  Iowa,  3  P.  M. 

"      "  Cecil,  Md.,  3  P.  M. 

"    20th.  Haverford,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 

"      «  Whitemarsh,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 

«      "  Roaring  Creek,  Pa.,  10  A.  M. 

"      "  Catawissa.  Pa.,  3.  P.  M. 


QUARTERLY  MEETINGS  IN  EIGHTH  MONTH. 

8th  mo.  1st,  Concord,  at  Concord,  Pa. 
"      2d,  Purchase,  at  Purchase,  N.  Y. 


"    Farmington,  at  East  Hamburg,  N.  Y. 
8th,  Philadelphia,  at  Valley,  Pa. 

"    Nine  Partners,  at  Oblong,  N.  Y. 
10th,  Abington,  at  Gwynedd,  Pa. 
11th,  Stanford,  at  Ghent,  N.  Y. 
12th,  Salem,  at  Salem,  Ohio. 

"    Miami,  at  Waynesville,  Ohio.       [N.  JlT 
17th,  Shrewsbury  and  Rahway,  at  Rahway 
19th,  Pelham,   H.    Y.    M.,    at  Yarmouth 

[Canada 

"     Short  Creek,  Q.  M.,  at  Mt.  Pleasant 

[Ohio 

21st,  Fairfax,  at  Goose  Creek,  Va. 

"     Prairie  Grove,  at  West  Liberty,  Iowa.111"' 
24th,  Stillwater,  at  Plainfield,  Ohio. 
28th,  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting,  at  Mt.  Pleasant 

"    Warrington,  Q.  M.,  at  Monallen,  Pa. 
29th,  Burlington,  at  Mt.  Holly,  N.  J. 
30th,  Southern,  at  Easton,  Md. 

"    Easton  and  Saratoga,  at  Granville,  N  Y 
31st,  Bucks,  at  Falls,  Pa. 
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ITEMS. 


BE! 


On  the  8th  instant.,  six  colored  men  were  sho 
down  in  cold  blood  at  Hamburg,  South  Carolina,  b; 
a  mob  of  two  or  three  hundred  white  men.  lb 

A  tumulus  of  unusual  size  has  lately  been  opene  ^ 
near  the  Nordfjord  in  Norway,  dating  apparentl|stai 
from  the  year  800.  It  was  stored  with  all  the  mag 
nificent  belongings  of  a  viking  chieftain.  A  bowj 
of  precious  enamel,  a  store  of  amber,  a  massive  bei 
of  bronze,  rank  among  the  most  splendid  trophies  ( 
the  viking  period  which  have  come  down  to  u 
There  were  also  somo  stone  balls  flattened  on  or 
side  with  a  dint  in  the  centre  of  the  base,  whicj 
some  regard  as  marbles,  flattened  for  use  on  boaii 
ship  ;  but  others  argue  that  they  belonged  rather  j 
a  peculiar  game  now  no  longer  in  vogue  and  playe 
on  shore.  This  theory  is  supported  by  referent 
found  in  the  ancient  sages. 

Heligoland. — In  the  many  reports  which  corr 
from  Europe  of  the  diplomatic  movements  caustj 
by  or  arising  from  the  Eastern  question,  there  ha 
been  on  several  occasions,  announcements  of  pro 
able  negotiations  for  the  cession  of  Heligoland 
Germany.    This  is  an  island  in  the  North  Se 
about  forty  miles  northwest  of  the  mouth  of  O  pi 
Elbe,  which  belongs  to  Great  Britain.    It  is  a  sms 
island  about  a  mile  long  and  a  third  of  a  mile  wid 
with  less  than  2,000  population,  chiefly  Dutch.  It  w 
captured  from  the  Danes  in  1807,  and  has  been 
past  times  of  great  value  to  England  as  a  nav 
station,  though  now  it  is  chiefly  a  place  of  summ 
residence  for  people  who  can  afford  to  have  vill 
there.    Being  so  near  to  the  Elbe,  Germany 
naturally  anxious  to  possess  Heligoland,  but  the 
is  no  evidence  at  present  of  any  serious  intenti 
by  England  to  give  it  up  to  the  German  Emperor. 
PubUc  Ledger. 
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"take  past  hold  of  instruction;  let  her  not  go;  keep  her;  for  she  is  thy  life. 
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iLEPORT    OF   THE  COMMITTEE    OF  GENESEE 
YEARLY  MEETING  ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 

In  making  this,  our  annual  report,  while 
ve  believe  our  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  Indians 
lave  been  as  successful,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances, as  could  have  been  expected,  yet  we 
[ind  ourselves  at  present  surrounded  by  ad- 
verse circumstances  such  as  to  darken  or 
jjloud  our  hopes  and  produce  a  feeling  of 
mdness,  although  we  have  still  some  faith 
;hat  the  present  dark  hour  will  be  succeeded 
oy  those  of  greater  light  and  hope.  Soon 
ifter  our  last  report,  we  were  officially  noti- 
led  by  Agent  Webster  that  he  had  tendered 
his  resignation  to  the  Department  at  Wash- 
ington, to  take  effect  on  the  1st  of  Tenth 
month,  and  he  proposed  to  us  to  nominate 
Charles  H.  Searing,  who  was  filling  the 
position  of  steward  at  the  Industrial  School. 
We  immediately  opened  a  correspondence 
with  the  Central  Executive  Committee  and 
with  Barclay  White,  the  Superintendent  of 
the  Northern  Superintendency,  inquiring  of 
them  if  they  knew  of  anyone  for  the  position, 
dt  if  they  were  in  possession  of  any  informa- 
tion which  would  render  it  improper  to  pre- 
sent Charles'  name  for  that  appointment,  and 
giving  them  all  the  information  in  our  pos- 
session as  to  his  circumstances  and  fitness  for 
:he  position.  To  these  inquiries  and  state- 
ments we  received  satisfactory  answers,  ap- 
our  co'  ^ — *  ^jsing  us  to  for- 
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ward  his  name  for  the  position  as  agent,  which 
we  did,  and  he  received  hi3  commission  of 
appointment  from  the  Commissioner  of  In- 
dian Affairs  in  time  to  take  the  office  on  the 
1st  of  Tenth  month  last,  subject  to  being  ap- 
proved by  the  President  and  confirmed  by 
the  Senate.  When  Congress  met,  the  Presi- 
dent promptly  forwarded  his  name,  with 
others,  for  confirmation. 

In  the  Third  month  we  were  informed, 
through  our  representative  on  the  Central 
Executive  Committee,  that  the  Senate  had 
refused  to  confirm  the  nomination,  the  senators 
from  the  State  of  Nebraska  being  strongly 
opposed  to  it,  but  assigning  no  other  reason 
for  their  opposition  than  that  he  was  young 
and  unmarried,  and  unfit  for  the  position, 
but  did  not  state  why  he  was  unfit.  We  im- 
mediately responded  to  the  information,  an- 
swering the  positions  taken,  and  we  have  sub- 
sequently been  informed  that  the  Central 
Executive  Committee  did  not  think  best  to 
again  urge  his  nomination,  but  that  the  Ne- 
braska senators  had  proposed  the  name  of 
an  individual  they  would  approve,  said  to  be 
a  Friend  and  a  member  of  Indiana  Yearly 
Meeting,  and  the  matter  is  being  investigated 
by  the  committee  of  that  Yearly  Meeting. 

In  the  Third  month,  we  also  received  in- 
formation that  a  bill  was  pending  in  Congress 
to  transfer  the  Indian  Bureau  to  the  War 
Department ;  and  we  were  invited  to  attend 
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a  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  committees 
of  the  different  Yearly  Meetings,  to  be  held 
in  Baltimore,  but  it  not  being  consistent  for 
us  to  attend,  we  forwarded  the  accompanying 
document  as  expressive  of  our  views  in  rela- 
tion thereto.  The  Convention  met,  and  we 
present  herewith  the  minutes  of  their  meet- 
ing as  part  of  this  report. 

The  bill  referred  to,  after  a  long  debate, 
passed  the  House,  but  the  Senate  has  not  to 
our  knowledge  taken  any  action  thereon. 
The  resignation  of  Joseph  Webster  and  the 
nomination  and  appointment  of  Charles  H. 
Searing  to  fill  his  place,  rendered  a  change 
necessary  in  the  employees,  which  vacancies 
your  committee  have  labored  to  the  best  of 
their  judgment  to  co-operate  with  the  agent 
to  fill,  although  the  Government,  contrary  to 
its  former  practice,  has  been  very  dilatory  in 
confirming  our  appointments,  thereby  sub- 
jecting some  of  the  employees  forwarded  by 
us  to  much  pecuniary  privation  by  reason  of 
withholding  their  quarterly  salary. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1875,  a 
change  was  made  in  the  Commissioner  of  In- 
dian Affairs,  and  the  new  appointee  makes  a 
different  interpretation  of  the  law  in  reference 
to  the  appropriation  made  for  salaries  of  em- 
ployees at  the  different  Agencies.  The  sum 
appropriated  by  Government  for  the  Santee 
Agency  being  $10,000,  it  has  heretofore  been 
construed  to  refer  to  those  called  regular 
employees,  or  those  who  had  a  certain  sum 
per  year,  and  the  irregular  employees  had 
been  paid  from  the  contingent  fund ;  but 
near  the  close  of  the  last  quarter,  the  agent 
was  notified  that  he  must  not  exceed  the 
$10,000  for  all  classes  of  employees,  and  re- 
quiring him  to  report  to  the  Department  a 
statement  of  all  moneys  paid  and  due  em- 
ployees, and  if  there  was  not  money  enough 
left,  to  discharge  those  who  could  be  best 
spared,  or  all  of  them  if  necessary.  The 
agent  found  that  by  the  erd  of  the  third 
quarter,  or  on  Fourth  month  1st,  1876,  the 
appropriation  would  be  nearly  exhausted,  but 
as  he  had  a  small  sum  under  his  control,  he 
proposed  to  the  principal  employees  to  stay 
on  a  largely-reduced  salary,  which,  rather 
than  see  all  abandoned  and  discouragement 
thrown  around  the  Indians,  they  have  con- 
sented to  do. 

The  committee  have  expended  during  the 
year  the  following  amounts  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  placed  at  our  disposal : 

Expenses  of  Visiting  Committee  $14  55 

Julia  E.  Kester,  discretionary  purposes   46  00 

Dillwyn  Parrish,  expenses  Central  Exec.  Com.  41  81 

Postage  on  reports  of  Indian  Affairs   95 

Total    .  $103  31 

Balance  on  hand  subject  to  the  order  of  the 
committee  ,  $  55  04 


The  reports  from  the  labors  of  Julia  E! 
Kester,  as  Village  Matron,  are  very  en 
couraging,  and  the  improvements  made  ami 
being  made  give  reasonable  ground  for  mucl 
expectation  in  the  future  if  the  present  policj 
of  the  Government  be  not  abandoned. 

Your  committee  made  the  usual  arrange 
ments  to  send  out  a  visiting  committee  thiJ 
spring,  and  had  decided  upon  one  which  thejj 
deemed  suitable,  but  owing  to  the  unsettlec 
condition  of  things  and  the  probability  of  a 
change  in  the  agent,  the  uncertainty  whether 
our  services  will  much  longer  be  needed,  the 
sub- committee,  to  whom  the  subject  was  re- 
ferred, concluded  it  would  not  be  expedient 
for  them  to  go  this  year. 

The  committee  would  recommend  that  fifty 
dollars  be  raised  by  the  Yearly  Meeting  for 
the  contingent  expenses  of  the  committe  this 
year. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  say  that,  while  we 
are  at  present  laboring  under  adverse  circum 
stances,  amid  much  that  is  calculated  to  dis- 
courage, we  are  not  without  hope  that  a 
brighter  day  will  dawn,  and  that  the  efforts 
of  those  who  would  thwart  the  present  policy 
of  civilization  of  the  Indians  by  placing  them 
under  the  control  of  the  War  Department, 
which  would  inaugurate  a  policy  of  exter 
mination,  will  not  be  successful ;  and  hence 
we  still  would  encourage  a  persevering  effort 
in  their  behalf,  at  least  until  we  can  no  longer 
find  any  ground  to  hope. 

Signed  by  direction  and  on  behalf  of  the 
committee,        John  J.  Cornell,  Clerk. 

Mbndon  Center,  Third  mo.,  17th,  1876. 
Samuel  Townsend:  Esteemed  friend — Thine 
of  the  14th  inst.  is  received,  and  as  it  will  not 
be  convenient  for  us  to  send  a  delegate,  we 
will  endeavor  to  give  thee  our  views  as  far  as 
we  can  from  the  limited  data  at  our  com- 
mand. 

If  the  Government  decide  to  abolish  the 
office  of  superintendent,  and  still  keep  the 
Indian  Bureau  under  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, and  have  the  agents  report  directly  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  while  it 
may  increase  their  responsibilities  it  may  do 
no  harm  to  the  cause.  But,  should  that 
Bureau  be  tracsferred  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment, and  thus  render  cur  agents  liable  in 
any  way  to  compromise  our  testimonies,  or 
should  they  be  placed  under  a  superintendent 
of  another  religious  body,  it  would  seem  best 
for  us  to  retire  from  the  concern,  leaving  those 
who  are  now  acting  as  agents  to  accept  or 
refuse  those  responsibilities  as  they  might 
choose,  but  without  our  co-operation  as  a 
religious  body. 

We  would  recommend,  before  coming  to 
these  conclusions,  that  the  Convention  pre- 
pare a  memoria1  '  ^  ^sident  and 
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ingress,  reciting  the  origin  and  progress  of  the 
dj concern,  and  appealing  to  them,  for  the  sake 
jpof  humanity,  and  to  maintain  the  present 
J  noble  policy  of  the  President,  to  continue  the 
conducting  of  affairs  in  Nebraska  as  before, 
j.  These,  of  course,  are  only  general  hints, 
jg  and  thou  must  act  for  us  when  the  Conven- 
y  tion  meets  as  may  seem  best  at  the  time,  and 
\\  under  the  circumstances  as  they  may  be  un- 
a  folded  when  you  meet,  we  having  the  fullest 
r  confidence  that  thou  will  do  nothing  that  will 
e  compromise  us. 

jj  On  behalf  of  the  sub-committee  of  Genesee 
I  Yearly  Meeting  on  Indian  Affairs, 

John  J.  Cornell,  Clerk. 

j  Santeb  Agency,  Neb.,  Fifth  mo.  18th,  1876. 

r  Dear  cousin —  ....  The  employees  at 
j  present  on  duty  are  the  interpreter,  matron, 
steward  and  cook  at  the  school.  Joseph 
e  Steer  and  Charles  Hill  went  to  Platte  Valley 
.  one  week  ago  to-day.  I  expect  the  latter 
I  back  in  a  few  days,  when  he  will  go  to  work 

1  by  the  day  shingling  and  flooring  Indian 
g  houses,  as  that  is  the  only  line  of  work  I  can 
j  do  the  rest  of  this  quarter.  The  Industrial 
j  School  is  doing  a  good  work ;  there  were  25 
j  scholars  during  the  winter,  and  21  now. 
!  There  has  been  great  improvement  in  the 
5  children,  notably  in  the  girls.  If  I  am  called 
t  on  to  close  the  school,  I  shall  surely  place 
r  the  children  in  one  of  the  mission  schools,  as 

both  are  excellent  and  a  credit  to  the  societies 

2  sustaining  them.  There  is  very  little  trouble 
at  any  of  them  about  the  children  running 
away,  while  at  first  this  was  a  source  of  much 

3  trouble.  There  has  certainly  been  good  ad- 
j  vancement  made  towards  educating  the  chil- 
5  dren  in  the  last  two  years. 

\  The  number  of  allotments  issued  has  been 
299.  Of  these  60  have  been  cancelled,  and 
there  are  perhaps  25  now  to  be  cancelled,  and 
j  about  as  many  have  gone  on  claims,  but  have 
[  not  had  certificates  yet.  Several  very  worthy 
.  Indians  are  settling  on  the  main  branch  of  the 
)  Bazille  Creek,  which  is  the  best  part  of  the 
i  reservation,  but  being  from  15  to  20  miles 
|  from  the  Agency,  they  have  never  gone  there 
I  before.  According  to  the  census  of  last  Tenth 
;  month,  there  were  748  Indians,  426  horses 
|  and  176  cattle  on  the  Agency.  I  think  there 
,  are  rather  more  than  that  many  cattle.  They 
,  have  about  80  wagons,  and  nearly  all  the 
!  families  have  a  plow,  harrow,  scythes,  hoes, 
'  etc. 

The  Indians  themselves  have  sown  158 
I  acres  of  wheat,  by  actual  measurement,  which 
is  more  than  three  times  as  much  as  they  ever 
had  in  before.  I  hope  to  get  them  a  thresher 
and  some  cradles  before  I  leave.  The  corn 
and  potatoes  are  mostly  planted  now.  I  have 
'  no  very  definite  knowledge  of  the  amounts 
planted,  but  am  quite  sure  there. is  a  con- 


siderable increase ;  I  know  of  considerable 
new  breaking. 

The  Indians  are  improving  their  houses 
very  much  by  shingling  them  and  laying 
good  floors.  I  expect  to  buy  enough  material 
for  25  houses  before  leaving. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  me  to  be  able  to 
report  the  entire  absence,  so  far  as  I  have 
known,  of  intoxication  during  the  past  four 
or  five  months.  I  have  not  so  much  as  heard 
an  intimation  of  a  case  in  that  time. 

I  remain,  Chas.  H.  Searing. 


"  Whatsoever  things  are  pure,  whatso- 
ever things  are  true,  honest,  and  of  good  re- 
port, think  on  these  things." 

The  Apostle  well  knew  that  all  actions  are 
first  conceived  in  thought,  and  that  if  the 
dispositions  he  enumerates  were  cultivated 
and  cherished  they  would  bring  forth  corres- 
ponding fruits.  O,  what  a  blessed  change 
this  would  make  in  the  affairs  of  men !  Hea- 
ven and  earth  would  blend  together,  and 
men  would  study  the  things  that  make  for 
peace,  and  by  which  one  might  edify  another. 
That  dove  like  spirit  that  descended  from 
heaven  on  Jesus  Christ  when  he  came  np  out 
of  Jordan,  and  remained  with  him,  would 
be  ours  also,  leavening  the  dispositions  of 
mankind  into  its  own  gentle  nature.  Then 
would  be  known  that  purity  and  elevation  of 
soul  symbolized  in  Scripture  as  "  The  Lord's 
holy  mountain,  where  nothing  can  hurt  nor 
destroy."  Would  we  use  all  the  powers  we 
possess  to  bring  about  this  state  of  things,  the 
mind,  resembling  a  wilderness,  would  become 
"  fruitful  in  the  field  of  offering,  and  joyful 
in  the  house  of  prayer  ;"  and  instead  of  the 
impress  of  a  withering  blight,  either  from  an 
over-pressure  of  earthly  care,  or  a  state  of  ease 
and  indifference,  there  would  be  a  quickening 
of  interest  in  the  one  eternal  good,  refreshing 
as  the  descendings  of  the  morning  and  eve- 
ning dew. 

Let  us  encourage  one  another  to  love  and 
good  works !  Love  works  no  ill  to  its  neigh- 
bor, but  is  as  balm  to  the  spirit.  It  unites 
us  with  God  our  Father,  who  is  the  Source 
and  Fountain  of  love.         Sarah  Hunt. 

Sixth  mo.,  1876. 


From  Popular  Science  Monthly. 
ORDEALS  AND  OATHS. 

BY  EDWARD  B.  TYLOR. 
[Concluded  from  page  358.] 

Next,  our  attention  must  be  called  to  the 
remarkable  formula  in  which  (in  England, 
not  in  Scotland)  the  invocation  of  the  Deity 
is  made,  "So  help  me  God!"  or  "So  help 
you  God ! "  Many  a  modern  Englishman 
puzzles  over  this  obscure  form  of  words. 
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When  the  question  is  asked  what  the  meaning 
of  the  oath  is,  the  official  interpretation  prac- 
tically comes  to  saying  that  it  means  the  same 
as  the  Scotch  oath.  But  neither  by  act  nor 
word  does  it  convey  this  meaning.  So  obvious 
is  the  discrepancy  between  what  is  considered 
to  be  meant  and  what  is  actually  done  and 
said,  that  Paley,  remarking  on  the  different 
forms  of  swearing  in  different  countries,  does 
not  scruple  to  say  that  they  are  "in  no 
country  in  the  world,  I  belive,  worse  contrived 
either  to  convey  the  meaning,  or  impress  the 
obligation  of  an  oath,  than  in  our  own." 

This  remark  of  Paley's  aptly  illustrates  a 
principle  of  the  science  of  culture  which 
cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  on  the  minds 
of  all  who  study  the  institutions  of  their  own 
or  any  other  age.  People  often  talk  of  mystic 
formulas  and  mystic  ceremonies.  But,  the 
more  we  study  civilization  in  its  earlier  stages, 
the  more  we  shall  find  that  formulas  and  cer- 
emonies, both  in  law  and  in  religion,  are  as 
purposeful  acd  business  like  as  can  be,  if  only 
we  get  at  them  anywhere  near  their  origin. 
What  happens  afterward  is  this,  that,  while 
men's  thoughts  and  wants  gradually  change, 
the  old  phrases  and  ceremonies  are  kept  up 
by  natural  conservatism,  so  that  they  become 
less  and  less  appropriate,  and  then,  as  their 
meaning  falls  away,  its  place  is  apt  to  be  filled 
up  with  mystery.  Applying  this  principle  to 
the  English  oath  formula,  we  ask  what  and 
where  it  originally  was.  It  was  Teutonic 
Scandinavian,  for,  though  corresponding  for- 
mulas are  known  in  Latin  (Ita  me  adjuvet 
Deus)  and  in  Old  French  Ce  m'ait  Uiex,  etc.), 
these  are  shown  by  their  comparatively  recent 
dates  to  be  mere  translations  of  the  Germanic 
originals.  Now,  although  ancient  English 
and  German  records  fail  to  give  the  early 
history  of  the  phrase,  this  want  is  fortunately 
supplied  by  a  document  preserved  in  Iceland. 
Some  while  after  the  settlement  of  the  island 
by  the  Northmen,  but  long  before  their  con- 
version to  Christianity,  the  settlers  felt  the 
urgent  need  of  a  code  of  laws,  and  accordingly 
Ulfliot  went  to  Norway  for  three  years  to 
Thorleif  the  Wise,  who  imparted  to  him  his 
legal  lore.  Ulfliot  went  to  Norway,  A.  d.  925, 
so  that  the  form  of  judicial  oath  he  authorized, 
and  which  was  at  a  later  time  put  on  record 
in  the  Icelandic  Landnamabok,  may  betaken 
as  good  and  old  in  Norse  law.  Its  pre-Chris- 
tian character  is,  indeed,  obvious  from  its 
tenor.  The  halidome  on  which  it  was  sworn 
was  a  metal  arm-ring,  which  was  kept  by  the 
ghodi  or  priest,  who  reddened  it  with  the 
blood  of  the  ox  sacrificed,  and  the  swearer 
touching  it  said,  in  words  that  are  still  half 
English:  "Name  I  to  witness  that  I  take 
oath  by  the  ring,  law-oath,  so  help  me  Frey, 
and  Niordh,  and  almighty  Thor  (hialpi  mer 


sva  Freyr,  ok  Niordhr,  ok  hinn  almattki  Ass) 
as  I  shall  this  suit  follow  or  defend,  or  witness 
bear  or  verdict  or  doom,  as  I  wit  rightest  and 
soothest  and  most  lawfully,"  etc..  Here,  then,, 
we  have  the  full  and  intelligible  formula 
which  must  very  nearly  represent  that  of 
which  we  keep  a  mutilated  fragment  in  our 
English  oath.  So  close  is  the  connection,  that 
two  of  the  gods  referred  to,  Frey  and  Thor 
(who  is  described  as  the  almighty  god),  are 
the  old  English  gods  whose  names  we  com- 
memorate in  Friday  and  Thursday.  The 
formula  belongs,  with  the  classic  ones  lately 
spoken  of,  to  the  class  of  oaths  of  conditional 
favor,  "  so  help  me  as  I  shall  do  rightly," 
while  Frey  and  Niordh  are  gods  whom  a 
Norse  warrior  would  ask  for  earthly  help,  but 
who  would  scarcely  concern  themselves  with 
his  soul  after  death.  It  is  likely  that  the 
swearer  was  not  indeed  unmindful  of  what 
the  skalds  sang  of  Nastrond,  the  strand  of 
corpses,  that  loathly  house  arched  of  the 
bodies  of  huge  serpents,  whose  heads,  turned 
inward,  dripped  venom  on  the  perjurers  and 
murderers  within.  But  the  primary  formula 
is,  as  I  have  said,  that  of  the  oath,  of  condi- 
tional favor,  not  of  judgment.  With  the 
constituents  of  the  modern  English  oath  now 
fairly  before  us,  we  see  that  its  incoherence,  as- 
usual  in  such  cases,  has  an  historical  inter- 
pretation. What  English  law  has  done  is  to 
transplant  from  archaic  fetich-worship  the 
ceremony  of  the  halidome  or  consecrated 
object,  and  to  combine  with  this  one-half  of 
a  pre-Christian  formula  of  conditional  favor, 
without  the  second  half  which  made  sense  of 
it.  Considering  that  to  this  combination  is 
attached  a  theological  interpretation  which  is 
neither  implied  in  act  nor  word,  we  cannot 
wonder  if  in  the  popular  mind  a  certain 
amount  of  obscurity,  not  to  say  mystery,  sur- 
rounds the  whole  transaction.  Nevertheless, 
we  may  well  deprecate  any  attempt  to  patch 
up  into  Scotch  distinctness  and  consistency 
the  old  formula,  which  will  probably  last  un- 
touched so  long  as  judicial  oaths  shall  re- 
main in  use  in  England. 

Being  in  the  midst  of  this  subject,  *it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  say  a  few  words  upon  old  and 
new  ideas  as  to  the  administration  of  oaths 
to  little  children.  The  Canon  Law  expressly 
forbade  the  exacting  of  an  oath  from  chil- 
dren under  fourteen — pueri  ante  annos  XIV 
non  cogantur  jurare.  This  prohibition  is 
derived  from  yet  earlier  law.  The  rough  old 
Norsemen  would  not  take  oaths  from  children, 
as  comes  out  so  quaintly  in  the  saga  of  Baldur, 
where  the  goddess  made  all  the  beasts  and 
birds  and  trees  swear  they  would  not  harm 
him,  but  the  little  mistletoe  only  she  craved 
no  oath  from,  for  she  thought  it  was  too- 
young.    Admitting  the  necessity  of  taking 
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children's  evidence  somehow,  the  question  is 
how  best  to  do  it.  In  England  it  must  be 
done  on  oath,  and  for  this  end  there  has 
arisen  a  custom  in  our  courts  of  putting  the 
child  through  an  inquisition  as  to  the  theo- 
logical consequences  of  perjury,  so  as  usually 
to  extract  from  it  a  well-known  definition 
which  the  stiffest  theologian  will  not  stand  to 
for  a  moment  if  put  straight  to  him,  but 
which  is  looked  upon  as  a  proper  means  for 
binding  the  conscience  of  a  little  child.* 
Moreover,  children  in  decent  families  learn 
to  answer  plain  questions  some  years  before 
they  learn  to  swear,  and  material  evidence  is 
often  lost  by  the  child  not  having  been  taught 
beforehand  the  proper  answers  to  make  when 
questioned  as  to  the  nature  of  an  oath.  I 
heard  of  a  case  only  lately,  which  was  ex- 
pected to  lead  to  a  committal  on  a  charge  of 
murder,  and  where  an  important  point  rested 
on  the  evidence  of  a  young  lad  who  was,  to 
all  appearance,  truthful,  but  who  did  not 
satisfy  the  bench  that  he  understood  the 
nature  of  an  oath.  Those  in  whom  the  cer- 
emony of  swearing  a  child  arouses  the  feeling 
of  physical  repugnance  that  it  does  in  myself, 
may  learn  with  interest  a  fact  as  yet  little 
known  in  England,  and  which  sufficiently 
justifies  my  bringing  forward  the  subject. 
Hearing  that  there  was  something  to  be 
learned  from  Germany,  I  applied  to  the  emi- 
nent jurist,  Dr.  Gneist,  of  Berlin,  and  hear 
from  him  that  under  the  new  German  rules 
of  procedure,  which  are  expected  shortly  to 
come  into  force,  the  evidence  of  children 
under  sixteen  may  be  received  without  oath, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  judge.  In  these  days 
there  is  a  simple  rule  which  an  Englishman 
will  do  well  to  act  up  to,  and  that  is,  "  Don't 
be  beaten  by  a  German  !  "  Let  us  live  in 
the  heartiest  fellowship  with  the  Germans,  and 
never  let  them  get  ahead  of  us  if  we  can 
help  it.  In  this  matter  of  children's  legal 
evidence,  they  are  fairly  leaving  us  behind, 
by  introducing  a  plan  which  is  at  once  more 
humane  and  more  effective  than  ours. 

If,  now,  looking  at  the  subject  as  one  of 

*  Two  illustrative  cases  are  given  me  by  a  friend 
learned  in  the  law.  In  eourt  lately,  a  little  girl  was 
asked  the  usual  preliminary  question  as  to  the  con- 
sequence of  swearing  falsely,  and  answered  in  due 
form,  "Please,  sir,  I  should  go  to  burning  hell !  " 
Unluckily,  however,  the  unusual  question  was  then 
put,  how  she  knew  that?  which  brought  the  reply, 
■"Oh,  please,  another  girl  outside  told  me  I  was  to 
say  so  !  "  It  is  bar  tradition,  though  there  may  be 
no  record  in  print,  that  years  ago  the  most  sarcastic 
•of  English  judges  put  the  whole  matter  in  a  nut- 
shell. The  question  having  been  asked  of  a  child 
witness,  if  she  knew  what  would  become  of  her 
when  she  died,  she  answered  simply,  "  Don't  know, 
sir  1 "  whereupon  the  judge  said,  "Well,  gentle- 
men, no  more  do  I  know — but  the  child's  evidence 
cannot  be  taken." 


practical  sociology,  we  consider  what  place 
the  legal  oath  has  filled  in  savage,  barbaric, 
and  civilized  life,  we  must  adjudge  to  it  alto- 
gether higher  value  than  to  the  ordeal.  At 
certain  stages  of  culture  it  has  been  one 
of  the  great  forces  of  society.  There  was 
a  time  when  Lycurgus  could  tell  the 
men  of  Athens  that  the  oath  was  the  very 
bond  that  held  the  democracy  together.  There 
was  a  time  when,  as  Montesquieu  insists,  an 
oath  was  so  binding  on  the  minds  cf  the 
Romans,  that  for  its  observance  they  would 
do  more  than  even  patriotism  or  love  of 
glory  could  draw  them  to.  In  our  own  day, 
its  practical  binding  power  is  unmistakable 
over  the  consciences  of  a  numerous  inter- 
mediate class  of  witnesses,  those  who  are 
neither  truthful  nor  quite  reckless,  who  are 
without  the  honesty  which  makes  a  good 
man's  oath  superfluous,  who  will  indeed  lie 
solemnly  and  circumstantially,  but  are  some- 
what restrained  from  perjury  by  the  fear  of 
being,  as  the  old  English  saying  has  it, 
"  once  forsworn,  ever  forlorn."  Though  the 
hold  thus  given  is  far  weaker  than  is  popu- 
larly fancied,  it  has  from  time  to  time  led 
legislators  to  use  oaths,  not  merely  in  special 
and  solemn  matters,  but  as  means  of  securing 
honesty  in  the  details  of  public  business, 
when  this  has  been  done,  the  consequences  to 
public  morals  have  been  disastrous. 

There  is  no  need  to  hunt  up  ancient  or  for- 
eign proofs  of  this,  seeing  how  conspicuous  an 
instance  is  the  state  of  England  early  in  the 
present  century,  while  it  was  still,  as  a  con- 
temporary writer  called  it,  "  a  land  of  oaths," 
and  the  professional  perjurer  plied  a  thriving 
trade.  A  single  illustration  will  suffice,  taken 
from  the  valuable  treatise  on  Oaths,  published 
in  1834,  by  the  Rev.  James  Endell  Tyler : 
"  During  the  continuance  of  the  former  sys- 
tem of  custom-house  oaths,  there  were  houses 
of  resort  where  persons  were  always  to  be 
found  ready  at  a  moment's  warning  to  take 
any  oath  required  ;  the  signal  of  the  business 
for  which  they  were  needed  was  this  inquiry, 
'Any  damned  soul  here?'"  Nowadays  this 
enormous  excess  of  public  oaths  has  been 
much  cut  down,  and  with  the  best  results. 
Yet  it  must  be  evident  to  students  of  sociology 
that  the  world  will  not  stop  short  at  this 
point.  The  wider  question  is  coming  into 
view,  What  effect  is  produced  on  the  every- 
day standard  of  truthfulness  by  the  doctrine 
that  fraudulent  lying  is  in  itself  a  minor  of- 
fence, but  is  converted  into  an  awful  crime  by 
the  addition  of  a  ceremony  and  a  formula  ? 
It  is  an  easily-stated  problem  in  moral  arith- 
metic ;  on  the  credit  side,  Government  is  able 
to  tighten  with  an  extra  screw  the  consciences 
of  a  shaky  class  of  witnesses  and  public  offi- 
cers ;  on  the  debit  side,  the  current  value  of 
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a  man's  word  is  correspondingly  depreciated 
through  the  whole  range  of  public  and  private 
business.  As  a  mere  sober  student  of  social 
causes  and  effects,  following  along  history  the 
tendencies  of  opinion,  I  cannot  doubt  for 
moment  how  the  public  mind  mnst  act  on  this 
problem.  I  simply  predict  that  where  the 
judicial  ordeal  is  already  gone,  there  the  judi 
cial  oath  will  sooner  or  later  follow.  Not 
only  do  symptoms  of  the  coming  change  ap 
pear  from  year  to  year,  but  its  greatest  deter- 
mining cause  is  unfolding  itself  day  by  day 
before  observant  eyes,  a  sight  such  as  neither 
we  nor  our  fathers  ever  saw  before. 

How  has  it  come  to  pass  that  the  sense  of 
the  sanctity  of  intellectual  truth,  and  the 
craving  after  its  full  and  free  possession,  are 
so  mastering  the  modern  educated  mind? 
This  is  not  a  mystery  hard  to  unravel.  Can 
any  fail  to  see  how  in  these  latter  years  the 
methods  of  scientific  thought  have  come  forth 
from  the  laboratory  and  the  museum  to  claim 
their  powers  over  the  whole  range  of  history 
and  philosophy,  of  politics  and  morals  ?  Truth 
in  thought  is  fast  spreading  its  wide  waves 
through  the  outside  world.  Of  intellectual 
truthfulness,  truthfulness  in  word  and  act  is 
the  outward  manifestation.  In  all  modern 
philosophy  there  is  no  principle  more  fertile 
than  the  doctrine  so  plainly  set  forth  by  Her- 
bert Spencer — that  truth  means  bringing  our 
minds  into  accurate  matching  with  the  reali- 
ties in  and  around  us ;  so  that  both  intellec- 
tual and  moral  truth  are  bound  up  together  in 
that  vast  process  of  evolution  whereby  man 
is  gradually  brought  into  fuller  harmony  with 
the  universe  he  inhabits.  There  need,  then, 
be  no  fear  that  the  falling  away  of  such  artifi- 
cial crutches  as  those  whose  history  I  have  here 
been  tracing  should  leave  public  truth  maimed 
and  halting.  Upheld  by  the  perfect  fitting 
of  the  inner  mind  to  the  outer  world,  the  pro- 
gress of  truth  will  be  firmer  and  more  majes- 
tic than  in  the  ancient  days.  If,  in  time  to 
come,  the  grand  old  disputation  before  King 
Darius  were  to  be  reenacted,  to  decide  again 
the  question,  "  What  is  the  strongest  of  all 
things  ?"  it  would  be  said,  as  then,  that "  Truth 
abides,  and  is  strong  for  evermore,  living  and 
conquering  from  age  to  age."  And  the  peo- 
ple as  of  old  would  say  again  with  one  voice, 
"  Truth  is  great,  and  prevails  !" — Advance- 
sheets  of  Macmillan's  Magazine. 


EVERY- DAY  RELIGION. 

"  We  want  a  religion  that  softens  the  step, 
and  tunes  the  voice  to  melody,  and  fills  the 
eye  with  sunshine,  and  checks  the  impatient 
exclamation  and  harsh  rebuke ;  a  religion 
that  is  polite,  deferential  to  superiors,  cour- 
teous to  inferiors  and  considerate  to  friends  : 


a  religion  that  goes  into  the  family,  and  keeps 
the  husband  from  .being  cross  when  the  din- 
ner is  late,  and  keeps  the  dinner  from  being 
late;  keeps  the  wife  from  fretting  when 
the  husband  tracks  the  newly  washed  floor 
with  his  muddy  boots,  and  makes  the  hus- 
band mindful  of  the  scraper  and  the  door- 
mat; keeps  the  mother  patient  when  the 
baby  is  cross,  and  amuses  the  children  as  well 
as  instructs  them  ;  cares  for  the  serve  nts  be- 
sides paying  them  promptly;  projects  the 
honey-moon  into  the  harvest-moon,  and  makes 
the  happy  home  like  the  Eastern  fig-tree, 
bearing  in  its  bosom  at  once  the  beauty  of  the 
tender  blossom  and  the  glory  of  the  ripened 
fruit. 

*  We  want  a  religion  that  shall  interpose 
between  the  ruts  and  the  gullies  and  rocks  of 
the  highway  of  life  and  the  sensitive  souls 
that  are  traveling  over  them." 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  "PINES." 

An  aged  correspondent,  now  resident  in 
the  State  of  Ohio,  sends  us  some  reminiscences 
of  his  boyhood  experiences  when  his  home 
was  in  New  Jersey,  and  he  enjoyed  summer 
excursions  to  the  sandy  forest  lands,  and  to 
the  dense  cedar  swamps  which  characterize 
that  State.    He  says : 

Some  western  reader  may  say  where  are 
the  Pines?  To  this  I  would  reply  :  There  is 
a  large  tract  of  land  extending  nearly  the 
length  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  known  by 
the  name  of  The  Pines.  The  upland  is  cov- 
ered with  a  growth  of  yellow  pine,  but  the 
tract  is  diversified  with  swamps  along  the 
watercourses  which  have  a  growth  of  maple 
or  white  cedar,  very  different  from  the  com- 
mon red  cedar,  and  very  durable.  It  is  used 
mostly  for  rails  and  shingles,  the  latter  rank- 
ing higher  than  any  other  in  the  Philadelphia 
market.  The  trees  in  these  swamps  grow  so 
close  that  it  is  seldom  possible  to  go  into  them 
to  fell  a  tree;  they  resemble  very  much  the 
canebreaks  of  the  South,  only  the  trees  far 
excel  them  in  size.  I  have  seen  them  two 
feet  in  diameter  at  the  ground. 

The  swamps  are  very  miry,  and  it  is  neces- 
sary to  make  crossings  of  rails  or  palings. 
The  soil  is  very  black  and  the  water  of  the 
best  quality.  Where  there  is  an  open  spot, 
or  where  the  trees  have  been  cut  off— which 
is  done  very  extensively  for  the  sake  of  the 
timber — a  thick  growth  of  huckleberry 
springs  up,  known  as  the  high-bush  or  swamp 
huckleberry,  growing  from  four  to  eight  feet 
high.  My  first  acquaintance  with  these 
swamps  was  when  a  boy  of  twelve  or  four- 
teen years,  I  went  to  pick  berries  in  them. 
The  party  consisted  of  three  girls,  two  young- 
men  and  myself.    We  lived  about  eighteen 
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miles  from  the  swamps,  and  started  in  what 
Burns  calls  "  the  wee  sma'  hours  ayant  the 
twal,"  and  reached  Union  Hall,  our  destina- 
tion, about  sunrise.  This  hall  was  a  shanty 
in  the  woods,  some  miles  from  any  house,  a 
large  table  was  in  the  centre,  the  fire  place 
was  outside  where  we  made  our  coffee,  striking 
fire  with  flint  and  steel,  (friction  matches 
were  then  unknown).  After  partaking  of 
our  coffee  and  the  other  provisions  which  we 
had  brought  with  us,  we  fed  our  horses  and 
then  went  to  the  swamp  to  pick  berries. 
They  were  large  and  plentiful ;  we  held  our 
baskets  under  the  bushes  and  shook  them  in 
until  we  had  one  or  two  bushels.  Some  per- 
sons dry  them  for  pies.  When  we  returned 
to  the  hall  we  found  a  large  party  who 
offered  us  any  price  for  our  berries,  but  we 
told  them  they  were  not  for  sale,  and  re- 
crossing  the  swamp,  we  got  home  about  dusk, 
well  pleased  with  our  day's  trip. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
WILLIAM  CAIN. 

This  dear  Friend  was  born  in  Trenton,  N. 
J.,  I  believe,  in  the  year  1801,  and  about  the 
21st  year  of  his  age  became  a  member  of  our 
religious  society,  through  convincement  of 
the  truth  of  its  principles.  In  1838  he  re- 
moved to  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  where  he  re- 
mained in  business  fourteen  years,  prospering, 
through  his  industry  and  sound  business 
ability,  beyond  the  average  success.  He  and 
his  family  were,  I  think,  the  only  Friends 
residing  in  the  town  for  most  of  this  period, 
and,  while  surrounded  by  many  warm  social 
friends  and  neighbors,  they  felt  the  need  of 
closer  religious  fellowship,  causing  them  to 
remove,  in  1852,  to  the  vicinity  of  Richmond, 
Ind.,  where  two  years  were  spent  on  a  farm. 
In  1854,  they  removed  to  Richmond  and  Wil- 
liam engaged  in  the  lumber  trade,  in  which 
he  continued  until  within  about  a  year  of  his 
decease. 

As  a  business  man  he  was  marked  for 
good  judgment,  sound  business  principles 
and  sterling  integrity,  being  one  of  the  few 
whose  word  needed  no  bond. 

As  a  neighbor  and  citizen  he  was  fitly 
characterized,  by  an  acquaintance,  as  "  a 
perfect  gentleman  and  a  Christian." 

Courteous,  genial,  firm  in  his  own  princi- 
ples, but  charitable  towards  the  convictions 
of  others,  he  seemed  to  be  universally  loved 
and  respected  by  those  who  knew  him. 
Truly,  he  was  a  gentle-man.  As  a  friend  of 
the  poor,  he  observed  in  an  unusual  degree 
the  injunction  not  to  let  one  hand  know  what 
the  other  did  in  benevolent  work,  and  while 
frequent  in  personal  investigation  of  the 
needs  of  the  suffering  poor,  not  even  his 
dearly-loved  wife  and  helper  often  heard 


from  his  lips  of  the  deeds  of  thoughtful 
kindness  that  he  did,  but  the  hearts  of  the 
afflicted  praise  him.  As  a  member  of  our 
religious  society  he  was  faithful  to  the  many 
trusts  devolving  upon  him,  diligent,  loving 
and  firm.  Careful  in  judgment,  slow  in 
condemnation  of  persons,  he  yet  did  not  lose 
sight  of  the  vital  testimonies  while  laboring 
to  restore  wanderers  from  paths  of  danger. 
As  an  elder,  he  was  tender  of  the  new  life, 
counseling  judiciously,  while  offering  encour- 
agement ; — drawing  near  the  lonely  in  spirit,, 
strengthening  the  timid  and  not  failing  in 
reproof  for  old  or  young  if  he  felt  it  required,, 
though  shrinking  from  giving  pain. 

Few  will  be  more  missed  by  young  or  old 
in  the  meetings  he  attended. 

While  tenderly  attached  to  him,  I  would 
not  willingly  offer  mere  eulogy,  nor  touch  his 
character  with  brighter  colors  than  truth 
would  fully  sustain,  but  from  years  of  inti- 
mate social  and  religious  friendship,  coming 
out  from  the  doubts  and  unsettlements  of  my 
earlier  life,  into  the  care  and  eldership  that 
he  extended,  I  feel  that  I  can  say  these 
things  are  true  and  due  to  his  memory. 

He  attended  the  late  Yearly  Meetings  in 
Philadelphia  and  New  York,  and  visited 
many  Friends  within  their  limits,  all  to  his 
great  satisfaction,  and  in  full  usual  health 
until  within  a  few  days  previous  to  his  return 
home,  when  the  excessive  heat  caused  some 
indisposition,  from  which  he  sufficiently  re- 
covered to  arrive  at  home  on  the  5th  ult.  On 
the  7th  he  was  attacked  with  the  fatal  illness,, 
and,  after  suffering  much  pain  at  times,  accom- 
panied by  difficulty  of  breathing  and  a  feeling 
of  excessive  weakness,  he  passed  quietly  on  to 
the  better  life,  on  the  morning  of  the  20th 
without  struggle  or  apparent  pang,  as  we 
believe,  fully  prepared  for  the  change. 

J.  W.  P. 


^SCRAPS^ 

FROM      UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS-. 

Thank  thee,  dear  Friend,  for  thinking  of 
me  so  specially,  even  if  thou  did  so  idealize 
the  pictures. 

Though  our  love  for  our  near  "  and  dear 
friends  becomes  at  last  habitual,  so  that  we 
do  not  stop  to  think  whether  we  love  them  or 
not,  yet  there  are  rare  times  in  which  we  are 
more  conscious  of  it,  and  feel  it  as  a  new  gift. 
And  so,  too,  in  regard  to  that  Almighty 
Friend,  whose  perfections  we  cannot  exag- 
gerate. 

Are  there  not  times  when  we  have  such  a 
sense  of  His  nearness  and  tender  love  that 
fear  ever  of  doing  wrong  is  taken  away,  and  a 
liberty  is  known  that  love  restrains  us  from 
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abusing  ?  Fenelon  counsels  his  friend  to  en- 
joy all  things  not  in  themselves  wrong,  with 
simplicity.  What  this  simplicity  is  it  is  not 
easy  to  describe,  because  it  is  a  negative 
rather  than  a  positive  quality.  It  is  the  ab- 
sence of  undue  regard  as  to  what  others  will 
say  of  us.  It  is  the  attitude  of  the  sportive 
child  who  hears  with  indifference  the  reproof 
of  strangers  as  long  as  the  parent's  eye  rests 
lovingly  and  indulgently  upon  him. 

I  once  had  quite  a  spirited  argument  with 
- — in  regard  to  acting  out  our  own  character  in 
«every  position  in  the  church — took  the  ground 
?that  the  acceptance  of  an  office,  that  of  elder 
:for  instance,  necessarily  abridged  our  liberty 
in  some  things  otherwise  allowable.  I  took 
the  opposite  ground,  and  pleaded  for  simplic- 
ity. — 's  reasoning  was  cogent;  she  quoted 
Paul  who  said  that  all  things  were  lawful  for 
him,  but  all  things  were  not  expedient.  I  gave 
in  at  the  time,  but  was  not  convinced.  Where 
some  great  interest  is  involved,  such  as  con- 
verting a  nation  from  idolatory  or  rescuing 
men  from  intemperance,  we  may  well  waive 
our  liberty,  but  in  minor  matters,  I  think  we 
not  only  spoil  the  simplicity  of  our  own 
character,  but  aid  in  perpetuating  an  un- 
warrantable surveillance  over  each  other  in 
matters  of  little  or  no  moment. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  EIGHTH  MONTH  5,  1876. 


Several  original  articles,  unavoidably 
omitted,  will  appear  next  week. 


We  refer  our  correspondent  E.  G.  to  an 
^article  in  No.  9,  page  132,  of  the  Intelligencer, 
entitled  "  A  Response,"  and  to  the  editorial 
in  the  present  number,  for  an  answer  to  his 
communication  of  Seventh  mo.,  2d. 


Charity  for  All.— There  is  in  our  branch 
»of  the  Society  of  Friends  such  liberality  of 
thought  and  action  that  we  are  not  surprised 
at  the  difference  of  views  that  prevail  among  us 
on  the  various  subjects  brought  prominently 
before  the  public  mind.  In  no  particular  is 
this  more  manifest  than  in  regard  to  the  Cen- 
tennial Exposition,  respecting  which  our 
members  differ  as  widely  as  it  is  possible,  yet 
with  a  sincerity  in  both  extremes  that  is  un- 
questioned. 

This  state  of  things  need  not  give  uneasi- 
ness to  any  earnest  well-wisher  of  our  Zion, 
while  that  charity  "  that  thinketh  no  evil  "  is 


the  animating  principle  of  our  religion 
Honest  differences  of  opinion,  however  widely| 
they  may  diverge,  are  entitled  to  respectful 
consideration,  and  should  be  no  bar  to  Chris 
tian  fellowship. 

To  many  of  our  most  earnest,  devoted  mem 
bers  who  have  been  led  into  extremely  narrow 
paths,  any  departure  from  the  plain  and 
simple  way  of  obedience  in  which  they  are  p, 
walking,  seems  inconsistent  with  the  truth,  and 
some  are  ready  to  question  whether  all  are 
taught  by  the  same  Master,  since  to  become 
his  disciples  is,  daily  to  take  up  the  cross  they 
bear  and  follow  whithersoever  he  leads.  We 
want  these  to  reflect  whether  it  is  by  any  out- 
ward sign  or  symbol  which  the  believer  may  chan 
carry  that  the  beholder  discerns  who  is,  or  for 
who  is  not,  bearing  the  cross  of  Christ,  or — 
turning  to  the  higher  teaching — to  the  divine 
idea  which  the  weight  and  burden  of  the 
cross  of  Jesus  signifies.  Is  it  not  rather  an 
individual  matter,  varying  in  each,  accords 
ing  to  character  and  convictions  and  much 
influenced  by  early  associations  and  educa- 
tional bias  ?  To  take  a  figure  from  the  light 
which  emanates  from  the  sun — it  is  the  same 
in  composition,  and  falls  on  all  objects  alike 
but  the  medium  through  which  it  passes  may 
so  separate  and  absorb  the  rays  that  only  a 
portion  is  left,  which,  lacking  the  color  ab- 
stracted by  the  absorbent,  is  so  changed  that 
it  can  hardly  be  said  truly  to  represent  the 
sunlight.  Yet  it  is  sunlight  for  all  that,  and 
has  its  uses  more  certainly  and  significantly 
than  if  all  the  objects  upon  which  it  acts  were 
alike  in  their  combinations. 

We  think  this  great  truth  is  clearly  set 
forth  in  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  Romans. 
Especially  would  it  be  well  for  all  weightily 
to  consider  the  meaning  of  those  memorable 
words  :  "  Let  not  him  that  eateth  despise  him 
that  eateth  not,  and  let  not  him  who  eateth 
not,  judge  him  that  eateth." 

This  is  the  animating  spirit  of  that  charity 
which  cometh  from  above,  and  is  the  evidence 
of  an  abiding  faith  in  the  ability  of  our 
Heavenly  Father  to  mete  out  to  his  earthly 
children  their  portions  in  due  season,  so  that 
each  may  partake  of  that  which  is  convenient 
for  him  to  his  own  growth  and  refreshment. 

In  this  connexion  we  do  well  to  consider 
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the  example  of  the  Great  Teacher,  whose  life 
must  be  regarded  as  the  best  exponent  of  his 
precepts.    It  is  recorded  of  Him  that  often 
He  withdrew  into  the  solitude  of  the  deserts 
on  the  rugged  mountain  peak,  or  in  the  olive 
gardens  of  Jerusalem,  apart  from  men,  where 
he  spent  the  time  in  meditation  and  prayer 
yet  he  did  not  absent  Himself  from  the  feasts 
and  festivals  of  His  nation.    He  sat  with  in- 
vited guests  at  the  ruler's  table,  and  took 
part  in  the  festivities  of  a  Galilee  wedding 
yet  He  was  always  pure  and  true  to  the  in- 
stincts of  humanity,  and  ever  ready  to  im 
prove  an  opportunity  to  turn  the  thoughts 
of  others  about  Him  into  higher  and  holier 
channels,  making  every  incident  an  occasion 
for  the  conveyance  of  some  spiritual  truth. 


The  Indian  Question.— We  have  hesita 
ted  to  comment  on  the  lamentable  events  of 
the  last  month  in  the  North-western  territo 
ries,  feeling  that  the  death  of  General  Custer 
land  the  destruction  of  his  band  had  caused 
such  a  thrill  of  sorrow  and  resentment 
I  throughout  the  country,  that  the  claims  of 
justice  and  the  voice  of  reason  were  for  a  time 
almost  silenced. 

^  For  some  years  the  United  States  authori- 
ties have  endeavored  to  induce  the  tribes  of 
Sioux  Indians  to  come  into  the  reservations 
set  apart  for  them  on  the  Missouri  river — 
give  up  their  wild  hunter  life  and  settle  down 
to  the  ways  and  habits  of  white  people.  A 
certain  degree  of  success  has  attended  the 
efforts  of  the  Indian  Department,  and  it  has 
been  shown  that  where,  under  proper  influ- 
ences, the  Indian  has  been  taught  to  cultivate 
the  soil,  he  becomes  attached  to  his  home  and 
really  abandons  his  old  precarious  savage 
life.  There  are  certain  bands,  however,  who 
object  to  live  upon  reservations,  claiming  that 
they  own  the  lands  they  now  occupy,  and 
having  no  desire  to  remove  to  another  locality. 
Their  chief  reason  seems  to  have  been  that 
the  hunting  grounds  on  the  Missouri  are  in- 
ferior to  those  on  the  Tongue  and  the  Yellow- 
stone. Again,  tbey  aver  that  at  the  agencies 
they  are  treated  as  beggars,  and  are  cheated 
and  half  starved.  Very  naturally,  too,  they 
dislike  being  cooped  up  in  reservations  where 
they  lose  their  wild  freedom  and  come  in  con- 


tact with  uncongenial  pale-faces.  They  feel, 
and  justly,  that  they  are  defending  their 
rights,  and  in  their  ignorance,  do  not  appre- 
ciate how  vast  is  the  distance  between  their 
comparative  helplessness,  and  the  irresistible 
power  of  the  United  States. 

These  bands  of  hostile  Sioux  are  under  the 
leadership  of  a  warrior  of  great  skill  and 
bravery,  who  is  known  as  Sitting  Bull,*  and 
the  lands  in  which  they  live  are  but  little 
known  to  white  men,  though  so  much  talked 
about.  Last  winter  the  Department  sent 
envoys  to  these  tribes  with  the  warning  that 
they  would  be  given  three  months  in  which  to 
obey  the  commands  of  the  government,  and 
if  in  that  time  they  failed  to  comply,  troops 
would  be  sent  to  force  them  on  to  the  reser- 
vations. 

Their  persistent  refusal  was  the  pretext  of 
the  expedition  against  them,  and  their  success 
in  their  first  encounter  with  United  States 
troops  is  now  urged  as  a  reason  for  their  mer- 
ciless extermination,  and  very  high  officials 
of  the  government  have  been  charged  with 
advocating  this  worse  than  savage  cruelty. 

In  a  letter  to  General  Sherman  on  the  sub- 
ject, Wendell  Phillips  reminds  him  that  in  1867 
he  was  at  the  head  of  an  Indian  commission, 
and  that  he  signed  its  report  which  was  one 
of  the  most  terrific  pictures  ever  drawn  of  the 
wrongs  the  Indian  has  suffered  from  this 
nation. 

He  also  recalls  the  testimony  of  President 
Harrison  when  Governor  of  Indiana  in  1807. 

The  utmost  efforts  to  induce  the  Indians  to 
take  up  arms  would  be  unavailing  if  one  only 
of  the  many  persons  who  have  committed 
murder  upon  their  people  could  be  brought 
to  punishment."  He  cites,  too,  the  grave 
charge  made  by  General  Harney  after  fifty 
years'  service  on  the  plains  to  a  Congressional 
committee,  that  he  had  never  known  an  In- 
dian tribe  break  its  word  to  our  govern- 
ment, and  he  had  never  known  our  govern- 
ment to  keep  its  faith  with  an  Indian  tribe. 

"  You  must  be  keenly  sensible,"  says  Phil- 
lips, "  what  a  reproach  it  is  to  religion  and 
culture,  that  our  multiplying  millions,  with 


*  Late  advices  assure  us  that  Sitting  Bull  and  sev- 
eral other  leading  chiefs  have  been  slain  in  recent 
encounters. 
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all  the  resources  of  Christianity  and  civiliza- 
tion in  their  hands,  have  lived  two  hundred 
years  close  to  this  small  and  capable  race,  and 
been  able  to  give  it  only  their  vices — that  all 
of  good  the  Indian  has  is  his  awn ;  most  of 
his  vices  he  can  rightfully  charge  to  the 
white  man." 

We  believe  that,  as  a  body,  the  Society  of 
Friends  have  continually  and  earnestly 
striven  for  justice  and  mercy  to  the  red  man, 
and  we  know  that  no  right  effort  will  now  be 
relaxed ;  but  the  surrender  of  the  care  of  the 
Indians  to  the  War  Department,  if  consumma- 
ted, will,  we  fear,  make  us  entirely  helpless 
to  aid  them.  We  can,  at  least,  enter  our  ear- 
nest protest  once  more,  and  invoke  upon  our 
President  and  Congress  the  spirit  of  wisdom, 
of  justice  and  of  moderation.  "Whatsoever 
ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto  you,  (if 
you  were  the  weaker  party),  do  ye  even  so 
unto  them. 

The  War  in  Turkey. — The  breaking 
out  of  war  between  Servia  and  Turkey  is  an 
event  which  may  have  an  important  influ- 
ence on  the  already  decaying  Ottoman  em- 
pire ;  and  indirectly,  upon  the  present  general 
peace  of  Europe.  At  best,  this  peace  among 
nations  which  keep  an  immense  and  con- 
stantly increasing  body  of  soldiers  always 
under  training  is  only  a  truce ;  and  any  ap- 
parent chance  of  large  accessions  of  territory 
to  either  of  the  great  powers  will  hardly  be 
allowed  to  pass  without  a  fierce  contest. 

The  states  of  Servia,  Herzgovina,  Bosnia 
and  Montenegro  are  portions  of  the  wide 
realm  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  and  constitute 
the  northwest  corner  of  that  empire.  The 
four  provinces  number  a  population  of  about 
2,640,000,  of  whom  perhaps  not  more  than 
one-twentieth  are  Moslems,  and  it  is  inevita- 
ble that  they  should  all  ardently  desire  release 
from  the  heavy  exactions  of  Turkish  rule. 
But  to  these  small  states  is  opposed  the  power 
of  an  empire  of  30,000,000,  and  it  is  only  the 
recent  distractions  and  financial  difficulties 
of  Turkey  that  can  give  any  reasonable 
ground  for  hope  to  the  insurgents. 

The  greatest  element  of  strength  from 
without,  upon  which  the  Turks  can  rely,  is 
the  vast  pecuniary  interest  the  English  nation 


has  in  the  permanence  of  the  Ottoman  en 
pire.  The  offer  of  high  interest,  and  tt 
general  belief  in  the  faithfulness  of  the  Turl 
ish  authorities  to  their  pecuniary  obligation 
have  induced  English  capitalists  to  inve* 
largely  from  time  to  time  in  their  bonds,  an 
now  the  utter  ruin  of  that  state  would  involv 
great  loss  and  distress  on  many  British  sut 
jects.  Jealousy  of  the  vast  advantage  Russi 
would  gain  in  the  possession  of  Constant 
nople  as  key  of  the  Bosphorus,  is  likely  t 
be  a  powerful  motive  for  the  combination  c 
other  nations  to  prevent  such  a  consuming 
tion  ;  and  only  the  wisest  and  most  temperat 
statesmanship  can  prevent  the  general  hostil 
attitude  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  if  the  presen 
struggle  continues  and  increases  in  magn 
tude. 

All  those  whose  Christianity  includes  lov 
to  God  and  love  to  man,  must  hope  that  ii 
this  solemn  hour  of  fate  to  Turkey,  the  spiri 
of  justice  and  of  wisdom  may  rule  in  th 
councils  at  Constantinople.    Perhaps  it  mai 
yet  be  possible  that  the  new  Sultan,  by  timeli 
concessions  to  the  discontented  provinces 
may  avert  the  overthrow  of  the  empire.  N 
peace  is  truly  peace  in  the  highest  sense,  thai 
is  not  founded  upon  justice,  and  that  doe 
not  recognize  the  natural  rights  of  man. 

We  know  not  if  the  present  intellectua 
condition  of  this  country,  European  Turkey 
is  such  as  to  render  representative  govern 
ment  possible;  but  if  such  a  reform  as  thi] 
could  be  offered  to  the  Christians  of  th<| 
realm,  it  would  place  them  in  their  just  ant 
natural  position  as  the  numerical  and  taxj 
paying  majority,  and  might  be  a  means  o 
averting  conflicts  which  antagonize  every 
thing  tending  to  true  progress. 

The  London  Times,  in  a  recent  article  re 
viewing  the  proceedings  of  the  British  Peac» 
Society's  anniversary,  asserts  that,  "  Ther<| 
are  not  more  than  four  of  the  great  nation: 
of  the  world  whose  finances  are  above  sus 
picion ;  it  is  certain  that  if  only  Englanc 
were  to  close  her  purse-strings,  and  were  tc 
refuse  absolutely  to  bolster  up  the  rotter 
credit  of  her  neighbors,  a  further  crash  could 
not  long  be  delayed,  or  could  be  averted  onlj 
by  prompt  and  sweeping  reduction  of  ex- 
penditures." 
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Professedly  Christian  Europe  arms  and 
arrays  at  this  time,  notwithstanding  immense 
orfct  financial  burdens,  more  than  5,000,000  sol- 
onsidiers,  and  annually  expends  uncounted  treas- 
ure, not  for  the  advancement  of  the  arts,  nor 
for  the  promotion  of  education  ;  not  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  mankind  in 
any  sense ;  but  to  secure,  it  would  seem,  the 
final  overthrow  of  existing  dynasties.  "  Every 
new  soldier,"  says  the  Times,  "  costs  money  in 
two  ways.    Not  only  is  he  maintained  in  a 
o  costlier  fashion  than  before,  and  at  the  public 
expense  instead  of  his  own,  but  the  value  of 
4  his  labor  is  meanwhile  withdrawn  from  the 
commonwealth  of  the  country." 

Even  England,  "the  fast  anchored  isle," 
has  been  drawn  into  this  fearful  rivalry,  and 
her  own  expenses  enormously  increased,  inso- 
much that  thoughtful  legislators  and  states- 
men ask  where  is  the  movement  to  stop  ? 
Yet  continually,  will  the  Christian  states- 
d  man  strive  for  the  establishment  of  a  system 
aj,of  just  international  law,  and  for  theaccep- 
lj,  tation  throughout  the  world,  of  the  principle 
of  international  arbitration.  The  true  econo- 
mist sees  more  and  more  clearly, as  time  rolls  on, 
the  increase  of  commercial  intercourse ;  and 
the  growth  of  great  industries  is  ever  inimical 
to  the  barbarism  of  the  sword.    The  railway, 
the  canal,  the  telegraph,  the  steamship,  the 
press  are  all  conservators  of  peace,  tending 
ever  to  advance  the  coming  of  the  promised 
day  when  nation  shall  no  more  lift  up  sword 
against  nation,  and  the  glorious  promise  of 
I  Peace  on  earth,"  be  fulfilled. 


DIED. 

BRIGGS. — At  the  residence  of  her  son  in  Bed- 
ford, Westchester  county,  N.  Y.,  on  the  11th  of 
Fourth  mo.,  1875,  Charity  Briggs,  in  the  86th  year 
of  her  age  ;  a  member  of  New  York  Monthly  Meet- 
ing- 

FULLER. — At  the  residence  of  bis  mother,  Eliza- 
beth M.  Matthews,  in  Baltimore,  on  the  2d  of  Seventh 
mo.,  of  lock-jaw,  Joshua  M.  Fuller,  in  the  48th  year 
l3f  of  his  age. 

HAIGHT. — On  First-day,  Sixth  mo.  26th,  1876,  at 
the  residence  of  her  son-in-law,  Effingham  Cock,  at 
Chappaqua,  Westchester  county,  N.  Y.,  Phebe  S. 
Haight,  widow  of  the  late  Moses  Haight,  in  the  73d 
year  of  her  age ;  a  concerned  and  consistent  mem- 
ber, and  for  many  years  a  valued  Elder  of  Chappaqua 
Monthly  Meeting. 

Her  kind  and  cheerful  disposition,  her  sympa- 
thetic nature,  her  entire  devotion  to  duty,  her  un- 
selfish efforts  to  confer  benefits  and  to  contribute 
to  the  happiness  of  those  around  her,  and  her  loving 


ministrations  to  the  sick  and  suffering  will  leave  in 
the  hearts  of  all  who  knew  her  a  sweet  and  cher- 
ished memory. 

SCHAFFER. — On  the  7th  of  last  month,  at  the 
residence  of  her  son-in-law,  at  Germantown,  Phila- 
delphia, Hannah  B.,  widow  of  George  Schaffer,  and 
daughter  of  the  late  Sharon  Carter,  aged  66  years  ; 
a  member  of  Green  st.  Monthly  Meeting,  Philad'a. 

WATSON. — On  the  6th  of  Seventh  mo.,  1876, 
Annie  Lizzie,  daughter  of  George  Watson,  in  the 
17th  year  of  her  age  ;  a  member  of  Green  st.  Monthly 
Meeting,  Philadelphia. 

WEEKS. — At  Lewisboro,  Westchester  county,  N. 
Y.,  on  the  4th  of  7th  mo.,  1876,  of  paralysis,  Joseph 
Weeks,  in  the  77th  year  of  hi3  age  ;  on  the  16th  of 
Seventh  mo.,1871,Elizabeth,wife  of  Joseph  Weeks,  in 
the  74th  year  of  her  age ;  Elders  of  Amawalk 
Monthly  Meeting. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
GOOD  NEWS  OF  OUR  FAIR. 

In  the  article  appearing  in  Friends'  Intelli- 
gencer of  Fourth  mo.  15  th,  last,  it  is  stated  : 
"  The  Centennial  is  intended  to  commemorate 
proceedings  which  have  led  to  great  national 
wrong  doings." 

Believing  it  part  of  wisdom  to  hear  and 
understand  a  question  before  attempting  an 
answer  thereto,  and  that  we  all  love  truth  of 
statement,  and  love  as  well  clinching  truth 
of  performance,  I  am  induced  to  present 
herewith,  transcribed  from  the  official  docu- 
ments, the  act  of  Congress  approved  March 
3d,  1871,  entitled,  "  An  act  to  provide  for 
celebrating  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of 
American  Independence,  by  holding  an  In- 
ternational Exhibition  of  arts,  manufactures, 
and  products  of  the  soil  and  mine,  in  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  and  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
in  the  year  1876." 

In  Joseph  R.  Hawley's  speech  in  behalf  of 
the  Commissioners,  to  our  Mayor  and  gentle- 
men of  Philadelphia,  in  Independence  Hall, 
March  4th,  1872,  occur  the  following  perti- 
nent words  :  "  We  are  preparing  to  celebrate 
the  centennial  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the 
nation.  It  is  significant  and  reassuring  to 
observe  that  it  has  nowhere  been  proposed  to 
use  the  occasion  to  display  great  armies  and 
fleets  and  parade  the  trophies  of  bloody  con- 
quest. But  we  invite  all  the  world  to  come 
here  and  see  what  God  has  wrought,  and  to 
assemble  here  all  the  wonderful  things  man 
has  found  in  nature,  either  as  he  has  found 
them  or  as  he  has  magically  transformed 
them. 

"  The  Commissioners  will  diligently  observe 
the  purposes  for  which  they  were  appointed, 
in  accordance  with  the  act  of  Congress,  and 
strive  with  indefatigable  zeal  to  win  for  the 
celebration  the  favor  and  support  of  all  the 
people  of  all  the  Union.  The  occasion  will 
have  a  special  value,  and,  we  hope,  a  blessed 
influence  within  our  own  boundaries.  And 
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they  will  address  themselves  in  a  fraternal 
spirit  to  the  people  of  all  other  nations,  that 
this  may  be  the  best  exposition  yet  seen  of 
the  men  and  the  works  of  all  the  world." 

Wm.  P.  Blake,  Commissioner  of  Connecti- 
cut, quotes  Seward's  good  words  upon  the 
value  of  great  industrial  exhibitions :  "  From 
the  commencement  of  the  industrial  epoch, 
which  dates  from  the  London  Exhibition  of 
1851,  the  profound  significance  and  value  of 
such  exhibitions  have  been  realized  by  the 
people  and  governments  of  the  civilized  na- 
tions. Their  beneficent  influences  are  many 
and  wide-spread;  they  advance  human 
knowledge  in  all  directions.  Through  the 
universal  language  of  the  products  of  labor 
the  artisans  of  all  countries  hold  communica- 
tion ;  ancient  prejudices  are  broken  down ; 
nations  are  fraternized  ;  generous  rivalries 
in  the  peaceful  fields  of  industry  are  excited  ; 
the  tendencies  to  war  are  lessened,  and  a  bet- 
ter understanding  between  labor  and  capital 
is  fostered.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  these 
great  exhibitions  are  planned  and  executed 
in  the  interests  of  the  mass  of  the  people. 
In  this  last  instance  those  industries,  products 
and  organizations  designed  to  promote  the 
material  and  moral  well-being  of  the  people 
were  made  prominent,  and  the  underlying, 
animating  spirit  and  impulse  of  the  whole 
plan  were  for  the  advancement,  prosperity 
and  happiness  of  the  people  of  all  nations. 
One  of  the  most  salutary  results  is  the  pro- 
motion of  an  appreciation  of  the  true  dignity 
of  labor  and  its  paramount  claims  to  consid- 
eration as  the  basis  of  national  wealth  and 
power." 

Finally,  to  show  what  the  exhibition  is,  I. 
quote  parts  of  an  article  in  the  Scientific 
American  supplement,  No.  31.  "  It  is  impos- 
sible to  bestow  a  too  earnest  tribute  upon 
those  praise-deserving  gentlemen  composing 
the  Commission,  who  have  given  their 
thoughts  and  labor  to  the  development  of  an 
enterprise,  the  mere  external  proportions  of 
which  it  is  difficult  for  even  the  intelligent 
observer  to  fully  appreciate,  while  its  internal 
value  and  influence  are  beyond  calculation. 

"  The  wise  forecast  they  have  shown,  the 
indefatigable  zeal,  the  indomitable  courage, 
the  unshaken  confidence  in  results,  are  all  to- 
day justified  by  the  complete  tuccess  which 
is  surely  crowning  their  efforts. 

"  The  qualities  which  have  made  such  ad- 
mirable preparation  for  the  exhibition  are 
themselves  among  the  noblest  exhibits,  and 
it  is  to  be  sincerely  hoped  will  meet  that 
hearty  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  people 
which  will  be  their  most  appropriate  reward. 
It  is  a  rare  order  of  skill  that  can,  in  these 
times  of  depression,  and  without  the  aid  of 
Aladdin's  genii,  call  into  existence  an  en- 


chanted city,  assembling  therein  specime 
treasures  from  all  parts  of  the  earth,  peoplir 
it  with  a  large  and  ever  changing  populatio: 
maintaining  in  perfection  the  various  depar 
ments  necessary  to  modern  metropolitan  lif 
— commissary,  finance,  police  and  fire,  a 
fording  every  facility  in  telegraphy,  posta 
passenger  and  freight  transportation — and  a] 
this  with  such  rare  adjustment  that  no  acc 
dent  mars  its  history,  and  even  inconvenient  1 
is  exceptional. 

"  No  nation  has  ever  before  had  the  dooi 
of  so  magnificent  a  school  of  object-teachin 
opened  to  it,  and  our  people  should  enter  j 
not  only  with  pride,  but  with  the  desire  1 
gain  its  highest  teachings. 

"  If  you  are  discouraged  and  depressed  b 
the  stagnation  of  the  times,  go  there,  and  h 
contact  with  such  marvelous  evidences  of  tb 
resources  of  modern  life,  and  the  wealth  ( 
the  industrial  arts,  gather  fresh  energy  an 
hope.  You  will  return  home  with  a  broade 
view  of  things,  and  a  higher  sense  of  tb 
grandeur  of  the  age  and  of  the  privilege  < 
living  in  it." 

Our  fair  cannot  be  forbidden  ground  whe 
our  own  poet  calls  to  the  Good  Father  to 
"  Be  with  us  while  the  New  "World  greets 

The  Old  World  thronging  all  its  streets, 

Unveiling  all  the  triumphs  won 

By  art  or  toil  beneath  the  sun  ; 

And  unto  common  good  ordain 

This  rivalship  of  hand  and  brain." 

J.  H.  Cooper. 

Germantown,  Seventh  mo.,  1876. 
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THE  EXHIBIT  OF  THE  SANDWICH  ISLANDS. 

Behind  the  display  of  oriental  mysterie) 
and  riches,  and  apart  from  the  observation  a 
the  casual  visitor,  on  the  south  side  of  thj 
Main  Building  may  be  found  the  pavilio 
which  encloses  the  exhibit  of  the  Pacific  isle* 
which  lie 

In  a  blue  summer  ocean  far  off  and  alone, 
Where  a  leaf  never  dies  in  the  still  bloominj 
bowers, 

And  the  bee  banquets  on  through  a  whole  year  c 
flowers ; 

Where  the  sun  loves  to  pause, 

With  so  fond  a  delay, 
That  the  night  only  draws 
A  thin  veil  o'er  the  day  ; 
Where  simply  to  feel  that  we  breathe,  that  we  livtj 
Is  worth  the  best  joys  that  life  elsewhere  cal 
give." 

By  the  way,  this  group  of  islands  haij 
dropped  the  wonted  name  of  Sandwich,  am 
wishes  henceforth  to  be  known  as  Hawaiian 
after  the  name  of  the  largest  of  the  chain  o 
sisters.    They  lie  just  within  the  tropics,  at  j 
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ie  distance  of  about  2,080  miles  from  San  Fran- 
is  cisco  and  4,880  from  China, 
oi  The  area  of  the  twelve  islands  is  6,000 
ir  square  miles,  and  late  surveys  show  that  they 
if<  I  are  volcanic  peaks  rising  abruptly  from  a 
a;  depth  of  three  miles  below  the  ocean  level,  to 
i  to  a  height  of  three  miles  above.  They  have 
al  the  general  characteristics  of  the  tropical  isles 
;c|of  the  Pacific — a  perfect  climate  and  most 
ic  charming  scenery,  suggesting  to  the  weary 

mariner  the  Islands  of  the  Blessed, 
or    Says  the  editor  of  the  Hawaiian  Gazette : 
d  "  As  seen  from  the  deck  of  a  steamer  gliding 
:i  rapidly  along  their  shores,  no  scenery  can  be 
t  more  picturesque — their  mountain  tops  envel- 
oped in  clouds,  or  perhaps  in  winter,  wrapped 
b  in  a  mantle  of  snow,  mountain  tops  broken 
b  into  enormous  gulches,  fern-clad,  tree-clad, 
h  green  with  the  richest  summer  foliage  and 
oi  sparkling  with  numerous  shining  waterfalls 
Doand  streamlets — they  present  the  most  de- 
leilightful  picture  imaginable, 
h    "Approaching  nearer  to  the  land,  plantations 
o  of  golden  sugar-cane  attract  attention  at  one 
station  ;  broad  fields  of  velvety  pasture  land, 
en  dotted  with  cattle,  transform  the  solitariness 
of  another  into  active  life  ;   while  groups  of 
cocoanut  palms  skirt  the  white  coral  shores, 
under  whose  shade  may  be  discovered,  with  a 
glass,  the  primitive  dwellings  of  the  simple 
natives,  themselves  strolling  on  the  beach, 
fishing  in  the  sea  or  sporting  in  the  surf. 

"  The  approach  to  Honolulu,  as  the  steamer 
passes  the  remarkable    promontory  called 
Diamond  Head,  and  opens  to  view  the  exten- 
sive cocoanut  groves  of  Waikiki,  its  pretty 
cottages  dotting  the  shore,  the  shipping  and 
the  city  almost  buried  in  the  foliage  in  the 
distance,  with  the  lofty  background  of  serra- 
ted mountains  and  near  foreground  of  wind- 
e,t  combed,  snow-crested  breakers,  curling  many 
9  miles  to  the  westward,  is  exceedingly  pic- 
turesque, and  will  never  be  forgotten  by  a 
.j  stranger.     The  sudden  change  of  the  ocean 
J  color  is  a  peculiar  feature  in  this  beautiful 
scene,  the  land  rising  so  abruptly  that  the 
ocean  retains  its  dark,  blue  tint  within  a  mile 
or  less  of  the  shore,  and  passes  most  rapidly 
!  through  all  shades  of  the  marine  spectrum. 

0  The  depth  of  water  in  the  channels  between 
the  islands  is  two  miles." 

We  enter  the  open  doorway  of  the  Haw- 
aiian enclosure,  first  pausing  to  take  note  of 
the  display  of  bright-tinted  algae  of  familiar 
e  forms  and  of  ferns  much  less  familiar  with 

1  which  the  outside  of  the  barrier  cases  are 
decorated.    Here  are  Aspleniums,  Aspidi- 

B  urns,  Botrychiums,  Polypodiums  and  a  mul- 
j  titude  of  familiar  genera;  but  the  specific 
,  names  are  all  new  to  me.  Asplenium  nidus 
!  is  a  very  astonishing  fern,  so  different  in 
,  aspect  from  all  the  Aspleniums  known  to  us 
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that  it  seems  strange  it  should  be  ascribed  to 
the  same  genus.  Only  a  portion  of  the  large 
entire  frond  is  here,  but  it  looks  as  if  the 
whole  would  be  twelve  or  eighteen  inches  in 
length.  The  end  is  rounded,  and  the  linear 
enducia  are  attached  to  the  delicate  veins 
reaching  half-way  from  the  midrib  to  the 
border.  The  width  of  the  frond  is  about  five 
inches  The  gentleman  in  charge  of  the 
Hawaiian  exhibit,  seeing  my  interest  in  these 
fragments  of  vegetation,  offers  to  show  me  an 
elegant  collection  of  almost  all  the  ferns  of 
these  island  worlds  and  of  many  of  the  algae 
which  the  ocean  wave  casts  upon  their  shores. 
I  gladly  avail  myself  of  a  seat  and  a  quiet 
leisurely  look  at  the  more  than  one  hundred 
specimens,  *but  do  not  think  it  best  to  under- 
take any  detailed  description  of  them.  Doubt- 
less any  person  of  botanic  tastes  who  has  an 
hour  to  devote  to  such  investigation  can  have 
the  same  privilege  on  application. 

From  where  I  sit  can  be  seen  a  pretty 
painting  representing  a  deep,  deep  mountain 
gorge,  all  thickly  clad  with  vegetation  such  as 
this :  with  ferns,  hepaticse  and  mosses.  It  is 
claimed  that  while  the  flora  indiginous  to 
these  islands  is  not  numerous,  the  ferns, 
mosses,  lichens  and  algae  are  as  rich  as  can 
be  found  in  any  part  of  the  world.  About 
two  hundred  species  of  ferns  have  been  col- 
lected and  catalogued  already. 

Another  painting  presents  a  flat  marshy 
plain,  relieved  by  a  single  palm  tree  and  a 
pretty  wreath  of  sea- weeds,  shells  and  corals, 
enclosing  the  words  Aloha  America  (Love  to 
America),  1876,  is  neatly  framed  in  walnut, 
and  hangs  by  the  other  pictures. 

Several  specimens  of  a  frosty  looking  high 
mountain  plant,  having  a  tuft  of  slender 
leaves  six  inches  long  clad  in  a  white  velvety 
down,  are  suspended  around.  It  is  labeled 
Silver  Sword  Plant,  and  grows  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  from  8,000  to  12,000  feet.  It  bears  a 
long  spike  of  crimson  thistle-like  flowers  aod 
must  present  a  striking  appearance  to  the 
mountain  climber,  welcoming  him  to  the  glo- 
rious heights. 

My  attention  is  also  called  to  another  veg- 
etable curiosity — a  delicate  gauzy  cloak,  made 
of  the  loose  shaving-like  fibre  of  the  bark 
of  the  young  cocoanut  tree.  A  rain  cloak 
which  1  am  sure  I  have  seen  in  a  picture,  is 
only  a  coarse  net  of  cord,  in  every  mesh  of 
which  is  a  knot  of  long  grass,  effectually  re- 
pelling the  moisture  and  the  rain. 

Another  curiosity  of  costume  is  a  really 
beautiful  hat  for  festive  occasions.  It  is  a 
coronet  of  shining  straw-like  material,  as 
skillfully  braided  as  if  it  came  from  Tuscan 
hands. 

Really  beautiful  was  the  display  of  coral. 
The  branching  pink  variety  arranged  in  flow- 
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er-like  sprays  and  clusters  in  regular  crp- 
shaped  baskets  of  fungus  coral,  make  a  very 
novel  and  tempting  show  ;  and  purchasers  for 
these  pretty  hanging  baskets  are  not  wanting. 

The  semicircular  boxes  of  dark  polished 
wood  and  a  table  of  the  same  material  are 
beautiful  and  substantial,  and  in  the  scarcity 
of  manufactured  articles  from  these  islands 
will  surely  attract  purchasers.  Those  curious 
in  such  matters  will  be  pleased  with  the  neat 
and  tasteful  show  of  volcanic  substances,  and 
surprised  by  the  variety  and  delicacy  of  color 
and  the  fantastic  forms  of  these  jewels  of  the 
crater. 

A  pretty  little  bird's  nest  seemingly  made 
from  dark  brown-spun  glass  arrested  our  ad- 
miriDg  attention,  and  we  were  informed  that 
the  material  is  a  volcanic  product  and  is 
called  "Pele's  hair."  During  eruptions, 
when  the  fountains  of  fire  play  to  a  great 
height  and  drops  of  lava  are  thrown  in  all 
directions,  the  wind  spins  them  out  in  clear 
green  or  yellow  threads,  two  or  three  feet  long, 
which  catch  and  adhere  to  projecting  points. 
A  little  bird  with  a  strong  adventurous  bill 
finds  this  prepared  material  all  ready  at  hand 
— the  wildly  torn  hair  of  the  wind- vexed  fury 
of  the  volcano — and  build  of  it  a  home  of 
peace  and  love  in  the  safe  tree- top. 

I.  L.  Bird,  a  Scottish  lady,  who  visited 
these  islands  in  1874,  describes  in  glowing 
colors  the  vast  crater  of  Kilauea,  on  Hawaii : 
"  The  abyss,  which  really  is  at  a  height  of 
nearly  4,000  feet  on  the  flank  of  Mauna  Loa, 
has  the  appearance  of  a  great  pit  on  a  roll- 
ing plain.  But  such  a  pit !  It  is  nine  miles 
in  circumference,  and  its  lowest  area,  which 
not  long  ago  fell  about  300  feet,  just  as  ice  on 
a  pond  falls  when  the  water  below  it  is  with- 
drawn, covers  six  square  miles.  The  depth 
of  the  crater  varies  from  800  to  1,100  feet  in 
different  years,  according  as  the  molten  sea 
below  is  a  flow  or  ebb."  .... 

"Grand  eruptions  occur  at  intervals  with 
circumstances  of  indescribable  terror  and  dig- 
nity ;  but  Kilauea  does  not  limit  its  activity 
to  these  outbursts,  but  has  exhibited  its  mar- 
velous phenomena  through  all  known  time  in 
a  lake  or  lakes  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
crater  three  miles  from  this  side.  This  lake, 
the  Hale  man-man,  or  House  of  Everlasting 
Fire  of  the  Hawaiian  mythology,  the  abode 
of  the  dreaded  goddess  Pele,  is  approachable 
with  safety  except  during  an  eruption." 

With  safety,  but  not  without  great  labor 
and  many  tumbles,  did  the  travelers  reach 
the  lake  of  fire,  when  "  Suddenly,  just  above 
and  in  front,  gory  drops  were  tossed  in  air,  and 
springing  forwards,  we  stood  on  the  brink  of 
Hale  man- man,  which  was  about  35  feet 
below  us.  I  think  we  all  screamed,  I  know 
we  all  wept,  but  we  were  all  speechless,  for  a 
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new  glory  and  terror  had  been  added  to  th| 
earth.  It  is  the  most  unutterable  of  worJ 
derful  things.  The  words  of  common  speecl 
were  quite  useless.  It  is  unimaginable,  indef 
scribable,  a  sight  to  remember  forever,  a  sigh 
which  at  once  took  possession  of  every  fail 
ulty  of  sense  and  soul,  removing  one  altc 
gether  out  of  the  range  of  ordinary  life.  Her 
was  the  real '  bottomless  pit ' — '  the  fire  whicl 
is  not  quenched  ' — '  the  place  of  hell ' — '  thl 
lake  which  burneth  with  fire  and  brimstone,-] 
the  *  everlasting  burnings ' — the  fiery  sej 
whose  waves  are  never  weary.  There  wer 
groanings,  rumblings  and  detonations,  rusl 
iogs,  hissings  and  splashings  and  the  crasl 
ing  sound  of  breakers  on  the  coast,  but  it  ws 
the  surging  of  fiery  waves  upon  a  fiery  shore. 

The  soil  of  these  volcanic  isles  is  rich  an 
very  well  adapted  to  raising  sugar  cane,  ric< 
coffee  and  tobacco,  and  specimens  of  these  pre 
ducts  are  displayed.  The  sugar  cane  show 
measures  sixteen  feet,  I  think,  and  is  corre* 
pondingly  thick,  while  abundant  specimens  c 
sugar,  crude  and  refined,  show  that  this  brancl 
of  industry  is  not  neglected. 

Of  the  coffee  it  is  claimed  that  it  is  as  del 
cious  as  any  the  world  can  show,  far  surpaf 
sing  that  of  the  famed  island  of  Ceylon,  bul 
the  coffee  culture  is  not  yet  fully  developed 
It  grows  wild  in  the  woods  of  Hawaii,  anl 
when  at  a  certain  height,  the  trees  are  not  a| 
tacked  with  blight  as  in  the  lowland,  but  arf 
every  year  found  loaded  with  berries. 

The  rice  produced  equals  the  best  grown  if 
the  United  States,  having  a  fine  grain  anl 
yielding  abundant  crops ;  and  tobaceo  growl 
very  rank,  but  is  not  an  article  of  export. 

Indeed  all  the  tropical  products  flourish  i| 
the  islands  so  far  as  they  have  been  intrc 
duced,  and  many  of  the  fruits  and  grains  cj 
the  temperate  zone  have  been  successfull 
cultivated  on  the  highlands. 

There  are  no  wild  animals  except  such  a| 
have  escaped  from  the  control  of  the  herd! 
men,  no  snakes  or  frogs  and  few  venomou) 
reptiles  or  insects  of  any  kind. 

A  glass  case,  lined  with  familiar  tree  lichen  ! 
and  stocked  with  a  few  bright  plumage  1 
birds,  reminds  the  observer  that  the  fair  anl 
graceful  feathered  creation  is  not  entire! 
wanting  to  the  Hawaiian  isles ;  but  there  ar 
as  yet  not  many  birds. 

H.  R.  Hitchcock,  Inspector- General  c 
Schools  of  the  Hawaiian  Kingdom,  is  specia 
Commissioner  to  the  Centennial,  and  he  ver 
cordially  invited  us  into  the  little  sanctui 
where  he  keeps  his  records,  and  allowed  us  t 
examine  a  series  of  photographs  of  the  school! 
and  scholars  of  the  little  realm.     Thsre  arj 
now  242  schools  and  7,755  scholars  in  thl 
islands,  supported  by  the  government  at  a:| 
annual  espense  of  about  $40,000.      It  if 
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.  claimed  that  a  native  Hawaiian  who  cannot 
ji  read  or  write  is  rarely  to  be  met  with,  while 
J  institutions  for  more  advanced  instruction  are 
e|not  wanting.  * 

l|  Horrid  dwarfish,  grinning  caricatures  of 
c  the  human  form  displayed  in  one  of  the  cases 
01  remind  the  observer  of  the  idolatry  of  the  na- 
ti  tive  people  of  these  islands,  before  the  intro- 
ij  duction  of  a  better  light  by  Christian  mission- 
aries. I  believe  the  honor  of  the  enlightenment 
-  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  is  mainly  due  to  the 
js  Congregational  and  the  Presbyterian  denomi- 
m nations;  and  surely  there  is  no  more  glorious 
h,  work  on  earth  than  the  elevation  of  degraded 
graces — the  unfolding  to  their  understanding 
a, the  existence  of  a  loving  and  beneficent 
divine  being — and  the  awakening  of  their 
k,  darkened  minds  to  a  sense  of  moral  respon- 
sibility. But  the  evils  and  vices  which  have 
0lbeen  introduced  into  these  regions  by  inter- 
course with  other  nations  have  had  a  destruc- 
tive tendency ;  and  according  to  late  census 
o  statistics  the  native  race  has  diminished  in 
^[numbers  about  14  per  cent,  during  the  six 


111    *  H.  R.  Hitchcock,  at  the  late  Educational  Con- 
ls  ference  gave  some  particulars  of  the  schools  of 
Hawaii.   He  said  that  the  civilization  of  Hawaii  was 
j  an  offcshoot  from  that  of  America,  consequently  re- 
d'sembled   it  in  many  particulars.    The  common 
3(  schools  were  very  elementary,  as  was  the  language 
it  I  in  which  they  were  taught.     There  were  select 
r|  schools  where  pupils  could  learn  English.    In  the 
colleges  languages  are  not  a  regular  feature  of  the 
course.    The  attempt  had  been  made  to  teach  Latin 
II  and  Greek  through  the  medium  of  HawaiiaD,  but  it 
Q(  had  not  proved  a  success.  In  common  schools  some 
gof  the  features  of  industrial  schools  had  been  added 
with  good  success.    The  pupils  had  three  hours  of 
,  school  and  three  hours  of  work  daily.    A  little  plot 
"'of  land,  an  acre  or  less,  around  every  school-house, 
fOibelonged  to  it;  and  this  it  was  the  business  of  the 
0  pupils  and  their  teachers  to  keep  in  thorough  cul- 
tivation ;  they  planted  flowers,  trees  and  vegetables. 
■The  girls  learned  housework,  gardening  and  needle- 
work in  their  hours  of  labor.    The  schools  are  sup- 
a  ported  by  a  tax  of  $2  on  every  male  from  twenty  to 
Isi fifty  years  of  age.    The  labor  performed  is  paid  for, 
ill  and  most  of  the  money  goes  to  the  children.  Last 
year  1,200  children,  in  forty  schools,  were  paid 
$2,500  in  cash.    They  have  from  twenty  to  thirty 
acres  under  cultivation,  the  fruits  of  which  have 
!e(!not  yet  been  sold,  and  the  boys  built,  without  pay, 
Dtiwith  the  help  of  their  teachers,  last  year,  about 
»lj  1,000  fathoms  of  stone  wall.   A  question  was  asked 
ir|as  to  benevolent  institutions.    Answered — Here  is 
a  hospital  free  to  all  who  need  it.    "Are  there  any 
orphan  asylums?"    "No,  for  every  Hawaiian  boy 
0  and  girl  has  any  number  of  affectionate  fathers  and 
ia  mothers."    (Great  laughter  )    Explained  by  saying 
;«that  the  whole  race  regards  all  its  members  as 
J  relations;   any  member  of  it  is  ready  to  take  as 
his  own  any  Hawaiian  child  who  is  parentless. 
^((!<  Hawaiian  civilization  sprang  from  America,"  we 
olwere  told.    Now,  is  there  nothing  that  America  can 
jri  learn  from  Hawaii  in  this  regard  ?   Which  indicates 
Jj,  the  higher,  more  Christianized  civilization — our  car- 
avanserais of  infants  in  blue  checked  garments, 
,  their  adopted  children  in  their  tappa  robes  ? 


years  from  1866  to  1872,  while  the  foreign 
population  increased  25  per  cent,  in  the  same 
time.    Rather  a  sad  outlook  for 

"The  summer  isles  of  Eden,  glowing 

In  dark,  purple  spheres  of  sea."C     S.  R. 

From  Scribner's  Monthly. 
THE  FLOOD  OF  YEARS. 

BY  WILLIAM  CULLEN  BRYANT. 

A  Mighty  Hand,  from  an  exhaustless  urn, 
Pours  forth  the  never-ending  Flood  of  Years 
Among  the  nations.    How  the  rushing  waves 
Bear  all  before  them  ?    On  their  foremost  edge, 
And  there  alone,  is  Life  ;  the  Present  there 
Tosses  and  foams  and  fills  the  air  with  roar 
Of  mingled  noises.    There  are  they  who  toil, 
And  they  who  strive,  and  they  who  feast,  and  they 
Who  hurry  to  and  fro.    The  sturdy  hind — 
Woodman  and  delver  with  the  spade— are  there, 
And  busy  artisan  beside  his  bench, 
And  pallid  student  with  his  written  roll, 
A  moment  on  the  mounting  billow  seen — 
The  flood  sweeps  over  them  and  they  are  gone. 
There  grc  ups  of  revelers,  whose  brows  are  twined 
With  roses,  ride  the  topmost  swell  awhile, 
And  as  they  raise  their  flowing  cups  to  touch 
The  clinking  brim  to  brim,  are  whirled  beneath 
The  waves  and  disappear.    I  hear  the  jar 
Of  beaten  drums,  and  thunders  that  break  forth 
From  cannon,  where  the  advancing  billow  sends 
Up  to  the  sight  long  files  of  armed  men, 
That  hurry  to  the  charge  through  flame  and  smoke. 
The  torrent  bears  them  under,  whelmed  and  hid, 
Slayer  and  slain,  in  heaps  of  bloody  foam, 
Down  go  the  steed  and  rider  ;  the  plumed  chief 
Sinks  with  his  followers  ;  the  head  that  wears 
The  imperial  diadem  goes  down  beside 
The  felon's  with  cropped  ear  and  branded  cheek. 
A  funeral  train — the  torrent  sweeps  away 
Bearers  and  bier  and  mourners.    By  the  bed 
Of  one  who  dies  men  gather  sorrowing, 
And  women  weep  aloud  ;  the  flood  rolls  on  ; 
The  wail  is  stifled,  and  the  sobbing  group 
Borne  under.    Hark  to  that  shrill  sudden  shout — 
The  cry  of  an  applauding  multitude 
Swayed  by  some  loud-tongued  orator  who  wields 
The  living  mass,  as  if  he  were  its  soul. 
The  waters  choke  the  shout  and  all  is  still. 
Lo,  next,  a  kneeling  crowd  and  one  who  spreads 
The  hands  in  prayer;  the  engulfing  wave  o'ertakes 
And  swallows  them  and  him.    A  sculptor  wields 
The  chisel,  and  the  stricken  marble  grows 
To  beauty  ;  at  his  easel,  eager-eyed, 
A  painter  stands,  and  sunshine,  at  his  touch, 
Gathers  upon  the  canvas,  and  life  glows ; 
A  poet,  as  he  paces  to  and  fro, 
Murmurs  his  sounding  lines.    Awhile  they  ride 
The  advancing  billow,  till  its  tossing  crest 
Strikes  them  and  flings  them  under  while  their 
tasks 

Are  yet  unfinished.    See  a  mother  smile 
On  her  young  babe  that  smiles  to  her  again — 
The  torrent  wrests  it  from  her  arms;  she  shrieks, 
And  weeps,  and  midst  her  tears  is  carried  down. 
A  beam  like  that  of  moonlight  turns  the  spray 
To  glistening  pearls  ;  two  lovers,  hand  in  hand, 
Rise  on  the  billowy  swell  and  fondly  look 
Into  each  other's  eyes.    The  rushing  flood 
Flings  them  apart ;  the  youth  goes  down  ;  the  maid, 
With  hands  outstretched  in  vain  and  streaming 
eyes, 

Waits  for  the  next  high  wave  to  follow  him. 
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An  aged  man  succeeds  ;  his  bending  form 
Sinks  slowly  ;  mingling  with  the  sullen  stream 
Gleam  the  white  locks  and  then  are  seen  no  more. 

Lo,  wider  grows  the  stream  ;  a  sea-like  flood 
Saps  earth's  walled  cities  ;  massive  palaces 
Crumble  before  it ;  fortresses  and  towers 
Dissolve  in  the  swift  waters ;  populous  realms 
Swept  by  the  torrent,  see  their  ancient  tribes 
Engulfed  and  lost,  their  very  languages 
Stifled  and  never  to  be  uttered  more. 

I  pause  and  turn  my  eyes  and,  looking  back 
Where  that  tumultuous  flood  has  passed,  I  see 
The  silent  Ocean  of  the  Past,  a  waste 
Of  waters  weltering  over  graves,  its  shores 
Strewn  with  the  wreck  of  fleets,  where  mast  and 
hull 

Drop  away  piecemeal ;  battlemented  walls 
Frown  idly,  green  with  moss,  and  temples  stand 
Unroofed,  forsaken  by  the  worshippers. 
There  lie  memorial  stones,  whence  time  has  gnawed 
The  graven  legends,  thrones  of  kings  o'erturned, 
The  broken  altars  of  forgotten  gods, 
Foundations  of  old  cities  and  long  streets 
Where  never  fall  of  human  foot  is  heard 
Upon  the  desolate  pavement.    1  behold 
Dim  glimmerings  of  lost  jewels  far  within 
The  sleeping  waters,  diamond,  sardonyx, 
Ruby  and  topaz,  pearl  and  chrysolite, 
Oace  glittering  at  the  banquet  on  fair  brows 
That  long  ago  were  dust ;  and  all  around, 
Strewn  on  the  waters  of  that  silent  sea, 
Are  withering  bridal  wreaths,  and  glossy  locks 
Shorn  from  fair  brows  by  lovi'ng  hands,  and  scrolls 
O'erwritten, — haply  with  fond  words  of  love 
And  vows  of  friendship— and  fair  pages  flung  ^ 
Fresh  from  the  printer's  engine.    There  they  lie 
A  moment  and  then  sink  away  from  sight. 

1  look,  and  the  quick  tears  are  in  my  eyes, 
For  I  behold,  in  every  one  of  these, 
A  blighted  hope,  a  separate  history 
Of  human  sorrow,  telling  of  dear  ties 
Suddenly  brokea,  dreams  of  happine.ss 
Dissolved  in  air,  and  happy  days,  too  brief, 
That  sorrowfully  ended,  and  I  think 
How  painfully  must  the  poor  heart  have  beat 
In  bosoms  without  number,  as  the  blow 
Was  struck  that  slew  their  hope  or  broke  their 
peace. 

Sadly  I  turn,  and  look  before,  where  yet 
The  Flood  must  pass,  and  I  behold  a  mist 
Where  swarm  dissolving  forms,  the  brood  of  Hope, 
Divinely  fair,  that  rest  on  banks  of  flowers 
Or  wander  among  rainbows,  fading  soon 
And  reappearing,  haply  giving  place 
To  shapes  of  grisly  aspect,  such  as  Fear 
Molds  from  the  idle  air  ;  where  serpents  lift 
'ihe  head  to  strike,  and  skeletons  stretch  forth 
The  bony  arm  in  menace.    Further  on 
A  belt  of  darkness  seems  to  bar  the  way, 
Long,  low  and  distant,  where  the  Life  that  Is 
Touches  the  Life  to  Come.    The  Flood  of  Years 
Rolls  toward  it,  near  and  nearer.    It  must  pass 
That  dismal  barrier.    What  is  there  beyond  ? 
Hear  what  the  wise  and  good  have  said.  Beyond 
That  belt  of  darkness  still  the  years  roll  on 
More  gently,  but  with  not  lees  mighty  sweep. 
They  gather  up  again  and  softly  bear 
All  the  sweet  lives  that  late  were  overwhelmed 
And  lost  to  sight — all  that  in  them  was  good, 
Noble,  and  truly  great  and  worthy  of  love — 
The  lives  of  infants  and  ingenuous  youths, 
Sages  and  saintly  women  who  have  made 
Their  households  happy — all  are  raised  and  borne 
By  that  great  current  in  its  onward  sweep, 


Wandering  and  rippling  with  caressing  waves 
Around  green  islands,  fragrant  with  the  breath 
Of  flowers  that  never  wither.    So  they  pass, 
From  stage  to  stage,  along  the  shining  course 
Of  that  fair  river  broadening  like  a  sea. 
As  its  smooth  eddies  curl  along  their  way, 
They  bring  old  friends  together  ;  hands  are  claspc 
In  joy  unspeakable  ;  the  mother's  arms 
Again  are  folded  round  the  child  she  loved 
And  lost.    Old  sorrows  are  forgotten  now, 
Or  but  remembered  to  make  sweet  the  hour 
That  overpays  them  ;  wounded  hearts  that  bled 
Or  broke  are  healed  forever.    In  the  room 
Of  this  grief-shadowed  Present  there  shall  be 
A  Present  in  whose  reign  no  grief  shall  gnaw 
The  heart,  and  never  shall  a  tender  tie 
Be  broken — in  whose  reign  the  eternal  Change 
That  waits  on  growth  and  action  shall  proceed 
With  everlasting  Concord  hand  in  hand. 


NOTICES. 

The  Committee  of  the  Southern  Q  M.  on  Circul 
Meetings  has  appointed  one  to  be  held  at  Cecil  j 
H  ,  Kent  county,  Maryland,  on  the  second  First-df 
in  the  Eighth  month,  1876,  the  13th  of  the  mont 
Friends  from  other  places  feeling  so  inclined  a 
invited  to  attend  with  the  committee.  Richard  I 
Turner  is  the  correspondent,  whose  address  is  St 
Pond,  Kent  county,  Md. 

Darby  Circular  Meeting,  which  will  occur  61 
inst.,  can  be  reached  (within  two  or  three  squarel 
by  Walnut  st.  cars,  Darby  Branch,  requiring  abol 
one  and  a  half  hours  for  the  trip. 

Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting  will  be  hel 
Eighth  mouth  8th,  1876,  at  10  A.  M.,  in  the  Vail 
Meeting-house.  Special  arrangements  have  belj 
made  to  convey  Friends,  on  that  day,  to  Ellwo<jj 
Thomas'  lane,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  frc  j 
the  Meeting-house. 

Trains  leave  the  Reading  Depot,  Thirteenth  aj 
Callowhill  streets,  at  7£  o'clock,  A.  M.,  on  Thiii 
day. 

Members  of  the  Select  Meeting  will  take  the  o| 
o'clock,  P.  M.,  train,  on  Second-day,  from  the  sai  j 
depot,  for  Port  Kennedy,  where  Friends  will  mi|[ 
them. 

The  return  train  will  leave  for  the  city  about  fill 
o'clock,  P.  M.,  on  Third-day  afternoon.  Tick' 
good  both  going  and  returning  on  Second  aJ 
Third-days  will  be  issued  at  sixty-five  cents  the  tr 

Ask  for  Quarterly  Meeting  tickets. 


ITEMS. 

The  ex  Queen  Isabella  is  now  on  the  eve  of  1 
return  to  Spain,  and  has  written  a  letter  of  thai 
to  President  McMahon,  thanking  him  for  kindm 
to  her  during  her  eight  years'  residence  in  Fran  , 

Appleton's  Journal  announces  that  Prof.  Huxj 
will  visit  this  country  this  summer,  arriving  h  J 
early  next  month.    His  stay  will  be  very  brief,  tl 
he  has,  nevertheless,  conseated  to  give  three  hi 
. tures  before  his  departure. 

The  French  Republican  press  lately  made  an 
tack  upon  the  Jesuits,  alleging  that  they  had  frai 
ulently  forewarned  the  students  of  their  colh 
concerning  the  subjects  of  examination  at  the  Po 
technic.  The  matter  became  the  subject  of  le£ 
inquiry,  and  judgment  was  given  against  the  nev 
papers.  Steps  are  being  taken  everywhere  to  pe 
tion  the  Chambers  to  expel  the  Jesuits  from  Fran 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THOUGHTS  ON  EDUCATION. 


The  system  of  memorizing,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  cramming  of  children's  memories 

wjsnth  a  certain  body  of  facts  whose  underlying 
principles  they  do  not  understand,  constitutes 
the  main  feature  of  popular  education  ;  but 

^whether  it  is  correspondingly  practical  and 
beneficial  is  questionable,  as  it  substantially 
ienies  the  proper  exercise  of  those  more  solid 

^faculties  which  bring  with  them  a  more  solid 

"remuneration. 

It  must  be  conceded  that  we  find  in  chil- 
dren everything  in  the  embryo  state  that  we 
sxpect  to  find  perfected  in  adults;  as  they 
have  arms  which  are  not  as  strong,  and  as 
they  have  memories  which  are  not  as  well 
Jtored,  so  they  must  have  understandings 
which  are  not  as  capable ;  if,  therefore,  we 

Detrain  the  members  of  the  body  and  the  mem- 
)ry,  why  shall  we  not  also  favor  the  under- 
handing,  seeing  that  it,  too,  is  a  faculty  of 
the  mind  ?  Can  it  be  that  it  is  a  gift  vouch- 
safed  only  as  we  approach  maturity?  With- 
Centering  the  mazes  of  metaphysics,it  can  be 
proven  to  any  candid  and  observant  mind  that 
3hildren  have  both  the  faculty  of  understand- 
ing and  the  disposition  to  exercise  it,  unless 
rebuffed  by  unappreciative  parents  or  thwart- 
ed by. immersion  in  the  memorizing  process. 

JJWhat  parent  of  a  healthy  child  has  not  seen 
the  time  when  it  has  poured  forth  its  reasoning 
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interrogatories  for  explanations  of  tilings 
around  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  alike  amuse, 
instruct  and  astonish  the  hearer?  Now,  such 
interrogatories  are  not  a  mere  symptom  of  idle 
curiosity,  but  a  spontaneous  evidence  of  the 
reasoning  powers  craving  opportunity  for  de- 
velopment. But  parents  and  teachers  are 
alike  too  busy,  and  find  it  too  much  out  of 
the  grooved  arrangement  of  education  to 
enter  upon  this  question  and  answer  system 
of  philosophy;  neither  do  they  know  that, 
like  the  wind,  the  questions  arise  at  unexpect- 
ed moments,  and  it' not  then  met  with  ration- 
al replies,  the  opportunity  for  instruction  is 
lost  for  the  time — perhaps  forever. 

The  grooved  system  would,  indeed,  be  very 
convenient  and  commendable  if  nature  re- 
sponded to  it,  and  it  would  likewise  be  on- 
venient  if  we  could  appoint  days  for  wind 
and  shower  and  sunshine  ;  but  the  phei  om- 
ena  of  mind,  as  well  as  that  of  nature,  is  not 
altogether  within  our  control,  aud  as  we  must 
sail  our  ships  when  there  is  wind,  catch  water 
when  there  is  rain,  and  make  hay  when  tfa  re 
is  sun,  so  must  we,  likewise,  stand  prepared 
to  harmonize  instruction  with  the  peculiar 
seasons  and  variations  of  the  human  mind. 
Times  differ  and  minds  differ ;  but  ir  is  im- 
possible to  expect  from  the  ultra organizition 
of  schools  a  recognition  of  th*  se  facts  ;  all 
that  wholesale  and  mechanical  processes  can 
bestow  they  can  give;  but  in  asking  of  them 
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needed  discrimination  or  adaptable  alteration, 
we  ask  of  the  system  an  inconsistency— a  field 
for  each  or  every  few  sheep,  and  a  correspond- 
ing increase  in  shepherds.  We  can  place  a 
chijd  at  a  book  and  desk  from  nine  till  two, 
but  if  its  mind  should  not  happen  to  be  fav- 
orably conditioned  for  the  reception  of  its 
task  the  effort  will  prove  fruitless ;  conse- 
quently there  is  an  immense  amount  of 
precious  time  lost  in  schools,  which  for  the 
benefit  of  both  body  and  mind,  could  be  bet- 
ter employed  in  domestic  and  manual  pur- 
suits. Many  of  the  most  practical  and  ben- 
eficent minds  have  been  those  vthcse  knowl- 
edge was  obtained  during  the  intervals  of 
labor.  A  child  often  cannot  retain  a  matter 
after  a  long  period  of  study  or  attention, 
while  at  another  time,  when  the  mind  happens 
to  be  favorably  conditioned,  it  wjII  receive 
from  some  mere  casual  observation  an  endur- 
ing impression,  just  because  the  door  of  the 
mird  is  open  at  the  time. 

The  mechanical  lives  which  so  many  per- 
sons live,  though  abundantly  active  in  passing 
pursuits,  are  the  results  of  a  memorized  edu- 
cation. They  have  recourse  to  the  storehouse 
— memory— wherein  is  stored  the  imperfect 
gatherings  of  earlier  years  with  such  iuforma- 
iim  as  they  have  gained  in  more  mature 
life;  but  they  have  not  been,  nor  are  they, 
harvesters  of  the  ripened  grains  of  thought  as 
formed  by  the  combined  and  harmonious 
operation  of  all  the  faculties.  They  have, 
indeed,  as  Herbert  Spencer  says,  been  edu- 
cated to  become  masterly  cits,  posters  of 
ledgers  and  graspers  of  dollars  and  cents ; 
but  they  have  not  been  prepared  to  unite 
with  business  the  thoughtful  lives  which  ele- 
vate men  above  mere  physical  instincts,  and 
comport  with  a  higher  dignity  and  destiny. 
They  understand  little  as  existing  in  relation 
to  their  inner  life ;  their  knowledge,  like 
their  end  in  view,  is  passing  and  outward. 
They  must  have  the  means  or  money  to  meet 
the  demands  of  fast  living,  and  to  prepare 
for  obtaining  those  means  they  must  have  a 
fast  education,  which  excludes  wisdom  and 
virtue,  and  substitutes  in  various  grades  low 
cunning  and  hypocrisy.  Sometimes,  when 
favored  by  circumstances,  they  will  take  an 
(understanding  turn  at  maturity ;  but  even 
then  they  will  have  to  return  in  a  measure  to 
£rst  principles,  and  cannot  bring  up  the 
memorized  cud  they  swallowed  in  youth. 
Some  suppose  they  are  doing  so,  and  flatter 
the  memorizing  system  by  attributing  this 
advantage  to  it ;  but  in  reality  the  credit  is 
only  due  to  their  reformed  endeavors,  which 
could  more  readily  recognize  an  entirely  new 
matter  than  an  old  one  entangled  amid  the 
complexities  of  the  memorized  plan. 

The  seeds  of  knowledge  are  both  experimen- 


tal, or  original,  and  acquired — the  former  e 
most  valuable.    For  either,  the  soil  of  p 
mind  must  undergo  a  preparation  ;  the  se-la 
are  sown  and  sprout  and  grow,  they  are  hf- 
vested,  threshed  and   screened,  and  are  It 
till  then  ready  for  the  storehouse,  memor, 
the  last  and  least  effort  in  the  woik.  I|t 
educators  put  the  last  first,  and  make 
least  greatest ;  mostly,  or  wholly  discounl 
nancing  the  body  of  the  work.    A  fare 
can  buy  wheat  and  store  it  in  his  granary 
short  notice,  but  only  when  it  is  of  his  oil 
raising  is  it  truly  bis,  and  this  requires 
labor  of  a  season.    Correspondingly,  bo 
worms  may  memorize  other  men's  thougl 
but  only   what    they    have  experienc 
reasoned  and  understood  can  they  clam 
truly  their  own.    As  the  memory  is  but  < 
of  the  list  of  faculties  essential  for  the  acq* 
ition  or  retention  of  knowledge,  that  canno! 
called  knowledge  which  has  not  recognized 
entire  list  in  its  formation — ami  among  th  q 
the  understanding.    While  memory  sliglijy 
assists  in  the  procurement  of  knowledge,  jr 
retaining  facts  while  they   are  mouldedp 
the  reasoning  faculties,  it  is  in  its  general  j|d 
enlarged  capacity  a  receptacle  for  perfec 
knowledge  ;  knowledge  is  consequent  u 
understanding,  and  understanding  consequ 
upon  the  operation  of  the  reasoning  faculti 
which  investigate  the  truth  or  falsity  of 
communications  presented  directly  or  ii 
rectly  through  the  perceptive  faculties 
the  reasoning  operation  requires  time  i 
patience,  it  is  apparent  that  just  here  ar 
the  antipathy  to  the  understanding  pro< 
and  the  preferment  of  the  hasty,  supeifi 
system  in  vogue.    There  is  also  a  reason 
consequent  upon  knowledge,  as  the  poet  s 
"  How  can  we  reason  but  from  what 
know?"   But  this  reasoning  applies  m 
particularly  to  the  researches  of  mature  mi 
and  to  our  finite  conceptions  of  the  infir 
It  is  only  in  a  very  limited  sense  that 
know  what  we  reason  from  by  the  fori 
elementary  process  adapted  to  growing  mil 
and  it  is  this  limited,  unprepared,  uninv< 
gated  mock-knowledge  that  popular  educa: 
forces  directly  to  the  memory  as  a  vul 
guest  that  pays  no  respect  to  the  order  of 
household.    What  may  be  called  spiri 
knowledge,  or  more  especially  sudden  me: 
illuminations  or  visions,   are  the  indi 
effect  of  preceding  correlative  experience 
one  form  or  another,  and  coming  in  s 
certain  period   with   all  the  flood-tide 
truth,   they   obtain   that  instant  reco 
tion    of    the    reasoning    faculties  wl 
the  ordinary  communications  require  a  <|h 
sideradon  of.    It  might  be  thought  that  n 
Apostle  Paul  had  had  no  preparatory  exj 
ences  calculated  to   elicit  the  vision  wl  1 
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marked  his  conversion ;  for  a  bad  man,  it 
might  b3  sa'd,  could  not  be  sensitive  to  the 
Experience  of  goodness,  which  experience 
must  precede  illumination  ;  but  he  really  had 
kicked  against  the  pricks  so  strenuously,  and 
had  done  violence  so  long  to  a  better  principle 
that  was,  no  doubt, struggling  pent  up  within 
him,  that,  at  the  climax,  it  asserted  its  su- 
premacy in  the  volcanic  manner  it  did. 

It  would  be  well  if  less  confidence  were  re- 
posed in  schools  of  any  kind  for  the  young, 
and  a  greater  interest  manifested  in  the  cause 
o(  practical  education  within  the  sacred  pre- 
cincts of  homes.  Parents,  and  particularly 
those  possessing  the  opportunities  and  advan- 
tages of  parents,  cannot  be  said  to  live  for 
Iheir  children  while  they  make  a  business  of 
ntru^ting  to  strangers  the  tenderest  duty  con- 
nected with  them.  A  home  process  of  edu- 
cation that  might  induce  thought  and  delib- 
eration, would  be  calculated  to  save  our  youth 
from  many  sorrowful  pitfalls,  and  reward  them 
with  an  enjoyment  of  all  sober  things  which 
the  present  superficiality  and  impetuosity 
denies.  As  patience  and  self  denial  should 
Jbe  the  first  lessons  of  the  cradle,  they  should 
c  be  equally  the  first  in  intellectual  education  ; 
Jthus,  by  the  exercise  of  patience  under 
nature's  slow  and  steady  process,  and  by 
withholding  our  rash  endeavors  in  which  it 
does  not  acquiesce,  we  could  gain  a  point  in 
wisdom  from  which  could  be  seen  sad  errors 
in  the  past  and  happier  prospects  in  the  future. 

F.  L. 

n    Seventh  mo.  13th,  187G. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
ELIZABETH  COMFORT. 

On  reading  the  record  of  the  death  of  our 
venerated  friend  Elizabeth  Comfort,  the 
thought  presented  that  some  little  tribute  to 
"Jher  memory  was  due  from  survivors,  many  of 
"whom  can  recall  with  grateful  feelings  the 
savor  of  her  sweet  ministrations  in  our 
gathered  assemblies,  as  also  in  the  social 
minglings,  they  were  permitted  to  enjoy.  In 
the  exercise  of  the  gifts  conferred  upon  her, 
there  was  evidence  furnished  of  a  clear  and 
quick  discernment,  a  calm  and  patient  abiding 
until  the  word  of  command  wasgiven.  In  ex- 
hortation she  was  fervent,  and  earnest  in  ad- 
vocating an  adherence  to  fundamental  prin- 
ciples—close  at  her  Master's  feet  in  humble 
prayer  when  trials  assailed  and  threatened  to 
jostle  the  ark ;  pure  in  her  teachings,  both 
public  and  private;  the  sweetness  of  the  in- 
cense she  offered  is  precious  to  remember. 
Hers  was  a  life  of  tranquil  peace,  serenity 
and  joy,  consequent  upjn  a  cheerful  and 
ready  obedience  to  the  requirements  of  duty ; 
ever  watchful  and  careful  that  neither  word 
nor  deed  should  wound  the  tender  vine  or 


check  the  ripening  of  the  early  fruit.  Es- 
pecially was  our  beloved  friend  endeared  to 
those  young  in  years.  Her  gentle,  loving 
spirit  could  appreciate  the  tender  sensitive- 
ness of  the  youthful  heart,  and  her  amiable 
leniency  could  even  look  upon  the  frivolities 
and  many  departures  from  simplicity  with 
loving  charity  and  trusting  hope  that,  as  in 
the  outward  creation  the  brilliant  blossoms 
are  succeeded  by  rich  fruits,  so  in  human 
experiences,  the  indulgences  in  gaiety  and  the 
refinements  of  taste  in  outward  things  may 
in  due  time  give  place  to  more  serious  and 
enduring  delights  and  pursuits,  leading  ulti- 
mately to  the  attainment  of  purity  and  Chris- 
tian perfection.  In  this  position  we  viewed 
our  beloved  friend,  and  in  encouraging  others 
to  imitate  her  beautiful  example,  we  can  only 
cite  them  to  the  bountiful  Source  whence  her 
strength  was  derived.  This  will  ever  confer 
upon  the  watchful,  humble  and  obedient  the 
same  peaceful  quiet,  rest  and  assurance  for- 
ever. ^    S.  C.  H. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
RIGHTEOUSNESS. 

"  Blessed  are  they  who  do  hunger  and  thirst 
after  righteousness,  for  they  shall  be  filled," 
were  the  assuring  words  of  the  Great  Teacher 
to  his  waiting  disciples.  The  language  is 
very  plain  ;  there  is  no  speculation  or  uncer- 
tainty in  its  meaning.  It  carries  conviction 
of  its  truth  to  the  inner  consciousness  of  every 
thoughtful  mind. 

But  we  can  best  understand  the  fullness 
and  force  of  its  application  to  the  higher 
wants  of  our  nature,  when  we  consider  the 
people  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  and  their 
surroundings.  The  land  of  Syria  has  always 
been  subjected  to  great  drouths  ;  water  in 
many  parts  is  scarce,  and  famines  are  frequent. 
The  well  or  flowing  spring  became  the  syn- 
onym for  plenty  and  prosperity,  and  a  dry 
and  parched  land  was  looked  upon  as  a  fit 
emblem  of  spiritual  dearth  and  decay. 

Hence,  with  that  divine  insight  which  pre- 
eminently marks  His  sonship  with  the  All- 
See'ng,  Jesus  appeals  to  the  condition  of 
their  outward  lives,  and  makes  the  necessi- 
ties with  which  they  were  so  familiar,  the 
means  of  spiritual  instruction. 

They  well  knew  how  overmastering  were 
the  pangs  of  hunger  and  th;rst,  and  how  they 
consume  the  life  and  destroy  every  desire  for 
existence.  Taking  in  this  thought,  how  must 
their  hearts  have  throbbed  with  emotion  at 
the  promise  conveyed  in  the  words  of  the 
Master!  Ibis  hungering  and  thirsting  alter 
righteousness,  then,  is  to  the  soul  what  famine 
is  to  the  physical  being.  Tbere  must,  of 
necessity,  be  a  feeling  of  spiritual  want — the 
awakening  to  a  sense  of  need  must  be  exper- 
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ienced,  before  the  promise  of  Jesus  has  ap- 
plication. And  who  is  there,  in  the  full  pos- 
session of  the  rational  faculties  with  which 
we  are  so  abundantly  endowed,  that  has  not 
known  this  hungering  after  the  better  things 
of  the  spirit  ?  for  righteousness  is  that  high 
standard  of  moral  purity  to  which  the  soul 
aspires  when  it  comes  to  realize  the  condi- 
tions upon  which  its  present  and  ultimate 
happiness  depends. 

As  in  the  outward,  when  the  desire  for 
food  takes  possession  of  the  individual,  every 
other  want  is  forgotten,  so  with  that  which  is 
the  true  life,  the  want — when  it  becomes  the 
one  desire  of  the  life — must  be  met ;  the  long- 
ing must  be  satisfied.  And  the  promise  that 
this  is  sure  and  certain  is  as  encouraging  for 
us  as  it  was  for  the  disciples  to  whom  it  was 
given. 

The  want  of  outward  food  may  not  be  sup- 
plied, thousands  have  died  in  the  agonies  of 
starvation — thousands  have  perished  in  awful 
torment,  craving  the  cooling  draught  of  re- 
freshing water — but  the  assurance  of  Jesus 
leaves  no  room  for  doubt  or  fear  respecting 
the  wants  of  the  soul.  There  is  bread  enough 
and  to  spare  in  the  Father  's  house,  and  there 
is  a  river  whose  stream  maketh  glad  the  whole 
heritage  of  God. 

"  Ho !  every  one  who  thirsteth,"  saith  the 
inspired  prophet;  "come  ye  to  this  water, 
and  ye  that  have  no  money,  come  ye  and  buy 
wine  and  milk,  without  money  and  without 
price ! "  What  a  rebuke  to  the  self-suf- 
ficiency of  our  hearts,  which  are  so  prone  to 
offer  some  tattered  ceremony  hoary  with  age, 
some  creed  that  bears  on  its  face  the  image 
and  superscription  of  its  human  origin,  rather 
than  take  freely  of  the  Father's  bounty,  so 
freely  offered.  The  righteousness  which  the 
soul  craves  is  its  divine  inheritance.  All 
that  our  Heavenly  Father  asks  in  return  is 
that  we  be  true  to  the  promptings  of  His  in- 
dwelling spirit,  which  ever  leads  into  the  fresh 
pastures  of  His  love. 

There  need  be  no  mistake  in  this  matter. 
Said  the  psalmist.  "  I  shall  be  satisfied  when 
I  awake  in  Thy  likeness."  Let  it  be  the  de- 
sire of  onr  hearts  to  be  conformed  to  this 
Divine  pattern,  and  the  promised  blessing  will 
be  granted.  L.  J.  R. 

Eighth  mo.,  1876. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE   INDIANS — GENEEAL   CUSTER'S  UNPRO- 
VOKED ASSAULT  UPON  THE  SIOUX  INDIANS. 

Custer's  unsuccessful  attack  upon  these 
Indians,  in  which  he  and  the  soldiers  under 
his  command  lost  their  lives,  has  been  the 
theme  of  much  comment  by  many  newspaper 
editors,  especially  those  who  are  unfriendly 


to  the  red  men,  and  who  appear  willin 
indirectly,  at  least,  to  encourage  their  exte 
mination. 

As  the  subject  is  one  of  much  interest  i 
Friends,  I  will   endeavor  to  analyze  ai  c 
expose  the  false  representation  widely  ditser  b 
inated  in  relation  to  the  question,  who  til  i 
assailants  really  were,  whether  the  soldiers  <|  | 
the  Indians.    There  is  not  the  slightest  e^l  | 
dence  that  these  Indians  were  the  assailan 
or  aggressors.   Neither  Gen.  Crook,  who  w  | 
the  chief  commander  of  the  expedition,  n« 
his  subordinates,  Generals  Custer,  Reno  ar 
Gibbons,  have  published  any  evidence  th  j 
these  Sioux  were  upon  the  war-path,  or  th 
they  had  any  reason  to  suspect  that  it  w  , 
the  Indians'  intention  to  engage  in  hostility 

At  the  time  they  were  so  wantonly  assail*  \ 
by  Custer  and  Reno,  they  were  quietly  occ  ; 
pying  their  own  land  and  village,  numberii 
about  four  or  five  thousand  men,  women  ai  ,] 
children.    The  suggestion   that  they  su  ; 
rounded  themselves  with  their  families  wh< 
preparing  for  active  hostilities,  is  too  impro 
able  to  merit  attention.  The  only  pretext  f|  \ 
the  assault,  that  I  have  seen  published,  wl  | 
that  the  Sioux  or  some  of  their  band  hJ 
stolen  five  beeves  from  the  settlers  or  til  ( 
army.    It  appears  that  Custer,  or  more  esp 
cially  Gen.  Crook,  did  not  wait  to  ascerta  j 
if  the  report  of  the  theft  were  true,  nor  if  it 
chiefs  would  compensate  the  owners  of  tli 
cattle;  nor  does  it  appear  tbat  they  com  ml  | 
nicated  with  the  chiefs  upon  the  subject  I  , 
all.    Neither  is  it  claimed  that  the  India 
had  injured  the  settlers  or  molested  them. 

The  most  definite,  and,  indeed,  the  on: 
information  thus  far  received  is  from  t  x 
Crow  scout,  "  Curly,"  in  relation  to  the  assai  l  I 
made  by  Custer.    He  says  tbat  "  Custen  i  (| 
column  moved  forward  to  cross  the  ford  im\  j, 
the  village,  and,  being  met  by  a  large  for  ,( 
of  Indians,  dismounted  and  gave  them  a  v<  | 
ley.    By  this  time,  another  force  of  India 
came  in  their  rear,  completely  hemming  the!  L 
in.    Custer  then  retreated  by  the  right  flai|  L 
to  the  top  of  the  hill,  when  the  despers|  \} 
fighting  took  place."    It  appears  that  t  l  j 
Indians  were  attacked  in  their  own  villadl  | 
and  did  not  cross  the  river  and  leave  thtjl  j 
village  until  the  battle  became  fierce.    Til  | 
records  of  our  National,  State  and  Coloni  l  | 
governments  are  stained  with  many  beino  1 
crimes  pepetrated  by  the  whites  upon  1 1  j 
Indians,  and  this  attempted  massacre  by  1 1 1 
army  must  now  be  added  to  the  number. 

Our  sympathies  may  well  be  excited  ■  '. 
account  of  the  bereavement  of  the  wives  ai  » 
children  of  Custer  and  his  comrades,  w:  . 
perished  in  that  assault;  nor  would  I  suggt  j 
any  other  emotion  than  that  of  sympati  • 
and  sorrow  on  their  behalf.  But  dreadful  a 
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r~  the  vicissitudes  of  war,  and  its  retributions 
W 

e  If  Generals  Custer  and  Reno  had  been 
victorious,  there  is  no  doubt  that  hundreds 
of  women  and  children,  in  addition  to  the 
111  warriors,  would  have  been  weltering  in  their 
eJ  blood  upon  the  fields,  and  in  the  streets  and 
dwellings  of  the  settlement,  before  the  setting 
i[  of  the  sun.  Then,  who  would  have  mourned 
e?  for  the  wives,  mothers  and  children  who 
01  would  thus  have  perished  ?  and  who,  among 
n  the  people  of  this  Christian  land,  would  have 
D(  sympathized  with  the  widowed  wives  and 
!D  orphaned  children,  made  such  by  Generals 
'"'Custer,  Reno  and  Gibbons'  murderous  assault  ? 
!l  The  diary  of  an  officer  who  was  one  of  the 
Expedition  under  General  Gibbons,  one  of 
le  the  invading  officers,  says:  "We  were  to 
le  form  a  junction  with  Custer  for  an  attack  on 
;C1U  Sitting  Bull,'  the  Sioux  chief,  who  is  reported 
m  to  have  at  least  three  hundred  lodges,  and 
1111  about  one  thousand  warriors."  The  Crow 
iU  (Indian)  scouts  reported  that  Custer  had 
]e  attacked  the  village  and  had  been  van- 
squished;  one  part  of  the  regiment  had  at- 
tacked the  upper  part  of  the  village,  and 
"'Custer  himself  had  attacked  the  lower  part, 
ia  from  which  it  would  appear  they  were  not 
'"  seeking  to  contend  exclusively  with  the  war- 
P"  riors,  but  rather  to  assail  men,  women  and 
81  children  indiscriminately. 

With  what  propriety  newspaper  editors 
?!  call  this  affair  a  massacre  of  the  whites  by 
Ql  the  Indians,  I  cannot  comprehend.  A  com- 
11  pany  of  three  hundred  and  sixteen  cavalry 
31  soldiers  ride  into  an  Indian  village,  and  begin 
an  indiscriminate  assault  upon  its  inhabitants, 
0 '  the  Indians  make  a  determined  resistance,  a 
"  severe  conflict  ensues,  the  soldiers  are  over- 

II  powered  and  slain.  If  the  assailants  had 
rs'  been  victorious,  hundreds  of  Indians  would 
Q  doubtless  have  been  massacred,  including 
r'j  women  and  children. 

01    I  am  fully  sustained  in  this  conclusion  by  the 

III  history  of  the  numerous  massacres  of  Indian 
el  women  and  children  by  the  military  and  the 
1  militia  and  by  mob  rule  during  the  time  of 
a  our  national  existence.  The  massacres  at 
"  Sand  Creek,  Camp  Grant,  Powder  Creek, 
8  Washita  and  the  Pisgan  massacre,  will  tes 

,e  tify  to  the  shocking  scenes  which  would  have 
1  been  presented,  if  Reno,  Custer  and  Gibbons 
1  had  been  victorious. 

>'  There  are  some  facts  connected  with  this 
"  disgraceful  assault  upon  a  defenceless  Indian 
village  which  give  strength  to  the  rumor  that, 
from  the  beginning,  the  ulterior  and  concealed 
(  motive  was  to  force  an  exploration  into  the 
1  Black  Hill  country,  in  quest  of  the  golden 
'  treasure  expected  to  be  found  there,  and  that 
e  this  attack  upon  the  Sioux  village  and  its 
'  inhabitants  was  for  the  purpose  of  disabling 


or  intimidating  the  Indians,  so  that  they 
would  not  be  able  to  resist  or  annoy  the  ex- 
ploring party. 

Gen.  Crook's  extraordinary  haste  to  march 
into  the  Black  Hills  gold  regions  is  difficult 
to  be  accounted  for  upon  any  other  theory. 
He  dispatched  Custer  to  attack  one  part  of 
the  Indian  village  and  Gen.  Reno  another 
part  and  Gen.  Gibbons  another,  and  then, 
without  waiting  to  hear  the  result  of  these 
dangerous  expeditions,  he,  with  the  soldiers 
under  his  immediate  command,  hastily  started 
on  an  exploring  expedition  into  the  Black 
Hill  regions,  the  cession  of  which  country  to 
the  United  States  by  a  portion  of  the  tribe 
has  never  been  acquiesced  in  by  this  numerous 
body  of  dissatisfied  Sioux  under  consideration. 

Sjme  readers  may  not  have  been  informed 
that  Gen.  Reno  was  also  unsuccessful  in  his 
attack.  He  charged  with  three  companies 
upon  the  upper  part  of  the  village,  was  re- 
pulsed and  driven  to  the  hills,  where  they 
took  shelter  in  a  piece  of  woods,  which  the 
Indians  set  on  fire. 

The  diary  of  the  officer  alluded  to  contin- 
ues :  "  But  for  our  timely  and  most  fortunate 
arrival,  not  a  soldier  of  these  seven  compa- 
nies under  command  of  Reno  would  have 
escaped,  as  they  were  completely  surrounded 
by  vast  multitudes  of  Indians,  who  were  pick- 
ing off  our  poor  fellows  one  by  one." 

The  relief  party  spoken  of  above  wa3  Gen. 
Gibbons'  command,  which,  by  Gen.  Crook's 
order,  was  to  march  upon  the  Indian  village 
for  the  same  purpose  indicated  in  the  order 
to  Reno  and  Custer,  but  for  some  cause  they 
were  not  engaged  in  the  assault  upon  the 
village,  As  to  Gen.  Crook,  who  so  hastily 
betook  himself  to  prospecting  for  gold  in  the 
Black  Hills,  I  have  no  knowledge  of  his  be- 
ing heard  from  since  his  departure  on  that 
expedition. 

There  is  reason  to  apprehend  that  he,  also, 
and  the  soldiers  under  his  command,  have 
been  severely  handled  by  the  Indians,  whose 
country  he  was  about  unjustly  to  invade. 

Gideon  Frost. 

Glenhead  P.  0.,  L.  L,  1th  mo.  25th,  1876. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
INSPIRATION. 

In  all  ages  of  the  world  there  seems  to 
have  been  those  whose  spiritual  perceptions 
were  opened  to  a  remarkable  degree,  and  the 
various  accounts  that  have  been  left  on  re- 
cord are  very  interesting, and  maybe  studied 
to  profit,  for  we  all  have  that  within  us  which 
responds  to  spiritual  truths  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree.  We  have  a  standard  within  us 
by  which  we  are  capable  of  judging  of  truth, 
sufficient  for  our  own  needs,  if  we  only  give 
it  the  proper  attention. 
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There  are  certain  moral  axioms  which  lie 
at  the  foundation  of  all  truly  religious  char- 
acter, such  as  truth,  honesty,  justice,  mercy 
and  love;  Every  person  is  supposed  to 
know  the  difference  between  these  and  their 
opposites,  just  as  every  one  is  presumed  to 
know  that  the  whole  of  anything  is  greater 
than  any  of  its  parts ;  and  when  they  mean 
to  practice  these  virtues,  and  do  practice 
them,  they  have  a  sensible  knowledge  that  they 
are  so  far  on  a  right  and  safe  foundation. 

I  do  not  know  that  it  is  necessary  to  draw  a 
line  between  this  intuitive  knowledge  of  right 
and  wrong,  and  the  furtrer  development  of 
our  spiritual  nature  which  come  under  the 
head  of  inspiration  and  revelation  ;  and  yet 
whatever  revelations  we  may  have  it  seems 
to  me  there  should  be  something  like  an 
axiomatic  basis  for  them  to  rest  upon.  I 
once  heard  an  eminent  minister  say  we  were 
all  inspired  according  to  our  temperaments, 
and  as  men's  temperaments  are  exceedingly 
diverse,  it  is  perfectly  natural  that  we  should 
have  a  great  variety  of  ideas  and  sentiments 
claiming  inspiration  for  their  origin.  And 
here  is  where  the  grand  central  idea  of 
Quakerism  comes  in.  The  Inward  Light,  or 
Spirit  of  Truth  (various  names  may  be  used 
to  designate  it),  when  heeded,  will  regulate  all, 
and  bring  everything  into  order  and  harmony. 
We  are  required  to  worship  not  only  in  spirit 
but  also  in  truth.  Now  what  are  we  to 
understand  by  this  ?  I  think  it  means  that 
when  we  feel  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  we 
should  not  act  impulsively  or  wildly,  but 
watch  its  operations  and  move  according  to 
what  we  have  found  in  our  own  experience  to 
be  the  principles  of  truth.  The  Spirit  of  Truth 
directs,  regulates  and  controls,  as  well  as  moves 
us,  and  when  the  moving  part  alone  is  exper- 
ienced, the  best  results  can  never  be  attained. 
In  this  way  I  account  for  the  immense  amount 
of  noisy,  demonstrative  worship  mhich  so 
largely  prevails,  without  a  corresponding 
amount  of  good  fruits.  While  on  the  other 
hand  we  sometimes  see  those  who  are  all  the 
time  striving  to  be  regulated  and  controlled 
by  the  Spirit  and  yet  persistently  refuse  to  be 
moved  by  it. 

A  person  may  be  just  as  sensibly  inspired 
to  keep  quiet  on  one  occasion  as  to  speak  on 
another,  and  obedience  will  bring  its  reward 
just  as  surely  in  one  case  as  in  the  other.  Then 
again  a  person  may  be,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
many  have  been  permitted,  to  have  marvel- 
ous views  of  the  life  beyond  the  Spirit  world. 
But  here  again  it  is  necessary  that  the  Spirit 
of  Truth  should  be  abode  under  and  it  will 
show  when  and  under  what  ciruumstances 
these  revelations  are  to  be  opened  to  others, 
if  at  all.  E.  B.  | 


KEEPING  THE  TONGUE. 

Keep  it  from  unkindness.  Words  t  t 
sometimes  wounds.  Not  very  deep  wour  \ 
always,  and  yet  they  irritate.  Speech  is  \  • 
kind  sometimes  when  there  is  no  unkindn  a 
in  the  heart ;  so  much  the  worse  that  needl  i 
wounds  are  inflicted  ;  so  much  the  worse  tl  t 
unintentionally  pain  is  caused. 

Keep  it  from  falsehood.  It  is  so  easy  > 
give  a  false  coloring,  to  so  make  a  stateme  t 
that  it  may  convey  a  meaning  different  fn  k 
the  truth,  while  yet  there  is  an  appearar  i 
of  truth,  that  we  need  to  be  on  our  gua: . 
There  are  very  many  who  would  shrink  frc  \ 
teliingalie,  who  yet  suffer  themselves  to  ma  i 
such  inaccurate  or  exaggerated  or  one-sid  i 
statements,  that  they  really  come  under  t  > 
Condemnation  of  those  whose  "  lying  lips  s  I 
an  abomination  to  the  Lord." 

Keep  it  from  slander.  The  good  reputati » 
of  others  should  be  dear  to  us.    Sin  shou 
not  be  suffered  to  go  unrebuked  ;  but  it  shou 
be  in  accordance  with  the  Scripture  methc 
*  Go  and  tell  him  of  his  fault  twixt  thee  ai 
him  alone."    And  it  should  be  borne  in  mi 
that  what  is   too  often  considered  mere 
harmless  gossip  runs  dangerously  near,  if, , 
does  not  pass,  the  confines  of  slander 
reputation  is  too  sacred  to  be  made  a  pla 
thing  of,  even  if  the  intent  be  not  malicioi. 
— Rural  New  Yorker. 


THREE  GOOD  LESSONS. 

"  One  of  my  first  lessons,"  said  Mr.  Sturg 
the  eminent  merchant,  "  was  in  1813,  when 
was  eleven  years  old.  My  grandfather  h 
a  fine  flock  of  sheep,  which  were  careful 
tended  during  the  war  of  those  times.  I  w 
the  shepherd  boy,  and  my  business  was 
watch  the  sheep  in  the  fields.  A  boy  Wj 
was  more  fond  of  his  book  than  the  she': 
was  sent  with  me,  but  left  the  work  to  n-' 
while  he  lay  under  the  trees  and  read.  I  dij 
not  like  that  and  finally  went  to  my  gram 
father  and  complained  of  it.  I  shall  nev 
forget  the  kind  smile  of  the  old  gentleman 
he  said  : 

"  4  Never  mind,  Jonathan,  my  boy  ;  if  y<> 
watch  the  sheep,  you  will  have  the  sheep." 

"  4  What  does  grandfather  mean  by  that 
I  said  to  myself.    I  don't  expect  to  ha; 
sheep.'    My  desires  were  moderate,  and 
fine  buck  worth  a  hundred  dollars.    I  coui 
not  exactly  make  out  in  my  mind  what 
was,  but  I  had  great  confidence  in  him,  fl 
he  was  a  judge,  and  had  been  in  Congress 
Washington's  time ;  so  I  concluded  it  was  si 
right,  and  went  back  contentedly  to  the  shee 
After  I  got  into  the  field  I  could  not  keep  b 
words  out  of  my  head.    Then  I  thought 
Sunday's  lesson:    'Thou  hast  beenfaithf 
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>ver  a  few  things,  I  will  make  thee  ruler  over 
a|nany  things.'    I  began  to  see  through  it. 

Never  you  mind  who  neglects  his  duty  ;  be 
sj^ou  faithful,  and  you  will  have  your  reward.' 

"  I  received  a  second  lesson  soon  after  I 
edljsame  to  New  York  as  a  clerk  to  the  lace 
Lyman  Reed.  A  merchant  from  Ohio,  who 
snew  me,  came  to  buy  goods,  and  said : 
Make  yourself  si  useful  that  they  cannot  do 
without  you.'  I  took  his  meauing  quicker 
than  I  did  that  of  my  grandfather. 

"  Well,  I  worked  upon  these  two  ideas 
until  Mr.  Reei  offered  me  a  partnership  in 
the  business.  The  first  morning  after  the 
hi  partnership  was  made  known,  Mr.  James 
Gleery,  the  old  tea  merchant,  called  in  to 
((congratulate  me,  and  he  said  :  4  You  are  all 
right  now.  I  have  only  one  word  of  advice 
to  give  you :  Be  careful  who  you  walk  the 
streets  with.'  That  was  lesson  number  three." 

And  what  valuable  lessons  they  are: 
"Fidelity  in  all  things;  do  your  best  for 
pour  employers  ;  carefulness  about  your  asso- 
ciates." Let  every  boy  take  these  lessons 
home  and  study  them  well.  They  are  the 
foundation  stones  of  character  and  honorable 
success. — Moravian. 


Not  war,  but  husbandry,  builds  nations; 
ounot  controversy,  but  education  and  edifica- 
tion— spiritual  culture — is  the  condition  of 
church  prosperity.  As  Carlyle  puts  it :  "  The 
true  epic  of  our  times  is,  not  arms  and  the 
man,  but  tools  and  the  man — an  infinitely 
'ft wider  kind  of  epic." 


h 

REPRODUCTIVE  FORCE. 

There  is  nothing  more  wonderful  in  life 
than  its  reproductive  force.  Everything  which 
has  in  it  the  element  of  growth  has  also  the 
power  of  creation.  Every  organism,  from  the 
humblest  blade  of  grass  to  the  most  illustrious 
man,  is  not  only  living  its  own  life,  but  im- 
q|  pressing  it  upon  myriads  of  other  similar  ex 
r|  istences,  and  this  not  by  any  intentional  action 
ii|  of  its  own,  but  by  an  inevitable  law  of  its  very 
being.  In  the  simpler  forms  of  life  this 
transmission  of  self  appears  to  be  chiefly  in 
the  direction  of  propagation.  The  plant  lives 
its  individual  life,  and  drops  its  seed,  which 
^  springs  up  into  similar  organisms.  As  we 
rise  higher  in  the  scale,  however,  we  notice 
that  this  reproductive  force  is  widened  in  its 
action.  The  bird  not  only  lays  its  egg3,  but 
cherishes  its  young,  and  doubtless  maintains 
some  degree  of  social  influence  upon  its 
feathered  mates.  But  it  is  reserved  for  man 
to  exercise  this  power  in  its  fullest  and  broad- 
est sense.  He  reiterates  himself,  not  only  in 
his  children  but  in  all  with  whom  he  comes 
in  contact.    He  impresses  not  only  his  phy- 


sique upon  a  few,  but  his  character  upon  the 
many.  There  are  births  of  conduct  going  on 
continually,  and  each  one  of  us  is  a  parent^ 
As  the  sun  sheds  unconsciously  its  light  and 
heat,  and  makes  all  things  within  the  range 
of  its  influence  in  some  degree  like  itself,  so 
we  shed  our  dispositions  and  qualities  upon 
one  another,  and  transform  them  in  some  de- 
dree  to  our  own  image. 

This  influence  is  something  quite  apart  from 
any  voluniary  and  intentional  action.  We 
often  deliberately  set  to  work  to  produce  some 
change  in  our  friends  or  in  society  at  large. 
Perhaps  we  work  hard  to  improve  a  man,  to 
educate  a  child,  to  promote  a  reform  or  break 
up  a  vice.  We  may  bring  all  our  powers  to 
bear  upon  the  matter  in  hand,  we  may  eet 
other  influences  in  operation,  we  may  descant 
eloquently  upon  the  advantages  of  one  course 
and  the  evils  of  the  other;  nay,  we  may  even 
call  to  our  aid  all  the  restraints  of  the  law  and 
the  rewards  of  public  favor,  and  with  it  all, 
we  shall  not  accomplish  so  much  as  will  a 
single,  good  and  pure  life  by  its  mystical  at- 
traction. The  one  is  artificial,  spasmodic, 
noisy  ;  the  other  is  natural,  constant,  quiet; 
the  one  is  like  medicine  given  to  counteract 
some  evil,  the  other  is  like  a  pure  and  brac- 
ing atmosphere  entering  into  the  lungs  and 
giving  new  vigor  and  tone  to  the  entire  system. 

Take  ihe  child  from  its  earliest  years— how 
is  its  character  built  up,  its  disposition  engen- 
dered ?  Partly  no  doubt  by  the  parents" 
active  and  earnest  labors  and  precepts,  but 
much  more  largely  by  their  lives.  The  op- 
portunities they  have  for  deliberately  instruct- 
ing him  are  a  mere  nothing  compared  with 
those  that  he  has  for  observing  their  conduct, 
drinking  in  their  opinions,  and  finding  out 
their  real  desires,  feelings  and  aims.  He  is 
told,  for  instance,  of  the  sacredness  of  truth, 
and  the  sinfulness  of  deceit,  but  if  he  sees 
those  around  him  practising  small  artifices,  if 
he  hears  unfair  transactions  recounted  as  good 
jokes,  if  he  is  himself  duped  and  misled  by 
insincerity,  how  much  will  the  moral  lectures 
affect  him  ?  They  will  but  add  another  in- 
stance of  duplicity,  and  strengthen  within  him 
the  spirit  of  dishonesty  which  he  is  constantly 
absorbing. 

The  same  thing  is  going  on  everywhere, 
and  with  every  one.  We  are  all  continually 
and  inevitably  influenced  by  the  lives  of  those 
around  us.  It  is  not  that  we  copy  them,  but 
that  we  unconsciously  absorb  them.  We  are, 
as  it  were,  pouring  our  natures' into  each 
other  all  the  time,  without  thought  or  inten- 
tion. The  stronger  the  nature  the  more 
potent  is  its  magnetism.  The  closer  we  ap- 
proach to  the  sphere  of  another,  the  more  we 
partake  of  his  character.  Patience,  courage, 
hope  and  enthusiasm,  are  not  taught,  but  in- 
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fused.  They  are  transmitted  by  an  electric 
current,  that  no  power  of  ours  could  create, 
and  certainly  none  could  destroy. 

We  can  never  fully  estimate  this  repro- 
ductive force.  Not  only  every  action,  but 
<every  thought,  feeling,  desire  and  aim  is  full 
of  potency  upon  others.  They  are  constantly 
being  shared,  and  are  ev^er  writing  their  im- 
press on  the  characters  of  those  with  whom 
we  mingle.  We  are  always  either  lifting 
some  one  up  or  drawicg  him  down  to  our  own 
level.  An  atmosphere  of  some  sort  is  always 
emanating  from  us,  and  permeating  others.  Is 
it  pure  or  corrupt?  Are  we  infusing  the 
spirit  of  justice,  truth  and  love,  or  of  selfish- 
ness, deceit  and  hatred  ?  Are  we  instilling 
the  habits  of  industry,  temperance  and  fru- 
gality, or  of  idleness,  sensuality  and  extrav- 
agance? As  the  fountain  is,  so  will  be  the 
stream.  If  we  would  know  what  influence 
we  are  shedding,  we  have  but  to  examine  our 
most  cherished  thoughts,  hopes  and  purposes. 
We  may  fancy  them  hidden  in  our  own 
breasts,  but  it  is  not  so.  They  are  all  at  work 
reproducing  themselves  in  countless  forms  in 
the  hearts  of  others,  and  building  up  their 
characters  for  good  or  for  evil. — Pub.  Ledger. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  EIGHTH  MONTH  12,  1876. 

A  Popular  History  of  the  United 
States,  by  William  Cullen  Bryant  and 
Sidney  Howard  Gay. — New  York :  Scrib- 
ner,  Armstrong  &  Co. 

The  first  of  the  four  large  volumes  of  this 
scholarly  and  beautiful  work  is  now  before 
the  public,  and  claims  the  approval  of  all  who 
desire  to  see  the  events  of  our  brief  history, 
clearly  and  truthfully  presented  to  the  world. 

In  view  of  the  inevitable  inquiry  "What 
occasion  is  there  for  another  History  of  the 
United  States  ?"  the  author  says :  "  The  title 
•of  this  work  is  in  part  an  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion. It  is  intended  to  be  a  popular  history 
- — a  work  for  that  large  class  who  have  not 
leisure  for  reading  those  narratives  which  aim 
•at  setting  forth,  with  the  greatest  breadth  and 
variety  of  circumstance,  the  annals  of  our 
nation's  life.  At  the  same  time  it  is  the 
design  of  the  present  work  to  treat  the  sub- 
ject more  at  large  than  is  done  in  those  com- 
pends,  some  of  them  able  in  their  way,  which 
are  used  as  text-books  in  the  schools.  Unlike 
these  latter,  it  is  not  a  compilation  from  his- 
tories already  written,  but  in  its  narrative  of 


events  and  its  representation  of  the  state 
our  country  at  different  epochs,  has  derive  j 
its  materials  through  independent  resean  < 
from  original  sources.  It  is  also  within  til  i 
plan  of  this  work  to  rely  in  part  for  its  at  | 
traction  on  the  designs  with  which  it  is  illul 
trated — likenesses  of  men  conspicuous  in  oil  L 
annals,  views  of  places  and  buildings  memo!  \ 
able  in  our  history,  and  representations  I  ] 
usages  and  manners  which  have  passed  a  way!  j 

We  find  the  volume  now  before  us  vei  t 
rich  in  appropriate  and  instructive  pictori;  1 
illustrations,  which  greatly  assist  the  imagj 
nation  in  its  grasp  of  the  subjects  presentee!  i 
while  the  graphic  style  of  the  venerable  po<|  ( 
historian  is  so  fascinating  as  to  need  such  hell  ( 
much  less  than  is  often  the  case.  We  belief  I 
we  can  promise  that  the  work  will  prove  moil  j 
attractive  to  the  children  of  the  household 
than  nine-tenths  of  the  literature  prepare!  ji 
expressly  for  their  taste  and  need  ;  such  is  ill  j 
simplicity  and  clearness  of  the  narration.  I 

The  first  two  chapters  are  a  valuable  an  1 
interesting  summary  of  the  results  of  tt  1 
various  investigations  in  regard  to  pre  histori  1 
man  in  America  ;  and  it  is  especially  seasons  1 
ble  at  this  time  when  such  a  noble  archie^loj 
ical  museum  is  presented  at  our  Centennhl 1 
Exposition. 

The  high  antiquity  of  this  first-born  amonl 
the  continents — "  This  new  world  which  :l  | 
the  old  " — the  remarkable  resemblance  in  thj  1 
relics  of  all  the  pre  historic  races  of  the  world! 
the  Greek  tradition,  derived  from  the  Egypi  1 
ians  of  a  lost  Atlantis ;  and  the  facts  whicl  1 
have  been  recorded  evidencing  the  long  laps  1 
of  ages  since  the  introduction  of  man  upol  1 
this  continent,  are  presented  so  fully  as  t  ' 
revolutionize  the  ideas  of  those  who  hav 
hitherto  confined  their  knowledge  of  thi 
portion  of  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants  to  tb  | 
few  centuries  which  have  elapsed  since  tb  I 
coming  of  the  Spanish  navigator. 

The  mounds  of  the  West,  those  Strang 
conservators  of  the  meagre  relics  of  a  dea<  ! 
and  buried  culture,  differing  from  all  othe  i 
extinct  civilizations,  receive  the  attention  c  i 
the  author;  as  well  as  the  correspondence  i  1 
many  points  between  the  Aztec  customs  c  • 
Mexico  and  Central  America,  and  the  su£ 
gestions  of  the  mound-relics. 
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(i  "  The  sculpture  in  the  stone  of  the  beauti- 
ei  ful  temples  of  these  lands,  may  be  only  the 
c  outgrowth  of  the  germ  of  art  shown  in  the 
^  carvings  on  the  pipes  which  the  Mound 
a  Builders  left  on  their  buried  altars." 
11  The  third  chapter  treats  of  the  early  voy- 
u  ages  of  the  Northmen  to  our  northern  shores, 
3:l  and  of  the  relics  of  their  forgotten  settlements. 
(  The  fourth  of  the  pre-Columbian  voyages 
f"  and  of  the  state  of  Nautical  and  Geographi- 
r  cal  knowledge  before  that  navigator  made 
ill  his  memorable  venture. 

}il  The  fifth  chapter  is  appropriately  intro- 
i\  duced  by  a  charming  and  suggestive  picture 
iei  of  the  "  Far  Cathay/'  the  dream  land  and 
1  dream  city  toward  which  the  Genoese  sailor 
VI  hoped  he  was  directing  his  course.  The  hope 
r  and  expectation  of  Columbus  and  his  contem- 
1  poraries,  his  ( fforts  and  his  voyage ;  and  the 
8i  sorrows  and  delusion  of  his  life  are  portrayed, 
lij  The  sixth  and  seventh  chapters  treat  of 
later  Spanish  discoveries  and  expeditions  up  to 
1(  the  year  1511.  The  seventh,  of  the  French 
dj  discoveries,  and  of  their  attempts  at  coloniza 
■jj  tion ;  and  the  ninth,  of  the  conflicts  between 
a  the  French  and  Spaniards  in  Florida, 
gj  The  history  of  our  own  race  in  America 
a  commences  with  the  Tenth  chapter,  when  the 
English  impulse  towards  America  is  por- 
trayed  ;  and  the  era  of  English  settlement  in 
•  the  seventeenth  century  is  introduced  by 
;  chapter  eleventh. 

I  The  volume  ends  with  the  chapter  twenty- 
^  first,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Pequod  war  1636, 
I  and  if  the  remaining  volumes  are  as  attract- 
ive  as  the  one  now  before  the  world,  the  ven- 
sj  erable  journalist  and  poet  and  his  coadjutor 
t(  will  merit  the  earnest  thanks  of  their  coun- 
1  try  men. 

We  are  promised  a  full  history  of  African 
1  slavery — its  origin,  progress,  efFects  and  down- 
)  fall,  and  of  the  causes  and  consequences  of 
i  the  late  civil  war. 

Our  author  says  :  "  We  are  not  without  the 

hope  that  those  who  read  what  we  have  writ- 
'  ten  will  see  in  the  past  and  its  vicissitudes 
(  and  with  all  our  shortcomings,  the  promise  of 
j  a  prosperous  and  honorable  future,  of  concord 
j  at  home  and  peace  and  respect  abroad,  and 
^  that  the  same  cheerful  piety,  which  leads  the 

good  man  to  put  his  personal  trust  in  a  kind 
3  Providence  will  prompt  the  good  citizen  to 
\  cherish  an  equal  confidence  in  regard  to  the 

destiny  reserved  for  our  beloved  country." 


DIED. 

COX  —  On  the  14th  of  Fifth  moLth,  1876,  at  his 
residence  in  Wheatland,  Monroe  county,  N.  Y., 
Henry  Cox,  in  the  79th  year  of  his  age  ;  for  many 
years  an  elder  of  Rochester  Monthly  Meeting. 

This  dear  friend  was  always  faithful  in  the  attend- 
ance of  meetings  when  health  permitted,  and  en- 
deavored lo  live  up  to  the  profession  he  made; 
the  meeting  becoming  very  small  by  deaths  and 
removals  from  the  neighborhood,  for  the  last  four 
years  it  was  held  at  his  house  part  of  the  time  ;  his 
sickness  was  of  short  duration,  but  we  have  an 
assurance  that  he  is  at  rest  with  God.  J.  C. 

LUKENS. — On  the  20th  of  Fourih  month,  1876, 
Eleanor  Lukens,  in  the  91st  year  of  her  age  ;  a  mem- 
ber of  Horsham  Monthly  Meeting. 

MAROT — At  his  residence,  near  Elwood,  N.  J., 
on  the  25th  of  Sixth  mo.,  1876,  Wm.  Marot,  in  the 
46th  year  of  his  age  ;  a  member  of  Philadelphia 
Monthly  Meeting. 

PEIRCE.— On  the  25th  of  Sixth  month,  1876,  at 
Cancordville,  Mary,  wife  of  Caleb  Peirce,  and  daugh- 
ter of  Thomas  P.  and  Sarah  M.  May,  in  the  Cist 
year  of  her  age ;  an  elder  of  Concord  Monihly 
Meeting. 

At  the  time  of  her  interment,  members  of  both 
divisions  of  the  Society  of  Friends  bore  impressive 
testimonies  to  her  virtue  and  worth.  During  her 
short  but  severe  illness,  she  frequently  remarked, 
"  All  is  well,"  "truth  reigns." 

PRICE. — On  the  7th  of  Seventh  month,  1876, 
Rachel  M.  Price,  wife  of  Josiah  Price  ;  an  esteemed 
member  and  elder  of  Gunpowder  Monthly  Meeting, 
Maryland. 

It  might  be  said  of  her,  "  Behold  an  Israelite 
indeed,  in  whom  is  no  guile."  Her  unselfish  kind- 
ness to  all  will  long  be  remembered.  R.  P. 

TREW. — On  the  11th  of  Seventh  month,  1876, 
at  the  residence  of  her  son-in-law,  James  H.  Baker, 
Chester  Neck,  Kent  county,  Md.,  Elizabeth  Trew, 
widow  of  the  late  Thomas  W.  Trew,  in  the  67th 
year  of  her  age  ;  a  consu  tent  member  of  the  Society 
of  Friends. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
CENTENNIAL  NOTES. 
No.  11. 

THE  OKAKGE  FREE  STATE. 

Just  at  the  southwestern  door  of  the  Main 
Building  is  to  be  seen  the  display  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  "  Orange  Free  State," — a 
nationality  so  new  that  many  very  well 
posted  visitors  pause  to  ask,  "  What  and 
where  is  the  Orange  Free  State  ?" 

This  republic  is  situated  on  the  northeast- 
ern boundary  of  the  Cape  Colony,  and  is 
bordered  southeastwardly  by  the  Drake^s- 
burg  chain  of  mountains,  north  and  north- 
westerly by  the  Vaal  river,  and  southwest- 
erly and  south  mostly  by  the  Riet  river,  thus 
lying  snugly  enclosed  by  hills  and  waters,  and 
comprising  a  territory  of  about  70,000* 
square  miles.  This  region  consists  of  exten- 
sive, undulating  plains,  which  slope  from  the 
Drakeusburg  mountains  northward  and  north- 

*This  area  is  according  to  the  sketch  issued  by 
the  Commissioners. 
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westward, and  which  are  intersected  by  numer- 
ous rivers.  The  plains  and  table-lands  of  the 
country  are  covered  wilh  grass,  which  in  the 
rainy  season,  becomes  rank  and  luxuriant,  af- 
fording excellent  pasturage.  It  is  chiefly  a 
grazing  country,  but  agriculture  is  every- 
where attended  to  according  to  the  needs  and 
the  capabilities  of  the  country. 

Entering  into  the  pavilion,  one  is  duly  im- 
pressed with  the  size  of  the  elephant  tusks 
exhibited  —  these  being  among  the  finest  I 
ever  saw.  Then,  here  are  formidable  looking 
whips  made  from  the  hide  of  the  rhinoceros, 
and  these  remind  some  of  the  sensitive  human- 
itarians who  have  gone  thoughtfully  by  the 
exhibit  of  the  little  republic  of  the  southern 
hemisphere,  of  the  arbitrary  dealing  of  the 
Dutch  settlers  with  the  natives.  There  are 
heads  and  horns  of  the  harte-beeste,  the  bles- 
buck,  the  gems-buck,  the  wilde-beeste  and  the 
roor-buck.  The  horns  of  a'l  these  animals 
are  upright,  and  they  are  long,  black  and 
sharp.  They  are  so  prepared  and  mounted 
as  to  serve  as  ornaments  for  the  hall,  and  are 
certainly  very  handsome.  The  skin  of  the 
animals  furnishes  leather  of  several  grades 
of  thick d ess. 

Formerly,  an  immense  variety  of  wild  ani- 
mals inhabited  the  land,  but  owing  to  the 
advanoe  of  civilization  and  of  human  indus 
try,  the  larger  animals,  such  as  the  elephant, 
rhinoceros,  hippopotamus  and  giraffe  are  dis- 
appearing. The  lands  over  which,  a  genera- 
tion ago,  the  lordly  lion  held  sway,  are  now 
the  peaceful  abode  of  harmless  sheep,  cattle 
and  horses— the  servants  and  friends  of  man. 

Several  cases  of  aquatic  and  terrestrial  birds 
of  tropic  plumage  are  exhibited,  and  very 
many  of  the  species  have  names  with  which  I 
am  not  familiar.  This  bird  with  long,  flexible, 
serpentine  neck  is  called  the  snake  bird,  and 
here  is  the  pelican  with  his  fishing  apparatus 
all  ready. 

The  wider  or  "  widow  "  bird,  about  as  big 
as  a  robin,  has  a  long,  drooping  tail  of  black, 
which  might  suggest  domestic  bereavement ; 
the  grenadier  is  clad  in  scarlet  like  a  soldier  ; 
the  icaracus  is  bright  green,  with  a  white 
crest  and  with  dark,  red  tips  to  the  wings ; 
the  paradise  finch  is  of  the  size  of  a  pigeon, 
and  has  two  drooping  tail  feathers  five  feet 
long;  an  inconvenient  appendage,  one  would 
think,  ministering  only  to  pride  and  vain 
glory  in  the  little  fellow.  Now,  if  the  para- 
dise finch  were  endowed  with  reason,  and  was 
responsible  for  the  style  of  his  vestments,  we 
might  gravely  tell  him  that  the  proper  use  of 
feathers  is  to  snugly  clothe  and  protect  him 
— that  he  should  study  neatness  and  fitness, 
and  drop  all  such  vanities  as  tail  plumes  five 
feet  long,  which  must%  be  a  grave  hindrance 
to  him  in  getting  his  living,    We  might  tell 


him  that  the  regard  which  such  vain  adorn-i  h 
ments  would  attract  could  not  be  solid  or  I 
lasting,  and  that  he  had  much  better  assume  ■ 
the  sober  array  of  the  faithful  turtle  dove — I  % 
always  associated  with  faithful  affection. 

The  sacred  Egyptian  ibis,  which  I  hadj  |i 
supposed  was  peculiar  to  the  Nile  region  (and  « 
now  extinct)  is  also  exhibited  ;  and  we  have  L 
a  case  of  wings  and  tails  of  brilliant  plumage,  ^ 
not  among  the  stuffed  birds. 

There  is  also  a  display  of  ostrich  plumes  jo 
uncleaned  and  uncurled,  just  as  they  are  first 
gathered.  These  did  not  appear  to  me  to  be  0i 
of  the  very  finest  quality — not  near  equal,  I  Cr 
thought,  to  those  offered  by  the  Nubians  at  s? 
Assodan,  in  Egypt.  lo 

Very  interesting  are  the  accounts  of  the  j| 
arrangements  for  the  domestication  and  the  af 
rearing  of  the  ostrich  in  South  Africa.  The 
success  has  been  very  gratifying.  An  indes-  j8 
pensable  condition  is  a  large  feeding  plain  ^ 
with  sandy  soil,  and  adapted  to  the  cultiva*  l( 
tion  of  clover.  No  buildings  are  needed  fx-j  M 
cept  furnaces  for  hatching  the  eggs,  and,  in  fa 
cold  weather,  a  room  kept  at  a  low,  warm?  jf 
temperature  to  shelter  the  unfledged  young. j 
Each  pair  of  birds  must  be  kept  careful \y}  ea 
separated,  as  the  males-are  jealous  and  fiercely  ox 
attack  each  other,  to  the  dire  destruction  of 
the  plumes  and  to  the  death  of  the  weaker  Or 
hero.  In  Algiers  the  annual  value  of  a  pair!  D( 
of  birds  is  about  $200,  the  expense  of  keep-|  f| 
ing  $40,  leaving  a  very  good  margin  for  p], 
profit.  But  in  South  Africa,  owing  doubt-  ha 
less  to  the  less  careful  and  scientific  treat-  w 
ment,  the  results  are  not  so  flattering — the  m 
profits  being  far  less.  The  number  kept  is  p0i 
increasing,  and  the  business  is  remunerative,  0f 
I  believe,  but  the  plumes  obtained  are  less  |r 
beautiful  than  those  shed  by  the  bird  in  its  ^ 
uncon  fined  state.  ow 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  dry  climate,  tjt, 
mild  temperature  and  sandy  soil  of  California  ^ 
offer  all  the  essentials  for  successful  ostrich  cjv 
farming.  The  plumage  is  of  great  value  as  rec 
an  article  of  commerce ;  the  meat  and  eggs  ^ 
are  used  as  food,  and  the  fat  is  valued  as  a  jDtl 
remedy  for  rheumatism  and  for  sores.  The  faB 
skin  is  also  very  valuable,  and  the  bones  arej  t0i 
employed  for  many  purposes.  An  ostrich  ^ 
egg,  being  equal  to  about  thirty  hen's  eggs,  or, 
must  make  a  famous  omelest — and  this  giant's;  g-,,, 
feast  is  declared  to  be  exceedingly  good.  Ev  ?nj  jff, 
the  egg  shells  are  utilized  for  ornaments,  ^' 
water  vessels,  etc  ,  and  are  worth  about  one  ln!. 
dollar  each.  By  all  means  let  us  have  ostrich  fay 
farms.  ; 

An  array  of  rough  diamonds  crowns  thti  j 
display  of  minerals,  and  these,  we  are  told  ^ 
are  found  on  the  northwest  border  of  the  rei  |[v; 
public, on  both  sides  of  the  Vaal  river.  The]  !to, 
are  of  different  colors,  straw,  pure  whit  e,  ^ 
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emerald  and  hyacinth.  Associated  with  the 
diamonds  in  the  hard  soil  are  found  other 
precious  stones,  such  as  garnets,  agates  and 
emeralds. 

There  is  also  a  show  of  dried  fruit,  and  of 
hard,  bright  native  woods,  and  of  the  native 
work  of  the  Kaffir  people.  There  are  strong, 
curiously  wrought  baskets  of  reeds  and  canes, 
shoes  that  look  as  if  they  could  meet  the 
flints  bravely,  pipes  of  stone  and  wood,  and 
some  rude,  ornamental  wood  carving. 

The  melon  like  nut,  or  the  nut  like  melon 
on  exhibition,  which  has  properties  similar  to 
cream  of  tartar,  is  an  object  of.  interest— an- 
swering both  for  a  medicine  and  as  an  acidu- 
lous drink, — and  we  shall  know  more  about 
it  when  it  is  subjected  to  chemical  analysis 
after  the  Exposition. 

Since  the  .principal  industry  of  the  country 
is  grazing,  the  principal  item  of  export  is 
wool,  and  specimens  are  exhibited  which  are 
accounted  very  fine  in  quality.  A  model  of 
one  of  the  ox  wagons  laden  with  wool  is  shown, 
in  order  that  we  may  realize  how  the  tribute 
of  the  sheep  fold  reaches  the  coast. 

As  many  as  thirty  bales  of  500  pounds 
each  are  taken  at  a  load,  and  seven  to  ten 
oxen  are  attached  to  the  wagon. 

Lingering  thus  among  the  trophies  of  the 
Orange  Free  State,  we  are  curious  to  know 
more  of  the  stubborn  and  high  spirited  people 
who  have  planted  a  new  nation  upon  the 
plateau  of  South  Africa.  Upon  the  wall 
hangs  the  photograph  of  President  Brand,  a 
rugged,  broad-headed  Dutchman,  who  would 
seem  to  have  just  the  right  physique  for  his 
position  as  head  of  an  enterprising  community 
of  pioneers,  bent  upon  freedom  and  prosper- 
ity for  themselves  and  not  overscrupulous 
about  the  rights  and  wishes  of  the  original 
owners  of  the  land.  Says  the  Ledger  of  this 
city :  "  The  exhibits  of  the  Oraoge  Free 
State,  whose  independent  nationality  under  a 
civilized  white  government  dates  from  so 
recent  a  period  as  1854,  in  the  same  building 
with  the  exhibits  of  China  and  Egypt,  brings 
into  close  proximity  the  very  youngest  of  the 
family  of  nations  with  the  very  oldest  known 
to  history.  The  young  American  man  or  woman 
who  has  just  passed  theage  of  legal  manhood 
or  womanhood  is  nearly  as  old  as  the  new 
South  African  Republic,  whilst  China  and 
Egypt  date  back  in  accepted  history  four 
thousand  years,  and  then  extend  into  dim 
antiquity  until  history  is  lost  in  tradition  and 
fable  in  the  obscurest  distances  of  human 
times." 

It  is  a  little  disappointing  to  be  told,  after 
expressing  much  enthusiasm  for  the  liberty- 
loving  children  of  Holland  who  have  so 
sturdily  planted  their  homes  upon  these  rich 
pastures,  that  the  moving  cause  of  the  emi- 


gration of  the  Dutch  colonists  of  Cape  Colony 
to  this  new  land  enclosed  between  the  afflu- 
ents of  the  Orange  river,  was  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  slaves  by  the  British  Government 
in  1839. 

Says  a  writer  in  the  Independent :  "  The 
dealings  of  these  prosperous  tarrners  with  the 
natives  form  a  sad  tale  of  high  handed  oppres- 
sion, with  little  or  no  effort  to  civilize  and 
Christianize." 

But  the  conflicts  which  established  their 
existence  as  an  independent  sovereignty  are 
now  over,  it  is  believed,  and  the  attention  of 
the  people  is  being  directed  to  the  education 
of  the  children,  and  to  the  promotion  of  the 
higher  interests  of  the  State,  instead  of  peril- 
ous and  hard-handed  conflicts  with  their 
neighbors,  so  that  we  may  reasonably  hope 
that  when  the  Orange  Free  State  again  comes 
with  her  tribute  to  a  great  world's  fair  none 
may  say  of  her,  "  Though  jealous  of  liberty 
for  herself,  she  is  an  oppressor  to  the  dark 
tribes  who  possessed  the  land  before  her." 


THE  HAMBURG  MASSACRE. 

The  following  is  President  Grant's  letter 
to  Governor  Chamberlain  of  South  Carolina, 
on  the  subject  of  the  late  massacre  at  Ham- 
burg in  that  State,  whose  horrible  atrocities 
have  received  the  unqualified  condemnation 
of  all  right  minded  people  at  the  South  as 
well  as  at  the  North  : 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington,  July 
26,1876. — Dear  Sir: — I  am  in  receipt  of 
your  letter  of  the  22<1  of  July  and  all  the 
inclosures  enumerated  therein,  giving  an 
account  of  the  late  barbarous  massacre  of 
Jnnocent  men  in  the  town  of  Hamburg,  S.  C. 

The  views  which  you  express  as  to  the 
duty  you  owe  to  your  oath  of  office  and  the 
citizens,  to  secure  to  all  their  civil  rights, 
including  the  right  to  vote  according  to  the 
dictates  of  their  own  consciences,  and  the 
further  duty  of  the  Executive  of  the  nation 
to  give  all  needful  aid,  when  properly  called 
on  to  do  so,  to  enable  you  to  insure  this  ina- 
lienable right,  I  fully  concur  in. 

The  scene  at  Hamburg,  as  cruel,  blood- 
thirsty, wanton,  unprovoked,  and  uncalled 
for  as  it  was,  is  only  a  repetition  of  the  course 
that  has  been  pursued  in  other  States  within 
the  last  few  years,  notably  in  Mississippi  and 
Louisiaua.  Mississippi  is  goverufd  to-day 
by  officials  chosen  through  fraud  and  violence, 
such  as  would  scarcely  be  accrediled  to  sav- 
ages, much  less  to  a  civilized  and  Christian 
people.  How  long  these  things  are  to  con- 
tinue, or  what  is  to  be  the  fiual  remedy,  the 
Great  Ruler  of  the  Universe  only  knows. 
But  I  have  an  abiding  faith  that  the  remedy 
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will  come,  and  come  speedily,  and  I  earn- 
estly hope  that  it  will  come  peacefully.  There 
iias  never  been  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
North  to  humiliate  the  South ;  nothing  is 
claimed  for  one  State  that  is  not  freely  ac- 
corded to  all  the  others,  unless  it  may  be  the 
right  to  kill  negroes  and  Republicans  with- 
out fear  of  punishment,  and  without  loss  of 
caste  or  reputation.  This  has  seemed  to  be  a 
privilege  claimed  by  a  few  states.  I  repeat 
■again  that  I  fully  agree  with  you  as  to  the 
measure  of  your  duties  in  the  present  emer- 
gency and  as  to  my  duties. 

Go  on,  and  let  every  governor  where  the  same 
dangers  threaten  the  peace  of  his  State  go  on  in 
the  conscientious  discharge  of  his  duties  to  the 
fiumblest  as  well  as  the  proudest  citizen,  and 
I  will  give  every  aid  for  which  I  can  find  law 
or  constitutional  power.  A  government  that 
oannot  give  protection  to  the  life,  property, 
and  all  guaranteed  civil  rights  (in  this  coun- 
try the  greatest  is  an  untrammelled  ballot) 
to  the  citizen  is,  in  so  far,  a  failure,  and  every 
energy  of  the  oppressed  should  be  exerted 
(always  within  the  law  and  by  constitutional 
means)  to  regain  lost  privileges  or  protection. 

Too  long  denial  of  guaranteed  rights  is  sure 
to  lead  to  revolution,  bloody  revolution, 
where  suffering  must  fail  upon  the  innocent 
as  well  as  the  guilty.  Expressing  the  hope 
that  the  better  judgment  and  co  operation  of 
the  citizens  of  the  State  over  which  you  have 
presided  so  ably  may  enable  you  to  secure 
a  fair  trial  and  punishment  ot  all  offenders, 
without  distinction  of  race,  color  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude,  and  without  aid  from 
the  Federal  Government,  but  with  the  prom- 
ise of  such  aid  on  the  conditions  named  in 
the  foregoing,  I  subscribe  myself,  very  re- 
spectfully your  obedient  servant, 

U.  S.  Grant. 
To  the  Hon.  D.  H.  Chamberlain,  Governor 

of  South  Carolina. 


THE  DEEP  SEA. 


Professor  Huxley,  at  a  late  entertainment 
in  Edinburgh,  discoursed  thus  eloquently 
upon  the  researches  and  discoveries  of  the 
Challenger  exploring  expedition : 

To  the  poet  the  sea  has  always  been  fraught 
with  a  fulness  of  imagery.  To  him  it  has 
been  essentially  the  feminine  element  in  the 
creation — the  semper  mulabile;  beautiful  in 
calm,  beautiful  in  wrath,  and  of  which  it 
may  be  said,  like  Cleopatra,  that  "  age  hath 
not  withered  nor  custom  staled  her  infinite 
variety."  But  to  the  man  of  science  she  is 
much  more  a  kind  of  Isis,  beneath  whose 
veil  there  is  to  be  found  the  solution  of  many 
of  the  most  important  and  most  interesting 


scientific  problems.  Three-fifths  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  globe  is  covered  with  sea.  Much 
of  the  climate  of  the  globe  depends  upon  the 
currents  in  the  sea.  We  desire  to  know  the 
condition  upon  which  these  currents  depend. 
We  desire  to  know  the  depth  and  form  of  the 
sea  bottom.  Again,  the  sea  is  tenanted  with 
endless  forms  of  life.  We  wish  to  know  what 
these  are — how  far  they  may  represent  crea- 
tures hitherto  unknown  to  us.  As  the  poet 
Tennyson  has  well  said,  the  sea  is  spreading 
everywhere  those  mineral  matters  which  are 
forming  the  "seed  of  continents  to  be"  ;  and 
we  desire  to  know  how  that  seed  is  formed, 
and  whence  it  has  proceeded.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  examine  any  considerable  extent  of  the 
dry  land  without  finding  evidence  of  marine 
action.  The  sandstones  and  the  limestones 
of  which  the  earth  is  composed  are  full  of 
marine  organic  remains,  and  we  naturally 
desire  to  know  whether  that  great  law  of 
continuity  which  was  first  advocated  for  the 
history  of  the  earth  by  your  countryman 
Hutton,  which  was  brought  into  the  full  day- 
light prominence  of  scientific  thought  by 
your  other  countryman  Lyell — we  desire  to 
know  whether  that  idea  of  continuity  will 
hold  good,  and  whether  at  the  present  day 
there  are  or  are  not  going  on  at  the  bottom 
of  the  great  ocean  processes  corresponding 
to  those  by  which  in  ancient  times  the  masses 
of  the  everlasting  rocks  were  formed. 

I  very  much  doubt  if  any  nation  whatever 
is  able  to  show  so  admirable  an  example  of 
the  equipment  cf  a  ship  for  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  destined  as  the  British  Admi- 
ralty produced  in  the  equipment  of  Her 
Majesty's  ship  Challenger,  and  I  may  be  per 
milted  to  say  that  I  speak  to  a  certain  extent 
as  a  connoisseur,  having  served  on  board  her 
Majesty's  ships  of  very  different  capacity  at 
great  many  years.  Well,  now,  what  was  it 
that  the  Challenger  was  sent  to  do  ?  She  was 
sent  to  obtain  for  us  that  more  precise  and 
accurate  information  of  the  physical  charac- 
teristics of  the  sea  and  of  the  auimal  life  in 
it  which  was  absolutely  requisite  for  the  pro 
gress  of  science.  F^r  that  purpose  she  was 
ordered  to  traverse  the  Atlantic  twice,  to  pro 
ceed  by  the  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
to  make  a  dive  into  the  Antarctic  regions, 
among  the  snow  and  ice  of  those  localities ; 
then  to  go  north  again  by  way  of  Australia 
to  thread  her  way  among  the  coral  reefs  upon 
the  eastern  coast  of  Australia ;  to  pass  through 
Torres  Straits,  to  reach  the  coast  of  China, 
then  strike  across  the  Pacific  and  find  her 
way  home  again  by  way  of  Cape  Horn ;  and 
throughout  the  whole  of  that  track,  amount 
ing  by  the  course  she  followed  to  some  70,000 
miles,  it  was  her  duty  at  regular  intervals  to 
ascertain  the  exact  depth  of  the  sea,  the  dis- 
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tribution  of  temperature  in  the  sea,  the  nature 
of  the  creatures  which  live  on  the  surface, 
the  nature  of  the  debris  found  at  the  bottom, 
and  thus  to  lay  something  like  a  solid  foun- 
dation for  our  speculation  upon  the  physical 
geography  of  the  sea.  It  was  a  very  consid- 
erable task ;  it  was  a  task  which  would  have 
been  absolutely  chimerical  thirty  years  ago, 
but  it  was  a  task  which  has  been  rendered 
possible,  and  which  had  been  actually  per- 
formed in  the  most  satisfactory  manner.  The 
Challenger  ha3  brought  home,  I  am  informed, 
the  records  of  such  operations  performed  at 
between  300  and  400  stations  ;  that  is  to  say, 
at  300  or  400  points  along  that  70,000  miles, 
we  know  exactly  the  depth  of  the  sea,  the 
gradations  of  temperature,  the  distribution  of 
superficial  life,  and  the  nature  of  what  con- 
stitutes the  sea  bottom ;  and  such  a  founda- 
tion as  that  for  all  future  thought  upon  the 
physical  geography  of  the  sea  up  to  this  mo- 
ment not  only  had  not  existed,  but  had  not 
even  been  dreamed  of.  Some  of  the  discov- 
eries which  have  been  made  by  the  Challenger 
are  undoubtedly  such  as  to  make  U3  all  form 
new  ideas  of  the  operation  of  natural  causes 
in  the  sea.  Take,  for  example,  the  very 
remarkable  fact  that  at  great  depths  the 
temperature  of  the  sea  always  sinks  down 
pretty  much  to  that  of  freezing  fresh  water. 
That  is  a  very  strange  fact  in  itself,  a  fact 
which  certainly  could  not  have  been  antici- 
pated a  priori.  Take,  again,  the  marvelous 
discovery  that  over  large  areas  of  the  sea  the 
bottom  is  covered  with  a  kind  of  chalk,  a 
substance  made  up  entirely  of  the  shells  of 
minute  creatures — a  sort  of  geological  shoddy 
made  of  the  cast-off  clothes  of  these  animals. 
The  fact  has  been  known  for  a  long  time,  and 
we  were  greatly  puzzled  to  know  how  these 
things  got  to  be  there.  But  the  researches  of 
the  Challenger  have  proved  beyond  question, 
as  far  as  I  can  see,  that  the  remains  in  ques- 
tion are  the  shells  of  organisms  which  live  at 
the  surface  and  not  at  the  bottom,  and  that 
this  deposit,  which  is  of  the  same  nature  as 
the  ancient  chalk,  differing  in  some  minor 
respects,  but  essentially  the  same,  is  abso- 
lutely formed  by  a  rain  of  skeletons.  These 
creatures  ail  live  within  100  fathoms  of  the 
surface  ;  and  being  subject  to  the  fate  of  all 
living  things,  they  sooner  or  later  die,  and 
when  they  die  their  skeletons  are  rained 
down  in  one  continual  shower,  falling  through 
a  mile  or  couple  of  miles  of  sea  water.  How 
long  they  take  about  it  imagination  fails  one 
in  supposing,  but  at  last  they  get  to  the  bot- 
tom, and  there,  piled  up,  they  form  a  great 
stratum  of  a  substance  which,  if  upheaved, 
jWould  be  exactly  like  chalk.  Here  we  have 
a  possible  mode  of  construction  of  the  rocks 
which  compose  the  earth  of  which  we  had 


previously  no  conception.  But  this  is  by  no 
means  the  most  wonderful  thing.  When 
they  got  to  depths  of  3,000  and  4,000  fathoms, 
and  to  4,400  fathoms,  or  about  five  miles,, 
which  was  about  the  greatest  depth  at  which 
the  Challenger  fished  anything  from  the  bot- 
tom— and  1  think  a  very  creditable  depth  too 
—they  found  that  while  the  surface  of  the 
water  might  be  full  of  those  calcareous  or- 
ganisms, the  bottom  was  not.  There  they 
found  that  red  clay  so  pathetically  alluded  to 
by  my  friend  on  the  right  as  the  material  to 
which  when  glory  called  him  he  might  be 
reduced.  This  red  clay  is  a  great  puzzle— a 
great  mystery — how  it  comes  there,  what  it 
arises  from,  whether  it  is,  as  the  director  sug- 
gested, the  ash  of  foraminifurnse  ;  whether  it 
is  decomposed  pumice-stone  vomited  out  by 
volcanoes,  and  scattered  over  the  surface,  or 
whether,  lastly,  it  has  something  to  do  with 
that  meteoric  dust  which  is  being  continually 
rained  upon  us  from  the  spaces  of  the  uni- 
verse. Which  of  these  causes  may  be  at  the 
bottom  of  the  phenomenon  it  is  very  hard  to 
say  ;  it  is  one  of  those  points  on  which  we 
shall  have  information  by-and-by." 

Prof.  Sir  Wyville  Thomson  said : — "  I 
have  very  little  to  add  to  what  Prof.  Huxley 
has  said  as  to  the  observations  we  made  at 
the  various  stations.  Everywhere  we  went 
we  took  soundings,  and  the  greatest  depth 
which  we  got  was  something  about  five  miles. 
At  a  depth  of  about  four  miles  we  were 
always  able  to  dredge  and  drawl  with  very 
considerable  certainty.  In  fact,  under  favor- 
able circumstances,  we  could  use  one  of  the 
large  trawls,  such  as  are  commonly  used 
to  catch  flat  fish  in  the  south  coast  of  En- 
gland and  in  the  Firth  of  Forth,  without 
difficulty  or  risk,  and  almost  with  the  certainty 
that  the  trawl  would  come  with  its  freight 
quite  right  from  that  depth.  It  seemed 
almost  wild  to  make  such  an  attempt  at  first ; 
but  we  found  the  little  iron  dredge  we  were 
using  so  unsatisfactory,  on  account  of  the 
small  amount  of  material  it  brought  up,  that 
I  think  it  was  Captain  Nares  who  suggested 
that  we  might  try  the  trawl.  We  did  so,  not 
expecting  ever  to  see  it  come  up  again,  but  it 
did  come  up,  and  brought  with  it  a  lot  of  fish 
of  all  kinds,  none  of  which  we  had  ever  seen 
before.  The  trawl  after  that  almost  entirely 
replaced  the  dredge.  Instead  of  having  a 
small  Balls  dredge  about  eighteen  inches 
long,  a  trawl  with  a  beam  twenty  feet  across 
was  dragged  across  the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Oceans  ;  and  in  that  way  we 
covered  a  considerable  amount  of  ground, 
and  obtained  a  far  better  idea  of  the  larger 
organisms  of  these  regions.  No  doubt  we 
missed  a  great  many  of  the  smaller  things. 
Little  hard  and  heavy  bodies  fell  through  the 
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net ;  but  we  got,  nevertheless,  a  very  good 
idea  of  the  fauna  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
A  number  of  the  forms  from  the  extreme 
depths  were  comparatively  large  and  spiny, 
and  these  stuck  iu  the  large  dredge  net.  The 
depth  of  the  Atlantic  apparently  averaged 
something  about  2,000  fathoms,  and  that  of 
the  Pacific  about  2,500  fathoms.    There  did 
not  seem  to  be  any  great  difference  between 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans — a  general 
characteristic  being  that  the  bottom  of  each 
was  a   tolerably  level  expanse,  with  slight 
undulations.    In  the  temperature  of  these 
great  depths  we  took  a  great  interest,  for  we 
expected  that  by  determining  the  temperature 
at  the  bottom  we  would  be  able  to  trace  the 
direction  in  which  the  water  was  moving  in 
any  particular  way,  because  water  is  an  ex- 
tremely bad  conductor,  and  it  maintains  for 
&  great  length  of  time,  unless  there  is  some 
special  reason  for  its  mixing  with  other  water, 
the  temperature  of  its  source.    We  usually, 
Sit  most  of  the  stations  mentioned,  determined 
correctly  the  bottom  temperature,  and  then 
that  of  the  various  strata  from  the  bottom  up 
to  the  surface,  and  without  going  over  the*e 
observations,  I  may  say  that  wo  were  inclined 
to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  great  mass 
of  the  water  to  be  found  in  the  troughs  of 
the  Atlautic  and  Pacific  is  derived  from  the 
southern  sea.    At  various  localities  in  the 
Pacific  and  Atlantic  the  temperature  of  the 
water  precisely,  or  very  nearly  so,  agreed 
with  water  at  the  same  depth  in  the  southern 
sea,  ai  d  the  temperature  of  the  bottom  water 
in  the  Atlantic  or  Pacific  at  any  one  locality 
depended  apparently  upon  the  height  of  the 
barrier  which  separates  that  particular  por- 
tion of  the  ocean  from  the  southern  sea  from 
which  it  is  derived.    Thus  in  this  way  all 
over  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  we 
could  almcst  tell  by  the  temperature  of  the 
water  the  height  of  the  ridges  which  sepa- 
rated it  from  its  source.    In  regard  to  the 
distribution  of  the  animals,  that  is  a  curious 
po  nt.    Of  course,  as  you  know,  the  idea  was 
prevalent  that  there  were  no  animals  at  those 
great  depths,  but  the  conclusion  we  have 
arrived  at  now  is,  that  there  are  animals  at  all 
depths,  though  undoubtedly  they  decrease  in 
Dumber  as  the  depth  increases.    I  think  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  that.    There  is  always 
difficulty  in  determining  a  question  of  this 
kind,  although,  perhaps,  it  looks  very  simple 
on  the  face  of  it.    It  is  so  much  more  diffi- 
cult to  dredge  in  those  great  depths,  that  you 
must  necessarily  go  over  a  comparatively 
smaller  area,  and  thus  get  fewer  samples,  so 
that  we  cannot  exactly  tell  the  proportion 
that  exists  from  those  which  are  brought  up. 
There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  number 
of  animals  decreases  as  we  go  down,  and  when 


we  reach  a  depth  of  five  miles  the  number 
is  comparatively  small.  In  regard  to  what 
these  animals  are,  a  large  proportion  of  them 
is  yet  indescril-able.  The  collection  we  have 
brought  home,  nevertheless,  may  be  reckoned 
by  thousands.  The  whole  region  which  we 
have  been  examining  has  been  hitherto 
totally  unknown,  and  consequently  all  the 
animals  we  have  got  over  this  immense  num- 
ber of  square  miles  are  totally  unknown 
also.  The  deep  sea  fauna  we  found  to  be 
very  generally  diffused,  so  that  animals  we 
found  in  one  region  are  practically  very 
much  the  same,  and  though  differing  certainly 
in  some  respects  in  the  various  localities, 
still  there  is  a  very  general  resemblance  in 
the  form  of  the  whole.  These  are  one  or 
two  of  the  broad  general  results  which  I 
may  mention  just  now,  for  of  course  until  the 
whole  has  been  worked  out  in  detail  we  can 
say  as  yet  scarcely  anything  with  regard  to 
the  absolute  results  or  with  respect  to  the 
description  or  dt termination  of  species,  for 
we  bad  no  time  to  go  into  these  details  on 
board."   _^ 

RESIGNATION. 

Let  nothing  make  thee  sad  and  fretful 
Or  too  regretful  ; 
Be  still— 

What  God  bath  ordered  must  be  right; 
Then  find  it  in  thine  own  delight — 
My  will. 

Why  should'st  thou  fill  to-day  with  sorrow 
About  to-morrow, 
My  heart,  ! 
One  watches  all  with  care  most  true. 
Doubt  not  teat  He  will  give  thee,  too, 
Thy  part. 

Paul  Fleming,  1G09. 


OUR  SAINTS. 


BY  A.  R.  M. 

'Tis  not  alone  from  legend  and  old  story, 
'Tis  not  alone  from  canvas,  dark  with  time, 

That  holy  saints,  crowned  with  celestial  glory, 
Smile  down  upon  us  from  their  height  sublime. 

Not  only  from  church  windows,  colored  brightly, 
Do  their  blessed  shadows  fall  across  our  way; 

Ah,  not  alone  in  niches  gleaming  whitely, 

With  folded  hands  do  they  stand  night  and  day. 

Who  is  there  in  Ihis  world  who  has  not,  hidden 
Deep  in  his  heart,  a  picture,  clear  or  faint, 

Vailed,  sacred,  to  the  outer  world  forbidden, 

O'er  which  he  bends  and  murmurs  low,  "My  saint." 

A  face  perhaps,  all  written  o'er  with  sorrow, 
Whose  faded  eyen  are  dim  whh  unshed  tears; 

And  yet,  they  hopefully  lock  toward  the  morrow, 
And  far  beyond  it,  into  brighter  spheres. 

A  facft,  whence  all  Ihe  sunshine  of  the  morning 
And  bright nef s  of  the  noon  have  passed  away  ; 

And  yet,  where  clearly,  surely,  there  is  dawning 
The  wondrous  radiance  of  that  perfect  day. 
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rhat  pei feet  day— when  crowned  with  Heavens' 
brightness, 

Without  a  pain,  or  care,  or  mortal  need, 
With  conqueror's  palm,  in  robe  of  tnowy  whiteness, 

Our  blessed  shall  stand  as  very  saints  indeed. 


Yes,  God  be  thanked!  though  the  pure  saints 

And  holy  martyrs  that  the  artist  paints, 
Are  vailed  in  radiance  and  crowned  with  glory, 

There  still  are  halos  for  these  unknown  taints. 
—  Ckr islia n  Un io n . 


of 


of  about  150  eggs  each,  and  tells  so  lively 
and  almost  romautic  a  story  of  these  humble 
aquatic  loves  that  the  reader  cannot  but  sym- 
pathize with  the  anxious  carefulness  of  this 
excellent  husband  and  father. — Ev.  Telegraph. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
REVIEW  OF  THE  WEATHER, 
FOR  SEVENTH  MONTH. 


ETC. 


THE  RAINBOW  FISH. 

The  Paris  Bulletin  Hebdominaire  gays  :  M. 
P.  Carbonnier  has  had  an  opportunity  of 
watching  the  breeding  operations  of  the  In- 
dian rainbow-fish  (Colisa),  and  has  commu 
nicated  a  most  interesting  account  thereof  to 
the  French  Scientific  Association.    The  fish 
were  received  by  him,  living,  in  1873,  and 
are   described   as   being  of  extraordinary 
beauty  of  color  and  form.     But  the  most 
remarkable  peculiarity  which  they  present  is 
the  wonderful  ingenuity  exhibited  by  the 
male  in  b  tilding  a  nest  for  the  protection  of 
the  eggs.    As  the  time  for  laying  approaches, 
he  takes  in  his  mouth  bits  of  confervse,  which 
Ihe  brings  to  the  surface  of  the  water  and  dex- 
terously supports  there  by  a  little  float,  con- 
sisting of  a  bubble  of  air  inserted  beneath 
each  mass.  He  accumulates  these  air-bubbles 
towards  the  centre  of  the  vegetable  mass 
which,  as  it  increases  in  bulk,  is  raised  into  a 
sort  of  mound  to  the  height  of  more  than  an 
iuch  and  a  half.    From  time  to  time  he  leaves 
his  work  to  swim  around  the  female  in  sinu- 
ous curves,  displaying  his  gorgeous  variety  of 
color,  and  doubtless  sacking  her  applause  for 
his  labors.   The  nest  is  completed  by  a  narrow 
rim  of  vegetable  matter  placed  around  the 
central  mound,  so  that  the  whole  is  quite  like 
in  form  to  a  straw  hat  with  a  round  crown. 
He  persuades  the  female  to  enter  beneath  this 
nest  to  lay  her  eggs,  which,  being  lighter  than 
water,  rise  to  the  surface  and  are  collected  by 
the  father  beneath  the  central  dome  of  his 
nest.    The  mother  takes  no  further  interest 
in  the  affair,  but  goes  off  about  her  business, 
leaving  the  patient  nest  builder  to  watch  over 
the  safety  of  her  eggs,  to  bring  back  those 
which  incline  to  float  off,  to  repair  breaches 
in  the  fragile  nest,  or  support  a  sinking  por- 
tion by  a  fresh  bubble  of  air.    In  about  sev- 
»  enty  hours  the  eggs  begin  to  manifest  motion, 
when  the  father  breaks  down  the  central  dome, 
\  retaining  only  the  circular  floating  wall  as  a 
barrier  against  the  escape  of  his  offspring. 
For  the  next  four  or  five  days  his  life  is  a  hard 
one,  fully  occupied  in  chasing  alter  the  con- 
stantly scattering  fry,  until  they  become  so 
i  active  as  to  convince  him,  reluctant,  that  he 
may  as  well  give  it  up.     M.  Carbonnier 
relates  the  history  of  three  different  layings, 


Rain  during  some  portion  of  the  24 

hours  

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day  

Cloudy,  without  storms  

Clear,  as  ordinarily  accepted  
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TEMPERATURES. 

Mean  temperature  of  Seventh  mo.,  per 
Penna.  Hospital  

Highest  point  attained  during  month, 
per  Penna.  Hospital  

Lowest  point  reached  during  month, 
per  P^nna.  Hospital  


1875 
Deg. 


75.50 


91.50 


GO  00 


RAIN. 

Rain  during  the  month,  per  Penna 
Hospital  , 


1875 
J-ncltrs. 


4.17 


1876 
Deg. 


80.45 


103.00 


59  00 


J876 
Tnchtx. 


6.22 


DEATHS. 


Deaths  during  the  month,  being  five 
current  weeks  for  each  year  


NumVr 


2363 


NurnVr. 


2989 


MEAN  TEMPERATURES. 

Average  of  the  mean  temperatures  of 
the  Seventh  mo.  for  the  past  87  yrs. 

Highest  mean  temperature  occurring 
during  that  entire  period,  1872  

Lowest  mean  temperature  oecurriog 
during:  that,  entire  period,  1816  


Deg. 


76.00 


82  31 


08  00 


CO   PARISON  OF  RAIN. 

Totals  falling  first  six  months  of  each 

year  

Amount  for  Seventh  mo.  each  year... 
Totals  thus  far  


1875. 


16  81 
4.17 


20!J« 


1876. 

20.66 
6  22 


26.88 


Last  month  and  for  several  preceding  months  the 
Second  mo.,  '76,  was  erroneously  printed  2  68  inches, 
instead  of  3.68.  Parties  preserving  these  records 
can  correct  it  with  a  lead  pencil. 

To  enable  us  to  have  a  correct  idea  of  the  "  heated 
term"  we  have  recently  experienced  it  becomes 
necessary  we  should  go  back  ahttle.  Through  the 
courtesy  of  the  compiler  of  the  records  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania Hospital  (C.  G.  Wirgman),  who  placed 
them  at  our  disposal,  we  are  enabled  to  give  the 
following  facts  : 

The  ooly  day  in  the  Sixth  month  when  the  mer- 
cury dropped  below  66  was  on  the  first,  when  60  deg. 
was  reached.  The  weather  was  steadily  warm  fr<  m 
that  time  until  the  23d,  inclusive,  90  degrees  and 
upward  being  reached,  on  eight  different  days,  94 
being  reached  twice  and  95  once,  while  as  low  as 
60  was  touched  only  three  times  during  that  period. 

Ou  the  21th  of  thesime  month  the  continuous  ex- 
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treme  of  heat  may  be  said  to  bave  fairly  set  in  where- 
inbut  little  "letup"  was  experienced  until  the  23d 
of  Seventh  month,  which  day  found  the  community 
almost  exhausted,  and  the  death  rate  of  our  city 
fearfully  increased,  reaching  on  the  week  ending  the 
15th  the  alarming  number  of  854,  80  of  which  were 
from  sunstroke.  During  the  three  weeks- ending 
the  22d  the  total  number  o£  deaths  from  sunstroke 
was  reported  to  be  one  hundred  and  nineteen  (11 9) 
with  six  hundred  and  four  from  cholera  infantum.  We 
cannot  find  in  our  diary,  kept  for  a  number  of  year?, 
any  corresponding  week  equal  or  exceeding  it,  ex- 
cept that  ending  on  the  13th,  1872,  when  885  deaths 
were  announced.  But  to  return  to  temperatures. 
During  the  first  twenty-three  days  of  the  month  96 
degrees  was  reached  once — 98  three  times — 100,  101, 
102  and  103  each  once  1 ! 

We  believe  the  above  high  temperatures  cannot 
be  questioned,  as  we  have  heard  from  apparently 
reliable  parties  105  degrees  and  106^  degrees  re- 
ported, but  think  these  might  be  charged  to  undue 
reflection,  not  the  current  atmosphere. 

The  average  of  these  thirty  days  of  continuous  heat 
was  81.81  degrees,  at  as  early  an  hour  as  nine  A.M.! 

On  the  morning  of  the  23d  a  gentle  rain  set  in  for 
one  hour  or  more,  cooling  the  atmosphere  some- 
what. Through  the  afternoon  it  was  nearly  clear, 
but  during  the  evening  and  night  a  decided  change 
took  place — by  comparison  it  was  really  cold — blan- 
kets and  other  extra  bedclothing  were  in  demand, 
particularly  at  seaside  and  mountain  resorts.  Frost 
was  reported  at  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y.,  the  next  morning, 
and  a  member  of  our  family  temporarily  at  Clearfield, 
Pa.,  on  business,  writes  on  the  24th  :  "Frost  list 
night — mercury  now  down  to  40  degrees." 

It  would  be  too  voluminous  to  attempt  recording 
for  other  cities  in  the  United  States,  either  the  ex- 
treme beat  or  the  sudden  change  spoken  of,  but  both 
were  strongly  marked  almost  everywhere. 

During  the  night  of  the  29th  the  then  existing 
drought  was  relieved  by  the  commencement  of  a 
copious  rain,  continuing  through  ihe  whole  of  next 
day,  during  which  2.32  inches  of  rain  fell. 

The  better  to  understand  the  intense  heat  we  have 
passed  through,  it  may  be  well  to  thus  concentrate 
the  following  facts,  viz.: 


Average  of  the  mean  temperatures 
for  the  Seventh  month  for  the  past 
eighty -t>even  years  

Highest  mean  during  that  entire  peri- 
od, 1872  

During  which  period  the  mean  has 
only  three  times  reached  

The  "  heated  term  "  commenced  on 
the  19th  of  Sixth  mo.  and  contin- 
ued until  the  23d  of  Seventh  mo., 
inclusive — a  period  of  thirty-four 
consecutive  dags. 

The  maximum  mean  of  which,  per  our 
comp  lation  from  the  records  of 
Pennsylvania  Hospital,  was  

While  even  *  the  minimum  mean 
reached  

The  maximum  mean  of  the  iast  twelve 
days  of  Sixth  month  

The  minimum  mean  of  last  twelve 
days  of  Sixth  month  

The  maximum  mean  of  the  first  twelve 
days  of  the  Seventh  month  

The  minimum  mean  of  the  first  twelve 
days  of  the  Seventh  month  


Deg. 


76.00 
82.31 
81.00 


94.34 
70.75 
92.08 
67.66 
95.55 
72.41 


We  question  much  whether  such  an  array  of  fig- 
ures can  be  found  in  any  other  year,  although  it  u 
barely  possible  something  1  ke  it  may  be  found  in 
1872.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  that  year's 
record  of  heat  does  not  run  back  into  the  Sixth  rao, 

During  the  shower  of  the  20th,  hail  was  reported 
in  the  southern  portion  of  the  city. 

We  bave  glanced  over  the  above  review  to  see  ill 
we  could  not  curtail  it,  but  know  not  where  it  coul(l 
be  done,  in  justice  to  the  almost  if  not  quite  un-| 
precedented  "spell"  of  weather  it  chronicles 
Lengthy  as  itis.it  is  condensed  from  a  compilation 
we  prepared  for  the  North  American,  which  was  pub 
lished  therein  on  the  2d  and  3d  inst.  Such  as  are 
desirous  of  examining  "  tables  "  of  temperatures  can 
refer  to  those  dates.  J.  M.  E 

Philadelphia,  Eighth  mo.  5,  1876. 


NOTICES. 

CIRCULAR  MEETING. 

There  will  be  a  Circular  Meeting  held  at  West 
Grove,  Chester  county,  Pa.,  on  the  13th  of  Eighth 
mo.,  at  3  o'clock. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  Baltimore  Yearly 
Meeting  First-day  School  Association  will  meet  at 
Goose  Creek,  Va  ,  on  First  day,  20th  inst.,  at  9 
o'clock,  A.  M.  Members  are  urged  to  attend,  as 
important  business  is  to  be  considered.  Friends 
gen  rally  are  invited  to  be  present. 

J.  Wm.  Hotchinson, 
Clementine  A.  Jennings, 

Clerks^ 


ITEMS. 

Kansas  expects  to  make  $20,000  worth  of  silk 
this  year. 

Prof.  Huxley,  of  London,  has  accepted  an  invi 
tation  extended  to  him  by  the  trustees  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  of  Baltimore,  to  deliver  an  ad- 
dress at  the  opening  of  the  University  next  month 

The  eoroner's  inquest  over  the  victims  at  Ham- 
burg, S.  C,  has  been  published.  It  charges  Gen 
M.  C.  Butler,  Col.  A.  P.  Butler,  Dr.  Pierce  Butler,  T. 
Meeting  and  53  other  ciuzens  of  Aiken  and  Edgefield 
counties,  and  30  Georgians  with  murder.  The  in- 
quest has  been  searching  and  exhausting,  and  the 
verdict  has  been  reached  at  the  earliest  practicable* 
time. 

The  Wild  Woods  of  New  Jersey. — Among  the 
New  Jersey  agricultural  exhibits  in  Agricultural 
Hall,  at  the  Centennial,  are  specimens  of  all  the 
different  kinds  of  wood  growing  wild  in  that  State. 
The  list  is  a  long  one,  and  will  be  quite  surprising 
to  most  people.  It  is  as  follows  :  White  pine,  yel- 
low pine,  pitch  pine,  spruce  pine,  hemlock,  black 
spruce,  tamarack,  white  cedar,  white  oak,  post  oak*, 
swamp  white  oak,  yellow  oak,  chestnut  oak,  black 
oak,  red  oak,  pine  oak,  wi  low  oak,  chestnut,  black 
walnut,  butternut,  white  elm,  red  elm,  slippery  elm 
nettle  tree,  white  ash,  black  ash,  black  birch,  river 
birch,  yellow  birch,  beech,  tulip  tree,  poplar,  sweet 
gum,  sweet  white  gum,  sour  gum,  basswood,  but 
tonwood,  shag-back  hickory,  pig-nut  hickory,  but 
ternut  hickory,  hard-shell  hickory,  wild  cherry, 
sugar  maple,  redmaple,  white  maple,  ash-leaved  ma- 
ple, dogwood,  holly,  American  horn-beam,  blue  or 
water-beech,  hop  horn-beam,  ironwood,  box,  per 
simmon,  mulberry,  white  mulberry,  apple,  pear, 
mountain  asb,  aliantbus,  locust,  honey  locust,  sassa- 
fras, weeping  willow,  common  or  swamp  blueberry, 
alder,  tag  alder,  button-bush,  shad-bush. — Inquirer* 
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"TEACHING  AND  PREACHING. 

[We  take  from  The  Friend  (London)  an 
article  under  the  above  caption,  which  will, 
we  think,  repay  an  attentive  perusal.  Its 
general  tenor  is  in  accordance  with  Apostolic 
teachings. 

If  the  diversity  of  gifts  so  abundantly  tes- 
tified of  in  Scripture,  be  under  the  direction 
of  the  one  Spirit,  there  will  be  "  no  schism  in 
the  body," — the  Church — but  through  the 
right  exercise  of  these  various  gifts,  each 
being  kept  in  its  own  place,  a  healthful 
growth  in  the  spiritual  life  will  be  witnessed. 
—Eds.] 

The  difference  between  teaching  and  preach- 
ing, with  the  question  whether  the  former 
has  not  been  unduly  neglected  among 
Friends,  i3  a  subject  which  has  lately  been 
much  discussed,  and  has  elicited  a  consider- 
able variety  of  opinion.  Familiar,  however, 
as  we  have  become  with  the  two  words — 
teaching  and  preaching,  and  with  the  idea 
that  in  some  form  both  are  wanted  for  the 
spiritual  life  and  growth  of  any  religious 
body,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  many  of. 
us  have  a  clear  apprehension  of  their  real 
signification  or  practical  import;  and  it  may 
be  useful  for  us  to  look  a  little  more  closely 
into  the  different  bearings  of  the  subject. 
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It  is  probable  that  the  question  first  rose 
into  prominence  from  the  practical  exper- 
ience of  a  want.  It  seemed  as  if  young  peo- 
ple could  grow  up  amongst  us,  surrounded 
indeed  by  the  influence  and  restraints  of  a 
Christian  community,  but  yet  ignorant  of 
the  common  principles  of  Christianity  as  well 
as  of  those  which  distinguish  our  Society,  and 
that  grave  consequences  have  followed  in 
many  individual  cases ;  while  the  Society  as 
a  whole  has  experienced  weakness  and  de- 
fection as  the  result. 

The  want  is  not  a  new  one.  It  was  really 
much  greater  formerly  than  it  is  at  present  ; 
but  it  has  been  more  forcibly  brought  into 
view,  partly  we  may  believe  from  the  increase 
of  religious  life  and  earnestness,  and  partly 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  baniers 
once  existing  between  our  Society  and  other 
religious  bodies  being  a  good  deal  broken 
down,  it  has  become  much  more  common  for 
our  members  to  seek  amongst  them  the  iu~ 
struction  which  they  either  do  not  receive,  or 
think  they  do  not  receive,  among  ourselves. 
Then,  again,  the  active  pursuit  of  what  for 
the  sake  of  brevity  may  be  called  mission 
work,  has  resulted  in  the  accession  to  owe 
members  of  many  who  are  less  educated  and 
less  trained  than  our  own  birthright  mem- 
bers ;  and  the  need  of  instruction  for  them 
has  forced  itself  upon  the  notice  of  those  with 
whom  they  have  been  brought  into  contict. 
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Now  if  this  want  is  a  real  one,  in  relation 
to  any  of  our  members,  it  surely  becomes  us 
to  consider  carefully  whence  it  has  arisen  and 
how  it  can  be  best  remedied.  Is  there  any 
inherent  defect  in  our  religious  polity,  or  have 
-we  simply  failed,  as  all  other  bodies  have 
failed,  to  make  the  very  best  of  the  means 
within  our  reach  ?  It  would  be  impossible 
to  answer  these  questions  fully  in  narrow 
limits  ;  but  one  consideration  they  suggest  at 
once,  viz. :  that  our  mode  of  worship,  and  our 
practice  with  relation  to  the  ministry,  render 
us  more  liable  to  a  deficiency  of  oral  instruc- 
tion than  most  other  religious  communities. 
But  as  the  practices  of  other  bodies  are  more 
or  less  opposed  to  our  fundamental  princi- 
ples, and  are  surrounded  by  dangers  irom 
which  we  are  free,  in  acknowledging  a  de- 
ficiency among  ourselves,  we  would  rather 
find  a  remedy  by  supplementing  our  existing 
arrangements ;  and  doing  it  in  a  manner 
according  with  the  views  of  immediate  Divine 
^Guidance,  which  we  have  always  striven  to 
act  upon  and  to  uphold. 

In  some  respects,  our  arrangements  for 
worship  resemble  those  which  appear  to  have 
been  practised  in  the  early  Christian  Church  ; 
and  it  is  natural  therefore,  that  we  should 
look  to  see  whether  the  eaily  Christians  had 
any  other  arrangements  which  we  have  not, 
which  might  suitably  be  adopted  by  us,  and 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  present  day. 
Not  indeed  that  the  polity  of  the  early  Church 
is  at  all  binding  on  us,  who  should  rather 
endeavor,  with  the  help  of  God's  Spirit,  to 
choose  such  outward  plans  as  are  best  suited 
to  the  advancement  of  Christ's  kingdom  in 
our  own  circumstances  and  time :  but  rather 
we  may  be  helped  in  that  choice  by  a  con- 
sideration of  the  means  adopted  at  a  time 
when  Divine  guidance  was  much  sought, 
and  when  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  were 
at  least  as  formidable  as  they  are  at  the  pres- 
ent day.  Looking  at  the  subject  from  this 
point  of  view,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  distinction  between  teaching  and  proph- 
esying or  preaching  did  exist  at  that  early 
day. 

The  Prophet  (whose  mission  it  was  to 
ireveal  God's  will  to  man,  not  at  all  necessary 
in  the  way  of  prediction)  spoke  under  the 
immediate  influence  of  Divine  inspiration, 
uttering  "  strains  of  warning,  exhortation,  en- 
couragement or  rebuke,"  "  and  teaching  and 
enforcing  the  truths  of  Christianity  with 
supernatural  energy  and  effect."  This  de- 
scription, taken  from  Conybear  and  Howson's 
chapter  on  spiritual  gifts  in  the  Life  and 
Epistles  of  Paul,  closely  resembles  the  theory 
of  preaching  among  Friends.  The  teachers 
were  also  regarded  as  in  possession  of  a 
Divine  gift,  but  they  exercised  it  more  habit- 


ually and  constantly,  not  without  the  help  c 
the  Holy  Spirit,  but  rather  with  that  hel 
and  guidance  superadded  to  natural  qualif 
cations  and  acquired  knowledge.  The  office 
were  not  necessarily  distinct.  The  teacher 
were  often  prophets  also,  and  might  becomi 
so  at  any  moment  by  a  sudden  access  c 
Divine  inspiration ;  but  still  it  appears  tha 
all  teachers  were  not  prophets,  and  certainl 
that  all  prophets  were  not  teachers.  Thos 
who  wish  to  pursue  the  subject  further  wil 
find  some  information  in  the  chapter  abov 
mentioned,  and  also  in  Neander's  Planting  i 
the  Christian  Church,  in  which  there  is  a  met 
aphysical  description  of  the  different  way 
in  which  the  Divine  Spirit  acted  on  th 
prophet  or  the  teacher,  or  on  the 'same  persoi 
at  different  times.  In  the  one  case  a  certaii 
spiritual  receptivity  appears  to  have  been  th 
qualification  chiefly  necessary  ;  other  mentai 
characteristics  retiring  into  the  background 
while  in  the  other  the  "  communications  o 
the  Divine  Spirit  were  received  during  th< 
harmonious  co-operation  of  all  the  powers  o 
the  soul,  and  developed  and  applied  by  th< 
sober  exercise  of  the  understanding." 

As  has  been  said,  the  gift  of  prophesying 
most  nearly  resembled  the  preaching  ol 
Friends  theoretically,  and  to  some  extenl 
practically  also ;  although  most  will  admi| 
that  such  a  marked  degree  of  Divine  influ 
ence  is  by  no  means  needful  at  all  times,  anc 
that  a  great  deal  of  what  is  now  said  in  meet 
ings  comes  rather  under  the  description  o 
teaching  in  the  ancient  Church.  It  was  th' 
exaggerated  idea  of  the  measure  of  inspira  [ 
tion  required,  which  caused  so  much  chill  an( 
unwholesome  silence  in  former  days;  and  i 
is  well  these  ideas  are  so  far  modified 
that  many  speak  to  the  edification  of  thei 
brethren,  who  would  formerly  have  shrunl 
from  the  assumption  of  doing  so.  As  prophi 
esying  and  teaching,  though  distinguished 
were  not  harshly  separated  in  the  apostoli 
age,  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  wondered  at  tha 
preaching  and  teaching  should  now  be  min 
gled  ;  nor  does  it  seem  at  all  necessary  that  s 
definite  line  of  demarcation  should  be  drawn 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  best  preaching  whicl 
is  heard  among  Friends  does  contain  a  grea 
deal  of  instruction,  and  some  may  feel  thai 
they  need  and  desire  nothing  more.  Ye 
to  others  it  will  be  evident  that,  how 
ever  much  the  two  offices  may  be  com| 
bined  and  harmoniously  exercised,  and  howl 
ever  fitted  some  of  our  ministers  may  be  fo; 
both,  yet  adequate  instruction  is  not  reallj 
provided  for  all  our  members,  and  that  ouj 
ordinary  meetings  do  not  give  sufficient  op] 
portunity  for  its  supply.  Let  it  be  rememj 
bered  that  they  are  primarily  meetings  fo 
worship  in  which  all  ought  to  unite ;  portion 
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>f  them  are  spent  in  silence :  it  is  felt  that 
here  ought  to  be  room  for  any  who  feel  them- 
ielves  called  upon  to  take  a  vocal  part ;  some 
>f  the  service  is  devotional,  and  some  of  the 
•ommunications  are  short  and  simple,  and 
jhiefly  valuable  as  evidence  of  living  expe- 
ience  and  concern  for  others.    And  just  as 
u  the  ancient  economy  all  prophets  were 
lot  teachers,  so  now  there  are  some  who  have 
i  true  call  to  the  ministry,  and  who  speak  to 
;he  comfort  and  profit  of  their  hearers,  with- 
mt  possessing  either  the  mental  qualifications, 
^pr  the  acquired  knowledge,  which  are  needful 
preparations  for  the  gift  of  teaching.  Are 
£  here  not,  on  the  other  hand,  some  who  have 
S0I  hese  qualifications,  without  perhaps  being 
iajt)onscious  of  a  direct  call  to  the  ministry, 
y,(ind  who  might  in  the  love  of  Christ,  and 
finder  Divine  guidance,  undertake  the  office 
D(j,)f  teacher  in  a  more  definite  form  than  has 
)0;|)een  usual  amongst  us?    Such   an  office 
^vould,  as  we  have  shown,  be  entirely  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  practice  of  the  early 
t|£Phurch,  and,  which  is  far  more  important, 
he  teaching  thus  given  might  supply  a  real 
■  /vant  of  the  present  day.    It  would  indeed 
j  -equire  careful  preparation,  and  study  of  the 
Mj  scriptures ;  it  would  require  too  as  much  de- 
motion and  single-mindedness,  and  patience 
.inder  difficulties,  as  any  other   "  Mission 
Work"  generally  so-called. 

We  would  by  no  means  exclude  such 
.eachers  from  taking  part  iu  our  meetings  for 
^worship,  whenever  they  feel  that  it  is  a  fitting 
accasion  for  doing  so ;  but  we  would  desire 
ihat  they,  and  such  ministers  as  are  also  capa- 
ble of  teaching  should  have  other  opportu- 
nities for  imparting  instruction,  not  only  to 
the  young  and  ignorant,  who,  like  the  poor, 
will*  be  always  with  us,  but  also  to  those  who 
are  more  advanced  in  spiritual  life,  and  who 
would  be  interested  in  and  profited  by  a 
|/ deeper  study  of  the  things  of  God. 

How  these  objects  can  be  best  attained  is  a 
question  on  which  it  is  not  now  needful  to 
enter  into  detail.  It  might  not  be  necessary 
to  have  new  machinery,  but  rather  an  exten- 
sion and  adaptation  of  existing  means,  such  as 
pcripture-reading  meetings,  or  Bible  classes, 
*| and  lectures.  There  are  some  special  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  this  kind  of  teaching  in 
our  Society;  one,  that  there  are  so  few, 
whether  ministers  or  not,  who  have  at  once 
the  leisure  and  qualifications  which  it  would 
require;  and  another,  that  if  it  were  carried 
into  effect,  much  difference  of  opinion  on 
many  religious  subjects  would  be  brought  to 
light.  Experience  only  can  prove  whether 
the  first  of  these  difficulties  can  be  overcome. 
It  may  be  well  for  some  to  consider  whether 
they  have  any  unused  talents  which  might 
he  so  applied  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the 


good  of  man.  The  second  could  only  be  met 
by  much  Christian  love  and  candor  on  the 
part  of  all  concerned  ;  but  if  it  would  be 
right  to  attempt  more  teaching  on  religious 
subjects,  the  attempt  must  be  made  simply 
and  faithfully,  and  we  must  accept  the  con- 
sequences. Looked  at  from  another  point  of 
view  its  effect  would  be  to  unite,  and  not  to 
separate.  For  it  is  the  supply  0f  felt  spirit- 
ual needs  which  attaches  the  greater  number 
of  persons  to  any  religious  body,  rather  than 
settled  convictions  on  matters  of  opinion. 

One  thing  we  may  safely  say,  that  greater 
attention  to  teaching  would  not  be  likely  to 
interfere  with  preaching,  properly  so  called. 
If  it  served  its  purpose  at  all,  it  would  tend 
to  awaken  religious  life  and  earnestness  ;  and 
with  more  religious  life  there  would  be  more 
of  the  spirit  of  true  worship;  more  of  the 
hearing  ear,  and  more  too  of  that  watchful- 
ness and  attentiveness  of  spirit  which  is  likely 
to  hearken  to  a  call  to  public  service,  and 
to  obey  the  call. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
OUR  DISTANT  FRIENDS. 

The  inquiry  is  frequently  presented,  what 
becomes  of  our  Friends  who  disappear  from 
the  Eastern  portions  of  our  society?  Our 
meetings  are  gradually  becoming  smaller,  and 
we  are  scarcely  able  to  give  a  satisfactory 
answer  to  the  question.  Something  above 
thirty  years  ago,  1  traveled  extensively  in  Illi- 
nois, and  my  feelings  were  frequently  sad- 
dened by  meeting  isolated  Friends,  who,  with 
their  families,  had  for  many  years  been  de- 
prived of  the  benefit  of  social  converse  with 
members  of  their  own  society,  and  of  the 
opportunity  of  mingling  with  them  in  devo- 
tional exercises.  It  may  not  be  necessary  to 
go  into  an  explanation  of  the  causes  or  mo- 
tives which  induced  them  to  settle  down  in 
localities  so  remote  from  each  other.  It  is 
sufficient  for  the  present  to  know  that  the 
aggregate  of  those  who  are  thus  isolated  is 
very  considerable.  My  business  being  of  a 
secular  character,  I  made  no  especial  inquiry 
after  such,  and  my  meeting  with  them  was  en- 
tirely accidental.  The  number  of  Friends  I 
heard  of  at  that  early  period  in  Illinois  and 
parts  adjacent,  induced  the  sentiment  that 
if  tbey  were  settled  in  localities  conve- 
niently near  to  each  other,  there  would  have 
been  a  sufficient  number  to  have  constituted 
what  some  might  call  a  respectable  Quarterly 
Meeting. 

Since  that  time,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt, 
the  number  has  greatly  increased.  The  es- 
tablishment of  the  new  Yearly  Meeting  will 
doubtless  exercise  a  gathering  aud  strength- 
ening influence  over  many  of  these  Friends, 
many  of  whom,  through  prolonged  and  com- 
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plicated  discouragements,  were  approaching 
a  condition  in  which  they  and  their  children 
would  be  entirely  lost  to  our  society.  There 
are  now  scattered  over  the  State  little  commu- 
nities of  Friends,  in  some  instances  composed 
mostly  of  two  or  three  families,  including  a 
few  friendly  persons  who  attend  with  Friends, 
and  compose  a  portion  of  the  meeting.  These 
little  communities  greatly  need  the  sympathy 
and  encouragement  of  those  of  us  who  live  in 
older  settlements,  and  have  some  pecuniary 
means  at  our  disposal. 

In  Peoria,  Illinois,  is  a  little  community  of 
the  description  named,  where  a  meeting  has 
been  kept  up  two  or  three  years,  mostly 
through  the  faithfulness  and  perseverance  of 
a  woman  Friend.  For  want  of  a  meeting- 
house they  convene  in  a  dwelling,  and  in  some 
respects  they  labor  under  a  disadvantage,  on 
account  of  some  who  would  like  to  attend  their 
meetings  in  a  public  meeting-house,  but  who 
do  not  like  to  intrude  upon  a  family  dwelling. 

The  name  of  the  woman  Friend  alluded 
to  is  Mary  R.  Ely,  and  as  her  own  words  will 
doubtless  be  more  interesting  than  anything 
I  can  say,  I  will  give  some  extracts  from  her 
letters,  which,  though  not  written  for  publica- 
tion, may  assist  in  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  written : 

"Some  years  ago,"  she  says,  "during  the 
forepart  of  the  time  of  my  residence  in  this 
city,  we  (myself  and  family)  were  strangers 
in  a  strange  land ;  the  people  here  were  so 
unacquainted  with  Friends  that  it  made  hard 
work  for  me  to  travel  forward  ;  but,  knowing 
that  I  must  hold  up  the  standard  of  truth, 
not  only  in  the  simplicity  of  dress  and  address, 
but  also  by  adhering  to  all  the  conscientious 
duties  that  arose  before  me  through  the 
every-day's  walk  of  life,  I  was  a  curious  mark 
to  the  people  wherever  I  went. 

"  We  held  meetings  for  worship  in  our  own 
home,  for  ourselves  or  any  others  who  chose 
to  come  and  sit  with  us,  for  nine  months, 
when  they  were  unavoidably  discontinued.  I 
was  distressed  beyond  measure,  knowing  no 
Friends  near,  and  for  a  time  could  not  learn 
where  meetings  were  held,  though  I  wrote  to 
Postmasters  in  different  directions,  but,  at 
last,  through  Divine  aid,  I  learned  where 
meetings  were  held,  but  none  within  fifty 
miles.  I  attempted  to  go  and  make  my  home 
in  their  midst,  but  when  I  would  think  of 
leaving  this  city,  the  spirit  of  truth  would 
hold  me,  and  I  did  not  dare  to  go  away.  .  . 
But  the  conflict  was  not  over ;  when  Robert 
Hatton  and  two  or  three  other  Friends  (a 
committee  appointed  by  Indiana  Yearly 
Meeting  to  visit  isolated  Friends)  came  to 
visit  us,  theirVery  presence  was  strengthening 
and  their  counsel  edifying. 

"  My  distress  had  been  very  great,  but  I 


yielded  to  the  vision  which  bid  me  ft  p, 
There  were  other  members  in  the  city,  *  P 
ria,'  but  they  bad  fallen  under  discoura  *  ] 
ments,  but  some  of  these  have  come  forwjjL 
promisingly  in  the  truth  ;  others  have  bepE 
convinced,  and  three  have  been  joined  p*., 
membership,  some  others  attend,  and  marl, 
would  if  we  had  a  meeting  house  for  tlfctj 
purpose." 

On  another  occasion  she  wrote  as  followrn 
"  Thy  letter  wcs  received,  and  thy  messagejf I 
love  was  read  in  the  presence  of  all  the  mel-i 
bers  here ;  and  the  sympathy  expres£ed  pi 
behalf  of  isolated  Friends  is  truly  accepl-L 
ble,  and  the  encouragement  given  we  recei\il( 
to  edification.  We  received  thy  donatii^ 
towards  building  a  meeting-house  with  mui 
thankfulness,  and  are  glad  there  are  a  tn 
who  give  heed  to  our  appeals. 

"  I  scarcely  know  what  to  do  next  in  ore  h 
to  obtain  assistance.    I  am  persuaded  ti  t 
the  longer  we  do  without  the  meeting-hoi  3i ; 
the  more  it  is  a  detriment  to  numbers  gatln-  \ 
ing  with  us  for  worship.    I  have  no  doit;, 
there  are  sufficient  means  among  Friends,  b  t  f 
how  to  awaken  their  kindly  feelings,  in  M 
gard  to  our  wants,  is  more  than  I  understail 
I  hope  thou  will  speak  a  kind  word  on  oil 
behalf." 

I  have  noticed  that  appeals  from  our  ill 
distant  Friends  lose  much  of  their  efficien  r 
in  consequence  of  the  omission  to  designate  t 
channel  through  which  contributions  ci 
reach  them.  This  especially  was  the  case  i 
our  efforts  to  afford  relief  to  Friends  in  t  *  < 
grasshopper  district.  To  avoid  a  similar  e>  | 
barrassment  in  the  present  instance,  mayj  s, 
take  the  liberty  to  suggest  the  names  of  sorl  L 
Friends  who  will  likely  receive  donations  as  \ 
forward  them  to  their  destination  ?  Sami  . 
Willits,  New  York  ;  Dillwyn  Parrish,  Phi k 
delphia;  Franklin  Pope,  Baltimore;  Jam  ,L 
Morrison,  Richmond,  Ind.  ;  Aaron  Wrigl .  •, 
Springboro,  Warren  county,  Ohio ;  Robe  | 
Hatton,  a  well-known  member  of  Indiai  K 
Yea'rly  Meeting,  can  designate  his  own  P.  !  L,j 
address.  He  was  one  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  | 
committee  who  visited  the  few  Friends  ii 
Peoria,  and  his  initials  are  appended  to  til 
the  appeal  which  has  been  published.         j  1 

I  have  felt  much  hesitancy  in  suggestiiji] 
names,  without  authority,  to  assist  in  forwar  [ 
ing  contributions,  but  upon  a  careful  revie  ji 
I  feel  best  satisfied  in  doing  aa  I  have  dorll 
hoping  the  effort  that  is  being  made  to  assist  tlj  L 
few  isolated  Friends  in  Peoria  will  not  onjli 
be  advantageous  to  them  in  the  best  sense  |  [| 
the  word,  but  that  the  example  will  eneeul  ; 
age  others  similarly  circumstanced  Friend!  u 
to  persevere  in  their  efforts  to  establish  arl  L 
maintain  meetings,  even  though  their  numbtjl  , 
in  any  one  community  should  be  very  sinai  t 
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The  published  card  or  appeal  expresses  the 
^opinion  of  Friends  there,  that  a  lot  can  be 
je  bought  and  a  meeting-house  built  for  one 

thousand  dollars,  and  designates  Mary  R. 
^Ely  to  whom  donations  may  be  sent.  Her 

address  is  812  Second  Street,  Peoria,  Illinois. 

She  especially  desires  that  letters  addressed 
wto  her  should  be  superscribed  with  her  middle 
e  letter  "  R,"  as  there  is  another  Mary  Ely  in 
f  the  place.  She  further  suggesls  that  remit- 
tances be  made  in  the  form  of  Post  Office 
Orders  or  bank  checks.  The  most  convenient 
!  mode  for  those  who  keep  a  bank  account,  or 
1!Who  has  a  friend  who  does,  is  to  send  a  bank 
!  check,  which  is  readily  convertible  out  there. 

Gideon  Frost. 

Glenhead,  Long  Island,  New  York,  8th  mo.  1876. 


jj  Truth  telling,  in  its  highest  sense,  re- 
quires a  well-balanced  mind.  For  instance, 
^aauch  exaggeration,  perhap3  the  most,  is 
occasioned  by  an  impatient  and  easily-moved 
^emperament,  which  longs  to  convey  its  own 
D?ivid  impressions  to  other  minds,  and  seeks 
'^oy  amplifying  to  gain  the  full  measure  of 
iheir  sympathy.  But  a  true  man  does  not 
j^hink  what  his  hearers  are  feeling,  but  what 
fljlie  is  saying. — Arthur  Helps. 

ca  From  The  Methodist, 

j  OBEDIENCE. 

^  "  If  the  prophet  had  bid  thee  do  some  great 
filing."  The  self-asserting  disposition  that 
Jieglects  real  religious  duties  and  waits  for  ex- 
traordinary onss  is  not  found  alone  in  leprous 
DNaamans  and  confessed  sinners.  It  breaks 
n|>ut#in  forms  of  religious  life  ;  many  a  Chris- 
tian of  low  vitality  is  waiting  for  mysterious 
Experiences  or  extraordinary  occasions  to  the 
hieglect  of  plain  and  small  duties.  And  his 
e  .rouble  of  thought  is  like  the  sick  Assyrian's  ; 
'jtae  cannot  understand  why  the  plain  and 
Mmall  duties  should  enclose  vitalizing  power. 
gHe  wants  a  great  result  and  therefore  seeks  a 
^reat  remedy.  In  the  crudeness  of  his  phi- 
l' osophy  he  measures  all  things  by  certain 
?ague  notions  of  bulk  and  display,  forgetting 
D  ill  the  sound  experience  that  sends  wise  men 
1(  n  the  opposite  direction  for  effective  power. 
'Then,  again,  he  is  quite  willing  to  do,  if  only 
11  ;he  doing  consort  with  his  notions  of  dignity 
^  md  propriety.  He  esteems  the  salvation  of 
^ bis  soul  a  momentous  matter  to  be  accom- 
plished with  show  and  importance. 
11  The  truth,  older  than  the  Assyrian's  cure, 
1{  is  that  the  sicknesses  of  men's  souls  are  cured 
B  oy  obedience  to  the  divine  commands  ;  and  it 
xfa  not  great  but  small  things,  not  ostentatious 
il'tmt  unobtrusive  things,  that  God  commands. 
There  is  no  road  but  that  of  obedience  by 
which  one  may  reach  the  higher  religious  life, 
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or  any  proper  religious  life  at  all ;  and  it  is 
not  mighty  acts  of  faith,  but  faith  as  a  grain 
of  mustard  seed  that  we  need.  The  notion 
of  a  becomingly  great  religious  emotion  or 
activity,  as  the  fit  prelude  to  a  better  life,  is  a 
great  delusion.  The  duty  of  this  moment  is 
the  gate  of  heaven,  and  the  emotion  that  goes 
with  it  is  as  full  toned  as  any  seraphic  melody. 
To  do  this  present  duty,  though  it  may  have 
no  semblance  of  faith  as  men  teach  them,  is 
both  to  obey  the  law  and  exercise  faith.  God 
is  served  with  hands,  his  work  is  done  with 
words,  and  his  kingdom  comes  with  gracious 
tempers.  Each  act  of  obedience  is  an  avenue 
by  which  divine  grace  reaches  the  soul,  and 
it  is  only  by  such  acts  of  obedience  that  we 
can  come  to  Cod, 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  here.  It  is  not 
doing  things,  but  obeying.  He  who  does 
right  things  as  though  God  were  not  in  exist- 
ence— if  the  case  is  suppo^able,  which  we 
doubt — has  not  fulfilled  the  royal  law.  Abana 
and  Pharpar  have  as  much  virtue  as  Jordan 
until  Jordan  is  selected  as  a  test  of  obedience. 
Why  Jordan  is  selected  may  be  quite  beyond 
your  reason  ;  but  small  sense  will  teach  you 
that  obeying  God  is  loving  God,  and  that 
loving  Him  is  opening  your  heart  to  His 
grace;  without  reference  to  His  will  no  doing 
can  connect  you  with  Him  by  the  necessary 
force  of  relations ;  but  conscious  obedience 
has  an  inevitable  effect.  We  say  this  not  in 
doubt  of  the  value  of  good  deeds,  but  lest 
some  may  stumble  by  confounding  a  mere  act 
with  an  act  and  an  obedient  purpose.  We 
are  writing  of  religion  and  of  a  spiritual  pro- 
cess  within  a  human  soul.  Here  the  intention 
to  obey  is  essential  to  obedience. 

You  need  not  wait  for  a  visit  to  Round 
Lake  or  Ocean  Grove — though  it  will  prob- 
ably do  you  good  to  go  there — you  need  not 
prepare  for  a  great  struggling  bound  into  the 
circle  of  love  and  law.  You  may  begin  at 
once  to  do  the  least  duties  under  a  sense  of 
obligation  to  a  Master  whose  service  is  per- 
fect freedom  ;  and,  by  this  homely  path,  you 
may  reach  the  sweetest  and  deepest  sense  of 
Rest  in  God.  You  have  dreamed  for  months 
or  years  of  some  great  thing ;  to  be  persuaded 
to  do  a  small  thing,  or  rather  to  set 
the  pyramid  which  you  have  long  tried  to 
poise  on  its  apex  down  again  upon  its  broad 
base.  For  life  is  made  up  of  small  things, 
and  all  character  is  made  not  by  incidents  but 
by  beginnings  and  continuings,  by  motions  of 
the  soul  that  take  on  the  strength  of  habit. 
ThereforeOur  Christ  says  "  Come,  follow  me," 
and  also,  "  if  ye  continue  in  my  word."  Is  it 
not  your  grief  that  everything  in  religion  is 
invested  with  a  man-made  mystery — pomps 
of  ceremony  or  pomps  of  emotion  ?  The  man 
Christ  Jesus  teaches  you  a  plain  and  simple 
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duty  of  child-like  obedience,  and  all  that  is 
great  and  marvelous  in  religion  comes,  like 
Naaman's  cure,  from  obedience  to  divine 
commands. 

From  the  Voice  of  Peace. 
ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  PRECEPTS  OF  PEACE. 

Through  all  the  ages  there  has  not  been 
wanting  precepts  enough  to  make  and  keep 
the  Peace.  In  the  researches  we  have  made, 
we  have  been  aided  materially  by  the  labors  of 
Moncure  D.  Conway  in  his  Sacred  Anthology. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  the  sacred 
writings  of  the  earliest  periods,  with  the  cor- 
responding expressions  found  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, proving  that  the  principles  of  truth, 
justice  and  purity  have  been  recognized  in 
every  period  of  which  we  have  any  record, 
and  if  they  had  been  strictly  adhered  to,  there 
would  have  been  no  wars  : 

Adhere  so  firmly  to  the  truth  that  your 
yea  shall  be  yea.  (Sabean.) 

Let  your  language  be  yea,  yea ;  nay,  nay ; 
for  whatsoever  is  more  than  these  cometh  of 
evil.  (Christian.) 

Thou,  O  Lord,  residest  in  the  pure  heart. 
(Hindoo.) 

Blessed  are  the  poor  in  heart  for  they  shall 
see  God.  (Christian.) 

Clothe  the  naked,  heal  the  sick,  comfort 
the  afflicted,  be  as  a  brother  to  the  children  of 
the  Father.  (Hebrew.) 

For  I  was  a  hungered  and  ye  gave  me 
meat ;  I  was  thirsty  and  ye  gave  me  drink  ; 
I  was  a  stranger  and  ye  took  me  in  :  Naked 
and  ye  clothed  me  ;  I  was  sick  and  ye  visited 
me  ;  I  was  in  prison  and  ye  came  unto  me. 
(Christian.) 

The  rain  of  His  infinite  mercy  refresheth 
all  places,  and  the  table  of  His  bounty  is 
spread  far  and  near.  (Persian.) 

He  maketh  His  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and 
on  the  good,  and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and 
on  the  unjust.  (Christian.) 

There  is  no  one  who  seeketh  Me  and  find- 
eth  Me  not.  (Persian.) 

Ask  and  it  shall  be  given  you  ;  seek  and  ye 
shall  find  ;  knock  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto 
you.  For  everyone  that  asketh  receiveth ; 
and  he  that  seeketh  findeth  ;  and  to  him  that 
knocketh  it  shall  be  opened.  (Christian.) 

Guard  thy  tongue  from  speaking  evil,  and 
seek  not  the  injury  of  any  human  being. 
(Persian.) 

Let  all  evil  speaking  be  put  away  from 
you.  (Christian.) 

Give  to  him  who  takes  away  from  you ; 
pardon  him  who  injures  you,  for  God  loves 
that  you  should  cast  into  the  depths  of  your 
soul  the  roots  of  his  perfections.  (Musselman.) 

Give  to  him  that  asketh  thee ;  love  your 
enemies,  bles3  them  that  curse  you  ;  and  pray 


for  them  which  despitefully  use  you  and  p<  ^ 
secute  you.  (Christian.) 

He  that  plants  thorns  will  not  gather  ros^ 

(Persian.) 

Do  men  gather  grapes  of  thorns  or  figs 
thistles?  (Christian.) 

Dear  to  all  hearts  is  He  whom  lowlint 
exalts.  (Persian.) 

Blessed  are  the  meek  for  they  shall  inhejjw 
the  earth.  (Christian.) 

He  puts  himself  last,  yet  is  first ;  abando 
himself,  and  yet  is  preserved.  (Chinese.) 

If  any  man  desire  to  be  first,  the  same  shi 
be  last  of  all  and  servant  of  all.  (Christiai  (ipi 

To  what  end  is  liberality  without  lov 
(Hindoo.) 

Every  man  according  as  he  p  irposeth 
his  heart,  so  let  him  give,  not  grudging] 
or  of  necessity :  for  God  loveth  a  cheerl 
giver.  (Christian.) 

To  the  generous  all  men  are  of  one  fami' 
(Hindoo.) 

There  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  there! 
neither  bond  nor  free,  there  is  neither  male  n 
female  :  for  ye  are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesi 
(Christian.) 

Thou  seest  God  in  His  servant.  (Persiai 

Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one 
these,  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  jV 
(Christian.) 

How  can  men  who  cannot  rectify  the: 
selves  rectify  others  ?  (Confucius.) 

First  cast  out  the  beam  out  of  thine  o^ 
eye,  and  then  thou  shalt  see  clearly  to  Ci 
out  the  mote  out  of  thy  brother's  e] 
(Christian.) 

Let  us  be  like  trees,  that  yield  their  fruits 
those  who  throw  stones  at  them.  (Musselmai 

Return  good  for  evil.  (Christian.)  A.  H. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

The  writer  clipped  the  following  ite 
from  one  of  the  daily  papers  of  this  city  h 
week,  and,  looking  at  both  subjects  as 
portaut  ones,  he  offers  them  for  republicati 
in  the  Intelligencer.  In  so  doing,  he  fe 
that  nothing  is  risked  in  saying  that  a  lit 
more  care,  even  amongst  members  of  t 
Society  of  Friends,  on  both  points,  wou 
sometimes  be  desirable.*  J.  M.  E. 

Philadelphia,  Eighth  mo.,  1876. 

"  '  Pet  '  Names  in  Public— Lord  Di 
ferin,  in  an  address  before  the  Female  N< 
mal  School  in  Quebec,  the  other  day,  sai 
I  observe  that  it  is  an  almost  universal  pri 
tice  upon  this  continent,  even  on  pub 
occasions,  in  prize  lists,  roll-calls  and  in  t 
intercourse   of  general  society,  for  you 


*  Are  not  "  pet  names  "  sometimes  used  in  c 
tificates  of  removal,  and  occasionally  even  in  m 
riage  certificates  ? 
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pe  ladies  to  be  alluded  to  by  their  casual  ac- 
quaintances, nay,  even  in  the  newspapers,  by 
w>what  in  the  old  country  we  would  call  their 
'  pet*  names — that  is  to  say,  those  caressing, 
3 1  soft  appellations  of  endearment  with  which 
their  fathers  and  brothers,  and  those  who  are 
oe  nearest  to  them,  strive  to  give  expression  to 
the  yearning  affection  felt  for  them  in  the 
en  home  circle.    Now,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
monstrous  sacrilege,  and  quite  incompatible 
or  with  the  dignity  and  self-respect  due  to  the 
i  daughters  of  our  land,  and  with  the  chival- 
b  rous  reverence  with  which  they  should  be 
idi  approached,  even  in  thought,  that  the  tender, 
w  love  invented  nomenclature  of  the  fireside 
should  be  bandied  about  at  random  in  the 
i  mouths  of  every  empty-headed  Tom,  Dick 
'lj  and  Harry  on  the  street  whose  idle  tongue 
tf  may  choose  to  babble  of  them.    For  instance 
in  the  United  States,  before  her  marriage,  I 
il  observed  that  Miss  Grant,  the  daughter  of 
the  occupant  of  the  most  august  position  in 
j   the  world,  was  generally  referred  to  in  the 
ni  newspapers  as  'Nellie/  as  though  the  para- 
ill  graphist  who  wrote  the  item  had  been  her 
playfellow  from  infancy ;   and  even  Lady 
ui  Dufferin,  I  see,  has  become  a  '  Kate '  in  the 
i    elegant  phraseology  of    a  United  States 
jli  magazine — though   how   Kate  could  have 
been  elicited   from   her  Excellency's  real 
!i  Christian  name  I  don't  know.    Of  course 
this  is  a  small  matter  to  which  I  have  al- 
ii |  luded,  but  it  is  not  without  significance  when 
»i  regarded  as  a  national  characteristic." 
yi     "  The  Decline  of  Manners— It  cannot 
be  denied  that  there  has  been  a  general  decay 
i   of  manners.  Our  social  tree  shows  the  decay 
i  of  breeding  at  the  top  as  well  as  at  the  root. 
Not  only  has  there  come  over  the  general 
manner  of  our  gentlemen  a  certain  free-and- 
easy  bearing,  but  they  have  permitted  them- 
selves  in  many  things  to  disregard  the  com- 
ai  fort  and  rights  of  others.    How  many  men 
<    claiming  to  be  gentlemen,  and  even  recog- 
j(   nized  as  such,  persistently  smoke  in  the 
streets,  to  the  intense  discomfort  of  all  ladies 
|j    and  many  men !    What  right  has  a  person 
|j    who  thus  deliberately  imposes  the  unpleasant- 
'    ness  of  a  personal  habit  upon  others  to  com- 
plain, if  his  selfishness  is  imitated  by  his 
inferiors  ?    What  right  has  the  lady  or  gen- 
tleman  who  disregards  the  comfort  of  a  pub- 
\   lie  audience,  by  coming  late  or  leaving  un- 
.    timely,  to  wonder  if  this  supremely  uncour- 
teous  selfishness  is  copied  and  enlarged  upon  ? 
j    It  may  be  asserted  that  while  the  lower 
i    classes  are  unmannerly  and  often  offensive, 
J  yet  for  acts  of  pure  selfishness,  for  cool  disre- 
gard of  everybody's  rights  or  convenience, 
,(    the  upper  classes  are  often  almost  intolerable. 
)    If  these  people  insist  upon  civility  and  good 
breeding  in  the  mass,  they  must  begin  by  il- 


lustrating these  virtues  in  themselves.  High 
breeding,  prompt  regard  for  the  rights  of 
others,  unselfish  thoughtfulness  in  their  per- 
sonal contact  with  men  and  women,  would 
be  sure  to  find  admirers  and  copyists  among 
those  lower  in  the  social  scale;  and  the  influ- 
ence of  these  examples,  if  persistently  main- 
tained, would  eventually  permeate  the  whole 
community." 

From  the  New  Bedford  Mercury  . 
SAMUEL  RODMAN. 

Samuel  Rodman  died  at  his  residence  on 
Spring  street  in  this  city,  yesterday  morning 
(Eighth  mo.  3d),  aged  85  years.  On  the 
Thursday  preceding,  he  attended  the  regular 
Fifth  day  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Friends^ 
and  was  in  his  usual  sturdy  health,  but  the 
day  following  he  was  attacksd  with  the  dis- 
ease which  so  soon  proved  fatal. 

One  of  the  oldest  of  our  native  citizens,  he 
had  been,  though  never  holding  any  prom- 
inent public  position,  one  of  the  most  active 
and  conspicuous.  This  was  due  to  his  inflex- 
ible will,  his  untiring  energy,  his  sterling 
integrity,  and  the  purity  as  well  as  tenacity 
of  his  purpose.  He  was  remarkable  for  his 
scrupulous  method  and  exactness,  and  was 
universally  respected  for  living  up  to  his 
convictions  of  the  right.  He  was  a  warm 
and  generous  friend  of  education,  a  life-long 
advocate  of  peace,  and  a  thoroughly  consist- 
ent temperance  man.  A  genuine  Friend, 
from  conviction  as  well  as  birthright,  he 
steadily  followed  the  light  which  was  given 
to  him,  and  never  shrank  from  bearing  his 
testimony  against  all  forms  of  wrong  ;  but 
while  listening  to  no  compromise  with  sin,  he 
was  never  wanting  in  practical  compassion 
for  the  sinner.  He  was  a  pure  man  in  word 
and  life,  quietly  helpful  and  unostentatiously 
benevolent. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Rodman  was  largely 
engaged  in  mercantile  business  and  in  the 
whalefishery,  and  subsequently  was  inter- 
ested in  manufacturing.  For  over  sixty 
years  he  had  each  day  carefully  made  and  as 
carefully  noted  meteorological  observations,, 
which  for  a  long  time  were  reported  by  him 
to  one  of  the  bureaus  at  Washington.  He 
was  the  last  survivor  of  the  first  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  old  Bedford  Commercial 
Bank,  established  here  in  1816.  His  tall 
and  venerable  form  will  be  greatly  missed  in 
the  streets  where  for  so  many  years  he  had 
daily  walked,  in  the  homes  of  the  poor  which 
he  had  gladdened  by  his  charity,  and  by  the 
children  whose  affectionate  veneration  he  so 
richly  deserved. 

LOCUST  EATING. 

We  read  in  the  Bible  that  the  food  of  JohEr 
the  Baptist  was  "locusts  and  wild  honey." 
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A  great  deal  of  pains  has  been  taken  by  com- 
mentators to  prove  that  it  was  not  what  we 
call  locusts,  but  the  fruit  of  the  wildcarob 
tree,  that  John  ate  with  the  honey  that  he 
found  in  the  wilderness  where  he  lived. 

But  I  do  not  think  that  any  one  who  has 
traveled  in  Arabia,  or  found  rest  and  shelter 
in  an  Arab's  tent,  and  been  a  guest  at  his 
hospitable  board,  would  thus  judge  of  what 
the  Bible  means  by  "  locusts."  In  Turkey, 
Persia,  Arabia,  and  all  that  region  of  coun- 
try, locusts — genuine,  bona-fide  locusts — have 
been  eaten  from  remote  antiquity;  and  to 
this  day  they  form  an  important  item  of  the 
food  used  by  the  common  people.  The  Bed- 
ouins collect  them  in  immense  quantities,  and, 
after  a  partial  drying,  pack  them  in  sacks. 
Then  at  their  convenience,  when  the  season  for 
collecting  is  over,  they  steam  the  insects  in  close 
vessels  over  a  hot  fire,  winnow  them  in  broad 
baskets  to  remove  the  legs  and  wings,  and  then 
pulverize  between  flat  stones.  When  wanted 
for  food,  they  are  only  moistened  with  a  little 
water,  just  as  the  Arabs  do  in  preparing  their 
date-flour,  and  then  the  repast  is  all  ready. 

The  Turks  eat  locusts  in  the  same  way, 
and  by  very  many  other  Orientals  they  are 
regarded  as  the  choicest  dainties. 

The  Moors  boil  or  fry  them,  seasoning  with 
salt,  pepper,  and  vinegar ;  and  they  pro- 
nounce them  even  superior  to  quails  or 
pigeons.  The  Hottentots  make  from  the  eggs 
a  delicious  soup  ;  they  also  roast  the  locusts 
over  a  slow  fire,  and  eat  them  as  we  do  cara- 
mels or  bon-bons.  Dr.  Livingstone  says  he 
used  them  at  first  from  necessity,  when  de- 
prived of  all  other  food ;  "  but,  strange  to 
say,  grew  daily  more  fond  of  them,  and  at 
last  preferred  them  to  shrimps  or  oysters." — 
St.  Nicholas. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  EIGHTH  MONTH  19,  1876. 

Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeeing, 
held  at  the  valley  meeting  house. — 
A  Quarterly  Meeting  in  the  country  differs 
in  some  of  its  features  from  one  held  in  the 
city.  It  is  not  well  to  ignore  the  influence 
of  outward  scenes  and  circumstances  upon 
us,  for  He  who  gave  us  our  three  fold  nature 
has  so  wonderfully  blended  its  parts  that  we 
cannot  say  positively  how  much  one  of  these 
is  influenced  by  the  others.  To  dwellers  in 
large  cities,  especially  in  the  summer,  what  a 
refreshment  it  is  to  leave  the  close  atmosphere 
and  wend  our  way  to  where  the  air  is  fresh- 
ened by  contact  with  grass  and  foliage,  and 


the  eye  rests  not  on  the  works  of  men] 
hands,  but  on  the  creations  of  a  lovinj 
Father. 

As  the  railroad  train  drew  us,  too  rapidlj 
for  full  enjoyment  of  the  rural  scenery  ami 
the  varied  objects  along  the  banks  of  th 
Schuylkill,  the  temptation  to  find  fault  witl 
the  rapid  transit  was  checked  by  the  though] 
that  it  was  to  the  railroad  we  are  indebted 
for  the  ability  to  hold,  so  conveniently,  ou 
summer  Quarter  in  the  country,  and  to  hav 
so  large  an  attendance  of  citizens.    As  w> 
lost  sight  of  the  smoking  factories,  and  cam< 
among  quiet  rural  scenes,  the  query  arose 
what  were  the  original  causes  of  the  undula 
tions  in  the  earth's  surface,  which  make  this 
scene,  clothed,  as  it  now  is,  with  verdure  anc 
diversified  with  woods,  and  groves,  and  clea 
brooks,  so  beautiful  and  refreshing  to  th<j 
sight  ?    Geologists  tell  us  that  the  mountain! 
and  hills  were  upheaved  by  convulsions  be; 
neath  the  surface  of  the  earth,  occurring  iij 
ages  far  behind  our  computation.  Should 
not  our  faith  and  trust  be  renewed  iij 
Him  who,  after  seasons  of  such  terrible  conl 
vnlsions,  has  clothed  the  earth  in  beauty  and 
left  upon  it  the  evidences  of  His  power  ?  And 
may  not  the  commotions,  the  stirrings,  ever; 
the  convulsions  of  human  thought  which! 
have  marked  man's  progress  toward  a  con 
ception  of  the  Infinite  One,  be  but  the  neces 
sary  preparation  for  a  world  of  moral  order 
and  beauty  ? 

It  was  pleasant  to  meet,  in  the  cars,  so 
many  of  our  city  Friends,  and  their  cheerful 
spirit  and  kindly  greetings  evidenced  the  inl 
fluence  that  has  been  alluded  to,  of  outward 
circumstances  upon  us. 

It  must  be  no  light  matter  for  the  kind! 
and  hospitable  Friends  near   the  Valley 
Meeting-house  to  furnish  the  means  of  con- 
veyance, to  and  from  the  railroad,  to  such  ; 
throngs  as  were  gathered  at  the  two  stations, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  few  who  came  the  day 
before.    But  it  was  all  accomplished  without  j 
confusion,  by  each  one  doing  his  part. 

The  neat,  cheerful  meeting-house  was  com-  ji 
fortably  filled  down  stairs,  and  the  prevalent! 
feeling  was  that  we  had  had  a  good  meeting 
There  was  observable  in  all  who  spoke,  both 
before  and  after  the  partitions  were  closed,  a 
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'|  care  not  to  'prolong  expression  to  the  point 
()  of  interference  with  the  exercises  of  others. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  business  there  was 
5|  an  application,  from  Frankford  Preparative 
t  Meeting,  which  had  been  concurred  in  by 
'I  Green  Street  Monthly  Meeting,  requesting 
^  that  it  be  discontinued  and  the  members  of 
J  it  attached  to  Green  Street  Preparative  Meet- 
c|  ing  ;  also,  that  no  mid-week  meeting  should 
ij  be  held  at  Germantown  and  Frankford  in  the 
«i  week  that  Green  Street  Preparative  Meeting 
* |  occurs.  After  an  expression  of  regret  on  the 
<j  part  of  some  Friends,  to  whom  the  thought 
!,|  of  laying  doion  a  meeting  under  any  circum- 
H  stances  is  painful,  not  remembering  that  the 
I  existence  of  more  than  one  Preparative  to 
I  each  Monthly  Meeting  is  for  convenience,  and 
f I  should  cease  when  that  convenience  is  not 
6' answered,  the  meeting  concurred  in  the  pro- 
si  position.  After  the  appointment  of  a  Com- 
>■  mittee  on  Clerks,  the  meeting  closed. 
Q  In  regard  to  the  care  and  labor  involved 
"'in  providing  for  so  many  the  bodily  refresh- 
1  men t  necessary,  it  is  gratifying  to  remark, 

from  year  to  year,  an  approach  toward  that 
^  simplicity  which  ought  to  characterize  true 
^  hospitality,  especially  among  a  people  who 
Q  profess  a  religion  so  practical,  that  it  not  only 
^controls  the  mind  and  the  spirit,  but  "  keeps 

the  body  under." 


r 

DIED, 

BONNER — On  the  27th  of  Fourth  mo.,  1876, 
O'Lydia  Ann,  wife  of  Benjamin  C.  Bonner,  in  the  66th 
,j  year  of  her  age;  a  member  of  Byberry  Montily 
Meeting. 

\'\ 

,  LUKENS— On  the  16th  of  Seventh  too.,  1876, 
Elsie,  daughter  of  Samuel  C.  and  Adele  E.  Lukens, 
Aged  nearly  5  months. 

i  MACPHERSON.— On  the  12th  of  Sixth  month, 
y  1876,  Jane  MacPherson,  in  the  86th  year  of  her  age  ; 
'  a  member  of  Baltimore  Monthly  Meeting. 

l     MOORE— On  the  5th  of  Seventh  mo.,  1876,  after 
a  severe  illness  of  a  few  days,  Phebe  F.,  wife  of 
I,  Edwin  Moore,  in  the  65th  year  of  her  age  ;  a  mem- 
^  ber  of  Radnor  Monthly  Meeting. 

I  SEAMAN. — On  the  11th  of  Eighth  mo.,  1876,  at 
Ihe  residence  of  his  son,  William  H.  Seaman,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  after  a  long  but  painless  illness,  John 

[i  G.  Seaman,  in  the  74th  year  of  his  age. 

^  WAY — Suddenly,  of  heart  disease,  at  hi3  resi- 
f(  ience,  in  Hamorton,  Chester  county,  Pa.,  on  the 
!'  25th  of  Fourth  mo.,  1876,  Joseph  Way,  aged  77 

II  rears  ;  a  beloved  and  consistent  member  of  Kennett 
j  Monthly  Meeting,  of  which  he  was  long  an  elder. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
CENTENNIAL  NOTE8. 
No.  12. 

GLIMPSES    IN  AGRICULTURAL    HALL — RUSSIA  AND  THB 
ARGENTINE  CONFEDERATION. 

The  Agricultural  Hall  is  a  large  and  fruit- 
ful field  for  the  explorer,  and  seems  wellnigh 
as  inexhaustible  as  the  Main  Building  or  Ma- 
chinery Hall.  Many  nations  here  display 
their  natural  productions,  and  the  imple- 
ments of  husbandry  by  means  of  which  the 
best  results  have  been  attained.  Such  an 
endless  maze  of  mowing  machines,  all  in  ac- 
tion— working  as  smoothly  and  delicately  as 
if  moved  by  beneficent  genii ;  arcades  of 
plows,  a  glittering  array  of  scythes,  hoes, 
rakes  and  other  needful  tools  of  the  agricul- 
turist, and  most  impressive  of  all,  New 
Hampshire  brings  and  places  on  an  honora- 
ble pedestal  the  great  plow  with  which  grim, 
powerful  Daniel  Webster  used  to  cleave  the 
stubborn  soil  of  Marshfield,  feeling,  as  he 
said,  a  greater  sense  of  triumph  than  in  his 
political  conflicts  and  victories  in  the  great 
arena  at  Washington. 

The  new  States  make  the  most  careful  and 
elaborate  show,  feeling,  doubtless,  the  pro- 
priety of  letting  the  world  know  what  advan- 
tages they  can  offer  to  the  settler. 

Kussia  makes  an  imposing  display,  spread- 
ing forth  the  varied  products  of  her  vast  do- 
main in  tasteful  and  intelligent  order.  I  pass 
by  with  very  little  respect  the  cases  stocked 
with  tobacco  in  its  many  forms,  to  give  ad- 
miring note  to  the  white  obelisks  of  sugar 
which  rise  so  purely  close  at  hand.  A  sub- 
stantial-looking Russian,  in  answer  to  my 
inquiries,  replies  proudly,  that  his  country 
not  only  manufactures  all  her  own  sugar 
from  the  beet,  but  has  millions  and  millions 
of  pounds  for  export.  Confections  of  many 
approved  kinds,  but  of  rather  crude  appear- 
ance, are  shown— contrasting  strongly  with 
the  delicate  wonders  of  Whitman  and  Baker. 

I  give  only  a  passing  glance  to  the  var- 
nishes, coloring  matters  and  inks,  nor  do  I 
care  to  expend  time  over  the  not  very  elegant 
looking  pharmaceutical  preparations. 

Beautiful  wax  models  of  the  fruits  of  Rus- 
sia— embracing  the  exquisite  tropical  man- 
darin and  the  translucid  grapes  of  the  sunny 
Southern  regions,  contrasting  with  the  most 
austere-looking  little  apples,  showing  widest 
range  of  climate. 

A  commissioner^),  who  is  pleased  and  in- 
terested in*our  attentive  survey,  volunteers 
the  information  that  his  country  has  ex- 
pended $3,000,000  in  representing  her  arts  and 
industries,  and  her  natural  productions  at 
our  Centennial  exhibition.  "  In  eight  years 
a  world's  fair  will  be  held  at  St.  Petersburg," 
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says  he,  "  and  then  we  shall  see  how  your 
country  will  honor  us." 

Neat  and  serviceable-looking  pottery  from 
Warsaw,  white  within  and  brown  without, 
attracts  notice,  and,  doubtless,  will  find  pur- 
chasers from  its  peculiarity,  but  I  would 
rather  have  the  tall  gilded,  or  brass,  tea 
apparatus  in  which  the  delightful  beverage, 
as  it  is  known  in  Russia,  is  prepared. 

Appropriate  to  the  cold  region  of  storm 
and  snow  are  the  little  sled  and  warm  fur 
mittens,  and  the  large  socks  of  black  felt,  evi- 
dently meant  to  be  drawn  over  the  boots  in 
winter.  Then  there  are  fishing-nets,  pottery, 
harness,  wooden  ware  and  many  unDamed 
and  mysterious-looking  articles  grouped  to- 
gether, as  if  their  only  bond  of  union  was 
their  common  exclusion  from  organized  so- 
ciety. 

A  large  block  of  coal  gives  evidence  of 
extensive  deposits  of  this  most  useful  sub- 
stance, and  the  cocoons  and  raw  silk  indicate 
an  important  and  inexhaustible  source  of 
wealth.  Sealing  wax  in  many  colors,  fanci- 
fully arranged,  baskets  woven  of  broad  strips 
of  cedar,  which  do  not  look  very  strong; 
flax  and  hemp  in  quantities,  and  cotton  in 
the  bolls,  which  seemed  to  me  to  have  little 
to  recommend  it,  all  find  place.  But  the 
most  conspicuous  of  the  products  of  Russia 
are  the  various  grains  and  seeds,  in  gay-bor- 
dered bushel  bags  of  tow,  which  seem,  by 
their  open  mouths,  to  invite  inspection  ;  but 
a  neatly-fitting  disk  of  glass  prevents  any 
improper  meddling.  I  am  told,  however, 
that  the  wheat  is  not  equal  to  the  very  best, 
and  that  there  is  much  impurity  in  the  grass 
seed. 

A  rather  clumsy-looking  reaper  and  some 
other  articles  of  machinery  show  that  the 
Russians  are  not  unmindful  of  these  aids  to 
industry,  but,  of  course,  they  would  bear  no 
comparison  with  the  elegant  and  perfect  ma- 
chinery displayed  by  our  own  and  other  kin- 
dred peoples. 

Just  beside  Russia  is  a  large  display  of  the 
products  of  the  Argentine  Confederation. 
This  is  another  vast  region  of  mighty  possi- 
bilities, but  of  very  imperfect  development, 
reaching  from  the  foot  of  the  Andes  to  the 
Atlantic,  and  from  the  highlands  of  Bolivia 
to  the  borders  of  savage  Patagonia*  ;  an  esti- 
mated area,  including  debatable  lands,  of 
about  1,000,000  square  miles,  over  which  is 
distributed  a  population  exceeding  2,000,000. 
The  prairie  lands  or  pampas  cover  more  than 
300,000  square  miles.  We  learn*that  for  200 
miles  west  of  Buenos  Ayres  there  is  an  al- 
ternate growth  of  thistle  and  clover;  west- 

*  Patagonia,  east  of  the  Andes,  is  claimed  by  the 
Argentine  Republic. 


ward,  for  400  milet,  is  found  long  grass  and 
brilliant  flowers,  without  a  weed ;  thence,  tc 
the  base  of  the  Andes,  is  a  continuous  and 
close  growth  of  shrubs  and  small  evergreen 
trees.  The  climate  is  represented  to  be  ex 
cellent,  and  the  soil  of  great  fertility,  produc 
ing  almost  all  the  valuable  fruits,  grains  and 
other  food  plants  of  the  world.  Cotton,  too 
is  an  important  crop,  but  the  leading  indus-: 
try  of  the  country  is  the  raising  of  stock 
upon  the  vast  pastures. 

In  token  of  the  principal  wealth  of  the 
land,  the  Argentine  section  in  Agricultura 
Hall  is  quite  draped  and  ornamented(?)  wit! 
the  skins  of  animals,  including  snakes  and 
birds,  hung  above  other  exhibits.  The  nicely 
sensitive  are  conscious  of  a  rather  disagreea 
ble  odor  of  departed  animal  life  in  this  de 
partment ;  and  looking  round  will  find  curec 
meats  and  tongues,  untanned  hide3,  skim 
tanned  with  the  hair  or  fur  upon  them,  anc 
some  specimens  of  the  wild  creatures  of  th< 
country  stuffed.  Even  the  "verba  mate 
is  brought  to  the  Exposition,  packed  in  th( 
skins  of  animals  killed  for  that  purpose,  th<i 
legs  serving  as  handles  for  these  queer  look 
ing  bags. 

The  large  quantitity  of  wool  on  exhibitioi 
attests  the  great  extent  of  the  sheep-raisinj 
industry,  and  some  of  the  more  notable 
fleeces  are  shown  in  glass  cases.  One  is  sup 
posed  to  weigh  thirty-one  pounds,  and  wa 
grown,  in  eleven  months  and  eighteen  days 
on  an  animal  of  the  Negrette  breed;*  other 
weigh  twenty-three  and  twenty  five  pound 
each.  Some  of  the  samples  of  wool  are  fou 
inches  long. 

Among  the  woods,  which  are  largely  rep 
resented,  are  many  which  are  beautifull] 
grained,  and  take  a  high  polish.  There  an 
great  trunks  of  cactus  wood  two  feet  in  di 
ameter,  and  over  these  specimens  is  a  roof  o 
palm  wood  cut  in  the  form  of  tiles.  Ove 
1,268  specimens  of  woods  are  exhibited,  be 
sides  the  dye  woods,  of  which  there  are  sev 
eral  hundred  species. 

Then  there  are  preserved  fruits  and  con 
fectionery,  a  great  variety  of  malt  and  spii 
ituous  liquors,  biscuits  and  crackers,  cereal 
of  all  kinds,  flour  and  meal,  starch,  vermi 
celli  and  maccaroni.  We  did  not  thinl 
the  show  in  silk  production  very  impressive 

The  Indian  weapons  bring  to  mind  th 
aborigines  of  this  land,  and  would  seem  | 
be  an  evidence  of  the  great  physical  strengtl 
and  skill  of  those  who  wield  them.  A  staJ 
wart  man  is  he  who  can  bend  this  bow,  eigh 
feet  long,  and  send  upon  its  destined  fligh 
this  winged  shaft  of  five  feet,  and  no  pigm 


*Iam  told  that  the  average  weight  of  a  fleece  i 
not  much  over  five  pounds. 
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d  can  wield  this  ponderous  warclub  with  energy 
to    and  effect. 

After  all,  how  pathetically  slight  is  the 
I    advance  of  the  Republic  of  the  La  Plata  in 

*  the  pathway  of  modern  civilization,  compared 
•j  with  that  of  older  nations  and  those  of  the 
d  Anglo  Saxon  race.  It  is  a  land  of  great 
f.    possibilities,  doubtless,  but  surely  no  citizen 

of  the  United  Slates  would  be  tempted  by 
k    fine  climate  or  fertile  soil,  to  sesk  a  dwelling 
place  upon  the  glowing  plains  where  roam 

*  these  rich- coated  beasts,  and  upon  the  banks 
of  the  great  rivers  where  bask  the  gigantic 

h  snakes,  whose  spotted  skins  dangle  grimly 
d    before  us. 

We  have  here  the  possibilities  of  industry, 
but  hardly  any  of  the  ripened  fruits.    S.  R. 
e-  

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS  AMONGST  THE  FREEDMEN. 

1 

ie  As  our  schools  are  now  closed,  and  it  is 

1  not  probable  that  we  shall  hear  from  our 

ie  teachers  for  some  months  (even  if  Friends 

ie  furnish  funds  for  re- opening  the  schools),  we 

k  give  the  following  letters  entire,  to  speak  for 

themselves :  J.  M.  E. 

in  "  Mt.Pleasant,  July  31, 1876.— Dear  Friend 

ig  — With  to-day,  closes  another  nine  months 

le  of  labor  and  sojourn  among  these  people, 

p.  These  months  have  been  marked  with  noth- 

as  ing  particularly  different  from  others,  save  the 

I  extreme  poverty  of  the  people  we  have  had 

|  to  meet,  and  the  withdrawal  of  Cornelia 

I  Hancock  from  the  school.    I  have  no  reports 

or  on  hand,  but  can  give  you  the  most  interest- 
ing items  without.    For  Seventh  month,  fifty- 

I  one  pupils  were  registered,  with  an  average 

j  attendance  of  forty-seven  ;  and  twenty  who 

ire |  were  not  absent  during  the  month.  We 

I  closed  on  the  27th,  expecting  to  leave  this 

B  place  in  two  days,  but  being  disappointed 

fei|  in  a  steamer,  shall  not  get  off  until  the  2d 

I  proximo. 

I  The  last  day  of  school,  we  gave  the  chil- 
dren an  entertainment  and  treat.    Just  fifty 

)D  were  present.    We  gathered  in  the  school- 

|  room  and  had  the  usual  opening  exercises, 

ali  Then  we  had  a  spelling  match  in  which  all 

ui  were  greatly  interested.   After  a  short  recess, 

iik  we  repaired  to  the  hall  below,  and  seating 

ve  them  all,  dispensed  to  them  ice-cream,  cakes 

thd  and  watermelon  to  their  satisfaction.    It  was 

t(|  a  pretty  sight  and  one  I  wish  our  friends 

Hi!  might  all  have  seen.    It  would  have  been 

tab  hard  to  tell  which  countenance  gave  evidence 

jhi  of  greatest  satisfaction,  that  of  the  young 

gh  man  of  twenty,  or  that  of  the  cunning  little 

mji  primer  scholar  whose  feet  could  not  reach  the 

J  floor  from  the  seat.    Many  of  them  had 

,ei  never  tasted  such  delicacies  before,  and  we 
felt  very  glad  thus  to  reward  these  faithful 


attenders;  for  only  one  had  been  absent 
during  the  year. 

After  a  season  of  merrymaking  in  their 
own  way,  we  dismissed  them,  turning  our 
backs  upon  the  school  room,  with  a  feeling 
which  a  teacher  only  knows,  as  she  reviews  a 
year  of  toil. 

We  are  thankful  to  all  our  friends  for 
their  kindness  which  has  been  manifested  in 
so  many  ways.  We  hope  the  school  may  be 
continued,  for  as  matters  stand  now,  if  this 
school  is  removed,  all  real  educational  ad- 
vantages are  taken  away  from  the  children 
here,  which  of  course  would  be  a  great  loss 
to  them.  Money  is  appropriated  for  schools, 
and  expended ;  but  it  amounts  to  little  or 
nothing.  Hoping  to  see  you  with  the  rest  of 
our  friends  during  our  visit  in  Philadelphia* 

Yours  most  truly,     Abby  D.  Munro." 

The  teacher  of  the  Industrial  Department 
also  writes : 

"Mt.  Pleasant,  July  29th,  1876.— Dear 
Friend — Oar  school  closed  last  Fourth-day 
with  a  little  picnic,  with  which  the  children 
were  delighted.  We  are  ready  now  and 
anxious  to  see  the  World's  Show,  of  which  we 
hear  and  read,  and  shall  start  in  a  few  days ; 
we  think,  too,  of  the  kind,  familiar  faces  and 
cordial  handshakes  that  will  greet  us,  which 
we  do  most  fully  appreciate  after  a  sojourn 
far  from  home. 

Work  finished  since  last  report :    45  hats, 
550  yards  Palmetto  braid,  48  mats,  4  rugs, 
with  other  miscellaneous  work.    Thy  friend, 
Anna  M.  Stanton." 


unbelief. 

There  is  no  unbelief  ; 
Whoever  plants  a  leaf  beneath  the  sod, 
And  waits  to  see  it  push  away  the  clod, 

Trusts  he  in  God. 

Whoever  says,  when  clouds  are  in  the  sky, 
"  Be  patient,  heart!  light  breaketh  by-and-by  P 
Trusts  the  Most  High. 

Whoever  sees,  'neath  winter's  field  of  snow, 
The  silent  harvest  of  the  future  grow, 
God's  power  must  know. 

Whoever  lies  down  on  his  couch  to  sleep, 
Content  to  lock  each  sense  in  slumber  deep, 
Knows  God  will  keep. 

Whoever  says,  "  To-morrow,"  "  The  unknown," 
"The  future,"  trusts  that  Power  alone 
He  dares  disown. 

The  heart  that  looks  on  when  the  eyelids  close^ 
And  dares  to  live  when  life  ha3  only  woes, 
God's  comfort  knows. 

There  is  no  unbelief  ; 
And  day  by  day,  and  night,  unconsciously, 
The  heart  lives  by  that  faith  the  lips  deny  -r 

God  knowetb  why. 
—  Watchman. 
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God  ploughed  one  day  with  an  earthquake, 
And  drove  his  furrows  deep ; 

The  huddling  plains  upstarted, 
The  bills  were  all  asleep ; 

<But  that  is  the  mountain's  secret, 
Aye  hidden  in  the  breast ; 
God's  peace  is  everlasting," 
Are  the  dream-words  of  their  rest. 

-And  I  have  caught  their  secret, 

The  beauty  deeper  than  all  ! 
This  faith, — that  life's  hard  moments  ; 

When  jarring  sorrows  befall, 
Are  but  God  ploughing  his  mountains, 

And  those  mountains  yet  shall  be 
The  source  of  his  grace  and  freshness, 

And  peace  everlasting  to  me. 
—  William  G.  Gannett. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
ECHO  AND  WEBER  CAriONS. 

At  Cheyenne  the  locomotives  are  doubled, 
and  the  altitude  attained  is  about  six  thousand 
feet,  and  in  a  distance  of  thirty-three  miles 
west  from  this  place,  at  Sherman  Station,  the 
elevation  is  about  eight  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty-four  feet.  This  is  the  high- 
est railroad  station  on  the  trans-Continental 
Railway.  And  although  the  summit  of  the 
Black  Hills  has  been  passed,  and  the  western 
slope  of  the  continent  gained,  yet  we  are  sur- 
rounded on  every  hand  by  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains and  find  our  way  blocked  by  these 
ranges  in  every  direction.  The  grade  of  the 
railway  is  constantly  changing,  which  presents 
a  very  marked  feature.  We  soon  pass  what 
is  known  in  this  section  as  the  "  Continental 
Divide,"  or  those  ranges  of  mountains  which 
divide  the  Continent.  The  rivers  which  rise 
on  one  side  flowing  west  to  the  Pacific,  those 
on  the  other,  east  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
This  is  about  seven  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
west  of  Omaha.  The  locomotive  now  plunges 
into  the  pathway  cut  through  the  Wasatch 
Mountains  by  the  Weber  River  on  its  west- 
ward course,  and  we  enter  the  valley  of  the 
Great  Salt  Lake,  at  an  elevation  of  about  four 
thousand  two  hundred  feet.  There  are  sev- 
erval  canons  through  these  mountains,  where 
it  might  have  been  possible  for  the  railroad  to 
have  been  built,  but  the  Echo  and  Weber 
Canons  were  those  chosen  as  the  most  eligible. 
The  building  of  this  road  over  Promontory 
Mountain  was  one  of  the  greatest  engineering 
achievements  of  this  age,  or  of  any  age  or 
nation  ;  as  was  ako  the  building  of  the  bridge 
over  Dale  Creek,  which  is  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty-six  feet  in  height.  In  passing  over 
it  at  this  astonishing  height  at  a  rapid  rate, 
it  seems  almost  like  flying  through  the  air. 
There  is,  perhaps,  but  little  here  to  remind 
one  of  the  Alps  of  Switzerland,  or  of  the 
Himalayas  of  Asia,  for  the  snow  on  the 
vast  mountain  summits  is  scattered  over  a 
large  extent  of  country,  leaving  the  highest 


peaks  bare,  and  presenting  a  varied  landscape 
of  mottled  appearance,  not  at  all  like  the 
eternal  snows  and  ice  fields  of  Switzerland, 
for  there  are  no  glaciers  here  as  in  the  Alpine 
regions.  The  attention  of  the  tourist  is  at- 
tracted by  the  Red  Buttes.  They  are  peaks 
of  deep  red  sandstone  rocks,  running  up  from 
the  plains,  and  presenting  a  dark-brown  or 
red  appearance  in  all  sorts  of  fantastic  shapes. 
The  sharp  winds  and  rain-storms  have  prob- 
ably given  them  these  grotesque  forms,  which 
sometimes  run  into  series  of  pyramids  or 
cones.  The  water  here  is  so  alkaline  that  it  can- 
not be  used  for  the  boilers  of  the  locomotives. 
Artesian  wells  have  been  sunk  to  the  depths 
of  five  hundred  feet  without  finding  water. 
Springs  must  be  found  therefore  in  the  moun- 
tains, and  the  water  brought  to  the  railroad 
tanks.  This  whole  region  was  once  doubtless 
a  vast  inland  lake.  Moss  agates  are  found 
here  in  great  abundance,  which  is  an  indica- 
tion of  what  the  character  of  the  country 
once  was.  In  passing  through  the  Echo  and 
Weber  Canons  almost  at  the  speed  of  a  mile 
a  minute  on  the  descending  grade,  the  tourist 
beholds  some  of  the  wildest  and  boldest 
scenery  on  the  entire  road.  The  canons  are 
often  narrow,  with  scarcely  room  enough  for 
the  bed  of  the  railroad  by  the  river's  side,  and 
not  unfrequen.tly  spurs  of  mountains  have 
been  tunneled,  and  cliffs  worn  and  broken 
into  fantastic  and  picturesque  forms.  They 
are  mostly  composed  of  a  deep  red  sand 
stone.  A  large  pine  tree  near  the  railroad 
track  marks  just  one  thousand  miles  from 
Omaha,  and  is  labeled  as  a  sign  post.  The 
descent  of  the  grade  of  the  railway,  and  the 
rapid  motion  of  the  cars,  together  with  the 
wild,  grand,  bold  scenery  around  you,  makes 
an  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  beholder 
of  the  most  thrilling  character.  It  is  an  im- 
pression not  to  be  forgotten, — so  pleasurable, 
so  exciting  !  The  descent  from  the  summit 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada's  into  the  valley  of  the 
Sacramento,  at  the  rate  of  seven  thousand 
feet  in  a  hundred  miles,  is  rapid  and  contin- 
uous. On  the  North  Platte,  east  of  the 
mountain  ranges,  the  bluffs  are  often  of  alkali, 
and  the  fields  are  covered  with  yellow  flow- 
ered cactus.  The  beautiful  lamb-like  ante- 
lope would  occasionally  be  seen  bounding 
over  the  plains  and  valleys.  In  Utah,  when- 
ever a  narrow  gorge  was  discovered  it  was  at 
once  called  the  "  Devil's  Gate."  There  seems 
to  have  been  a  strange  and  unaccountable 
propensity  to  name  the  natural  curiosities 
and  wonders  of  the  country  after  his  Satanic 
Majesty.  Hence  we  have  the  name  the 
"  Devil's  Slide,"  a  wonderful,  natural  forma- 
tion on  the  slope  of  the  mountain,  presenting 
the  appearance  of  an  avalanche  or  slide  of 
the  rocky  projections  down  the  mountain. 
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Also  the  "Devil's  Pulpit,"  a  high  pile  of 
rocks  in  the  form  of  a  pulpit,  from  which  it 
is  3aid  Brigham  Young  preached  to  his  fol- 
lowers on  his  way  out  to  Deseret,  or  the  land 
of  promise.  Also  the  ' '  Devil's  Gate,"  a  nar- 
row defile  in  the  mountains.  The  scenery  is 
exceedingly  wild  and  bold  in  both  the  Echo 
and  Weber  Canons,  and  the  river  often  sur- 
prises one  by  its  sudden  turns  and  the  appear- 
ance of  flowing  out  of  the  mountain's  side. 
Sometimes  rich  cultivated  fields,  meadows  and 
fine  crops  are  seen,  for  the  Mormons  appear 
to  be  thrifty  and  hard  working  farmers.  The 
villages  of  Weber  and  Echo  are  small,  and 
the  nouses  are  mostly  of  one  story.  The 
Great  American  Desert  was  doubtless  once 
the  bed  of  a  great  inland  lake  or  sea,  and 
further  explorations  and  scientific  researches 
into  its  vast  beds  of  fossils,  will  one  day  bring 
to  light  new  truths  and  undiscovered  facts  in 
the  physical  condition  of  the  Continent. 
Extinct  volcanoes  and  hot  sulphurous  waters 
abound.  The  people  absolutely  need  fresh 
water  for  household  and  irrigation  purposes ; 
we  saw  the  effects  produced  by  irrigating  in 
a  garden  and  truck-patch.  A  little  stream 
of  water  was  let  on  occasionally  by  the  side 
of  each  row  of  potatoes  or  whatever  was 
growing,  and  the  result  was  a  growth  that 
was  wonderful.  Without  irrigation  the  plains 
were  a  barren  waste, — with  it,  the  desert  was 
made  literally,  "  to  bloom  and  blossom  as  the 
rose."  In  the  afternoon  of  the  day,  the 
traveler  sometimes  sees  with  distinctness  on 
the  smooth  surface  of  the  plain,  the  beauti- 
ful mirage,  or  an  exact  picture  of  the  sky 
and  landscape  of  exceeding  loveliness.  The 
views  and  scenery  herein  briefly  delineated 
are  but  a  mere  sketch  of  the  beauty  and 
grandeur  that  awaits  the  tourist  on  his  way 
over  the  Continent  to  the  world-renowned 
Yosemite  Valley,  and  the  mammoth  tree  groves 
of  California.  Thos.  Foulke. 

New  York,  Sixth  mo.  10th,  1816. 


Despise  not  little  sins ;  they  have  ruined 
many  a  soul.  Despise  not  little  duties ;  they 
have  been  to  many  a  saved  man  an  excellent 
discipline  of  humanity.  Despise  not  little 
I  temptations ;  rightly  met,  they  have  often 
i  nerved  the  character  for  some  fiery  trial. 
And  despise  not  little  crosses  ;  for  when  taken 
iup,  and  lovingly  accepted  at  the  Lord's  hand, 
I  they  have  made  men  meet  for  a  great  crown, 
*even  a  crown  of  righteousness  and  life,  which 
the  Lord  has  promised  to  those  that  love 
him. — Moravian. 


THE  BRAZILIAN  EMPIRE. 

Setting  aside  the  British  North  American 
Provinces  which  are  appendages  to  the  Brit- 


ish Empire,  Brazil  is  the  single  American 
nation  of  the  South,  as  the  United  States  is 
the  single  American  nation  of  the  North, 
that  has  maintained  stability  in  government 
and  gone  forward  in  progress  commensurate 
with  the  position  of  a  civilized  state.  The 
frame  of  government  of  Brazil  is  therefore 
an  object  of  interest.  It  may  be  briefly  de- 
scribed as  a  Republican  or  Democratic  mon- 
archy. The  Chief  Executive  is  styled  Em- 
peror, and  the  office  is  hereditary  in  the  fam- 
ily of  the  present  ruler ;  but  the  nation  is 
governed  under  the  sanctions  of  a  written 
free  constitution,  and  under  laws  enacted  by 
a  Legislature  that  is  elective  and  representa- 
tive. The  law-making  power  is  in  the  Leg- 
islature, and  the  Executive  and  appointing 
power  to  office  are  in  the  Emperor  and  his 
Ministry,  the  latter  being  responsible.  The 
Legislature  is  chosen  primarily  at  popular 
elections  by  a  method  to  be  described  further 
on.  Suffrage  is  general,  except  that  monks 
and  domestic  servants  are  excluded,  and, 
with  this  limitation,  the  voter  must  have  an 
annual  income  from  rent  of  $50.  All  the 
voters  having  this  qualification,  assemble  at 
the  election  places  and  vote  directly  for  local 
officers  and  for  members  of  the  provincial 
(or  what  may  be  called  State)  Legislatures, 
and  they  vote  indirectly  for  Senators  and 
Deputies  to  the  Imperial  Legislature  or  Con- 
gress. This  last  is  done  through  the  inter- 
vention of  electors,  as  in  our  own  case  when 
we  vote  for  President.  The  voter  casts  his 
ballot  directly  for  the  Electors  and  these 
choose  the  Deputies  and  the  Senators.  The 
Imperial  Deputies  hold  office  for  four  years, 
and  the  Senators  for  life.  In  the  case  of  the 
Senators,  the  Electors  return  three  names  to 
the  Emperor  for  each  vacant  Senatorship,. 
and  he  selects  one  from  the  three.  There  are 
one  hundred  and  eleven  deputies  for  the 
Empire,  and  fifty- six  Senators.  The  press  is 
free,  education  is  free,  and,  in  some  degree, 
compulsory ;  religion  is  free,  except  that  the 
Catholic  faith  is  the  religion  of  the  state ; 
and,  although  there  are  orders  of  nobility,  as 
in  all  monarchies,  the  rank  is  not  hereditary. 
The  rank  dies  with  the  incumbent,  is  held 
only  for  merit,  and  is  conferred  for  meritor- 
ious service  in  public  affairs,  literature,., 
science,  art,  education,  improvements  in 
mechanics,  manufactures,  agriculture,  &e. 
This  is  but  a  skeleton  outline  of  the  Brazilian 
frame  of  government,  but  it  will  serve  to  give 
an  idea  of  its  liberal  character. — Publio 
Ledger. 


Awaken  thou  that  sleepest,  and  arise 
from  the  dead,  and  Christ  will  give  thee  light. 
As  the  harvest  rises  from  the  wintry  earth, 
so  rise  thou  up  from  the  trials  of  this  world, 
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a  full  ear  in  the  harvest  of  Him  who  sowed 
thee  in  the  soil  that  thou  mightest  rise  above 
it.  As  the  summer  rises  from  the  winter,  so 
3-ise  thou  from  the  cares  of  eating  and  drink- 
ing and  clothing,  into  the  fearless  sunshine 
of  confidence  in  the  Father.  As  the  morning 
rises  out  of  the  night,  so  rise  thou  from  the 
darkness  of  ignorance  to  do  the  will  of  God 
in  the  daylight,  and  as  a  man  feels  that  he 
is  himself  when  he  wakes  from  the  troubled 
vision  of  the  night  into  the  glory  of  the  sun- 
rise, even  so  wilt  thou  feel  that  then  first 
thou  knowest  what  thy  life,  the  gladness  of 
thy  being  is. 


A  recent  traveler  in  Russia,  writing  to 
Macmillaris  Magazine,  mentions  the  fact  that 
the  women  in  Alkova,  a  little  village  of 
Novgorod,  not  long  ago  joined  in  an  address 
to  the  governor  of  the  province,  praying  him 
to  cancel  the  licenses  which  had  been  granted 
for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  their 
commune.  "Whereas,"  said  the  unhappy 
women  in  their  address,  which  was  published 
in  iheGolos,  or  Voice,  of  St.  Petersburg,  "  our 
husbands  have  empowered  Kamilla  Luebin 
to  keep  open  a  public-house  during  the  year 
1875,  we  hereby  certify  that  Kamilla  Luebin 
first  made  them  drunk  with  brandy,  conse- 
quently our  children  have  no  bread,  we  have 
sometimes  no  cattle,  no  horses,  and  for  along 
time  we  have  paid  no  olrok  rent  to  our  land- 
lords. Our  husbands  are  intoxicated,  not 
only  on  holidays,  but  all  the  week  through, 
at  the  same  time  we  and  our  children,  who 
can  work,  have  no  rest  for  gaining  our  bread. 
We  are  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  electing 
peasant  wife  Matrona  Saveliera  as  a  deputy 
to  the  highest  authorities,  that  she  may  ask 
them  to  do  us  the  benefit  to  cancel  this  act 
of  our  husbands.  "  This  touching  and  elo- 
quent appeal  of  Russian  peasant  women 
shows  that  in  distant  foreign  lands,  as  in  our 
own  country,  women  are  the  greatest  sufferers 
from  legalized  liquor-selling,  and  that  abroad 
as  at  home  they  are  moving  to  throw  off*  the 
grievous  burdens  which  the  drink-traffic  im- 
poses upon  them.  Alcoholic  poison  knows 
no  distinction  of  race  or  clime.  It  is  alike 
disastrous  with  all  types  of  mankind. — Nat. 
Temperance  Advocate. 


What  we  want  is  Thought,  steadily  di 
rected  to  single  objects,  with  a  determination 
to  eschew  the  besetting  evil  of  our  age,  the 
temptation  to  squander  and  dilute  it  on  a 
thousand  different  lines  of  inquiry.  The 
philosopher  must  be  wedded  to  his  subject 
if  he  would  see  the  children  and  the  child- 
ren's children  of  his  intellect  flourishing  in 
honor  around  him. — Sir  John  Herschel. 


The  faithful  helm  commands  the  keel, 
From  port  to  port  fair  breezes  blow  ; 

But  the  ship  must  sail  the  convex  sea, 
Nor  may  she  straighter  go. 

So,  man  to  man,  in  fair  accord, 

On  thought  and  will  the  winds  may  wait  j 
But  the  world  will  bend  the  passing  word, 

Though  its  shortest  course  be  straight. 

From  soul  to  soul  the  shortest  line 

At  best  will  bended  be  ; 
The  ship  that  holds  the  straightest  course 
Still  sails  the  convex  sea. 
— John  Boyle  O'Reilly,  in  Scribner  for  April. 


From  the  Christian  Union. 
FRIENDS,  NOT  FOES. 

On  the  conflict  between  science  and  religion 
enough  has  been  written,  in  one  way  and 
another,  to  constitute  a  respectable  library, 
and  no  small  part  of  it  in  a  very  honest  and 
laudable,  though  not  always  quite  successful,  I 
endeavor  to  reconcile  the  two.    This  is  some- 
times done  by  proposed  explanations  of  ar- 
parent  contradictions  between  latest  scientific  f 
theories  and  oldest  Biblical  interpretations,  ( 
but  this  is  rarely  altogether  satisfactory  to 
candid  thinkers,  since  it  is  the  law  of  human 
progress  that  the  new  should  supplant  the  j 
old,  as  the  fruit  the  blossom ;  sometimes  byi  J 
the  sage  demonstration  that  there  can  be  no!  j 
conflict  between  the  works  and  the  Word  of  J 
God — a  truth  which  does  nothing  to  clear  up  f 
the  difficulties  in  the  mind  either  of  the  phil-  [ 
osopher  who  denies  that  the  Bible  is  the 
Word  of  God,  or  of  the  theologian  who  denies 
that  science  has  as  yet  rightly  read  the 
hieroglyphic  language  of  his  works. 

Meanwhile,  it  appears  to  us  that  manv  of  * 
the  defenders  of  the  faith  in  their  causeles®  \ 
panic  have  failed  to  recognize  the  real  service*  !' 
wfrch  science  has  rendered  to  the  cause  of 
religion,  and  even  to  theology.    Like  then  J 
disciples,  who  mistook  the  Christ  dimly  seenj  f 
through  the  driving  storm  for  a  ghost,  audi!  J 
cried  out  in  fear,  they  have  been  so  alarmed!  I 
that  they  have  mistaken  a  friend  for  a  foe,  and! 
not  even  the  voice  of  the  stranger  has  beens]  f 
able  to  reassure  them.    We  speak  here  not)  J 
merely  of  that  service  of  an  eminently  practi-j  8 
cal  and  partially  material  sort,  which  applied!  J 
science  has  rendered  in  improving  the  sani*  J 
tary  condition  of  our  homes,  in  teaching  usJ  | 
the  fundamental  principles  of  sociology,  in| 
developing  the  rudiments  of  political  science, 
and  thus  elevating  the  human  race  to  a  ' 
higher  moral  and  intellectual,  as  well  as  J 
physical,  condition ;  we  speak  of  its  direct  s 
though  unconscious  contribution  to  theologi-j 
cal  knowledge,  and  hence,  to  spiritual  growth.!  ; 

For  science  has  deprived  men  of  their  ear-  ' 
lier  and  ruder  conceptions  of  deity  only  to  I 
impart  to  them  a  larger  and  grander  thought  I  i 
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of  Him.  It  is  true,  in  the  educative  process 
some  few  minds  have  lost  sight  of  Him  alto- 
gether, but  these  are  the  exceptional  and 
therefore  the  notable  instances ;  with  the 
great  body  of  men  the  conception  of  God  has 
steadily  enlarged  with  the  progress  of  science. 
It  is  vastly  more  worthy  now  than  it  was 
among  the  Jews  when  David  wrote  his  Psalms. 
If  any  man  be  inclined  to  doubt  this,  let  him 
ask  himself  whether  any  American  Jeroboam 
could  introduce  entensively  among  the  people 
of  the  United  States  the  worship  of  calve?, 
or  any  Ahab  the  sacrificing  to  Baal  or  to 
Moloch.  Idolatry  would  be  a  simple  impos- 
sibility to  a  well-educated  American,  and  this, 
not  because  of  the  first  and  second  command- 
ments, but  because  the  modern  conception  of 
creation  is  utterly  incompatible  with  the  notion 
of  a  calf,  or  an  alligator,  or  a  hideous  half- 
man  half-beast  for  the  Creator.  A  child  sees 
a  telegraph  machine  at  work,  and  cries  out  to 
his  father,  "  Why,  it's  alive,  isn't  it?"  His 
father  tells  him  No,  and  points  out  the  wire,  and 
even  demonstrates  the  evidence  of  the  electric 
current  upon  it.  The  first  feeling  may  be  one 
of  disappointment;  but  when  the  boy  has 
followed  the  wire  back  to  the  distant  battery, 
and  discovered  there  the  operator,  and  when 
his  mind  has  taken  fully  in  the  conception 
of  the  genius  involved  in  this  wonderful 
mechanism — its  invention,  its  manufacture,  its 
operation — his  first  boyish  thought  of  the 
machine  as  a  living  thing  seems  trivial  indeed. 
Now,  science  has  taught  the  world,  more  ef- 
fectually than  the  Bible,  that  the  cloud,  the 
river,  the  mountain,  the  sea,  the  thunderbolt, 
are  not  gods,  not  living  beings,  not  "the 
personification  of  living  beings.  It  has  shown 
us  the  wire  and  the  electric  spark ;  and,  it 
must  be  confessed,  some  scientists  have  got 
no  further  than  the  wire  and  the  electric 
spirk  in  their  explorations.  But  most  minds 
instinctively,  and  by  a  law  of  their  being 
which  no  materialistic  philosophy  can  over- 
come, go  back  in  imagination  to  the  Being 
who  sits  behind  all  laws  and  forces,  and,  un- 
known to  us,  because  infinitely  great  beyond 
our  measurements,  operates  all  things.  The 
modern  conception  of  creation,  as  a  work 
wrought  out  through  innumerable  centuries, 
is  ineffably  grander  than  was  the  old  time 
conception  of  a  job  done  in  six  days,  and  the 
Bible  has  not  lost  in  the  least,  in  the  practi- 
cal reverence  paid  to  its  teaching,  by  the 
change  in  interpretation.  Whether  man  was 
made  of  mud  or  a  monkey  does  not  appear 
to  be  so  profoundly  important  a  question  as 
some  on  both  sides  would  have  us  believe ; 
and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  th8  latest 
theories  of  man's  origin  may  not  conduce  to 
his  dignity  as  much  as  the  more  approved 
theories  of  creation  have  conduced  to  the  dig- 


nity of  the  Creator.  Meanwhile,  there  is  as 
little  to  be  feared  in  the  one  theory  as  in  the 
other  discovery. 

How  small  ground  there  is  for  apprehen- 
sion from  the  so-called  conflict  between 
science  and  religion  which  is  really  only  a 
conflict  between  some  scientists  and  some 
religionists,  is  evident  by  a  simple  comparison 
of  the  theories  of  extreme  scientific  skepticism 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  most  conservative 
Christian  faith  on  the  other.  They  may  be 
fairly  thus  stated : 

There  is  no  God  but  force. 

There  is  no  force  but  God. 

We  here  put  Prof.  Haeckel  and  Dr.  Mc- 
Cosh  side  bv  side.  We  need  hardly  say  to 
our  readers  that  we  recognize  the  difference, 
and  that  we  agree  with  the  latter  statement. 
But  we  think  it  is  quite  evident,  on  a  mere 
comparison  of  the  two,  that  the  difference  is 
not  inconsiderably  one  of  verbal  statement, 
and  that  there  is  enough  of  similarity  between 
them  to  warrant  us  in  believing  that  a  com- 
mon ground  will  be  found  for  the  present 
advocates  of  both.  Clearly  they  indicate 
converging  and  not  diverging  tendeucies,  and 
their  point  of  meeting  is  apparently  some 
ways  this  side  of  infinity;  it  may  be  in  the 
near  future.  Meanwhile,  timid  Christians 
will  do  well  to  reassure  themselves,  and  the 
defenders  of  the  faith  to  accept,  not  reluct- 
antly, as  terms  imposed  by  an  invincible 
conqueror,  but  gladly,  as  a  new  gift  to  the 
world's  common  stock  of  knowledge,  every 
new  fact  which  science  discovers  and  dis- 
closes, sure,  however  it  may  affect  their  creeds 
and  schools  and  methods  of  interpretation, 
that  its  final  result  can  only  be  a  higher 
thought  of  God,  a  more  sacred  reverence  to- 
ward Him,  and  so  a  truer,  better,  more  ear- 
nest and  more  intelligent  religious  life. 


What  a  magnificent  gift  the  Creator 
makes  to  man  each  successive  spring !  What 
refreshment  of  mind  and  body,  what  con- 
scious or  unconscious  revivals  of  hope  in  dull 
hearts,  what  profusion  of  things  of  beauty 
which  are  a  joy  forever,  come  with  every 
spring  !  Oh,  tor  the  thankful  heart,  to  ac- 
knowledge that  ancient  promise  so  faithfully 
kept — "  While  the  earth  remaineth,  seed-time 
and  harvest,  cold  and  heat,  summer  and  win- 
ter, day  and  night,  shall  not  cease." — Dr. 
Guthrie. 


Pain  and  pleasure,  serenity  and  storm,  are 
the  alternate  companions  of  every  man  in  the 
journey  of  life. 

Lowliness  of  heart  is  real  dignity,  and 
humility  is  the  brightest  jewel  in  the  Chris- 
tian's crown. 
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Prosperity  tries  the  fortunate,  adversity 
the  great. 

He  who  prays  as  he  ought,  will  endeavor 
to  live  as  he  prays. 

Indecision  keeps  the  door  ajar,  but  deci- 
sion shuts  and  bolts  it. 

Every  good  deed  that  we  do  is  not  only  a 
present  pleasure,  but  a  prop  for  the  future. 

Pride  is  as  incompatible  to  piety  towards 
God  as  it  is  with  the  repose  of  our  own  hearts 

Begin  all  thy  actions  with  prayer,  that 
thou  may  est  be  able  to  accomplish  them. — 
Pythagoras. 

Good  fruit,  though  it  does  not  constitute 
the  goodness  of  the  tree,  is  necessary  to  dem- 
onstrate that  it  is  good. 

"  He  that  sympathizes  most  with  the  in- 
firmities of  others,  approaches  most  nearly 
the  spirit  of  his  Divine  Master." 


NOTICES. 

Friends  in  Philadelphia  and  along  the  line  of  the 
North  Penna.  R.  R.,  wishing  to  attend  Circular 
Meeting  at  Whitemarsh,  on  the  20th  inst.,  will  please 
take  cars  at  2  o'clock,  P.  M.,  Berks  and  American 
streets,  for  Fort  Washington  Station,  near  the  meet- 
ing House.    Return  at  6.33  P.  M. 


ITEMS. 

The  French  metrical  system  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures is  about  to  be  introduced  into  Russia.  The 
special  committee,  which  is  sitting  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, at  the  premises  of  the  Russian  Imperial  Tech- 
nical Society,  has  not  only  come  to  the  resolution 
that  such  an  innovation  would  be  useful,  but  it  has 
also  emphatically  declared  that  if  the  French  system 
is  decided  to  be  introduced  in  the  Empire  the  pres- 
ent is  the  fitting  moment,  otherwise  the  opportunity 
would  be  lost,  adding  that  the  change  ought  to  be 
accomplished  within  two  years. 

In  a  resent  Alp-climbing  expedition,  Prof.  Tyn- 
dall  found  out  that  a  scientific  man  can  be  mistaken 
on  a  very  simple  point.  He  had  reached  a  point 
when  no  further  advance  could  be  made  without 
cutting  steps  in  the  ice.  Whi'e  the  guide  was  en- 
gaged in  cutting  them  his  hands  began  to  freeze, 
and  Tyndall  at  once  seized  some  snow  and  began  to 
rub  the  member  with  it.  The  violent  chaffing  at 
last  did  some  good,  but  the  snow  none  at  all.  When 
the  Professor  came  to  reflect  upon  the  matter  he 
found  that  snow  or  water  is  effective  where  the  pa- 
tient is  brought  into  a  warm  place,  and  their  use  is 
to  prevent  the  pain  consequent  upon  a  sudden 
transition  from  a  cold  to  a  warm  temperature. — 
Ledger. 

Sixty-four  Mennonite  families  from  Southern 
Russia,  numbering  in  all  370  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren, arrived  in  New  York  the  1 7th  ult.,  and  started 
on  the  same  day  for  their  new  homes*ia  the  far 
West.  Of  the  entire  number,  35  families  go  to 
Kansas,  27  to  Minnesota,  and  2  to  Nebraska,  where 
lands  have  been  secured  for  them  by  their  agency 


in  this  country,  most  of  the  lands  adjoining  tbos 
already  occupied  by  members  of  the  same  religion 
belief,  who  have  immigrated  before.  A  number  c 
parties  have  preceded  them  and  a  number  of  other 
are  to  follow.  The  immigrants  are  all  farmers,  *r 
thrifty,  possessing,  it  is  stated,  over  $1,500  each  fami 
ly,  and  they  only  leave  Russia  because  of  the  religiou 
troubles  which  originally  drove  them  from  German 
a  hundred  years  ago.  They  retain  their  Germai 
language  and  customs  and  are  in  no  sense  Rus 
eian. 

A  Tribune  correspondent  asserts,  that  "  Two 
three  years  ago  there  were  employed  in  the  com 
merce  between  Europe  and  the  United  States  abou 
150  steamships,  worth  about  $90,000,000,  *11  excep 
about  half  a  dozen  owned  by  Europeans.  Since  th 
summer  of  1874  a  great  change  has  taken  place  i 
the  business  of  the  companies  owning  these  ships 
To-day  between  40  and  50  of  the  ocean  steamship 
that  once  regularly  went  and  came  to  the  Unite 
States,  are  tied  up  at  their  owners'  wharves  in  Eng 
land  and  Germany,  with  absolutely  nothing  to  dc 
These  are  not  old,  worn-out  vessels.  They  are  a! 
sound,  first-class  steamers.  The  majority  of  then 
are  large  enough  to  carry  nearly  a  thousand  passen 
gers,  and  the  grain  of  a  county  or  the  year's  produc 
of  several  cotton  mills  at  a  single  load.  In  othe 
words,  about  $25,000,000  of  good  property,  one 
employed  with  profitable  results,  is  now  idle  an< 
not  yielding  a  cent  of  revenue." 

Paris  as  a  Seaport. — The  Paris  correspondent  o 
the  London  Telegraph  writes  as  follows  :  The  ide 
of  making  this  city  a  seaport — in  other  words,  o 
rendering  the  Seine  navigable  for  sea-going  vessel 
— is  again  coming  to  the  surface.  The  river  at  Pari 
is  only  between  60  and  70  feet  above  the  level  o 
the  ocean,  and  the  distance  in  a  straight  line  12\ 
miles,  although,  following  the  course  of  the  stream 
it  is  210  miles.  The  problem  is  how  to  lessen  th 
latter  number  and  make  a  greater  depth  ot  water 
It  appears  that  to  dredge  out  seven  feet  would  nee< 
an  expenditure  of  $2,600,000,  and  an  additiona 
three  feet  would  require  $2,200,000  more.  It.  i 
stated,  moreover,  that  the  average  sizeofFrenc 
vessels  is  under  300  tons.  The  Minister  of  Publi 
Works  and  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine  made  an  explor 
ihg  expedition  the  other  day  to  Rouen,  and  the  jour 
neyis  to  be  repeated  by  the  Municipal  Council.  O 
course,  no  decision  has  been  arrived  at,  but  th<j 
lower  estimate  will  probably  be  adopted. 

The  Use  op  Sound  for  Telegraphic  Purposes.- 
Manchester  has  a  Scientific  and  Mechanical  Society 
at  which  descriptions  are  given  of  new  inventions 
A  recent  one  is  the  use  of  sound  for  telegraphic  pur 
poses.  In  this  case  a  steam  whistle  is  made  to  del 
liver  long  or  short  sounds  at  pleasure  (as  th 
Morse  telegraph  makes  dots  and  dashes),  and  thes 
being  combined  according  to  a  prearranged  code 
it  follows  that  messages  may  be- sent  from  ship  t 
ship  at  sea,  or  from  a  ship  to  the  shore.  In  a  fo 
every  ship  would  be  able  to  make  known  her  pos 
ition  to  the  others,  and  what  she  was  doing,  whicli 
would  be  a  safeguard  against  collision.  And  it  i 
obvious  that,  even  in  clear  weather,  much  tim 
would  be  saved  by  whistling  a  message  instead  o 
sending  it  by  a  boat,  considering  that  the  whistl 
can  be  heard  at  the  distance  of  three  miles.  A  par 
from  ships,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  many  case 
in  which  a  talking  telegraph  would  be  useful ;  am 
we  are  told  that  the  practicability  of  the  inveutior 
was  demonstrated  by  sending  "  several  verses  o 
poetry"  into  a  lecture-room  from  a  whistle  at  a  dis 
tance. —  Public  Ledger. 
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From  the  Christian  Register. 
ASPECTS   AND   PROSPECTS   OF  AMERICAN 
LIFE. 

BY   BROOKE  HERFORD. 

When  I  had  been  about  a  fortnight  in  Am- 
erica I  had  found  at  every  town  such  a  mul- 
titude of  new  impressions  that  I  felt  as  if  I 
could  lecture  on  America  very  well !  But 
when  I  had  been  a  month  here  I  began  to  be 
doubtful  about  it ;  and  by  the  time  I  had 
lived  here  five  months,  and  was  about  to  go 
away,  I  felt  altogether  inclined  to  hold  my 
tongue !  Only,  unfortunately,  that  is  not 
possible.  It  was  not  possible  when  I  got 
back  among  my  own  people,  for  they  were 
full  of  inquiries  as  to  what  I  had  seen,  and 
what  I  thought  about  it.  And  now  that  I 
have  given  the  best  practical  answer  as  to 
"  what  I  thought  about  America  "  by  coming 
bach  to  it j  it  is  still  just  as  impossible  to  avoid 
speaking  about  it,  for  about  every  third  per- 
son I  meet,  as  soon  as  he  has  got  through 
abusing  the  Chicago  climate,  proceeds  to  ask, 
"  Welly  and  how  do  you  like  America  t " 

So,  on  the  whole,  I  thought  the  bfst  way 
would  be  to  accept  the  situation,  and  try  to 
work  out  these  vaiious  impressions  that  your 
country  has  made  upon  my  mind  into  some 
orderly  and  interesting  shape.  And,  after 
all,  it  is  sometimes  a  useful  thing  to  know 
"  how  it  strikes  a  stranger."  That  is  all  I 
undertake  to  tell  you  ;   and  I  wish  to  say 
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most  earnestly  to  you — as  I  always  did  when 
speaking  on  this  subject  in  England, — that  I 
do  not  claim  to  speak  with  any  authority,  or 
any  certainty,  but  only  to  let  you  know, 
frankly,  how  things  over  here  have  impressed 
me. 

I  think  I  might  almost  put  my  impressions 
before  you  in  three  brief  phrases :  1,  strug- 
gle ;  2,  a  very  mixed  present ;  3,  a  very  no- 
ble possible  future. 

As  I  have  seen  more  and  more  of  Amer- 
ica, and  of  the  life  which  is  gradually  over- 
spreading it,  the  one  thing  which  has  come 
more  and  more  upon  me  as  the  preponderat- 
ing impression,  the  key- thought,  as  it  were,  to 
any  understanding  of  your  position  is  this  : 
the  sense  of  a  people  struggling  with  a  coun- 
try, and  with  forces  and  developments  of  na- 
ture almost  too  vast,  too  strong  for  them  ; 
struggling  with  this  country  and  these  forces, 
under  difficulties  that  constantly  force  them 
to  leave  things  incomplete,  imperfect,  with 
less  "  finish  "  than  in  the  best  civilizations  of 
the  Old  World,  with  a  curious  mixture  of 
strength  and  weakness  in  actual  present  re- 
sults :  but,  at  the  same  time,  struggling  with 
such  original  and  magnificent  enterprise,  such 
restless  and  indomitable  energy  as  make  the 
whole  life  of  America,  already  a  grand  nur- 
sery for  human  power ;  and  which  left  upon 
me,  finally,  I  must  frankly  admit,  the  im- 
pression of  its  having  in  it,  to  become  in 
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future  time,  the  very  noblest  national  devel- 
opment that  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

I  suppose  it  is  struggle  out  ot  which  the 
life  of  all  strong  nations  has  been  born  ;  but 
certainly  few  nations  have  ever  had  to  win 
their  right  to  be,  in  a  more  wide  and  stub- 
born and  overgrown  world,  or  by  more  pa- 
tient, untiring  conflict  than  these  United 
Sates.  The  mere  vastness  of  the  country  is, 
itself,  a  constant  difficulty,  and  yet  a  contin- 
ual incitement.  I  began  to  feel  this  vast- 
ness, and  the  intensity  of  the  struggle  that  it 
involves,  before  I  had  got  half  a  day's  jour- 
ney inland  from  New  York.  Of  course  there 
is  a  belt  of  States  along  the  sea  coast  that 
are  almost  as  populous  and  as  highly  culti- 
vated as  England  ;  but  as  soon  as  a  stranger 
gets  beyond  that  belt  he  begins  to  realize  the 
vastness  of  the  country.  He  feels  it  from 
the  increasing  frequency  o^land  that  is  only 
half  cleared,  and,  as  he  gets  further,  of  land 
that:  is  not  cleared  at  all.  That  half-cleared 
land  is  one  of  the  never-absent  features  of  the 
country.  Mile  after  mile  you  pass  of  fields 
still  thickly  studded  with  the  old  grey  or 
blackened  stumps  of  the  primitive  forest. 
41  Poor  farming  !  "  is  the  off-hand  comment 
of  some  people.  To  me  it  told  a  different 
tale,  for  those  farmers  work  harder  and  more 
unceasingly  than  any  laborers  in  the  world. 
It  rather  spoke  to  me  of  how,  though  it  is 
generations  since,  the  first  settlers  came  into 
that  wild  forest,  and  cleared  a  little  space  for 
their  log-hut,  and  felled  these  trees  for  acres, 
perhaps  for  miles  around,  to  let  in  the  sun- 
light on  the  dank  soil ;  and  year  by  year 
they  and  their  children  had  grappled  with 
the  difficulty  of  their  task,  and  never  given 
in  ;  yet,  perhaps,  all  the  time,  they  have 
never  been  able  to  get  far  enough  ahead  of 
their  task  to  spare  time  for  ridding  those 
stumps  out  of  the  fields.  Already,  even  be- 
fore you  have  got  out  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  you  find  such  lands  ;  but  as  you  go 
farther  West,  through  Ohio  and  Michigan 
and  Indiana  (which  count  for  old,  settled 
States  now),  the  stretches  of  half- cleared 
land  become  more  frequent,  and  wastes  of 
dark,  impenetrable  swamp  and  forest  inter- 
vene, and  the  farms  are  more  scattered,  and 
the  large  towns  are  fewer,  and  the  villages 
are  more  rude  and  half  kept,  as  if  no  one  had 
a  moment's  time  for  aught  but  the  ooe  grim 
struggle  with  the  earth  ;  and  the  general 
aspect  is  that  of  a  great,  wide  land,  garri- 
soned by  a  working  force  too  small  to  hold  or 
use  it  except  by  desperate  and  untiring 
struggle. 

I  began  to  feel  this  even  before  I  got  half 
way  to  Chicago.  I  never  so  realized  before 
what  a  little  place  England  is  in  comparison. 
I  really  began  to  understand  the  feeling  of 


that  typical  American  who  said  he  was  afrai  b 
to  go  out  on  dark  nights  in  England,  for  fes 
he  should  fall  over  the  side !    And  yet  a 
this  was  nothing  compared  with  the  way 
struck  me  when  I  went  oyer  the  great  Wei 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains.    Already,  journew 
ing  down  through  Illinois  and  Missouri  an 
the  more  settled  parts  of  Kansas,  the  lan 
seemed  to  be  growing  ever  vaster  and  Ion 
Her,  and  the  severity  of  the  struggle  that  t 
villagers  and  settlers  must  have  to  do  an 
thing  with  it  weighed  upon  me.    But  whe: 
we  came  to  the  "  great  plains  "  that  lay  b 
yond,  no  words  can  tell  the  impression 
awful,  interminable  loneliness !  Those  might 
prairies, — sometimes  as  level  as  a  boundles 
immeasurable  ocean,  sometimes  rolling  i 
long,  slight  undulations  as  if  the  earth  ha< 
been  hardened  in  the  mighty  waves  of  som< 
primeval  convulsion !    And  the  stations,  jusll 
a  huge  water-tank  and  a  shanty  for  two  oil 
three  men,  and  a  corral  for  their  few  cattle 
but- no  village,  not  another  house,  mostly  no|! 
a  tree  nor  other  sign  of  man,  hardly  ever! 
any  green  thing  but  the  short,  stunted,  sadj 
colored  tufts  of  prairie  grass,  and,  beyond! 
the  glare  of  cloudless  sky  and  the  horizon  o| 
interminable  plain.    I  know  nothing  that  1 
have  ever  seen  in  all  my  life  that  so  im 
pressed  me  with  the  sense  of  illimitable  vast 
ness.    We  traversed  it,  indeed,  easily  enough 
Twelve  hours  from  early  morning  twilight 
brought  us  once  more  to  vast  herds  of  cattle! 
and  occasional  huts,  and  patches  here  and 
there  of  cultivated  land;  but  there  was  quite 
enough  to  bring  home  to  us  the  story  of  in- 
domitable struggle,  of  which  those  plains  are 
the  silent  witness.    Within  sight  of  the  rail 
way,  sometimes  running  quite  close  along  it, 
were  the  faint  wheel-ruts  of  the  old  emigran 
trails,  and  every  now  and  then  the  ashes  o;i 
old  camp  fires;  and  once  in  a  hundred  mile? 
or  so  we  passed  a  little  party  of  poor  emij 
grants  slowly  making  their  way  over  the 
plains,  plodding  on  in  the  old  fashion  with 
mules  or  oxen,  and  the  sight  of  them,  and 
the  thought  of  what  it  must  be  to  be  journey- 
ing so  for  twenty  or  thirty  days,  made  the 
vastness  and  the  desolation  more  palpable 
and  more  oppressive.    And  it  brought  to  me 
the  sense  of  what  the  struggle  had  been,  by  J 
which  these  "  United  States"  have  spread 
across  those  trackless  plains,  and  made  the* 
pastures  of  Colorado,  and  the  mineral  wealth 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  the  £ar-ofi! 
plains  and  shores  of  California,  not  only  le- 
gal portions  of  their  nominal  territory,  but  a 
living,  integral  part  of  their  federation. 
Why,  it  is  not  twenty  years  since  that  a  jour- 
ney across  those  plains  to  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ains was  a  thing  to  write  a  book  about!  Andl 
I  suppose  it  is  not  ten  years  since  the  emi 
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!ai( grants'  trains  were  all  that  traversed  those 
ea3reary  wilds.  And  they  perished  by  scores, 
brought  down  by  thirst  and  hunger  and 
burning  sun,  and  still  others  struggled  on. 
And  then  a  stage  was  started ;  and  every 
^  lonely  post-house  had  to  be  a  little  fort ;  and 
3D(  every  feed  of  corn  at  each  had  to  be  brought 
by  wagon-teams;  and  sometimes  the  way  was 
blocked  with  snow ;  and  sometimes  they  had 
to  run  the  guantlet  of  the  Indians,  and  had 
to  fight  for  dear  life,  and  did  not  always  save 
it ;  and  once  the  Indians,  at  one  desperate 
swoop,  raided  every  station  along  two  hun- 
flojdred  miles  from  Denver,  and  still  they  never 
p|  gave  in.  The  stage  was  through  again  a  few 
*3ays  after,  and  I  met  a  man  out  West  who 
'  u|  went  in  that  first  stage  that  got  through  af- 
™  ter wards,  and  who  told  me  of  the  terrible 
mi]  scenes  of  fire  and  blood  along  that  long 
Jusl  wasted  track.  And  then  they  laid  the  rail- 
)orl  road — not  a  very  brilliant  one,  according  to 
'e>  our  Eaglish  ideas, — a  single  track,  roughly 
D0|  spiked  down  on  the  sleepers,  on  which  the 
jog-trot  speed  of  seventeen  miles  an  hour  was 
quite  enough  for  safety ;  but  still  for  a  line 
flj  that  for  near  three  hundred  miles  has  hardly 
°|  a  roadside  village  to  help  its  traffic  it  seemed 
a  wonderful  enterprise !  And  now  for  half 
the  way  across  the  continent  you  have  three 
railways ;  and  from  the  central  points  on 
thess  other  line3  again.  It  is  not  five  years 
since  there  was  no  railway  into  Danver,  and 
now  there  are  already  five  lines  branching 
from  it  in  various  directions,  and  these  tell 
the  same  stiry  of  struggle  with  obstacles  that 
might  well  have  seemed  almost  insurmount- 
able. What  a  line  that  is,  for  instance,  up 
"  Clear  Creek  Canon,"  quarried  out  along 
the  narrow  gorge,  and  rising,  rising,  in  some 
places  two  hundred  and  seventy  feet  in  the 
mile..  Oae  wondered  what  a  line  could  be 
wanted  for  there  ;  but  there  in  the  bed  of  the 
streams  were  the  gold-diggers,  and  right  in 
the  heart  of  the  mountains  we  came  upon 
their  busv  mining  settlements,  "Golden" 
and  "  Black  Hawk  "  and  "  Central  City," 
perched  in  places  which  only  a  few  years 
since  were  the  haunts  of  the  grizzly  bear,  and 
where  the  ledges  of  the  overhanging  crags 
are  still  littered  with  the  deserted  eyries  of 
the  eagles  ! 

I  have  only  spoken  of  this  struggling  ad- 
vance over  your  vast  land  as  it  actually  met 
my  eye  ;  but  I  suppose  this  is  only  like  one 
or  two  points  compared  to  what  many  of  you 
could  tell  me  of.  It  seems  as  if  the  people 
keep  still  pushing  on,  everywhere,— out  into 
the  mighty  mountain  ranges  of  Arizona  and 
Nevada;  down  over  the  valleys  and  table- 
lands of  New  Mexico;  up  into  the  gulches 
and  ravines  of  the  Black  Hills,  and  far  to 
the  north  in  Minnesota  and  Dakotah  !  No 


climate  seems  too  hot  or  too  cold  !  No  ter- 
rors of  drought,  or  famine,  or  troops,  or  In- 
dians seem  to  keep  them  back  ! 

And  then  I  noted  this  again,  that  the 
struggle  was  not  over  when  they  had  over- 
come that  first  difficulty  of  the  vastne3s  of 
the  land.  At  every  pnnt  they  reach,  in 
every  occupation  that  I  came  across  or  heard 
of,  I  was  struck  by  the  same  element  of  cease- 
less, untiring  struggle  nesessary,  in  order  to 
conquer  any  snccess.  In  those  rich  Kansas 
and  Missouri  plains  the  corn  grows  sometimes 
nine  feet  high  ;  but  then  the  weeds  grow  just 
as  rankly !  and  sometimes  they  have  the 
grasshoppers,  and  sometimes  the  floods ! 
Last  year  they  had  both.  As  I  went  out 
West  the  farmers  were  going  to  work  to  plant 
over  again  the  brown  bare  fields,  from  which, 
for  scores  of  miles,  the  locusts  had  eaten 
every  green  thing :  and  as  I  came  back  the 
terrible  floods  were  out,  and  thousands  of 
acres  were  rotting  under  water,  and  the  twice 
planted  crop  clean  gone! 

Or,  look  at  Minnesota.  "A  splendid  wheat 
country,"  they  tell  you  ;  and  so  it  is.  But 
if  men  go  there  thinking  to  get  the  wheat 
without  any  hard  struggle,  they  will  be  dis- 
appointed. I  know  some  members  of  a  little 
colony  of  our  North  Lancashire  men — and 
the  farmers  of  Furness  Fells  are  sturdy  folks, 
not  afraid  of  work — who  went  out  to  s>me  of 
the  best  lands  in  Minnesota,  went  out  too 
with  every  advantage  of  skill  and  capital ; 
but  what  could  they  do  in  that  three  months 
summer  against  a  six  months  winter?  and 
their  crops,  when  they  did  wring  them  from 
the  soil,  to  be  carried  five  hundred  miles 
to  find  a  market.  One  who  went  up  to  see 
them  there,  told  me  that  they  had  never  had 
to  work  so  hard  or  live  so  hard  in  all  their 
lives. 

Or,  go  and  see  how  men  have  to  live  down 
in  the  great  grazing  countries  of  Colorado 
and  New  Mexico.  You  hear  wonderful 
things  of  what  fortunes  may  be  made  out  of 
sheep  ;  and  so  they  may,  and  will  be  for  a 
few  years  yet ;  but  who  can  describe  the 
hardness  and  struggle  of  the  life?  To  begin 
as  a  herdsman,  in  order  to  get  the  experience 
that  alone  can  make  anything  out  of  it ;  to 
herd  the  winter  through,  with  the  thermom- 
eter often  nearly  down  to  zero,  though  not 
staying  so  long;  to  have  no  shelter  but  a 
tent,  or,  perhaps,  as  a  young  shepherd  I 
know  out  there  fared  all  last  winter,  no  tent 
at  all,  lying  out  on  the  bare  plain  ;  some- 
times wakening  with  pools  of  rain  under  you, 
sometimes  with  a  foot  of  snow  upon  you, 
sometimes  the  wolves  running  over  you  as 
you  lie,  sometimes  the  bears  about,  and  the 
sp?rt  of  hunting  them  varied  once  in  a  way 
by  one  of  them  hunting  you;  and  through 
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all  to  see  no  living  soul  for  three  months  to- 
gether, but  the  Mexicans  herding  with  you. 
What  a  struggle  of  life  it  is  ! 

That  mining- life,  too,  though  I  did  not  see 
so  much  of  it,  impressed  me  in  just  the  same 
way.  They  say  that  every  dollar  gained 
costs  two  dollars  to  get  it.  Down  in  the 
river-beds  I  could  see  them  working  in  the 
wet  and  the  mud — grimly,  stolidly, — giving 
me  the  impression  for  the  most  part  of  having 
given  up  their  ideas  of  golden  wealth,  and 
being  engaged  in  a  sort  of  death-grapple  for 
bare  bread. 

And  so  it  was,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  almost 
everywhere,  except  in  the  old  settled  life  of 
the  most  Eastern  States.  The  life  of  little 
children,  indeed,  relieved  it  all.  There  were 
bright  little  faces  at  the  doors  of  those  min- 
ing cities  in  the  heart  of  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ains, and  often,  from  the  most  woe-begone 
looking  shanties  of  the  half  cleared  lands  of 
Missouri,  little  things  would  come  trooping 
out  ragged  and  barefooted,  indeed,  but  with 
as  happy  a  shout  at  the  passing  cars  as  one 
would  wish  to  hear ;  but  even  the  children 
seemed  often  put  to  tasks  fitter  for  grown 
men;  and  these — the  men  whom  I  saw 
working  in  the  fields,  or  waiting  with  their 
teams  at  the  crossings,  or  loafing  at  the 
roadside  depots — all  seemed  to  me  to  have 
the  look  of  men  fighting  the  battle  of  life 
against  heavy  odds,  and  yet  holding  on  in 
the  struggle,  and  meaning  to  hold  on. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
RESCUE  THE  CHILDREN. 

The  following  is  from  a  late  Glasgow 
League  Journal :  "  We  are  gratified  to  notice 
that  the  temperance  candidates  for  seats  at 
Greenock  School  Board  have  both  been 
returned.  Messrs.  Dugald  Campbell  and 
John  Lang,  during  their  candidature,  insisted 
on  the  necessity  of  having  temperance  lessons 
introduced  into  our  national  school  books.". 

This  is  a  benevolent  voice  floating  over  the 
sea,  it  were  well  to  take  up  and  sound  over 
our  own  country.  How  fearfully  Pennsyl- 
vania fosters  intemperance  by  her  noxious 
license  laws !  What  a  solemn  obligation  this 
complicity  imposes  to  provide  an  antidote 
for  this  evil !  What  more  effectual  method 
of  undoing  her  guilty  work  than  to  incorpo- 
rate into  all  school  literature  a  knowledge 
and  a  warning  of  the  very  vice  her  law 
engenders?  Proffering  with  her  own  right 
hand  this  distilled  madness  and  waste  to  the 
parent  with  an  unscrupulous  greed,  she  owes 
it  doubly  to  the  child  to  counsel  its  inexpe- 
rience against  so  deadly  an  enemy.  Our 
schools  are  the  aptest  nurseries  of  morals — 
the  firmest  citadels  of  liberty — the  staunchest 
"  arsenals  and  forts  " ;  let  the  cry  of  this  dan- 


ger peal  unceasingly  from  their  shining  walls. 
There,  where  the  fountains  of  instruction 
flow  perennially,  let  the  good  seed  be  sown 
and  watered.  Where  early  impressions  take 
their  eternal  record ;  where  the  roots  of  char- 
acter strike  deep  into  the  generous  subsoil  of 
youth ;  where  the  storehouse  of  truth  first 
opens  it  wonders — there,  where  example  and 
companionship  knit  sentiment  and  principle 
into  the  rapid  growth  of  the  mind,  the  voice 
of  warning  should  be  raised  with  persuasive 
power.  There,  where  the  child  is  taught  the 
complicated  delicacy  of  its  own  organism,  it 
should  read,  also,  how  easily  that  mysterious 
workmanship  may  be  deranged  and  destroyed. 
Let  us  arm  the  young  with  a  knowledge  and 
a  fear  of  the  perils  soon  to  beset  them  on 
every  side.  As  trustees  of  their  destinies, 
we,  the  delinquent  law-makers,  owe  them  a 
persistent  care  and  a  clear  chart  of  the  rocks 
before  them.  Let  total  abstinence,  the  only 
safe  rule,  inoculate  all  their  studies  that  edu- 
cate feeling  and  thought  into  conduct.  Let 
their  teachers  weary  not  in  preaching,  at  ap- 
propriate seasons,  this  essential  salvation, 
with  all  the  tenderness  of  parental  solicitude. 
Thus  may  society  become  less  a  jungle  of 
snares  for  unwary  feet— thus  may  a  wiser 
generation  follow  us,  "  with  purer  manners, 
sweeter  laws ! " 

I  entreat  of  superintendents  and  directors 
of  schools  this  consideration  for  the  children. 
In  the  strength  of  their  early  convictions  we 
must  make  possible  their  future  prosperity.. 
As  their  impressible  natures  are  moulded 
aright,  will  they  escape  destruction.  To  learn 
this  one  deep  lesson,  will  avail  more  to  beau- 
tify their  experience  than  unwonted  profun- 
dity in  all  other  knowledge  without  it.  We 
must  be  faithful  to  their  interests,  and  watch- 
ful of  their  needs,  and  lift  them  into  less- 
tempted  paths,  if  we  would  have  them  ripen 
into  the  loftier  blessings  of  intellectual  and 
spiritual  life.  This  will  be  a  wiser  charity 
than  founding  "Inebriate  Asylums"  or 
"  Children's  Homes."  Forever  better  the  task 
to  save  from  than  to  correct  crime  and  soften 
its  misery !  Sam'l  Swain. 

Brhtol,  Pa.,  8th  mo.,  1876. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
MORE  "THOUGHTS  ON  EDUCATION." 

In  a  suggestive  article  in  the  Intelligencer 
of  Eighth  month  12th,  entitled  Thoughts  on 
Education,  I  thought  I  detected  evidences 
that  the  writer  had  never  had  practical  expe- 
rience as  a  teacher,  except,  perhaps,  in  the 
narrow  but  all- important  school  of  the  fam- 
ily, and  that  he  hardly  realizes  the  impossi- 
bility of  applying  the  methods  which  he 
justly  recommends  to  school  economy,  to  the* 
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on  -exclusion  of  the  "grooved  system,"  the  para- 
m  lyzing  effect  of  which  he  deplores, 
b  Will  he  for  a  moment  imagine  himself  as 
uHf  the  instructor  in  an  organized  school,  where 
of  lessons  of  different  kinds  are  assigned  for 
%  every  hour  of  the  day,  and  that  he  has  seen 
id  the  evil  of  requiring  work  of  children  in 
I  which  they  have  at  the  time  no  special  inter- 
i  -est,  or  of  forcing  upon  them  mental  food  for 
e  which  they  have  no  appetite. 
e  One  little  student,  at  the  arithmetic  period 
i  we  may  suppose,  expressed  a  want  of  interest 
8    in  the  exercise  of  his  class,  and  the  complai- 

I  sant  teacher,  whose  duty  is  to  the  others 
i   equally  with  the  little  original,  allows  the 

II  objector  to  draw,  to  read  or  to  amuse  himself 
J  in  whatever  way  appears  to  be  in  consonance 
1  with  his  mood,  until  the  period  devoted  to 
s  the  subject  of  arithmetic  is  ended.  By  this 
j  compliance  the  child  loses  an  important  ex- 
•  planation — the  unraveling  of  a  knotty  point 
t  which  has  seemed  to  him  incapable  of  being 
I   made  plain — perhaps  the  very  stumbling- 

i  ;  block  which  gave  him  a  temporary  distaste 
I  for  the  lesson ;  but  he  has  not  been  "  cram- 
f    med  with  mental  food  for  which  he  has  no 
"    appetite,"  he  has  not  been  pushed  onward  in 
"  the  grooved  system." 

Let  me  ask,  is  such  training  as  this  any 
proper  preparation  for  the  struggle  of  life 
that  surely  awaits  the  little  student  in  our 
schools?  Is  it  not  much  wiser  and  really 
kinder  for  the  instructor  to  point  out  to  the 
laggard  that  all  through  life  duty  will  call 
him  to  many  tasks  for  which  he  has  at  the 
time  no  special  appetite,  and  that  if  he  does 
not  learn  to  ignore  the  selfish  shrinking  from 
the  lessons  of  life,  neither  happiness  nor  suc- 
cess can  await  him.  "  Grooves  "  await  us 
all,  and  happy  is  he  who  willingly  accepts 
the  duty  and  the  lesson  of  the  hour. 

If  "F.  L."  will  carefully  inform  himself, 
he  will  find,  I  think,  that  the  cultivation  of 
the  reasoning  faculties  is  not  ignored  in  any 
average  modern  school,  though,  perhaps,  there 
is  yet  too  much  memorizing  required.  But 
the  acquisition  of  any  language  (our  own  as 
well  as  others),  the  particulars  of  geographi- 
cal and  historical  knowledge,  the  nomencla- 
ture of  the  sciences — much  that  is  needful  to 
th9  well-informed  scholar,  is  the  work  of  the 
memory;  and  the  earlier  in  life  the  work  is 
done,  the  easier. 

The  "  question  and  answer  system  of  phi- 
losophy" should  come  in  with  every  lesson, 
and  every  teacher  who  has  a  living  interest 
in  the  work  will  take  advantage  o\  all  right 
opportunities  to  respond  to  the  spontaneous 
inquiries  of  the  unfolding  mind.  A  lesson 
should  never  be  so  long,  a  class  so  large,  or  a 
recitation  so  hurried  as  to  prevent  this  most 


vital  part  of  the  work  of  education  receiving 
due  attention. 

Intelligent  and  sympathetic  parents  have 
this  work  continually  before  them,  and  really 
cannot  delegate  their  portion  of  it  to  others ; 
but  I  hold  that  the  regularly  graduated  sys- 
tem of  school  education — "the  grooved  sys- 
tem " — is  not  to  be  neglected  without  enor- 
mous loss  to  the  rising  generation.  Home 
education,  at  the  best,  does  not  entirely 
replace  the  benefit  of  good  school  training. 

S.  R. 


These  golden  words  of  Bishop  Huntington 
are  well  worthy  of  being  reproduced  :  "  We 
want  in  you  a  Christianity  that  is  Christian 
across  counters,  over  dinner  Jtables,  behind 
the  neighbor's  back  or  in  his  face.  We  want 
in  you  a  Christianity  that  we  can  find  in  the 
temperance  of  the  meal,  in  moderation  of 
dress,  in  respect  for  authority,  in  amiability 
at  home,  in  veracity  and  simplicity  in  mixed 
society.  Rowland  Hill  used  to  say  he  would 
give  very  little  for  the  religion  of  a  man 
whose  very  dog  and  cat  were  not  the  better 
for  his  religion.  We  waat  fewer  gossiping, 
slandering,  gluttonous,  peevish,  conceited 
bigoted  Christians.  To  make  them  effectual, 
all  our  public  religious  measures,  institutions, 
benevolent  agencies,  missions,  need  to  be 
managed  on  a  high-toned  scrupulous  and  un- 
questionable tone  of  honor,  without  evasion 
or  partizanship,  or  overmuch  of  the  serpent's 
cunning.  The  hand  that  gives  away  the 
Bible  must  be  unspotted  from  the  world.  The 
money  that  sends  the  missionary  to  the  hea- 
then must  be  honestly  earned." 


From  the  London  Friend. 
OATH  TAKING  AND  TRUTH  SPEAKING. 

For  a  century  and  a  half  Friends" have  not 
been  greatly  troubled  in  the  matter  of  oaths. 
The  case  was  widely  different  in  the  first 
eighty  years  of  their  history.  Daring  that 
period  the  sufferings  entailed  by  their  testi- 
mony against  judicial  swearing  were  severe 
indeed.  Instances  occurred  where  thieves 
who  had  stolen  property  were  acquitted  by  the 
courts,  and  the  prosecutor  sent  to  prison  be- 
cause he  objected  to  substantiate  his  evidence 
by  oath.  No  device  of  persecutors  was  more 
successful  in  consigning  innocent  men  to 
dungeons,  aud  sometimes  to  death,  than  that 
of  tendering  to  Friends  the  Oaths  of  Allegi- 
ance and  Supremacy  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  Men  who  never  took  any  oath 
whatever  had,  on  that  account,  to  refuse  to 
swear  not  to  fight  against  the  King,  though, 
as  was  well  known,  nothing  would  have  in- 
duced them  to  bear  arms  for  any  purpose 
whatever. 

At  last  the  revolution  of  1688  brought  in 
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its  train  relief  for  tender  consciences  who 
accepted  the  words  of  Christ,  "  Swear  not  at 
all,"  as  of  binding  force  and  permanent  obli- 
gation. The  Parliament  of  1696  passed  a 
measure  permitting  Friends  to  give  judicial 
evidence  on  simply  affirming  its  truthfulness. 
This  measure  bestowed  on  Friends  a  great  and 
well- deserved  mitigation  of  suffering.  It 
however  introduced  them  to  difficulties  only- 
less  perplexing  than  those  from  which  they 
had  escaped.  Instead  of  outside  persecution, 
they  were  threatened  by  internal  dissension. 
The  controversy  turned  upon  the  definition 
of  an  oath. 

An  oath,  according  to  John  Milton,  "is 
that  whereby  we  call  God  to  witness  the  truth 
of  what  we  say,  with  a  curse  upon  ourselves, 
either  implied  or  expressed,  should  it  prove 
false."  The  affirmation  act  of  1696  directed 
Friends  to  affirm  their  evidence  in  .the  words  : 
"I  do  declare,  in  the  presence  of  Almighty 
God,  the  witness  of  the  truth  of  what  I  say." 
In  the  view  of  a  large  body  of  Friends  these 
words  did  not  constitute  an  oath.  They  con« 
tained  no  open  imprecation  for  false  speaking. 
No  kissiDg  of  the  testament  was  required. 
This  concession  of  the  legislature  to  tender  con- 
sciences was  gratefully  accepted  by  leading 
men  like  George  Whitehead,  and  honorable 
women  like  Margaret  Fox.  An  influential 
body  of  Friends,  however,  amongst  whom 
was  Thomas  Story,  thought  this  affirmation 
so  near  an  approach  to  an  oath  that  they 
could  not  conscientiously  employ  it.  Thomas 
Story  proved  the  reality  of  his  scruples  by 
suffering  protracted  imprisonment  in  the 
Fleet  prison  rather  than  take  the  affirmation. 
For  more  than  twenty  years,  London  Yearly 
Meeting  was  greatly  disturbed  by  this  differ- 
ence of  view.  It  seemed  as  though  the 
Society  might  have  been  rent  in  twain  by  the 
dissension  it  caused.  Especially  earnest 
were  the  two  parties  in  the  Yearly  Meeting 
of  1715 ;  one  asking  that  the  affirmation 
"  should  be  established  over  all  as  the  testi- 
mony of  truth  ; "  the  other  that  it  should  be 
testified  "  against  as  short  of  the  testimony  of 
truth."  Thomas  Story  tells  us  how  he  and 
other  like-minded  men  labored  for  peace,  and 
in  the  end  had  the  satisfaction  of  witnessing 
the  fruits  of  their  labor  in  this  "good  issue, 
that  such  as  could  take  the  affirmation 
might  have  the  benefit  of  it  without  censure 
of  their  brethren,  and  such  as  could  not  take 
it  should  not  be  reproached  by  them."  In 
1721,  very  much  through  the  efforts  of  Friends 
who  were  satisfied  with  the  affirmation  of 
1696 — amongst  others,  John  Gurney,  Jun., 
John  Eccleston  and  Richard  Ashby — an  Act 
of  Parliament  passed  granting  a  form  of 
affirmation  acceptable  to  all  Friends.  So  an 
occasion  of  extreme  disquiet  ceased,  and  a 


cause  of  offence  was  removed  that  had  impe 

iled  the  Unity  of  the  Society  

This  chapter  in  the  history  of  Friends 
less  widely  known  than  it  deserves  to  be.  ) 
constitutes  a  striking  illustration  of  the  ei 
cellence  of  patience  and  tolerance  of  cob 
flicting  views  in  respect  to  the  application  c 
a  principle.  The  principle  of  truth- speakim 
under  every  circumstance,  and  of  refusing  t 
swear  under  any  circumstance,  were  dear  t 
all  Friends.  They  differed  as  to  the  way  c 
carrying  out  the  principle.  When  a  disput 
is  so  embittered  that  it  results  in  a  disruptior 
like  that  which  created  the  Free  Kirk 
Scotland,  it  is  sure  of  lasting  record  in  th| 
pages  of  historians  and  the  memories  of  mei 
In  a  smaller  sphere  the  same  thing  hold 
good  in  respect  to  secessions  that  have  occui 
red  in  the  annals  of  Friends.  The  triumph 
of  forbearance  and  mutual  concession  are  a 
least  as  worthy  to  be  remembered,  and  ar 
not  less  teaching  in  their  lessons.  But,  in  th 
nature  of  things,  they  leave  behind  them  les 
sharply-marked  memories,  and  they  mor 
quickly  fade  into  oblivion.  Incidents,  how 
ever,  like  that  we  have  been  speaking  c 
should  be  standing  incentives  to  the  cultiva 
tion  of  a  large  tolerance  amongst  those  wh 
do  not  see  eye  to  eye  in  respect  to  the  appli 
cation  of  abstract  principles  approved  by  all: 
They  warrant  the  hope  that  elements  of  dil 
ference  that  sometimes  seem  formidable  ma 
disappear,  and  be  forgotten  as  completely  a 
did  one  of  the  chief  troubles  to  the  Friend 
who  lived  under  William  of  Orange,  Queej 
Annie,  and  the  First  George.  .... 

There  is  always  a  counterpoise  in  grea 
minds  between  the  desire  of  action — the  vig 
orous  passion  for  achievement,  on  the  on^ 
part,  and  that  tendency,  on  the  other,  to  re 
pose,  that  taste  for  peace— that  calm  resii 
dence  of  the  soul  upon  its  centre,  which  im 
pels  it  now  to  stand  forth,  and  now  to  recede 
from  the  noise  and  confusion  of  the  world 
We  might  find  plenty  of  great  minds,  if  we 
could  but  relinquish,  in  our  definition,  thisi 
special  characteristic — a  tranquil  taste,  and 
the  capability  of  repose.  In  every  circle  we 
may  meet  with  men  of  prodigious  energy  and 
of  indefatigable  zeal;  but  they  are  such  as 
can  exist  only  exteriorly  or  in  action  ;  rest 
when  it  must  be  taken,  is  with  them  an  abrupt 
cessation  of  their  intellectual  life,  it  is  not 
another  and  a  gracefnl  mode  of  it. — Isaac 
Taylor. 
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HOPE. 

The  need  of  the  spirit  of  hopefulness 
nowhere  greater  than  in  our  religious  life, 
our  religious  life  we  are  surrounded  with 
mystery.    Our  observation  shows  us  a  part  oi 
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the  reality,  a  part  we  infer  from  what  we 
know ;  and  beyond  our  observation  and  our 
exact  thought  there  opens  to  us  the  myster- 
ious world, —  invisible,  unimaginable,  un- 
speakable ;  yet  that  world,  though  invisible, 
is  related  with  us.  We  touch  its  hither  side, 
though  we  cannot  reach  it  with  our  observa- 
tion, nor  bind  it  with  necessary  logic  ;  and  as 
we  stand  upon  its  shore,  we  are  not  wholly 
strangers  to  it.  The  unseen  mysteries  awaken 
in  us  certain  dispositions  of  the  soul,  thoughts, 
and  emotions,  whose  presence  sustains  us  in 
the  midst  of  the  mysteries  which  awaken 
them.  These  religious  thoughts  and  dispo- 
sitions long  dwelling  in  us  reach  a  certain 
■Oil  steadiness  which  we  call  our  fath.  Habitual 
ol(  i  dwelling  on  the  unseen  world,  on  the  inward 
Wj  life  and  need  of  the  soul,  association  with 
m  holy  teachers,  sympathy  with  other  minds, 
ea  form  in  us  a  certain  framework  of  thoughts 
«l  and  dispositions  by  which  we  interpret  the 
■1  unseen  realities,  and  live  before  God.  But 
iles  there  are  ^times  when  this  framework  of  our 
nor  faith  is  rudely  shaken ;  when  some  part  of  it 
which  we  had  thought  strong  seems  to  give 
way,  and  confusion  and  perplexity  shake  our 
minds.  At  such  times  there  is  nothing  left 
for  us  but  hope,  until  our  minds  recover  from 
their  perplexity.  In  the  midst  of  confusion 
and  doubt  of  mind,  we  stay  our  souls  upon 
the  hope  that  what  is  good  in  our  thoughts 
of  the  unseen  world  is  also  true  and  real. 
However  difficult  it  may  be  for  us  to  unite 
our  knowledge  with  our  faith,  however  far 
apart  the  facts  of  our  observation  and  the 
objects  of  our  faith  may  be,  and  however 
weak  the  framework  of  thought  which  we 
once  trusted  may  at  such  times  seem  to  us, 
yet  even  at  such  times  we  may  still  hold  the 
hope  in  the  unseen  realities  apart  from  all 
proof,  evidence,  argument  or  probability,  or 
any  process  of  reasoning ;  we  may  still  hold 
the  hope  that  God  and  immortality  and  the 
eternal  right  are  realities,  because  they  are 
good.  And  I  would  give  more  for  the  simple, 
unsupported  hope  of  some  souls,  than  I  would 
for  the  most  assured  and  fortified  confidence 
of  others.  And  while  it  is  only  at  critical 
times,  and  comparatively  rare  occasions,  that 
our  minds  are  thus  thrown  into  utter  confu- 
sion, yet  a  certain  amount  of  confusion  and 
perplexity  is  one  of  the  constant  conditions  of 
our  inward  life.  As  I  have  said  of  other 
parts  of  our  life,  so  of  this  part  also  ;  some 
uncertainty  is  one  of  its  constant  conditions, 
and  this  uncertainty  we  must  meet  with  hope- 
fulness. So  that  that  character  which  lacks 
this  disposition  of  hopefulness  is  weak  upon 
a  constant  exposed  side  of  life.  The  uncer- 
tainties of  life,  its  dangers  and  apprehensions, 
strike  full  upon  it ;  but  the  hopeful  man  has 
in  his  disposition  a  defence  against  these  un- 


certainties nor  do  they  reach  him  until  they 
become  certainties.  And  when  with  hope- 
fulness there  is  joined  prudence  and  thought- 
fulness,  we  have  a  double  strength.  I  have 
known  persons  of  this  steadfast  character 
whom  men  trusted  for  their  wisdom,  and 
loved  for  their  hopefulness ;  who  stood  as 
pillars  of  strength  for  all  their  friends  to 
hold  to,  bravely  upright  amid  all  the  chancre 
of  circumstances,  and  amid  all  inward  diffi- 
culties and  perplexities.  The  power  of  a 
hopeful  character  cannot  be  measured,  nor  its 
influence  calculated.  We  touch  there  upon 
the  vital  essence  of  the  soul,  the  springing 
life  within  us,  whose  possibility  no  one  can. 
foresee  or  limit. 

And  in  our  hopefulness  lies  the  promise  of 
achievement.  No  great  thing  was  ever  done 
without  some  hope  to  start  it.  There  i3  much 
in  our  life  that  we  do  because  we  must, — we 
cannot  help  it;  but  that  part  of  our  life 
which  we  love,  our  actions  large  or  small 
which  we  rejoice  in, — these  have  hope  in 
them,  and  to  this  part  of  our  life  our  hope 
gives  grace  as  well  as  movement.  The  phi- 
losopher Philo  says,  "  The  beginning  of  alt 
participation  in  good  things  is  hope  ;  "  and  In 
another  place,  "  Nature  has  placed  hope  at 
the  gates  to  be  a  sort  of  doorkeeper  to  the 
royal  virtues  within,  which  no  one  may  ap- 
proach who  has  not  previously  paid  homage 
to  hope.  Therefore  the  law  givers  and  the 
laws  in  every  state  on  earth  labor  with  great 
diligence  to  fill  the  souls  of  free  men  with 
good  hopes ;  but  he  who,  without  recom- 
mendation, and  without  being  enjoined  to  be 
so,  is,  nevertheless,  hopeful,  has  acquired  this, 
virtue  by  an  unwritten,  self  taught  law,  which 
nature  has  implanted  in  him.'*  The  children 
of  hope  are  the  children  of  promise  also,  and 
we  look  always  with  fresh  interest  on  him 
who  still  keeps  his  hopefulness,  as  though  we 
still  expected  something  from  him,  for  we  see 
in  him  the  living  springs  of  power.  But  if 
that  hopefulness  fails  or  passes  away>  ouse- 
expectancy  passes  with  it. 

The  children  of  hope  are  prophets  of  future 
achievement.  Far  beyond  the  range  of  cal- 
culation and  deliberate  prudence,  their  hope 
discerns  its  object,  and  they  move  toward  it, 
opening  the  wav  for  the  rest  to  follow. — 
Francis  T.  Washburn. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
WADDINGTON  BRADWAY. 

"  Blessed  is  the  roan  that  heareth  me 
(wisdom),  watching  daily  at  my  gates,  wait- 
ing at  the  posts  of  my  doors.  For  whoso 
findeth  me  findeth  life,  and  shall  obtain  favor 
of  the  Lord." 

The  character  of  our  friend,  whose  death 
occurred  on  the  14th  inst.,  was  an  illustra> 
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tion  of  the  truth  of  this  proverfc.  His  re- 
moval leaves  a  void  which  will  be  generally 
felt.  By  it  the  widow  and  the  orphan  have 
lost  a  benefactor. 

For  many  years  he  occupied  the  station  of 
Elder,  and  was  as  an  upright  pillar  in  the 
church,  while  his  hospitality  extended  freely 
to  all.  For  the  gospel  messenger  be  appeared 
to  feel  an  especial  sympathy,  and  gave  full 
accord  to  the  injunction,  "  Be  not  forgetful 
to  entertain  strangers,"  etc. 

The  following  brief  notice  in  one  of  the 
daily  papers,  is  as  just  as  it  is  full :  ** 

"  Death  of  an  Esteemed  Citizen. — 
The  funeral  of  Waddington  Bradway,  one  of 
the  most  respected  and  esteemed  citizens  of 
Salem  county,  took  place  yesterday  afternoon 
(17th  of  Eighth  mo.)  from  his  late  residence, 
X/ower  Alloway  Creek.  Deceased  was  about 
67  years,  and  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  old- 
est families  in  the  county.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  a  man  of  the 
strictest  honor,  of  ripe  intelligence  and  pos- 
sessed of  great  kindness  of  heart  and  gentle- 
ness of  disposition." 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA,  EIGHTH  MONTH  26,  1876. 


Mutual  Obligations. — In  looking  over 
that  part  of  the  world's  great  harvest-field  in 
which  we,  as  a  religious  society,  have  been 
called  to  work,  we  observe  tokens  of  a  re- 
newal of  growth  and  vigor,  and  are  encour- 
aged to  believe  there  are  very  many  willing 
hearts  and  ready  hands  among  the  young  who 
are  entering  more  fully  into  the  service  of  the 
church,  and  desirous  of  sharing  the  burthens 
that  it  imposes. 

The  spirit  of  the  present  age  is  quick  to 
perceive  and  prompt  to  act,  and  the  methodi- 
cal, meditative  ways  of  the  past  are  esteemed 
ttoo  slow  for  modern  wants  and  aspirations. 
The  church  has  not  escaped  its  influence,  and 
.the call  to  "move  forward"  is  heard  in  every 
part  of  its  broad  domain.  It  is  scarcely  to 
be  expected  that  all  will  be  ready  to  join 
hands  with  even  step  in  this  onward  march. 
The  old  feelings  and  older  methods  that  sat- 
isfied the  past  still  assert  their  claims,  and 
are  not  to  be  abandoned  without  due  reflec- 
tion and  examination. 

.  There  is  a  diversity  of  views  held  forth 
among  ourselves  respecting  the  authority  of 
our  "  discipline  "  that  our  predecessors  were 


not  accustomed  to  hear.  The  freedom  o 
thought  that  permeates  all  classes  of  societj 
has  found  its  way  into  our  ranks,  and  n<| 
time-honored  custom  or  requirement  escapes 
the  keen  eye  of  investigation.  We  greatly 
need,  not  only  a  deeper  baptism  into  Christ 
but,  as  it  were,  to  be  baptised  into  one  another 
to  keep  alive  that  charity  and  condescension 
so  essential  to  harmony  and  good  feeling. 

"  Let  there  be  no  strife  between  thee  and 
me,"  were  the  words  of  the  aged  patriarch  ; 
and  it  is  this  spirit  that  must  rule  in  us  for 
our  preservation. 

We  want  to  remind  the  young  how  pleasant 
and  safe  the  old  ways  are  to  those  accustomed 
to  walk  therein,  and  how  the  very  nature  of 
our  profession  leads  into  quiet  and  a  distrust 
of  that  which  appears  to  draw  the  mind  away 
into  the  mazes  of  speculation  and  unsettle- 
ment. 

We  know  there  is  a  feeling  of  encourage 
ment  in  the  hearts  of  the  elder  portion  of  our 
society  for  the  younger,  and  we  want  to  im- 
press the  latter  with  this  fact,  and  to  assure 
them  that,  while  these  are.  not  prepared  to 
keep  abreast  of  the  popular  religious  and 
moral  movements  of  the  day  in  their  methods 
of  work,  they  are  with  the  young  in  desires 
and  petitions  to  the  Father  of  all  sure  mer- 
cies for  an  increase  of  spiritual  life  amongst 
us. 

There  is  a  degree  of  deference  and  're3pect 
due  from  the  young  to  the  experience  of  age 
which  no  convervatism  on  the  part  of  older 
friends  can  alter  or  abrogate.  There  is  also 
a  patient "  forbearance  "  towards  the  generous 
impulses  of  youth  that  we  do  well  to  cultivate. 
To  all,  we  say,  "  Forbearing  one  another  in 
love  is  the  key-note  of  harmony  in  the  trans- 
action of  the  affairs  of  the  church." 
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DIED. 

JANNEY. — On  the  20th  of  Seventh  month,  1876, 
at  the  residence  of  his  son-in-law,  S.  Shepherd, 
near  Union  Bridge,  Md.,  Elisha  Janney,  in  the  83d 
year  of  his  age  ;  formerly  a  resident  of  Loudon  co., 
Va.,  and  member  of  Goose  Creek  Monthly  Meeting. 

SHARP. — In  Baltimore,  2d  of  Sixth  month,  Eliz- 
abeth Sharp,  in  the  Hth  year  of  her  age  ;  a  member 
of  Centre  Particular  and  Hopewell  Monthly  Meet- 
ings. Her  remains  were  taken  to  Winchester,  Vir- 
ginia, her  native  place,  and  interred  in  Mount 
Hebron  Cemetery. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
CENTENNIAL  NOTES 
No.  13. 


MY  SURPRISE  IN  THE  MINERAL  ANNEX 

The  time  has  come,  we  think,  when  it  will 
be  proper  for  us  to  devote  a  visit  to  the 
tempting  looking  Mineral  Annex  to  the 
Main  Building,  and  try  to  learn  something 
of  the  rocky  riches  stored  up  in  the  everlast- 
ing hills  for  the  use  of  the  sons  of  men. 

Entering  the  door  at  the  west  end  of  the 
building,  book  in  hand,  expecting  to  take 
some  notes  of  the  wondrous  sermons  in  stones, 
we  pass  first  through  a  kind  of  furniture 
depot,  where  chairs,  lounges  and  car  seats 
are  being  unpacked  and  dusted  ready  for  the 
Exposition  ;  and  then  fiad  ourselves  in  the 
midst  of  a  display  of  the  fanciful  and  endless 
varieties  of  handiwork  from  China. 

I  have  devoted  many  hours  to  the  costly 
and  wondrous  work  of  the  Celestials  in  the 
IMain  Building,  but  here  we  have  a  display 
of  the  humbler  thing3  that  pertain  to  the  daily 
ilife  of  the  people.  There  are  specimens  of  tex- 
tile fabrics  and  raw  cottons;  there  are  hempen 
flshingnets  and  great  bundles  of  the  raw 
material  prepared  for  the  manufacturer ; 
gaily-painted  oil  cloths,  and  painted  leathers 
of  real  beauty ;  artificial  flowers  of  the  Ori- 
ent, made  of  rice  paper  ;  laughable  furniture 
of  bamboo  ; 

Kites  that  look  like  wicked  demons  ; 
Some  like  birds  of  prey  descending, 
Some  like  buzzing,  noisome  insects, 
Some  like  dreaded,  poisonous  reptile3  ; 
Picture  books  of  striking  beauty, 
Filled  with  fruit  and  leaf  and  flower, 
And  with  so'tly-painted  semblance 
,     Of  the  patient  sons  and  daughters 
Of  the  land  of  sage  Confucius. 

Here,  too,  are  the  birds  of  China, 
Birds  of  rich  and  radiant  plumage, 
Such  as  dwell  among  the  tree  tops, 
Such  as  swim  upon  the  waters, 
Such  as  wade  the  oozy  marshes, 
Such  as  cling  and  climb  ambitious, 
Screaming  out  to  man  sage  warnings 
Of  their  stern  defiant  natures  ; 
Such  as  coo  and  softly  nestle 
In  green  bowers  with  their  loved  ones, 
Such  as  fly  triumphant  skyward, 
Singing  joyous  glad  thanksgiving 
For  the  good  gift  of  existence. 

"But  these  things  cannot  by  any  stretch 
of  the  imagination  be  classified  as  minerals," 
I  say  to  the  gentleman  in  charge ;  whereupon 
he  courteously  explains  that  the  space  allotted 
to  China  in  the  Main  Building  is  quite  in- 
adequate, and  this  display  is  supplementary  to 
the  exhibit  there. 

There  is  a  large  quantity  of  India  ink, 
neatly  arranged  in  boxes,  which  is  said  to  be 
of  superfine  quality,  and  which  is  for  sale. 
The  pretty  blocks  are,  some  of  them,  deli- 


cately painted  with  semblances  of  skyward- 
gazing  sages,  and  some  stamped  with  gilt 
letters  or  words  descriptive  of  the  article. 
They  attract  purchasers,  from  which  I  infer 
that  the  price  asked  must  be  somewhat  in 
correspondence  with  the  value.  The  taste 
f  jr  deities,  demons  and  monsters  is  shown  not 
only  upon  the  harmless  kites,  but  upon  win- 
dow-shades, saddle  cloths,  masks  and  gala 
dresses ;  and  the  constant  recurrence  of  the 
ludicrous  shows  that  this  is,  indeed,  a  fun- 
loving  people.* 

There  are  numerous  specimens  of  woods  in 
simple  blocks,  or  fashioned  into  vessels  of 
honor,  and  adorned  with  tracery  or  deeper 
carving.  From  the  bamboo  portions  are  cut 
of  convenient  length  for  cylindrical  vases  or 
drinking  cups,  and  these  are  adorned  with 
deep  carving  of  a  most  elaborate  character, 
considering  the  material,  representing  Chi- 
nese scenery  in  its  varied  aspects.  Here  is 
one,  about  ten  inches  in  height  and  six  in 
diameter,  having  for  a  bottom  the  firm,  hori- 
zontal partition  of  the  jointed  stem.  The 
carving  upon  it  represents  a  bamboo  grove 
or  thicket,  with  a  group  of  wise-looking, 
bearded  Chinamen  variously  disposed  in  the 
shadowy  retreat.  They  are  bowing  in  strange 
fashion,  perhaps  at  their  devotions,  perhaps 
at  some  social  festival.    Who  can  tell  ? 

Then  we  have  a  display  of  braided  straw, 
as  workman-like  and  substantial  as  if  made 
in  Italy,  and  the  mats  of  straw  or  of  reed  are 
worthy  of  all  praise ;  while  these  strange, 
stubby,  thick  soled  shoes  are  an  absurd  won- 
der for  evermore. 

These  irregular-looking,  plain  wooden 
boxes  are  marked  "  Dulcimer,"  and  as  I 
stand  inquiringly  by  them  the  Chinese  at- 
tendant— the  amiable,  but  ugly  Yah  Ho — 
approaches,  and  opens  one  of  the  boxes  and 
shows  its  construction  and  capabilities.  It 
appears  to  be  the  simplest  of  musical  instru- 
ments, consisting  only  of  slender  brass  wires 
stretched  over  a  board  by  little  screw  posts, 
and  is  played  upon  by  these  slender  little 
sticks  with  hammer-like  heads.  The  kindly 
Yah  Ho  takes  the  little  implement  and  smites 
the  wires  deftly,  when  the  dulcimer  speaks 
forth  with  quiet,  dulcet  tones,  discoursing 
softly  of  the  harmonies  of  the  far-off  land  of 
Cathay,  the  longed-for  dream  country  of  the 
world. 

Other  instruments  of  music  lie  around 
carelessly,  not  yet  having  found  their  right 
place  in  the  exhibit.  I  can  see  that  none  of 
them  correspond  at  all  with  the  instruments 
with  which  we  are  familiar. 

A  curious  study  is  this  large  group  of  toy 
models  of  the  people  who  wear  these  ridicul- 
ous shoes,  who  fly  these  amazing  kites,  who 
p^y  upon  these  stringed  instruments,  who 
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blow  these  pipes  of  reed  and  who  wear  these 
garments  and  tread  upon  these  mats.  Their 
patient,  calm  faces,  their  harmless  jollity, 
their  incredible  painstaking  industry,  their 
indescribable  grotesqueness  seem  incompati- 
ble with  the  bitter  and  cruel  hatred  which 
their  appearance  in  our  Pacific  States  has 
awakened.  Mu3t  our  miserable  and  worse 
than  heathen  cruelty  to  the  Indian  and  the 
African  be  repeated  with  variations  upon 
these  patient,  unresisting  Orientals  ?  or  will 
the  people  of  our  land  learn  at  length  that 
the  religion  of  Christ  is  only  a  hollow  pre- 
tense unless  it  teaches  the  gracious  lesson  of 
Jesus — "  Peace  on  earth,  and  good  will  to 
men  ?" 

The  Chinese  costume  is  better  exemplified, 
I  think,  in  this  series  of  ten  life-size  figures, 
ranged  along  the  south  wall  of  the  building. 
No.  1  is  a  serious-looking  civil  Mandarin  ; 
his  pose  and  the  expression  of  his  serene 
countenance  betoken  the  assured  ease  and 
dignity  which  we  associate  with  high  rank 
worthily  attained  and  held.  His  garments 
of  quilted  and  fur-lined  silk  are  handsome 
and  graceful  enough  to  bear  comparison  with 
those  of  any  nation,  and  are  not  specially 
clumsy  for  a  studious  and  serenely  medita- 
tive man,  such  as,  I  presume,  is  this  function- 
ary. An  embroidered  breast-plate  of  silk  is 
sewed  upon  his  coat,  and  if  we  knew  the 
secret  of  Chinese  symbolism,  perhaps  we 
could  read  from  it  an  assertion  of  the  rank 
and  the  duties  of  a  civil  Mandarin.  We 
must  note  the  hat  of  dark  felt,  with  upturned 
brim,  ornamented  with  some  feathery  crim- 
son mystery,  which  depends  only  very  slight- 
ly ;  the  slender,  delicately-formed  hands  with 
pointed  nails ;  the  feet  shod  with  feline 
silence,  having  soft-looking  soles  to  the  shoes 
almost  an  inch  thick. 

No.  2  is  a  bride,  but  not  necessarily  the 
bride  of  the  Mandarin,  and  she  is  gloriously 
arrayed  in  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow, 
wearing  on  her  head  a  wonderfully  compli- 
cated gilded  crown.  Her  little  mouth  indicates 
quiescent  meekness,  her  almond  eyes  are  di- 
rected downwards,  and  those  poor  little  incapa- 
ble feet,  not  more  than  four  inches  long,  will 
never  bear  her  far  from  duty  and  home — she 
has  never  heard  of  our  Anglo  Saxon  theories 
of  Women's  Rights. 

No.  3  is  a  military  Mandarin,  wearing  an 
inverted  white  hemisphere  of  a  hat,  lined  with 
red,  crowned  with  a  little  spire  of  blue  glass, 
from  which  hangs  a  red  fringe  of  silk,  which 
falls  languidly  to  the  border  of  the  hat,  and 
having  a  plume  of  peacock  feathers  depend- 
ing behind.  His  gown  and  other  accessories 
are  not  strikingly  different  from  those  of  his 
civil  brother,  and  he  wears  a  long,  heavy 
necklace  of  amber  beads. 


No.  4  is  a  matron  of  the  Celestials,  seate( 
and  caressing  or  sheltering  her  little  son.  Th< 
bridal  finery  is  laid  aside,  and  she  wears  s 
simple  and  not  ungraceful  costume,  which  '. 
earnestly  commend  to  the  attention  of  drea 
reformers.  It  seems  to  me  to  have  all  th< 
requirements  of  true  hygienic  dress,  except  a^ 
regards  the  poor  little  feet,  which  have  beer 
bound  in  affliction  and  iron  from  babyhood.51 

No.  5  must  be  a  learned  scribe,  with  his 
big  eye-glasses,  his  roll  of  manuscript  and  hi 
reed  pen  (?). 

No.  6  might  be  a  teacher  or  preacher,  ear 
nestly  striving  to  influence  the  minds  of  men 

No.  7  is  slender  and  gaunt,  with  poverty 
stricken,  ascetic  dress  of  greenish-drab  cottoc 
cloth,  hands  presented  in  the  attitude  oi 
prayer,  and  head  entirely  shaven,  no  vestig* 
of  the  natural  cue  remaining.  He  is  a  Budd 
hist  priest,  and  this  is  the  style  of  attir< 
thought  fitting  for  a  teacher  of  that  faith.f 

No.  8  is  a  bowman,  thoughtfully  handling 
his  plumed  shaft,  and  considering,  perhaps 
toward  which  of  the  evils  of  the  world  he 
shall  direct  its  flight. 
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*The  position  of  women  in  China  is  intermedi 
ate  between  that  which  she  occupies  in  Christian 
and  in  Mahommedan  and  other  heathen  countries 
The  manner  in  which  they  regard  their  lot  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact,  that  their  most  earnest  de 
sire  and  prayer  in  worshipping  in  Buddhist  temples 
is,  generally,  that  they  may  be  men  in  the  next 
state  of  existence.  Girls  live,  in  a  great  measure, 
secluded,  take  no  part  in  general  society,  and  are 
expected  to  retire  when  a  stranger  or  an  acquaint 
ance  out  of  the  family  of  the  opposite  sex  enters 
the  house. 

Women  are  treated  with  more  respect  and  con 
sideration  as  they  advance  in  years  ;  mothers  are 
regarded  with  great  affection  and  tenderness,  and 
grandmothers  are  sometimes  almost  worshipped.— 
Nevins1  China  and  the  Chinese. 

f  Nevins  represents  that  Buddhist  priests  are 
generally  such  as  lose  their  parents  at  an  early  age 
or  whose  parents  are  unable  to  support  them.  They 
enter  a  monastery  in  childhood,  and  are  placed 
under  the  charge  of  older  priests  for  instruction. 
Moat  of  them,  he  says,  grow  up  in  extreme  ignor 
ance,  being  quite  unacquainted  with  letters  and 
have  very  little  attachment  to  their  order.  They 
take  celibate  vows,  profess  to  live  on  vegetable 
diet  and  wear  no  clothes  made  of  wool  or  the  skins 
of  animals,  considering  it  a  crime  to  take  animal 
life. 

Every  large  monastery  has  for  its  superior  and 
overseer  priests  distinguished  for  influence  and  in- 
telligence, chosen  by  persons  outside  the  priest- 
hood ;  and  the  incomes  of  the  monasteries  are  de- 
rived from  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  peo- 
ple, money  paid  to  the  priests  in  remuneration  for 
their  services  at  fuuerals,  etc.,  the  proceeds  ef  pub- 
lic worship  in  the  monastery  and  the  proceeds  of 
the  lands  with  which  many  of  them  have  been  en- 
dowed. The  duties  of  the  priesthood  are  chanting 
and  performing  different  ceremonies  in  the  temples, 
performing  idolatrous  ceremonies  among  the  people 
and  begging. 

This  is  the  testimony  of  a  missionary  ten  years 
resident  in  China. 
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e%|  No.  9  is  a  soldier,  armed  with  a  musket, 
Hi i which  he  carries  sluag  behind  him. 

I  am  puzzled  to  decide  who  No.  10  may  be, 
with  his  bundle  of  cord,  to  which  is  attached 
a  basket  and  his  implement  of  split  bamboo. 
thfiHis  face  is  not  less  comely  than  those  of  his 
brethren,  but  his  dress  is  coarse  and  poor, 
and  his  shoes  of  braided  grass  or  straw  are 
evidently  less  honorable  looking  than  those 
of  his  daintily  thick-soled  predecessors.  On 
inquiry,  I  find  him  to  be  Coolie,  a  Chinese 
laborer  of  the  loweBt  class,  and  a  mere  hewer 
of  wood  and  drawer  of  water  for  more  favored 
mortals. 

It  would  require  a  long,  long  story  to  de- 
scribe even  cursorily  the  very  large  exhibit  of 
medicines  in  cases  and  in  bottles  on  the  other 
side  of  the  passage.  They  are  conveniently 
Id-  arranged,  and  are  in  such  elementary  con- 
tire|  ditions,  as,  in  many  cases,  to  need  no  labels. 
We  find  roots,  seeds,  dried  fruits,  barks,  fos- 
sils from  the  rocks,  the  dried  sea  horse,  little 
sheets  of  rice  paper,  the  skins  of  reptiles, 
k\  stalactites,  dried  fish,  the  cast  -off  investment 
of  the  locust,  cakes  of  wax,  sea  weed,  the 
scouring  rush  and  some  mineral  substances. 
There  are  also  dried  reptiles,  the  snake  and 
the  tortoise,  horns  of  animals,  and  what  I 
judge  to  be  the  star  shaped  envelope  of  the 
ge  aster.  Chinese  pharmacy  deals  rather  in 
organic  than  in  inorganic  substances,  and  I 
am  free  to  confess  that  I  should  be  terribly 
afraid  of  Chinese  medical  treatment. 

We  have  also  a  careful  and  satisfactory 
show  of  cereals,  nuts,  seeds  and  other  vege- 
table products  not  officinal ;  carriages,  palan- 
quins and  carts ;  boats  of  many  kinds,  some 
armed  with  cannon,  some  fitted  up  for  pas- 
senger travel,  some  for  merchandise,  and  an 
elaborate  exhibit  of  the  teas  of  China.  My 
attention  is  especially  called  to  the  hard, 
black  blocks  which  I  am  told  are  the  brick 
tea,  so  much  prized  by  the  Russians.  To- 
bacco, the  inevitable,  forces  itself  upon  our 
notice,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  variation  in 
color,  the  leaves  varying  in  tint  from  the 
darkest  brown  to  bright  straw  color. 

I  would  strongly  recommend  the  visitor 
who  desires  to  study  up  the  productions  of 
China  to  give  a  deliberate  survey  in  the  first 
place  to  this  elementary  department  in  the 
Mineral  Annex,  and  afterward  proceed  to  in- 
spect the  wonderful  carvings,  bronzes  and 
ceramics  of  the  principal  exhibit  in  the  Main 
Building,  as  the  two  are  only  part  and  par- 
cel of  one  great  whole,  which  are  unavoidably 
but  unnaturally  separated. 

A  thoughtful  examination  of  the  exhibit  of 
China  is  calculated  immeasurably  to  increase 
the  respect  of  the  average  American  for  this 
people  so  much  the  reverse  of  ourselves  in 
customs,  and   traditions.     We  have  heard 
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much  of  their  oddities,  their  prejudices,  their 
conservative  pride,  so  inimical  to  all  advance- 
ment, but  we  have  not  realized  the  best  side 
of  the  Chinese  civilization. 

In  a  speech  delivered  in  New  York,  1868,, 
by  Anson  Burlingame  as  head  of  the  Chinese 
Embassy  to  the  Western  powers,  he  uses  this 
strong  language  of  rebuke  towards  those  who 
desired  to  treat  the  Chinese  people  as  bar- 
barians, whose  representatives  were  not  fit  to 
sit  at  the  council  board  of  the  nations.  He 
said,  on  that  occasion  : 

"  This  is  a  great  and  noble  people.  It  has 
all  the  elements  of  a  spleodid  nationality. 
It  has  the  most  numerous  people  on  the  face 
of  the  globe  ;  it  is  the  most  homogeneous 
people  in  the  world ;  its  language  is  spoken 
by  more  human  beings  than  any  other  in  the 
world,  and  it  is  written  in  the  rock  ;  it  is  a 
country  where  there  is  a  greater  unification 
of  thought  than  in  any  other  country  ;  it  is  a 
country  where  the  maxims  of  the  great  sagesy 
coming  down  memorized,  have  permeated  the 
whole  people  until  their  knowledge  is  rather 
an  instinct  than  an  acquirement.  It  is  a 
people  loyal  while  living,  and  whose  last 
prayer  when  dying  is  to  sleep  in  the  sacred 
soil  of  their  fathers.  It  is  a  land  of  scholars 
and  of  schools — a  land  of  books,  from  the 
smallest  pamphlet  up  to  voluminous  cyclo- 
pedias. It  is  a  land  without  caste,  for  they 
destroyed  their  feudal  system  2,100  years  ago, 
and  they  built  up  their  great  structure  of 
civilization  on  the  great  idea  that  the  people 
are  the  source  of  power.  That  idea  was 
uttered  by  Mencius  more  than  2,000  years 
ago,  and  it  was  old  when  he  uttered  it.  The 
power  flows  forth  from  that  people  into  prac- 
tical government  through  the  co-operative 
system,  and  they  make  scholarship  a  test  of 
merit.  I  say  it  is  a  great,  a  polite,  a  patient,, 
a  sober  and  an  industrious  people ;  and  it  is 
such  a  people  as  this  that  the  bitter  boor 
would  exclude  from  the  council  hall  of  the 
nations.  ..... 

"  China  has  been  cutoff  by  her  position 
from  the  rest  of  the  world.  She  has  been 
separated  from  it  by  limitless  deserts  and 
broad  oceans.  But  now,  when  the  views  of 
men  expand,  we  behold  the  very  globe  itself 
diminishing  in  size ;  now,  when  science  has 
dissipated  the  desert,  and  when  it  has  nar- 
rowed the  ocean,  we  find  that  China,  seeing 
another  civilization  on  every  side,  has  her 
eyes  wide  open  to  the  situation.  She  sees 
Russia  on  the  north,  Europe  on  the  west  and 
America  on  t  he  east ;  she  sees  a  cloud  of  sail 
on  her  coast ;  she  sees  mighty  steamers  com- 
ing from  every  quarter  ;  she  feels  the  spark 
from  the  electric  telegraph  falling  hot  upon 
her,  and  she  rouses  herself,  not  in  anger,  but 
for  argument.    She  finds  that  by  not  being 
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in  a  position  to  compete  with  other  nations 
far  so  long  a  time  that  she  has  lost  ground  ; 
she  comprehends  very  well  that  she  must 
come  into  relations  with  those  civilizations 
which  are  pressing  all  around  her,  and  feel- 
ing that  she  does  not  wait,  but  comes  to  you, 
-nnd  extends  to  you  her  hand."  S.  R. 

Bishop  Whipple,  of  Minnesota,  whose  deep 
interest  in  and  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  Indians  entitle  his  opinions  to  great 
weight,  has  addressed  a  letter  to  President 
Grant  giving  his  views  of  the  Indian  Question. 
Although  it  has  been  extensively  published 
in  the  leading  papers,  it  is  worthy  of  being 
preserved  for  future  reference. 

XETTER  FROM  BISHOP  WHIPPLE  ON  THE  IN- 
DIAN QUESTION. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  received 
by  the  President  on  the  Indian  question  : 

Washington,  D.  C,  July  Zlst,  1876. 

To  His  Excellency  the  President  of  the 
TJnited  States  : — You  are  aware  of  my  deep 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Indian,  and  I 
am  sure  will  ponder  over  this  letter.  We 
have  entered  upon  another  Indian  war,  which 
I  fear  will  be  one  of  the  most  memorable  in 
our  history.  I  do  not  fear  the  few  thousands 
of  hostile  Indians,  but  I  do  fear  that  eternal 
law  of  a  righteous  God,  "Whatsoever  a  man 
soweth,  that  shall  he  reap."  A  nation  which 
sows  broken  faith,  injustice  and  wrong,  will 
reap  a  harvest  of  blood.  Thousands  cry  for 
extermination.  There  is  one  who  can  exter 
minate,  and  a  people  who  have  more  than 
half  a  million  soldiers'  graves  within  their 
borders  ought  to  know  that  God  is  not  blind. 

I  yield  to  no  man  in  my  sympathy  for  the 
brave  men  of  the  border,  who  are  always  the 
iirst  victims  of  savage  hate ;  every  generous 
feeling  of  my  heart  goes  out  for  the  brave 
soldiers  who,  without  one  thought  of  self,  go 
to  die ;  yet  I  can  but  feel  that  for  every  life 
lost  in  such  a  war  the  nation  is  guilty,  which 
for  one  hundred  years  has  persisted  in  a  pol- 
icy which  always  ends  in  massacre  and  war. 
Every  friend  of  the  Indian  owes  you  a  deep 
debt  of  gratitude  for  honestly  trying  to  give 
us  a  better  policy.  The  so-called  peace  poli- 
cy was  commenced  when  we  were  at  war. 
The  Indian  tribes  were  either  openly  hostile 
or  sullen  and  turbulent. 

The  new  policy  was  a  marvelous  success. 
I  do  honestly  believe  that  it  has  done  more 
for  the  civilization  of  the  Indians  than  all 
which  the  Government  had  done  before.  Its 
only  weakness  was  that  the  system  was  not 
reformed.  The  new  work  was  fettered  by  all 
the  faults  and  traditions  of  the  old  policy. 
The  nation  left  300,000  men  living  within  our 


own  borders  without  a  vestige  of  governmei 
without  personal  rights  of  property,  witho 
the  slightest  protection  to  person,  property 
life.  We  persisted  in  telling  these  heath* 
tribes  that  they  were  independent  natior 
We  sent  out  the  bravest  and  best  of  our  of 
cers,  some  of  whom  had  grown  gray  in  tl 
service  of  the  country ;  men  whose  slighte 
word  was  as  good  as  their  bond.  We  se 
them  because  the  Indians  would  not  doubt 
soldier's  honor.  They  made  a  treaty  and  th«| 
pledged  the  nation's  faith  that  no  white  ms 
should  enter  that  territory.  I  do  not  discu 
its  wisdom.  The  Executive  and  Senate  ra 
fied  it.  By  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit< 
States  these  treaties  are  the  supreme  law 
the  land,  and  are  binding  upon  the  individ 
als  and  States  who  compose  the  nation.  Tl 
Constitution  vests  the  power  of  making  tre 
ties  in  the  Senate  and  Executive.  Thistreai 
was  so  made,  and  it  was  in  all  its  provisioj 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 

It  was  a  question  for  the  Senate  and  Ex 
cutive  to  decide  whether  they  should  or  shou 
not  make  such  a  treaty,  but  when  once  mad 
it  was  a  solemn  compact,  to  the  fulfilment 
which,  the  nation  by  its  own  organic  law  w 
pledged.  A  violation  of  its  plain  provisioi 
was  an  act  of  deliberate  perjury.  In  til 
words  of  General  Sherman  (see  report),  "  Ci 
ilization  made  its  own  compact  with  tt 
weaker  party.  It  was  violated,  but  not  b 
the  savage."  It  was  done  by  a  civilized  n: 
tion.  The  treaty  was  approved  by  the  who- 
nation.  The  people  and  press  approved  i 
because  it  ended  a  shameful  Indian  war,  whic 
had  cost  us  thirty  millions  of  dollars  and  tb 
lives  of  ten  white  men  for  every  Indian  slai: 
The  whole  world  knew  that  we  had  violate 
that  treaty,  and  the  reason  of  the  failure  < 
the  negotiations  of  last  year  was  that  our  ow 
commissioners  did  not  have  authority  froi 
Congress  to  offer  the  Indiaus  more  than  on 
third  of  the  sum  they  were  already  receivin 
under  the  old  treaty. 

The  peace  policy  has  never  been  understoo 
by  the  people.  They  suppose  it  is  some  vagu 
plan  give  immunity  to  savages  who  con 
mit  crimes,  when  the  first  thing  which  tb 
friends  of  the  Indians  ask  is  law  to  punis 
crime.  You  did  all  that  you  have  the  powe 
to  do.  You  said  to  all  the  religious  bodies  d 
the  country  who  had  executive  committees  t 
manage  their  missionary  and  charitable  wori 
"  If  you  will  nominate  to  me  a  man  for  thl 
Indian  Agency,  and  your  Church  will  be  r< 
sponsible  for  his  fidelity,  I  will  appoint  him. 
You  provided  for  the  honest  purchase  of  Ie 
dian  supplies.  There  have  been  mistake.' 
In  a  'few  instances  dishonest  and  incapabl 
men  have  been  appointed,  but  not  one  wher 
there  was  a  score  under  the  old  system,  whe: 
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in  Indian  Agent  was  appointed  as  a  reward 
for  political  service  and  a  fortune  was  made 
n  four  years  upon  $1,500  a  year.    There  are 
J1  no  records  (see  Senator  Doolittle's  report)  of 
"  blankets  made  out  of  shoddy  and  glue ;  no 
list  brogans,  with  paper  soles  ;  no  steel  spades 
jiDaade  out  of  sheet  iron.    There  are  no  tales  of 
[  Indians  fed  upon  the  soup  made  out  of  the 
bntrails  and  diseased  meat  of  dead  cattle ;  no 
jtories  of  Christian  women  picking  over  the 
Jung  of  cavalry  horses  to  get  half-digested 
kernels  of  grain  to  save  their  children  from 
death.    The  peace  policy  did  not  fail.   It  was 
a  success  until  our  faith  was  broken.    It  was 
difficult  to  find  the  men  fitted  for  this  work 
who  would  go  to  a  distant  agency  upon  a 
3alary  of  $1,500  a  year,  but  many  of  the  best 
T,men  in  the  land  have  done  this  work  and 
been  rewarded  by  leading  many  of  the  Indians 
Tto  Christian  civilization. 

I  have  feared  to  have  the  Indian  bureau 
changed  to  the  War  Department,  because  it 
would  be  a  condemnation  of  the  peace  policy. 
x,(iIt  was  a  makeshift.    Nothing  was  reformed. 
It  was  the  old  system  in  another  form.  You 
bannot  make  a  bank  note  good  by  changing 
c  pockets.    My  own  conviction  is,  that  the  In- 
dian Bureau  ought  to  be  an  independent 
"department  of  civilization,  with  one  of  the 
best  men  in  the  nation  at  its  head.    If  this 
was  done  and  we  then  gave  to  the  Indians  the 
protection  of  law,  personal  rights  of  property, 
a  place  where  they  can  live  by  the  cultivation 
oafof  the  soil,  if  required  to  labor;  if  provided 
rwith  necessary  aid  in  the  work  of  civilization; 
'I  if  Christian   schools    were   protected,  and 
"plighted  faith  kept  sacred,  we  should  solve 
the  Indian  problem,  and  bring  down  upon 
ourselves  the  blessings  of  God.    I  sometimes 
almost  despair,  and  then  I  think  it  is  so  plain 
the  people  will  see.    Here  are  two  pictures — 
on  one  side  of  the  line  a  nation  which  has 
spent  $500,000,000  in  Indian  wars ;  a  people 
who  have  not  one  hundred  miles  between  the 
1Df  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  which  has  not  been 
the  scene  of  an  Indian  massacre ;  a  Govern- 
ment which  has  not  passed  twenty  years 
without  an  Indian  war  ;  not  one  Indian  tribe 
to  whom  it  has  given  Christian  civilization, 
and  which  celebrates  its  Centennial  year  by 
another  bloody  Indian  war. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  line  there  is  the 
same  greedy,  dominant  Anglo  Saxon  race 
and  the  same  heathen.  They  have  not  spent 
one  dollar  in  Indian  war ;  they  have  had  no 
Indian  massacres.  Why? 

In  Canada  the  Indian  treaties  call  these 
men  "  the  Indian  subjects  of  Her  Majesty." 
When  civilization  approaches  them  they  are 
placed  on  ample  reservations,  they  receive 
aid  in  civilization,  they  have  personal  rights 
of  property,  they  are  amenable  to  law  and 


protected  by  law,  they  have  school*,  and 
Christian  people  delight  to  give  them  their 
best  men  to  teach  them  the  religion  of  Christ. 

We  expend  more  than  one  hundred  dollars 
to  their  one  in  caring  for  Indian  wards.  Will 
you  pardon  me  if  I  suggest  a  plan  which  may 
obviate  some  of  the  evils,  until  Congress  pro- 
vides a  remedy. 

I  doubt  whether  Congress  will  adopt  any- 
new  system  or  appoint  a  commission  to  devise 
one.  The  end  may  be  reached  by  a  simple 
method. 

1.  Concentrate  the  Indian  tribes,  viz ,  place 
all  of  the  Indians  in  Minnesota  on  the  White 
Earth  reservation  ;  the  Indians  of  New  Mexi- 
co, Colorado  and  Sioux  in  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory ;  the  Indians  of  the  Pacific  Coast  upon 
two  reserves.  The  Sioux  cannot  be  removed 
at  once,  but  probably  20  bands  would  consent 
to  go  at  once,  and  their  prosperity  in  their 
new  homes  would  draw  others.  If  the  Gov- 
ernment adopts  the  plan,  the  end  can  be 
reached. 

2.  Whenever  an  Indian  in  good  faith  gives 
up  his  wild  life  and  begins  to  live  by  labor, 
give  him  an  honest  title,  by  patent,  of  160 
acres  of  land,  and  make  it  inalienable.  So 
long  as  the  reserve  is  held  by  the  tribe,  it 
offers  a  premium  to  the  greed  of  white  men, 
The  certificates  of  occupation  are  not,  as 
titles,  worth  the  paper  upon  which  they  are 
printed. 

3.  Provide  government  for  every  Indian 
tribe  placed  upon  the  reservation.  Congress 
might  authorize  the  President  to  appoint  any 
Indian  Agent  ex-officio  a  United  States  Com- 
missioner, with  full  power  to  administer  law 
on  the  reservation. 

The  United  States  Marshal  in  whose  district 
this  reservation  is,  might  be  authorized  to  ap- 
point the  requisite  number  of  civilized  Indians, 
or  men  of  mixed  blood,  to  act  as  a  constabu- 
lary force.  The  United  States  Commissioner 
might  be  required  to  hold  one  session  of  his 
Court  on  the  reserve  each  year.  It  requires 
no  new  machinery,  no  great  expense. 

There  are  forty  reservations  where  the  plan 
could  be  inaugurated  at  once.  As  it  is  now, 
the  civilized  and  Christian  Indian  is  pitiably 
helpless.  Two  years  ago  a  brute  killed  an 
Indian  woman  on  the  White  Earth  reserva- 
tion in  open  day.  The  Indians  arrested  him. 
He  was  taken  to  Fort  Ripley.  After  two 
months  the  Secretary  of  War  ordered  him  to 
be  discharged,  because  there  was  no  law  to 
punish  an  Indian.  I  believe  I  can  count  one 
hundred  murders  by  Indians,  which  have 
taken  place  in  Minnesota  in  the  past  seven- 
teen years.  No  one  asks  any  more  than  if 
they  were  swine.  They  have  almost  uni- 
formly been  committed  while  under  the  in  flu- 
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<ence  of  "  fire-water,"  furnished  in  violation 
of  law  by  white  men. 

When  an  Indian  becomes  a  perfect  Ish- 
oiaelite,  we  quietly  allow  him  to  join  some 
hostile  sovereign  like  Sitting  Bull,  to  murder 
our  soldiers. 

Pardon  this  long  letter.  You  have  often 
aided  us  in  this  work,  and  if  you  can  aid  in 
this  simple  remedy,  I  shall  be  deeply  grateful. 

I  do  believe  that  a  just  and  humane  policy, 
worthy  of  a  great  Christian  nation,  will  save 
our  poor  Indian  wards,  and  bring  upon  us  the 
blessing  of  God. 

Assuring  you  of  my  kind  regards,  I  am 
Your  obedient  servant, 

H.  B.  Whipple,  Bishop  of  Minnesota. 


SO  GOES  THE  WORLD. 

BY  E.  O.  ROBBINS. 

Our  varied  days  pass  on  and  on, 

Oar  hopes  fade  unfulfilled  away, 
And  things  which  seem  the  life  of  life 

Are  taken  from  us  day  by  day  ; 
And  yet  through  all  the  busy  streets 

The  crowd  of  pleasure-seekers  throng, 
The  puppets  play,  the  showman  calls, 

And  gossips  chat  the  whole  day  long — 
And  so  the  world  goes  on. 

Our  little  dramas  come  to  naught, 

Our  lives  may  fail,  our  darliog  plan 
May  crumble  into  nothingness, 

Our  firmest  castles  fall  to  sand  ; 
And  yet  the  children  sing  and  dance, 

The  merry-makers  laugh  and  shout, 
The  sta^s  unmindful  still  shine  bright, 

Unconscious  that  our  light  is  out — 
And  so  the  world  goes  on. 

The  house  grows  sad  that  once  was  gay  ; 

The  dear  ones  seek  their  blessed  home, 
And  we  may  watch  and  wait  in  vain 

To  hear  their  well-known  footsteps  come. 
And  yet  the  sunlight  checks  the  floor, 

And  makes  the  summer  shadows  long, 
The  rosebuds  at  the  casement  bloom, 

The  bird  pours  forth  his  cheerful  song — 
And  so  the  world  goes  on. 

And  God  goes  on,  and  with  our  woe 

Weaves  golden  threads  of  joy  and  peace  ; 
Guarding  within  His  heart  of  hearts 

Our  days  of  pain,  our  days  of  ease. 
He  marks  them  all,  the  seed  the  sheaves, 

The  dancer's  smile,  the  mourner's  tears, 
And  keeps  them  safe,  His  children  all, 

Through  all  the  great  eternal  years — 
And  so,  thank  God,  the  world  goes  on. 


AUGUST  ON  THE  MOUNTAINS. 

BY  FRANCES  RIDLEY  HAVERGAL. 

There  is  sultry  gloom  on  the  mountain's  brow, 

And  a  sultry  glow  beneath  ; 
Oh  for  a  breeze  from  the  western  sea, 
Soft  and  reviving,  sweet  and  free, 
Over  the  shadowless  hill  and  lea, 

Over  the  barren  heath. 


There  are  clouds  and  darkness  around  God's  ways 

And  the  noon  of  life  grows  hot ; 
And  though  His  faithfulness  standeth  fast 
As  the  mighty  mountains,  a  shroud  is  cast 
Over  the  glory,  solemn  and  vast, 

Veiling,  but  changing  it  not. 

Send  a  sweet  breeze  from  Thy  sea,  0  Lord, 

From  Thy  deep,  deep  sea  of  love  ; 
Though  it  lift  not  the  veil  from  the  cloudy  heighl 
Let  the  brow  grow  cool  and  the  footstep  light 
As  it  comes  with  holy  and  soothing  might, 

Like  the  wing  of  a  snowy  dove. 


SWEDISH  EDUCATION. 

Thus  pleasantly  the  Philadelphia  eorres 
pondent  of  .the  New  York  Tribune  describe 
the  system  of  popular  education  in  Sweden 

It  was  Charles  XIV.,  born  himself  a  poo 
lad,  that  first,  I  believe,  convinced  Swede 
that  her  poor  children  were  the  wards  of  thi 
nati  )n.  What  she  does  for  them  she  has  tried  t 
show  in  a  schoolhouse  built  on  a  grassy  slop 
of  Landsdowne.  It  is  a  solid  house  of  pin 
wood,  60  by  36  feet  and  25  feet  high,  finishes 
as  carefully  as  is  much  of  our  cabinet  wort 
I  found  there  -Dr.  C.  J.  Meyerberg,  one  c 
the  first  Government  school  inspectors  o 
Sweden,  who  certainly  seemed  to  care  as  muc 
for  the  shabby  little  children  as  any  woma 
could  do,  and  who  poured  forth  informatio 
and  statistics  quite  beyond  any  woman' 
power  to  carry  away.  On  his  desk  wer 
dozens  of  ordinary  copy  books  written  an 
sent  over  by  the  identical  little  babies  ( 
whom  I  was  in  search."  Their  names  wer 
on  the  backs.  Olga  Johannssen,  Karl  Bunc 
&c. ;  I  held  them  in  my  hand  as  he  talked— 
they  made  the  statistics  real.  When  he  tol 
me  that  85  per  cent,  of  all  the  children  i 
Sweden  went  to  the  national  schools,  it  wa 
not  a  percentage  I  saw  at  all,  but  Olga  anj 
Karl  in  their  coarse  shoes  and  patched  jacket! 
trotting  along  the  same  road  upward  as  thi 
nobleman's  son,  and  sitting  on  the  bene 
beside  him.  Olga's  father  is  a  miner,  Karl' 
a  peasant.  They  live  upon  black  bread  an 
milk,  meat  is  a  luxury  for  yearly  holiday 
The  whole  family  of  either  will  not  probabl 
own  $50  in  the  year.  What  chance  woul 
these  little  ones  have  to  become  anythin 
better  than  mere  beasts  of  burden  if  thei 
country  was  not  a  mother  to  them  ?  As  it  i. 
their  fathers  are  compelled  to  send  them  t 
school  before  they  are  nine  years  old.  If  tin 
miner  or  peasant  tries  to  keep  Olga  and  Kaii 
at  home,  or  at  work,  he  is  summoned  befor 
the  clergyman  (an  authority  of  reverence  an! 
power  in  S  weden  of  which  an  American  has  bi 
vague  conception).  A  reprimand  is  general! 
sufficient  to  bring  the  man  to  his  senses,  bu 
if  that  will  not  do  he  is  called  before  th 
Board  of  Education,  of  which  the  clergyma 
is  always  President ;  if  that  fails,  the  Stat 
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aas  a  right  to  take  the  children,  educate 
them,  and  put  the  parents  in  the  workhouse 
Such  extreme  cases  are  very  rare,  as  the 
Swede  submits  himself  more  readily  to  his 
pastors  and  masters  than  his  western  brother, 
[f  he  is  too  poor  to  clothe  his  child  decently 
the  State  bears  the  expense  of  making  him 
fit  for  school. 

O'ga  and  Karl  being  then  ready  to  begin, 
a  school  is  sure  to  be  found  near  at  hand, 
there  being  a  Stationary  (Fasta)  school  in 
every  parish  if  possible;  or,  when  the  parish 
is  poor  or  sparsely  settled,  an  ambulatory 
(Flyttanda)  school,  infants'  schools  being  of 
ibeJboth  kinds.    The  school  house,  if  built  since 
en  1865,  will  correspond  in  appearance  and  con- 
struction with  that  at  the  Exhibition,  though 
perhaps  it  will  not  be  finishei  with  so  much 
tfafC  *re.    But  the  shape,  ventilation,  light,  ap- 
pliances for  teaching,  are  all  now  prescribed 
opoby  law.    Many  of  the  old  buildings  in  use 
line  before  1865  still  remain  and  are  much  infer- 
ior to  this,  while  the  city  school  buildiugsare 
irk  of  course  much  more  costly  and  spacious. 
!o|   Olga  and  Karl,  having  reached  the  pictur- 

0  jesque  school- house,  leave  their  coats  and  caps 
ddin  a  hall,  and  find  themselves  in  one  of  two 
jafooms,  with  stationary  desks  and  seats  which 
ioi;3cienc3  ha^  taken  care  shall  give  the  proper 
n'j  support  to  their  little  backs.  It  is  warmed 
en  by  a  porcelain  stove,  and  thoroughly  lighted 
in(and  ventilated.  On  the  wall  are  maps  of 
oSweden,  showing  her  mountains,  her  water- 
ensurface,  productions,  industrial  interests, 
od  mines,  etc.  There  are  pictures  of  the  people  cut- 
_ting  timber,  mining,  fishing,  hunting  the  wild 
Oj(boar.  The  cliild  learns  insensibly  in  an  hour 
^much  of  the  world  outside  of  his  village,  the 
pai  resources  of  his  country,  and  lives  of  his 
D(|Countrymen,  and  that  without  a  spoken  word. 
jThere  is  an  abacus  very  like  that  of  the 
Jjapanese,  sheets  of  pressed  plants,  stuffed 
(C1  animals,  globes,  plenty  of  books  of  reference, 

and  a  harmonium.    The  first  fact  which 
strikes  an  American  on  entering  these  rooms 
y8is  the  extreme  cheapness  of  the  machinery 
jj,of  education,  globes,  pens,  etc.,  being  reduced 

1  to  a  nominal  price ;  and  second,  the  marked 
contrast  to  our  own  bare,  sullen-looking 
school  rooms. 

The  upper  story  of  the  house  and  two 
rooms  below  are  given  to  the  master  or  mis- 
stress  as  a  dwelling..  He  has  besides  fodder 
for  a  cow,  a  patch  of  ground  where  he  teaches 
^the  children  gardening,  and  $150  per  annum, 
which,  with  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing, wouM  be  worth  about  $500  in  this  coun 
try.  This  is  the  least  payment.  In  some 
districts  the  salary  is  much  more  liberal.  In 
this  house  the  little  beginners  learn,  first,  re- 
ligion ;  then  to  read  and  write,  which  usually 
takes  one  third  the  time  required  here,  owing 


to  the  phonographic  structure  of  the  lan- 
guage. If  they  are  Dissenters,  Catholics,  or 
Jews,  they  are  forbidden  religious  instruc- 
tions, unless  they  apply  for  it.  Afterward 
geography,  history,  etc.,  up  to  chemistry, 
physics  and  military  drill,  which  is  obligatory 
on  the  Swedish  boy.  How  much  or  how 
thoroughly  this  course  is  taught  depends,  as 
everywhere  else,  on  the  teacher,  who  must, 
however,  be  certified  as  having  parsed  three 
years  at  a  normal  school.  In  the  afternoon 
Karl  learns  carpentering,  cabinet-making, 
boot-making,  or  drawing,  while  Olga  is  taught 
to  sew,  knit,  or  draw,  if  she  have  any  artistic 
ability.  They  must  remain  at  school  until 
ready  for  confirmation  and  communion,  the 
minimum  age  of  leaving  being  twelve.  Un- 
til they  can  read  or  write  they  are  not  allowed 
to  marry,  to  bear  arms,  or  to  give  evidence. 
The  teachers  are  pensioned  after  thirty  years 
of  service,  or  ten  if  invalided,  and  the  widow 
of  a  teacher  receives  a  pension  at  his  death. 
If  the  teacher  be  a  woman,  her  husband  has 
his  pension  too,  which  is  fair  enough.  In 
Stockholm,  the  women  teachers  are  to  the 
men  as  four  to  one.  In  1873,  218,616  chil- 
dren were  in  the  infant  schools. 

Olga  and  Karl,  if  they  prove  as  good 
scholars  as  their  copy  books  promise,  will  pass 
u  to  the  higher  primary  schools,  in  which  in 
1873  were  389,082  children.  Their  future 
course  depends  on  themselves.  If  they  have 
industry,  brain-power  or  mechanical  skill  the 
country  stands  ready  to  help  them  at  every 
step.  Should  Oiga  desire  to  become  a  teacher 
in  a  school-house  such  as  this,  she  enters  a 
normal  school  for  three  years,  and  is  fitted  for 
her  work  gratuitously.  There  is,  too,  a  fund 
for  her  entire  support  for  this  time  if  she 
needs  it.  If  she  choose  domestic  work,  there 
are  free  industrial  schools  for  the  training  of 
servants,  seamstresses,  etc. 

SWEDISH  TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS. 

Karl,  if  he  have  a  nimble  brain  or  ambition 
to  rise  in  his  peculiar  trade  or  handicraft, 
will  go  into  the  higher  national  schools,  the 
aim  of  which  is  to  develop  both  mind  and 
body.  On  the  coast  he  will  be  taught  navi- 
gation ;  inland,  farming;  in  the  villages  his 
own  craft,  whatever  it  may  be.  He  learns, 
here,  too,  the  tu*t  of  law-making,  citizenship 
and  its  duties,  surveying  and  chemistry.  He 
pays  if  he  can  ;  if  not,  the  door  is  still  wide 
open.  These  schools,  founded  by  noblemen 
for  the  benefit  of  laboring  men,  are  a  pecu- 
liar feature  in  Swedish  educational  efforts 
which  Americans  have  nothing  to  parallel. 
Many  of  the  workingmen  who  hold  places  in 
the  Lowery  Chamber,  at  Stockholm,  owe 
their  place  in  life  to  their  training  here.  The 
majority  of  pupils  are  men  from  twenty  to 
forty  years  of  age.    Totally  apart  from  these 
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are  the  elementary  schools,  in  which  religion, 
ancient  and  modern  languages,  science,  phi- 
losophy, and  the  higher  mathematics  are 
taught.  The  course  of  study  usually  requires 
nine  years.  After  the  elementary  schools 
come  the  two  universities — Upsala  and  Lund. 
Should  Karl  pass  through  this  higher  course 
of  education  and  graduate  at  one  of  the  uni- 
versities, he  can  obtain  a  position  as  teacher 
in  an  elementary  school  with  a  salary  of  $500, 
and  an  addition  every  five  years  of  $150 
until  the  sum  reaches  $1,500,  with  which, 
said  Dr.  Meyerberg,  he  can  live  out  of  Stock- 
holm, with  great  comfort. 

Outside  of  these  grammar  schools  and  uni- 
versities there  are  five  technical  and  two  great 
polytechnic  schools.  I  went  back  to  the 
Main  Building  to  look  again  at  the  exhibit 
made  by  the  technical  and  industrial  schools. 
I  wanted  to  see  what  Karl  would  probably 
do  if  he  turned  his  attention  that  way,  for 
Karl  had  grown  by  this  time  into  quite  a  real 
person — a  little,  far-away  kinsman.  The 
display  indicated  a  wide  range  of  careers  and 
opportunities  for  both  men  and  women.  There 
were  wood  carving,  designing  on  the  block, 
lithography,  drawing  from  the  casts  and  life, 
molding  in  clay,  cabinet  work,  designing 
for  wall  paper,  tile3,  and  carpets,  repousse 
work  in  silver,  and  hints,  slight  but  sufficient, 
of  almost  every  mechanical  industry.  The 
industrial  schools,  we  are  told,  are  crowded  ; 
last  year  there  were  2,523  applications  for 
admission,  of  which  788  were  from  women. 
Experts  can  tell  you  better  than  I  how  their 
work .  offered  for  inspection  was  done ;  the 
great  fact  to  me  wa3  that  they  had  the  chance 
to  do  it. 

No  child  sound  of  body  and  mind  in 
Sweden  passed  over  the  age  of  fourteen  with- 
out having  been  taught  to  read  and  write, 
and,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  teach  them,  to 
serve  God ;  and  every  boy  or  girl  after  that 
age  is  aided  to  the  fullest  extent  by  the  Gov- 
ernment in  acquiring  a  trade  or  profession, 
if  they  wish  for  such  aid.  In  short,  the  sig- 
nificant hint  which  Sweden  sends  to  America 
on  her  birthday  is  not  to  be  found  in  any 
work  of  art  or  manufacture,  but  in  Olga  and 
Karl,  the  children,  it  may  be,  of  paupers 
nurtured  by  their  country  into  the  faithful, 
well-trained  teacher  and  the  skilled  mechanic 
and  intelligent  legislator.  R  H.  D. 


It's  a  vain  thought  to  flee  from  the  work 
that  God  appoints  us,  for  the  sake  of  finding 
a  greater  blessing  to  our  souls,  as  if  we  could 
choose  for  ourselves  where  we  shall  find  the 
fullness  of  the  Divine  Presence,  instead  of 
seeking  it  where  alone  it  is  to  be  found,  in 
loving  obedience. —  George  Eliot. 


NOTICES. 

Please  announce  that  persons  attending  Illinc 
Yearly  Meeting  next  month,  and  traveling  over  |] 
Illinois  Central  Railroad — going  and  returning- 
will  pay  full  fare  going,  and  receive  Clerk's  Certii 
cate  returning,  entitling  them  to  tickets  for  on 
fifth  fare  for  the  distance  traveled  on  that  roa 
Other  roads  decline  making  any  reduction. 

.Respectfully,  thy  friend, 

J.  W.  Plummer,  for  Committee  on  R.R.  fare 
Chicago,  III,  8th  mo.  15th,  1876. 


YEARLY  AND  QUARTERLY  MEETINGS  IN  NINTH  MONTH 

9th  mo.  1st,  Nottingham,  at  East  Nottingham,  Md, 

"  2d,  Whitewater,  at  Fall  Creek,  Ind. 

"  4th,  Duanesburg,  at  Duanesburg,  N.  Y. 

"  "    Centre,  at  Centre,  Pa. 

"  7th,  Salem,  at  Woodstown,  N.  J. 

"  11th,  Illinois  Y'lv  Meet'g,  at  Clear  Creek,  I 

"  "    Baltimoie  Q'ly  Mt'g,  at  Gunpowder,  M 

"  14tb,  Haddonfield,  at  Evesham. 

"  23d,  Canada  H.  Y.  Mt'g,  at  Yonge  St.,  Ont. 

"  25th,  Indiana  Y'ly  Mt'g,  at  Waynesville,  Ohi 

"  27th,  Scipio  Quarterly  Meet'g,  at  Scipio,  N." 

CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 

9th  mo.  3d,  Reading,  Pa.,  2  P.M. 
"       "    Abington,  Pa.,  3  P  M. 
"       "   Chester,  Pa.,  3  P.M. 
"       "   Constantia,  Oswego  co.,  N.  Y. 

<•  10th,  Centredale,  Iowa,  3  P.M. 
"       "    Warrington,  Va. 

"  17th,  Merion,  3  P.M. 
"       "    Gwynedd,  3  P.M. 


ITEMS. 
§ 

A  counterfeit  ten  dollar  note  on  the  Lafayet 
National  Bank,  of  Indiana,  is  in  circulation. 

The  Franklin  Institute  of  the  State  of  Pennsj 
vania  has  opened  a  receptton-room  at  the  nort 
west  end  of  Machinery  Hall,  Centennial  Exhibitr 
grounds.  The  following  objects  of  great  bistorio 
interest  have  been  placed  in  the  room  :  1.  Frankliil 
electrical  machine  ;  2.  Oliver  Evans'steam  locomt 
tive  engine,  constructed  in  1801;  3.  Oliver  Evan 
higb^pressure  Bteam  engine,  same  date  ;  4.  worki 
modal  of  a  steam  engine  constructed  by  M.  ' 
Baldwin,  presented  by  him  to  the  Franklin  Institu 
about  the  year  1832.  Files  of  the  industrial  jot 
nals  may  be  found  here,  and  visitors  will  be  c( 
dially  welcomed. — Popular  Science  Monthly. 

The  Society  to  Encourage  Studies  at  Home,  <| 
ganized  a  few  years  ago  in  Boston,  had  298  studei  I 
on  its  rolls  last  year,  against  82  the  year  before  a 
45  for  the  first  year.    Its  popularity  suggests  t 
formal  ion  of  more  such  societies  with  centres  jj 
different  parts  of  the  country.    About  two-thirds]! 
those  who  have  started  in  a  course  of  study  in  tl 
society  have  persevered  with  it.    Says  a  writer 
the  subject  :  "  The  society,  working  as  it  does  uan  | 
the  shelter  of  privacy,  is  consistently  pursuing 
purposes  of  giving  its  members  greater  power  I 
make  their  home-life  noble  and  contented.  Tl 
slight  publicity  which  its  aims  and  methods  obt*| 
may  properly  increase  the  range  of  its  influence,  U 
will  not,  it  is  very  evident,  persuade  it  from  its  ul 
policy  of  quiet  activity." — Evening  Telegraph.  . 
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"TAKE  FAST  HOLD  OP  INSTRUCTION  ;    LET  HER  NOT  GO;    KEEP  HER ;    FOR  SHE  IS  THY  LIFE. 
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ASPECTS   AND   PROSPECTS    OF  AMERICAN 
LIFE. 
BY   BROOKE  HERFORD. 

Continued  from  page  420. 

It  may  occur  to  you  that  I  have  been 
tt  speaking  almost  entirely  of  the  settler  or 
border-life,  which  must  always  be  more  or 
les3  of  this  struggling  character.  So  I  have. 
W  But  then  what  an  immense  proportion  of 
ic  your  country  is  of  this  kind;  scantily  popu- 
|C1  lated,  only  half  won  from  swamp  and  forest, 

10  lands  that  task  those  who  will  grapple  with 
lD  them  to  the  intensest  strain  of  effort,  force 

them  to  live  alone,  to  be  self-reliant,  and 
\\  hardy,  and  untiring.    And  some  are  con- 
■  j  stantly  going  out  to  this  life,  and  others  go- 
*  ing  back  from  and  taking  the  spirit  of  it  with 
them ;  and  so  this  kind  of  character  comes  to 
leaven  your  whole  people  to  an  extent  that 

0  at  first  I  could  not  understand. 

,tt      And  so,  even  in  the  towns  and  cities,  it  is 
tl  not  so  very  different.     Even  there  people 
plunge  into  their  occupations  very  much  in 
s  the  same  spirit  in  which  the  more  adventur- 

11  ous  go  off  to  the  gold-fields  or  the  sheep- 
ranches.    Every  one  is  trying  for  a  "  big 

1  thing."    An  unusual  proportion  of  men,  even 
in  what  pass  for  steady  trades,  are  speculat- 

f  ing.    And  so  life  all  through  is  loaded  with 
a  an  extra  anxiety  ;  its  struggle  is  harder,  more 
J  absorbing ;  its  race  keener,  the  whole  pace 
of  life  fiercer  and  quicker. 
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This  is,  I  think,  the  real  reason  of  what  I 
daresay  many  of  you  have  noticed,  as  I  have  - 
viz.,  that  so  many  people  go  to  America, 
drawn  thither  by  the  brilliancy  of  its  pros- 
pects, and  come  back  again  utterly  disap- 
pointed. I  have  seen  this  again  and  again, 
The  fact  is,  I  think,  that  America  is  a  fine 
country  for  those  who  have  that  spirit  of 
adventure,  who  can  go  that  faster  pace? 
who  can  enter  into  that  struggle  I  have  de- 
picted, and  not  be  borne  down  and  not  give 
in,  but  hold  on  to  the  end.  But  there  are  a. 
great  many  who  cannot  do  this,  haven't  it  ins 
them.  Why,  there  is  a  great  talk  at  times 
of  the  prospect  there  is  for  those  "  wretched 
pauper  laborers"  as  some  of  your  writers  are 
very  fond  of  calling  them,  of  EDgland  ;  of 
what  a  glorious  thiDg  it  would  be  for  them  to 
come  out  to  those  rich  plains  of  Kansas  and 
Missouri ;  of  how  every  man  of  them  might 
own  his  own  land  there,  and  so  forth. 
Well,  if  the  agricultural  laborer  is  able  to 
get  so  far,  and  have  anything  at  all  left,  and 
if  he  can  be  content  for  years,  to  house  more 
poorly,  and  to  live  more  barely,  and  to  work 
harder  than  ever  he  did  in  his  life,  why,  he 
may  manage  to  hold  bis  own,  and  after  years 
of  dogged,  untiring  struggle  may  even  come  tc* 
some  prosperity.  But  it  is  really  so.  I  doubt 
whether  the  poorest  hovels  of  our  agricul- 
tural villages  can  match  with  many  of  the 
ruder  emigrants'  log  cabins,  or  with  the  square 
pits  in  the  earth,  "the  Kansas  dugouts'9 
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which  they  have  to  put  up  with  where  tim- 
ber is  scarce  ;  and  as  for  land, — well,  it's  a 
very  fine  thiDg,  but  you  can't  eat  it,  and  you 
can't  clothe  in  it,  and  it  is  not  pleasant  even 
to  lie  upon. 

However,  pass  that  by.  I  may,  perhaps, 
overrate  the  hardship  guch  people  would  have 
to  encounter  here  or  there,  or  the  intensity 
of  the  struggle  here  or  there ;  but  I  do  not 
think  I  am  mistaken  in  putting  as  the  most 
marked  and  significant  characteristic  of  Am- 
erica all  over, — a  life  strangely  intense,  and 
occupied  with  its  work  ;  an  eager  striving, 
restless  onward  humanity,  first  and  last,  alive 
with  effort,  enterprise  and  struggle  ! 

In  this  element  of  struggle  I  found — at 
least  I  thought  I  did— the  key  to  the  condi- 
tion of  America,  the  explanation  of  that  cu- 
rious mingling  of  strength  and  weakness,  of 
which  I  have  now  to  speak.  For  I  not  only 
have  to  speak  of  what  is  admirable,  but  of 
some  things  that  are  not  admirable  at  all, 
present,  actual  results.  How  could  it  be 
otherwise?  What  nation  in  the  world  has 
no  weak  spots  in  it?  I  am  sure  we  English 
cannot  boast !  As  for  America,  the  particu- 
lar stage  at  which  it  is,  makes  it  utterly  im- 
possible that  everything  should  be  what  it 
ought  to  be.  It  is  a  young  nation.  What  is 
a  hundred  years,  after  all  ?  You  are  only  a 
fine,  growing  child  among  the  nations,  and 
you  are  in  a  country  that  you  cannot  half 
occupy  yet.  So,  America  constantly  struck 
me  like  a  magnificent  establishment  only  half 
kept  up.  Splendid  undertakings  continually 
astonish  one,  but  with  them  one  finds  accom- 
paniments and  surroundings  utterly  out  of 
proportion  to  them  ;  an  unfinished  air  about 
things, — sometimes  a  curious  mixture  of 
grandeur  and  untidiness,  of  marble  and  mud. 

Let  me  note  a  few  illustrations  of  this.  A 
foreigner  is  struck  with  it  even  in  the  gen- 
eral aspect  of  the  country.     He  sees  and 
hears  of  wonderful  things  in  the  way  of  agri- 
culture ;   crops  of  Indian  corn  stretching  for 
miles,  like  a  great  unbroken  cultivated  plain  ; 
farms  of  40,000  acres  ;  fields, — why  I  passed 
one  single  wheat-field  out  in  Kansas  of  1,300 
acres,  and  a  beautiful  sight  it  was !     B  it 
these  are  the  exceptions.    The  general  land- 
scape takes  its  tone  rather  from  those  half- 
cleared  lands,  and  the  great  farms  have  wide, 
ragged  borders  of  weed  and  wilderness,  and 
the  fences  are  straggling  piles  of  roughly-split 
timber,  and  the  log-houses  rarely  have  any 
adornment  about  them.     I  don't  mention 
these  things  as  the  most  noteworthy,  but  as 
the  most  striking  to  the  eye  of  a  stranger, 
and  explicable  enough  when  one  takes  ac- 
count of  the  struggle  of  those  who  live  in 
them. 

And  the  railroads  on  which  you  travel 


strike  the  stranger  in  much  the  same  way, 
with  the  contrast  of  original  and  admirable 
enterprise  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other, 
meanness  and  defectiveness.  I  am  not  an 
engineer,  but  certainly  I  was  struck  through- 
out America  with  the  immense  superiority  of 
your  railroad  arrangement  to  ours, — so  far  as 
the  train  itself  is  concerned,  the  engines,  the 
cars,  the  couplings,  the  brakes  ;  but  the  lines, 
with  some  Eastern  exceptions,  do  not  seeiri 
anything  like  as  well  laid  as  ours  ;  and  as 
for  the  stations,  or  "  depots,"  you  have  some 
noble  exceptions  in  the  great  cities,  but  other- 
wise such  rickety  old  wooden  sheds  are 
hardly  to  be  found  the  world  through  !  Your 
system  of  checking  baggage  is  as  near  per- 
fection as  one  can  expect  out  of  heaven,  but 
the  actual  handling  of  it  is  more  suggestive 
of  the  other  place. 

And  the  same  contrast  of  grandeur  and 
untidiness  meets  your  eye  at  every  village 
you  pass  through.  It  is  sure  to  be  laid  out 
on  the  plan  of  a  large  city, — wide  streets, 
perhaps  avenues,  70  or  100  feet  wide,  only, 
the  streets  are  not  made,  mere  tracks  through 
the  mud,  with  a  sidewalk  of  planks  from 
house  to  house.  I'm  not  finding  fault  with 
it ;  of  course  it  would  be  an  impossibility  for 
such  wide  streets  to  be  kept  paved  in  such 
mere  beginnings  of  towns ;  but  it  does  give 
the  country  an  unfinished  look. 

And  you  have  still,  the  same  sort  of  con- 
trast even  in  the  cities.  -  The  general  appear- 
ance of  your  American  cities  is  far  away 
finer  than  that  of  our  English  towns  of  about 
the  same  population.  Your  communities 
have  more  ambition,  and  more  enterprise, 
and  more  faith  in  the  future  than  ours. 
Manchester  is  about  the  same  size  as  Chi- 
cago, and  we  have  two  buildings,  our  Assize 
Courts  and  our  City  Hall,  far  beyond  any- 
thing here  ;  but  when  that  is  said  we  have 
to  give  in,  for  the  general  character  of  your 
city  is  just  as  far  beyond  the  general  charac- 
ter of  ours ;  and  our  city  has  been  rebuild- 
ing in  what  I  thought  rather  a  noble  style, 
till  I  came  here,  for  forty  years,  while  yours 
only  five  years  ago  was  lying  one  vast,  hag- 
gard wilderness  of  ruins.  Your  lofty  blocks 
of  offices,  each  with  its  "  elevator,"  making 
the  fifth  story  jusst  as  accessible  as  the  first, 
strike  an  Englishman  with  admiration.  I 
do  not  think  we  have  one  such  "  elevator  " 
in  all  Manchester.  So  does  the  enterprise 
with  which  you  raise  and  move  your  build- 
ings as  when  you  regraded  jour  city  a  few 
years  ago.  How  my  Manchester  hearers  did 
open  their  eyes  when  I  told  them  about  your 
Tremont  House,  as  it  stood  before  the  fire, 
being  raised  six  feet,  with  all  its  business 
going  on  as  usual! 

It  is  all  this  structural  magnificence  and 
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enterprise  that  makes  a  stranger  wonder  at 
the  features  so  curiously  contrasting  with  it. 
He  turns  from  these  fine  buildings  to  the 
streets  in  which  they  are  "  set,"  so  to  speak, 
and  they  are  in  a  condition  which  would  not 
be  tolerated  in  a  third-rate  little  manufactur- 
ing town  in  England.  Even  in  New  York 
the  streets  are  miserable,  badly  paved,  seldom 
repaired,  seldom  swept  or  cleaned.  In  newer 
cities,  like  Chicago,  it  is  far  worse.  The 
mud,  the  holes,  the  heaps,  the  roughness,  the 
jolting,  are  simply  beyond  description  !  And 
even  in  the  best  suburbs,  where  your  tree- 
bordered  avenues  are  skirted  with  beautiful 
mansions,  one  sees  here  and  there  tubs  of 
ashes  and  refuse  on  the  sidewalk,  while  the 
alleys  are  horrible  in  their  litter  and  filth. 
You'll  be  having  a  pestilence  in  this  city  one 
of  these  days.  In  fact,  I  couldn't  help  saying 
sometimes  that  one  should  look  at  America 
from  two  feet  above  the  ground  and  upwards; 
then,  it  is  magnificent,  but  below  that,  the 
less  said  the  better. 

I  do  not  say  this  in  the  spirit  of  fault- 
finding. It  is  simply  the  result  of  that  strug- 
gle under  which  you  have  to  carry  on  your 
city  life  as  your  national  life.  You  have 
everything  to  do  at  once,  and  you  can't  do  it. 
You  haven't  got  money,  and  you  haven't  got 
men  to  do  it.  But  it  has  to  be  told,  and  it  is 
what  you  have  to  keep  in  view  and  keep 
working  to  improve. 

It  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  present 
welfare  of  America  if  the  strain  and  business 
of  life  involved  no  more  serious  defects  than 
h»alf-cleared  land,  and  untidy  sidewalks,  and 
unpaved  streets.  But  it  has  some  aspects  in 
which  it  seems  to  affect  life  and  the  national 
welfare  far  more  deeply  than  this.  It  causes 
everybody  to  be  busy,  eagerly  busy,  making 
his  fortune, — or  trying  to  make  it,  which  is 
just  as  engrossing,  perhaps  even  more  so. 
This  has  its  strong  side  in  the  tremendous 
national  power  it  develops  ;  but  it  has  also 
one  very  weak  side  ;  viz.,  this :  that  it  results 
in  the  almost  total  absence  of  a  leisurely  class 
in  America,  and  wider  still,  in  the  general 
lack  of  any  wholesome  appreciation  of  lei- 
sure as  an  element  of  busy  life.  In  England 
we  have  a  very  large  leisurely  class, — all  the 
people  of  accumulated  or  inherited  property, 
who  have  no  need  to  work  ;  our  landed  gen- 
try and  country  families;  and  the  various 
grade's  of  so-called  aristocracy.  Some  peo- 
ple think  we  have  far  too  large  a  class  of  this 
kind ;  they  call  them  "  the  drones  in  the 
hive,"  "  cumberers  of  the  ground,"  "  consum- 
ers instead  of  producers,"  and  so  forth,  and 
cannot  see  any  use  in  them.  And,  indeed, 
when  one  looks  at  the  kind  of  life  many  of 
them  lead — butterfly  lives  of  fashion,  fast 
lives  of 'aristocratic  dissipation, — it  is  very 


difficult  to  help  feeling  that  way.  But  I 
must  own  that  what  I  have  seen  in  America 
has  set  me  thinking  of  the  full  bearing  of 
this  matter  as  I  never  thought  of  it  before. 
It  has  shown  me  ways  in  which  such  leisurely 
classes  do,  as  a  fact,  temper  the  rush  and 
struggle  of  English  life,  by  their  mere  living 
in  the  midst  of  it  without  the  need  of  being 
engrossed  in  business  and  work  as  the  most 
of  people  are.  It  has  shown  me  many  ways 
in  which  such  leisurely  classes  may  be  a  most 
useful  element  in  a  nation.  Of  course  they 
may  not  rise  to  the  full  height  of  their  oppor- 
tunities ;  they  may  not  feel  the  obligation  to 
use  their  leisure  to  help  on  the  public  good  ; 
even  if  they  are  free  from  the  temptation  to 
use  up  their  time  and  life-power  in  mere 
working  for  more  wealth,  they  may  have 
other  special  temptations  to  pride,  and  class- 
feeling,  and  luxurious  self-indulgence.  True, 
but  in  any  class  there  are  always  some  at  any 
rate  who  feel  the  call  to  better  things ;  and 
so  there  are  in  this  large  propertied,  leisurely 
class  in  England.  That  leisurely  class  fur- 
nishes England  in  large  part  with  a  magis- 
tracy, which,  though  it  is  often  sharply  at- 
tacked, and  deserves  to  be,  for  foolish  judg- 
ments, yet  is,  after  all,  one  of  the  soundest, 
manliest,  most  equal-dealing  magistracies  in 
the  world.  It  furnishes  us  with  the  main 
elements  of  a  parliament  which  if  it  often 
cannot  rise  above  class  prejudice  is,  at  any 
rate,  free  from  any  suspicion  of  conscious 
dishonesty  or  corruption.  It  may  not  supply 
these  elements  in  anything  like  the  quantity 
or  quality  that  one  feels  such  a  class  might 
do ;  it  may  not  feel  the  appeals  of  public  ne- 
cessity as  it  ought  to  do ;  but  how  if  there 
were  not  even  such  a  class  to  appeal  to? 
And  that  is  almost  absolutely  the  case  in 
America.  Almost  everybody  is  busy,  work- 
ing out  the  wealthiest  position  that  he  can 
for  himself.  It  is  very  commonly  said  that 
it  is  one  of  the  special  weaknesses  of  Ameri- 
can life  that  its  men  of  wealth  and  leisure 
will  not  take  their  share  of  public  duty.  But  I 
hardly  think  the  charge  is  just.  For  the  num- 
ber of  men  of  wealth  and  leisure  that  there  are 
in  America,  I  do  believe  that  as  large  a  pro- 
portion do  their  duty  manfully  as  in  Eng- 
land. The  real  weakness  of  American  life 
lies  deeper  in  ;  not  in  the  leisurely  class,  so 
far  as  it  does  exist,  shirking  its  part,  but  in 
there  hardly  being  any  such  leisurely  class, 
and  in  the  tendency  of  life  being  against  its 
being  formed.  The  drive  and  pressure  of 
American  life  give  men  little  inclination  for 
leisure.  It  is  not  in  their  way.  They  do 
not  know  what  to  do  with  it.  At  the  lower 
end  of  the  ladder  men  must  work  intensely, 
and  at  the  higher  end  they  like  to  do  so. 

To  be  continued. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
NICHOLAS  WALN. 

The  followiDg  account  of  this  remarkable 
maD,  is  partly  compiled  from  what  has,  at 
different  times,  appeared  in  print  concerning 
him,  and  partly  from  narratives  or  verbal 
accounts,  which  I  have  heard  from  the  lips 
of  my  beloved  father,  Joseph  Fouike,  and 
from  that  esteemed  elder  of  the  Christian 
church,  the  late  Isaac  Parry.  I  give  it  to 
the  readers  of  the  Intelligencer  as  I  have 
thus  received  it,  believing  it  will  be  regarded 
as  containing  matter,  though  not  new  to  all, 
still  of  much  interest  to  Friends. 
New  York,  Eighth  mo.  18th,  1876.       Thos.  Foulke. 

Nicholas  Wain  was  a  man  of  good  natural 
abilities,  improved  by  culture  and  education. 
He  was  a  good  Latin  scholar,  but  what  was 
of  far  greater  importance,  he  was  educated 
in  the  principles  and  doctrines  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  His  early  impressions  of  pure 
religion  were  never  wholly  lost  amid  the 
cares  of  the  world  and  its  business  engage- 
ments. His  regard  for  a  governing  principle 
in  his  mind  restrained  him  from  gross  evils, 
and  kept  him  from  "  many  foolish  and  hurt- 
ful lusts  which  drown  men  in  destruction 
and  perdition."  He  studied  law,  and  devoted 
a  portion  of  his  time  to  obtaining  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  German  language.  He  was 
naturally  witty  and  sarcastic.  He  suffered 
nothing  to  interfere  with  his  studies,  and  to 
improve  his  knowledge  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion he  went  to  England  in  Tenth  month, 
1763,  and  at  the  Temple  in  London,  he 
entered  anew  upon  the  study  of  the  law. 
His  fluency  in  the  German  language,  his 
cheerful,  pleasing  and  amiable  manners  and 
sterling  integrity,  on  his  return  to  his 
native  country,  soon  won  for  him  a  large  and 
lucrative  practice.  Soon  after  his  marriage 
he  was  favored  with  a  renewed  visitation  from 
his  Heavenly  Father,  Jesus  Christ,  who  in 
his  inward  and  spiritual  appearing  is  in  all 
men,  sat  upon  the  judgment  seat  in  his  soul, 
and  he  was  judged  out  of  those  things  that 
were  written  in  the  book.  His  whole  life 
seemed  to  be  laid  open.  All  things  necessary 
were  revealed  to  him,  and  he  experienced 
judgment  to  pass  upon  his  transgressing  na- 
ture. He  had  often  consulted  with  flesh  and 
blood  and  reasoned  away  strong  convictions ; 
but  now  through  the  workings  of  Divine 
grace  upon  his  heart,  he  gave  up  to  the 
heavenly  vision.  Sorrow,  repentance  and 
contrition  were  now  his  portion.  He  could 
no  longer  attend  to  business  affairs,  but  re- 
mained in  this  unsettled  state  for  some  time, 
when  he  felt  an  impression  of  dutv  to  go  to 
the  Youths'  Meeting  at  the  Market  Street 
House,  in  Second  monih,  1772.  In  this  meet- 
ing, he  felt  constrained  to  appear  in  public 


prayer.  It  was  altogether  on  his  own  account 
and  very  unexpected  to  the  whole  assembly. 
It  was  given  with  great  deliberation,  and 
had  a  powerful  effect  upon  all  present.  To 
his  acquaintances  as  they  heard  of  it,  and  to 
the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  generally  at  that 
time,  it  was  scarcely  less  humbling  and 
remarkable.  Leaving  his  seat  in  the  middle 
of  the  house,  and  advancing  to  the  preacher's 
gallery,  he  kneeled  in  the  attitude  of  prayer. 
The  congregation  arose,  but  for  some  minutes 
the  internal  agitation  of  the  young  man 
seemed  to  preclude  utterance.  At  last  his 
lips  opened,  and  with  a  tremulous  voice,  but 
powerfully  melodious,  these  aspirations  burst 
forth  :  "  Oh  !  Lord  God  !  arise  and  let  thine 
enemies  be  scattered  !  Baptize  me — dip  me — 
yet  deeper  in  Jordan — wash  me  in  the  laver 
of  regeneration!  Thou  hast  done  much  for 
me,  and  hast  a  right  to  expect  much :  there- 
fore, in  the  presence  of  this  congregation,  I 
resign  myself  and  all  that  I  have  to  thee,. 
O,  Lord !  It  is  thine.  And  I  pray  thee,  O, 
Lord  !  to  give  me  grace,  to  enable  me  to 
continue  firm  in  this  resolution.  Wherever 
thou  leadest  me,  O,  Lord  !  I  will  follow  thee  i 
if  through  persecution,  or  even  to  martyrdom. 
If  my  life  is  required,  I  will  freely  sacrifice 
it.  Now  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth, 
and  the  mountains  of  difficulty  are  removed  I 
Hallelujah  !  Teach  me  to  despise  the  shame, 
and  the  opinions  of  the  people  of  the  world. 
Thou  knowest,  O,  Lord  !  my  deep  baptisms. 
I  acknowledge  my  manifold  sins  and  trans- 
gressions. I  know  my  unworthiness  of  the 
many  favors  I  have  received.  And  I  thank 
thee,  0,  Father !  that  thou  hast  hid  Thy  mys- 
teries from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  revealed 
them  unto  babes  and  sucklings !  Amen." 
Slowly  sentence  by  sentence'  came  forth,  and 
they  baptized  the  hearers  into  tears.  He  left 
the  bar  and  put  on  the  attire  of  a  consistent 
Friend,  and  in  fervency  of  spirit,  sought  to 
fill  up  the  measure  of  religious  duty.  His 
appearances  were  not  frequent  in  the  ministry, 
and  his  sermons  were  mostly  short  and 
weighty.  In  the  Youths'  Meeting  held  quar- 
terly, he  was  often  engaged  in  his  gift,  and 
at  times  in  no  ordinary  degree  under  the 
blessed  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  At 
the  Youths'  Meeting  at  Abington,  in  Eighth 
month,  1797,  a  tall,  slender  man,  by  name 
James  Simpson,  who  sat  at  the  head  of  the 
minister's  gallery,  arose  and  spoke  briefly, 
but  most  powerfully.  He  had  on  his 
head  a  silk  cap,  and  his  clothing  was  of  a 
plain  appearance  and  of  a  light  drab  color*  if 
As  he  spoke,  his  weighty  and  powerful  ex-  fi 
pressions  caught  and  enchained  the  attention  m 
of  all.  Throngs  of  bright  images,  carrying  an 
forcible  conviction  and  Christian  instruction,  of 
flowed  from  his  lips.    When  he  sat  down,  a  ea 
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deep  silence  came  over  the  heart-tendered 
assembly.  After  a  solemn  pause,  Nicholas 
Wain  aro3e.  His  heart  seemed  filled  with  Gos- 
pel Love.  He  had  a  rich  and  melodious  voice, 
and  the  baptizing  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
went  with  the  word  preached,  softening  the 
hearts  and  moistening  the  eyes  of  the  people 
there  gathered.  He  stood  and  ministered  for 
about  an  hour ;  after  which,  on  his  bended 
knees  he  invoked  Almighty  God,  and  lifted 
up  his  voice  in  prayer  and  praise.  A  solem- 
nity very  unusual,  and  a  'perceptible  presence 
came  over  the  assembly.  And  continuing 
for  a  time,  the  people  were  baptized  into  one- 
ness of  feeling  and  unity  of  spirit.  At  last 
those  at  the  head  of  the  gallery  shook  hands 
for  the  meeting  to  close.  The  solemnity 
remained  unbroken.  No  one  seemed  willing 
to  depart.  A  pause  ensued  when  Nicholas 
Wain  remarked  "  that  under  the  solemn  cov- 
ering Friends  were  favored  with,  perhaps 
they  had  better  now  separate."  A  few  young 
men  who  sat  near  the  door  then  rose  to  leave 
the  meeting,  but  the  solemnity  was  still  over 
the  heart- tendered  assembly,  and  they  re- 
turned again  to  their  seats.  Sweet,  awful 
silence  again  reigned,  when  Richard  Jourdan 
stood  up  and  broke  forth  in  the  Song  of 
Triumph  of  the  Saviour's  entrance  into 
Jerusalem :  "  Hosanna !  blessed  is  he  that 
cometh  in  the  name  of -the  Lord!"  when 
Friends  again  shook  hands,  and  the  meeting 
quietly  separated. 


Let  your  rest  be  perfect  in  its  season,  like 
the  rest  of  waters  that  are  still.  If  you  will 
have  a  model  for  your  living,  take  neither  the 
stars,  for  they  fly  without  ceasing,  nor  the 
ocean  that  ebbs  and  flows,  nor  the  river  that 
cannot  stay,  but  rather  let  your  life  be  like  that 
of  the  summer  air,  which  has  times  of  noble 
energy  and  times  of  perfect  peace.  It  fills 
the  sails  of  the  ships  upon  the  sea,  and  the 
miller  thanks  it  on  the  breezy  uplands;  it 
works  generously  for  the  health  and  wealth 
of  all  men,  yet  it  claims  its  hours  of  rest. — 
Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
AN  APPEAL  FOR  THE  SUFFERING. 

Upon  reading  an  article  in  Friends1  Intelli- 
gencer, of  Eighth  month  19th,  concerning 
r  Our  Distant  Friends,"  my  thoughts  were 
immediately  aroused  to  consider  not  the  need 
of  a  meeting  house  for  a  band  of  earnest 
Friends,  but  the  crying  need  of  hundreds  of 
men,  women  and  children  who  are  suffering, 
and  many  actually  starving,  in  consequence 
of  inability  to  obtaia  employment,  and  se- 
cure the  daily  necessities  for  the  body.  Our 
papers  almost  daily  present  cases  of  poverty 


and  misery  which  demand  immediate  atten- 
tion. 

(  Widows  struggling  to  support  families  of 
little  children  upon  wage3  so  diminished  by 
the  pressure  of  the  times  that  it  would  seem, 
indeed,  a  blessing  were  the  coffin  lid  to  close 
upon  the  little  form  so  wasted  and  famished, 
and  so  weary  of  asking  for  bread  which  the 
mother  cannot  supply.  Aged  women,  worn 
by  long  service,  and  bowed  with  the  suffering 
and  infirmities  of  time,  laboring  twelve  or 
fourteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four  in  order 
to  cast  in  their  mite,  and  yet  compelled  to 
look  upon  a  starving  group  around  them. 

While  these  things  exist,  it  presents  to  my 
mind  as  a  mistake  for  Friends  to  appropriate 
sums  of  money  to  building  meeting  houses 
hundreds  of  miles  away,  when  God's  poor  are 
at  our  very  doors,  naked  and  hungry. 

As  a  religious  sect,  we  are  small  in  num- 
bers, and  do  not  seem  to  require  great  space 
for  our  "  places  of  worship." 

In  most  towns  there  are  rooms  or  "Halls" 
which  may  be  hired,  which  would  answer  the 
need  of  the  few  resident  Friends,  and  the 
question  comes  up,  Is  not  this  better  than  to 
expend  several  thousands  of  dollars  in  pur- 
chasing land  and  building  a  "  House  of  Wor- 
ship," whose  "  shadow,  perhaps,  may  fall 
upon  the  home  of  want  and  pain,"  which  this 
money  would  go  far  toward  relieving? 

I  know  the  opinion  prevails  with  Friends, 
that  where  a  few  of  their  numbers  have  for 
some  time  assembled  together  on  First  days 
for  united  service  and  "  waiting,"  a  house 
should  be  built  and  appropriated  for  the 
meeting;  but  is  not  this  one  of  the  minor 
matters  of  the  law  ?  Let  us  beware  that  we 
do  not  neglect  the  weightier  matters  of  the 
spirit. 

Without  any  direct  reference  to  the  need 
of  a  meeting-house,  implied  in  the  article 
mentioned  above,  I  only  wish  hereby  to  ex- 
press, in  a  general  way,  another  view  of  the 
subject,  feeling  we  are  more  true  to  the  beau- 
tiful name  of  "Friends,"  and  serve  God 
more  acceptably,  when  we  succor  the  unfor- 
tunate, than  by  seeking  to  multiply  the  num- 
ber of  our  meeting-houses.  B. 

Orange,  Eighth  mo.  20th,  1876. 


A  man  passes  for  that  he  is  worth.  Very 
idle  is  all  curiosity  concerning  other  people's 
estimate  of  us,  and  all  fear  of  remaining  un- 
known is  not  less  so.  If  a  man  knows  that 
he  can  do  anything,  that  he  can  do  it  better 
than  any  one  else,  he  has  a  pledge  of  the  ac- 
knowledgement of  that  fact  by  all  persons. 
The  world  is  full  of  judgment  days,  and  into 
every  assembly  that  a  man  enters,  in  every 
action  he  attempts,  he  is  gauged  and  stamped. 
— Emerson. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

friends'  literature. 

There  is  a  subject  to  which  I  wish  to  call 
the  attention  of  Friends  in  the  different  Year- 
ly Meetings  in  this  country,  and  that  is,  the 
organization  of  a  department  (where  there  is 
none  at  present)  for  society  work,  which,  for 
want  of  a  better  name,  and  as  partly  ex- 
pressive of  its  object  I  will  call  a  Friends' 
Book  Repository  —  a  place  for  the  collection, 
distribution  and  sale  of  Friends'  literature;  a 
kind  of  headquarters  and  general  rendezvous 
for  our  members,  where  everything  supposed 
to  be  of  interest  in  the  society  can  be  learned. 
In  many  cases  it  should  be  used  as  a  publica- 
tion office.  I  know  of  but  one  such  in  the 
whole  country  now,  and  that  is  in  Philadel- 
phia, while  I  think  each  Yearly  Meeting 
should  have  such  an  establishment. 

There  seems  a  great  falling  off  of  interest 
in  publishing  such  books,  and  circulating 
such  reading  matter  as  we  deem  the  best  in- 
terests of  mankind  .call  for,  from  that  mani- 
fested by  early  Friends. 

John  Comly,  himself  an  editor  and  pretty 
extensive  writer,  thought  he  saw  in  visions  of 
the  future  that  this  religious  society  was  to 
exercise  a  great  and  a  good  influence  in  the 
world  through  its  literature ;  elevating  its 
morality,  purifying  and  ennobling  its  senti- 
ments, and,  in  matters  of  religion,  separating 
the  pure  from  the  vile,  and  the  living  reality 
from  the  lifeless  form. 

Have  we  fulfilled  these  sanguine  hopes  ? 
Have  our  lights  shone  as  we  meet  ?  Have 
we  placed  our  candle  in  the  candlestick,  or 
hidden  it  under  a  bushel  ?  I  fear  that  we 
cannot  answer  these  queries  clear.  We  are 
sadly  deficient  in  a  literature  of  our  own  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  age. 

The  times  have  changed  from  what  they 
were  in  the  early  history  of  our  society.  This 
age  has  become  much  more  of  a  reading  one. 
Not  only  means  for  communicating  general 
intelligence  have  been  wonderfully  improved, 
but  religious  doctrines  are  taught  and  brought 
to  our  understandings  by  means  of  the  print- 
ing press.  The  press  has  indeed  become  a 
mighty  power  in  the  land  for  good  or  for 
evil.  And  have  we,  as  a  society,  kept  up 
with  these  changes,  and  have  we  availed  our- 
selves of  all  the  opportunities  within  our 
reach  ?  Are  we  not  responsible  if  error  pros- 
pers and  false  doctrine  rules  when  we  could 
have  prevented  it,  but  did  not  ?  Let  us  awake 
to  a  true  sense  of  the  situation  and  of  our 
duty.  Let  us  see  whether  we  are  doing  all  we 
can  and  ought  in  this  matter. 

I  wish  to  stir  up  the  pure  mind  afresh  on 
-    thi3  subject,  that  we  may  do  our  whole  duty 
and  faithfully  improve  the  talents  intrusted 
to  our  care,  calling  upon  members  and  meet- 


ings and  representative  committees  to  take 
the  matter  in  hand  and  see  if  there  be  not 
something  for  them  to  do,  and  if  so,  do  it. 

Let  each  of  the  six  Yearly  Meetings  inter- 
est themselves  in  this  matter  (and  I  have 
faith  to  believe  they  will),  but  the  sooner  the 

better — we  lose  by  delay.  "We  have  in  this  ! 
section  Monthly  and  Preparative  Meeting 
Libraries,  but  in  a  sadly  neglected  condition. 
I  think  it  would  be  profitable  labor  for  every 
Quarterly  Meeting  to  appoint  a  committee  to 
examine  and  report   upon  the  number  of 

volumes  and  the  condition  of  all  the  libraries  1 

within  their  limits,  and  offer  such  suggestions  1 

and  recommendations  as  they  think  proper.  ! 

Fresh  interest  would  be  engendered,  and 

the  usefulness  of  these  humble  libraries  would  \ 

be  greatly  increased.    When  we  recur  to  the  J 

reading  of  some  of  the  excellent  writings  left  f 

by  primitive  Friends,  how  gratefully  do  we  j 

remember  the  glow  of  heavenly  love  that  * 
warmed  our  hearts,  and  our  feelings  were 

kindled  as  with  a  live  coal  from  off  God's  \  0 

holy  altar.    I  am  ready  to  conclude  that  if  !  j 

every  birthright  member  made  himself  ac-  J 

quainted  with  the  testimonies  of  John  Wool-  1 

man,  Sarah  Grubb,  Kebecca  Jones,  Hugh  j 

Turford  and  other  worthies  I  could  mention,,  j  * 

we  should  not  miss  so  many  of  them  when  j  f1 

we  gather  in  our  solemn  assemblies.    Oh,  j  w 

how  sad  my  heart  is  to  think  of  some  of  these  |  81 

rich  legacies — jewels  of  purest  lustre --  now  I 

lost  to  mankind  and  suffered  to  sink  into  j  81 

oblivion  through  sheer  neglect !    Are  we  not  , 

ready  to  take  up  the  lamentation  of  Christ  j  10 

when  He  wept  over-  Jerusalem,  saying,  "  if  j  '° 

thou  hadst  known,  even  thou,  at  least  in  this^  J" 

thy  day,  the  things  which  belong  to  thy  ¥ 

peace!  but  now  they  are  hid  from  thine  eyes?"  I0' 

There  are  only  two  papers,  so  far  as  I  P 

know,  published  in  the  interests  of  our  soci-  j  to 

ety,  and  we  should  use  all  proper  effort  to  in-  j  i 

crease  their  circulation  and  usefulness.  And  to 

by  contributions  from  many  members  cause  k 

them  to  speak  for  the  society  as  the  expo-  W 

nents  of  our  principles.    I  would  urge  upon  U 

Friends,  individually  and  collectively,  as  far  W» 

as  they  see  the  way  clear  and  hear  the  right  j  hi 

call  unto  them  that  they  write,  print  and  cir-  fal 

culate  their  convictions.  Toe 

In  Philadelphia  they  have  a  Friends'  Book  I  be 

Association,  and  I  wish  every  Yearly  Meet-  I  ft 

ing  might  establish  something  of  the  kind  of  iH 

its  own,  located  at  some  central  point  where  who 

Friends  should  meet  and  renew  their  strength.. j  of*-] 

It  would  naturally  a  become  nucleus  around  look 

which  would  gather  all  matters  of  interest  to-  and 

the  members  of  the  body  ;  new  subjects  would  ki 

be  proposed  ;  new  plans  devised  ;  new  work  io? 

laid  out;  information  given  and  received,  off 

We  should  awake  to  new  life,  and  it  would  lii 

go  out  to  the  extremities  of  the  body.    It  Ii 
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would  be  as  a  central  sun  from  which  rays  of 
light  and  heat  should  go  forth  to  warm  and 
animate  all  around.  Perhaps  this  statement 
may  seem  to  promise  too  much,  but  this 
should,  and  I  trust  would,  be  the  effect  in 
some  degree.  A  movement  of  this  kind 
would  cultivate  a  taste  for  a  higher  class  of 
literature.  And  it  may  be  that  seeing  a  want 
of  right  books,  concerned  persons  might  be 
moved  in  a  right  spirit  and  qualified  to  sup- 
ply the  deficiency.  Such  an  establishment  need 
not  at  first  be  extensive  or  expensive.  It  may 
start  on  ever  so  small  a  scale.  Some  one  as 
agent,  man  or  woman,  might  be  selected  to 
do  what  may  be  required,  to  keep  such 
books  and  papers  as  may  be  called  for,  and 
Friends  would  learn  where  to  look  for  them. 
The  work  should  be  under  the  fostering  care 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  and  by  proper  nurs- 
ing in  due  course  of  time,  it  may  be  expected 
to  grow.  Would  it  not  be  well  for  each 
Yearly  Meeting  to  appropriate  funds,  more 
or  less  as  it  may  seem  advisable,  to  further 
this  object?  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  one- 
half  the  amount  which  goes  to  pay  ministers 
i  in  other  societies  of  the  size  of  ours  was  given 
to  foster  and  sustain  such  an  undertaking, 
how  it  might  prosper.  It  should  by  no  means 
be  undertaken  or  engaged  in  for  money  mak- 
ing. A  higher  aim  should  be  kept  in  view, 
and  through  Divine  guidance  we  should  seek 
to  lay  before  the  public  the  highest,  truest 
and  noblest  views  of  religion  and  worship. 

The  other  branch  of  Friends  have  engaged 
in  this  work  with  much  earnestness,  and  are 
to  be  commended  for  their  efforts  to  dissemi- 
nate religious  works,  good  books,  etc.,  pub- 
lishing them  cheaply,  and  t>y  aid  of  soma 
voluntary  contributions  they  are  able  to 
offer  them  at  surprisingly  low  prices,  while 
they  furnish  many  for  gratuitous  distribution. 

As  the  harvest  we  are  to  reap  depends  upon 
the  seed  that  is  sown,  it  is  very  important 
that  those  who  have  a  true  sense  of  Chris- 
tianity should  labor  to  sow  the  true  seed,  nor 
look  with  indifferent  eyes  where  the  tares 
abound.    Let  such  be  concerned  even  as  the 
Scriptures  recommend,  to  sow  to  the  spirit 
,  that  of  the  spirit  we  may  reap  life  eternal. 
The  leaven  of  the  kingdom  is  ready  to  work 
in  every  heart  if  we  will  but  suffer  it  to  do 
,  so.     And,  bad  as  the  world  appears,  it  is 
f  a  blessed  thing  to  know  that  there  are  those 
j  who  are,  as  "  the  salt  of  the  earth,"  the  savor 
of  which  has  healing  and  saving  virtue  in  it,  I 
\  look  upon  this  society  as  one  having  a  high 

0  and  divine  mission  to  perform,  and  I  have  an 
j  inexpressible  fear  that  we  are  not  found  fill- 

1  iug  our  places  in  righteousness  to  the  honor 
I  of  Him  who  made  us,  and  the  good  of  our 
d  fellow  men. 

[I      In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  I  feel  I 


have  not  presented  this  subject  as  forcibly  as 
it  deserves,  but  I  have  cast  in  my  mite,  and  I 
hope  the  concern  may  not  be  allowed  to  die, 
but  may  take  root  and  grow  and  bear  fruit 
abundantly.  Edw.  Merritt. 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  8  mo.  20,  1876. 


The  more  light  admitted  to  apartments  the 
better  for  those  who  occupy  them.  Light  is 
as  necessary  to  sound  health  as  it  is  to  vege- 
table life.  Exclude  it  from  plants,  and  the 
consequences  are  disastrous.  They  cannot  be 
perfected  without  its  vivifying  influence.  It 
is  a  fearful  mistake  to  curtain  and  blind  win- 
dows so  closely  for  fear  of  injuring  the  furni- 
ture by  exposure  to  the  sun's  rays,  that  rooms 
positively  gather  elements  in  darkness  which 
engender  disease.  Let  in  the  light  often  and 
fresh  air,  too,  or  suffer  the  penalty  of  aches 
and  pains  and  long  doctors'  bills  which  might, 
have  been  avoided. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
LOCAL  INFORMATION. 

Fairfax  Quarterly  Meeting  was  held  at 
Goose  Creek,  Va.,  on  the  20th  and  21st  insL 
The  meetings  for  worship  on  First  and  Second- 
days,  were  well  attended  and  orderly.  C. 
Gillingham,  S.  M.  Janney,  Jesse  Hoge  and 
Shepherd  Wood  appeared  in  public  testimony, 
also  Dr.  Snodgrass  of  Washington  City,,  a 
member  of  another  religious  denomination., 
who  said  he  had  been  drawn  to  believe  more 
and  more  in  Friends'  principles. 

At  the  meeting  for  discipline  on  Second- 
day  all  the  queries  were  read,  answers  agreed 
upon,  and  representatives  appointed  to  attend 
the  Yearly  Meeting.  The  Committee  oa 
Circular  Meetings  made  a  report  appointing^ 
among  others  a  meeting  on  the  first  First-day 
of  each  month,  at  Washington  City.  It  was 
stated  that  there  are  many  friendly  people  in 
that  city,  but  very  few  attended  the  meeting. 
The  hope  was  expressed  that  some  action 
may  be  taken  to  bring  them  together. 

On  First-day  morning  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  First-day 
School  Association  held  a  meeting,  at  which 
epistles  to  the  associations  of  Ohio,  Indiana, 
and  Illinois  were  read  and  approved  and 
directed  to  be  forwarded. 

Reports  were  received  from  all  the  schools 
in  Fairfax  and  Nottingham  Quarters,  and 
partial  reports  from  Baltimore  and  Warring- 
ton,  none  being  received  from  Centre  Quarter. 

A  sub  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare 
a  report  and  name  representatives  to  the 
General  Conference  to  be  held  in  Philadel- 
phia. 

Sixth  month,  Second-day  morning,  the 
committee  reported  that  in  consequence  of 
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the  incomplete  reports  on  hand  they  could 
not  finish  their  work,  and  recommended  that 
the  clerk  of  the  committee  correspond  with 
the  schools  not  reported,  and  endeavor  to 
obtain  the  desired  information;  and  it  was 
also  directed  that  each  school  send  to  J.  W. 
Mutchjnson,  Third  and  St.  Paul  streets,  Bal- 
timore, by  the  1st  of  Tenth  month,  the  names 
of  the  Representatives  to  the  General  Con- 
ference. 

The  committee,  after  some  expression  on 
First-day  School  work,  adjourned  to  meet  at 
Lombard  Street  Meeting-house,  Baltimore, 
on  the  15th  of  Tenth  month,  at  9.S0  A.M. 


The  Circular  Meeting  held  at  Haver  ford 
Meeting-house,  Penna.,on  First-day  the  20. h 
insL,  was  largely  attended,  the  house  being 
quite  full.  The  day  was  one  of  the  most 
delightful  of  the  season  and  many  were 
present  from  the  city.  - 

The  testimonies  of  truth  as  understood  by 
us  were  forcibly  presented  by  those  to  whom 
it  was  given,  to  hand  forth  to  the  assembly, 
and  their  words  of  instruction  and  encour- 
agement were  listened  to  with  marked  atten- 
tion. R. 

FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  NINTH  MONTH  2,  1876. 

Our  Position. — On  former  occasions  we 
"have  alluded  to  the  difficult  position  of  jour- 
nalists, in  connection  with  contributions  which 
give  evidence  of  having  been  prompted  by  a 
desire  to  advance  the  cause  of  Truth  and  yet 
are  too  defective  in  diction  to  be  published 
in  their  original  form.  An  article  must  pos- 
sess some  literary  merit,  as  well  as  soundness 
of  principle,  to  recommend  it  to  the  general 
reader,  and  matter  that  will  often  pass  current 
in  manuscript  would  appear  so  different  in 
print,  that  it  would  not  be  a  kindness  to  the 
author  to  publish  it  as  written.  For  this 
reason  we  are  obliged  sometimes  to  consign 
matter  to  the  waste  basket,  although  for  so 
<3oing  we  may  be  deemed  hyper- critical  by 
those  who  do  not  appreciate  the  purity  of  our 
motives,  and  are  ready  to  attribute  the  rejec- 
tion to  a  fastidious  taste. 

With  these  general  and  prefatory  remarks, 
we  will  endeavor  to  gather  the  substance  of  a 
snort  communication  trusting  that  our  friend 
will  recognize  our  desire  to  do  justice  to  his 
"  Thoughts  for  the  Rising  Generation."  His 
concern  is  especially  for  a  class  of  young  men 


and  boys  who  have  not  a  guarded  educatior 
at  home — whose  parents  do  not,  either  by  ex- 
ample or  precept,  encourage  them  to  "  choose 
the  good  and  refuse  the  evil."  He  regards 
such  as  in  danger  of  selecting  for  companions 
those  who  would  lead  them  into  wrong  doing; 
and  by  continued  association  lower  their  moral 
standard.  He  would  encourage  the  youth  to 
reflect  upon  the  importance  of  forming  correct 
habits  in  early  life,  and  also  upon  their  ac- 
countability for  the  various  good  gifts  with 
which  they  have  been  entrusted,  that  were 
designed  to  minister  to  man's  material  com- 
fort, but  which  if  applied  to  ignoble  purposes 
become  the  ruin  of  their  possessor.  As  he 
believes  that  the  character  is  strengthened  by 
becoming  a  consistent  member  of  a  moral  or 
religious  association,  he  advises  all  to  appeal 
earnestly  for  divine  assistance,  in  order  to  be 
properly  connected  with  some  religious  body 
that  will  prove  as  a  hedge  from  evil.  He 
closes  with  an  expression  of  love  for  his  fel- 
low-beings, and  with  the  desire  that  parents! 
who  have  been  regardless  of  their  dutyi 
towards  their  children,  may  be  awakened  to  a 
sense  of  their  great  responsibility,  lest  they  rest 
under  condemnation  when  the  query  is  ad 
dressed  to  them  relative  to  the  "  lambs  com- 
mitted to  their  charge." 


"  These  ought  ye  to  have  done  and  not  to 
.leave  the  other  undone."  This  language  of 
the  blessed  Jesus  will  occur  to  many  who  read 
the  "Appeal  for  the  Suffering"  which  wei 
publish  in  another  column.  We  fully  believe* 
that  the  provision  of  appropriate  and  suf- 
ficiently commodious  houses  of  worship  fori 
every  community  of  Friends  who  may  need 
help  in  this  matter  will  not  curtail  our  char- 
ities. 

The  coming  winter  will  be  one  of  much 
destitution  in  many  places,  most  especially  in 
large  cities  where  manufacturing  industry  is 
now  much  depressed.  Whoever  can  give 
labor  with  just  compensation  to  a  struggling: 
brother  is  doing  a  more  beneficent  deed  than 
is  he  who  bestows  an  alms. 

Almsgiving  ever  has  a  place  among  us — the 
aged,  the  sick  and  the  little  children  will  need 
much  direct  aid;  but  for  those  who  sre  able  ^ 
to  work,  compensated  work  is  the  best  ^ 
charity. 
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We  hope  the  earnest  words  of  our  friend 

will  find  an  echo  in  every  heart,  and  that  all 

may  be  vigilant  in  seeking  out  the  poor  and 

needy,  and  lending  a  helping  hand  to  the 

faltering;  but  expenditure  of  capital,  such  as 

the  erection  of  needed  houses  of  worship,  will 

help,   rather   than    oppress,  the  suffering 

laborer  who  now  sadly 

u  Asks  his  brother  of  the  earth 
To  give  him  leave  to  toil." 


DIED. 

CHAPMAN. — On  the  14th  of  Eighth  mo.,  1876, 
Sallie  G.,  wife  of  Joseph  Chapman  ;  a  member  of 
Green'Street  Monthly  Meeting,  Philadelphia 

SMITH. — Suddenly,  on  the  14th  of  Eighth  mo., 
1876,  Sarah  W.,  wife  of  Alexander  C.  Smith,  and 
daughter  of  the  late  George  Woolley,  in  the  63d 
year  of  her  age. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
CENTENNIAL  NOTES. 
No.  14. 

THE    EXHIBIT  OF  TUNIS. 

It  waa  a  Turk  in  Tunis  that  I  met  ;  . 

Cross-legged  upon  a  saffron  colored  mat, 

Silent  and  imperturbable  he  sal  ; 
And,  like  a  nightmare,  I  behold  him  yet — 

Bronzed  as  a  pagan  god,  smoke-brown  and  dry 

As  parchment  ;  yet  his  introspective  eye, 
Full  of  gray  meditation  on  the  themes 
The  world  wots  not  of,  seemed  to  gaze  on  dreams. 

Through  many  terrors  I  have  passed  since  then — 
Wounded  in  battles,  wrecked  in  midnight  seas, 
Wasted  by  famine  among  savages, 

Grazing  the  grave  in  many  ways  ;  but  when 
I  think  of  that  old  Turk  there  at  his  ease, 

It  seems  as  if  all  this  had  never  been. 
—  Cornwell. 

What  does  he  dream  of,  I  wonder.  Does 
he  think  on  the  days  of  Saracen  civilization 
and  progress,  when  the  forefathers  of  the  lithe 
Arabs  around  him  made  the  banner  of  the 
Crescent  the  symbol  of  industry  and  enlight- 
enment, the  foe  of  superstition  and  of  feudal 
tyranny  ?  or  does  he  meditate  sagely  upon 
the  past  conquests  and  triumphs  of  the  race 
of  Tartar  savages,  his  ancestors,  who  smote 
with  the  same  scimitar  Moslem  brother  and 
Christian  foe?  or  does  the  eye  of  his  mind 
revert  to  the  far-off  day  when  a  great  mer- 
chant nation  of  the  Phoenician  race  dwelt 
.gloriously  on  this  kindly  soil,  reared  a  mighty 
city  on  yon  peninsula  which  juts  into  this 
sheltered  bay,  and  defended  it  with  frowning 
citadel  upon  the  landward  side,  in  the  center 
of  which  rose  proudly  a  temple  to  iEscula- 
piu3  ? 

We  read  that  in  the  Carthagenian  capital 
dwelt  a  population  of  700,000  ;  that  it  was 
the  greatest  commercial  emporium  of  the 
world  :  that  it  was  the  seat  of  manufactures 


and  the  mechanic  arts ;  that  it  derived  vast 
wealth  from  the  import  of  precious  metals; 
that  it  gathered  tribute  from  many  subject 
lands  and  that  the  armies  and  navy  of 
Carthage  contended  for  empire  with  all- 
powerful  Rome  in  three  dreadful  wars,  till, 
in  the  second  century  before  Christ,  the  great 
mart  of  commerce  and  of  industry  fell  before 
the  legions  of  Scipio  the  younger,  and  was 
utterly  demolished  that  the  mistress  of  the 
world  might  know  no  rival 

After  a  century  of  desolation,  another 
Carthage  rose  above  the  ruins  of  the  old,  and 
in  this  city  was  planted  the  most  important 
of  the  Christian  bishoprics  of  Africa.  The 
great  names  of  Cyprian  and  Tertullian  are 
associated  with  the  second  Carthage,  and  they 
teach  the  faith  of  the  Holy  Nazarene  in  tem- 
ples built,  doubtless,  from  the  fragments  of 
pagan  fanes. 

Then,  in  the  fifth  century,  comes  the  Van- 
dal Genseric,  and  makes  Carthage  the  capi- 
tal of  his  Afric  kicgdom.  In  another  hun- 
dred years,  the  Roman  General  Belisarius 
subjects  it  once  more  to  the  Imperial  sway  of 
the  world  empire  ;  but,  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, when  Rome  can  no  longer  hold  and 
guard  her  subject  provinces,  comes  the  Arab 
with  the  conquering  banner  of  the  Prophet, 
and,  with  the  oft-repeated  assertion  of  the 
unity  of  God,  sweeps  mercilessly  away  a  cor- 
rupted Christianity  from  all  the  lands  of 
North  Africa,  and  destroys  beyond  resurrec- 
tion the  city  of  Carthage.  Ruined  and  buried 
beneath  the  debris  of  many  ages,  the  traveler 
now  walks  inquiringly  over  the  uncertain 
site,  gathering  assurance  from  the  broken 
arches  of  an  aqueduct  which  once  brought 
water  from  the  mountains  to  cool  the  lips  of 
the  city  by  the  sea. 

To  our  pfreat  Centennial  show  has  come  the 
little  regency  of  Tunis,  presenting  to  our  con- 
sideration the  peculiar  wares,  the  costumes, 
the  arms,  the  golden  trappings  of  the  cava- 
lier, the  trinkets  and  the  agricultural  pro- 
ductions of  the  state  which  occupies  the  site 
of  ancient  Carthage. 

The  space  in  the  Main  Building  allotted  to 
Tunis  is  quite  small,  and  lies  between  that  of 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  on  the  south  and  Den- 
mark on  the  north.  Entering  it  from  the 
west,  the  first  object  that  arrests  my  attention 
is  a  most  interesting  reminder  that  this  state 
does,  indeed,  claim  the  mouldering  ashes  of 
dead  and  buried  Carthage.  Firmly  fixed  in 
a  walnut  frame-work,  about  8  by  JO  feet  in 
dimensions,  is  a  portion  of  the  mosaic  pave- 
ment of  an  old  Carthagenian  temple  dedicated 
to  Diana.  It  was  found  in  close  proximity 
to  the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Astaite,  the  Juno 
of  the  Phoenicians. 

Says  the  printed  label :  "  In  this  vicinity 
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there  appears  to  have  been  a  temple  dedicated 
to  Diana,  and  this  lion  formed  part  of  the 
pavement  of  the  temple.  Every  other  repre- 
sentation on  this  vast  pavement  had  relation 
either  to  the  chase  or  to  wild  beasts.  Through 
the  ignorance  of  the  native  workmen,  or  their 
inability  to  handle  easily  broken  objects, 
every  one  was  hopelessly  destroyed  in  the  at- 
tempt at  removal  except  the  lion,  which  is 
the  only  object  which  was  successfully  taken 
up." 

"  The  boldness  of  design,  and  the  exquisite 
execution  of  this  work,  assign  it  to  the  most 
flourishing  period  of  Carthage :  the  coloring, 
attitude,  position  and  bend  of  every  limb,  ex- 
hibit the  masterly  skill  of  the  artist." 

I  should  say  the  workmanship  of  this  frag- 
ment appears  about  equal  to  that  of  the  Pom- 
peian  pavements  as  the  excavators  reveal 
them.  Certainly  the  rampant  lion  has  a 
direfully  expressive  visage,  and  his  dread 
claws  do  rend  the  prostrate  horse  (?)  with 
true  leonine  energy,  while  streams  of  blood 
are  flowing  from  the  wounds.  The  observer 
gains  by  retiring  a  little  to  the  distance,  in 
order  to  get  a  good  view  of  this  interesting 
and  spirited  antique.  The  expression  is  then 
excellent ;  $5,000  is  the  price  asked  for  this 
valuable  relic  of  old  Carthage,  and  one  of  the 
persons  in  charge  of  the  Tunis  exhibit  in- 
forms me  that  there  have  been  already  sev- 
eral offers  for  it  from  various  institutions. 

An  ugly  chasm  in  one  side  of  the  mosaic 
reminds  everybody  of  the  act  of  vandalism, 
of  which  a  woman  visitor  was  recently  guilty. 
She  actually  succeeded  in  digging  out  several 
of  the  little  cubes  of  stone  which  make  the 
ground-work  of  the  picture,  and  was  carrying 
them  away  when  she  was  detected,  arrested 
by  a  guard,  gave  up  the  absurd  spoil,  was 
well  frightened  and  then  allowed  to  go  on  her 
way  without  further  retribution.  Perhaps 
this  experience  will  deter  her  from  further 
depredations  at  the  Exposition. 

Now,  what  else  has  Tunis  to  show  ?  Rich 
Turkish  garments,  all  splendid  with  silver 
and  golden  embroidery;  barbaric  instruments 
of  music  such  as  we  have  often  seen  and  heard 
in  the  land  of  the  Nile ;  a  gorgeous  array  for 
the  cavalier  ;  the  delicate  gauzy  vestments  of 
the  bride,  the  litter  on  which  she  is  borne 
upon  her  marriage  day ;  gold  embroidered 
and  fringed  fezes,  scarfs,  shawls  and  em- 
broidered goods,  and  silver  plate  belonging 
to  the  special  department  of  the  Bey. 

Seated  under  the  round  arch  of  the  gilded 
saracenic  pavilion  I  recognize  a  friend,  and, 
pausing  to  exchange  greetings,  find  to  my 
surprise  that  she  is  temporarily  replacing  the 
Commissioner  of  Tunis,  and  that  she  is,  for 
the  time,  high  priestess  of  this  temple  of 
Oriental  industry.    This  is  getting  a  good 


inside  view  of  the  Centennial  Exposition,  anc 
I  congratulate  my  friend  upon  her  position  aJ 
revealer  of  mysteries.  Together  we  walfel 
around  and  examine,  somewhat  at  leisure,  th<| 
hand-made  finery,  all  rich  with  gold  anc| 
silver,  and  inquire  into  the  prices  thereof 
This  resplendent  saddle  and  other  equestriai 
trappings,  magnificent  enough  for  the  Be\ 
himself,  is  valued  at  $750.  I  can  imagine  the 
fleet,  slender  steed  of  the  desert,  with  the  prouc 
Pasha  seated  upon  this  throne  like  saddle 
himself  arrayed  in  all  the  barbaric  splendor 
of  crimson  and  gold,  frowning  scornfully  oi 
the  benighted  Giaour  who  acknowledges  no 
that  Allah  alone  is  Allah  ;  for  have  I  not  seei 
the  like  in  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs. 

My  attention  is  called  to  the  slender  bottles 
about  the  size  of  an  average  little  finger 
which  contain  the  otto  of  rose  and  of  sanda 
wood.  These  find  much  readier  sale  thai 
most  of  the  articles  on  exhibition,  and  ar 
said  to  be  no  dearer  than  is  just  and  reason 
able.  Their  fragrance  can  be  perceived,  sa; 
some,  through  all  barriers,  but  I  did  not  de 
tect  it. 

The  gilded  lanterns  of  many-colored  glass 
which  hang  aloft  in  the  Moorish  arches 
crowned  with  the  golden  crescent,  are  a  veri 
noticeable  Oriental  feature  of  the  exhibit 
and  so  are  the  terra  cotta  pipes,  with  lonj 
bamboo  stems  and  bone  mouth-piece,  whiel 
find  lodgement  on  brackets  on  the  wall.  Th 
walls  are  hung  with  tapestry  of  a  rude  sorl 
which  has  doubtless  many  merits  not  discern 
ible  to  the  uninitiated  in  Tunisian  mysteries 
Gay  hand  embroideries,  just  such  as  I  hav 
seen  in  the  bazaars  of  Constantinople  and  ii 
Cairo,  lie  temptingly  around  awaiting  pui 
chasers;  but  this  pretty  jewel-case,  made  c 
an  ostrich  egg,  and  decked  with  seemin| 
pearls,  is  more  fascinating  to  me.  The  pon 
derous  beads  of  amber  are  valuable,  and  ii 
keeping  with  the  other  useless  articles  of  lux 
ury  around. 

But  we  have  reached  the  sleeping  (?)  apan 
ment  for  the  lazy  lords  of  this  dreamy  lane 
and  pause  to  take  an  inventory  of  the  hand 
some  hangings,  the  broad,  low  couches,  th 
nargileh,  and  the  little  inlaid  bedside  stoe 
for  the  coffee  service,  adapted  to  the  needs  c 
the  Turk — too  lazy  to  rise  and  sit  erect  whil 
he*  pips  the  tiny  cup. 

A  meagre  array  of  agricultural  produc 
in  little  bags  claims  our  attention,  and  w 
find  the  cereals  and  the  other  food  plants  o 
the  country  similar  to  those  of  Egypt,  thoug 
in  much  less  variety.  I  am  kindly  permitte 
to  carry  specimens  away  with  me  as  memorial 

Very  pretty,  really  beautiful,  indeed,  ai 
the  coffee  services  of  curiously-wrought  silve 
and  the  intricate  filagree  work  of  the  sarr 
material,  which  seems  intended  for  kindre 
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ises.  There  are  candlesticks  which  would 
tempt  a  connoiseur,  but  when  I  inquire  about 
,;hem,  am  disappointed  to  be  told  that  these 
highly-wrought  things  are  of  Indian  manu- 
facture, not  at  all  the  work  of  the  Tunis  arti- 
san.   The  weapons  of  war,  swords  and  mus- 


kets exhibited  by  the  Bey,  are  also  of  delicate 
,  ,md  elaborate  workmanship,  and  we  are  re- 
Jminded  that  these  blades  are  of  fine  Damascus 
keel,  uniting  wondrous  hardness  with  wondrous 
flexibility. 

Before  taking  leave  of  Tunis  I  am  recom- 
mended to  go  out  into  the  passage  between 
'this  department  and  the  Hawaiian  Pavilion, 
;eeDand  note  the  remarkable-looking  agricultural 
implements  of  the  Moor.    The  plow  is  all  of 
wood,  except  an  iron  wedge-like  point,  about 
ten  inches  long,  and  can  only  scratch  a  nar- 
row line  in  the  earth,  having  no  power  to 
Daiturn  over  the  soil.    Fork,  rake  and  spade  are 
arfall  of  wood,  and  are  hand  work  of  the  rudest 
kind.    But  the  most  curious  implement  of 
%11  is  a  wooden,  boat  like  sled,  having  the  flat 
^'bottom  armed  with  sharp  flints,  and  knives 
of  iron  for  threshing  the  grain.    We  can 
aS8 imagine  the  grain  stack  in  the  open  field,  and 
aes'&  smooth  threshing  floor  of  earth  around  it. 
erJThe  sheaves  are  laid  down  in  proper  position, 
]lt  and  an  ox  harnessed  to  the  threshing  sled, 
Hon  which  sits  the  turbaned  Moor  to  give  due 
™  force  to  the  machine,  and  round  and  round 
%hey  go  till  all  the  golden  grain  is  torn  from 
or'its  attachments  and  lies  upon  the  earth  ready 
!ra  to  be  gathered  as  the  lawful  spoil  of  man. 
'Ka    How  happens  it  that  the  disciples  of  the 
W(iArab  prophet  are  so  painfully  unprogressive  ? 
!'D  We  know  that  in  the  middle  ages,  when  war- 
)Urfare  and  plunder  desolated  and  barbarized 
0  Europe,  the  Saracen,  his  conquests  over,  cul- 
tivated the  arts  of  peace,  became  the  pioneer 
and  instructor  in  the  useful  arts,  asserted  the 
"jdignity  of  labor,  built  .splendid  cities  along 
"  the  African  coast,  wove  rich  fabrics  of  wool, 
cotton  and  silk,  wrought  skillfully  in  the 
metals,  making  the  famous  steel  of  Damas- 
cus and  devising  the  finest  and  costliest  jew- 
elry of  the  age.    Fragments  of  architecture 
llii  yet  remain,  attesting  the  taste  and  splendor 
of  the  golden  days  of  the  good  Caliph,  Har- 
oun  al  Raschid.    It  is  claimed  that  common 
schools   and   colleges  originated  with  the 
Arab3,  and  that  the  wise  caliphs  were  ardent 
friends  of  popular  education,  Haroun  al  Ras: 
chid  decreeing  that  a  free  school  should  be 
attached  to  every  mosque. 

All  this  glory  of  the  dawning  seems  to  have 
long  since  passed  away,  and  the  dreams  of 
culture  and  progress,  which  had  their  birth 
in  the  brain  of  the  desert  sages  of  Arabia, 
have  found  fulfillment  among  the  rude  bar- 
barous races  who  were  at  that  time  desperate- 
ly contending  with  feudal  tyrants,  and  with 


ecclesiastical  bigotry  in  the  rough  forest  coun- 
try of  Northern  Europe.  S.  R. 

To  the  Editors  of  Friends'  Intelligencer  : 
Flushing,  L.  I.,  Eighth  mo.  16,  1876. 

I  have  been  often  minded,  to  send  a  small 
communication  to  your  excellent  and  highly 
valued  weekly,  from  this  ancient  stronghold 
of  Quakerism,  thinking,  perhaps,  many  of 
your  numerous  readers  who  spent  their  early 
days  here,  and  are  now  scattered  over  the 
prairies  of  Iowa,  or  perhaps  farther  still,  the 
mountain  tops,  or  the  Pacific  coast,  might 
like  to  read  how  this  fertile,  and  in  many  ways, 
favored  region — which  must  often  occupy 
their  thoughts  and  memories — was  faring. 
And  perhaps  uppermost  in  those  thoughts 
and  memories,  may  be  the  ancient  meeting- 
house, and  the  numerous  friends  and  neigh- 
bors with  whom  they  once  gathered.  . 

Flushing  town  fifty  years  ago,  was,  as  you 
and  they  probably  know,  seven-eighths  owned 
and  occupied  by  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  who  also  probably  formed  seven- 
eighths  of  its  population  in  fact,  it  may  be  set 
down  ashaving  been  the  cradle  of  the  faith  of 
the  Society  in  the  State  of  New  York.  Then, 
as  the  writer  of  this  well  remembers,  on 
ordinary  occasions,  and  in  ordinary  weather, 
the  ancient  meeting-house— which  was  an- 
cient when  dire  revolution  vexed  the  land — 
would  be  always  filled  to  repletion  on  meeting 


But  time,  which  brings  such  changes  to  us 
all  and  to  everything  around  us,  has  caused 
that  to  be  far  from  being  the  case  now,  for 
of  very  many  of  those  who  then  occupied 
those  venerated  seats,  the  mortal  remains 
quietly  repose  nigh  the  old  meeting-house., 
where  in  life  they  loved  so  well  to  gather. 
There  are  comparatively  but  few  whose  rest- 
ing places  are  marked  by  a  small  monument, 
while  of  almost  countless  numbers  the  spot 
they  occupy  is  unknown ;  some  probably 
have  died  in  other  places  and  in  distant 
lands,  and  many  have  sought  homes  afar  off. 

There  is  no  resident  member  who  seems 
endowed  with  power  to  make  oral  communi- 
cation, but  sometimes  the  meeting  is  visited 
by  a  non-resident  minister,  when,  if  notice  of 
the  expected  visit  is  given,  the  house  puts  on 
somewhat  its  ancient  appearance.  The  ordi- 
nary First-day  gatherings,  though  far  from 
being  large,  are  truly  solemn,  and  at  the  close, 
the  genial  element — always  characteristic  of 
Friends'  meetings — prevails  in  full,  and 
"  Each  for  others  welfare  kindly  speer." 
A  deep  and  fervent  resolution  seems  de- 
cidedly to  pervade  that  the  meeting  shall 
be  kept  up!  the  fire  kept  burning  and  the 
hearth  swept,  in  the  hope  that  the  children 
will  return. 
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There  are  members  in  full  standing  resid- 
ing within  easy  riding  distance,  with  the 
appliances  for  doing  so,  and  within  easy 
walking  distance  also,  who,  if  they  were 
more  carefnl  always  to  attend  when  health 
and  weather  permitted,  would,  to  say  the 
least,  add  to  its  numbers.  Then  there  are 
probably  scores  of  persons  residing  around, 
who  were  brought  up  in  the  practice  of  at- 
tending Friends'  Meetings,  who  fervently 
believe  it  a  system  of  religion  which  con- 
tains the  pearl  of  great  price,  and  who  do  not 
believe  in  or  attend  any  other ;  who  deny  the 
necessity  of  a  hired  minister,  or  a  paid  choir, 
or  a  gorgeous  place  of  worship  ;  these  would 
make  the  ancient  edifice  wear  a  smiling  aspect 
and  add  to  the  social  religious  element. 

I  ask  all  such  absentees,  as  they  sit  lolling 
at  their  ease  on  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
perhaps  reading  the  secular  Sunday  paper, 
to  ponder  on  what  their  feelings  would  be 
were  that  ancient  gathering  place 

li  Close  sealed   and  abandoned  to  darkness  and 
gloom." 

A  gathering  place,  whose  foundation  was 
laid,  and  whose  walls  were  raised  and  sus- 
tained amid  patiently  borne  persecution,  such 
as  we  in  our  day  fail  to  realize,  and  can 
scarcely  conceive  of. 

But  I  have  talked  so  long  about  the  meet- 
ing and  the  meeting-house,  that  there  is  no 
time  left  to  tell  the  wandering  children  of 
this  place  about  the  fine,  wide,  tree-shaded 
avenues  that  have  grown  up  since  they  left, 
— flagged  and  lighted  with  gas,  and  betterstill, 
the  jets  of  pure  water  from  old  friend  Bowne's 
ancient  lake  at  Bayside,  that  spring  forth 
wherever  desired,  to  lay  the  dust,  cool  the 
air  and  moisten  the  parched  throat,  and  far 
better  still,  the  high  moral  tone — the  fruit  of 
its  Quaker  origin — that  is  shown  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  its  government  and  the  con- 
duct of  its  inhabitants,  over  that  of  all  other 
villages  within  the  writer's  knowledge. 

All  of  which  must  now  be  deferred  and  is 
perhaps  as  well  omitted,  as  quite  likely  the 
whole  fruit  of  this  summer  morning's  labor, 
will  be  lowered  gently  into  that  grave  of  so 
much  wasted  brain-work — the  editors'  waste- 
basket.  _  D.  D.  W. 

NATIONAL  TEMPERANCE  SOCIETY. 

The  press  of  other  matter  connected  with 
our  own  Religious  Society  has  prevented  our 
giving  earlier  attention  to  this  important  in- 
terest. We  present  herewith  an  abstract  of 
the  "  Eleventh  Annual  Report "  of  the  So- 
ciety, believing  that  our  readers  will  be  glad 
to  know  something  of  its  workings  : 

"  The  past  year,  which  completes  the  first 


century  of  our  national  existence,  and  \ 
the  semi-centennial  of  the  temperance  refo 
has  been  one  of  profound  interest  and  enc( 
agement.    Despite  the  universal  depress  n 
in  business  and  the  prevalent  financial  \u 
barrassment,  the  National  Temperance 
ciety  and  Publication  House  has  issued  ; 
circulated  a  larger  aggregate  of  tempera 
literature  than  ever  before,  and  its  varijs 
agencies  of  public  missionary  effort  have  b 
continued  with  undiminished  activity. 

"  A  great  awakening  of  religious  inter 
experienced  throughout  the  land,  has  resc 
from  the  pathway  of  ruin,  drawn  therein 
the  illusory  drink-temptation,  thousands 
imperiled  souls.  A  distinctive  tempera 
revival,  partaking  largely  of  a  religious  cl 
acter,  and  known  as  the  reform  moveme 
has  aroused  a  greatly  increased  interest  in 
cause  of  temperance  in  many  localities,  i 
has  converted  and  solemnly  pledged  la 
numbers  to  total  abstinence. 

"The  woman's  Christian  temperance wc 
the  forerunner,  as  a  crusade  of  prayer  £ 
appeal,  of  the  prevalent  widespread  religi 
and  temperance  revival,  has  been  contim: 
with  some  modification  of  methods,  but  wfh1 
great  usefulness  and  efficiency.  The  seve 
national  and  international  orders,  which  ( 
brace  nearly  a  million  in  their  members! 
have  labored  with  characteristic  vigilance  £ 
steadily  increasing  power  for  good. 

"  The  work  among  the  children  in  Sabba  i 
schools  and  in  juvenile  temperance  organi 
tions  has  been  an  important  feature  of 
year. 

In  the  sphere  of  scientific  inquiry,  th 
has  been  a  commendable  activity,  both  in  > 
own  country  and  abroad,  with  a  pronoun  jdf j 
verdict  against  the  use  of  alcoholic  liqu< 
whether  in  the  milder  form  of  beer,  wine  i 
cider,  or  the  stronger  liquors,  as  beverages 
"  The  economic  aspect,  through  the  gigai 
frauds  of  whiskey  distillers  and  dealers  £|d|»j 
corrupted  public  officials  against  the  pul 
revenue,  has  had  unwonted  consideration, 
distinguished  senator'has  declared  in  the  S|-jE 
ate  of  the  United  States  his  readiness  to  de^  e 
other  means  of  public  revenue,  and  arraigi 
the  liquor  traffic  as  'the  gigantic  crim* 
crimes.'    The  whole  question  of  the  natio 
responsibility  for  and  duty  towards  the  crimi 
traffic  has  attained  a  greater  prominence  s 
had  a  more  thoghtful  consideration  in 
Congress  of  the  United  States  than  in  $ 
previous  year.    In  the  legislatures  of 
States,  though  the  liquor  traffic  has  occasi 
ed  extensive  agitation,   legislative  actii 
either  in  the  direction  of  concessions  to 
traffic  or  of  advance  legislation  for  its  m 
effectual  restraint  and  suppression,  has  t 
great  extent  been  held  in  abeyance. 
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The  issue  between  the  friends  and  oppo- 
nents of  the  liquor  traffic  is,  however,  rapidly 
01  nd  inevitably  maturing  for  early  practical 
^judication  by  statesmen  and  legislators. 
"Liquor dealers'  organizations   now  em- 
race  the  whole  country  with  the  avowed  pur- 
ose  of  maintaining  at  all  hazards  an  alleged 
vested  right '  in  the  liquor  traffic.    To  this 
rJ]id,  the  question  is  by  them  forced  into  pol- 
"  ics.    To  thoughtful  observers  it  is  obvious 
lat  an  '  irrepressible  conflict '  is  impending 
1  which  a  truce  is  improbable. 
|  Important  testimonies  have  been  declared 
uring  the  year  against  the  liquor  traffic  and 
l  favor  of  total  abstinence  by  various  re- 
gious  bodies,  and  much  efficient  aid  to  the 
mperance  cause  has  been  rendered  by  the 
iligious  press. 

"  Each  succeeding  year  but  serves  to  devel- 
j  ip  into  clearer  view  in  its  several  aspects  the 
reat  magnitude  and  far-reaching  eonse- 
uences  of  the  temperance  reform,  the  peril 
volved  if  it  be  neglected,  the  manifold 
essings  which  it  will  vouchsafe  to  the  nation 
it  be  nurtured  and  faithfully  prosecuted  to 
triumphant  consummation.  The  gratifying 
jrogress  of  the  past,  despite  great  obstacles, 
a  guarantee  that  under  divine  guidance, 
e  have  but  to  press  onward  with  an  abiding 
ith  and  vigorous  endeavor  to  reap  an  ulti- 
late  harvest  of  complete  victory. 
R  Notwithstanding  the  severe  depression  in 
iisiness  circles  and  the  financial  pressure  of 
le  times,  the  Society  has  made  more  progress 
tue  last  twelve  months  than  in  any  former 
3ar  of  its  existence.  As  its  work  becomes 
thrown,  its  influence  widens  and'  extends,  its 
ablications  increase  in  number,  circulation 
id  power  among  all  classes  in  the  corn- 
unity.  . 

|  The  effort  to  win  men  to  sobriety  and  to- 
1  abstinence  is  greatly   hindered   and  in 
any  ways  totally  neutralized  by  the  gross 
norance  which  prevails  in  the  community 
.  relation  to  the  nature  and  effects  of  alcohol 
)on  the  system,  and  the  sanction  given  to 
e  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating 
juors  by  the  State  and  National  govern- 
ments.   Before  much  headway  can  be  made 
lessenimg  the  number  of  individuals  who 
atioijie  such  beverages,  public  opinion  and  statu- 
ry  laws  must  be  changed  in  both  the  above 
irticulars.    At  the  organization  of  this  so- 
t(ety,  the  following  wa3  laid  down  as  among 
J  platform  of  principles  : 

In  warring  upon  drunkenness  and  the 
•inking  usages  of  society,  we  lay  down  cer- 
in  fundamental  principles  as  the  basis  of 
tfir  action.  First,  we  base  our  opposition  to 
Qi(  e  use  of  alcoholic  beverages  on  the  clear, 
Hid  fact  that  alchoholic  drinks,  whether  fer- 


mented or  distilled,  are  slow  but  certain 
poison.' 

"  In  attempting  to  prove  this  proposition  we 
found,  so  far  as  literature  was  concerned,  al- 
most nothing  of  a  scientific  authority  in  the 
country.  The  medical  profession,  with  here 
and  there  an  exception,  continued  the  con- 
stant practice  of  prescribing  its  U3e  for  almost 
every  disease  and  symptom  of  disease  imag- 
inable. 'Stimulants'  were  prescribed  so  fre- 
quently and  so  universally  that  very  many 
became  '  their  own  doctor  '  in  this  respect, 
and  intoxicants  of  every  name  and  nature 
were  in  great  demand  1  as  a  medicine.'  "  .  . 

Among  the  recent  publications  of  the  So- 
ciety the  new  and  valuable  work  by  Dr. 
Richardson,  "Six  Lectures  on  Alcohol,"  is 
specially  mentioned.  "It  contains  the  six 
justly  celebrated  lectures  known  as  the  '  Can- 
tor Lectures/  delivered  a  few  months  ago  be- 
fore the  Society  of  Arts  by  Benjamin  A.Rich- 
ardson, M.  A.,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  of  London, 
with  an  introduction  by  Dr.  Willard  Parker, 
of  New  York.  These  lectures  are  from  the 
stand  point  of  a  medical  practitioner  and  a 
man  of  science,  bound  to  no  society  and  re- 
sorting to  no  special  pleading.  The  topics 
discussed  are  profoundly  interesting  to  the 
individual,  to  society  and  to  the  race."  .    .  . 

Another  book  entitled  "  Our  Wasted  Re- 
sources," is  highly  commended.  "It  was 
written  by  Wm.  Hargreaves,  M.  D.,  of  Phil- 
adelphia, who  has  given  many  years  of  re- 
search and  study  to  the  statistics  upon  this 
question,  the  lessons  they  teach  and  the  bear- 
ings they  have  upon  the  great  reform  and  the 
vital  interest  and  prosperity  of  our  country.  Ifc 
gives  from  official  sources  the  figures  showing 
our  national  wealth  of  agriculture,  manufac- 
tures, trade  and  commerce,  railways,  mines, 
fisheries,  etc.;  the  number  of  persons  employed, 
wages  paid,  etc.,  showing  the  vast  resources  of 
the  country  and  how  developed. 

"  It  also  presents  in  strong  contrast  in  the 
well  authenticated  statistics  of  the  liquor 
traffic,  showing  the  quantity  and  cost  of  intox- 
icating drinks,  the  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed in  their  manufacture  and  sale,  the 
expenditures  for  crime  and  pauperism  caused 
by  the  drink  traffic,  and  the  material  benefit 
which  would  accrue,  especially  to  the  laboring 
classes,  to  the  cause  of  education  and  religion, 
and  the  ease  with  which  our  national  deb1: 
could  be  paid  if  the  great  drink-waste  were 
stopped.  It  is  a  book  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance to  the  tax  payer,  the  voter,  the  legisla- 
tor, the  journalist,  clergyman  and  temper- 
ance speaker,  and  should  be  placed  in  every 
public  and  private  library  in  the  laud.    .    .  . 

"  The  many,  constantly  increasing,  and 
urgent  calls  for  facts,  statistics  and  appeals 
for  gratuitous  circulation   throughout  the 
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community  demand  more  attention  than  the 
subject  has  hitherto  received.  The  first  great 
work  of  the  Society  after  its  organization  was 
to  create  a  temperance  literature.  There  was 
nothing  worthy  the  name  at  the  time.  The 
Society  had  no  funds  even  to  pay  for  copy- 
right and  stereotyping  and  preparing  it  for 
press.  Over  $60,000  has  already  been  spent 
in  this  part  of  the  preparatory  work ;  and 
although  at  the  present  only  on  the  threshold 
of  the  discussion,  yet  we  have  documents  and 
publications  of  so  many  different  varieties  as 
to  meet  the  pressing  and  preliminary  needs 
and  do  a  great  work  in  the  community. 

"As  yet  we  have  received  no  funds  for 
special  gratuitous  work.  The  general  work 
of  the  Society,  however,  is  mainly  gratuitous. 
Its  two  monthly  papers  are  published  at  a 
loss  of  from  five  to  ten  thousand  dollars  per 
year,  and  many  of  the  books,  tracts  and 
pamphlets  at  cost,  or  less  than  cost,  of  publi- 
cation. There  has  been,  however,  over  twen- 
ty-five hundred  dollars'  worth  of  publications 
distributed  gratuitously  in  answer  to  earnest 
appeals  from  different  parts  of  the  country  the 
past  year.  The  need  of  money  for  this  special 
purpose  never  was  so  urgent  as  at  the  present 
time. 

"  A  space  seven  feet  by  four  has  been  as- 
signed to  this  Society  in  the  Main  Exhibition 
Building  in  Philadelphia,  among  the  publish 
ing  houses  and  national  societies,  to  display 
their  publications.  Although  the  location 
assigned  us  by  the  committee  is  not  what  the 
Society  should  have  received,  yet  a  book-case 
and  counter  have  been  erected  as  favorably 
as  possible  in  the  limited  space  allowed,  to 
make  a  temperance  exhibit  which  shall  in 
part  offset  the  liquor  dealers'  display  and  be 
a  standing  protest  against  their  nefarious 
traffic.  All  our  book3  and  specimens  of  tracts 
and  papers  will  be  shown  and  the  stomach- 
plates,  showing  the  effects  of  alcohol,  will 
have  a  prominent  position  and  will  be  a  con- 
tinuous and  impressive  lecture  and  admoni- 
tion throughout  the  six  months  to  many 
millions  of  people.  It  may  be  that  the  little 
leaven  may  leaven  the  whole  lump." 

To  be  continued. 


Selected. 
PRAISE. 

"  I  will  praise  the  Lord  at  all  times." 

0  Thou  whose  bounty  fills  my  cup 
With  every  blessing  meet ; 

1  give  Thee  thanks  for  every  drop, 
The  bitter  and  the  sweet. 

I  thank  Thee  for  the  desert  road, 

And  for  the  river  side  ; 
For  all  Thy  goodness  has  bestowed, 

And  all  Thy  grace  denied. 

I  thank  Thee  for  the  smile  and  frown, 
And  for  the  gain  and  loss  ; 


I  bless  Thee  for  the  future  crown, 
And  for  the  present  cross. 

I  praise  Thee  for  the  wing  of  love 
Which  stirred  my  worldly  nest ; 

And  for  the  stormy  cloud  which  drove 
The  flutterer  to  Thy  breast. 

I  bless  Thee  for  the  glad  increase, 
And  for  the  exceeding  joy; 

And  for  this  calm  and  settled  peace, 
Which  nothing  can  destroy. 


THE  SPRING  ON  HOUSE  ISLAND,  MANCHEST 

BY  C.  A.  BARTOL. 

Beneath  salt  waves,  at  depths  unknown, 
In  hidden  seams  the  streamlets  ran  ; 

Through  rocky  cleftsttheir  waters  rose 
This  ragged  gorge  to  smooth  and  span. 

The  circumvented  ocean  rails, 

And  storms  the  basin  at  its  brim  ; 

Its  face  without  a  wrinkle  smiles, — 
It  keeps  the  fort,  that  granite  rim  ; 

While,  at  the  thundering  billow's  base, 
Which  quivers  as  they  rave  and  beat, 

With  answer  soft  it  trickles  down 
In  endless  bounty  from  its  seat. 

The  dog-star,  raging  on  its  way, 

Makes  of  the  earth  a  withered  leaf; 

A  mote  within  the  scorching  ray 
That  smites  afar  the  field  and  reef. 

The  flowers  fall  with  the  sinking  wells, 
The  grass  grows  yellow  on  the  plain, 

Sun-stricken  men  drop  by  the  way; 
The  cattle's  low  is  prayer  for  rain. 

As,  mocking  with  their  draught  of  brine 
The  ample  tides  still  ebb  and  flow, 

Across  the  bay,  'mid  shifting  winds, 
Again  my  reeling  boat  I  row. 

My  spring's  clear  look  unchanged  appea 

Its  level  the  horizon's  line; 
Holding  its  cup  at  Nature's  door, 

Of  better  drink  than  cellared  wine. 

Supply  how  constant  and  serene! 

Reflection  of  some  heavenly  mood, 
Set  even  with  the  arching  sky, 

Unlowered  like  Niagara's  flood. 

Oh,  find  thy  level  in  my  heart! 

Thou  living  fountain  of  the  soul ; 
The  ceaseless  craving  in  me  cool, 

And  make  my  stony  breast  thy  bowl  1 

Then,  on  this  sounding  main  of  life, 

As  each  wayfarer  passes  by, 
My  silent  offering  for  his  thirst 
Shall  be  thy  grace  and  purity. 
-Boston  Daily  Advertiser. 


It  is  true,  as  a  recent  writer  has  said, 
we  get  as  we  give.    It  is  the  law  of  life. 


we  dispense,  we  receive,  both  in  quantity  fop 
kind.    Shutting  ourselves  within  ourse*  ' 
we  find  all  else  shut  out.    Opening  our 
to  other  life,  we  find  that  other  life  ope: 


to  us. 
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Frosty  Mines. — The  American  Journal  of 
Science  and  Arts  contains  an  account  of  a 
curious  fact  that  the  miners  in  Clear  Creek 
county,  Colorado,  have  discovered.  It  is 
particularly  noticeable  in  the  Stevens  Mine, 
about  12,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
on  McClellan  Mountain.  After  a  depth  or 
distance  of  ninety  feet  from  the  surface,  the 
crevice  matter,  in  which  the  silver  is  found, 
is  frozen  solid.  Summer  and  winter  have  no 
i  visible  effect  to  change  its  temperature,  nor 
is  ever  there  any  perceptible  thaw.  Pick  and 
drill  fail  to  work  the  frozen  mass,  and  the 
only  way  the  workmen  proceed  is  to  kindle  a 
large  fire  at  night  against  the  matter  and  in 
the  morning  to  pick  at  the  disintegrated  ore. 
After  this  curious  fashion  the  mine  has  been 
profitably  conducted  for  two  years.  From 
ninety  feet,  where  the  cold  was  struck,  the 
tunnel  has  proceeded  inward,  now  nearly  200 
feet,  and  the  cold  is  in  no  way  diminished  as 
yet.  Other  mines  in  the  neighborhood  show 
the  same  singular  condition,  and  in  all  of 
them  the  depth  under  ground  is  such  that  the 
frost  cannot  possibly  have  penetrated  there. 
The  conclusion  reached  by  the  contributor  of 
the  article  is  that  it  is  a  relic  of  the  glacial 
era.  Whatever  its  origin,  it  is  certainly  a 
singular  and  interesting  fact,  and  the  method 
of  mining,  although  profitable,  is  as  simple 
and  primitive  as  could  well  be  devised. — 
Public  Ledger. 

The  pleasures  of  the  world  are  deceitful ; 
they  promise  more  than  they  give.  They 
trouble  us  in  seeking  them,  they  do  not  sat- 
isfy us  when  possessing  them,  and  they  make 
us  despair  in  losing  them. — Mme.  Be  Lam- 
bert. 


First  Railway  in  China. — English  and 
American  residents  in  Shanghai,  China, 
have  at  last  succeeded  in  procuring  the  con- 
struction of  an  experimental  railway  from 
Shanghai  to  Woosung,  a  distance  of  ten  miles. 
The  expense  was  limited  to  $150,000,  as  it 
was  found  difficult  to  raise  a  larger  sum  for 
an  experiment  against  which  all  the  traditions 
of  the  Chinese  were  opposed.  The  road  has 
a  very  narrow  gauge — six  feet  and  a  half — 
single  track  and  27 -pound  rails.  The  route 
presents  no  natural  obstructions,  and  this  cir- 
cumstance favors  the  cheap  construction. 
Five  miles  of  the  road  were  formally  opened 
on  the  30th  of  June,  with  much  ceremony, 
and  on  the  next  day  a  good  advertising  oper- 
ation was  performed  by  transporting  the 
Chinese  passage  free.  When,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  July,  the  five  miles  of  road  were 
opened  for  regular  business,  the  receipts  are 
reported  as  "  highly  satisfactory." 

Every  movement  by  the  projectors  has 


been  carried  on  with  the  utmost  caution. 
The  roadway  was  bought  for  a  carriage  road. 
The  first  locomotive  used  weighed  onJy  a  ton 
and  a  half,  and  the  speed  it  is  capable  of  is 
only  fifteen  miles  an  hour.  Two  other  loco- 
motives, weighing  each  nine  tons,  are  in  use 
on  the  road,  but  the  st>eed  is  kept  down  to  a 
moderate  rate,  as  the  light  rails  and  roadbed 
will  not  admit  of  very  fast  driving.  The 
boilers  of  the  engines  are  tested  to  200  pounds 
the  square  inch,  and  every  possible  precaution 
is  taken  to  insure  safety.  A  roadway  casualty 
at  the  opening  of  the  undertaking  might 
postpone  its  completion  for  an  indefinite 
period.  Two  questions  not  touched  in  the 
reports  of  the  projectors  of  the  road  remain 
for  solution  :  One  of  these  is,  how  long  it  will 
require  to  "educate"  the  Chinese  up  to  the 
point  of  being  immolated  without  complaining 
in  the  great  experiment  of  railway  speed. 
And  the  other  problem  is,  whether  Europeans 
and  Americans  are  entitled  to  less  considera- 
tion in  the  "  march  of  progress "  than  the 
"heathen  Chinee."  If  the  Shanghai  Rail- 
road can  demonstrate  the  possibility  of  safety, 
it  will  bring  the  world  in  its  debt. — Public 
Ledger. 

The  people  that  do  not  try  to  be  happy 
are  the  ones  that  are  happy.  Those  that  for- 
get all  about  themselves,  in  thinking  and 
doing  for  other  people,  find  something  so 
much  better  than  common  happiness  that  we 
give  it  a  better  name,  and  call  it  blessedness. 


From  the  Evening  Bulletin. 
SPLITTING  OF  A  TREE  BY  ELECTRICITY. 

A  few  years  ago  the  writer  was  spending  a 
summer  on  the  Hudson  river,  near  Newburgh , 
and  at  the  close  of  a  sultry  day  in  August, 
witnessed  a  most  violent  storm,  accompanied 
by  electrical  discharges  that  surpassed  in  be- 
wildering grandeur  anything  of  a  like  nature 
he  had  seen  before.  Flash  after  flash  fol- 
lowed in  rapid  succession,  until  one  more  in- 
tense than  usual  seemed  to  have  struck  the 
house  that  we  occupied,  or  in  very  near  prox- 
imity, as  it  was  stunning  in  its  effects  and  ac- 
companied by  a  peculiar  hissing  sound  not 
pleasant  to  the  ear  or  easy  to  describe.  How- 
ever, no  visible  damage  was  sustained,  and, 
like  the  storm  clouds,  the  remembrance  of 
the  occasion  passed  away,  and  was  for  the 
time  forgotten. 

About  a  month  after  the  storm  mentioned 
one  of  the  huge  white  oak  trees  that  grew 
close  to  the  river's  side  showed  unmistakable 
signs  of  distress.  The  top  withered,  the 
leaves  curled,  and  the  giant  that  had  stood 
guard  unharmed  for  so  many  centuries  over 
the  historic  memories  of  Newburgh  Bay,  was 
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seen  to  be  slowly  but  surely  yielding  up  its 
life.  But  the  cause  of  dissolution  was  not 
then  manifest. 

The  tree  died,  and  its  towering  trunk  and 
huge  naked  branches  stood  in  mournful  ma- 
jesty amid  its  companions  clothed  in  green. 
Soon  the  eyes  of  a  speculative  carpenter  were 
directed  to  the  tree,  he  wishing  to  use  the 
tall  piece  of  timber  for  a  spar. 

The  tree  was  cut  close  to  the  ground,  and 
it  fell  across  a  piece  of  plowed  meadow.  But 
sad  for  the  hope3  of  the  mechanic ;  upon  peal- 
the  bark  from  the  trunk  the  body  of  the  tree 
was  found  to  be  split  from  root  to  branch — 
not  an  uneven  fracture,  but  almost  as  smooth 
as  if  cut  with  a  saw,  the  sides  being  black- 
ened, like  a  gunpowder  explosion. 

The  tree  had  undoubtedly  received  a  pow- 
erful charge  of  electricity,  and  the  splitting 
of  the  entire  trunk  was  caused  by  the  sudden 
evaporation  of  ths  liquids  contained  in  its 
arteries,  separating  in  a  moment  the  tough 
fibre,  as  a  wedge  and  mallet  are  used  to  effect 
a  like  result,  but  at  great  expenditure  of 
labor  by  the  hand  of  man.  Strange  to  say, 
the  tree  bore  no  outward  sign  of  injury,  and 
with  the  exception  of  the  entire  trunk  being 
split  in  half,  was  sound  in  every  part. 


NOTICES. 

The  Indian  Committee  of  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting  will  meet  on  Sixth-day,  Ninth  month  15th 
(same  day  as  Representative  Committee),  at  3  P.M., 
at  Race  Street  Monthly  Meeting  Room.  The  gen- 
eral attendance  of  its  members  is  desirable.  The 
Sub-committee  on  Nominations  will  meet  at  1\  P.M. 

Jacob  M.  Ellis,  Clerk. 


A  stated  meeting  of  Committee  on  Social  Inter- 
course will  be  held  at  Race  Street  Meeting-house 
on  Sixth- day  evening,  1st  inst.,  at  8  o'clock. 

Geo.  W.  Hancock,  )  n  , 
C.  M.  Phillips,      /  Clerks' 

The  Philadelphia  First-day  School  Union  will 
hold  its  first  meeting  this  fall  on  Ninth  month  8th, 


Sixth-day  evening,  at 
phia  Meeting-house. 


8  o'clock,  at  West  Philadel- 
James  H.  Atkinson,  Clerk. 


There  will  be  a  circular  meeting  held  at  Home- 
ville,  Chester  county,  Pa.,  on  the  10th  of  Ninth 
month,  at  3  o'clock. 


ITEMS. 

The  first  day  of  the  week  is  hereafter  to  be  ob- 
served in  Japan  as  a  day  of  rest. 

It  is  said  that  the  lighting  of  school-rooms  by 
windows  on  both  sides  has  been  forbidden  in  Ger- 
many on  the  ground  that  such  an  arrangement  in- 
jures the  vision  of  the  pupil3. 

It  has  been  decided  to  light  some  of  the  luggage 
rooms  of  the  principal  railway  stations  in  Paris  by 
means  of  dectricity.  By  working  the  Graham  ma- 
chine with  three-horse  power,  as  much  light  is  ob- 
tained as  that  given  by  a  hundred  gas-lights.  The 


electric  lantern  is  placed  at  a  height  of  ten  metre 
from  the  ground,  and  sheds  a  soft,  clear  light  ove 
an  area  of  20,000  square  feet. 

Cut  flowers  which  show  signs  of  wilting,  may  b 
restored  by  cutting  off  about  half  an  inch  of  th 
stems,  and  then  placing  the  stems  in  hot  watei 
Some  one  seeing  this  recommendation  in  one  of  ou 
daily  papers,  has  tried  the  experiment  with  succes 
on  several  varieties  of  flowers,  including  heliotrope 
which  had  been  chilled.  She  has  now  a  fine  cluste 
of  pelargonium  blossoms,  exit  fifteen  days  ago,  whic 
still  look  as  fresh  as  when  first  cut. 

Water  which  has  been  kept  for  some  time  in 
state  of  ebullition  does  not  make  so  good  an  effu 
sion  of  tea  as  water  just  "upon  the  boil."  A  re 
son  for  this  is  suggested  by  a  writer  in  the  Chemicc 
News,  who  says  that  the  escape  of  dissolved  gasc 
might  possibly  account  for  the  inferiority  of  tea  ir 
fusion  made  with  long-boiled  water.  To  test  thi 
he  passed  for  ten  minutes  through  boiling  water 
stream  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  then  made  an  ii 
fusion  of  tea  with  it.  The  result  was  decided: 
better  than  when  water  wa*  employed  that  ha, 
boiled  for  the  same  length  of  time  without  the  add 
tion  of  the  C02.— Pop.  Sci.  Monthly. 

The  Spanish  Government  has  appointed  a  cor 
mission  to  inquire  into  the  physical  conditions  aii 
possibilities  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  A  profess 
of  botany  is  to  accompany  the  expedition,  to  repoj 
on  the  nature  of  the  flora  of  the  interior,  and  < 
the  condition  and  extent  of  the  forests.  A  caref 
survey  is  to  be  taken  of  the  entire  group,  and 
map,  drawn  up  on  a  large  scale,  is  in  consequen 
to  be  published.  The,  mountain  ranges  are  to  | 
the  objects  of  a  special  investigation  ;  the  height 
all  the  salient  points  is  to  be  accurately  ascertaine 
and  all  traces  of  metallic  products  to  be  noted.  T! 
officers  in  charge  of  the  expedition  are  to  take  su 
notes  of  observation  as  shall  enable  them  on  th< 
return  to  draw  up  an  exhaustive  monograph  on  t 
entire  physical  condition  of  the  islands.  It  is  to  I 
expected  that  many  branches  of  scientific  inqui 
will  profit  by  this  research  in  a  so  long  neglected  a 
most  interesting  region. — Public  Ledger. 

The  first  session  of  the  Forty-fourth  Congr 
ended  on  the  evening  of  the  15th  ult.  With  t 
exception  of  the  one  of  1849-50,  it  was  the  long 
ever  held  by  that  body.  There  were  introdu( 
during  the  session  5,150  bills  and  189  joint  reso 
tions.  Of  the  whole  number,  about  140  put 
bills,  130  private  bills,  13  public  joint  resolution 
and  5  private  resolutions  have  become  laws.  1 
following  table  will  show  the  total  amount  of  es 
of  the  general  appropriations  made,  as  compa 
with  the  several  amounts  appropriated  last  year 
1876.  1875. 

Pensions  $29,533,500  $30,000, 

Fortifications   315,000 

Military  Academy   290,065 

Consular  and  Diplom    1,158,580 

Leg.,  Ex.  and  Jud'y   15,373,960 

River  and  Harbor   5,000,000 

Deficiency   816,724 

Post-office   35,475,701 

Navy     12,740,355 

Army...,   25,987,168 

Indian   4,670,117 

Sundry  Civil   16,357,905 


850, 
364, 
1.374, 
18,902,; 
6,643,  | 
4,703, 1 
37,524,  p 
17,001,1 
27,933,13 


26,644, 


$147,719,075  $177,303 
147,7191 


Reduction  this  year  $  29,584 
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From  the  Christian  Register. 
ASPECTS  AND  PROSPECTS  OF  AMERICAN  LIFE. 

BY  BROOKE  HERFORD. 
[Continued  from  page  435.] 

One  of  my  friends  in  Chicago  said  to  me 
one  day,  "  An  American  with  a  holiday  is 
the  mo  it  miserable  man  alive.  He  doesn't 
know  what  in  the  world  to  do  with  it."  And 
it  is  just  so,  though  a  little  exaggerated.  To 
my  mind  this  is  one  of  the  deepest  dangers 
of  American  civilization,  at  present  danger- 
ous to  personal  character,  and  specially  mis- 
chievous to  the  public  welfare.  For  the 
result  is  that  for  all  those  many  works  which 
are  wanted  not  for  the  profit  of  the  individ- 
ual, but  for  the  well-being  of  the  community, 
there  is  hardly  anybody  to  draw  upon.  Men 
haven't  leisure  to  vote,  still  less  to  work  on 
committees,  to  serve  in*  public  offices,  or  do 
the  work  of  citizenship.  So  every  form  of 
public  service  is  short  handed.  Society  has 
to  fall  back  upon  paid  service  for  many  things 
which  would  be  best  done  voluntarily ;  and 
of  those  who  do  enter  into  public  work,  a 
large  proportion  do  so  as  one  of  the  means  of 
speculation.  The  natural  consequence  follows. 
Men  who  procure  positions  of  authority  in 
this  way  cannot  get  their  authority  respected 
as  it  should  be.  Men  suspect  them  even 
more  than  they  deserve.  Society  makes 
little  account  of  them.  It  seemed  to  me  all 
.through  America  as  if  people  occupying 
public  positions  were  less  thought  of,  held 
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their  positions  with  weaker  hand,  were  more 
liable  to  pressure,  less  able  to  take  an  inde- 
pendent course  than  in  England. 

The  effects  of  this  universal  element  of 
struggle,  leading  to  the  absence  of  leisure 
and  of  any  leisurely  class,  seemed  to  me  to 
come  out  in  many  matters ;  but  I  will  only 
speak  of  two  of  the  most  important,— law, 
the  administration  of  justice  and  political  life. 

Look  at  it  in  the  matter  of  law.  There 
are  two  sides  to  the  effect ;  one  a  result  of 
strength,  the  other  of  weakness.  The  strengtli 
lies  in  this :  that  American  life  seems  to  a 
large  extent  independent  of  the  restraints  of 
law,  able  to  go  on  without  them.  The  people 
are  steadily  minding  their  own  business,  goirg 
on  in  eager  ways  of  care  and  enterprise,  not 
wanting  to  meddle  with  anybody,  and  nob<  iy 
meddling  with  them.  It  seems  to  me  in 
Chicago  that  life  goes  on  much  more  steadily 
and  mechanically,  of  itself,  with  less  out&ide 
governing,  less  regulating  by  magistrates  and 
police,  than  in  England.  The  people  are 
more  a  law  unto  themselves,  more  self  reliant, 
self-contained,  and,  by  reason  of  the  wider 
education,  and  of  the  universal  and  acknowl- 
edged equality,  more  mutually  respectful.  80 
that  throughout  the  area  of  more  settled  life 
in  the  States,  it  doesn't  matter  very  much  that 
the  governing  force  is  weak,  and  that  those 
appointed  to  carry  it  out  are  less  attended  to 
than  here.  But  this  is  the  case  I  think,  and 
whenever  you  come  upon  the  lawless  elements 
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•of  American  life  you  find  this  weakness.  In 
the  States  where  the  white  and  black  races 
are  still  in  an  unsettled  relation,  and  every 
now  and  then  breaking  out  in  antagonism,  all 
through  the  frontier  States  and  out  in  the 
half  settled  West,  it  continually  seemed  to 
me  that  there  was  not  merely  the  inevitable 
^difficulty  of  having  any  organized  force  of 
law  brought  to  bear  because  of  the  extent  of 
territory,  but  the  additional  difficulty,  that 
even  where  it  is  brought  to  bear,  it  doesn't 
seem  to  have  much  force  or  weight  in  it; 
people  don't  care  much  for  it  anyway.  So 
you  find  it  eked  out  by  self-elected  "  vigilance 
committees,"  by  "  Lynch  law,"  and  by  the 
mischievous  practice  almost  universal  through 
large  stretches  of  territory,  of  every  man 
carrying  arms,  and  being  prepared  to  defend 
or  avenge  himself.  And  in  the  great  cities, 
in  the  midst  of  civilized,  organized  life, 
the  same  weakness  in  the  arm  of  law,  where 
it  is  sorely  needed  to  be  strong,  comes  out. 
We  do  not  pride  ourselves  very  much  in 
England  upon  the  promptness,  vigor,  impar- 
tiality of  our  police  and  our  courts  of  justice  ; 
but  in  America  I  constantly  find  these  re- 
ferred to  with  expressions  of  a  wish  that  you 
could  be  as  sure  of  wrong  doers  being  laid 
hold  of  and  dealt  with  as  promptly  and  fear- 
lessly. But  you  never  will  be  until  you  learn 
that  it  is  part  of  the  business  of  every  citizen 
to  take  his  part  in  those  extra,  social  works 
by  which  alone  the  life  of  great  organized 
communities  can  be  kept  going  in  wholesome 
order  and  in  strong  irresistible  justice. 

But  perhaps  it  is  in  political  life  that  this 
absence  of  leisure  and  of  a  leisurely  class, 
and  the  general  absorption  in  the  personal 
struggle  of  "  getting  on  "  tell  most  deeply 
and  mischievously.  It  is  difficut  indeed  to 
know  the  real  truth  about  the  political  life  of 
America,  because  of  the  exaggerations  and 
unscrupulousness  of  the  newspapers.  If  one 
could  believe  half  that  the  newspapers  say 
about  opposite  parties,  aye,  and  about  the 
men  of  their  own  if  they  fall  out  with  them, 
one  would  have  to  conclude  that  the  whole 
personnel  of  American  government  and 
siatemanship  is  rotten  and  corrupt  beyond  all 
telling,  Fortunately  you  cannot  believe  even 
fcalfl  Very  often  the  writers  themselves  do 
mot  believe  it.  And  still,  after  all  allowance 
lias  been  made  for  this,  I  am  afraid  that  your 
public  services  in  city  and  State  have  an 
amount  and  a  kind  of  corruption  in  them 
much  worse  than  is  ever  charged  against 
such  services  in  England.  I  have  felt  con- 
tinual]/ the  force  of  a  remark  I  once  heard, 
that  America  i3  to-day  pretty  much  in  the 
condition,  in  its  public  life,  that  England 
was  in  the  days  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who 
said  that  every  man  hal  his  price,  and  made 


corruption  his  principle  of  rule  !  Yet  evl 
if  it  is  so,  I  cannot  believe  that  it  will  [ 
always  so!  England  has  grown  out  of  it 
the  worst  elements  of  its  public  corruption 
and  I  believe  America  will  yet  do  the  sam 

I  fancy  that  some  may  be  inclined 
wonder  by  what  spirit  of  prophecy  I  c\ 
suppose  myself  gifted,  in  order  to  see  mu| 
sign  of  future  greatness  in  such  nationj 
characteristics  as  I  have  described  in  my  t^i 
previous  lectures.    For  I  haven't  given  su< 
a  very  glowing  account  of  things  in  Americ 
I  have  told  of  a  people  whose  life,  over 
large  part  of  the  country — and  that  the  pa 
which  most  gives  character  to  the  rest — is  ha 
and  struggling  and  often  almost  overmatche< 
a  people  forced  by  this  element  of  strugg 
to  leave  life  patchy  and  incomplete,  with  j 
unfinished  look  about  everything;  a  peop 
with  little  leisure  for  self-culture,  or  publ 
duty,  or  anything  but  their  personal  getti 
on,  and,  as  a  consequence,  with  wide  spre: 
corruption  in  city  and  State.    It  might  w( 
seem  to  many  of  you  as  if  there  was  nothii 
very  hopeful  about  all  this.    And  it  was 
impression  I  was  myself  hardly  prepared  fc 
The  feeling  I  had  about  America  previous 
my  visit  last  year  was  that  of  its  being 
great  nation,  grown  up  like  Jonah's  gour 
in  a  night,  to  a  sort  of  struggling  magni 
cence,  and  already  beginning  to  show  sig 
of  the  vices  which  in  Europe  we  regard 
tokens  of  national  decay.    But,  gradually- 
as  I  went  about,  and  mingled   with  | 
people's  life,  and  seemed  to  enter  more  in 
the  spirit  of  it,  and  especially  as  I  saw  mo 
of  the  great  West,— gradually  the  feeiii 
that  grew  upon  me  was  that  not  of  prem 
ture  decay,  but  of  life  not  yet  half  dev< 
oped  ;  an  air  as  of  a  giant  in  his  childho 
seemed  all  about  me ;  with  all  my  pride 
England,  I  could  not  resist  an  impressh 
that  here  was  something  on  a  larger,  strong 
scale ;  something  that  seemed  to  me  as  if 
had  in  it  to  become  eventually  the  grande 
national  development  the  world  has  ever 
seen. 

Perhaps  you  will  be  interested  to  hear  wh 
were  the  special  elements  in  your  nation 
life  which  produced  this  impression. 

I  think  the  first  and  most  prominent  el 
ment  was  the  self-reliant  power  of  your  li 
as  a  people.  Every  man  seems  rather  mo 
of  a  man  on  his  own  account  here  than  wi 
us.  If  a  merchant  here  takes  me  into 
store,  and  calls  a  clerk  to  do  something 
me,  he  introduces  me  to  the  clerk  as  polite 
as  if  he  were  one  of  the  partners.  Life  a 
through,  with  you,  seems  organized  more  ( 
the  idea  of  every  one  taking  care  of  himse 
looking  out  for  h'mself.  Nobody  shou 
come  to  America  who  can't  carry  his  ov 
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;%aggage  and  clean  his  own  boots.   The  differ- 
, 'ent  way  in  which  your  railroads  are  laid  out 
,aiand  managed — constantly  taking  this  self- 
-reliance for  granted — struck  me  as  typical 
aB1(iof  our  whole  life.    In  England  government 
'  is  mighty  careful  of  people,  looks  after  them, 
cafwon't  let  them  be  endangered,  won't  let  them 
Tun  any  risk  for  themselves.    They  will  not 
Iffllow  such  a  thing  as  a  "level  crossing,"  ex- 
^'•cept  in  some  remote  country  place.  Every 
?liyard  of  line  is  carefully  fenced  off ;  no  one 
dlc  may  walk  on  the  tracks ;  if  you  do  it  is  a  $10 
Ter  fine.    So  if  any  one  tries  to  get  on  or  off  a 
Pa  oar  while  it  is  in  motion,  $10  again!  Now 
Jailhere  I  have  never  seen  anything  but  "level 
;lie(  crossing."    You  have  them  on  your  busiest 
p  -avenues.    Nay,  you  have  the  trains  running 
"^dght  along  busy  streets  in  some  of  your 
^-cities  like  Kochester  and  Albany,  and  never 
™  a  fence  at  all  between  them  and  the  roadway 
tlllllor  sidewalk.    Out  in  the  country  there  are 
rea  hundreds  of  miles  without  any  fencing  at  all ; 
we  and  as  for  crossings — well,  it  is  every  one's 
Hi-own  lookout ;  all  you  do  is  to  have  a  notice 
s  4  board  :    "  Riilroad  crossing  ;  look  out  for 
'°j  the  cars."    And  if  anyone  gets  on  the  cars  or 
18<k)ff  while  they  are  going,  nobody  takes  any  no- 
'?  ticeofit.  An  English  parent's  first  thought  is, 
Jr(*"How  dangerous  for  the  children!"  But 
QM  there  it  is  again.    The  American  children 
'g'  seem  to  catch  this  same  spirit  of  self  reliance. 
I'  I  felt  a  sort  of  precocity  in  the  little  children 
J-  here,     They  seemed  like  little  grown  up 
'hpeop'e.    They  are  equal  to  any  emergency; 
Dl  4hey  look  you  right  in  the  face,  and  answer 
°|  you  back  to  a  word  or  a  frown  that  would 
itj  make  a  little  English  child  run  right  away, 
nj  or  sink  into  its  boots.    I  believe  it  is  nothing 
4  in  tli8  world  but  this  spirit  of  self-reliance 
)<j  moulding  life  from  its  very  beginning.    So  I 
(!  very  seldom  heard  of  any  of  them  being  run 
«  over  or  hurt.    Why,  it  seemed  to  me  that  the 
f  very  cattle  are  taught  to.  look  out  for  them- 
selves!   They   don't  get  caught  on  those 
^""cow-catchers"  as  they  used  to  do.  They 
fl|  seem  somehow  to  have  learned  that  saying  of 
George  Stephenson's,  when  he  was  asked  what 
Hi  would  happen  if  a  cow  got  in  the  way  of  a 
<|  railroad  train,  that  "  it  would  be  awkward 

for  the  coo." 
;     So,  all  through,  life  among  you  in  America 
goes  on  more  of  itself,  with  less  regulation, 
I  and  supervision,  and  helping,  and  taking 
care  of  folks.    This  is  the  characteristic  of 
life,  even  in  your  regular,  settled  parts.  As 
you  go  West  it  becomes  still  more  striking. 
The  merest  laborers  or  horse-keepers  whom  I 
«aw  about  the  little  stage  stations  in  Colorada 
and  New  Mexico,  every  man  with  his  revolver 
l)uckled  on  behind  him,  all  looked  as  if  they 
could  do  about  anything  that  came  along  to 
*  be  done — hunt,  mine,  tend  cattle,  cook, 


"shoot  at  sight"  if  need  were, — often  with  a 
bright,  kindly  eye  through  all  the  ruggedness, 
but  with  an  indescribable  air  of  keen,  ready, 
self-reliant  power. 

And  then,  next  to  the  sense  of  self-reliant 
power  in  American  life,  I  think  I  was  struck 
by  there  being  such  a  spirit  of  progress. 
"  Go  ahead  "  is  the  typical  word  of  America, 
both  for  individuals  and  communities.  I 
imagine  that  the  average  Englishman  thinks 
that  if  he  works  out  a  fair  living  on  the  level 
where  he  started,  he  does  pretty  well.  But 
I  think  the  average  American  feels  his  life  is 
a  failure  if  he  only  does  that.  So  with  com- 
munities. All  the  talk  is  about  how  much 
increase  of  population  the  next  census  will 
show,  and  whether  Chicago  has  passed  St. 
Louis,  or  San  Francisco  ha3  a  larger  hotel 
than  New  York.  Everything  must  be  a  bit 
bigger,  a  bit  further,  than  what  has  gone 
belore.  In  England,  we  first  see  that  there 
is  population,  and  then  we  make  a  railway 
for  it.  Over  here  you  lay  down  the  track 
through  the  wilderness,  plot  out  the  lands, 
and  the  population  comes  after. 

To  be  continued. 

From  The  British  Friend. 
A  SUGGESTION  ON  THE  MINISTRY. 

It  would  have  been  a  relief  if  another  hand 
had  offered  the  suggestion,  which  for  some 
years  has  seemed  worthy  the  consideration  of 
Friends  in  the  Ministry,  Those,  who  never- 
theless are  truly  of  the  upright  in  heart,  may 
extend  their  communications  from  the  mista- 
ken view  that  so  long  as  subjects  open  while 
they  are  speaking,  they  should  continue  to 
speak.  But,  seeing  that  Scriptural  subjects 
are  so  familiar  to  the  spsaker  that  they  will 
be  sure  to  present  themselves — one  leading  to 
another  in  long  succession — the  faculty  of 
perceiving  the  safe  stopping  place  is  greatly 
to  be  desired.  This  true  faculty  is  not  alto- 
gether in  merely  the  natural  closing  of  a 
subject  (which  also  may  of  course  ba  helpful 
to  a  conclusion),  but  mainly  resides  in  a 
watchful  sense  of  the  restraiuings  as  well  as 
of  the  constrainings  of  the  Spirit.  Tbere 
would  then  be  a  quick  discerning  as  to  what 
portions,  even  of  Scripture  passages,  coming 
abundantly  before  the  mind  of  the  speaker, 
were  shown  upon  by  the  light  of  requisition 
to  express  them.  And  thus,  as  to  the  use  of 
Scripture  itself  in  Ministry,  it  would  not  be 
reduced  to  the  mere  employment  of  memory. 

*■  Quench  not  the  Spirit;"  but  then  neither 
so  dilute  it  that  its  wine  is  not  only  mixed 
with,  but  lost  in,  water.  Thit  opening  of  tha 
Spirit  (to  change  the  figure)  which  should 
have  been  as  gold  in  its  weight  upon  the 
heart  of  the  hearer,  may,  when  tha  gold  is 
beaten  out  into  thin  leaf,  become  as  the  chaff 
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which  the  wind  driveth  away.  Let  it  always 
be  remembered  by  ministers  that  (as  our  late 
dear  friend,  William  Forster,  said  so  many 
years  ago)  there  may  be  "  a  large  gift  in  few 
words,  and  a  very  small  one  in  a  great  many." 
In  fact,  the  rambling  style  which  results  from 
going  on  with  what  comes  before  the  mind 
that  is  not  quick  of  understanding  to  know 
what  to  take  and  what  to  leave  (and  which 
rambling  style,  collecting  much  Scripture, 
goe3  to  increase  the  evil  of  long  sermons), 
may  pass  for  a  considerable  ministry.  Some- 
times, with  such  as  do  not  bear  in  mind  that, 
as  to  a  Ministry  of  this  sort,  the  wonder  is, 
not  that  it  should  be  capable  of  going  on,  but 
that  it  should  stop  even  when  it  does. 

William  Ball. 

From  the  Unitarian  Review. 
EMMANUEL. 
Isaiah  vii,  14,  Immaimel.     Matt,  i,  23,  Emmanuel. 

That  there  must  be  some  essential  truth 
underlying  a  word  or  a  doctrine  for  which  it 
is  supposed  to  stand,  which  keeps  challeng- 
ing thought  about  its  real  meaning  all 
through  the  Christian  centuries,  it  is  reason- 
able to  believe.  We  do  not  propose  to  re- 
open any  of  those  old  controversies,  or  to 
touch  with  rude  hand  any  view,  old  or  new, 
which  may  be  held  sacred  by  any  Christian 
believer.  We  only  wish  to  present,  in  as 
simple  and  clear  a  way  as  possible,  another 
interpretation  still,  showing  what  seems  to  us 
the  real  significance  of  the  word  in  its  ap- 
plication to  Jesus  and  to  our  Christian  faith. 

Immanuel,  or  Emmanuel,  occurs  but  three 
times  in  the  Bible ;  only  twice  as  a  proper 
name.  It  is  first  used  by  Isaiah  to  designate 
someone  to  be  born  in  or  near  his  own  time, 
whose  name  should  be  caUed  "  Immanuel," 
in  token,  apparently,  of  the  Divine  presence 
and  favor  of  which  his  advent  would  be  the 
harbinger. 

Who  the  original  subject  of  this  prophecy 
really  was,  or  whether  anyone  appeared  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  time  indicated  answering 
to  it,  does  not  appear  in  the  record,  though 
speculations  on  the  subject  are  abundant 
among  the  commentators.  But  the  writer  of 
the  first  chapter  of  the  first  gospel,  whoever 
he  was,  and  whenever  it  was  ,  written,  speaks 
of  the  birth  of  Jesus  as  the  real  fulfillment  of 
that  old  prophecy,  "  And  they  shall  call  his 
name  Emmanuel,  which,  being  interpreted, 
is,  God  with  us." 

There  is  something  very  refreshing  in  this 
new  application  of  old  prophecies.  It  shows 
faith  in  the  living  God.  It  lifts  one  up  out 
of  bondage  to  the  letter  into  the  spirit  of 
prophecy,  and  shows  how  a  great  hope,  or  a 
bright  vision  of  grood  to  come,  though  failing 
of  immediate  fulfillment,  may  yet  be  realized 


in  fullness  of  time.    We  never  get  the  rel 
meaning  of  a  prophecy  until  it  is  fulfillel 
Its  fulfillment  is  its  true  interpretation.  Not| 
ing  can  be  clearer  to  the  letter  than  that  Isaiil 
spoke  of  some  one  who  was  to  be  born  in  \ 
near  his  own  time,  whose  name  should  i 
called  Immanuel.    Nothing  can  be  clearer 
the  spirit  than  the  wonderful  fitness  of  th 
word  as  a  name  or  title  of  Jesus.  Thou^l 
given  but  once  in  the  New  Testament,  aiH 
even  then  in  a  passage  attributed  by  son 
critics  to  a  later  date,  it  is  so  singularly  si 
nificant  of  the  Spirit  and  Life  of  Jesus,  of  h 
whole  work  of  redeeming  love,  that  we  ca 
not  fail  to  see  that  it  was  the  spirit  of  prophet 
and  of  deep  spiritual  insight,  that  saw  in  t 
advent  the  real  fulfillment  of  that  old  pr 
phetic  word. 

Note  first  the  special  fitness  of  this  wor 
as  descriptive  of  what  was  most  peculiar 
the  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus.    "  His  nan 
shall  be  called  '  Emmanuel,'  '  God  with  us.' 
Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that  Jesus  livt 
in  a  wonderful  consciousness  that  God  w: 
with  him ;  not  merely  as  an  all-embracir 
law  or  a  superintending  providence,  but  i  I 
an    ever-present,  ever-guiding,  ever-lovir 
Father,  the  very  life- of  his  life,  the  soul 
his  soul;   not  dwelling  afar-off  among  tl 
stars,  but  within  him.    It  was  to  this  indwel 
ing  Spirit  of  the  Father  he  ascribed  the  trul 
he  taught,  and  the  works  of  healing,  pow<j 
and  mercy  he  wrought. 

Here  are  some  of  the  words  attributed 
him  : 

My  Father,  who  dwelleth  in  me,  He  doeth  i. 
works. 

He  that  sent  me  is  with  me.    The  Father  ha 
not  left  me  alone. 

The  words  that  I  speak  unto  you,  I  speak  not 
myself. 

I  do  nothing  of  myself,  but  as  my  Father  has 
taught  me  I  speak  these  things. 

That  ye  may  know  and  believe  that  the  Father 
in  me,  and  I  in  Him. 

These  familiar  passages  are  enough  to  sho 
how  profound  and  clear  in  the  soul  of  Jesi 
was  the  consciousness  of  "  God  with  him." 

Bearing  this  in  mind,  we  have  a  clue  to  aj 
easy  and  natural  interpretation  of  some  I 
those  sayings  of  Jesus  which  have  proved  t 
fruitful  of  controversy  all  through  the  Chri 
tian  centuries. 

To  one  actually  living  in  the  consciousneiJ 
of  the  Divine  presence,  and  also  in  conscion 
harmony  with  the  Divine  will,  would  it  be  I 
very  strange  thing  to  say,  "  I  and  my  Fath( 
are  one?"  How  often  we  speak  of  two  pen 
sons  intimately  united  in  thought,  feelina 
affection,  as  one.  The  Divine  idea  of  thl 
marriage  relation  is  that  the  twain  are  one-1 
one  in  sympathy,  one  in  purpose,  one  in  lovj 
Is  it  difficult  to  think  of  Jesus  as  one  wit  J 
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ileitis  Father  in  the  holy  purpose  of  always  do- 
weling the  thing  his  Father's  Spirit  suggested — 
»otibne  with  his  Father  in  giving  himself  soul 
aiaand  body  to  the  blessed  work  of  human  up- 
ia (lifting,  to  which  the  voice  of  his  Father  in 
I  Ibis  soul  was  continually  calling  ? 
erli  Take  that  other  saying  attributed  to  him, 
ilii  about  which  so  much  controversial  breath  has 
ogbeen  expended :  "  He  that  hath  seen  me  bath 
anseen  the  Father."  Taken  out  of  its  connec- 
omtion,  and  baldly  presented  as  material  for 
dj  dogmatic  theology, «it  loses  all  its  naturalness 
li  and  deep  spiritual  significance.  If  we  try 
cai  to  recall  as  far  as  we  can  the  circumstances, 
if c  and  to  adjust  ourselves  to  the  real  condition 
i h  of  things  at  the  time,  we  may  read  the  words 
pnin  a  simpler  and  more  natural  light.    It  has 

been  stated  how  Jesus  all  along  had  spoken 
oroof  God  as  his  Father,  the  real  source  of  his 
:i  word,  his  power,  his  life,  without  he  could  do 
mi  nothing,  as  being  with  him  and  dwelling  in 

him  by  His  Spirit.  Of  course,  the  disciples, 
ve  unused  to  this  high  spiritual  thought,  did  not 
^understand  him  any  more  than  when  in  that 
incbold  figure  of  speech  he  told  them  they  must 
if*  eat  his  body  and  drink  his  blood."  They 
in  were  too  literal  and  external  in  their  con- 
ceptions to  see  how  it  could  be  possible  that 
thGod,  the  Heavenly  Father,  of  whom  Jesus 
el  talked  so  freely,  could  really  dwell  in  him. 
at  And  we  may  naturally  think  of  them  as  say- 
n  ing,  "  You  are  all  the  time  telling  us  about 

your  Father,  and  His  dwelling  with  you,  and 
t  being  in  you ;  but  it  is  all  a  riddle  to  us — we 

don't  know  what  you  mean.  Show  us  this 
tt  Father  of  whom  you  speak,  and  we  will  be 

satisfied."  But,  alas!  how  could  the  in- 
al  dwelling  Father  be  shown?    God  is  Spirit, 

not  to  be  seen  by  the  outward  eye,  but  felt  in 

the  soul.  "  Show  us  the  Father  !"  Why, 
it  that  was  just  what  he  had  been  trying  to  do 

all  along.     "  Show  Him  !    Show  Spirit  !" 

For  the  moment  Jesus  seems  to  have  been 

saddened  and  discouraged  at  the  obtuseness 
)i  indicated  by  the  question,  and  he  says, 
u Have  I  been  so  long  time  with  you,  and 

yet  hast  thou  not  known  me,  Philip  ?"  Or, 
i  if  we  may  paraphrase  the  thought,  "Have  I 
(  been  so  long  telling  you  that  God  is  Spirit, 
8  unseen  by  mortal  eyes,  yet  dwelling  in  the 
iii  souls  of  His  children  ;  that  the  words  I  speak 

are  really  not  mine,  or  the  works  I  do  mine, 
s  but  His,  and  yet  do  you  ask  that  this  in- 
1  dwelling  One  be  shown?"    He  ponders  the 

strange  request,  sees  their  difficulty  and  says, 
;  "  He  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father." 
t  It  was  a  startling  word  to  speak.  But  as  we 
I  think  of  it  its  meaning  opens.    How  is  God 

ever  to  be  shown  save  in  the  manifestation  of 
•  His  Spirit?  How  do  we  know  His  Spirit  ever 

touches  any  soul,  save  in  the  new  and  Divine 

life  awakened  in  that  soul  ?    In  the  renewed 


life  we  see  the  renewing  Spirit.  So,  if  what 
Jesus  felt  to  be  true  was  true  indeed — that 
God  was  really  with  him  and  in  him — how 
could  it  he  shown  except  in  himself,  his  words, 
his  works,  his  spirit,  his  life,  his  entire  per- 
sonality. Jesus,  on  another  occasion,  had 
compared  the  Spirit  of  God  to  the  wind,  seen 
only  in  its  effects.  He  who  is  born  of  that 
Spirit  has  only  one  possible  way  of  showing 
it — in  his  life. 

Can  we  not  see,  then,  how  with  no  thought 
of  asserting  that  he  himself  was  God — an  idea 
as  foreign  as  possible  to  his  whole  drift  of 
thought — he  could  say  in  reply  to  the  absurd 
demand  for  some  outward  showing  of  God  : 
"  He  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father  ?" 
Since  all  which  can  be  showu  of  indwelling 
Spirit  is  in  the  outward  life,  where  can  the 
Father  be  more  clearly  seen  than  in  the  Son 
who  makes  that  Father's  will  his  joy  ? 

What  he  would  have  them  believe  was 
this  :  That  the  Heavenly  Father,  while  He 
could  not  be  shown  to  the  senses,  might  be 
perceived  in  a  life  under  the  guidance  of  His 
Spirit ;  that  so  they  might  know  what  he  so 
well  knew — that  the  sources  of  his  life  were 
hidden  in  God,  and  that  it  was  not  so  much 
himself  they  saw  in  his  works  of  mercy  and 
love,  or  his  own  voice  they  heard  in  speech, 
as  the  Father  working  and  speaking  through 
him  for  human  welfare. 

Do  we  not  touch  here  the  old  doctrine  of 
the  Incarnation,  and  get  a  glimpse  of  its 
underlying  truth  ?  It  is  hardly  possible, 
certainly  not  probable,  that  a  doctrine  held 
in  some  form  so  persistently  in  the  church 
from  the  beginning  until  now,  should  be 
wholly  false.  The  common  statement  of  it 
as  a  dogma  we  cannot  accept ;  but  that  in 
some  way,  and  in  a  very  real  way,  too,  "  God 
was  in  Christ,  reconciling  the  world  unto  him- 
self," or  winning  souls  into  harmony  with  his 
will — this  we  not  onlv  may,  but  must,  believe 
if  we  believe  in  any  indwelling  Divine  Spirit 
at  all.  When  theologians,  thinking  to  clear 
up  Paul's  thought  and  square  it  with  the 
catechism,  change  his  phrase,  and  instead  of 
saying  "  God  was  in  Christ,"  leave  out  the 
little  two-lettered  preposition  and  say,  "  God 
was  Christ,"  a  phrase  nowhere  found  in  the 
New  Testament,  then  there  have  always  been 
dissenting  voices,  and  always  will  be.  But 
when  the  New  Testament  phrases  are  left  to 
be  interpreted  freely  by  each  Christian  be- 
liever, then  the  great  truth  has  always  shone 
forth  bright  and  clear,  however  various  the 
statements,  that  in  Jesus  the  Christ  God  was 
strikingly  manifest;  that  in  his  spirit  and 
life  the  Father  was  shown,  not  as  a  Sovereign 
Ruler,  merely,  still  less  as  an  impersonal 
force,  but  as  an  indwelling  Holy  Spirit,  Com- 
forter, Quickener,  Guide.    And  as  we  recall 
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how  Jesus  lived  ever  in  the  consciousness  of 
this  truth,  how  its  golden  light  shines  through 
all  his  teachings  and  transfigures  his  whole 
life,  making  it  white  and  glittering  with  the 
Divine  presence,  do  we  not  see  how  appro- 
priately, and  with  what  real  wealth  of  mean- 
ing, the  old  prophetic  word  "  Immanuel,God 
with  us,"  was  applied  to  him  ? 

But  does  this  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation, 
or  indwelling  God,  begin  and  end  with  Jesus  ? 
or  do  we  see  in  him  an  illustration  of  a  gen- 
eral truth  ?  This  is  really  a  vital  question. 
Our  whole  thought  of  God  and  His  relation 
to  mankind  will  largely  depend  on  the  an- 
swer we  give  to  it. 

If  Jesus  alone  of  all  the  sons  of  men  and 
sons  of  God  since  creation,  sustained  this  re- 
lation to  the  Heavenly  Father,  if  this  in- 
dwelling of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  an  isolated 
and  solitary  experience  in  which  the  rest  of 
God's  children  may  not  share,  then  "Em- 
manuel "  does  not  describe  it,  for  it  is  only 
"  God  with  Aim."  But  if  we  see  in  him  the 
living  illustration  of  a  universal  truth  appli- 
cable to  all  God's  children  everywhere,  then 
"  Emmanuel "  is  just  the  word  to  express  it, 
for  it  is  "  God  with  us." 

Certainly  Jesus  himself  laid  no  claim  to 
being  the  sole  possessor  of  this  great  truth,  or 
the  only  one  in  whom  the  Divine  Spirit  made 
its  abode.  That  sense  of  the  indwelling  Fathe  r 
he  felt  he  sought  to  make  others  feel.  That 
conscious  sonship  which  was  inspiration  and 
joy  to  his  own  heart,  he  sought  to  awaken  in 
all  about  him.  He  never  appropriated  to 
himself  the  privil?ge  of  calling  God  Father, 
as  if  he  alone  had  the  right  to  that  precious 
filial  relation.  "  When  ye  pray,  say  Our 
Father,"  as  if  he  would  have  the  first  word 
of  prayer  suggestive  of  the  Divine  relation- 
ship, that  so  the  soul  might  be  more  readily 
receptive  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  The  father- 
hood of  God  and  the  sonship  of  man  are  cor- 
relative truths — each  involves  the  other. 

This  does  not,  of  course,  place  us  on  the 
spiritual  heights  where  Jesus  stood.  It  does 
not  imply  that  we  have  his  clearness  of  vision 
or  breadth  and  depth  of  love  for  God  and 
man  ;  but  it  does  bridge  the  chasm  theology 
so  often  makes  between  his  nature  and  ours. 
It  does  help  us  to  feel  our  brotherhood  with 
him,  and  to  assure  our  doubting  faith  that, 
away  down  on  the  slopes  of  life  as  we  may 
be  as  compared  with  his  Alpine  heights,  we 
are  on  the  same  Mount  of  God,  though  at  the 
base;  that  the  upward  way  he  trod  is  open 
to  us  also  ;  that  the  same  Divine  voice  he 
heard  and  followed  calls  us  too,  and  the  same 
Heavenly  Father  who  dwelt  in  him  as  Guide 
and  Comforter  is  still  and  forever  dwelling 
with  His  children,  waiting,  waiting,  waiting 


with  a  Divine  patience,  to  have  His  present! 
recognized  and  His  voice  obeyed. 

With  this  interpretation  we  see  how  thai 
old  prophetic  word  "  Immanuel,"  or  "En| 
manuel,"  whichever  way  we  spell  it,  whethel 
following  the  Hebrew  or  the  Greek,  takes  of 
a  broader  meaning  than  we  have  been  worl 
to  give  it.  It  tells  not  only  of  God  witl 
seers,  and  prophets,  and  holy  men  who  havl 
led  on  the  race,  but  also  of  God  with  th 
race,  so  led,  even  with  the  humblest,  the  leasl 
and,  last  of  all,  the  train.  It  tells  not  onli 
of  God  with  us  in  Jesus,  to. which  its  mean 
ing  is  so  generally  limited,  but  of  God  wit] 
us  as  He  was  in  Jesus ;  that  his  Father  is,  i 
very  deed,  our  Father,  his  God  our  God,  jus 
as  ready  to  dwell  in  us  as  in  him,  accordin 
to  the  receptivity  of  our  natures  and  ou 
obedient  love.  W.  P.  Tilden. 


From  Friends'  Review. 
AN    OUTLOOK    FROM    THAKEHAM  CHIMNE 
CORNER. 

On  the  4th  of  Sixth  month,  in  cone 
pany  with  T.  W.  M>,  of  Dorking,  Surrey, 
came  to  this  spot,  abounding  in  histori 
memories  of  William  Penn's  life  at  Worm 
inghurst.  The  old  meeting-house  was  ove 
two  hundred  years  old  before  it  became  th 
place  of  worship  for  the  Penn  family  an 
others,  so  that  it  must  be  now  more  than  fou 
hundred  years  old.  It  has  been  neatly  fitte< 
up  to  meet  the  growing  needs  of  the  neigh 
borhood  for  a  meetinghouse  and  First  da^ 
school ;  a  reviving  "  revival "  having  beei 
ripening  and  bringing  forth  the  fruits  of  tht 
Spirit  there  in  the  last  few  years.  The  prem 
ises  are  •in  the  olden  cottage  style,  and  ii 
admirable  order.  The  quaint  old  beams 
girders,  windows,  doors,  hinges,  latches,  an< 
the  seats  for  the  people,  all  strike  one  as  witl 
language  from  sympathizing  souls.  Hen 
William  Penn  and  Hannah  Callowhill  de 
clared  their  intentions  of  marriage.  A  well 
written  monthly  meeting  book  shows  closi 
attention  to  practical  religion;  one  Frienc 
having  been  brought  rigidly  under  censun 
for  giving  way  to  an  evil  temper  so  far  as  U 
beat  a  mule  in  retaliation  on  the  owner  of  tin 
mule.  For  this  unchristian  conduct  ade- 
quate humiliation  was  required  in  the  &o 
knowledgment. 

Worminghurst  is  four  miles  distant.  The 
spot  is  reached  by  train  from  Dorking,  and  a 
walk  of  half  an  hour.  All  the  solid  parLs 
of  the  old  building  were  retained  and  appro- 
priated in  the  repairing ;  and  the  new  have 
been  added,  including  apartments  for  visiting 
Friends,  so  as  to  comport  with  them.  Th( 
most  of  this  has  been  done  by  Friends  since 
1871,  and  the  meeting  has  been  growing 
steadily  since  that  time.    It  consists  regularly 
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Dc>f  about  30  persons,  the  neighbors  and  the 
umily  (the  latter  lately  received  into  mem- 
bership) residing  on  the  premises.    A  cheer- 
ing peep  out  of  this  " loop-hole  of  retreat" 
nto  the  future  of  the  Society  of  Friends  we 
i0I(3ad  sitting  in  that  clean  and  quiet  corner 
which  unites  the  comfort  of  the  present  style 
with  the  simplicity  of  the  past.    There  was 
he  strong  old  lag-pole  glistening  black  with 
the  added  creosote  of  centuries.    From  it 
hung  the  trammel  and  pot  hooks  of  the  olden 
time,  sustaining  the  burnished  tea-kettle  of 
the  modern.    A  short  bench  (scrubbed  white) 
preached  across  the  end  of  the  hearth,  a  chair 
%t  the  opposite  end,  so  that  four  persons  might 
comfortably  warm  fingers  and  toes  around 
1D{the  bright  faggot  flame,  which,  on  this  occa- 
sion was  especially  comforting  to  American 
Inerves,  chilled  by  protracted  cold.  Sitting 
thus,  one  could  see  quite  out  the  chimney 
top — a  fine  chance  for  ventilation  and  heat 
E1combined.    Travelers  who  relish  antiquarian 
spice  should  visit  Thakeham  Chimney  Cor- 
ner.   The  First  day  school  is  well  sustained, 
jiand  very  helpful  to  the  children  and  adults 
rk  also.    The  little  library  has  a  fresh  look, 
unmade  up  in  part  of  books  that  never  can 
fengrow  old  in  teaching.    Two  meetings  were 
h(held  the  day  we  were  there,  and  two  testi- 
monies borne  to  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  by 
the  honest-hearted  neighbors,  which  is  not 
an  unfrequent  fact. 

This  is  not  the  only  instance  of  growing 
ayjlife  in  various  portions  of  the  Society  in  this 
country.    The  meeting  is  "under  care." 

Y.  W. 

London,  Seventh  mo.  23d,  1876. 


HOME  COURTESIES. 

"Will  jou?"  asked  a  please nt  voice;  and 
the  husband  answered  :  "  Yes,  my  dear,  with 
pleasure." 

It  was  quietly  but  heartily  said ;  the  tone, 
the  manner,  the  look,  were  perfectly  natural 
and  very  affectionate.  We  thought,  How 
pleasant  that  courteous  reply  !  How  gratify- 
ing must  it  be  to  the  wife!  Many  husbands 
of  ten  years'  experience  are  ready  enough 
with  the  courtesies  of  politeness  to  the  young 
ladies  of  their  acquaintance,  while  they  speak 
with  abruptness  to  the  wife,  and  do  many 
rude  little  things  without  considering  them 
worth  an  apology. 

Though  words  seem  little  things,  and 
slight  attentions  almost  valueless,  yet,  depend 
upon  it,  they  keep  the  flame  bright,  especially 
if  they  are  natural.  The  children  grow  up 
in  a  better  moral  atmosphere,  and  learn  to 
respect  their  parents  as  they  see  them  respect- 
ing each  other.  Many  a  boy  takes  advan- 
tage of  the  mother  he  loves  because  he  sees 
often  the  rudeness  of  his  father.  Insensibly 


he  gathers  to  his  bosom  the  same  habits  and 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  they  engender,  and 
in  his  turn  becomes  the  petty  tyrant.  Only 
his  mother !  Why  should  he  thank  her  ? 
Father  never  does.  Thus  the  home  becomes 
a  seat  of  disorder  and  unhappincss.  Only 
for  strangers  are  kind  words  expressed  ;  and 
hypocrites  go  out  from  the  hearth  stone  fully 
prepared  to  render  justice,  benevolence  and 
politeness  to  any  one  and  everyone  but  tho-:e 
who  have  the  justest  claims.  Ah!  give  us 
the  kind  glance,  the  happy  homestead,  the 
smiling  wife  and  courteous  children  of  the 
friend  who  said  so  pleasantly,  "  Yes,  my  dear, 
with  pleasure." — Examiner  and  Chronicle. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
LOCAL  INFORMATION. 

Southern  Quarterly  Meeting  was  held  in 
"Third  Haven"  Meeting-house,  Easton,Md., 
on  the  30th  ult.  The  attendance  was  thought 
to  be  smaller  than  usual. 

Elizabeth  Plummer  was  present  and  spoke 
with  great  power  and  earnestness.  Adverting 
to  the  glorious  personal  liberties  which  as  a 
nation  we  so  much  prize  and  rejoice  in,  she 
cited  to  the  higher  privilege  and  right  of 
liberty  of  conscience,  which,  through  the 
toil  and  suffering  of  the  forefathers,  we  now 
enjoy.  Very  solemn  and  full  of  pathos  were 
her  appeals  for  the  preservation  of  the  home 
circle  and  the  sacred  ties  that  cluster  around 
the  domestic  hearth  from  the  corrupting 
enticements  of  sinful  pleasures  that  so  abound 
in  the  world. 

She  tenderly  advised  the  young  to  seek 
instruction  in  the  school  of  Christ,  and  not 
suffer  themselves  to  be  drawn  away  into  vain 
speculations  and  imaginings. 

Few  were  present  on  this  occasion  except 
members,  many  of  whom  had  come  long  dis- 
tances in  their  own  conveyances,  some  as  far 
as  50  miles,  that  they  might  mingle  with 
their  brethren  and  sisters  and  take  their  part 
in  the  business  affairs  of  the  Society. 

There  is  the  same  backwardness  in  speak- 
ing to  business  in  this  Quarter  that  is  found 
in  other  localities,  yet  there  is  an  earnestness 
of  attention  which  shows  deep  interest,  and 
is  after  all  more  weighty,  perhaps,  than  many 
words.  Answering  the  three  queries  usually 
replied  to  at  this  time,  appointing  a  joint 
committee  to  consider  the  propriety  of  chang- 
ing the  day  for  holding  the  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing, and  the  reading  of  a  memorial  for  Jonas 
Kelly,  a  deceased  minister,  constituted  the 
principal  business  of  the  meeting. 

Minutes  for  Elizabeth  Plummer  and  her 
companions,  David  and  Susan  Y.  Foulke, 
from  their  respective  Monthly  Meeting?,  were 
read,  and  satisfaction  expressed  with  their 
presence.    Her  minute  gave  liberty  to  ap- 
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point  meetings  as  way  opened.  Arrange- 
ments were  subsequently  made  to  hold  them 
at  several  points  within  the  limits  of  the 
Quarter. 

On  the  following  day  the  usual  Youths' 
Meeting  was  held.  The  attendance  was  much 
larger  than  on  the  previous  occasion,  many 
of  other  denominations  being  present.  The 
simple  truths  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  were 
again  presented  in  a  clear  and  convincing 
manner. 

From  the  close  attention  and  earnest  inter- 
est manifested,  the  fervent  appeals  to  the 
young  in  behalf  of  personal  holiness  and 
dedication  found  a  lodgement  in  many  hearts. 

Several  present  continued  the  Gospel  ser- 
vice, exhorting  the  youth  to  acquaint  them- 
selves more  fully  with  the  principles  of  their 
profession,  and  not  to  be  ashamed  of  the  Gos- 
pel of  Christ  in  the  simplicity  of  the  truth 
as  held  by  our  branch  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  that  they  may  be  able  to  give  a  rea- 
son for  the  hope  that  is  in  them. 

The  meeting  closed,  it  was  believed,  to  sat- 
isfaction, the  presence  of  the  great  Head  of 
all  rightly  gathered  assemblies  being  grate- 
fully acknowledged. 


-=^SCRAPS^ 

FROM      UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 

In  the  course  of  my  reading  lately,  I  was 
impressed  with  some  suggestions  on  the  sub- 
ject of  a  right  beginning  of  everyday.  They 
correspond  with  some  experience  of  my  own, 
an  experience  which  I  hope  will  be  greater 
in  the  future ;  for  when  we  have  found  any 
course  to  be  salutary,  we  are  derelict  to  duty 
if  we  do  not  steadily  pursue  it.  Taking  for 
granted  that  in  opening  our  eyes  upon  a  new 
day,  the  heart  is  raised  in  grateful  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  blessing  and  in  earnest  aspi- 
ration to  be  preserved  in  the  line  of  duty ; 
one  of  the  means  for  "  bracing  up  "  the  mind 
is  some  profitable  reading  before  engaging  in 
the  active  duties  of  the  day.  Much  of  our 
over-absorption  in  our  daily  work  arises  from 
the  habit  of  plunging  at  once  into  it  instead 
of  first  occupying  the  mind  with  something 
that  ministers  to  its  higher  elements.  The 
writer  I  allude  to  says,  "  the  condition  which 
a  man  is  in  during  the  first  hours  of  the 
morning  determines  the  temperature  of  the 
whole  day  to  him."  This  may  be  too  sweep- 
ing, but  there  is  truth  in  it.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary that  the  reading  alluded  to  should  be 
devotional  or  strictly  religious,  but  the  author 
should  be  noble  and  inspiring  so  that  contact 
with  his  mind  should  elevate  ours. 

It  may  be  objected  that  there  are  compar- 
atively few  persons  who  have  the  leisure  to 


devote  even  half  an  hour  to  reading  in  th< 
early  morning,  but  it  is  wonderful  how  time 
can  be  found  when  we  resolve  to  do  anything 
A  taste  for  reading  and  discrimination  in  th 
choice  of  books  should  be  acquired  in  early 
life,  not  only  that  the  mind  may  be  enriche 
with  the  thoughts  of  the  wisest  and  best,  bu 
for  the  solace  and  resource  it  may  be  whe 
the  bodily  activities  acd  the  keen  interest  i 
things  around  us  are  waning.    I  feel  gratefu 
in  the  recollection  that  my  dear  father's  sight 
continued  good  in  old  age.    He  was  fond  oi 
books,  and  many  an  hour  that  would  other- 
wise have  been  lonely  and.  wearisome  was 
spent  in  reading;   and  when  his  memory ji: 
failed,  he  used  to  say  that  the  old  books  were 
new  again. 

Much  of  our  conversation  with  those  whom  ft 
we  habitually  meet  is  mere  chitchat.  It  is  ft 
innocent,  perhaps,  but  it  is  aimless.  How  L 
much  more  would  our  minds  be  enriched  iftl 
we  would  talk  more  of  what  we  read.  Would  L 
it  not  be  profitable  for  a  company  of  intimate 
friends  to  agree  to  read  some  book  at  theft!1 
same  time  (I  do  not  mean  together)  and  to 
converse  about  it  when  they  meet?  If  the  U 
book  is  one  of  elevated  character,  and  de-  L 
manding  thought  to  appreciate  it,  so  much! 
the  better. 
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Swarthmore  College. — Friends  should  ! 
not  forget  that  the  Endowment  Committee  of! 
Swarthmore  College,  through  the  kindness  of 
the  friends  of  education,  have  a  fund  on  hand 
which  will  enable  them  to  assist  not  less  than 
thirty  scholars  at  an  abatement  of  one  hun- 
dred dollars  each,  making  a  cost  to  the  pupil1 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  year. 
There  are  yet  vacancies  for  such  applicants. 
Friends  knowing  of  deserving  cases  should 
write  without  delay  to  the  secretary  of  the 
Committee  on  Endowments. 

All  communications  confidential,  if  so  de- 
sired.   The  college  opens  Ninth  mo.  i2th. 
Clement  M.  Biddle, 

511  Commerce  St.,  Phila. 

The  Eastern  Conflict. — Though  the 
Servian  war  yet  continues  with  varying 
fortunes,  the  hope  is  entertained  that  the  end 
may  not  be  very  long  delayed.  It  is  stated 
that  Austria  and  England  desire  peace,  but 
that  Kussia  wishes  only  for  an  armistice 
which  will  allow  her  to  treat  for  peace  in 
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inference  with  other  power3.  The  Turkish 
tuthorities  are  willing  to  make  peace,  and 
ire  very  naturally  opposed  to  an  armistice 
jyhich  would  not  benefit  them  but  greatly 
jtrengthen  their  foes. 

It  is  believed  that  the  Servians  themselves 
would  joyfully  accept  peace  if  it  could  be 
obtained  without  too  great  loss  of  liberties 
and  dignity. 

The  atrocities  of  the  Turks  in  Bulgaria 
have  shocked  the  hearts  of  Christian  people 
3V  ary  where. 

Gladstone,  the  English  statesman,  in 
reply  to  an  invitation  to  participate  in  a  pub- 
lic meeting  to  protest  against  their  Govern- 
ment's course  in  regard  to  these  cruelties, 
expressed  his  approval  of  the  people  of 
England  making  known  their  feelings  of 
sympathy  with  suffering,  and  of  protest  against 
barbarian  cruelty.  The  London  Times  in  a 
recent  editorial,  calls  attention  to  the  moral 
responsibility  of  England  in  regard  to  the 
struggles  and  terrible  sufferings  of  the  op- 
pressed peoples  who  vainly  revolt  against  the 
heavy  yoke  of  the  Moslem — inasmuch  as  it 
is  England  who  furnishes  to  the  Turk  the 
sinews  of  war,  in  order  that  the  present  status 
of  the  great  powers  shall  not  be  disturbed. 

On  all  hands  there  seems  a  great  anxiety 
to  promote  selfish  ends,  rather  than  to  for- 
ward the  great  cause  of  Christian  civilization. 
And  yet  we  know  that  a  true  feeling  of  love 
to  man  and  of  allegiance  to  the  eternal  good- 
ness is  ever  growing  in  the  world,  and  that 
the  good  seed  will  grow  and  that  it  will  surely 
regenerate  the  world.  The  power  of  good 
influences  is  felt  in  increasing  commercial 
intercourse,  in  the  interchange  of  thought 
and  in  the  wondrous  extension  of  those  magic 
civilizers,  the  electric  telegraph  and  the  rail- 
way. In  time,  the  great  powers  of  the  earth 
instead  of  idly  dallying  with  questions  in- 
volving dreadful  desolations  to  helpless 
nations,  will  insist  on  the  principles  of  inter- 
national law  being  applied  to  the  conflicts 
which  are  now  left  to  the  rough  and  cruel 
ordeal  of  battle. 

■"Then  the  common  sense  of  most  shall  hold  a  fret- 
ful realm  in  awe, 

And  the  kindly  earth  shall  slumber,  wrapped  in 
universal  law." 


DIED. 

CARPENTER.— On  the  13th  of  Seventh  month, 
1876,  at  the  residence  of  Abram  Carpenter,  in  New 
York,  Jacob  Carpenter,  in  the  93d  year  of  his  age  ; 
a  member  of  Amawalk  Monthly  Meeting,  ft.  Y. 

EASTBURN.— On  the  14th  of  Eighth  month, 
1876,  at  her  residence,  in  Mount  Holly,  N.  J.,  Ann 
Eastburn,  in  the  75th  year  of  her  age;  a  membtr  of 
Mount  Holly  Monthly  Meeting. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
CENTENNIAL  NOTES. 
No.  15. 

ENGLAND  IN  MEMORIAL  HALL. 

I  think  that  every  American  who  makes  a 
careful  and  thoughtful  survey  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion must  be  greatly  impressed  with  the 
excellence  and  splendor  of  the  contributions 
from  our  noble  and  progressive  mother-land. 

One  hundred  years  ago,  after  a  terrible 
struggle,  our  country  wrested  herself  from 
the  grasp  of  England,  and  went  her  way  as 
an  independent  nationality.  To-day,  Eng- 
land comes  to  us  with  most  friendly  greeting, 
with  splendid  tribute,  and  with  an  exhorta- 
tion to  us  to  remember  that  "  blood  is  thicker 
than  water."  She  reminds  us  that  our  Cen- 
tennial bells  ring  out  peace  and  good  will  to 
all  men,  and  that  on  the  year  of  jubilee  of 
Young  America,  should  be  announced  the 
"unity  of  the  English-speaking  world," 
which  now  numbers  seventy-six  millions  of 
freemen.  She  says :  "As  the  electric  cable 
joins  the  lands,  so  it  should  join  the  hands, 
and  with  them  the  hearts ;  once  unite  those 
who  speak  the  old  language,  whether  from 
the  Old  Country,  from  the  States,  from  the 
Dominion,  or  from  Australasia,  and  the  peace 
of  the  world  is  secured." 

Passing  out  from  the  Main  Building, 
bewildered  with  the  treasures  of  British 
Industrial  Art  there  presented,  let  us  give  a 
quiet  hour  to  the  exhibit  of  Great  Britain  in 
Memorial  Hall.  At  the  very  entrance  the 
eye  rests  inquiringly  on  a  colossal  group,  in 
terra  cotta,  which  is  placed  on  high,  under 
the  dome  of  the  Rotunda.  Surely  I  have 
seen  it  before,  but  where?  A  little  inquiry, 
a  little  effort  of  memory,  when  a  sunny  after- 
noon in  London  comes  back  to  me,  and  I 
recall  how  we  studied,  from  many  points,  the 
beautiful  Albert  Memorial,  the  Gothic  Tem- 
ple, which  preserves,  in  enduring  marble,  the 
memory  of  the  virtues  and  public  services  of 
the  late  prince  consort.  Around  the  base  are 
placed  noble  symbolic  groups  of  sculpture, 
in  white  marble,  representing  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa  and  America;  and  this  America 
group,  characterized  by  the  Indian  and  the 
buffalo,  has  been  reproduced  in  terra  cotta  by 
Doulton  &  Co.,  and  is  sent  to  do  honor  to 
our  Centennial  Exhibition. 
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We  pass  on,  and  in  Department  D,  Cen- 
tral Gallery,  West,  find  a  convenient  seat 
amoog  the  interesting  and  suggestive  oil 
paintings  of  England.  Just  before  us  hangs 
a  scene  of  revelry  from  a  bygone  generation. 
It  is  a  painting  by  Prinsep,  entitled  "A  Min- 
uet." We  have  here  a  glimpse  of  the  grace- 
ful costumes  and  the  courtly  manners  of  the 
days  of  the  Stuarts,  when  Puritan  austerity 
revolted  from  the  costly  and  gorgeous  attire, 
the  false  compliments  and  the  idle  revelries 
of  the  proud  cavaliers.  I  believe  that  dress 
has  a  mysterious  and  subtle  influence  on 
character,  and  that  this  curled  and  powdered 
courtier,  with  his  delicate  ruffles  of  lace,  his 
blue  satin  attire,  lined  with  white  silk,  his 
exquisite  silken  hose,  and  shoes  with  jeweled 
buckles,  would  be  quite  a  different  person  if 
dressed  with  the  unpicturesque  snugnes3 
which  characterizes  the  gentleman  of  tljese 
prosaic  days.  It  is  a  question  of  loss  and 
gain.  The  voluptuous  character  of  the  dress 
of  women  is  conspicuously  noticeable,  and 
every  thoughtful  person  will  rejoice  that 
these  days  have  other  customs  and  costumes. 
The  moral  effect  of  dress  was  observed  by  the 
people  of  that  time  with  some  results,  as  we 
may  see  by  turning  to  the  picture  which 
hangs  about  opposite  in  this  hall.  We  have 
here  a  grey  and  sombre  sky,  a  high  valley  of 
the  hills,  with  solemn  crags  around,  a  baud 
of  grave  Scottish  people,  clad  in  vestments 
which  harmonize  with  the  scene,  assembled 
with  their  pastor  to  unite  in  marriage  a  youth 
and  maiden.  Even  this  peaceful  rite  is  not 
performed  without  danger,  and  the  watcher 
on  the  height  to  the  left  has  just  given  a 
warning  signal,  and,  looking  closer,  we  can 
see  a  horseman  in  the  near  distance,  who 
comes  to  purge  the  hills  of  the  "  Conventicle." 
It  is  the  "  Marriage  of  the  Covenanters,"  by 
A.  Johnston,  of  London.  We  may  see  that 
the  artist  has  caught  the  stern  and  hard 
expression,  in  the  attitude  as  well  as  in  the 
countenances  of  the  resolute  dissenters,  who 
believe  themselves  the  especial  champions  of 
purity  of  life,  as  well  as  simplicity  of  wor- 
ship. No  wonder  they  make  their  sternness 
felt  when  their  day  of  power  comes.  "  The 
Battle  of  Naseby,"  by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  sug- 
gests another  phase  of  the  conflict  between 
Puritan  and  Cavalier.  They  meet  in  the 
deadly  shock  of  battle  (1643),  and  down  goes 
noble  and  courtier  before  the  furious  onset  of 
the  Puritan. 

Very  naturally,  we  turn  from  this  confused 
battle-piece  to  dwell  upon  the  no  less  suggest- 
ive historic  picture  on  the  other  side, 
"  Charles  I  leaving  Westminster  Hall  after 
his  Trial,"  by  L.  G.  Pott.  The  king,  gentle, 
calm  and  stately,  has  been  condemned  to 
death  by  his  subjects,  and  the  guards  con- 


duct him  to  his  prison  once  more.  Says  ff 
Macaulay :  "  He,  for  a  time,  expected  ai  H 
death  like  that  of  his  unhappy  predecessors,] 
Edward  II  and  Richard  II.  But  he  was  in  cc 
no  danger  of  such  treason.  Those  who  had  li 
him  in  their  grip  were  not  midnight  stabbers.  bi 
What  they  did,  they  did  in  order  that  it Ju 
might  be  a  spectacle  to  heaven  and  earth,  in 
and  that  it  might  be  held  in  everlasting 
remembrance."  It  was  a  revolutionary  tri-  k 
bunal,  which  had  set  aside  alike  Lords,  Com-  o: 
mons  and  Courts,  which  sat  in  judgment  on  a 
the  doomed  king,  and  pronounced  him  tyrant, ;  I 
traitor,  murderer  and  the  enemy  of  the  peo-  I 
pie,  and  decreed  that  the  head  of  Charles  I 
Stuart  should  fall  before  the  banqueting  hall  } 
of  his  royal  palace.  We  recognize  the  fact  p 
that  these  iconoclasts  were  the  rough  pioneers  i 
in  the  pathway  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  si 
but  cannot  withhold  our  sympathy  and  admi-  t' 
ration  from  the  prince  who  on  this  occasion  j  a 
manifested,  say  the  chroniclers,  "  the  high  ii 
spirit  of  a  gallant  gentleman,  and  the  patience  I  li 
and  meekness  of  a  penitent  Christian."  Says U 
Macaulay:  "No  demagogue  ever  produced]  I 
such  an  impression  on  the  public  mind  as  the  j 
captive  king,  who,  retaining  in  that  extremity  i  i 
all  his  regal  dignity,  and  confronting  death  ]  \ 
with  dauntless  courage,  gave  utterance  to  the 
feelings  of  his  oppressed  people,  manfully  I 
refused  to  plead  before  a  court  unknown  to)  j 
the  law,  appealed  from  military  violence  to II 
the  principles  of  the  Constitution,  asked  by  t 
what  right  the  House  of  Commons  had  been  ( 
purged  of  its  most  respectable  members,  and  ]  I 
the  House  of  Lords  deprived  of  its  legisla-  j 
tive  functions,  and  told  his  weeping  hearers  a 
that  he  was  defending  not  his  own  cause,  but,  j 
theirs."  Republicans  as  we  are,  we  resent  j 
the  harshness  of  the  coarse  boor  who  offers  t 
insult  to  the  doomed  prince  as  he  passesi  ? 
through  the  halJ.  f 
Turning  from  these  illustrations  of  the  annalss!  1 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  let  us  take  a  c 
glance  at  the  fourteenth  century,  in  this  pic-  ( 
ture — "The  Marriage  of  Griselda"  (a  scene]  t 
from  Chaucer),  by  Charles  West  Cope.  Ai]  a 
"royalle  marquis,"  richly  arrayed,  attended  c 
by  a  train  of  lords  and  ladies,  and  "  of  hisi  e 
retinue  the  Batchelrie,"  seeks  Griselda  in  herj  1 
native  village,  finding  her  beside  the  thresh-.  I 
old  of  the  ox's  stall.  § 

"  Griselde,  sayed  he,  ye  shall  well  understood, 
It  liketh  unto  your  father  and  to  me, 
That  I  you  wedde,  and  eke  it  may  so  stonde,  t 
As  I  suppose,  ye  wolle  that  it  so  be." 

The  maiden  does  not  withhold  her  hand 
from  the  courtly  suiter,  but  clings  tearfully]  1 
and  tenderly  to  her  father.    This  is  to  me  a;  \ 
very  interesting  picture.  t 

And  now  we  may  turn  back  yet  another 
century,  and  see  the  infant  prince  on  whom  1 
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I  was  first  conferred  the  dignity  of  Prince  of 
a  Wales.  King  Edward  I  has  conquered 
3,  Wales,  and  slain  Lewellyn,  the  prince  of  that 
a  country,  and  the  people  promise  him  submis- 
d  sion  on  condition  that  he  gives  them  a  prince 
|  born  in  the  land.  The  conqueror  promises, 
it  and  then  confers  the  dignity  upon  his  own 
g  infant  son,  who  was  born  in  Wales. 
£  In  the  northwestern  gallery  (L)  is  the  very 
\  interesting  and  suggestive  historical  picture 
\  of  "  The  Marriage  of  the  young  Prince  Rich- 
i  ard  Duke  of  York,  second  souof'KiDg  Edward 
>  IV,  with  Anne,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 

•  Norfolk,  15th  May,  1478,"  by  the  late  J. 
i  Northcote,  R.  A.  It  is  loaned  by  Queen 
1  Victoria,  and  recalls  an  almost  forgotten 
t  page  of  English  history.  The  little  prince 
J  who  is  thus  pledged  in  marriage  with  a  child 

,  still  younger  than  himself,  is  the  younger  of 

•  two  who  are  soon  after  to  be  murdered  by  an 
i  ambitious  and  cruel  uncle,  and  a  romantic 

interest  attaches  to  every  incident  of  these 
little  lives.  The  handsome  boy  looks  up  with 
'  a  glance  of  bright  intelligence  to  the  venera- 
ble ecclesiastic  who  performs  the  ceremonial 
of  marriage,  but  the  baby  bride  is  uncon- 
scious of  the  import  of  the  rite,  and  gives 
her  attention  to  the  little  dog,  her  playfellow. 

Just  beneath  Northcote's  Marriage  of  the 
Little  Prince  hangs  another  marriage  scene, 
of  far  different  import.  It  is  the  solemniza- 
tion of  the  union  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
with  Alexandra  of  Denmark  in  St.  George's 
Chapel,  Windsor,  by  William  Powell  Frith, 
R.  A.  It  is  very  delicately  elaborated,  almost 
every  face  in  the  grand  assembly  of  princes 
and  nobles,  of  lords  spiritual  and  lords  tem- 
poral, being  a  correct  portrait ;  so  that  the  or- 
dinary mortal  may  see  for  once  the  personnel 
of  England's  loftiest.  The  widowed  queen, 
with  her  ladies  of  honor,  looks  sadly  down 
from  her  balcony  upon  the  scene ;  the  little 
brothers  of  the  Prince,  clad  in  Highland 
costume,  look  up  from  a  convenient  position 
on  the  left;  while  the  sisters  are  placed  on 
the  right,  and  a  little  in  front,  commanding 
a  face  view  of  the  princely  pair.  There  are 
convenient  cards  of  explanation,  and  the 
curious  in  these  matters  may  study  out  the 
names  of  all  the  guests,  at  leisure.  This 
beautiful  painting  is  loaned  by  the  Queen. 
So,  also,  is  this  picture  of  Victoria,  in  the 
bloom  of  her  youth,  arrayed  in  her  corona- 
tion robes.  One  can  see  that  her  portrait 
resembles  her  young  daughters,  pictured  in 
the  marriage  scene  opposite. 

Many  interesting  portraits  of  the  repre- 
sentative men  and  women  of  England  are 
here,  and  many  a  scene  of  English  life,  val- 
uable to  us  apart  from  its  artistic  merit. 

This  quiet,  snowy,  winter  landscape,  by 
Riviere,  named  "  War  Time,"  is  a  touching 


picture.  An  aged  man,  in  homely,  rustic 
garb,  leans  thoughtfully  upon  the  stone  wall 
of  the  roadside.  Patient  sorrow  is  in  his 
attitude  and  in  his  face,  and  he  holds  in  his 
hand  the  paper  from  which  he  has  just  read 
heavy  tidings.  His  dog  looks  up  to  him  with 
loving,  anxious  sympathy,  waiting  and  long- 
ing to  console  his  master  with  such  evidences 
of  devotion  as  are  possible  to  dog  love.* 

Other  scenes  of  sorrow  there  are,  and 
scenes  of  joy  and  gladness,  too — summer  as 
well  as  winter — the  delights  of  the  present  as 
well  as  the  festive  scenes  of  the  past--the 
gloom  of  the  rocky  glen  as  well  as  the  bright- 
ness of  the  noontide. 

Five  pictures  by  Sir  Edward  Landseer  are 
exhibited,  and  much  amused  attention  is 
attracted  by  the  conceited  "  Traveled  Mon- 
key," who  amazes  the  uninitiated  by  his  airs- 
and  his  marvelous  tales.  "The  Sick  Mon- 
key "  suggests  an  amiable  side  to  the  gro- 


*A  correspondent  of  the  Hartford  Times  thus 
discusses  this  and  another  story  picture:  "We 
picked  out  a  few  which  touched  our  feeling,  and 
over  which  we  lingered.  One  of  them — '  War 
Time  ' — by  B.  Riviere,  brought  a  mist  into  our  eyes 
as  we  looked.  An  old  man,  a  sturdy,  Scotch  farmer,, 
is  leaning  over  a  high  stone  fence,  in  his  desolate 
winter  fields,  the  newspaper  he  has  been  reading 
folded  in  his  hand  with  his  spectacles,  and  his  dim 
eyes  looking  far  away  across  snowy  fields,  while 
his  sad,  strong  face  tells  the  story  of  the  lonely 
father  at  home  on  his  deserted  farm  thinking  of  1  the 
boys'  who  have  gone  to  the  wur  and  who  may  even 
now  be  going  into  battle,  or  perhaps  are  already 
dead  upon  some  bloody  field.  The  loneliness  of  the 
old  man,  whose  only  companion  is  his  shepherd 
dog,  looking  up  at  him  with  pathetic  sympathy,  and 
the  heavy  ache  of  that  strong  heart,  are  all  felt  in 
the  picture;  and  we  remember  what  'War  Time' 
was  to  us  a  few  years  ago,  and  understand. 

"  'The  Prodigal,'  by  John  Callcott  Horsley,  was 
another  of  the  story  pictures.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  was  well  painted  or  not.  I  do  not  care. 
I  forgot  to  think  of  paint  or  canvas  when  I  saw  that 
poor,  crouching,  remorseful  wretch,  who  had  gone 
forth  from  the  old  homestead  a  proud  and  head- 
strong boy,  sinking,  an  abject  heap  of  rags,  with 
covered  face,  upon  the  wayside  bank  where  he  had 
gaily  frolicked  in  his  boyish  days. 

"The  old  father  sees  him  'afar  off/  and  with 
streaming  grey  hair  and  outstretched  hands  of  wel- 
come is  hurrying  towards  him,  tremulous  with  emo- 
tion ;  but  the  old  dog  is  before  the  father,  even,  and 
is  already  licking  the  face  bent  with  shame  and 
buried  in  his  hands.  A  group  of  children  near  are 
awed  by  an  emotion  they  cannot  understand,  and 
draw  aside  in  large-eyed  wonder,  all  but  one,  a 
sympathetic  little  two-year-old,  who  sees  that  some- 
body is  in  trouble,  and  is  toddling  over  to  give  the 
wanderer  her  precious  flowers. 

"  The  news  of  the  return  has  flown  to  the  house 
above  on  a  hillside,  and  in  the  doorway  a  feeble 
mother  is  being  helped  out  by  sons  and  daughters 
to  welcome  the  son  '  who  was  dead  but  is  now 
alive.'  A  picture  gallery  is  hardly  the  j  lace  irt 
which  to  cry,  but  two  tears  rolled  down  my  cheek 
before  I  knew  it,  and  I  turned  away  feeling  nearly 
a3  ashamed  as  the  prodigal  himself." 
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tesque  monkey  character,  calculated  to 
heighten  our  respect  for  the  race.  The  lions 
occupy  places  of  honor,  and  are  fiercely 
expressive,  as  lions  should  be,  typifying  the 
power  and  prowess  of  the  British  race.  The 
portrait  of  Lord  Ashburton  is  of  historic 
Interest. 

"  The  Railway  Station,"  by  Firth,  repays 
attentive  study,  and  is  amusingly  real  to  any 
one  who  has  seen  and  felt  the  hurry  of  the 
last  moment,  the  anxiety,  the  distress  of  part- 
ing, the  last  word.  Time,  tide,  and  the  train 
wait  for  nobody. 

Every  class  of  the  accurately  stratified 
English  traveling  public  is  represented  with 
amusing  fidelity,  at  a  time  when  polite  dis- 
guises are  apt  to  fall.  In  one  corner  of  the 
picture  is  a  scene  such  as  I  never  witnessed. 
Officers  of  the  law  arrest  a  pale  faced,  fright- 
ened-looking man  just  as  he  is  stepping  into 
the  car.  We  can  hardly  doubt  his  guilt — it 
is  shown  in  his  face,  his  attitude,  and  even  the 
expression  of  his  hands  betrays  him.  But 
one  little  girl  is  so  compassionate  that  she  has 
tears  even  for  the  baffled  felon,  and  it  is  of 
little  children  like  her  that  the  blessed 
Teacher  said,  "  Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven." 

All  must  go  their  way,  and  every  one  must 
bear  his  own  burden — some  joyous,  some  sor- 
rowing— some  escaping  from  care,  some  hast- 
ing to  join  loved  one — some  all  ready  for 
departure,  some  anxious  and  troubled  lest 
the  door  be  shut  and  they  be  left  behind. 
Such  is  life,  and  such  are  some  of  the  obser- 
vations of  an  ignoramus  in  art.         S,  R. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
HUXLEY  AT  BUFFALO. 

The  remarks  of  Professor  Huxley  before  the 
Scientific  Association  at  Buffalo,  though 
they  were  evidently  quite  unstudied  and 
spontaneous,  were  most  complimentary  to  our 
country  and  countrymen.  After  impressing 
his  gratitude  for  the  most  cordial  welcome  he 
ill  ad  received,  he  said  : 

"  Since  my  arrival  I  have  learned  a  great 
many  things,  more,  I  think,  than  ever  before 
in  an  equal  space  of  time  in  my  life.  In 
England  we  have  always  taken  a  lively  in- 
terest in  America ;  but  I  think  no  English- 
man who  has  not  had  the  good  fortune  to 
visit  America  has  any  real  conception  of  the 
activity  of  the  population,  the  enormous  dis- 
tances which  separate  the  great  centres ;  and 
least  of  all  do  Englishmen  understand  how 
identical  is  the  great  basis  of  character  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  An  Englishman 
with  whom  I  have  been  talking  since  my 
arrival  says :  ' 1  cnnnot  find  that  I  am 
abroad.'  The  great  features  of  your  country 
are  all  such  as  I  am  familiar  with  in  parts  of 


England    and   Scotland.     Your  beautiful 
Hudson  reminds  me  of  a  Scotch  lake.    The  11 
marks  of  glaciation  in  your  hills  remind  me 
of  those  in  Scottish  highlands." 

The  great  scientist  declares  that  he  sees  in 
the  people  of  America,  so  far,  no  marks  of 
physical  degeneration  from  the  English  type, 
but  points  out  a  striking  difference  in  regard 
to  the  disposal  of  great  wealth.  "  Another 
feature  has  impressed  itself  upon  me.  I  have 
visited  some  of  your  great  universities  and 
meet  men  as  well  known  in  the  Old  World  as 
in  the  New.  I  find  certain  differences  here 
The  English  universities  are  the  product  of 
Government,  yours  of  private  munificence. 
That  among  us  is  almost  unknown.  The 
general  notion  of  an  Englishman  when  he 
gets  rich  is  to  found  an  estate  and  benefit  his 
family.  The  general  notion  of  an  American 
when  fortunate,  is  to  do  something  for  the 
good  of  the  people,  and  from  which  benefits 
shall  continue  to  flow.  The  latter  is  the 
nobler  ambition." 

Those  of  us  who  have  examined  into  the 
late  revelations  and  researches  in  American 
Archaeology  will  appreciate  the  justness  of | 
his  judgment  on  this  subject. 

"  It  is  popularly  said  abroad  that  you  have 
no  antiquities  in  America.  If  you  talk  about 
the  trumpery  of  three  or  four  thousand  years 
of  history,  it  is  true.  But,  in  the  large  sense 
as  referring  to  times  before  man  made  his 
momentary  appearance,  America  is  the  place 
to  study  the  antiquities  of  the  globe.  The 
reality  of  the  enormous  amount  of  material 
here  has  far  surpassed  my  anticipation.  I 
have  studied  the  collection  gathered  by 
Professor  Marsh  at  New  Haven.  There  is 
none  like  it  in  Europe,  not  only  in  extent  of 
time  covered,  but  by  reason  of  its  bearing 
on  the  problem  of  evolution  ;  whereas,  be- 
fore this  collection  was  made,  evolution  was 
a  matter  of  speculative  reasoning,  it  is  now  a 
matter  of  fact  and  history  as  much  as  the 
monuments  of  Egypt.  In  that  collection 
are  the  facts  of  the  succession  of  forms  and 
the  history  of  their  evolution.  All  that  now 
remains  to  be  asked  is  how,  and  that  is  a 
subordinate  question." 

GIRL-HOUSEKEErERS. 

Here  is  wholesome  council  for  our  young 
folks,  from  the  pen  of  A.  P.  T.  Whitney. 
Many  mothers  will  thank  the  cheery  and 
sparkling  author  for  such  fresh  and  true 
words,  presenting  a  view  that  must  often  occur 
to  them  when  they  receive  propositions  from 
their  well-intending  young  folks,  for  the  di- 
vision of  responsibility. 

Begin  with  your  own  things  and  your  own 
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I  place.  That  is  what  your  mother  will  tell  you 
!  if  you  rush  to  her,  enthusiastic,  with  great 
>  i intentions,  and  offer  to  relieve  her  of  half  her 
(housekeeping.  Keform  your  upper  bureau 
drawer;  relieve  your  closet- pegs  of  their  ac- 
f  cumulation  of  garments  out  of  use  a  month 
or  two  ago.  Institute  a  clear  and  cheerful 
order,  in  the  midst  of  which  you  can  daily 
move ;  and  learn  to  keep  it.  Use  yourself  to 
the  beautiful — which  is  the  right — disposing 
of  things  as  you  handle  them,  so  that  it  will  be 
a  part  of  your  toilet  to  dress  your  room  and 
its  arrangements  while  you  dress  yourself, 
leaving  the  draperies  you  take  off  as  lightly 
and  artistically  hung,  or  as  delicately  folded 
and  placed,  as  the  skirts  you  loop  carefully 
to  wear,  or  the  ribbon  or  lace  you  put  with 
soft  neatness  about  your  throat.  Cherish  your 
instincts  of  taste  and  fitness  in  every  little 
thing  that  you  have  about  you.  Let  it  grow 
impossible  to  you  to  put  down  so  much  as  a 
pin-box  whera  it  will  disturb  the  orderly  and 
pleasant  grouping  upon  your  dressing-table, 
|  or  to  stick  your  pin3  in  your  cushion,  even,  at 
I  all  sorts  of  tipsy  and  uncomfortable  inclina- 
;  tions.  This  will  not  make  you  "fussy,"— it 
is  the  other  thing  that  does  that;  the  not 
knowing,  except  by  fidgety  experiment,  what 
is  harmony  and  the  intangible  grace  of  rela- 
tion. Once  get  your  knowledge  beyond  study, 
and  turn  it  into  tact — which  is  literally  having 
it  at  your  fingers'  ends,  as  I  told  you, — and 
order  will  breathe  about  you,  and  grace  evolve 
from  commonest  things  and  uses  and  belong- 
ings, wherever  you  may  be ;  and  "  putting 
things  to  rights  "  will  not  be  separate  task- 
work and  trouble,  any  more  than  it  is  in  the 
working  of  the  solar  system.  It  will  go  on 
all  the  time,  and  with  a  continual  pleasure. 

Take  upon  yourself  gradually— for  the 
sake  of  getting  them  in  hand  and  in  like 
manner,  if  for  no  other  need — all  the  cares 
that  belong  to  your  own  small  territory  of 
home.  Get  together  things  for  use  in  these 
cares.  Have  your  little  wash  clothes  and  your 
sponges  for  bits  of  cleaning  ;  your  furniture- 
brush  and  your  feather- duster  and  your  light 
little  broom  and  your  whisk  and  pan ;  your 
bottle  of  sweet  oil  and  spirits  of  tuir  pen  tine 
and  piece  of  flannel,  to  preserve  the  polish, 
or  restore  the  gloss,  where  dark  wood  grows 
dim  or  gets  spotted.  Find  out,  by  following 
your  surely  growing  sense  of  thoroughness  and 
niceness,  the  best  and  readiest  ways  of  keep- 
ing all  fresh  about  you.  Invent  your  own  pro- 
cesses ;  they  will  come  to  you.  I  shall  not 
lay  down  rules  or  a  system  for  you.  When 
you  have  made  yourself  wholly  mistress  of 
what  you  can  learn  and  do  in  your  own 
apartment,  so  that  it  is  easier  and  more  nat- 
ural for  you  to  do  it  than  to  let  it  alone— so 
that  you  don't  count  the  time  it  takes  any 


more  than  that  which  you  have  to  give  to 
your  own  bathing  and  hair-dressing, — then 
you  have  learned  enough  to  keep  a  whole 
house,  so  far  as  its  cleanly  ordering  is  con- 
cerned.— St.  Nicholas. 


NATIONAL  TEMPERANCE  SOCIETY. 
[Concluded  from  page  446.J 

The  first  prize,  of  $500,  was  adjudged  to 
the  manuscript  entitled  "Alcohol,  What  i  [g, 
and  What  it  Does,"  of  which  Wm.  Har- 
greaves,  M.D.,  of  Philadelphia,  is  the  author ; 
the  second  prize,  of  $300,  ar judged  to  the 
manuscript  entitled  "Alcohol:  Some  New 
Points,"  a  sketch  of  its  scientific  features, 
written  by  A.  F.  Kinne,  M.  D.,  of  Ypsilanti, 
Mich. 

These  essays  are  to  be  revised  and  issued 
in  book  form,  probably  this  fall. 

The  bill  which  was  before  the  Forty- third 
Congress,  prepared  by,  and  introduced  at  the 
request  of,  the  National  Temperance  Society, 
to  provide  for  a  Commission  of  Inquiry  con- 
cerning the  alcoholic  liquor  traffic,  and  which 
passed  the  Senate,  could  not  command  the 
necessary  two  thirds  vote  to  suspend  the  rules 
for  its  passage  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  therefore  failed  to  become  a  law. 

The  following  petition  to  the  Forty-fourth 
Congress,  issued  by  the  National  Temperance 
Society,  has  been  widely  circulated  and  ex- 
tensively endorsed  by  other  temperance  and 
religious  bodies,  and  presented  in  both  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in  large 
numbers  : 

"Petition. —  To  the  United  States  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives. — The  under- 
signed, citizens  of  the  United  States,  respect- 
fully ask  you  to  provide  for  the  appointment 
of  a  Commission  of  Inquiry  of  five  or  more 
competent  persons,  whose  duty  it  shall  be, 
first,  to  inquire  and  take  testimony  as  to  the 
results  of  the  traffic  in  alcoholic  liquors,  in 
connection  with  crime,  pauperism,  the  public 
health,  the  moral,  social  and  intellectual 
well-being  of  the  people;  second,  concerning 
license  and  prohibitory  legislation  in  the  sev- 
eral States  of  the  Uniou  ;  and,  third,  to  re- 
commend what  additional  legislation,  if  any, 
would  be  bentficial,  on  the  part  of  Congress, 
to  suppress,  in  the  sphere  of  national  author- 
ity, the  traffic  in  alcoholic  liquors  a3  bever- 
ages." 

In  December  last,  Senator  Howe,  of  Wis- 
consin, introduced  a  bill  in  accordance  with 
the  prayer  of  the  petition,  which,  with  sun- 
dry amendments,  was  reported  favorably  by 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  subsequently 
passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  3G  to  20.  . 

The  debate  which  preceded  the  passage  of 
the  bill  by  the  Senate,  participated  in  by  sev- 
eral distinguished  senators,  was  the  most  im- 
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portant  and  comprehensive  pertaining  to  the 
temperance  question  which  has  ever  taken 
place  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

The  bill  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  February  2, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  It  is  pending  before  that  committee 
as  we  close  this  report.  Another  bill,  the 
•counterpart  of  the  one  introduced  in  the 
Senate  by  Senator  Howe,  was  introduced  in 
the  House  early  in  the  session  by  Hon.  Wm. 
P.  Frye,  of  Maine,  and  referred,  with  a  very 
large  number  of  petitions,  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  That  committee  has  as  yet 
made  no  report,  but  it  is  expected  to  do  so 
before  the  close  of  the  session. 

By  the  joint  action  of  the  Legislature  and 
-Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  an  im- 
portant commission  has  been  created,  com- 
posed of  distinguished  citizens,  to  consider 
and  "devise  a  plan  for  the  government  of 
cities."  In  the  growth  of  our  large  cities 
popular  government  encounters  increasing 
difficulties,  and  the  subject  has  latterly  be- 
come one  of  careful  legislative  deliberation 
in  several  States.  That  the  traffic  in  intoxi- 
cating liquors  occasions  a  large  percentage  of 
the  enormous  and  oppressive  taxation  and  of 
the  appalling  increase  of  crime  and  pauper- 
ism in  cities  is  obvious  to  all  thoughtful  ob- 
servers. The  Board  of  Managers  has,  through 
a,  memorial,  invited  the  attention  of  the  New 
York  Commission  to  the  importance  of  the 
suppression  of  the  liquor  traffic  as  an  essen- 
tial element  in  the  successful  solution  of  the 
governmental  problem  which  has  been  offi- 
cially delegated  to  them. 

The  commission,  which  has  been  at  work 
for  several  months  past,  is  to  continue  its 
important  labors  the  present  year,  with  the 
expectation  of  being  prepared  to  report  to 
the  Legislature  of  1876-7.  A  formal  hear- 
ing has  been  promised  to  representatives  of 
this  Society,  which  it  is  expected  will  be 
improved  at  a  later  period  by  the  President 
and  others. 

A  great  variety  of  coffee  houses  and  Holly 
Tree  or  Friendly  Inns  have  been  established 
during  the  past  year  in  the  principal  cities  of 
the  land.  Connected  with  these  in  many 
case3  are  readiog-room3,  prayer-meetings  and 
religious  exercises.  Cleveland,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  Chicago,  New  York,  Brooklyn, 
Rochester  and  Cincinnati  are  among  the  cities 
which  have  inaugurated  this  movement,  and 
in  many  instances  with  great  success.  In 
Philadelphia,  Mr.  Joshua  L  Bailey  has  one 
coffee  house  which  supplies  1,600  daily,  and 
he  is  completing  arrangements  for  another 
which  will  accommodate  5,000. 

Drinking  fountains  have  been  erected  in 


Philadelphia,  St.  Louis  and  other  cities,  whe 
water  is  furnished  free  to  all. 

The  United  States  Brewers'  Associatui 
held  their  annual  meeting  in  Cincinnati,  ar| 
their  official  statistics  afforded  great  aid  ar. 
comfort  to  the  friends  of  temperance.  Tl 
president  of  the  Brewers'  Congress  declare 
that  prohibition  "  has  failed,  and  ever  will 
The  chairman  of  the  "Agitation  Committee 
declared  the  evils  of  intemperance  could  m 
be  cured  by  prohibitory  laws,  and  the  Co: 
vention  adopted  the  following  resolutions : 

"Resolved,  That  where  restriction  and  pr 
hibitory  eaactment  exist,  every  possible  me; 
sure  be  taken  to  oppose,  resist  and  repei 
them  ;  and  it  is  further 

"Resolved,  That  politicians  favoring  pr< 
hibitory  enactments,  who  offer  themselves  i 
candidates  for  office,  be  everywhere  streni 
ously  opposed,  and  the  more  so  if  it  be  foun 
that  their  personal  habits  do  not  conform  wit 
their  public  profession." 

The  official  reports,  however,  showed  th£| 
there  had  been  a  reduction  in  the  number  cj 
breweries  during  the  year  of  nearly  30  pd 
cent.  There  were  3,554  in  1873,  and  onl< 
2,524  in  1874. 

Louis  Schade,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  editc 
of  the  Washington  Sentinel,  and  the  specie 
agent  of  the  Brewers'  Congress  in  Washing 
ton,  in  an  address  before  the  Convention 
explained  the  cause  of  the  reduction. 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  the  temperanc 
agitation  and  prohibitory  laws  are  the  chit 
causes  of  the  decrease  compared  to  the  prt 
ceding  year.  Had  our  friends  in  Massachi 
setts  been  free  to  carry  on  their  business,  an 
had  not  the  State  authorities  constantl 
interfered  with  the  latter,  there  is  no  dout 
that  instead  of  showing  a  decrease  of  116  58 
barrels  in  one  year,  they  would  have  increase 
at  the  same  rate  as  they  did  the  precedini 
year." 

This  emphatic  official  testimony  of  ou 
opponents  is  a  strong  link  in  the  overwhelm 
ing  chain  of  existing  testimony,  provin 
beyond  doubt  or  cavil  that  prohibition  doe 
prohibit.  .... 

The  work  of  organization  among  liquo 
dealers,  for  offensive  and  defensive  wartar< 
has  been  in  active  operation  the  past  yeai 
The  influence  of  these  organizations  is  felt  ii 
State  legislatures  and  in  the  Congress  of  thi 
United  States  against  any  advance  tempeil 
ance  legislation,  and  in  the  courts  of  justic  I 
against  adequate  punishment  of  those  wh 
disregard  the  restrictive  provisions  of  licens 
and  prohibitory  liquor  laws,  and  especially  i 
caucuses  and  political  conventions,  subord 
nating  politicians  to  the  behests  of  the  oligai 
cby  of  liquor  manufacturers  and  vender* 
The  Wine  and  Spirit  Traders'  Society,  a  pov 
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lerful  organization,  which  is  efficiently  repre- 
sented in  Washington  while  Congress  is  in 
Disession,  seeking  a  reduction  of  taxation  on 
iiliquors  and  opposing  any  temperance  legisla- 
Qition,  boasts,  through  its  organ,  of  its  great 
^influence  in  Congress.  It  behooves  the  friemls 
e  of  temperance  to  be  everywhere  on  the  alert, 
Land  by  active,  well  directed  efforts  to  neutra- 
!  lize  the  injurious  influence  of  these  liquor 
dorganizations  in  corrupting  legislative  bodies, 
Kintimidating  administrative  officials,  and  in 
controlling  political  organizations,  to  the 
d  great  detriment  of  the  public  welfare.  .  . 
fi  Death  during  the  past  year  has  removed 
sithe  honored  name  of  Henry  Wilson,  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  from  the  list 
(  of  Vice  Presidents  of  this  Society.  Through- 
Blout  a  prolonged  and  distinguished  public 
ui  career,  his  has  been  a  conspicuous  and  praise- 
1 1  worthy  example  of  total  abstinence.  As 
i\ President  of  the  Congressional  Temperance 
Society,  and  as  an  eloquent  advocate  of  total 
\\ abstinence,  especially  through  his  appeals  to 
lithe  Christian  church  and  to  all  good  men 
iiand  women  to  seek  to  educate  and  enlighten 
•  public' opinion,  his  service  to  the  temperance 
cause  was  of  a  most  valuable  and  important 
)i  character,  far  which  he  will  be  long  and 
ti  gratefully  remembered 

5     In  the  review  of  the  year  we  have  great 

i  cause  for  thankfulness,  congratulation  and 
renewed  courage.    Foundations  have  been 

j  laid  for  greater  and  better  work,  and  we 
j  enter  upon  a  new  year  with  clearer  vision 
31  and  stronger  faith  than  ever  before.  Although 
I  the  enemy  seems  coming  in  like  a  flood,  yet 
(i  the  forces  that  shall  outride  the  storm  and 
jl  still  the  tempest  are  greater  and  stronger  than 
it  "  they  which  be  against  us." 
'|  Oar  principles  are  founded  upon  eternal 
(!  truth,  and  our  God  is  a  great  God,  who  will 
||  yet  put  all  enemies  under  His  feet.  In  the 
millennial  glory  shall  naught  enter  which 

ii  shall  molest  or  make  afraid.  Ours  is  to 
labor,  leaving  results  with  God.  "With 

ii  malice  toward  none,  and  charity  for  all,"  let 
!i  us  struggle  on  in  the  strength  of  Him  who  is 
"  mighty  to  save,"  and  we  need  not  fear,  and 
i  we  shall  not  fail. 
,      New  York,  Fifth  month  8th,  1876. 

THE     SHADOW  KISS. 

DWIGHT  WILLIAMS. 

I  More  than  two  years  ago,  there  died  in  the  prison  at 
Auburn,  N.  Y.,  a  young  man  of  good  parts— a  member  of  a 

\  highly  respec;able  family  in  anotner  land— who  had 
brought  himself  under  the  judgment  of  the  law  through 

1  moral   irresolution,  rather  t  an  innate   depravity.  His 

I  thoughts,  which  ha  i  wandered  much  during  the  latter 
days,  at  last  centered  upon  his  home,  and  he  imagined  that 

f  the  dearest  wish  of  his  heart  in  this  supreme  hour  had 
been  realized— that  his  loving  mother  soothpd  his  "yintc 
bed.    A  few  moments  before  his  departure,  he  raised  him- 

!'  selt  slightly,  and  extending  his  attenuated  arm  drew  down 
close  v>  his  lips  the  shadow  c  mjured  Irom  his  own  loud 

1  affections,  and  with  a  look  of  ineffable  content  upon  his 

I   pale  leatures,  he  (surrendered  his  last  breath  to  his  mother. 


Have,  ye  not  looked  upon  the  walls  of  stone 
That  rise  above  the  clatter  of  the  street, 

Where  droops  the  convict  in  bis  cell  alone, 
Or  bends  at  weary  woik  in  his  retreat? 

And  have  ye  thought  within  those  sombre  walls 
No  plants  of  love  or  sweet  affection  grew ; 

And  over  all  except  those  gloomy  halls 

God  shed  the  fragrance  of  His  loving  dew? 

Not  all  of  love  and  beauty  dwells  outside, 
Nor  all  of  hate  and  sin  inside  the  gate, 

Where  justice  ermined,  stern  and  dignified, 
Preserves  the  peace  and  order  of  the  State. 

This  little  tale  of  prison  life,  to  me, 

Came  like  a  breath  of  fragrance  from  the  gloom, 
In  which  the  cold  world  little  cares  to  see 

The  flowers  which,  shadow-covered,  give  perfume. 

Upon  his  couch  he  lay,  a  pale  young  form, 
And  one  might  read  upon  his  care-worn  face 

The  early  touches  of  affection  warm, 

And  marks  of  classic  culture  and  of  grace. 

A  home  of  ease  across  the  sea  was  his 

In  childhood  years,  where  only  love  he  knew, 

And  grew  a  rosy  boy,  blest  with  the  kiss 
No  other  lips  but  mothers'  print  so  true. 

Strayed  from  his  mother's  side,  the  years  had  told 
The  oft-recurring  tale  of  youth  misled  ; 

On  fierce  temptation's  tide  he  uncontrolled 
Had  wrecked,  the  same  old  story  often  read. 

And  so  he  felt  the  pain  of  folly's  smart — 
The  prisoner's  round  of  table,  toil  and  cell 

For  weary  months,  from  friends  and  home  apart, 
And  long  regrets  no  burdened  heart  may  tell. 

He  drooped  and  sank,  emaciate  and  pale, 

And  his  youog  soul,  bewildered,  wandered  back 

To  childhood  haunts,  of  bill  and  stream  and  dale, 
From  whence  he  took  his  sad,  divergent  track. 

They  watched  his  dreamy  footsteps,  as  he  walked 
Amid  the  scenes  which  memory  sacred  held; 

And  heard  the  wanderer  as  he  fondly  talked 
With  loves  of  home,  by  fevered  brain  impelled. 

They  saw,  those  watchers  by  his  bed  of  pain, 
The  sweet  illusion  play  upon  his  face 

Of  fond  affection,  in  his  home  agiin, 

As  friends  and  loved  ones  came  to  his  embrace. 

From  out  the  darkness  of  his  brain  she  came, 
His  mother  there:  he  saw  her  visioned  form, 

As  if  in  tenderest  tone  she  spoke  his  name, 

And  looked  oa  him  in  love's  own  sunshine  warm. 

He  reached  his  pale,  thin  hand  to  clasp  her  near, 
And  drew  her  sweet  face  closely  down  to  his  ; 

He  stroked  her  hair  from  her  soft  brow  so  dear, 
And  pressed  her  lips  in  many  a  fondling  kiss. 

It  seemed  a  sweet  oblation,  lavish  poured, 
For  her  he  grieved  so  long,  yet  loved  so  well  ; 

Poor  wayward  son — what  wealth  of  love  deep  stored 
Was  his  in  that  last  hour  of  life  tD  tell. 

Then  cold  and  still  —  and  yet  the  sweet  fmile  clung 
To  those  pale  lips  that  gave  their  shadow  k.ss; 

As  if  a  mother's  love-dream  o'er  him  hung, 
A  sweet  remembrance  of  his  boyhood  bliss. 

0,  holy  motherhood  !  vrhat  ties  are  thine  ; 

The  stormy  seas  of  passion  and  of  9io 
Drown  not  the  echoes  of  thj  voice  divine  ; 

Thy  love  bursts  prison  doors  and  enters  in. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
REVIEW  OF  THE  WEATHER,  ET 
FOR  EIGHTH  MONTH. 


Rain  during  some  portion  of  the  24 

hours  

Rain  all  or^nearly  all  day  

Cloudy,  without  storms  

Clear,  as  ordinarily  accepted  

Total  

TEMPERATURES. 

Mean  temperature  of  Eighth  mo.,  per 
Penna.  Hospital  

Highest  point  attained  during  month, 
per  Penna.  Hospital  

Lowest  point  reached  during  month, 
per  Penna.  Hospital  


1  QBE 

io/D 

1  8*7  ft 

Days. 

Day*. 

17 

10 

3 

I 

0 

7 

11 

13 

31 

31 

1875 
Deg. 


76.33 
87.00 
58.00 


Deaths  during  the  month,  being  for 
four  current  weeks  for  each  year.... 


Number. 


1639 


1876 
Deg. 


75.50 
95.0© 
55  00 


NumVr. 


1595 


It  may  be  proper  to  remark  that  the  compiler  of 
these  statistics  always  takes  the  whole  number  of 
deaths,  without  any  deduction  for  those  "  from  the 
country."  With  the  great  influx  of  strangers  in  our 
midst,  the  diminished  number  for  the  month  this 
year  is  something  remarkable,  and  speaks  well  for 
the  sanitary  condition  of  our  city. 


MEAN  TEMPERATURES. 

Average  of  the  mean  temperatures  of 
the  Ninth  mo.  lor  the  past  87  yrs. 

Highest  mean  temperature  occurring 
during  that  entire  period,  1872  

Lowest  mean  temperature  occurring 
during  that  entire  period,  1816  


SUMMER  TEMPERATURES. 

Mean  temperature  of  the  three  sum- 
mer months  of  1875  

Mean  temperature  of  the  three  sum- 
mer months  of  1876  

Average  of  the  summer  temperatures 
lor  the  past  87  years  

Highest  of  the  summer  mean  temper- 
ature occurring  during  that  entire 
period,  1872  

Lowest  of  the  summer  mean  temper- 
ature occurring  during  that  entire 
period,  1816  


Deg. 


73.44 
81  64 

66.00 


Deg. 


74.51 
77.52 
73.97 

80.C9 

66.00 


There  is  a  marked  difference  between  the  quan- 
tity of  rain  for  the  month  for  this  year  and  for  last, 
showing  that  the  showers  which  occurred  on  the 
morning  of  the  17th  and  during  the  night  of  the 
19th  were  not  as  copious  as  some  of  us  imagined. 
The  following  may  possess  some  interest: 


RAIN. 

Total  quantity  for   the   first  eight 

months  

Total  quantity  for  Eighth  month  

Quantity  of  rain  falling  during  the 

three  summer  months  

The  month  we  have  just  passed  through  is  freely 
admitted  to  have  been  a  hot  one,  exceeded  only 


1875 

1876 

Inches. 

Inches. 

27.54 

28.09 

6.56 

1.21 

15.98 

9.63 

eighteen  times  in  the  eighth  month  during  the  p 
eighty-seven  years;  seven  of  which  instam 
strange  to  say,  have  occurred  during  the  past  n 
years.  We  find  the  entire  summer  mean  for  t 
year  to  have  been  exceeded  only  four  times  dur 
the  above  long  period,  two  of  which  were  in  exc 
only  a  fraction  of  a  degree,  while  the  remaining  t 
occurred  in  the  years  1870  (78.88  deg.)  and  1! 
(80.09  deg.)  J.  M.  Ellis 

Philadelphia,  Ninth  month  1,  1876. 


NOTICE. 

The  next  meeting  of  Haddonfield  First-day  Sch 
Union  will  be  held  at  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  on  Seven 
day,  the  30th  of  Ninth  month,  at  2  o'clock  in 
afternoon.  Emmor  Roberts,  Clerk 


ITEMS. 

On  the  31st  ult.,  the  impending  change  of  rul 
in  Turkey  was  carried  into  effect.    In  virtue  of 
Fetvah  or  decision  of  the  Sheikh-ul-Islam — head 
the  Mohammedan  Church  and  supreme  interpre 
of  the  law — Sultan  Murad  V  was  deposed,  and 
brother,  Abdul  Hamid,  placed  in  power.  The 
posed  Sultan  was  deemed  incapable  of  ruling 
cause  of  his  mental  infirmities.      Abdul  Han 
promises  to  be  a  vigorous  ruler,    He  is  in  his  3^ 
year  and  in  sound  health.    No  revolutionary  de 
onstrations  are  reported. 

The  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribu 
when  speaking  of  the  call  of  Benjamin  Disraeli 
the  House  of  Peers,  and  the  surprise  occasion 
thus  continues:  "  The  short  paragraph  in  the  mo; 
ing  papers  which  announces  '  that  Her  Majesty  I 
been  pleased  to  call  Mr.  Disraeli  to  the  House 
Peers,'  &c,  i3  supplemented  by  the  further  announ 
ment  that  this  will  make  no  change  in  the  Cabin 
and  in  fact  that  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield  will  c< 
tinue  Prime  Minister  as  if  he  were  Mr.  Diera' 
But  this  fact,  notwithstanding  it  can  scarcely 
disguised  that  the  event  must  be  taken  at  least 
the  beginning  of  the  end  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  politi 
career,  and  as  the  Times,  in  discussing  the  mat 
to-day,  truly  puts  it,  'it  is  no  depreciation  of 
talent  to  say  that  he  can  never  retain  in  the  Hot 
of  Lords  the  position  he  possessed  in  the  House, 
Commons.'  Mr.  Disraeli  was  essentially  a  mem! 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  knew  thorough 
its  wishes  and  its  whims.  He  was  acquainted  M 
long  experience  even  with  its  traditions,  and  a  gc 
deal  of  the  success  he  has  achieved  is  attributa 
to  a  skillful  manipulation  of  that  knowledge, 
take  such  a  man,  who  has  reached  the  age  of 
and  to  place  him  in  an  assembly  like  the  House 
Lords,  cannot  be  otherwise  considered  than  as  ( 
step  in  his  retirement  from  public  life.  Those  w 
have  carefully  watched  Mr.  Disraeli  during  the  p 
year  or  two  have  made  many  r<  marks  as  to  j 
waning  powers,  and  even  to  a  very  superficial  ( 
server  the  events  of  the  past  two  sessions  tell 
same  story.  Mr.  Disraeli  is  not  the  man  he  w< 
either  physically  or  otherwise,  and  indeed  in  \ 
former  respect  his  inability  to  lead  the  House 
Commons  has  been,  especially  thi3  session,  mi 
marked.  The  long  hours  and  arduous  labor  h& 
been  too  severe  a  tax  upon  him,  and  he  has  be 
compelled  to  hand  over  the  leadership  of  the  Hoi 
for  a  large  portion  of  the  most  trying  time  to  jj 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Sir  Stafford  Nor' 
cote,  whom  every  one  picks  out  as  the  man  to  si< 
ceed  him." 
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x  From  the  Christian  Register. 

r!  ASPECTS  AND  PliOSPECTS  OF  AMERICAN  LIFE. 

BY  BROOKE  HERPORD. 

[Concluded  from  page  451.] 

jj  You  have  the  advantage  of  not  being  tied 
m  to  a  long  past  as  we  are.  We  can't  get  away 
ejfrom  our  long  past;  everything  we  do  de- 
pends not  upon  the  mere  abstract  considera- 
tion of  what  we  want  to  do,' but,  largely, 
t  upon  what  has  been  done  before;  we  make  a 
I  little  improvement  on  that,  but  not  much  at 
'"a  time — very  seldom  strike  out  quUe  anew. 

Now  in  America,  it  is  quite  different.  You 
)( haven't  any  past — not  to  hold  you.  You 
t  furbish  up  the  "  Pilgrim  Fathers  "  and  "  Bun- 
ker Hill  "  now  and  then,  and  get  up  a  sort  of 
antiquarian  interest  about  some  meeting- 
houses a  couple  of  hundred  years  old;  but 
what  I  mean  is,  that  you  haven't  that  subtle 
element  of  a  long  past  out  of  which  things 
have  silently  grown  to  be  what  they  are,  and 
which  holds  you  so  that  still  things  can  only 
keep  growing,  hardly  ever  get  right  changed. 
So  when  Americans  want  anything  they  sim- 
ply look  at  what  they  want,  and  make  it. 
They  wanted  ferries  across  their  great  rivers 
at  New  York  aud  Boston.  Well,  they  simply 
build  a  sort  of  j>reat,  comforrable  waiting- 
room  and  put  a  keel  under  it,  and  engines, 
and  have,  to  English  eyes,  the  most  raarvel- 
%us  looking  [monster  that  ever  floated.  W* 
can't  do  that.  We  are  an  old  sea-going  folk,  | 
with  one  rooted  idea  of  what  a  boat  should  | 
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be,  and  we  cannot  get  away  from  it.  If  it  is 
to  be  for  a  ferry — well,  we  modify  the  old 
boat-shape,  but  reluctantly,  and  trying  all  we 
can  to  make  it  look  still  like  a  boat,  and  the 
consequence  is,  that  even  in  Liverpool,  or  on 
the  Thames,  our  ferry  steamers  are  not  to  be 
mentioned  with  those  in  America  for  comfort 
and  convenience.  Just  the  same  with  our 
railway  carriages.  AVe  couldn't  get  away 
from  the  old  coach  idea.  We  might  put 
three  together,  or  four,  but  that  seems  about 
as  far  as  we  can  go.  The  Americans  build 
the  most  comfortable  room  they  can,  for  the 
space,  and  put  it  on  wheels  ;  it  isn't  like  a 
coach  at  all,  but  it  is  far  away  better. 

So  in  almost  everything.  "  Some  new 
thing !  "  and,  always,  Americans  want  it  to 
be  something  ahead  of  what  has  been.  Of 
course  they  make  mistakes  with  this  impulse 
sometimes.  They  lay  railways,  now  and  then,, 
which  don't  bring  traffic.  They  plan  out 
large  cities  which  never  "come  off."  They 
erect  tremendous  institutions  which  turn  out 
mighty  failures.  They  Start  fine,  new  theories 
which  dazzle  the  mind,  and  by-and-by  are 
found  to  be  utterly  wrong.  But  still  they 
never  give  in.  They  may  not  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  the  universe,  but,  at  any  rate,  they 
stand  up  to  it  like  men,  and  keep  pressing  on 
in  practical  things  and  in  theoretical  things,, 
x-tfi,  •  '  s,^  indomitable  tread,  which,  I 
ociieve,  will  right  eyerything  at  last. 

Then,  for  the  third  thing,  even  more  im- 
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portant,  perhaps,  than  these  I  have  spoken 
•of,  I  count  the  store  that  is  set  on  education 
here  in  America.  You  set  the  key-note  for  it 
from  the  very  beginning,  and  you  have  been 
nobly  true  to  it,  take  your  nation  as  a  whole. 
I  was  aware,  before  I  came  over  here,  of  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  "common-school"  system  in  the 
•old  Eastern  States,  but  the  thing  that  touched 
me,  the  thing  that  I  was  not  prepared  for,  to 
anything  like  the  extent  to  which  I  found  it, 
was  to  see  the  value  and  care  for  education 
out  in  the  rougher  West.  It  seemed  to  me 
•the  one  thing  that  brought  out  the  best  side 
of  every  American  community.  If  I  could 
not  find  any  public  spirit  about  anything  else, 
I  have  always  found  it  about  this.  Here,  in 
Chicago,  your  general  municipal  affairs  seem 
to  me,  I  must  own,  almost  given  over  to  job- 
bery and  self-interest ;  but  your  schools  here 
are  noble — such  grand  efforts  to  grapple  with 
<ihe  educational  need  of  this  huge  mass  of 
people  gathered  from  all  the  nations  under 
heaven ! 

I  do  not  mean  to  set  up  America  as  educa- 
tionally perfect.  In  this,  as  in  so  many  other 
-things,  I  found  the  same  curious  mingling  of 
-strength  and  weakness.  Noble  school-build- 
ings and  class-rooms  and  appliances — far  be- 
fore ours ;  but  then,  sixty  scholars  in  every 
-one  of  those  rooms  to  one  teacher! — more 
than  could  possibly  be  really  taught.  And 
'here  and  there,  it  seemed  to  me  that  the 
teaching  was  showy  and  thin.  And  you  are 
behind  us  in  the  patter  of  compulsory  educa- 
tion, too ;  to  my  great  surprise,  I  found  you 
fhaven't  a  compulsory  school-law  anywhere, 
though  you  sadly  need  it,  for  there  are  al- 
most as  many  little  ragged  gutter-children  in 
Chicago  as  in  Manchester.  But  still  the 
whole  did  seem  to  me  so  earnest,  and  the  sys- 
tem so  strong  and  simple  and  good  !  To  see 
these  great  common  schools  supported  by  the 
oity,  and  free  to  every  child  of  rich  and  poor 
— and  to  a  considerable  extent  used  by  both 
rich  and  poor — and  here  and  there  colored 
children  with  the  rest;  and  above  these 
'"  common  schools"  that  noble  "high  school," 
really  more  like  a  college,  open  to  every  boy 
<or  girl  who  can  pass  the  examination  which 
shows  they  are  fit  for  it,  and  in  which  I  saw 
about  seven  hundred  young  men  and  women 
studying  together  under  the  best  masters  that 
Chicago  money  can  procure.  Ah,  I  couldn't 
iielp  feeling  what  an  augury  of  your  Ameri- 
can future  this  was ! 

And  it  is  not  only  in  the  great  centres  like 
Chicago  that  this  struck  me.  As  I  went 
through  the  far  West,  I  found  everywhere 
something  of  the  same  thing.  I  found  the 
beginnings  of  it.  In  the  poorest  and  most 
•untidy  Western  village  the  railroad  passed 
through,  I  w  as  sure  to  see  one  large,  mansion- 


like  building  conspicuous  among  the  loi 
frame  houses,  by  its  two  or  three  stories  an< 
its  belfry.  At  first,  I  used  to  ask  what  tha 
was ;  but  soon  I  found  I  did  not  need  to  ask 
for  it  was  always  the  school-house.  And  h 
every  new  township  that  is  laid  out,  I  learne- 
that  the  middle  square  mile  is  set  apart  fo 
the  support  of  education.*  And  this- stands 
here,  for  the  interest  of  the  people  themselves 
You  may  see  some  neat  school-houses  in  ou 
English  country  villages,  but  they  mostl; 
stand  for  the  parson's  or  the  squire's  interes 
in  education.  But  in  America  these  school 
houses  stand'for  what  all  those  poor,  strug1 
gling,  hard  worked  settlers  in  the  log-housej 
round  mean,  for  what  they  wish  for  and  wan 
their  children  to  have. 

And  then  there  are  the  universities  an 
colleges.  Not  very  high-class,  many  of  then 
compared  with  the  old  universities  of  Europe 
but  they  are  the  best  the  people  can  get,  an 
they  are  constantly  improving,  and  they  ar 
training  the  people  to  value  college  educ£ 
tion  and  putting  some  open  door  of  cultur 
within  the  reach  of  all.  And  the  door  is  nd 
opened  in  vain.  Many  of  your  noblest  lift 
stories  in  America  are  the  stories  of  humbl 
lives  that  began  in  the  village  school,  an 
rose  through  the  college  class,  attended  i 
term  time,  on  means  earned  the  rest  ( 
the  year ;  and  I  believe  this  higher  culture 
leavening  the  life  of  your  people,  men  an 
women,  through  and  through. 

And  then,  as  to  higher  things  than  inte 
lectual  culture,  as  to  morality  and  religion- 
well,  I  do  not  think  they  are  a  bit  better  hei 
than  in  the  old  country ;  but  yet  I  fancy 
see,  in  regard  to  both,  a  certain  element  < 
freshness,  spontaneity,  unconventional  intei! 
sity,  that  will  yet,  I  think,  give  them  til 
victory. 

I  don't  think  they  are  better  here  than  i 
England.  In  some  things,  I  think,  the  mor« 
tone  is  lower.  I  think  there  is  less  princip 
in  trade  here  than  there,  and  heaven  knovl 
we  have  little  enough !  Cheating,  if  it  l| 
smartly  done,  does  not  seem  to  be  so  mu(J 
reprobated  as  there.  You  find  apparent! 
respectable  people  going  in  for  large,  elabj 
rate,  absolute  dishonesty  of  a  kind  that  the! 
only  professional  swindlers  woiild  attempt 
In  England  we  hear,  now  and  then,  of  soeJ 
rascally  proceedings  in  trade ;  but  I  do  nj 
think  it  could  be  possible  for  twenty  or  thirl 
of  the  wealthiest,  established,  standard  firrj 
of  a  great  trade  all  over  England  to  join  tft 

*Mr.  Herford  might  put  this  doubly  strong,  jr 
every  one  of  our  newly-surveyed  townships,  t4 
square  miles,  or  two  "  sections,"  are  yet  apart  I 
public  law  for  school  purposes.  When  these  lanl, 
are  sold  the  proceeds  go  into  the  school  fund  of  t|  ( 
particular  State  where  they  are  situated. — Ed.     f ' 
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1(^ether  in  a  huge,  cleverly-concerted  system  of 
ai frauds  by  means  of  forged  dockets,  and  false 
pooks,  and  bribed  excise-officers,  and  to  go  on 
^heating  the  government  on  an  enormous 
!( scale  for  years.  And,  as  I  told  you  la9t  Sun- 
day, I  think  there  is  less  principle  in  politics 
8,and  public  life  than  there  is  in  England, 
g  And  I  do  not  think  there  is  more  religious- 
ness in  America  to-day  than  there  is  with  us. 
.  The  churches  are  larger  and  finer,  and  more 
5, richly  fitted  up,  and  more  money  is  spent 
japon  religious  purposes,  and  you  get  up  con- 
ferences and  camp -meetings  on  a  larger  scale, 
J  and  the  newspapers  are  glad  to  print  sermons, 
jwhich  indicates  that  a  good  proportion  of 
people  like  to  read  them.  But  it  seemed  to 
1( me  as  if  the  activity  of  the  churches  went,  to 
Djfco  a  very  large  extent,  to  mere  contrivances 
efor  raising  money  and  meeting  the  interest  on 
|([huge  debts,  and  that  they  had  very  little 
,f3ense  of  the  deeper  work  which  every  true 
a3hurch  ought  surely  to  be  doing  on  the  soci- 
ety about  it,  though  that  work  is  sadly  needed. 
'  Yet,  when  all  this  is  said,  it  seems  to  me 
gj:hat  there  are  elements  of  both  morality  and 
[  religion  in  America  of  extraordinary  vitality, 
i30und  to  live,  and  bound  to  conquer  in  the 
jjjnd.  After  all,  moral  power  is  not  to  be 
Reckoned  by  numbers.  Sa  d  Lloyd  Garrison, 
jwhen,  at  the  beginning  oi  the  anti-slavery 
( struggle,  he  was  twitted  with  being  alone 
igainst  nearly  all  America,- he  said,  "One 
jivith  God  is  a  majority."  And  it  is  so;  he 
found  it  so.  There  is  a  deep  truth  shadowed 
f;orth  in  that  Old  World  poem  of  how  the 
Lord  told  Abraham  that  if  there  were  even 
3|ten  righteous  men  in  the  city  it  should  be 
Jjaved.  Ten  righteous  men  can  save  a  city, 
f  only  they  believe  in  their  righteousness 
With  unflinching,  fearless  faith.  And  every- 
where in  America  there  are,  at  any  rate,  the 
r  ten  righteous  men ;"  and  I  think  that  these 
liiave  more  fire  and  impulse  in  their  right- 
piousness  than  the  same  class  with  us.  It 
jtruck  me  that  the  moral  movements  in 
;A.merica,  the  uprisings  of  protest  against  so- 
cial wrongs,  have  more  spring  and  intensity 
(:han  they  have  with  us — a  spring  and  inten- 
sity which  may  sometimes  come  out  in  gro- 
;esque  and  unwise  ways,  but  still  do  come  out  ; 
when  your  people  do  get  touched  with  an  idea 
)f  something  to  be  done  for  righteousness' 
sake,  they  do  it,  as  we  don't.  It  is  very  easy 
to  sneer  at  those  praying  bands  of  women  who 
tried  to  shut  up  all  the  dram-shops  in  Ohio, 
)y  the  Temperance  Crusade.  No !  we 
shouldn't  "  have  done  such  a  thing,"  but  we 
needn't  be  too  proud  of  that.  For  my  part, 
it*  can't  help  feeling  what  a  moral  vitality  it 
ivinced,  that,  having  got  it  into  their  hearts 
■hat  that  was  the  thing  to  do,  they  did  it. 
And  then  religion  is  perfectly  free  with 


you  ;  you  have  no  great  "established  church," 
giving  itself  airs  in  your  midst.  And  it  has 
often  happened  in  the  world's  history  that 
there  have  been  more  living  forces  of  piety 
and  faith  out  of  the  churches  than  in  any  of 
them,  and  I  believe  that  there  are  such  forces 
in  America,  which  are  sure  to  win  in  the  end. 

So  I  believe  in  a  mighty  destiny  for  Amer- 
ica !  I  do  not  believe  it  is  come,  or  that  it  is 
any  where  near,  or  at  all  in  sight.  I  do  not 
think  the  present  state  of  America  is  anything 
to  boast  of,  or  to  be  anyway  satisfied  with. 
And  the  things  the  people  are  apt  to  boast  of 
are,  as  often  as  not,  the  very  things  the  true 
patriot  and  the  true  Christian  would  hold 
cheapest,  and  perhaps,  be  even  suspicious 
of;  and  yet,  the  strong  energies  at  the  foun- 
dation of  the  nation's  life  are  so  fresh  and 
vigorous  and  untiring,  and  its  intellectual 
outlook  is  so  keen  and  fearless,  and,  at  the 
heart  of  all,  there  are  moral  and  religious 
forces  which,  however  numerically  weak,  are 
yet  so  unflinching  and  true  and  free,  that  I 
cannot  but  believe  that  America  will  steadily 
rise — and  rise !  I  hope,  hand  in  hand  with 
the  old  Engli&h  stock  from  which  she  sprang; 
for  I  do  believe  our  English  life  is  onward 
and  upward  too!  But  if  beyond  us  and 
above  us,  if  to  nobler  heights  than  we  may 
reach,  of  well- used  power  and  broad-based 
liberty,  and  all  that  makes  true  national 
greatness  —  well,  so  be  it,  then!  And  so 
shall  the  world  be  helped  the  better  on  its 
way,  and  the  joy  of  all  true  well-wishers  of 
mankind  shall  be  fulfilled  ! 


A  LETTER  ABOUT  PRAYER. 

[We  copy  from  the  Christian  Register  near- 
ly the  whole  of  a  letter  from  "  C.  G.  A."  to 
one  whom  he  addresses  as  "  My  dear  old 
friend,"  in  reply  to  his  inquiry  about  the 
"  Efficacy  of  Prayer."    He  says  :] 

Neither  of  us  can  say  the  prayers  we  said 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  But  it  is  because 
we  have  learned  better,  and  not  because  we 
have  learned  worse.  Let  this  be  the  preface 
to  what  answer  I  may  give  to  your  question 
about  the  "  Efficacy  of  Prayer  " — a  question 
which  might  never  have  troubled  either  of 
us  had  we  not  outgrown  the  theory  of  Provi- 
dence, which  makes  necessary  a  capricious 
and  confusing  method  of  managing  the  world 
by  miracles. 

Does  God  hear  prayer  ?  We  smile,  as  well 
we  may,  at  our  childish  notion  of  a  great 
Man,  sitting  high  in  the  sky,  and  bending 
over  to  catch  with  His  open  ear  the  cries  that 
come  up  from  human  lips.  But  this  childish 
notion  was  not  so  much  false  as  inadequate ; 
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not  an  exaggeration,  but  a  dim  and  vague 
shadowing-forth  of  the  Supreme  Reality. 
With  maturer  growth,  the  God- thought  in 
us  has  not  darkened  and  dwindled,  but  has 
brightened  and  enlarged — the  splendor  and 
majesty  growing  dazzling  and  formless  be- 
cause vast.  We  have  cast  out  of  our  minds 
the  childish  picturings  of  God  because  ashamed 
of  their  unworthiness  ;  and  if  we  have  some- 
times even  hesitated  to  speak  of  Him  as  a 
"  Person,"  it  has  been  from  a  feeling  that  He 
must  be  superpersonal,  passing  all  limitations 
and  all  finding-out. 

But  while  He  has  thus  seemed  to  withdraw 
into  infinity  and  immensity,  He  has  at  the 
same  time,  and  through  the  same  process  of 
mental  and  moral  expansion,  seemed  to  come 
immeasurably  and  sacredly  near.  If  we 
have  ceased  to  address  Him  as  the  gray- haired 
Sire  of  the  universe,  throned  in  outward  state, 
it  is  because  we  have  discovered  that  the 
dread  and  fathomless  Mystery  dwells  and 
works  within,  so  that  there  is  no  secret  self- 
communion  nor  inward  silence  nor  upward 
turning  of  the  soul,  nor  right  willing  nor  do- 
ing, in  which  He  is  not  present  and  active- 
He  who  is  as  near  to  us  as  we  are  to  our- 
selves— 

Fountain  of  all  being, 
Light  of  all  seeing  ! 

Does  God  hear  prayer  ?  How  can  He  help 
hearing  if  He  knows  all  ?  Nay,  how  can 
there  be  any  true  prayer  unless  He  is  within 
us,  inspiring  us  to  aspire  ?  Are  not  these  up- 
ward movements  of  our  minds  a  part  of  the 
Divine  method  and  the  Divine  operation? 
"  Before  ihey  call,  I  will  answer;  while  they 
are  yet  speaking,  I  will  hear."  Prayer  thus 
resolves  itself  into  an  inward  dealing  with  the 
inward  God,  and  not  merely  a  cry  to  a  for- 
eign power. 

Have  not  these  rude  metaphors  of  "  ask- 
ing "  and  "  hearing  "  helped  both  of  us  to 
grasp  the  deep  and  precious  truth  to  which 
they  point  ?  viz.,  the  truth  that  every  rational 
desire  of  our  minds  becomes  a  factor  of  our 
moral  situation,  and  produces  a  change  in  our 
inward  and  outward  life  ?  Thus,  in  the  Di- 
vine order  of  the  world,  it  is  the  same  as  if 
every  true  prayer  were  heard  and  answered. 
Besides,  if  there  is  a  living  Intelligence  which 
takes  account  of  all  facts,  or  if  there  is  an 
impersonal  or  more  than  personal  Power 
which  works  in  and  through  the  life  of  all 
creatures  and  the  movement  of  all  events, 
then  it  is  the  same  as  if  there  were  a  prayer- 
hearing  and  prayer-answering  God. 

Moreover,  if,  in  the  nature  of  things,  our 
own  states  of  mind  and  the  choices  or  acts  of 
our  wills  are  conditions  of  bane  or  blessing, 
if  our  inward  principles  determine 
part  we  play  in  the  universe,  then  is  our  wel- 


fare, temporal  and  spiritual,  made  to  depend 
on  prayer. 

For,  what  is  prayer  ?  Surely,  is  is  not  pre-^ 
cisely  what  we  thought  it  to  be  in  childhoodj 
even  as  God  is  not  what  we  thought  Him  to 
be.  He  is  more  and  prayer  is  more  than  we 
thought.  If  He  does  not  "  hearken,"  in  the 
childish,  literal  sense,  neither  do  we  "  ask  " 
in  the  childish,  literal  sense.  But  as  the 
metaphor  of  "  hearing "  led  us  on  to  the 
larger  truth,  so  shall  we  be  led  by  this  other 
metaphor  of  "asking." 

Dismissing  the  notion  that  prayer  is  a  form 
of  words  or  an  expression,  let  us  assume  that 
true  prayer  is  an  internal  transaction  or  a 
mental  attitude — a  "  disposition  "  or  habit  of 
the  mind,  such  as  puts  us  into  rational  har- 
mony with  spiritual  laws  and  facts.  Then, 
instead  of  seeking  or  wishing  to  persuade 
God,  or  hoping  to  change  His  perfect  pur- 
pose and  order,  prayer  will  consist  in  falling 
into  line  or  coming  into  harmony  with  that 
purpose  and  order.  "  Not  my  will,  but  thine 
be  done."  Surely,  any  contrary  feeling  is 
irreligious,  if  not  blasphemous. 

When,  therefore,  you  ask  if  I  believe  in 
prayer  I  might  almost  reply  that  I  believe  in 
nothing  else.  For  is  not  this  inward  attitude 
of  acceptance  and  receptivity  the  chief  thing 
in  all  reasonable  living?  It  includes  loyalty 
to  the  law,  confidence  in  the  order,  repose  on|ajj 
the  power,  openness  to  the  wisdom,  aspira- 
tion toward  the  perfection  of  God.  My 
rationalist  neighbor,  who  can  never  gay 
enough'  about  a  life  according  to  the  laws 
of  nature  and  the  constitution  of  man,  might 
perhaps  find  that  the  essence  of  prayer  is 
present  and  active  in  just  such  a  life,  and  is 
indeed  its  central  energy.  There  are  moods 
and  tenses  when  this  deep  fact  presses  to  the 
surface  of  consciousness,  and  we  not  only 
trust,  revere  and  aspire,  but  we  know  that 
we  are  trustful,  reverent  and  aspiring.  Is 
not  every  noble  life  fed  and  sustained  by 
principles  like  these,  which  circulate  in  our 
very  nature,  as  sap  in  the  plant? 

Let  us  joyfully  confess  that  these  senti- 
ments belong  to  us,  and  that  their  activity 
is  as  health  to  our  life  and  marrow  to  our 
bones.  The  more  we  are  busy  with  our 
proper  duties,  the  more  constant  and  spon- 
taneous are  these  inward  movements.  Thus 
alone  is  it  possible  or  desirable  to  u  pray  with- 
out ceasing."  I  find  the  efficacy  of  prayer, 
then,  not  in  any  change  it  may  work  in  the 
order  of  events,  but  in  the  fact  that  it  puts  us 
into  that  order  in  relations  of  reason  and 
harmony. 

Has  prayer,  therefore,  no  important  bear-: 
ing  on  the  outward  conditions  of  our  life  ? 
Indeed,  I  must  think  our  outward  life  ac- 
quires its  chief  dignity  and  value  from  being 
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rightly  "  taken.' 1  Nothing  is  good  to  the 
man  whose  inward  life  is  in  disorder,  as  every 
sense  and  appetite  is  vitiated  by  sickness. 
To  suppress  or  violate  those  dispositions  which 
enter  into  true  prayer,  must  cut  us  from  tem- 
poral as  truly  as  from  spiritual  good.  The 
outward  is  worthless,  except  as  it  ministers 
to  the  inward.  But  all  things  work  together 
'for  good  to  them  that  love  good,  i.  e.,  to  them 
who  abide  in  the  spirit  of  prayer,  which  is 
the  spirit  of  faith  and  faithfulness.  Thus, 
"a  little  that  a  righteous  man  hath  is  better 
than  the  riches  of  many  wicked."  If  prayer 
does  not  secure  blessings,  it  secures  blessed- 
ness. 

It  has  been  objected  to  this  view  that  it 
does  not  discriminate  between  prayer  and 
religiousness  or  virtue;  as  if  any  view  of 
prayer  which  did  so  discriminate  could  be 
true!  Virtue  passes  into  religion;  religion 
passes  into  prayer ;  and  these  three  are  one 
— three  phases  of  one  Divine  fact.  Indeed, 
I  think  it  is  time  to  bs  a  little  suspicious  of 
any  definitions  in  religion  which  put  asunder 
what  God  has  joined  together.  We  want  to 
p'ee  each  good  thing  in  its  relations  to  other 
good  things,  and  to  all.  It  may  be  necessary 
Ifor  purposes  of  intellectual  dissection,  to  dis- 
tinguish things  which  differ;  but,  alas  for  us 
iif,  in  our  lives,  we  divide  and  keep  apart  mor- 
ality and  worship,  or  man  and  God ! 

I  think,  also,  that  a  life  of  prayer  (a  life 
in  which  the  inward  spiritual  forces  of  man's 
nature  work  in  harmony  with  their  own  laws, 
and  man's  will  is  one  with  the  creative  will 
which  sustains  it)  must  be  a  productive  cause 
of  many  events  and  changes,  without  us  as 
well  as  within.  The  Eternal  Life,  the  Eter- 
nal Wisdom,  Love  and  Power,  something  of 
Aimightiness,  works  in  and  through  a  soul  so 
energized  by  the  Divine  Spirit.  Was  Luther 
too  bold  when  he  said,  "-God  needs  good  men 
almost  as  much  as  good  men  need  God  ?" 
Was  the  Baptist  missionary,  Carey,  fanatical 
in  his  motto,  "Attempt  great  things  for  God  ; 
-expect  great  things  from  God  ? '  Was 
Jesus  extravagant  when  he  said,  "  Believe, 
and  nothing  shall  be  impossible?" 

But  about  the  nature  and  limits  of  this 
Divine  power  in  man  one  cannot  readily  rea 
son,  though  one  may  easily  rant  and  rave; 
1  we  launch  into  the  infinite,  and  neither  touch 
I  bottom  nor  see  top.  Indeed,  we  are  so  launched 
I  by  the  very  fact  of  our  existence.    Who  ever 
did  touch  bottom  or  see  top?    But  it  is  not 
I  good  for  us  to  lo3e  what  little  wits  we  have  ; 
'  and  the  best  thing  about  true  prayer  is  that 
it  helps  self-possession  ;  since  no  man  is  ever 
•so  fully  inspired  as  when  he  has  completest 
•  use  of  all  his  faculties.    What  ecstacy  or 
rapture  can  compare  with  this? 

As  suns  and  stars  are  poised  in  space,  and 


move  in  paths  unseen  to  a  destiny  unknown, 
so  is  our  life  suspended  and  sustained  in  a 
larger  Life,  and  borne  forward  by  a  Power 
which  we  cannot  measure.  But  we  can  trust — 

"As  a  little  child  relies 
On  a  care  beyond  his  own." 

I  quite  agree  with  you  that  the  fashionable 
formalities  of  religion  are  often  empty  and 
sometimes  harmful,  nourishing  a  silly  conceit 
of  religiousness  and  working  a  sad  self-de- 
lusion. Mere  "  making  motions  "  because 
others  do,  has  no  value  or  meaning.  The 
"  humble  walk  with  God  "  is  an  inward  move- 
ment— a  kingdom  that  "  cometh  not  with 
observation  " — and  its  only  adequate  sign  is 
in  doing  justly,  loving  mercy,  and  keeping 
unspotted  from  the  world. 

But  it  does  not  follow,  because  individuals 
or  churches  may  rely  on  forms  or  misuse 
them,  that  these  are  to  be  cast  wholly  aside. 
All  right  sentiments  seek  their  natural  ex- 
pression ;  and  they  are  strengthened  and 
deepened,  and  may  be  helpfully  propagated 
by  such  expression.  Certainly,  many  of  the 
purest  men  and  women  make  no  profession, 
and  are  wholly  silent  about  their  religious 
feelings,  putting  the  expression  into  their 
faithful  lives ;  certainly,  also,  many  quite 
shallow  streams  are  very  noisy,  and  each  of 
these  tendencies  may  be  in  part  responsible 
for  the  other.  "  Lip  service  "  has  a  bad 
name,  and  deserves  it ;  but  if  our  whole  be- 
ing is  consecrated  and  controlled  by  the  In- 
spirer  of  prayer,  why  should  our  religious 
sentiments,  which  put  us  in  relation  to  man 
as  well  as  to  God,  be  the  only  form  of  feeling 
which  we  arrest  and  put  in  close  confinement  ? 
"  With  the  heart  man  believeth  ;  with  the 
mouth  confession  is  made." 

I  conclude  that  whatever  absurdities  and 
superstitions  may  have  gathered  about  the 
theory  and  practice  of  prayer,  there  is  a  deep 
and  sacred  sense  in  which  "  men  ought  al- 
ways to  pray." 

I  conclude,  also,  that  while  forms,  postures 
and  words  are  not  in  themselves  prayer  nor 
necessary  to  prayer,  they  may  be  natural  and 
orderly  expressions  of  a  Divine  prompting, 
as  "  out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the 
mouth  speaketh."  C.  G.  A. 

THE  SHORT  AND  EASY  WAY — IS  IT  GOD'S  WAY? 

Instantaneous  conversion,  aud  instantane- 
ous sanctification,  aud  an  almost  instantane- 
ous profession  of  the  same  (in  either  case), 
is  now  specially  urged  by  very  many  religious 
teachers,  when  dealing  with  inquirers  after 
the  way  of  salvation.  But  it  remains  a  mat- 
ter of  question  whether  such  teaching  be 
either  rational  or  Scriptural.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  a  sinner  (transgressor)  may  this 
moment  purpose  in  his  heart  to  turn  from  sin 
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— call  that  conversion,  if  you  please — yet  it 
is  only  the  commencement  of  self-examina- 
tian,  repentance,  trust  in  God  (if  he  do  trust), 
and  a  change  of  life.  It  may  be  that  many 
deep  waters  are  to  be  crossed,  and  many  heav- 
ing billows  are  to  go  over  his  soul  before  the 
work  of  repentance  is  finished,  faith  is  per- 
fected, and  stability  in  a  new  life  gained. 

New  light  and  peace  flowing  in  upon  the 
soul  may  be  an  evidence  of  conversion,  and 
acceptance  with  God ;  and  still  greater  reve- 
lations of  light  and  of  the  divine  glory,  may 
be  evidence  of  renewed  acts  of  consecration, 
and  a  more  complete  merging  of  one's  own 
will  and  life  in  the  will  of  God ;  but  fresh 
illuminations,  and  fresh  baptisms  of  the 
Spirit,  do  not  prove  instantaneous  sanctifica- 
tion  on  the  occasion  of  these  revelations  of 
the  divine  love  and  glory ;  they  only  prove 
God's  willingness  to  accept  these  sincere 
endeavors  to  draw  nearer  to  Him,  and  that 
He  is  favoring  these  efforts  to  gain  an  abiding 
victory  over  sin  and  an  established  and  truly 
sanctified  Christian  life.  The  evidence  of 
sanctification  attained  is  not  in  the  moment- 
ary great  illumination,  but  in  the  after  stabil- 
ity of  Christian  walk  and  conversation.  Ev- 
ery one's  faith  has  to  be  tried ;  and  in  this 
trial  of  faith,  as  we  said,  God  oft  leads  us 
through  deep  waters,  and  allows  the  billows 
to  roll  over  us ;  Satan  is  permitted  to  "  sift 
us  as  wheat,"  and  we  pass  through  fire  and 
through  floods.  "  Though  now,  for  a  time,  if 
need  be,  ye  are  in  heaviness,  through  mani- 
fold temptations,"  says  Peter,  "  that  the  trial 
of  your  faith,  being  much  more  precious  than 
of  gold  that  perisheth,  may  be  found  unto 
honor  and  glory  at  the  appearing  of  Jesus 
Christ."  That  is,  that  it  might  be  proved 
adequate  to  a  full  and  final  victory,  a  victory 
over  sin  and  every  foe. 

There  is  a  time  to  search  one's  heart ;  there 
is  a  time  to  review  life ;  there  is  a  time  to 
seek  God ;  and  none  ever  gained  a  sanctified 
state  without  all  this,  and  oft  an  intense  ag- 
ony of  self-crucifixion,  and  wrestling  in 
prayer,  with  longings  and  groanings  unut- 
terable, ere  the  "  old  man  "  is  crucified,  and 
the  new  man  i3  fully  created,  and  all  is  made 
new  in  Christ  Jesus.  Nor  are  these  wrest- 
lings and  strugglings  any  proof  of  present 
unbelief,  and  of  a  want  of  resignation  to  the 
Divine  will,  but  unequivocal  proof  of  faith  in 
God,  and  of  a  fixed  purpose  to  know  Christ's 
power  to  save  to  the  utmost  extent. —  Chris- 
tian Reformer. 

AUTHENTIC  STORY  OF  AN  APPARITION. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  paper 
which  was  read  before  the  Psychological 
.    Society  of  Great  Britain,  in  London,  last 
week : 


"  In  the  early  part  of  last  century,  a  men  {j 
ber  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  living  at  Settl  flj 
in  Craven,  had  to  take  a  journey  to  the  bo  a! 
ders  of  Scotland.    She  left  her  family  unde  ^ 
the  care  of  a  relation,  who,  instead  of  sem  0! 
ing  frequent  letters  in  those  days  of  slow  an  cl 
expensive   communication   between  distai  1 
places,  engaged  to  keep  a  minute  journal,  t  ff 
be  transmitted  to  the  mother  at  any  conv<  ffl 
nient  opportunity,  of  all  that  concerned  he  jr 
three  children,  aged  seven,  six  and  fou:  tt 
After  an  absence  of  three  weeks,  when  o  ^ 
her  homeward  way,  she  was  seized  with  il  % 
ness  at  Cockermouth,  and  died  in  a  few  day*  ' 
even  before  the  husband  at  Settle  could  hea  ^ 
by  post  of  the  commencement  of  her  illnes:  ^ 
The  season  was  winter,  when  in  the  mour  j| 
tainous  borderland  between  the  counties,  th  ^ 
conveyance  of  letters  by  postmen  on  foot  wa  ^ 
an  especially  lengthened  and  difficult  process  jj 
The  friends  at  whose  house  the  event  occurec  > 
seeing  the  hopeless  nature  of  the  attack,  mad  fl 
notes  of  every  circumstance  attending  the  las 
hours  of  the  dying  wife  and  mother  for  th! 
satisfaction  of  her  family,  so  that  the  accuracj  f 
of  the  several  statements  as  to  the  time  a  [j 
well  as  facts  was  beyond  the  doubtfulness  o 
mere  memory,  or  of  any  even  unconsciou  . 
attempt  to  bring  them  into  agreement  witl  i 
each  other.    One  morning  between  seven  an< 
eight  o'clock,  on  the  relation  at  Settle  goin: 
into  the  sleeping-room  of  the  three  childrer 
she  found  them  all  sitting  up  in  their  beds  ij  jf 
great  excitement  and  delight,  crying  out  j] 
"  Mamma  has  been  here !    Mamma  has  bee*  fl 
here!"    And  the  little  one  said  she  callecL 
"  Come  Esther."    Nothing  could  make  then  | 
doubt  the  fact,  intensely  visible  as  it  was  t  f 
each  of  them;  and   it  was  carefully  note<  ^ 
down  to  entertain  the  mother  on  her  speed;  g 
expected  return  to  her  home.    The  sam j 
morning,  as  she  lay  on  her  dying  bed  a  | 
Cockermouth,  to  those  who  were  watching  fc 
her  tenderly  and  listening   for  her  lates- 
breath,  she  said,  "  I  should  be  ready  to  go  ij 
I  could  but  see  my  children."     She  therj 
closed  her  eyes,  they  thought  to  re-open  then  ^ 
no  more,  but  after  ten  minutes  of  perfect  still!  ai 
ness  she  looked  up  brightly  and  said,  "  I  an 
ready  now,  I  have  been  with  my  children,'  ' 
and  then  at  once  passed  peacefully  away  s 
When  the  notes  taken  at  the  two  places  wer -j 
compared,  the  day,  hour  and  minute  wer  L 
the  same.    One  of  the  three  children  was  m^i  J 
grandmother,  Sarah  Birbeck  (daughter  o.j 
William  Birbeck,  banker,  of  Settle),  after] 
wards  wife  of  Dr.  Fell,  of  Ulverston,  fron 
whom  I  had  the  above  almost  literally  as  ]  I 
have  repeated  it.    The  elder  was  Morris  Bir  fj 
beck,  afterwards  of  Guildford.    Both  thes«  t 
lived  to  old  age,  and  retained  to  the  last  s(  ■ 
solemn  and  reverential  a  remembrance  of  th< 
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circumstance  that  they  rarely  would  speak 
of  it  lest  it  should  be  treated  with  doubt 
and  levity.  Esther,  the  youngest  of  the 
three,  died  soon  after.  Her  brother  and  sister- 
only  heard  the  child  say  her  mother  had 
called  her,  but  could  not  speak  with  any 
certainty  of  having  themselves  heard  the 
words,  nor  did  they  seem  sensible  of  any  com- 
munication from  her,  but  simply  of  her  stand- 
ing there  and  looking  at  them.  My  grand- 
mother and  her  brother  were  both  remarkable 
for  strong  matter-of-fact,  rather  than  imagi- 
native, minds,  to  whom  it  was  especially  diffi- 
cult to  accept  anything  on  faith  or  merely 
heresay  evidence,  and  who  by  nature  would 
be  disposed  to  reject  whatever  seemed  beyond 
the  region  of  reason  or  common  experience  ; 
but  their  early  impression  of  the  supernatural 
made  them,  not  superstitious,  but  devout  be- 
lievers in  the  truth  of  divine  revelation,  and 
in  the  mysteries  of  the  soul's  relation  to  the 
unseen  and  spiritual  world.        S.  H.  Fox." 

il  Treban,  near  Falmouth,  1872." 

Communicated  to  me  by  Mrs.  Backhouse, 
wife  of  E.  Backhouse,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  for  Dar- 
lington, and  daughter  of  Mrs.  Fox. 

H.  Wedgwood. 
—  Ulverston  Advertiser,  Sixth  mo.  1st. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
LOCAL  INFORMATION. 

In  the  further  prosecution  of  her  ministe- 
terial  labors  in  the  Southern  Quarter,  under 
the  minute  read  in  that  meeting  on  the  30th 
ult.,  Elizabeth  Plummer  held  an  appointed 
meeting  with  Friends  at  Neck,  near  Denton, 
Md.,  on  Seventh-day,  the  2d  inst.  There 
was  a  good  attendance  of  Friends,  but,  owing 
to  the  want  of  time  to  spread  the  informa- 
tion, and  it  being  the  close  of  the  week,  there 
were  not  many  others  at  the  meeting.  It  was 
felt  to  be  a  favored  season,  E.  P.  being  very 
earnest  and  searching  in  her  exhortations  to 
personal  dedication  and  faithfulness. 

On  First-day  morning,  the  3d  inst.,  E.  P. 
and  her  traveling  companions,  with  Robert 
Hatton  and  wife,  from  Third  Haven  meeting, 
attended,  by  appointment,  Snow  Hill  meeting, 
near  Preston,  Caroline  county,  Md.  Ample 
notice  had  been  given  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  a  large  concourse  of  people,  of  all  classes 
and  conditions,  was  present.  There  were, 
i  probably,  twice  as  many  as  the  snug  little 
i  meeting-house  could  comfortably  seat.  Chairs 
■  were  brought  iu  from  the  houses  near  by  ; 
wagon-seats  and  whatever  else  could  be  used 
were  brought  into  requisition.  The  smaller 
children  were  taken  on  the  lap,  and  every 
effort  made  to  accommodate  all,  yet  very 
many  stood  around  the  door  and  the  windows, 
all  observing  profound  quiet,  and  appearing 
anxious  to  hear.  The  day  was  perfectly  clear, 


and  just  cool  enough  to  permit  crowding 
without  discomfort.  It  was  "  off  day  "  at  the 
Methodist  meeting-house,  which  left  that  con- 
gregation at  liberty  to  attend.  Owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  seating,  it  was  some  time  after 
the  hour  before  the  meeting  settled. 

After  a  short  period  of  quiet  waiting,  E. 
P.  arose,  and  was  favored  to  present  the  truths 
of  the  Gospel,  as  we  understand  them> 
with  great  power  and  persuasive  force  ;  even 
the  smallest  children,  and  there  were  many 
present,  were  awed  into  silence.  The  closest 
attention  was  paid  to  her  exhortations  and 
searching  appeals  for  purity  of  heart  and 
dedication  of  life,  adverting  to  the  scene  at 
Jacob's  well  between  the  blessed  Jesus  and 
the  woman  of  Samaria. 

Evidence  was  furnished  of  great  openness 
to  receive  her  message  of  Gospel  love. 

The  solemn  stillness  that  continued  to  over- 
spread the  meeting  after  she  sat  down  was 
broken  by  Robert  Hatton,  who,  in  a  few  well- 
chosen  words,  explained  the  views  of  Friends 
concerning  prayer.  A  short  farewell  from 
E.  P.  closed  the  opportunity. 

At  3  P.  M.  of  the  same  day  an  appointed 
meeting  was  held  at  Pine  Grove,  near  Fede- 
ralsburg,  Md.  The  house,  being  very  small, 
could  not  accommodate  the  half  of  those  who 
attended.  Many  sat  in  their  carriages,  or 
crowded  around  the  open  windows,  anxious 
to  hear  what  might  be  communicated. 

E.  P.  was  thought  to  have  been  more  fav- 
ored than  on  the  previous  occasions.  Her 
opening  service  was  a  solemn  invocation  that 
tendered  many  hearts,  and  her  after  commu- 
nication was  lengthy  and  full  of  comfort  and 
encouragement  to  the  earnest  seeker  after 
Divine  things. 

On  Second-day  an  appointed  meeting  was 
held  at  Marshy  Creek,  near  Smyrna,  Del., 
and  on  Fourth-day  the  travelers  expected  to 
sit  with  Friends  at  Cecil,  at  their  mid-week 
gathering.  This  will  close  their  service  in 
the  Southern  Quarter. 

I  have  been  induced  to  give  this  summary 
in  the  hope  that  other  laborers  in  the  great 
harvest-field  of  the  Master  may  find  encour- 
agement to  go  and  do  likewise,  believing  that 
they  who  "  sow  beside  all  waters  "  the  pre- 
cious seed  of  the  Spiritual  kingdom,  though 
it  may  be  in  weakness  and  fear,  will  be  favored 
to  "return  with  joy,  bearing  their  sheaves 
with  them." 

The  openness  manifested  by  those  not  in 
membership  with  Friends,  who  attended 
these  meetings,  aud  the  evident  desire  to* 
know  more  of  the  principles  and  testimonies 
held  by  them,  are  evidences  of  an  awakened 
interest  in  a  more  spiritual  form  of  worship. 
There  are  many  in  these  several  neighbor- 
hoods who  sympathize  with   the  religious 
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mews  of  Friends,  and  with  a  little  encour- 
agement and  the  fostering  care  of  the  Society 
they  doubtless  would  be  strengthened  to  take 
a  decided  stand  for  the  simplicity  of  the  truth 
as  we  understand  it.  "  Come  again ; "  is  the 
parting  salutation  ;  we  are  always  glad  to  see 
-the  friends  who  come  among  us,  and  thank- 
ful for  the  Gospel  messages  they  bring." 

Let  others  to  whom  a  dispensation  of  the 
^Gospel  has  been  entrusted  take  this  matter 
into  serious  consideration,  and  prayerfully 
inquire  if  there  is  not  something  due  from 
them  to  the  little  meetings  that  are  scattered 
.liere  and  there  throughout  our  limits.  L.J.R. 

The  Circular  Meeting  held  at  Reading, 
Pa.,  on  First  day,  the  3d  inst.,  was  an  occa- 
sion of  unusual  interest.  Caleb  and  Anna 
-Clothier,  Louisa  A.  Evans,  and  several  other 
members  of  the  Committee,  were  present. 
Samuel  J.  Levick  was  also  in  attendance,  and 
was  favored  to  hold  up  the  testimonies  of 
truth  with  feeling  power.  L.  A.  Evans 
and  C.  and  Anna  Clothier  added  words  of 
encouragement.  The  attendance  was  larger 
than  usual,  and  the  meeting  closed  under  a 
solemn  covering  of  Divine  favor.  A  small 
but  interesting  and  thriving  First-day  school 
is  held  in  connection  with  that  meeting,  and 
It  is  believed  that  a  spirit  of  inquiry  is  begin- 
ning to  manifest  itself  in  their  midst.  Sev- 
errai  additions  to  the  membership  have  lately 
been  made,  which  is  increased  cause  of  en- 
couragement to  the  little  flock  that  have  pa- 
tiently and  perseveringly  maintained  their 
existence  under  many  difficulties.  R. 
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Ohio  Yearly  Meeting. — We  regret  that 
•me  have  as  yet  received  no  information  re- 
specting the  recently  held  Ohio  Yearly 
Meeting. 

We  had  hoped  some  of  our  subscribers 
belonging  to  that  meeting  who  are  interested 
in  giving  the  Friends'  Intelligencer  informa- 
tion of  the  affairs  of  the  church  in  their 
several  neighborhoods  would  send  us  a  sum- 
mary of  its  proceedings  in  time  for  this  issue. 

We  would  also  remind  our  correspondents 
belonging  to  Indiana  and  Illinois  Yearly 
Meetings  that  we  would  like  to  be  favored 
with  early  accounts  of  these  gatherings 
through  their  efforts. 


Air  and  Light. — We  call  attention  to  the 
brief  article,  by  Leopold  Brandeis,  we  pub- 


lish in  another  column,  which  justly  com 
mends  the  comfort  and  cleanliness  of  an 
American  dwelling,  while  lamenting  the  cus 
torn  which  prevails  of  excluding  so  much  the 
air  and  light  from  handsomely  furnishec1 
dwelling-houses.  We  give  cordial  approval 
to  the  views  expressed,  and  hope  that  the 
better  scientific  education  that  now  prevail* 
will  so  enlighten  the  understandings  of  the 
present  generation  that  the  life-giving  sun 
beam  and  the  cleansing  atmospheric  current 
will  be  more  fully  appreciated  in  the  future 
than  it  has  been  in  the  past. 

We  believe  that  this  jealous  closing  of  our 
parlors  and  sleeping-rooms  has  in  part  re 
suited  from  scarcity  of  good  domestic  service3 
and  the  very  proper  care  to  lighten  the  labors 
of  the  family;  but  the  end  surely  does  not 
justify  the  means. 


DIED. 

THOMAS. — At  her  residence,  in  Downingtown 
on  the  5th  of  Ninth  month,  1876,  Mary  B.  Thomas 
in  the  66th  year  of  her  age. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
CENTENNIAL  NOTES. 
No.  16. 
Denmark's  exhibit. 
Perhaps  the  grotesque  splendors  of 


i 


the 

Orient  which  lie  on  three  sides  of  the  nar 
row  pavilion  of  Denmark  may  so  absorb  the 
attention  and  fill  the  imagination  of  visitors 
to  the  Exposition,  that  the  little  kingdom  thai 
reaches  a  hand  northward  from  Middle  Eu 
rope  toward  her  sister  Scandinavian  nations 
of  Norway  and  Sweden  may  stand  in  danger 
of  being  overlooked  in  the  vast  show. 

The  three  Scandinavian  nations  are  sue-' 
cessors  of  the  enormous  Gothic  tribe  formerly 
dwelling  around  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea 
of  Azov,  to  which  region  they  seem  to  have 
come  from  yet  more  eastern  lands.  One 
branch  of  this  race  peopled  the  lower  part  oi 
the  Scandinavian  peninsula  and  the  Danish 
peninsula  and  island,  the  other  prevailed  in 
the  German  land  and  scattered  over  thegreatj 
part  of  Southern  Europe. 

The  Goths  in  Scandinavia  displaced  thel 
Finns  and  Laps,  who  retired  into  the  remote 
frozen  north  and  into  the  region  now  called 
Finland,  a'  portion  of  the  Russian  Empire. 
This  conquering  race  is  known  in  history  as 
the  Northmen  or  Norsemen,  who  make  so  i 
large  a  figure  in  the  annals  of  the  middle 
ages.  Their  mythology  was  deep  and  in- 
structive, and  has  been  characterized  as  great, 
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nervous  and  poetic,  and,  in  many  respects, 
fitted  for  facilitating  the  reception  of  Chris- 
tianity, which  was  first  introduced  to  the 
Norse  nations  in  the  ninth  century. 

1  According  to  the  old  Sagas,  there  was  in 
the  abyss  of  ages  a  period  of  chaos  and  dark- 
ness, without  form  and  life,  but  the  operation 
of  warmth  upon  the  great  deep  gave  rise  to 
the  giant  Ymer.    But  Odio,  supposed  to  be 

1  a  historical  person,  having  come  from  Asgard 
in  Southern  Russia,  killed  Ymer  and  his  off 
spring  except  one,  who  became  the  father  of 
a  race  at  enmity  with  gods  and  men.  Odin, 
from  the  body  of  Ymer,  framed  the  settled 
world,  and  then  created  the  first  human  pair 
to  inhabit  it.  Then  the  Creator,  superior  to 
ail  other  gods,  rules  the  world  in  wisdom, 
seated  on  high  in  his  royal  seat.  His  son 
Thor,  God  of  War  and  Thunder,  is  the  ob 
ject  of  the  most  ardent  worship  of  the  Norse- 
men. The  hammer  of  Thor  slays  the  princi- 
ples of  evil,  for  he  is  the  champion  of  good- 
ness, and  between  good  and  evil  there  is 

I  warfare  for  evermore. 

The  splendors  of  Valhalla  are  reserved  for 
the  brave  slain  in  battle,  but  the  faint-hearted 
who  fear  the  dangers  of  war  are  cast  down  to 
Helheim  (hell),  and  become  trembling  sha- 
dows without  pleasure  and  exploits,  perpetu- 
ally suffering  regret,  remorse  and  famine. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  such  a  mythology  as 
this  would  nourish  the  instinct  of  wild  ad- 
venture and  of  warfare  ;  and  it  is  just  as  evi- 
dent that  the  spirit  of  Christianity  must  lead 

5  to  the  elevation  of  the  benevolent  and  the 

•  amiable  in  the  mind  of  man  ;  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  intellect ;  to  progress  in  civiliza- 
tion ;  to  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to 
t  man.    Such  is  the  whole  teaching  of  history, 

•  and  nowhere  is  the  lesson  more  impressive 
i  than  in  the  story  of  the  Norseman  : 

u  So  perish  the  old  gods  ! 

But  out  of  the  sea  of  Time 

Rises  a  new  land  of  song, 
j  Fairer  than  the  old. 

j  Over  its  meadows  green 

3  Walk  the  young  bards  and  sing. 

8  "  Build  it  again, 

;  0  ye  bards, 

l  Fairer  than  before ! 

1  Ye  fathers  of  the  new  race, 

j.  Feed  upon  morning  dew, 

Sing  the  new  Song  of  Love  I 

6  il  The  law  of  force  is  dead ! 
e  The  law  of  love  prevails  ! 

Thor,  the  thunderer, 

Shall  rule  the  earth  no  more, 

;'  No  more,  with  threats, 

,8  Challenge  the  meek  Christ. 

0  it  a- 

*'  Sing  no  more, 

0  ye  bards  of  the  North, 

I*  Of  Vikings  and  of  Jarls  ! 

f,  Of  the  days  of  Eld 


Preserve  the  freedom  only, 
Not  the  deeds  of  blood."* 

I  enter  the  pretty  pavilion  of  the  Danes  by 
the  south  portal,  and  find  myself  between 
two  grave-looking  bronzes,  which  occupy 
posts  of  honor  on  either  side  of  the  entrance. 
They  are  the  Crown  Prince  Frederic  and  his 
consort  Louisa,  a  princess  of  Sweden.  On 
the  left  hand  are  arranged  copies  in  plaster 
of  the  well-known  bas-reliefs  of  Thorwaldsen, 
and  an  engraving  of  the  equally  well-known 
homely  face  of  the  famous  story-teller  Hans 
Christian  Andersen,  so  dear  to  the  hearts  of 
all  children  who  love  fanciful  and  comical 
presentations  of  moral  truth.  I  thought  of 
the  last  poem  of  Elizabeth  Browning,  written 
after  receiving  a  visit  from  Andersen  at 
Rome,  1861 : 

'  Now  give  us  lauds  where  the  olives  grow," 

Cried  the  North  to  the  South, 
"  Where  the  sun  with  a  golden  mouth  can  blow 
Blue  bubbles  of  grapes  down  a  vineyard  row  I" 

Cried  the  North  to  the  South. 

"Now  give  us  men  from  the  sunless  plain," 

Cried  the  South  to  the  North, 
"  By  need  of  work  in  the  snow  and  the  rain 
Made  strong,  and  brave  by  familiar  pain  !" 

Cried  the  South  to  the  North. 

"  Give  lucider  hills  and  intenser  seas," 

Said  the  North  to  the  South, 
"Since  ever  by  symbols  and  bright  degrees 
Art,  child-like,  climbs  to  the  dear  Lord's  knees," 

Said  the  North  to  the  South. 

"  Give  strenuous  souls  for  belief  and  prayer," 

Said  the  South  to  the  North, 
"  That  stand  in  the  dark  on  the  lowest  stair, 
While  affirming  of  God,  1  He  is  certainly  there,'  " 

Said  the  South  to  the  North. 

"Yet,  oh  for  the  skies  that  are  softer  and  higher  I" 

Sighed  the  North  to  the  South  ; 
"  For  the  flowers  that  blaze  and  the  trees  that  aspire, 
And  the  insects  made  of  a  song  or  a  fire  1" 

Sighed  the  North  to  the  South. 

"  And  oh,  for  a  seer  to  discern  the  same  !" 

Sighed  the  South  to  the  North  ; 
"For  a  poet's  tongue  of  baptismal  flame, 
To  call  the  tree  or  the  flower  by  it9  name  1" 

Sighed  the  South  to  the  North. 

The  North  sent  therefore  a  man  of  men 

As  a  grace  to  the  South  ; 
And  thus  to  Rome  came  Andersen. 
"Alas,  but  must  you  take  him  again  ?" 

Said  the  South  to  the  North. 

No  wonder  the  child-like  Danish  poet  re- 
ceived this  tribute  with  tears  of  joyful  emo- 
tion. 

In  this  room  are  exhibited  some  classic 
forms  in  pottery,  delicate  and  artistic  enough 
to  plea£e  the  most  refined  taste.  One  delights 
in  these  accurately-drawn  outlines  of  Greek 
goddess  or  warrior,  and  of  the  scenes  of  stately 
joyance  called  back  by  the  pencil's  magic 
from  the  vanished  past. 

*  Longfellow. 
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It  is  absurd  to  turn  from  these  elegant 
things  to  a  lofty  architectural-looking  device 
in  the  center  of  the  apartment,  composed 
entirely  of  vulgar-looking  bottles  of  cherry 
cordial.  Well,  I  have  heard  the  Danes  are 
great  drinkers.  In  one  glass  case  hangs  a 
suit  of  man's  clothing  complete— price,  $18; 
"  To  show,"  says  the  commissioner,  "  how 
much  cheaper  we  can  make  these  things  than 
you  get  them  here."  The  difference  in  cheap- 
ness is  not  very  conspicuous.  In  another  are 
shoe-soles  and  leather  bands,  and  in  another, 
very  conspicuously  placed,  are  candles  and 
playing-cards,  either  of  which  might  serve  as 
a  topic  for  a  discourse,  but  I  shall  not  dis- 
course upon  them. 

The  next  room  is  dedicated  mainly  to  trib- 
ute from  Denmark's  dreary  colony — the  Land 
of  Desolation,  misnamed  Greenland ;  but  we 
have  here  bound  volumes  of  the  newspapers 
of  Denmark,  a  patented  model  for  a  scaffold- 
ing for  builders  or  painters,  and  a  new-fash- 
ioned fire-proof  safe  of  wood,  of  which,  it  is 
claimed,  that  it  can  withstand  the  ordeal  of 
fire  and  the  ravages  of  time  as  well  as  if  it 
was  made  like  our  ponderous  chests  of  iron. 

Turning  from  these  things,  my  attention  is 
soon  engrossed  by  the  Greenland  exhibit. 
"  But  how  came  Greenland  to  belong  to  Den- 
mark ?"  inquires  a  child  by  my  side,  and  I 
have  the  pleasure  of  telling  the  story  of  Eric, 
the  son  of  a  Norwegian  jarl  (earl),  who  fled 
from  his  country  to  Iceland  to  escape  the 
power  of  his  king.  He  was  denominated  the 
Red,  from  the  color  of  his  hair  and  from  his 
many  deeds  of  daring  and  of  blood,  "  he  of 
the  red  hand."  Being,  for  his  ruthless  deeds, 
banished  from  Iceland,  he  bethought  him  of 
a  legendary  land  to  the  west,  mentioned  in 
the  Doomsday  Book  of  Are,  the  Wise,  and 
set  sail  for  it  during  the  summer  of  the  year 
A.  D.  983,  in  a  small,  half-decked  ship,  and 
found  a  haven  of  rest  on  a  fiord*  of  this  new 
continent,  where  is  now  the  site  of  Julian- 
ashaab,  and  here  passed  with  his  companions 
his  three  years  of  exile.  He  gave  the  country 
the  name  of  Greenland,  since,  he  said,  "  If 
the  land  have  a  good  name  it  will  cause 
many  to  come  hither." 

Returning  to  Iceland,  he  was  able  to  in- 
terest the  people  in  the  new  land  he  had  found, 
which,  by  the  way,  must  have  been  a  far 
more  hospitable  region  then  than  now,  and 
emigrants  from  Iceland  commenced  a  settle- 
ment, which  grew  and  prospered,  and  of  the 
progress  of  which  they  have  left  evidences  in 
Runic  inscriptions.  So  it  seems  to  be  an  es- 
tablished truth  that  the  Norseman,  not  the 
Genoese,  was  the  first  discoverer  of  America. 

An  Esquimo  house,  in  miniature,  gives  us 


*Now  called  Ericsfiord. 


some  ideas  in  regard  to  the  style  of  life  in  f 
this  frozen  land.  It  is  built  of  wood,  and  is 
thickly  padded  with  moss  on  the  outside,  and  P 
then  almost  covered  with  stones.  The  two  ! 
windows  in  front  are  covered  with  oiled  skin  s 
instead  of  glass.  The  entrance  is  through  a  J( 
passageway  outside  of  the  house,  and  defended  j! 
from  the  weather  by  two  doors.  The  roof  of  r 
this  Arctic  dwelling  is  kindly  lifted  off  for 
our  inspection,  and  we  are  favored  with  a  8 
view  of  the  family  snugly  gone  to  bed  on  a  J 

In  a  large  glass  case  are  contained  some  of  fl 
the  results  of  the  humble  industries  of  the  J 
dwellers  in  the  land  of  glaciers  and  icebergs. 
Here  are  the  garments  and  the  implements 
of  the  people,  the  downy  birds  of  the  frozen  '1 
seas,  their  oddly-tinted  eggs,  and  capes,  sacks  * 
and  robes  made  from  their  skins,  neat  carv  61 
ings  in  bone  of  several  degrees  of  fineness, 
some  very  good  models  of  Esquimaux  on  r( 
their  long  snow  shoes,  powder-horns,  seal-skin  ^ 
game  bags,  fur-lined  slippers,  flints,  sugges-  J 
tive  of  stone-age  relics,  a  rock-hewn  cup  and  * 
saucer,  and  a  very  respectable-looking  Eider  a( 
duck,  standing  in  a  meditative  mood  beside!  J 
her  well-filled  nest  of  eggs,  which  is  bounti-  j 
fully  lined  with  down  from  her  maternal  \ 
bosom.  c,' 

There  are  two  models  of  boats  among  thd  J 
other  curiosities  of  this  land,  or  of  these  seas 
and  they  are  really  interesting  models  of  a 
peculiar  style  of  marine  architecture.    Thtj  ™ 
largest  is  styled  "  Oomiak,"  or  woman's  boat  JJ 
being  generally  rowed  by  women,  and  thai 
slender  little  shell,  so  small  and  taper,  is  de- s'' 
nominated  "  Kyak,"  or  man's  boat. 

Dr.  Hayes,  in  his  pleasant  book  on  Green  ff' 
land,  thus  describes  the  construction  of  th< aD 
Oomiak:  "You  will  first  obtain  five  rouncj" 
sticks  of  wood,  thirty-six  feet  long,  no  re  o:  *n 
less,  according  to  the  length  you  de  re 
make  the  boat.  These  must  be  as  li,  Ut  al  j'1 
possible,  and  not  over  two  inches  in  dia^eteri  ^ 
Since  the  country  produces  no  wood,  you  wil  ar 
of  course  have  to  go  to  the  governor  for  th !  ™ 
materials,  which  he  keeps  in  his  storehouse! ff{ 
replenishing  the  stock  each  year  by  ship!411 
ments  from  Denmark.  But  since  you  wil  f 
not  find  a  stick  thirty -six  feet  long,  you  wil  ™ 
have  to  procure  several,  which  you  lash  tc  !"| 
gether  until  you  have  obtained  the  requisite 
length.  Having  done  this,  you  place  threia,s 
of  them  on  the  ground  parallel  with  eacl  (6 
other,  the  outer  ones  being  six  feet  apart  I511 
Then  across  them,  at  the  middle,  you  lasli te 
with  firm  thongs  of  raw  seal  hide  a  piece  c!  ^ 
inch  plank  three  inches  wide  and  six  fee  ^ 
long.  Then  you  bring  the  ends  of  the  threl^ 
long  sticks  together,  lashing  them  firmly  ^ 
Next  you  lash  other  pieces  across  at  intei 
vals  of  two  feet.    Of  course,  these  are  of  di 
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ferent  lengths.  Thus,  you  have  obtained  the 
bottom  of  your  oomiak.  This  done,  you 
proceed  to  erect  the  skeleton,  fastening  the 
stem  and  stern  posts  firmly  with  lashings, 
also  the  ribs.  The  ribs  in  their  place,  you 
secure  along  the  inside  of  them,  at  about  six- 
teen inches  above  the  floor,  a  strip  of  plank. 
On  this  you  place  the  thwarts,  the  middle  one 
being  six  feet  long,  the  others  shorter  as  you 
approach  either  end.  Ten  thwarts  is  the 
proper  number.  This  completes  the  skeleton, 
all  but  the  placing  of  the  rails  or  gunwales, 
which  are  the  two  remaining  thirty-six  feet 
sticks.  These  being  fastened  with  thongs  to 
the  ribs  and  to  the  stem  and  stern  posts,  your 
skeleton  is  finished,  and  it  is  exceedingly 
light,  strong  and  elastic."  This  is  covered 
with  a  coating  of  tanned  and  dried  seal  skins 
sewed  very  firmly  together  with  sinew  thread. 

This  semi-transparent  boat  of  leather  is 
rowed  by  women,  as  I  have  intimated,  much 
less  bravery  and  daring  being  required  for 
navigating  it  than  the  man's  boat,  the  slen- 
i  der  kyak,  which  is  very  suggestive  of  solitary 
I  adventures  in  perilous  seas.    It  is  all  covered 
with  a  waterproof  leather  roof,  and  the  leather 
I  dress  of  the  boatman,  which  covers  his  whole 
I  body,  head  and  ears,  leaving  only  a  little 
i  circle  of  face,  meets  and  firmly  overlaps,  fit- 
ting tightly  the  leather  covering  of  the  boat. 
Surely,  there  is  nothing  like  leather. 

Such  was  the  pilot  boat  which  welcomed 
the  ship  "Panther,"  in  1869,  with  its  pleas- 
ure party,  of  which  Dr.  Hayes  was  a  member. 
He  thus  describes  its  appearance  among  the 
stormy,  foaming  billows  :  "  Presently  we 
saw  something  dark  moving  upon  the  water, 
which  appeared  to  have  the  body  of  a  beast 
jiand  the  head  and  shoulders  of  a  man.  It 
might  be  a  marine  centaur  !  Who  could  tell  ? 
In  fact,  we  rather  expected  Lo  see  some  such 
monsters  long  before  ;  and  il  the  sea  had  been 
«alive  with  them  we  would  l  t,  I  think,  have 
been  much  surprised.  He  was  not  long  in 
-arriving  alongside,  and  then,  after  getting 
the  bight  of  a  rope  under  each  end  of  him, 
we  hauled  him  on  deck,  whereupon  the  head 
iand  shoulders  speedily  shook  themselves  out 
of  the  body,  and  our  marine  centaur  stood 
forth  with  the  proper  complement  of  legs  to 
show  his  affinity  to  man."* 

Then  there  is  a  queer  looking  craft  called 
sa  skate  boat,  which  consists  of  two  water- 
tight shells  of  wood,  about  two  feet  apart, 
(joined  by  iron  bands  and  surmounted  by  a 
seat  two  feet  high  or  more.  The  oarsman 
sits  in  this  chair  with  his  feet  upon  either 
^ide  of  his  boat,  and  propels  himself  by  means 
of  a  long  two-bladed  paddle. 

A   rude-looking  glove-making  machine, 

*  Dr.  Hayes  "Land  of  Desolation." 


and  an  array  of  neatly-made  gloves  are  in  the 
next  apartment,  and  here  we  find  a  fine  suit 
of  furniture,  pear  wood,  finished  black,  up- 
holstered with  blue  silk  velvet.  This  is  the 
work  of  C.  B  Hansen,  of  Copenhagen,  who 
assures  us  that  he  is  cabinetmaker  to  the 
Danish  court. 

A  series  of  elaborate  map3,  showing  the 
physical  features  of  Europe,  are  also  here 
displayed,  as  well  as  a  stand  of  elegant  terra- 
cotta ware. 

In  the  next  room  is  the  more  beautiful  and 
extensive  display  of  "  P.  Ipsen's  Widow," 
which  wins  the  enthusiastic  praise  of  all 
observers.  To  describe  the  elegant  artistic 
statuette,  vases  and  other  articles  of  luxury 
here  shown,  would  far  overstep  my  limits, 
and  I  will  only  say  that  I  looked  with  an  eye 
of  longing  on  a  circular  tablet  of  black  terra- 
cotta, about  as  large  as  a  dinner  plate,  all 
clad  with  a  rich  tangle  of  wild  flowers  and 
grasses,  through  which  one  gets  a  glimpse  of 
green  fields,  and  grey- blue  sky  beyond. 

A  fine,  large  fruit  stand,  in  silver,  in  this 
apartment,  seems  to  symbolize  modern  Den- 
mark, standing  aloft,  attended  by  her  genii 
of  civilization,  of  religion,  arts  and  sciences, 
the  whole  standing  on  a  superstructure  which 
I  imagined  might  be  intended  to  embody  a 
mythic  and  poetic  idea  of  the  past.  Then, 
too,  we  have  fine  tea  and  coffee  sets  and  fruit 
stands,  excellent  in  design  and  workmanship. 
This  silver  ware  is  the  contribution  of  V* 
Christensen,  Copenhagen. 

By  the  northern  entrance  to  the  Danish 
pavilion  are  placed  bronze  busts  of  the  pre- 
sent King  and  Queen  of  Denmark,  and  to 
these  I  do  silent  homage  as  I  pass  out  to 
make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Danish  exhibit  in 
the  Art  Annex. 

There  are  but  fifteen  pictures  here,  the 
work  of  nine  artists,  but  they  are  very  char- 
acteristic of  the  country,  as  well  as  merito- 
rious (say  the  critics)  as  works  of  art.  The 
center  piece,  W.  Hammer's  "  Fruit  under  an 
Apple  Tree"  is  very  refreshing,  suggesting 
festive  and  joyous  times  and  places.  On 
either  side  of  this  hang  pictures  by  Make- 
prang,  delineating  two  phases  of  fox  life.  On 
the  right,  she  is  the  cunning  marauder  in  the 
chicken  yard ;  on  the  left,  she  is  tenderly  at 
home  with  her  young  family  (very  like  pup- 
pies), who  are  enjoying  a  good  chicken  sup- 
per. 

"  The  Discovery  of  America  by  Red  Eric, 
A.  D.  1000,"  is  a  spirited  painting  of  the 
little  ship  of  the  Norseman  under  full  sail, 
with  Eric  standing  by  the  mast,  an  iceberg 
near  at  hand,  a  whale  sporting  in  the  fore- 
ground, and  the  blue  coast  line  in  the  dis- 
tance. The  artist  is  Rasmussen,  of  Copen- 
hagen. 
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A  wondrous  contrast  is  shown  by  two  pic- 
tures which  hang  together:  Melby's  "Mid- 
summer Night  in  Iceland,  Rough  Weather," 
and  H.  J.  Hammer's  "  By  the  Fountain  in 
Ariccia,  Italy,  after  Sunset."  Here  is  Italy's 
glowing  and  fervid  color,  the  fountain  irri- 
descent  from  the  reflection  of  the  parting 
sunbeams,  the  long-horned  cattle,  and  the 
picturesque  people,  the  vine  clad  pavilion — 
all  things  harmoniously  tranquil  and  serene, 
as  a  scene  at  eventide  in  Italy  should  be ; 
while  the  Iceland  picture  is  full  of  the  gran- 
deur of  icy  mountain  peak,  of  wild  cloud 
masses,  and  of  fiercely  tossing  seas.  They 
symbolize  to  some  extent  the  two  lands — the 
wonder  realm  of  the  northern  ocean,  and  the 
beautiful  Garden  of  the  Earth  in  the  penin- 
sula of  the  Appenines.  S.  R. 


AGRICULTURAL  FAIRS. 

Thoughtful  men  are  beginning  to  ask 
themselves  a  question  or  two  in  respect  to  our 
agricultural  exhibitions.  It  is  getting  to  be 
pretty  generally  believed,  and  quite  as  gene- 
rally lamented,  that  our  State,  county  and 
district  fairs  have,  in  late  years,  been  under- 
going a  steady  deterioration.  They  are  now 
nearly  all  of  them  of  one  kind,  and  every- 
where we  see  them  perverted  from  their 
rational  and  original  purpose.  The  object 
around  which  they  are  chiefly  made  to  centre 
is  one  in  which  farmers,  as  farmers,  can  have 
no  special  interest,  for  it  is  in  no  sense  agri- 
cultural ;  one,  in  fact,  which  is  repulsive  to 
the  most  intelligent  and  industrious  tillers  of 
the  soil.  We  know  good  people,  not  a  few, 
who  keep  away  from  the  usual  annual  fair  on 
principle,  and  promise  to  do  so,  so  long  as 

horse-race  "  is  made  its  uppermost  concern. 
And  these  are  people  who  are  not  only  inter- 
ested in  agricultural  progress,  but  they  are 
the  very  ones  who  would  prove  the  most  ser- 
viceable helpers  to  it.  In  any  exposition 
which  should  have  the  interest  of  the  farm 
primarily  in  view,  and  which  should  strive  to 
foster  rural  industry  in  any  of  its  forms,  they 
would  take  a  willing  and  anxious  part ;  but 
they  will  not  lend  their  character  or  their 
presence  to  the  racing  and  jockeying  that 
now  usurp  nearly  the  entire  field  and  time. 
The  capture  of  the  agricultural  associations 
by  the  jockeys,  which  has  been  a  gradual 
affair,  has  now  become  so  complete  and  gen- 
eral that,  setting  the  moral  aspect  of  the 
question  aside,  it  is  worth  asking,  of  how 
much  real  value  their  exhibitions  are  to  agri- 
culture itself.  What  contribution  to  his  real 
knowledge,  what  new  idea,  even,  does  the 
farmer  get  who  attends  them  ?  Are  the  prod- 
ucts collected  by  them  arranged  in  any  scien- 
tific order  as  respects  their  history  or  mode 
of  growth,  or  are  they,  when  taken  together, 


a  mere  jumbled  up  museum  of  accidental 

successes  and  curious  monstrosities  ? 

What  the  farmer  wishes  to  ascertain  and  ' 
might  be  helped  to  know  is  the  way  to  agri  & 
cultural  success.  He  would  like  to  know  hov»S el 
to  grow  the  best  possible  crops  with  the  mosi  81 
effective  application  and  economy  of  labor  8 
he  would  like  to  be  instructed  in  the  wortr  f 
of  fertilizers,  in  the  value  of  new  rotations,  ir  11 
the  applicability  of  soils  to  specific  crops,  it  I 
the  results  of  soiling,  and  the  condition*  ^ 
under  which  it  has  failed  or  succeeded.  Ie  61 
short,  whatever  information  the  best  farmer*  ^ 
and  experimenters  have  to  give  he  wishes  tc  ^ 
avail  himself  of,  but  he  has,  it  must  be  con  a 
fessed,  small  opportunity  to  get  any  of  this  ' 
knowledge  at  our  ordinary  fair.  In  additior  n 
to  the  fact  that  the  fairs  make  no  effort  t(  * 
elicit  or  set  forth  such  a  contribution  o:  a 
orderly  intelligence,  there  is  the  other  fac  11 
that  the  premiums  mostly  go  to  the  inevitable 
horse.  ^ 

It  is  said  the  King  of  Siam  is  greatly  inter  c 
ested  in  our  western  civilization,  and  espe 
cially  in  the  advance  made  in  practical  sci 
ence,  and  the  amelioration  of  modes  of  laboi 
and  of  life.   Suppose,  now,  he  should  happer 
to  visit  us  during  this  our  centennial  year  0 
and  stay  late  enough  to  attend  one  of  oui  J 
agricultural  fairs.    It  would,  no  doubt,  edifjl " 
him ;  but  it  would  be  a  curious  matter  to  heal  P 
him  express  his  conclusions  about  it.    Th<  1 
one  that  must  strike  him  most  forcibly  woulc  S 
necessarily  be  this — that  no  farmer  can  ge  * 
his  crops  to  market  here,  in  spite  of  the  rail  v 
roads  without  the  aid  of  the  very  fastes  f 
horses.   If  he  should  resolve  to  put  his  obser  F 
vations  in  a  book,  as  did  the  Shah  of  Persia  f 
we  can  easily  imagine  some  such  entry  a  i  f 
this:  '         ''  ft 

Sept.  24,  25,  26  and  27— Attended  thf 
Podunk  County  Agricultural  Fair,  at  PcP 
dunk.  Saw  horses  trotting  each  hour  of  eacl  81 
day.  Enormous  premiums  here  given  t< 
horses  that  trotted  the  best  three  miles  hW 
five.  The  winning  horses  could  trot  in  2.4(1" 
and  under,  and  those  that  were  beaten,  los P 
only  by  a  few  seconds.  It  seems  to  be  a  greaP 
necessity  of  American  agriculture,  owing!61 
perhaps,  to  the  sensitive  and  fluctuating  mar  P 
kets,  that  horses  should  be  employed  that  caijr 
carry  the  crops  to  the  depots  and  shipping! 
points  in  the  very  least  time.  Even  two  seep 
onds  difference  in  the  speed  of  these  animals  In} 
and  in  some  instances  half  a  second,  was  heav  « 
ily  rewarded.  I  confess  I  could  not  see  hoi  > 
they  could  apply  this  speed  to  their  loade* jp 
wagons,  or  use  it  safely  over  such  horribl  jp1 
and  neglected  roadways  as  are  common  iilt 
the  country ;  but  my  stay  was  brief,  and  therP 
was  no  time  for  instituting  all  the  inquiriel 
that  suggested  themselves. 
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Of  tbe  value  of  such  speed,  however,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  as  thousands  of  their  men, 
women  and  children  thronged  about  the  race- 
.  track  and  felt  the  liveliest  interest  in  the  ben- 
f  efit  that  was  coming  to  their  farms  by  this 
tjSwift  racing ;  for  the  men  invariably  shouted 
•  and  screamed  on  behalf  of  the  fastest  horses 
i  as  they  came  in — the  fine  ladies  even  sitting 
i  in  their  carriages  and  clapping  their  hands. 
[  In  a  hall  on  the  other  side  of  the  grounds 
3  there  were  a  few  pumpkins  and  bedquilts, 
netc,  but  those  who  strolled  about  among 
3ithem  were,,  evidently,  as  I  should  judge  by 
i  their  clean  dress  and  unsoiled  hands,  not  at 
.all  like  the  muscular  and  brawny  sons  of  toil 
i  who  frequented  the  races  and  were  to  be  seen 
i  mostly  about  the  track.  Bat  I  suppose  the 
)Fair  Managers  could  well  afford  to  throw  in 
[a  few  squashes  and  pumpkins  and  a  little 
tineedle  work  to  please  the  idlers — for  even 
B these,  when  they  go  through  the  gate,  pay 
their  fee,  and  so  help  support  the  great  agri- 
cultural show. — N.  Y.  Tribune, 
y   .  «•>  ■  

SAVE  THE  FORESTS. 

J  It  is  not  a  new  theory  that  the  temperature 
,  of  a  country,  as  well  as  its  annual  rain-fall,  is 
Jaffected  by  the  existence  or  destruction  of  its 
rforests.  A  region. bare  of  trees,  like  the  great 
[, prairies  of  the  West,  as  they  were  before 
e  their  rich  soil  tempted  people  to  settle  on 
jthein,  cultivate  them  and  plant  trees  on  them, 
stwere  as  hot  and  as  dry  as  Sahara.  The  con- 
verse of  them  is  seen  in  Pennsylvania,  where 
!t|Once  there  were  thousands  of  square  miles  of 
r<iforests,  and  where,  consequently,  the  heats  of 
,  summer  were  not  severe,  and  the  fall  of  rain 
is|was  abundant.    Most  of  these  vast  forests 

have  been  destroyed,  and  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion is  still  going  on  in  the  mountain  districts 
}iwhere  any  remain,  and  in  which  lie  the 
lisources  of  all  our  rivers. 
(l  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  growing  trees 
^exhale  a  large  part  of  the  moisture  they  de- 
( rive  from  the  soil  into  the  atmosphere,  whence 
| It  returns  to  the  earth  in  the  form  of  rain.  It 
jjis  an  equally  well-known  fact  that  dense  for- 
v  ests  preserve  the  winter  snows,  sometimes,  in 
J  mouutain  regions,  long  after  they  are  covered 
rwith  their  usual  foliage.  These  are  some  of 
„the  simple  processes  of  nature  by  which  she 
I  provides  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  man. 
3But  he  destroys  the  forests,  and  thus  deprives 

himself  of  rain,  and,  exposing  the  winter's 
'v snows  to  the  full  glare  of  the  March  sun,  suf- 
fers them  to  go  to  waste  rapidly,  making, 
1, perhaps,  a  single  short,  spring  freshet  in  the 
|  streams,  which  are  apt  to  run  nearly  dry  be- 
fore the  summer  is  over. 
e.    It  cannot  be  many  years  before,  along  with 

the  total  destruction  of  the  forests  in  North- 


ern Pennsylvania,  will  come  a  regular  drought 
with  excessive  heat  every  year.  There  will 
be  none  of  the  gradual  melting  of  the  snow 
in  the  spring  that  is  so  essential  to  a  good 
condition  of  the  soil  and  a  useful  condition  of 
the  creeks  and  great  rivers  during  the  sum- 
mer months.  For  these  and  many  other 
reasons,  which  might  be  adduced,  were  not 
these  enough,  steps  should  be  taken  to  prevent 
the  wanton,  wholesale  destruction  of  the  re- 
maining forests  in  Pennsylvania.  Steps 
should  also  be  taken  to  restore  the  destroyed 
forests  as  fast  as  possible,  not  only  on  the 
mountains  but  in  the  low-lands.  Tree-plant- 
ing and  tree-protection  should  be  taught  and 
practised  as  a  sacred  duty  by  every  farmer  in 
the  State,  and  the  Centennial  year  is  a  good 
time  from  which  to  date  a  resuscitation  of 
our  forests.  When  the  next  Legislature 
meets,  legal  measures  should  be  adopted,  not 
only  to  arrest  the  destruction  of  the  old 
forests,  but  to  promote  the  growth  of  new 
ones. — Evening  Bulletin. 


AN  EARNEST  HEART. 

"  Teach  me  to  do  thy  will ;  for  thou  art  my  God." — 
Psalm  1,  43:10. 

Give  me,  0  Lord,  an  earnest  heart, 

Anxious  to  do  thy  will, 
Contented  with  whatever  part 

In  life  'tis  mine  to  fill. 

Fearful  of  wealth  and  worldly  pride 

Glad  if  a  low  degree, 
Even  with  sorrow  by  my  side, 

Help  me  to  walk  with  thee. 

Cautious  of  all  the  gauds  and  glow 

By  earthly  sunshine  given, 
Choosing  the  cloudiest  paths  below, 

So  they  lead  up  to  heaven. 
— Dr.  Monsell. 


A  CRY  OF  THE  SOUL. 

0  God  of  truth,  for  whom  alone  I  sigh, 

Knit  Thou  my  heart  by  strong,  sweet  cords  to 
Thee. 

1  tire  of  hearing;  books  my  patience  try. 

Untired  to  Thee  I  cry  ; 
Thyself  my  all  shalt  be. 

Speak  Thou  alone  !    For  me  no  human  lore 

Nor  human  sage  shall  now  expound  Thy  Word  ; 
Let  creatures  hold  their  peace,  and  Thee  adore  : 

Let  voice  of  man  no  more, 

But  only  Thine,  be  heard. 

Lord,  be  Thou  near,  and  cheer  my  lonely  way  ; 

With  Thy  sweet  peace  my  aching  bosom  fill  ; 
Scatter  my  cares  and  fears  ;  my  griefs  allay; 

And  be  it  mine  each  clay 

To  love  and  please  Thee  still. 

My  God  !  Thou  hearest  me ;  but  clouds  obscure 
Ev'n  yet  Thy  perfect  radiance,  Truth  divine  1 
0  for  the  stainless  skies,  the  spleudors  pure, 
The  joys  that  aye  endure, 
Where  Thine  own  glories  shine  ! 
—Sunday  Magazine,  from  Frtnch  of  Pierre  Corneille. 
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THE  HIGHEST  MOUNTAIN  IN  THE  WORLD. 

For  many  years  past  Mount  Everest,  in 
that  portion  of  the  great  Himalaya  range 
which  occupies  the  western  part  of  the  strange 
kingdom  of  Nepaul  immediately  north  of 
India,  has  been  regarded  as  the  highest  moun- 
tain in  the  world.  It  is  known  to  the  Ne- 
paulese  as  Gaurisankar,  but  the  English 
named  it  Everest,  in  honor  of  a  distinguished 
officer  of  the  British  Indian  topographical 
survey.  Its  snowcapped  summit  is  29,002 
feet,  or  nearly  five  miles  and  a  half  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Of  course  no  one  has 
<ever  ascended  it  to  this  height,  but  its  altitude, 
like  that  of  the  other  lofty  peaks  of  the 
Himalaya,  was  ascertained  by  triangulation ; 
and  until  the  present  time  it  has  not  been 
supposed  that  any  higher  land  existed  on  the 
<earth. 

If  the  news  be  true,  however,  which  has 
lately  come  to  us  from  the  more  distant  East, 
there  is  a  loftier  peak  than  Mount  Everest  in 
the  great  island  of  Papua  or  New  Guinea. 
This  vast  region,  extensive  enough  to  form 
six  states  as  large  as  New  York,  is  as  yet  al- 
most wholly  unexplored,  except  along  its 
coasts.  Lying  close  to  the  equator,  where 
the  Indian  ocean  and  the  Pacific  meet,  it  is 
the  home  of  the  cassowary  and  the  bird  of 
paradise,  a  country  grand  in  its  scenery,  rich 
in  its  vegetation,  and  abounding  in  curious 
and  beautiful  forms  of  animal  life — the  veri- 
table wonderland  of  the  globe.  An  attempt 
to  explore  the  unknown  interior  of  the  island 
was  made  from  Torres  strait,  which  separates 
it  from  Australia,  by  Capt.  J.  A.  Lawson,  in 
the  year  1872;  and  if  we  may  believe  his 
published  narrative  of  the  journey,  which  has 
just  appeared  in  London,  he  advanced  several 
hundred  miles  inland,  and  about  midway  be- 
tween the  north  and  south  coasts  discovered 
a  mountain  32,783  feet  high,  which  he  named 
Mount  Hercules. 

The  height  of  this  mountain  —  over  six 
miles — is  not  the  only  remarkable  thing  about 
it.  Its  apparent  elevation  is  but  little  less 
than  its  actual  elevation  ;  for,  instead  of  ris- 
ing from  a  lofty  table  land,  like  the  plateau 
of  Central  Asia,  it  stands  in  a  comparatively 
low  plain  only  about  two  thousand  feet  above 
the  ocean,  and  this  gives  a  clear  rise  of  more 
than  30,000  feet  above  the  surrounding  coun- 
try. The  traveler  standing  at  its  base  could 
look  up  and  see  its  snowy  peak  towering  30,- 
000  feet  skyward  from  where  he  stood. 
Under  such  circumstances  the  altitude  of  a 
mountain  is  appreciated. 

Captain  Lawson  tells  us  that  he  undertook 
the  ascent,  formidable  a3  it  appeared.  He 
did  not  reach  the  top,  but  we  believe  the 
achievement  which  he  relates  is  unparalleled 
in  the  records  of  mountaineering.  Accom- 


panied by  one  servant,  he  set  out  from  tl 
foot  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Th« 
passed  through  dense  forests  in  the  first  U 
thousand  feet  of  perpendicular  progress,  four' 
the  limit  of  tree  growth  at  eleven  thou) 
and  feet,  and  by  nine  o'clock  had  reached 
point  fourteen  thousand  feet  above  the  s< 
level — almost  as  high  as  the  famous  Matte] 
horn.  A  thousand  feet  higher  was  the  sno 
line,  and  they  began  to  suffer  from  the  col 
As  they  pressed  on,  drowsiness  began 
overcome  them.  "Nothing  was  visible  bi 
snow  of  the  most  dazzling  whiteness.  Evei 
peak  and  crag  was  covered  with  it,  and 
hung  over  the  edges  of  the  cliffs  in  long  fleec 
masses."  Their  eyes  were  affected  by  tl 
glare,  and  they  felt  themselves  growing  moi 
and  more  lethargic. 

v<At  length  blood  began  to  flow  from  oi 
no^esand  ears,"  says  Capt.  Lawson,  "and  rrj 
head  ached  in  a  distracting  manner.  I  sa 
that  our  only  chance  of  preserving  life  was  i 
retreat  without  delay  ;  for  we  were  in  a  pit 
ful  plight.  Our  lips  and  gums  and  the  ski 
of  our  hands  and  faces  were  cracked  am 
bleeding,  and  our  eyes  were  bloodshot  an 
swollen  to  an  alarming  extent.  The  the:< 
mometerhad  sunk  to  twenty-two  degrees  belo> 
the  freezing  point,  and  the  air  was  sorarefie 
that  we  were  gasping  rather  than  breathing 
Our  staves  fell  from  our  grasp,  and  we  coul 
not  pick  them  up  again,  so  benumbed  wet 
our  arms  and  hands.  It  was  now  one  o'clocl 
and  the  greatest  elevation  we  had  attaine 
was  25,314  feet." 

They  then  turned  back,  descended  to  tra 
limit  of  the  snow  in  three  hours,  and  arrive 
at  their  camp  at  the  base  of  the  mountai 
about  half  past  seven  in  the  evening.  Thuij 
in  fifteen  hours  and  a  half,  they  had  ascende] 
an  absolute  height  of  23,000  feet,  to  an  ell 
vation  which  we  believe  is  greater  than  an  | 
ever  before  attained  by  man  upon  the  sui 
face  of  the  earth,  although  balloonists  havj 
occasionally  gone  higher. 

These  are  wonderful  stories,  and  the  reade 
may  desire  to  know  whether  we  altogeth<! 
trust  in  their  authenticity  and  accuracy.  Tb 
fresh,  spirited  and  interesting  narrative  i 
which  we  have  found  them  is  published  b| 
one  of  the  most  respectable  firms  in  Londorj 
and  is  put  forth  as  a  genuine  book  of  traveli 
The  author's  account  of  the  flora,  the  faum< 
and  the  inhabitants  of  New  Guinea,  contaid 
much  that  is  marvelous,  and  that  certainl 
has  hitherto  been  unknown  and  unauspectec 
Some  of  his  statements,  also,  are  difficult  t 
reconcile  with  our  previously  acquired  know 
edge  concerning  the  island.  Under  thes 
circumstances,  his  narrative  is  likely  to  ft 
regarded  much  as  we  should  view  the  test 
mony  of  a  single,  strange  witness  to  a  star! 
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"Jing  fact:  we  do  not  disbelieve  it,  but  we 
Should  like  to  hear  some  corroborative  evi- 
ence.     This  will  probably  be  afforded  by 
ubsequent  explorations. — Late  paper. 


AIR  AND  LIGHT. 

BY  LEOPOLD  BRANDEIS. 


Nothing  can  be  more  perfect  than  the  com- 
brts  and  the  scrupulous  cleanliness  of  an 
American  dwelling.  With  just  pride  the 
lousewife  regards  her  tasty  oil  cloth,  fine 
sarpets  and  elegant  furniture.  Everything 
s  in  its  right  place;  everything  is  neat  and 
ean.  No  dust,  no  speck,  no  stain  can  be 
liscovered.  The  parlors  are  spacious,  and 
^vell  arranged  is  the  furniture;  nicely 
01jnatched  the  tints  of  walls  and  carpets.  The 
emperature  of  the  house  is  equable  and  de- 
ightful,  even  in  severe  winter  weather.  But 
so  anxious  is  the  good  lady  to  preserve  the 
aristine  splendor  of  furniture  and  carpets, 
;hat  she  excludes  sunlight  and  air  —  thick 
jurtains,  shades  and  blinds  are  used  to  pre- 
sent the  fading  out  of  the  gay  colors. 

This  extreme  precaution,  this  anxious 
Watchfulness  for  the  protection  of  inanimate 
Objects  is  radically  wrong,  of  positive  injury 

0  health.  The  tremendous  strides  which 
iave  been  made  in  all  branches  of  science 

njfluring  the  last  few  years  embrace  many  facts, 
gleaned  from  the  fields  of  nature,  which  have 
been  applied  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  We 

cnll  know  now  that  respiration  is  the  first 
ondition  of  animal  life ;  that  the  blood  needs 

1  constant  supply  of  fresh  air  to  keep  its 
Vitality  and  to  enable  it  to  perform  its  proper 

^functions.   Oxygen  is  that  part  of  the  atmos- 
pheric air  which  supports  respiration,  and 
^fortunately  this  gas  is  the  most  abundant  of 
"ill  known  elements.    It  forms  nine-tenths  of 
'ewater,  nearly  one-fourth  of  atmospheric  air, 
D|c>ne  half  of  silica,  chalk  alumnia,  etc.  It 
enters  largely  into  the  constitutions  of  all  the 
iV(!important  rocks  and  minerals,  and  into  all 
vegetable  and  animal  tissue.    During  the 
vital  process  of  respiration  this  gas  forms  a 
combination  with  the  carbon:  contained  in  the 
venous  blood,  and  the  two  form  the  carbonic 
•Jacid  gas  which  we  exhale  or  throw  out  as  un- 
fit to  support  animal  life.    Now,  the  very 
911  first  principle — the  very  foundation  of  health 
^s — is  the  law  "  that  the  air  which  we  take  in 
u should  be  pure" — entirely  free  from  any 
taint.    Impure  air  and  water  are  the  most 
active  and  powerful  agents  for  the  generation 
^and  propagation  of  zymotic  disease. 
t(    Air  that  has  been  respired  contains,  besides 
wl(the  carbonic  acid  gas,  a  quanity  of  organic 
matter  which  remains  suspended  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  a  close  room.    When  such  air  is  in- 
troduced into  the  system  again,  it  will  poison 
trt 


the  blood  and  cause  disease.  The  injury 
which  the  human  system  surfers  by  the  mala- 
ria of  a  swampy  region  is  trifling  when  com- 
pared with  the  effects  produced  by  the  inha- 
lation of  this  subtle  poison.  The  proportion 
of  organic  matter  in  the  confined  air  of  a 
room  bears  a  direct  proportion  to  its  percen- 
tage of  carbonic  acid  gas.  The  well-known 
tragedy  of  the  black  hole  in  Calcutta,  where 
only  twelve  out  of  one  hundred  and  forty 
survived  after  twelve  hours'  imprisonment  in 
a  room  eighteen  by  fourteen  feet,  unfortu- 
nately repeats  itself  daily  on  a  smaller  scale 
in  our  fine  mansions  as  well  as  in  our  tene- 
ment houses.  Air  seems  to  be  considered  an 
enemy  to  be  afraid  of  and  excluded  by  means 
of  double  sash,  double  doors,  weather  strips 
and  various  other  contrivances,  in  fact,  we 
barricade  ourselves  completely  to  prevent  the 
entrance  of  the  element  which  is  more  needful 
to  us  than  our  daily  bread  to  invigorate  us 
and  give  us  health  and  strength. 

It  is  stated,  on  excellent  authority,  that 
forty-four  per  cent,  of  the  death-rate  in  our 
cities  is  due  to  the  neglect  of  ventilation 
and  other  well-recognized  sanitary  laws. — . 
Sanitarian. 

CURIOUS  CUSTOMS  IN  ALASKA. 

The  Indians  believe  in  evil  spirits  who  live 
in  the  water,  and  send  sickness  and  disease 
among  the  people  —  a  belief  to  which  the  oc- 
casional disasters  caused  by  mussel  or  fish 
poisoning  have  doubtless  given  rise.  They 
hold  communication  with  these  spirits  through 
their  sorcerers,  but  do  not  worship  them  in 
any  way  or  try  to  propitiate  them  with  offer- 
ings. When  a  Kolosh  dies  hi3  body  is  burned, 
and  a  rude  monument  placed  where  the  ashes 
are  buried.  They  believe  that  the  spirit  lives 
forever,  but  have  no  idea  of  any  reward  for 
virtue  or  punishment  for  vice.  According  to 
their  belief  strict  distinction  of  rank  is  pre- 
served in  the  other  world,  all  the  chiefs  being 
in  one  place,  the  common  people  in  another, 
and  the  slaves  in  a  corner  by  themselves,  only 
when  slaves  are  killed  at  the  funeral  of  their 
chief,  their  souls  remain  in  eternal  attendance 
on  their  master.  This  cruel  custom  was  said 
to  be  abolished  under  the  Russian  rule,  but 
it  always  has  existed,  and  is  kept  up  to  the 
present  day,  though  the  ceremonies  are  per- 
formed out  of  reach  of  the  authorities.  Sev- 
eral cases  of  the  kind  have  occured  since  the 
transfer  of  the  territory,  in  spite  of  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  authorities,  and  no  wonder,  as 
our  government  has  done  nothing  to  suppress 
slavery  where  it  exists  right  under  the  very 
eyes  of  military  rule.  When  a  child  is  born 
it  is  carried  and  nursed  by  the  mother  until 
it  is  able  to  crawl  and  munch  away  on  dried 
salmon  ;  then  the  scanty  clothing  of  fur  with 
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which  it  was  covered  at  first  is  removed,  and 
to  strengthen  its  constitution,  the  child  is  im- 
mersed in  the  river  or  sea  every  morning ; 
but  as  their  own  parents  would  be  likely  to 
yield  to  the  piteous  cries  of  the  little  martyrs 
to  discipline,  this  duty  is  generally  entrusted 
to  an  uncle  or  some  other  relative  who  stops 
all  weeping  and  screaming  with  a  liberal  ap- 
plication of  the  switch.  The  children  im- 
plicitly obey  their  parents  at  all  ages,  and 
great  care  is  bestowed  upon  the  old  and  dis- 
abled. Orphans  are  always  provided  for  by 
the  community,  and  fare  as  well  as  any  of  the 
other  children.  When  a  young  man  wishes 
to  marry,  he  first  asks  the  consent  of  his 
parents,  and  when  that  is  obtained,  he  goes  to 
the  village  where  his  intended  lives,  and 
sends  a  proposal  through  some  "  mutual 
friend,"  and  if  the  answer  is  favorable,  he 
repairs  to  the  house  at  once  with  some  presents 
for  the  parents  and  relatives  of  the  girl,  and 
then  takes  immediate  possession  of  his  new 
chattel  without  any  further  ceremonies.  A 
short  time  after  this  the  new  Benedict  pays 
a  visit  to  his  wife's  relations  in  company  with 
her,  and  if  she  has  nothing  to  complain  of 
then,  presents  must  be  made  to  him  and  his 
bride,  exceeding  in  value  those  he  made  at 
first.  The  Koloski  only  regard  relationship 
on  the  mother's  side,  and  the  succession  and 
inheritance  are  confined  to  the  female  line. 
Polygamy  is  the  general  custom,  and  exists 
even  among  the  Christian  Kenaitze,  where  it 
is  tolerated  by  the  native  and  half-breed 
priests  in  the  families  of  chiefs.  The  wives 
often  quarrel,  and  stabs  with  knives  and  dag- 
gers  are  not  of  very  rare  occurrence. — Dela- 
ware County  Republican. 

NOTICES. 

The  Union  of  First-day  Schools,  within  the  limits 
of  Salem  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Friends,  will  meet 
at  Mullica  Hill,  N.  J.,  on  Seventh-day,  Ninth  mo. 
16th,  1876,  at  10  A.M.    All  are  invited  to  attend. 

BEUBEN  WOOLMAN,  ^  ^ 

Hannah  Ann  Heritage,  j 


CIRCULAR  MEETING 

At  Merion,  on  First-day  next,  17th  inst.,  at  3 
o'clock.  A  train  leaves  Penna.  R.  R.  Depot,  32d 
and  Market,  at  1  P.M.,  stopping  at  Elm  Station, 
about  \  to  \  mile  above  the  Meeting-house. 

Hoping  to  have  the  company  of  Friends  from  a 
distance  who  propose  attending  the  First-day  School 
General  Conference,  to  be  held  at  Race  street,  on 
Fifth-day,  Tenth  mo.  19th,  at  10  A.M.,  and  continue 
two  or  more  days,  it  has  been  concluded  to  hold 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  Association 
on  17th,  at  10  A.M.,  holding  sessions  that  day  and 
prcbably  Fourth-day  afternoon  or  evening. 

Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting  is  held  on  Fourth- 
day  morning,  at  the  meeting  for  worship,  prece- 
ding which  several  hundred  children  connected 


with  the  schools  on  the  premises  are  usually  in  a 
tendance,  being  perhaps  the  only  Friends'  meetin 
where  such  a  gathering  is  known. 


ITEMS. 

There  are  now  3,000  children  in  Japan  receiviE  ( 
instruction  in  the  English  language. 

The  Russian   Academy   of    Science,  which 
about  to  celebrate  the  150th  year  of  its  existenc 
was  founded  at  St.  Petersburg  by  Catharine  I. 

Two  Chinese  mandarins  visited  the  Post-Offi< 
Department  in  Washington,  last  week,  in  order 
examine  the  workings  of  the  postal  system  in  th  1 
country,  with  a  view  of  reporting  them  to  the 
Government. 

The  vacation  schools  in  Providence  are  report* 
to  have  been  successful.    The  attendance  has  bee  j 
about  90  to  a  school.    The  manner  of  teaching 
somewhat  different  from  that  of  the  regular  schoc 
oral  instruction  and  object  teaching  being  employe 
in  lieu  of  text  books,  to  a  large  degree.    The  litt 
ones  seem  to  enjoy  the  schools  very  much.  If  theij 
are  any  so  small  that  they  wish  to  sleep  during  pa  \ 
of  the  session,  they  are  permitted  to  do  so  undi 
turbed.    The  object  of  these  schools  has  been 
establish  a  place  where  parents  could  send  the  i  g 
children  and  know  that  they  were  safe  from  X.  \ 
evils  of  the  streets,  and  yet  not  be  forced  to  stud  ' 
hard  enough,  in  the  hot  weather,  to  injure  them  :  |' 
the  least. — New  York  Tribune. 

Mail  advices  have  been  received  at  San  Fra 
cisco,  from  Hong  Kong,  via  Shanghae,  to  the  15f| 
ult.    The  report  of  the  massacre  of  Christians  ; 
Ning  Koue  Fou  is  confirmed.    The  .Catholic  churc 
was  destroyed,  the  officiating  priest  tortured  ai  j 
killed,  his  attendants  torn  to  pieces,  dead  bodi  , 
were  taken  from  their  graves  aq'd  defiled,  and  o  , 
hundred   of  the  congregation  were   slaughtered  J 
Other  assaults  and  murders  of  Christians  had  fc  1 
lowed,  and  forty  buildings  had  been  destroyed.    T,  j 
French  Minister  was  taking  steps  to  secure  the  pu 
ishm'ent  of  the  guilty,  who  included  numerous  of 
cials  of  rank.    The  difficulty  with  England  conti 
ued  unsettled,  and  the  situation  seemed  to  gr(  > 
more  critical  every  day.    Renewed  revolts,  the  i  T 
trigues  of  secret  societies,  and  want  of  money  we  j 
also  embarrassing  the  Chinese  Government.    Tj  L 
rice  and  other  crops  in  Japan  have  been  damagi  « 
by  prolonged  drought. — Public  Ledger. 

'  \ 

The  Turks  bombarded  Alexinatz  on  the  first  j  , 
this  month,  and  defeated  the  Servians  with  gr« 
loss  of  life.    The  London  Standard  correspondent  '  \ 
the  6th  inst.  says  :  "  Seven  Russian  medical  office  i 
who  have   arrived  from    Alexinatz    confirm    t  j 
worst  accounts  of  Fiiday's  disaster.    They  say  t  | 
Servians  do  not  hold  any  position  at  Alexinatz,  a 
confirm  the  report  of  the  Turkish  advance  on  B 
grade  by  way  of  Kragujevatz."    On  the  8th,  t  -  f 
special  correspondent  again  telegraphs  from  B 
grade:  "The  Turks  on  Monday  occupied  the  ll  | 
bank  of  the  Morava.    Alexinatz  is  in  their  pow<  . 
It  is  utterly  deserted.    The  Turks  committed  gre  j 
atrocities  during  and  after  the  battle  of  Frid<  ' 
Hideous  stories  reach  me  of  rape  and  murder,  !  1 
wounded  Russians  tied  to  trees  and  roasted,  a 
girls  outraged  and  flayed  alive.     The  roads  e|  J 
rilled  with  thousands  of  fugitives.    The  Gover)  L 
ment  claim  victories  and  keep  the  public  in  til! 
dark  about  the  danger  which  is  threatening  the 
There  is  now  no  force  between  the  Turks  and  B  h 
grade. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
OHIO  YEARLY  MEETING. 

The  gathering  of  this  small  body  took  place 
this  year  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  where,  since  the 
first  establishment  of  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting, 
in  1813,  for  Friends  west  of  the  Alleghanies, 
there  has  been  a  centre  of  associations  and 
interests  peculiar  to  Friends. 

In  accordance  with  their  characteristic 
thrift  and  forethought,  those  of  our  Society 
who,  leaving  the  comforts  of  their  early  life, 
and  the  solace  of  religious  fellowship,  for  a 
wider  space  for  labor  and  for  homes,  three- 
fourths  of  a  century  ago,  chose  in  this  place 
a  $\  )t  abounding  in  riches  of  soil  and  clima- 
tic favors.  Here  they  might  locate  home- 
stead and  meeting-house  with  prospect  of 
future  plenty.  Plenty  has  abounded,  indeed, 
and,  nourished  by  the  beauty  and  strength  of 
the  mighty  hills,  a  vigorous,  healthful  current 
of  thought  has  flowed  to  swell  the  good  of 
earth. 

Though  Ohio  has  long  since  ceased  to  be 
the  "school-book's  sunset  land,"  and  a  larger 
part  of  the  descendants  of  those  who  felled 
the  forests  have  sought  prairie  homes,  a  rem- 
nant remains  to  cherish  their  memory,  and 
to  gather  beneath  the  roof  which,  with  such 
hopeful  hearts,  they  raised  to  shelter  those 
wont  to  assemble  for  religious  service.  What 
need  have  these  who  gather  cow,  claiming 
the  name  of  Friends,  to  guard  word  and 
thought,  that  reproach  be  brought  neither  on 
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this  name  nor  the  higher  Name  we  profess  to 
honor ! 

The  Yearly  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  El- 
ders, which  met  on  Seventh  day  morning, 
Eighth  month  26th,  was  not  strengthened  by 
the  presence  of  any  from  another  Yearly 
Meeting,  bearing  a  minute.  A  young  Friend, 
who  sat  the  meeting  by  invitation,  gave 
the  assurance  that  he  had  never  attended  one 
more  satisfactory. 

At  3  P.  M.  of  the  same  day,  tbe  Represen- 
tative Committee  gathered.  The  propriety 
of  again  appealing  to  the  law-making  power*, 
urging  legislation  in  favor  of  peace  and  tem- 
perance, claimed  the  considers tion  of  the 
meeting,  and  at  an  adjourned  session  during 
the  following  week,  it  was,  after  deliberation, 
deemed  advisable  to  present  a  petition  to  the 
State  Legislature,  requesting  it  to  use  ali  its 
powers  to  restrain  ti  e  seller  and  drinker  of 
intoxicants. 

The  assembling  on  First-day  morning 
showed  vacancies  which  none  felt  worthy  to 
fill.  During  the  siient  waiting,  many,  and 
perhaps  all,  were  made  to  realize  our  po or 
and  needy  slate,  and  that,  unless  help  is 
vouchsafed  from  Hira  who  made  the  months 
of  babes  a,n  i  sucklings  to  give  praise,  vain  is 
the  help  of  man.  The  voice  of  prayer  went, 
up  that  these  present  might  be  enabled  to 
wait  upon  the  Lord  in  the  beauty  of  holiness, 
in  order  to  renew  strength ;  and  testimonies 
were  beme  to  the  sweet  rewards  in  3tore  for 
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all  who  come  humbly  to  do  the  Master's  bid- 
ding. In  the  afternoon,  the  necessity  of 
yielding  to  spiritual  discipline  was  urged, 
which  must  continue  until  the  natural  will  of 
man  being  slain,  and  the  new  birth  granted, 
Christ  indeed  becomes  the  Saviour.  The 
hearers  were  assured  that  the  Jesus  Christ 
who  walked  in  Jewry  must  be  accepted  as 
well  as  that  Spiritual  appearing  which  accom- 
panies tie  baptism  into  oneness  with  God, 
and  also  that  it  is  only  as  the  Holy  Spirit 
illuminates  that  the  mysteries  of  Scrip- 
ture can  be  comprehended.  Patient  waiting, 
until  that  which  is  sealed  is  opened,  was 
advised.  Concerned  minds  were  led  into 
diverse  channels  of  thought,  but  prepared 
ground  seemed  ready  to  receive  of  all  the 
good  seed  handed  forth. 

On  Second-day  morning,  28th  of  the  month, 
the  meetings  opened  at  about  the  usual  hour, 
and  in  the  Women's  branch  with  an  expres- 
sion of  thankfulness  for  the  life  and  health 
which,  after  a  year's  separation,  permitted  a 
renewal  of  social  and  religious  intercourse. 
The  request  by  some,  not  members,  to  have 
the  privilege  of  attending  the  various  sittings, 
called  from  an  aged  mother  desires  that  to 
these  we  might  be  good  examples,  that  the 
bread  of  life  might  truly  be  broken  for  the 
asking  children,  and  that  none  might  pass 
tb rough  the  waters  without  bringing  up  me- 
morial stones. 

Vocal  supplication  arose  in  behalf  of  those 
bearing  the  burden  of  the  Word,  that  ability 
might  be  given  them  to  hand  forth  the  bread 
which  is  blessed.  The  reading  of  epistles 
from  other  Yearly  Meetings  called  forth 
acknowledgment  of  the  comfort  which  they 
afforded.  A  reference  from  Salem  Quar- 
terly Meeting  introduced  the  subject  of  revis- 
ing the  discipline  in  connection  with  a  reprint 
of  the  same.  A  committee  was  appointed  to 
consider  the  subject  conjointly  with  Men 
Friends.  The  subject  of  membership,  before 
the  meeting  last  year,  again  claimed  consid- 
eration, and  was  still  left  under  the  tender 
<-care  of  Monthly  Meeting?. 

During  the  sitting  on  Third-day,  the  que- 
ries were  read,  with  answers  thereto.  The 
meeliDg  was  brought  into  exercise,  with 
desires  that  an  increased  concern  maj  be  felt 
to  appreciate  and  live  in  accordance  with  the 
testimonies  thus  successively  introduced  to 
consideration.  That  concern  will  avail  noth- 
ing if  there  is  not  a  readiness  to  make  prac- 
tical that  which  is  acknowledged  to  be  of 
such  excellence,  was  forcibly  presented.  The 
committee  appointed  on  the  subject  of  disci- 
pline repotted  that  it  could  not  unite  in 
recommending  a  general  revision;  but  be- 
lieved, if  the  Yearly  Meeting  decided  to  re- 
print the  discipline,  a  committee  should  be 


appointed  to  examine  some  particulars  w« 
may  demand  attention.     With  a  vievU 
reprinting,  a  committee  was  appointed 
suggested,  to  labor  during  the  ensuing  ye 

In  the  meeting  for  worship  on  Fourth  i 
morning  a  succession  of  servants  were  nao 
willing  to  tell  of  the  good  things  thata 
Lord  does  for  those  who  yield  obedience,  mi 
take  Him  for  their  portion.  Supplica  d 
was  offered  that  all  present  might  be  dr 
to  Him,  and  receive  Him  in  the  way  of 
coming.  A  concern  was  earnestly  expre 
that  all  come  to  dwell  in  the  spirit  of  1 
Nothing  short  of  that  love  which  cheri 
our  neighbor's  interests  as  our  own  can  #.T 
the  measure  of  Christ's  law,  to  which  lawM1 
are  not  fully  subject  while  we  needle 
expose  in  another  what  we  would  feel  she 
be  screened  in  ourselves,  or  by  careless  w< 
tarnish  that  precious  possession,  a  good  na 

On  Fourth-day  afternoon,  Men's  and  W 
en's  Meetings  met  in  joint  session.  The  Clal 
mittee  on  Indian  Affairs  reported  that  t 
had  watched  the  cause  through  the  past 
with  deep  solicitude.    In  view  of  the  opf 
tunity  to  aid  the  Indians  being  so  nei 
closed,  the  large  committee,  under  a  feel 
of  sorrowful  regret,  requested  to  be  relead 
The  meeting  was  willing  to  grant  the  requ  tf 
but  appointed  a  few  Friends  from  each  Qi'rf 
terly  Meeting  to  keep  the  subject  in  cha: 
and  give  such  care  as  circumstances 
demand.    The  minutes  of  the  Representai 
Committee  were  also  read  and  approved, : 
a  committee  to  take  charge  of  the  memo 
on  the  subject  of  temperance  appointed. 

The  closing  business  and  reading  epis 
prepared  for  Yearly  Meetings  with  which 
correspond  claimed  the  attention  of  Womi 
Meeting  on  Filth-day.  In  drawing  towa 
the  close  and  looking  back  over  the  j 
days,  it  was  gratefully  felt  that  many  he* 
had  been  tendered  together  and  in  a  meas 
strengthened  to  bear  each  others  burde 
Though  our  gathering  was  unusually  sm: 
and  no  ministering  Friends  from  other  Yea 
Meetings  were  with  us  to  counsel  and  enco 
age,  thoteof  our  own  household  were  enab 
to  pour  out  freely  the  "  oil  and  the  wine 
gladness"  in  our  midst,  the  remembrance 
which  may  last,  we  trust,  until  we  meet  ag< 
next  year. 

Definition  of  Bible  Terms.— -A  da 
journey  was  thirty  thiee  and  one  fifth  mi} 
A  Sabbath  day's  journey  was  about  an  Ei 
lish  mile.  A  cubit  is  twenty  two  inch 
nearly.  A  hand's  breadth  is  equal  to  th 
and  five  eighths  inches.  A  finger's  breath 
equal  to  one  inch.  A  shekel  of  silver  v 
about  fifty  cents.  A  shekel  of  gold  was  $>8.<| 
A  talent  of  silver  was  $538.32.    A  talent  I 
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%  was  $13,809.  A  piece  of  silver,  or  a 
ny,  was  thirteen  cents.  "A  farthing  was 
je  cents.  A  mite  was  less  than  a  quarter 
i  cent.  A  gerah  was  one  cent.  An  epha 
tains  seven  gallons  and  five  pints.  A  bin 
one  gallon  and  two  pints.  A  firkin  was 
m  pints.  An  omer  was  six  pints.  A  bath 
i  three  pints. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
A  REMINISCENCE. 

he  following  clear  exposition  of  what 
ends  mean  by  "  bearing  a  testimony,"  is 
•thy  the  attention  of  all,  but  especially  our 
mger  members,  that  they  may  understand 
ground  of  their  profession.  I  copy  it 
oa  "  Clarkson's  Portraiture,"  and  append 
»t  a  reminiscence  which  has  been  brought 
shly  before  me  by  reading  the  extract. 
Olarkson  says : 

*  It  is  a  third  trait  in  the  character  of  the 
ttfakers,  that  they  refuse  to  do  whatever,  as 
religious  body,  they  believe  to  be  wrong. 

•  It  had  been 
established  rule  with  them,  from  the  for- 
tion  of  their  Society,  not  to  temporize 
to  violate  their  consciences,  or,  in  other 
^ds,  not  to  do  that  which,  as  a  body  of 
ristians,  they  believe  to  be  wrong,  though 
i  usages  of  the  world  or  the  Government 
the  country  under  which  they  live  should 


at  [aire  it ;  but  rather  to  submit  to  the  trowns 
1  indignation  of  the  one  and  the  legal 
lialties  annexed  to  their  disobedience  by 
other.    This  suffering,  in  preference  of 
violation  of  their  consciences,  is  what 
$y  call  '  the  bearing  of  their  testimony/  or 
iemonstration  to  the  world,  by  the  '  testi- 
fy of  their  own  example,'  that  they  con- 
er  it  to  be  the  duty  of  Christians  rather  to 
j|Ter  than  have  any  concern  with  that  which 
jy  conceive  to  be  evil." 
I  remember  with  interest  an  interview  with 
|r  late  iriend  Jesse  Kersey,  during  which  he 
d  me  that  when  he  was  in  England  Thos. 
arkson  asked  of  him  a  definition  or  expia- 
tion of  what  Friends  meant  by  professing  to 
ve  or  to  bear  a  testimony.  After  Jesse  had 
pen  his  view  of  the  subject,  T.  C.  remarked 
at  it  was  tha  clearest  and  most  satisfactory 
position  he  had  heard,  and  desired  to  have 
in  writing.    After  some  thought,  J.  K.  felt 
freedom  to  furnish  it.    T.  C.  accepted  and 
ibLshed  it  in  his   "Portraiture."  Jesse 
marked  (he  being  at  the  time  of  our  inter- 
in  advanced  life)  that  at  the  time  he 
ought  it  remarkable  that  he,  a  young,  uned- 
ated  American,  should  be  applied  to  on 
ch  a  subject,  by  so  great  and  learned  a 
in,  wiien  there  were  so  many  eminent  and 


irned  Friends  in  England 


W.  G. 


EXTRACT  FROM  CIIANNING  ON  THE  OPERATION 
OF  THE  SENSE  OF  DUTY. 

It  is  thi3  moral  power  which  makes  all 
men  essentially  equal,  which  annihilates  all 
the  distinctions  of  this  world.  Through 
this,  the  ignorant  and  the  poor  may  become 
the  greatest  of  the  race ;  for,  the  greatest  is 
he  who  is  most  true  to  the  principle  of  duty. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  noblest  human 
beings  are  to  be  found  in  the  least  favored 
conditions  of  society,  among  those  whose 
names  are  never  uttered  beyond  the  narrow 
circle  in  which  they  toil  and  suffer,  who  have 
but  "  two  mites  to  give  away,  who  have,  per- 
haps, not  even  that,  but  who  desire  to  be  ted 
with  the  crumbs  which  fall  from  the  rich 
man's  table  " ;  for  in  this  class  may  be  found 
those  who  have  withstood  the  severest  tempta- 
tion, who  have  practised  the  most  arduous 
duties,  who  have  confided  in  God  under  the 
heaviest  trials,  who  have  been  most  wronged 
and  have  forgiven  most ;  and  these  are  the 
great,  the  exalted.  It  matters  nothing  what 
the  particular  duties  are  to  which  the  indi- 
vidual is  called — how  minute  or  obscure  in 
their  outward  forms.  Greatness  in  God's 
sight  lies,  not  in  the  extent  of  the  sphere 
which  is  filled,  or  of  the  effect  which  is  pro- 
duced, but  altogether  in  the  power  of  virtue 
in  the  soul,  in  the  energy  with  which  God's 
will  is  chosen,  with  which  trial  is  borne  and 
goodness  loved  and  pursued. 


From  the  British  Friend. 
WAYSIDE  THOUGHTS. 

Quakers  and  Quakerism. — As  it  is  dis- 
couraging to  find  our  religious  principles  and 
practices  so  lightly  esteemed  by  many  under 
our  name,  so  on  the  other  hand  we  find,  from 
time  to  time,  encouraging  evidences  of  their 
being  appreciated  by  many  outside  the  circle 
of  our  Society,  and  the  various  quotations 
which  follow  are  given  in  illustration  thereof. 
Such  testimonies  from  without  should  be  a 
stimulus  to  us — who  profess  to  be  the  succes- 
sors of  Fox,  Penn  and  Barclay — to  maintain 
the  vantage  ground  which  they  and  their 
brethren  in  gospel-fellowship  purchased  for 
U9  at  the  cost  of  much  conflict  and  suffering, 
and  which  we  can  only  retain  by  fidelity  to 
the  same  principles. 

In  two  successive  numbers  of  Macmillan's 
Magazine,  there  is  an  essay  entitled  '  Quakers 
and  Quakerism."  By  the  Spectator  it  is 
spoken  of  as  "an  instructive  aud  sympa- 
thetic paper  on  Quakerism."  The  Noncon- 
formist says:  "Here  we  have  a  writer  who 
understands,  if  not  the  history,  the  soul  of 
Quakerism,  and  reads  it  with  spiritual  in- 
stinct." A  few  detached  paragraphs  from 
this  article  will  show  the  author's  style  and 
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mode  of  treatment.  Speaking  of  the  decline 
of  the  Society,  he  fays:  "Nor  do  we  think 
that  the  withdrawal  of  vexatious  restrictions, 
and  archaic  narrowness  which  marks  the 
Quakerism  of  the  present  day,  and  its  greater 
assimilation  to  modern  life,  will  prove  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  a  yet  further  decline,  though 
we  do  not  contemplate  the  extinction  of 
Quakerism  till  the  Christian  Church  has  ab- 
sorbed into  herself  the  distinctive  truths  to 
which  it  has  borne  such  noble  witness.  .  . 
But  if,  as  a  system  on  which  to  found  a  di- 
vine Society,  Quakerism  i3  defective,  we 
doubt  whether,  as  a  church  for  the  energetic 
yet  disciplined  development  of  individual 
character,  it  is  not  unrivaled;  and  to  this 
we  attribute  its  being  on  many  points  in  ad- 
vance of  the  Christian  Church.  In  its  abso- 
lute recognition  of  the  sacredness  of  individ- 
ual responsibility,  every  man  and  woman 
being  the  possible  mouthpiece  of  the  Divinity, 
in  the  facilities  it  offers  for  the  superiorites 
legitimes  coming  to  the  point,  the  whole  body 
being  bound  to  assist  the  exercise  cf  the  in- 
dividual gift,  in  the  silence  and  subjection  it 
enjoins  to  the|Divine  voice;  above  all,  in 
its  intense  recognition  of  a  great  spiritual 
force — call  it  by  what  name  you  will — which 
a  man  can  lay  hold  of  by  faith  and  make  his 
own,  Quakerism  stands  alone  and  unrivaled. 
The  Inner  Light  the  Quaker  believes  is  an 
inexhaustible  source  of  force,  like  the  sun 
without.  He  does  not  expect  to  work  un- 
called-for miracles  by  it;  there  is  nothing 
arbitrary  in  its  action  any  more  than  in  the 
forces  of  nature ;  it  only  works  in  the  line 
of  the  Divine  Will,  but  in  the  line  of  that 
Will  it  is  practically  omnipotent.  As  an 
engineer  takes  hold  of  some  natural  force-— 
and,  by  obeying  its  laws,  makes  it  his  own, 
and  drives  his  engine  right  through  the  gran- 
ite bases  of  the  Alps — so  by  obeying  the 
Divine  Spirit  we  gain  a  supernatural  power 
before  which  all  obstacles  disppear.  In 
Emerson's  noble  words : 

"So  nigh  to  grandeur  is  our  dust, 
So  nigh  is  God  to  man, 
"When  duty  whispers  low,  '  Thou  must,' 
The  soul  replies,  '  I  can.'  " 

"  In  this  practical  recognition  of  a  great, 
ever-present  spiritual  force — the  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit — has  not  Quakerism  still  yet 
much  to  teach  the  Church  at  large,  and,  once 
learnt,  might  not  a  new  era  dawn  upon  Chris- 
tianity V 

So  much  of  the  article  from  Macmillan,  the 
remainder  of  this  paper  is  of  a  miscellaneous 
character,  though  all  having  relation  to  the 
same  general  subject.  K.  W.  Emerson  writes 
thu3  on  the  "Practical  perception  of  the 
Deity  of  man.  If  you  have  ever  known  a 
good  mind  among  the  Quakers,  you  will  have 


found  that  is  the  element  of  their  faith, 
they  express  it,  it  might  be  thus  :  I  do 
pretend  to  any  commandment  or  large  i 
lation,  but  if  at  any  time  I  form  some 
propose  a  journey,  or  a  course  of  condu||G 
perhaps  find  a  silent  obstacle  in  my  mind 
I  cannot  account  for.  Very'well,  I  let  i 
thinking  it  may  pass  away  ;  but  if  it  does 
paes  away,  I  yield  to  it,  obey  it.  You 
me  to  describe  it :  I  cannot  describe  it. 
is  not  an  oracle,  nor  an  angel,  nor  a  dr 
nor  a  law;  it  is  too  simple  to  be  descri 
it  is  but  a  grain  of  mustard  seed  ;  but  sucfci 
it  is  something  which  the  contradiction  o 
mankind  could  not  shake,  and  which 
consent  of  all  mankind  could  not  confi 
And  we  have  this  from  the  same  pen 
even  this  custom  is  giving  the  way  to  v 
utterance  at  some  of  our  tables.  "  It  i 
excellent  custom  of  the  Quakers,  if  onl; 
a  school  of  manners,  the  silent  prayer  b» 
meals.  It  has  the  effect  to  stop  mirth, 
introduce  a  moment  of  reflection.  Aft 
pause,  all  resume  their  usual  intercourse  1 
a  vantage  ground.  What  a  check  to 
violent  manners,  which  sometimes  com 
the  table,  of  wrath,  and  repining,  and  he* 
trifles." 

Thos.  C.  Upham,  D.D.,  gives  us  this  v 
able  testimony :    "  I  have  carefully  stu 
the  Bible  in  the  original  languages.    I  1 
visited  the  Holy  Land  —  the  places  mem 
ble  in  Scripture  history  and  the  earthly 
of  Christ ;  and  what  is  more  importan 
have  had  many  years'  experience.    The  j 
elusion  of  the  whole  matter  with  me  ii 
abiding  conviction  that  Christianity  is 
and  that  the  Society  of  Friends  have  prodi 
the  highest  and  best  statement  of  Spiri 
Christianity  yet  made.    Their  spiritual  1 
of  Christ  and  their  doctrine  of  universal 
ing  grace  and  light,  are  yet  in  advance  oil  a 
age ;  and  of  the  vie  ws  entertained  by  any  q| 
denomination  on  this  important  subject 
am  an  old  man,  and  could  not  at  this  tin: 
life  change  my  denomination,  either 
profit  to  myself  or  the  cause;  but  I  enter 
the  same  views  that  were  taugh  i.  by  theei 
Friend?." 

The  last  article  in  the  Westminster  Re 
in  treating  of  our  Society  was  not  very  friei 
in  its  tone,  but  the  second  cf  these  two  p 
(  graphs  makes  an  important  admission  i 
favor : 


i. 


No  sect  that  has  ever  appeared 


m 


world  hr.s  met  with  a  larger  share,  of  ha 
and  persecution  than  the  Quakers, 
were  the  I&hmaelites  of  Christendom  ;  ej 
man's  hand  was  against  them,  and,  in  a 
tain  sense,  their  hand  was  against  every  n 
for  their  doctrine  and  Church  govern* 
were  such  as  to  give  mortal  offence  to  e 
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Mstian  Society  then  existing  

r  d  yet  in  all  this  mighty  storm  of  hatred 
19  abuse,  it  is  evident,  to  a  distant  observer, 
II  Geo.  Fox  and  his  disciples  were  benefac- 
,  3  of  the  human  race  and  the  propagators 
''many  precious  truths,  which  though  sown 
Slblood  and  nurtured  in  tempests,  will  not 
1  lost,  but  will  fill  the  earth  at  last  with 

•  its  of  righteousness  and  peace." 

e[n  a  brief  sketch  of  the  life  of  James  Nay- 
[ I  Baring  Gould  thus  speaks  of  J.  N.'s  dying 
cblaration : 

)Ft  A  more  beautiful  and  true  description  of 
)  Christian  spirit  was  never  uttered.  It  is 
Passage  meriting  a  place  beside  the  famous 
>  ;laration  of  charity  by  St.  Paul. 
'''The  man  who  used  such  words  was  no 
s!pocrite  when  he  used  them.  If  he  had 
f  ed  greatly  he  had  also  repented ;  if  he 
5 1  fallen,  he  had  risen  after  his  fall. 
[iOne  is  glad  to  turn  away  the  eye  from  the 
finishes  of  the  unfortunate  Quaker's  career 
f  the  spot  of  pure  light  that  rests  on  his 
iith-bed." 

^  For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

When  we  see  the  constant  tendency 
. ,vards  a  departure  from  "  simplicity  "  in 

I  own  society,  it  is  a  comfort  to  find  others 
](vocating  it.  The  following  from  "  Faith 
|(jd  Works  "  will  meet  with  a  response  in 

my  a  household,  even  in  some  where  cour- 
,j3  is  wanting  to  practice  it.  H. 

(  SIMPLICITY. 

sjEvery  advance  in  our  civilization  we  have 
tasidered  a  step  upward  as  well  as  onward, 

II  in  the  main  such  has  been  the  case,  but 
it  true  in  all  respects  ?    In  the  early  stages 

j  society  when  the  Barbarian  merges  into  a 
4te  of  semi-civilization  and.  accumulates 

•  sasure, — he  loads  himself  with  jewels  and 
(pensive  dress,  regardless  of  taste,  propriety, 

even  comfort,  he  builds  the  costly  struct- 

es  which  are  to  transmit  his  name  to  pos- 
jKy ;  structures  some  of  which  we  admire 

day,  but  turn  to  ask,  "  Cui  bono  f  So 
Montezuma  dazzled  his  own  people  and  the 

aricious  Spaniards ;  such  a  pile  is  the  fa- 
mous Taj  Mahal  of  Agra,  where  the  Moslem 
Ween  rests  no  more  peacefully  than  her 
sanest  subject. 

)  Our  civilization  has  learned  many  lessons 
ace  those  olden  days,  and  yet  we  certainly 
ive  not  reached  its  acme.    In  this  19th  cen- 
ry  we  build  ornate  cathedrals,  when  simple, 
steful  churches  are  required  ;  we  work  and 
sorry  to  pay  for  them  when  our  time  and 
rength  and  means  should  be  expended  upon 
■  spiritual  temple  instead     We  make  pal- 
I'ses  (or  imitations  of  them),  and  fill  them 
i ith  upholstery  and  garnish  and  glitter,  when 
e  need  homes,  bright,  cheerful  and  restful, 


where  we  may  live,  and  love  and  learn  the 
way  to  the  "  many  mansions."  Well  may 
tit.  Quaker  City  be  proud  of  her  thousands  of 
homes,  and  the  sensible  people  all  over  the 
land  rejoice  that  there  are  homes  elsewhere 
within  our  borders ;  but  this  is  only  a  be- 
ginning. 

There  was  a  time  when  men  of  wealth  ap- 
peared abroad  in  velvet  and  costly  lace,  gold 
and  diamonds.  Men  have  grown  wiser  now 
and  wear  a  garb  of  greater  comfort  and  con- 
venience. The  merchant  prince  and  the 
salesman  behind  his  counter  may  walk  to- 
gether as  man  and  man,  for  their  dress  does 
not  proclaim  the  difference  in  their  position. 
Have  we  women  reached  that  delectable  sum- 
mit? Hardly.  Many  a  noble  woman  dresses 
tastefully  and  well  without  extravagance,  but 
the  amount  spent  on  dress  by  the  many — 
beyond  the  point  of  comfort  and  beauty — 
make3  us  think  of  the  dark  ages.  We  say 
that  fashion  is  tyrannical ;  so  it  is,  and  we 
should  so  conform  to  it  if  possible  that  we 
may  not  be  remarked  as  singular,  but  we 
should  so  bring  it  into  subjection  that  our 
dress  may  be  becoming.  It  is  a  perverted 
taste  which  considers  a  garment  covered  with 
trimming  beautiful  in  itself,  and  she  is  cer- 
tainly no  artist  whose  clothes  strike  the  eye  of 
the  beholder,  first, — rather  than  form  a  part 
of  herself,  and  show  that  self  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. A  picture  should  not  be  lost  in  the 
mass  of  gilding  around  it,  or  the  diamond  in 
its  setting. 

Ah,  we  do  not  yet  realize  that  the  comfort, 
the  real  luxury  our  wealth  may  bring  us,  con- 
sist not  in  "  gilding  the  fine  gold  ;"  in  keeping 
our  minds  in  a  state  of  worry  to  plan  other 
expenditures  in  our  houses  and  our  attire.  Let 
us  make  ourselves  as  comfortable  as  possible; 
we  can  do  our  work  the  better  for  having  a 
mind  "at  leisure  from  itself."  Let  us  not  spurn 
the  beauties  nor  the  proper  luxuries  which  God 
has  given  us,  but  let  us  inaugurate  a  beautiful 
simplicity  in  this  new  century  of  our  nation's 
life,  which  shall  leave  our  hands  and  hearts 
and  purses  free  to  aid  the  many  who  "  have 
no  helpers." 


THE  TRUE  REST. 

It  matters  not  in  what  circumstances  men 
are,  whether  high  or  low,  never  shall  the  rest 
of  Christ  be  found  in  ease  and  self-gratifica- 
tion ;  never,  throughout  eternity,  will  there 
be  rest  found  in  a  life  of  freedom  from  duty; 
the  paradise  of  the  sluggard,  where  there  is 
no  exertion,  the  heaven  of  the  coward,  where 
there  is  no  difficulty  to  be  opposed,  is  not  the 
rest  of  Christ.  "  Take  my  yoke  upon  you.' ' 
Nay,  more :  if  God  could  give  us  a  heaven 
like  that,  it  would  be  but  misery ;  there  can 
be  no  joy  in  indolent  inaction.    The  curse  on, 
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this  world  is  labor ;  but  to  him  who  labors 
earnestly  and  truly  it  turns  to  blessedness. 
It  is  a  curse  only  to  him  who  tries  to  escape 
from  the  work  allotted  to  him,  who  endeavors 
to  make  a  compromise  with  duty.  To  him 
who  takes  Christ's  yoke,  not  in  a  spirit  of 
selfish  ease  and  acquiescence  in  evil,  but  in 
strife  and  stern  battle  with  it,  the  rest  of 
Christ  streams  in  upon  his  soul. 

Many  of  us  are  drifting  away  from  our 
mooring;  we  are  quitting  the  old  forms  of 
thought  and  faith  and  life,  and  are  seeking 
for  something  other  than  what  satisfied  the 
last  generation,  and  this  in  a  vain  search  for 

rest  

We  have  seen  earnest  men  anxiously  turn- 
ing from  view  to  view,  and  yet  finding  their 
souls  as  far  from  rest  as  ever.  They  remind 
us  of  the  struggles  of  a  man  in  fever,  finding 
no  rest,  tossing  from  side  to  side,  in  vain  seek- 
ing a  cool  spot  on  his  pillow,  and  forgetting 
that  the  fever  is  within  himself.  And  so  it 
is  with  us;  the  unrest  is  within  us.  We 
foolishly  expect  to  find  that  tranquility  in 
outward  doctrine  which  alone  can  come  from 
the  calmness  of  the  soul. 

We  will  not  deny  that  there  is  a  hind  of 
rest  to  be  found  in  doctrine  for  a  time,  for 
instance,  when  a  man  whose  only  idea  of  evil 
is  its  penalty,  has  received  the  consoling  doc- 
trine that  there  is  no  suffering  for  him  to 
bear;  but  the  unrest  comes  again.  Doubt- 
less the  Pharisees  and  Sadduces,  when  they 
went  to  the  baptism  of  John,  found  something 
of  repose  there;  but  think  you  that  they 
went  back  to  their  daily  life  with  the  rest  of 
Christ?  We  expect  some  outward  change 
will  do  that  which  nothing  but  the  inward 
life  can  do.  It  is  the  life  of  Christ  within 
the  soul  which  alone  can  give  repose.  There 
have  been  men  in  the  church  of  Rome  and 
in  the  ranks  of  Dissent  who  have  indeed  erred 
grievously,  but  yet  have  lived  a  life  of  godli- 
ness. There  have  been  men  in  the  true  church 
— as  Judas,  who  was  a  member  of  the  true 
church — who  yet,  step  by  step,  have  formed 
in  themselves  the  devil's  nature.  The  rest  of 
Christ  pertains  not  to  any  one  outward  com- 
munion. 

Before  we  go  further,  let  us  understand 
what  is  meant  by  this  rest ;  let  us  look  to 
those  symbols  about  us  in  the  world  of  nature 
by  which  it  is  suggested.  It  is  not  the  lake 
locked  in  ice  that  suggests  repose,  but  the 
river  moving  on  calmly  and  rapidly,  in  silent 
majesty  and  strength.  It  is  not  the  cattle 
lying  in  the  sun,  but  the  eagle  cleaving  the 
air  with  fixed  pinions  that  gives  you  the  idea 
of  repose  combined  with  strength  and  motion. 
In  creation,  the  rest  of  God  is  exhibited  as 
a  sense  of  power  which  nothing  wearies. 


When  chaos  burst  into  harmony,  so  to  s] 
God  had  rest. 

There  are  two  deep  principles  in  natu 
apparent  contradiction  :  one  the  aspir 
after  perfection,  the  other  the  longing 
repose.  In  the  harmony  of  these  lies  tht 
of  the  soul  of  man.  There  have  been  \ 
when  we  have  experienced  this.  TherW 
winds  have  been  hushed,  and  the  throb] 
the  tumult  of  the  passions  have  been  bl 
out  of  our  bosoms.  That  was  a  moment 1 
we  Were  in  harmony  with  all  around,  r< 
ciled  to  ourselves  and  to  our  God ;  whe 
sympathized  with  all  that  was  pure,  all 
was  beautiful,  all  that  was  lovely. 

This  was  not  stagnation,  it  was  fullne 
life ;  life  in  its  most  expanded  form,  sue 
Nature  witnessed  in  her  first  hour.  Tl 
life  in  that  form  of  benevolence  which  exp^i 
into  the  mind  of  Christ.  And  when  th! 
working  in  the  soul,  it  is  marvelous  h( 
distills  into  a  man's  words  and  countenan 
There  are  three  causes  in  men  prc|pje 
ing  unrest:  1.  Suspicion  of  God.  2.  In 
discord.  3.  Dissatisfaction  with  outwarc 
cumstances.  For  all  these  meekness  is 
cure.  For  the  difficulty  of  understan 
this  world,  the  secret  is  in  meekness.  T] 
is  no  mystery  in  God's  dealings  to  the  ndf 
man,  for  "  the  secret  of  the  Lord  is  with 
that  fear  Him,  and  He  will  show  themfi 
covenant."  There  is  no  dread  of  God's  j 
ment  when  our  souls  are  meek. 

The  second  cause  of  unrest  is  inward 
cord.  We  are  going  on  in  our  selfishifis 
We  stand,  as  Balaam  stood,  against  the 
gel  of  the  Lord,  pressing  on  whilst  the  a 
of  love  stands  against  us.  Just  as  the  < 
struggling  against  the  storm,  feeble  and  ti 
is  almost  spent,  until  gradually,  as  if  bj 
spiration,  it  has  descended  to  the  lower  ati|>(i| 
phere,  and  so  avoided  the  buffeting  of 
tempests  above,  and  is  then  borne  on  by 
wind  of  heaven  in  entire  repose — like  th; 
the  rest  of  the  soul.  While  we  are  unre 
ciled,  the  love  of  God  stands  against  us,  i 
by  His  will,  so  long  as  man  refuses  to  tak< 
that  yoke  of  His,  he  is  full  of  discord ;  \ 
like  the  dove  struggling  with  the  elem 
aloft,  as  yet  unconscious  of  the  calm  ther 
below.  And  you  must  make  no  compronf^ 
in  taking  up  the  burden  of  the  Lord. 

Lastly,  unrest  comes  from  dissatisfac 
with  outward  circumstances.  Part,,perh 
the  greater  part,  of  our  misery  here  co  fe 
from  over-estimation  of  ourselves.  We 
slaves  to  vanity  and  pride.  We  think 
are  not  in  the  right  station  ;  our  genius 
been  misunderstood ;  we  have  been  slight 
we  have  been  passed  by ;  we  have  not  b 
rewarded  as  we  ought  to  have  been.  So  I 
as  we  have  this  false  opinion  of  ourselvelii 
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sjipossible  for  us  to  realize  true  rest.  Sin- 
;rs  in  a  world  of  love,  encircling  you  round 
1  every  side,  blessings  infinite  upon  infinite, 

irjid  that  again  multiplied  by  infinity,  God 
ves  you.    God  fills  you  with  enjoyment. 

tie'njustly,  unfairly  treated  in  this  world  of 
ve  !  Once  let  a  man  know  for  himself  what 
od  is,  and  then  in  that  he  will  find  peace, 
will  be  the  dawn  of  an  everlasting  day  of 

Ujilmness  and  serenity. — F.  W.  Eobertson. 


re  Serenity  of  Christian  Faith. — An 
fleinglish  lady  observed  an  aged  yeoman  peas- 
"  it,  stooping  in  his  little  patch  of  ground,  all 

is  earthly  possessions,  to  pick  the  pears 
me  hich  fell  from  its  one  tree,  and  said  to  him  : 
iicl  You  must  grow  weary  in  such  labor  at  your 
It  me  of  life,  so  bent  and  burdened  with  in- 
xpjrmity."    His  reply  was  a  delightful  illus 

ation  of  the  serenity  which  true  faith  in- 
hotaces,  for  he  said  :  "  No,  madam !  I  have 
mien  in  my  time  God's  working  servant.  He 
ro  as  promoted  me  to  be  His  waiting  servant. 
mme  of  these  days,  when  I  fall  as  these  pears 
rd Ire  falling,  He  will  pick  me  up. —  Christian 
is  Record. 


T|  The  Truth -Seeker's  Secret.  —  Truth 
is  no  answer,  no  manifestation,  for  a  man 
tjho  is  not  firmly  resolved  to  accept  it  and 
)llow  its  guidance  wherever  it  may  lead, 
jiflow  can  it  harm  ?    How  can  a  man  who  is 
ilse  and  wrong,  clear  to  the  core,  in  every 
d  bre  of  his  being,  and  is  willing  to  remain  so, 
Hind  out  truth,  come  to  a  knowledge  of  it  ? 
iele  has  no  truth  tests  in  him.    Christ  had  no 
ainswerfor  the  pitiless,  despairing  Pilate,  when, 
ci  a  kind  of  bitter  sarcasm,  he  asked,  "  What 
til  truth?"    It  is  nothing  to  Pilate  until  he  is 
iy  different  man,  or  comes  in  a  different  spirit. 
I  ays  Bushnell,  "The  doubters  can  never  dis- 
■  olve  or  extirpate  their  doubts  by  inquiry, 
f  earch,  investigation  or  any  kind  of  specula- 
tive endeavor.    They  must  never  go  after  the 
j( ruth  to  merely  find  it,  but  to  practise  it  and 
aive  by  it.    There  is  no  fit  search  after  truth 
e^hich  does  not,  first  of  all,  begin  to  live  the 
jruth  it  knows.    For  truth  is  something  to  be 
ived,  or  else  it  might  as  well  not  be.  And 
iiow  shall  a  mind  get  on  finding  more  truth, 
tave  as  it  takes  direction  from  what  it  gets; 
low  make  farther  advances  when  it  tramples 
vhat  it  has  by  neglect?''    To  quote  Robert- 
ion,  "  When  a  man  brings  a  clear  and  prac- 
ised  intellect  to  try  questions  by  the  answer 
o  which  he  does  not  mean  to  rule  his  con- 
luct,  let  him  not  marvel  if  he  feels,  as  life 
;oes  on,  a  sense  of  desolation — existence  a 
)urden,  and  all  uncertain.    It  is  perilous  to 
(eparate  thinking  rightly  from  acting.  He 
s  already  half  false  who  speculates  on  truth 
md  does  not  do  it."    "Then  shall  we  know, 


if  we  follow  on  to  know  the  Lord."  "  He 
that  doeth  God's  will  shall  know  of  the  doc- 
trine." This  is  the  simple,  straight,  direct 
way  of  coming  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth. 
Truth  always  opens  her  portals  aud  tells  her 
secret  to  the  sincere,  honest  learner  who  seeks 
and  learns  that  he  may  do.  My  friends,  let 
us  be  done  with  this  learning  that  never  ends 
in  knowledge.  Oh,  the  weariness  and  dreari- 
ness of  a  life  spent  in  learning,  and  ending 
in  ignorance  and  darkness  !—  A rthur  Little^ 
Chicago. 

ignorance  and  evil. 
The  primary  and  perennial  sources  of  all 
social  evils  are  igaorance  and  want  of  cul- 
ture. Of  all  calamities  they  are  those  of 
which  the  persons  suffering  from  them  are 
apt  to  be  the  least  aware.  Of  their  bodily 
wants  and  ailments  mankind  are  generally 
conscious  ;  but  the  want  of  miud,  the  want  of 
being  wiser  and  better,  is  in  far  the  greater 
number  of  cases  unfelt.  Some  of  its  disas- 
trous consequences  are  felt,  but  they  are 
ascribed  to  any  imaginable  cause  except  the 
true  one.  This  want  has  also  the  property 
of  disguising  from  mankind  not  only  itself, 
but  the  most  eligible  means  of  providing  for 
the  wants  of  which  they  are  conscious.  On 
what,  then,  have  mankind  to  depend,  on  what 
must  they  continue  to  depend  for  the  re- 
moval of  their  ignorance  and  their  defect  of 
culture?  Mainly  on  the  unremitting  exer- 
tions of  the  most  instructed  and  cultivated, 
whether  in  the  position  of  the  government  or 
of  private  station,  to  awaken  in  their  iniuds 
a  consciousness  of  this  want,  and  to  facilitate 
to  them  the  means  of  supplying  it. —  John 
Stuart  Mill. 

CONVERSION. 

"We  are  not  converted  in  any  sense  if  w& 
still  love  sin  and  practice  general  Jmeanness 
of  life.  Instead  of  lookiDg  back  to  some  far- 
off  year  when  we  fouud  religion,  we  would 
better  call  the  past  a  failure,  and  wonder  if 
there  remains  enough  of  life  to  us  in  which  to 
find  the  pearl  of  great  price.  Looking  back 
for  our  religion  twenty  years  is  too  much  like 
looking  back  twenty  years  to  find  our  hon- 
esty in  business  or  our  ability  to  read  aud 
write.  'Converts'  cannot  be  counted  at  the 
close  of  a  meeting  or  in  the  inquiry-room. 
They  can  be  counted  only  at  the  grave  or  in 
the  judgment-day.  These  conditions,  called 
faith  and  conversion  and  religion  and  meas- 
urements of  life — we  know  nothing  about, 
them  except  by  their  external  phenomena- 
To  call  a  wicked  man  a  converted  man  be- 
cause he  once  joined  some  society  would  be^ 
like  calling  a  man  a  musician  who  once  de- 
clared his  fondness  for  music,  or  like  calling. 
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him  a  philosopher  who  once  attended  a  meet- 
ing of  an  academy  of  science  and  art.  A 
painter  is  not  known  by  his  profession,  but 
by  his  canvas  with  his  colors  all  on  it.  And 
so  the  convert  is  to  be  known  by  himself  and 
his  friends  only  by  the  purity  of  his  life. 

"  In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  word  indi- 
cates a  passing  over  from  wickedness  to  piety, 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  is  an  omnipresent  agent 
of  this  change,  and  that  all  the  earth  has 
been  full  of  the  influences  that  lead  the  heart 
from  sin  to  worship,  how  evident  it  becomes 
that  in  many  a  heathen  land  there  have  been 
regenerated  men  —  children  of  God  moving 
onward  to  heaven  through  twilight.  As  the 
love  of  Christ  for  the  world  was  so  vast  that 
he  did  not  ask  the  nations  unble3t  with  his 
coming  to  gather  him  up  in  their  faith,  but 
permitted  them  to  live  by  faithfulness  to  the 
Infinite,  so  the  'conversion'  of  Christianity 
is  as  broad  and  tender  as  its  faith,  and  many 
have  been  the  hearts  converted  to  God  in  the 
old  empires  of  earth.  On  the  tomb  of  a 
Pharaoh  at  Thebes,  in  letters  graved  three 
thousand  years  ago,  are  these  words :  '  I  lived 
in  truth  and  fed  my  soul  with  justice.  What 
1  did  for  men  I  did  in  peace,  and  how  I  loved 
God,  God  and  my  heart  well  know.' " — 
B.  Swing. 

"friends'  intelligencer. 

PHILADELPHIA,  NINTH  MONTH  23,  1876. 

The  Coming  Season. — There  is  a  joyous- 
ness  about  the  coming  of  the  autumn  time. 
It  is  the  season  of  fruition  to  the  husbandman, 
and  the  time  for  the  regathering  of  families 
and  of  schools  in  cities  and  towns  after  the 
dispersion  of  summer.  All  must  rejoice  to  be 
at  last  released  from  the  dispensation  of  ex- 
cessive heat  which  has  so  strangely  been  visi- 
ted upon  the  earth  this  summer ;  and  all  who 
have  average  health  and  strength  must  en- 
joy the  delightful  days  through  which  we  are 
now  passing. 

To  the  children  the  reopening  of  the  schools 
and  the  resumption  of  the  regular  work  of 
education  bring,  or  should  bring,  added  enjoy- 
ment after  the  comparative  rest  of  vacation. 
The  teachers,  who  have  enjoyed  the  privilege 
of  frequent  visits  to  the  great  Exposition,  will 
be  inspired  with  new  zeal  and  enthusiasm  for 
the  noble  work  to  which  they  have  dedicated 
their  powers.  Having  thoughtfully  observed 
the  grand  results  which  have  followed  human 
effort  and  enlightened  culture  in  many  lands, 


they  will  more  fully  appreciate  their  solem 
responsibility  as  leaders  and  teachers  of  tl 
youth,  and  we  hope  they  will  also  feel  ths 
they  have  derived  much  information  of  gre 
value  to  them  in   their  profession.  Tl 
teacher  of  the  principles  of  mechanics  hi 
had  an  opportunity  to  observe  the  most  beai 
tiful  combinations,  and  the  most  ingenio\ 
applications  of  the  simple  mechanical  powe 
which  have  been  taught  to  work  such  wonde: 
for  man ;  and  surely,  a  new  and  living  inte 
est  will  attend  his  instructions  and  demo]  . 
strations.    The  instructor  in  mineralogy  an 
geology  has  had  an  opportunity  to  read  mo* 
eloquent  sermons  in  stones  from  the  miner*  :: 
specimens  forwarded  from  all  parts  of  tip 
earth.    The  chemist  has  had  an  opportunitl ^ 
to  compare  the  crude  and  clumsy  attainmen  ., 
in  past  times  with  the  delicate  perfection  no  u 
arrived  at.    The  instructor  in  history  acr 
literature  has  seen  illustrations  of  the  vafL 
field  of  human  achievement  with  which  hilS; 
tory  and  literature  have  to  do ; — and  musin |  ° 
by  the  relics  of  bygone  races  and  nations 
wandering  meditatively  amid  the  creations  c 
painter  and  sculptor,  has  gathered  rich  stor€? 
of  ideas  and  impressions  to  aid  in  the  goo 
work  of  education. 

Surely,  we  have  an  auspicious  commenc*  p 
meat  for  the  school  year  of  1876,  and  we  ma  f 
hope  for  a  good  onward  movement  durin  Li 
the  coming  months  of  study. 

The  collecting  of  family  circles  after  tbl « 
scatterings  of  the  summer  suggests  happ  h 
fireside  conversations  and  readings  and  coil ! 
genial  social  intercourse  during  the  Ion  L 
evenings  to  come.  Very  precious  may  tb]U 
evening  hours  be  made  if  wise  plans  are  laij  s 
early  in  the  winter  and  then  perseveringlj: 
followed.  A  good  book  which  embodiJ 
years  of  thoughtful  research,  and  which  : UL 
read,  little  by  little,  in  the  fireside  circle  si  « 
the  season  advances,  will  afford  food  fc]  t 
thought  and  for  conversation  which  will  gi ' 
far  toward  excluding  from  our  social  circle! 
the  "  talebearing  and  detraction,"  ever  thl  fc 
direst  enemies  of  the  "love  and  unity"  thajs 
make  up  the  happiness  of  life. 

Let  parents  and  heads~  of  families  fostejj L 
with  care  the  simple  pursuits  and  enjoyment! \\ 
connected  with  the  home.    "While  discouradj  i 
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ing  those  exciting  public  amusements  by 
which  the  young  are  so  often  lured  into  dis- 
sipation, let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  the  most 
effectual  safeguard  against  these  is  in  cultivat- 
ing early  a  taste  for  simple  home  pleasures 
and  employments. 


MARRIED. 

JOHN — HE  ACOCK. — On  the  31st  of  Eighth  mo., 
by  Friends'  ceremony,  at  the  residence  of  Chandler 
R.  Eves,  Millville,  Pa.,  J.  Lemuel  John,  of  Milroy, 
Mifflin  county,  Pa  ,  to  S.  Edith  Heacock,  of  Green- 
wood, Columbia  county,  Pa. 


DIED. 

i      COPE. — On  Fourth-day,  the  19th  of  Seventh  mo., 
A  1876,  Mary  Cope,  wife  of  John  Cope,  in  the  73d 
year  of  her  age  ;  a  beloved  Elder  and  member  of 

II  Westgrove  Particular  and  Short  Creek  Monthly 
;i  Meetings,  Ohio. 

j  KNIGHT. — Suddenly,  on  the  5th  of  Seventh  mo., 
'  1876,  Ebenezer  Knight,  in  the  85th  year  of  his  age  ; 
'  a  member  of  Race  street  Monthly  Meeting — formerly 
,|  of  Byberry. 

(      YERKES. — On  the  14th  of  Sixth  mo.,  1876,  Liz- 
*  zie  S.,  wife  of  Augustus  A.  Yerkes,  and  daughter  of 
S|  Sarah  and  the  late  Macpherson  Saunders  ;  member 
of  Green  street  Monthly  Meeting. 

91  <  ~  ' 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

CENTENNIAL  NOTES. 
e  No.  17. 

MASSACHUSETTS   EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT. 

As  the  autumn  time  comes  and  our  schools 
t  gather  together  for  their  winter's  work,  the 
J  attention  of  both  teachers  and  learners  will 
'  be  drawn  at  all  leisure  times  to  the  vast 
''  Kindergarten — the  noble  school  of  grandest 

scope  which  the  Centennial  Exhibition  fur- 
In  nishes.  Here  is  the  grandest  of  opportunities 
,,  for  the  rounding  out  of  knowledge,  as  well  as 

for  the  acquisition  of  new  ideas  and  the  get- 

III  ting  rid  of  prejudices  ;  and  we  hope  that  the 
°!i  advantages  of  the  remaining  days  will  beim- 
b  proved  to  the  utmost,  by  our  young  people 
i(  especially. 

(j,  To  teachers  and  those  interested  in  the 
','  management  of  schools,  I  would  suggest  a 
[6  visit  to  the  Massachusetts  Educational  De- 
partment, which  occupies  the  galleries  on 
a  each  side  of  the  organ,  over  the  eastern 
f0  entrance  of  the  Main  Building.  Ascending 
the  stairway  on  the  left,  we  observe  that  all 
°  the  wall  space  is  occupied  with  photographs, 
'e  maps,  plans  and  statistics  of  educational  es- 
h  tablishments,  showing  that  very  superior  ac- 
ia  commendations  are  provided  for  the  use  of  the 
children  of  the  Puritan  commonwealth.  At 
the  head  of  the  stairway  we  find  some  school 
le  furniture — among  other  things,  a  kind  of 
at  desk,  with  jointed  lid,  so  arranged  as  to  make 
igi  a,  most  convenient  book-rest  for  the  student. 


Everyone  who  has  observed  that  our  young 
folks  are  in  danger  of  contracting  a  habit  of 
stooping  during  their  school  life  will  rejoice 
at  this  improvement,  and  perhaps  wonder,  as 
I  did,  that  it  was  not  thought  of  long  ago.  I 
could  not  refrain  from  sitting  down  at  the 
largest  desk,  and  testing  for  myself  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  arrangement. 

A  table  at  ray  left  is  occupied  with  an  ex- 
hibit of  telegraphic  and  telephonic  apparatus, 
for  sending  many  messages  simultaneously 
over  a  single  wire,  and  for  the  transmission 
of  musical  and  articulate  sounds  by  telegraph, 
to  be  heard  at  intermediate  and  terminal  sta- 
tions in  circuits  of  great  length,  invented  by 
A.  Graham  Bell.  There  was  no  one  at  hand 
to  explain  to  me  this  stupendous  wonder, 
which  looks  so  small  and  simple,  and  if  there 
had  been,  perhaps  I  should  not  have  been  in 
quite  the  mood  for  a  lesson  in  natural  phil- 
osophy. 

No  explanation  is  required,  however,  for 
the  beautiful  series  of  astronomical  drawings 
(pastel  paintings)  by  L.  Trouvelot,  of  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.  Here  we  have  delicately*  pic- 
tured the  telescopic  appearance  of  the  planets, 
of  comets,  of  lunar  scenery,  of  eclipses  and 
their  various  phenomena,  of  the  most  impor- 
tant nebula  masses,  of  the  delicate  and  mys- 
terious zodiacal  light,  of  solar  spots  and  solar 
prominences,  of  the  meteoric  shower,  and  of 
the  ever  glorious  aurora  borealis.  These  are 
things  calculated  to  move  ambitious  desires 
in  the  mind  of  every  teacher  of  the  most 
sublime  of  the  sciences.  I  was  told  that  the 
artist  holds  these  paintings  for  sale,  but  re- 
serves to  himself  the  right  to  photograph 
them. 

Adjoining,  we  find  a  series  of  charts,  show- 
ing Prof.  Bell's  "  Visible  Speech  "  system, 
designed  for  teaching  deaf  mutes  to  speak. 
The  organs  of  speech  are  shown,  aud  the 
positions  required  in  producing  articulate 
sound  :  and  then  there  are  a  series  of  dia- 
grams representing  to  the  eye  those  sounds. 
Teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  speak  would 
appear  to  be  one  of  the  most  marvelous  re- 
sults of  educational  genius. 

An  elegant  and  very  clear  representation 
of  the  improved  decimal  system  of  measures 
and  weights  also  claims  admiring  attention, 
and  we  wonder,  seeing  its  perfectness  and 
simplicity,  that  it  is  not  already  fully  adopted 
all  over  the  civilized  world.  France,  Spain, 
Italy,  Belgium,  Holland,  Portugal,  Au3tria, 
South  America,  Greece,  Mexico,  Denmark, 
British  India,  Switzerland  and  the  German 
Empire,  have  availed  themselves  of  this  emi- 
nently philosophical  and  practical  system. 

The  first  room  on  the  south  of  the  gallery 
is  devoted  to  the  exhibit  of  the  Massachusetts 
School  of  Technology,  and  I  enter  to  get  a 
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glimpse  of  the  display  and  to  look  ignorantly 
around  upon  the  architectural  and  engineer- 
ing models  and  drawings.  In  the  next  are  pic- 
tures of  prominent  educational  edifices  of  the 
State,  and  busts  of  Agassiz  and  of  Bowditch 
look  blandly  down  upon  us  as  we  walk  mus- 
ingly around. 

I  am  interested  in  this  map  of  Massachu 
setts,  which  shows  how  the  various  educa- 
tional facilities  are  distributed  over  the  State. 
To  me,  the  most  striking  feature  of  this  map 
is  the  showing  that  the  State  contains  172 
free  public  libraries.  These  are  specially 
numerous  in  the  northeastern  section.  I 
counted  thirteen  in  a  square  about  Boston, 
measuring  seven  miles  each  way, 

I  am  informed  that  1,069,508  volumes  are 
thus  open  to  the  free  use  of  the  people,  and 
that  the  yearly  circulation  amounts  to  3,068,- 
335.  The  total  number  of  libraries  of  all 
kinds  in  this  State  of  7,800  square  miles  area, 
is  set  down  at  1,863  ;  the  total  number  of 
volumes  3,225,171  ;  the  total  yearly  circula- 
tion 7,992,516.  Each  city  and  town  is  au- 
thorized, by  law  of  1857,  to  establish  and 
maintain  a  free  public  library  for  the  use  of 
the  inhabitants ;  but  not  more  than  one  dol- 
lar for  each  ratable  tax-payer  must  be  ap- 
propriated for  building  and  founding  the 
library,  and  the  annual  maintenance  must 
not  be  over  fifty  cents  each. 

An  immense  amount  of  scholars'  work, 
containing  218  bound  volumes,  is  open  for 
inspection  upon  the  tables,  and  from  the  very 
cursory  glance  I  gave  to  some  of  these  vol- 
umes, I  should  say  they  will  have  a  very 
practical  interest  to  teachers  who  are  wide 
awake  to  their  responsibilities.  Hours  might 
be  pleasantly  spent  in  this  room  examining 
the  portfolios  and  books  of  photographs,  and 
the  stereoscopic  views  of  the  various  public 
buildings  and  objects  of  interest  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 

In  the  next  and  last  room  in  the  south  gal- 
lery is  found  the  representative  exhibit  of 
New  Bedford.  We  have  copies  of  all  the 
text  and  reference  books  used  in  the  schools, 
the  philosophical  apparatus  furnished  each 
grammar  school,  the  apparatus  furnished  to 
each  primary  school,  statistics,  map3,  photo- 
graphs, manikin,  skeleton  and  charts.  Here, 
too,  we  find  the  suggestive  display  sent  by 
by  the  Worcester  County  Free  Institute  of 
Industrial  Science.  This  institution,  opened 
for  students  in  1868,  is  intended  to  furnish  a 
system  of  training  for  boys,  which  will  pre- 
pare them  for  the  duties  of  active  life,  better, 
because  broader  and  brighter,  than  1 1  learn- 
ing a  trade,"  and  more  simple  and  direct 
than  the  so  called  liberal  education.  Besides 
receiving  a  good  education  based  on  mathe- 
matics and  the  liberal  sciences,  the  students 


are  taught  some  art  or  trade,  which  will  en- 
able them  to  earn  a  living  when  they  are 
through  with  school  life. 

It  is  claimed  that  "  the  academy  inspires 
its  intelligence  into  the  work  of  the  shop,  and 
the  shop,  with  eyes  open  to  the  improve- 
ments of  productive  industries,  prevents  the 
monastic  dreams  and  shortness  of  vision  that 
sometimes  paralyze  the  profound  learning  of 
a  college." 

Several  pieces  of  fine  apparatus  for  illus- 
trating mechanical  principles  were  pointed 
out  to  me  as  having  been  made  by  students 
in  the  workshop  of  the  Institute.  A  full 
quota  of  skilled  workmen  are  constantly 
employed  in  regular  shop  work,  and  when 
the  students  enter  they  immediately  set  about 
doing  what  the  workmen  have  been  doing, 
and  these  in  their  turn  either  act  as  instruct- 
ors or  work  where  they  are  most  needed.  The 
learner  is  advanced  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
with  the  great  advantage  of  coming  to  his 
work  with  the  perceptive  faculties,  the  reason, 
the  judgment  and  the  taste  all  under  constant 
and  careful  training  in  school. 

This  valuable  institution  owes  its  founda- 
tion to  John  Boynton,  of  Templeton,  who 
gave  the  sum  of  $100,000  for  the  endowment 
of  the  school ;  and  this  gift  has  been  sup- 
plemented until  at  this  time  it  enjoys  an  in- 
come of  $25,000. 

As  we  pass  over  to  the  north  wing  of  the 
gallery  we  pause  to  examine  a  series  of  maps, 
arranged  in  a  convenient  frame,  which  set 
forth  several  features  of  the  physical  and 
social  conditions  of  the  State.  The  percent 
age  of  illiteracy  is  represented  for  each  county 
very  effectively  by  means  of  a  circle  of  yel- 
low, having  a  little  black  sector  of  larger  oti 
smaller  dimensions,  as  light  or  darkness  pre- 
vails. It  is  needless  to  say  that  in  the  com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  illiteracy  is  quite; 
unfashionable,  the  whole  State  giving  a  gen- 
eral average  of  6  per  cent.,  the  same  as  Penn- 
sylvania. South  Carolina,  if  I  recollect 
aright,  has  40  per  cent,  of  illiteracy. 

The  four  rooms  of  the  north  wing  are 
largely  devoted  to  illustrations  of  the  courses  of 
instruction,  as  well  as  of  the  pupils'  work  in 
the  various  art  schools  of  the  State.  :/We  have 
the  kindergarten  inventions  and  primary 
school  slate  work,  as  well  as  elegant  and 
finished  productions  of  the  most  advanced 
students. 

In  the  second  room  I  found  a  case  devoted 
to  the  exhibit  of  the  Boston  Public  Library. 
Here  are  seventeen  bound  volumes,  in  which 
are  set  forth  its  history,  contents  and  admin- 
istration. It  claims  to  be  the  largest  refer 
ence  and  free  lending  library  in  the  United 
States,  having  over  300,000  volumes ;  anc 
that  it  loans  more  books  in  a  year  than  anj 
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other  library  in  the  world.  Only  one  one-hun- 
dredth of  1  per  cent,  are  annually  lost  of  the 
vast  number  loaned. 

My  attention  is  also  called  to  the  exhibit 
of  the  periodical  literature  of  Massachusetts. 
There  are  354  specimen  copies  of  as  many 
publications,  bound  in  eleven  volumes.  In  this 
State  sohool  attendance  is  compulsory  for  chil- 
dren between  8  and  14.  Towns  and  cities  are 
required  to  make  by-laws  concerning  habitual 
truants,and  to  designate  a  placeof  confinement 
and  instruction.  Massachusetts  seem3  deter- 
mined that  all  her  children  shall  avail  them- 
selves of  the  bountiful  facilities  she  has  provid- 
ed for  their  instruction,  and  parents  are  very 
properly  deprived  of  the  power  of  withholding 
the  light  of  knowledge  and  the  benefits  of 
school  training  from  their  children. 

Is  not  this  just  and  wise,  and  might  not 
other  communities  profitably  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Bay  State  ? 

A  colored  man  is  one  of  the  attendants  in 
the  Massachusetts  Educational  Department, 
and  I  was  interested  to  note  his  courteous 
readiness  to  give  information,  his  intelligence 
and  the  quiet  dignity  of  his  bearing.  In  re- 
spect to  the  deeper  principles  of  equal  "Civil 
Rights,''  perhaps  our  fellow-citizens  of  New 
England  may  be  justly  honored  as  pioneers, 
without  detracting  from  the  credit  due  to 
other  sections  of  the  country.  S.  R. 


EMERSON — THE  GREAT  ESSAYIST,  HIS  DAUGH- 
TER AND  HER  DONKEY. 

The  Cambridge  correspondent  of  the  Cleve- 
land Leader  writes  as  follows : 

"A  quarter  of  a  mile  beyond,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Lexington  with  the  old  Boston 
road,  stands  the  house  of  the  rarest  thinker, 
the  most  purely  literary  man  in  America, 
that  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  I  confess  the 
sight  of  it  was  far  more  attractive  to  me  than 
battle-fields  and  monuments.  When  so  rare 
a  person  as  he  arises  in  a  community,  the 
curiosity  that  every  one  must  feel  concerning 
him,  his  surroundings,  the  way  he  lives,  whom 
he  knows,  what  he  does,  is  not  an  idle  senti- 
ment, but  only  a  restatement  of  the  old  ques- 
tion, '  Upon  what  does  this  our  Csesar  feed 
that  he  has  grown  so  great?'  Emerson 
belongs  to  the  world,  and  should  not  take  it 
ill  that  the  world  seeks  to  know  something 
about  him.  Indeed,  he  does  not,  unless  it 
asks  him  for  his  autograph,  a  request  which 
disturbs  even  his  serenity,  and  always  meets 
a  refusal  or  passes  unnoticed. 

"The  house  is  a  plain,  square  building, 
painted  a  light  stone  color,  with  nothing  to 
distinguish  it  from  its  neighbors.  A  great 
square  yard,  well  kept  but  destitute  of  flow- 
ers, lies  in  front,  and  upon  either  side  of  the 


street  gate  is  a  large  horse-chestnut  tree.  At 
the  left  is  a  grove  of  pine3,  and  on  the  right 
a  generous  wood-pile,  which  speaks  volumes 
for  winter  comfort.  Stopping  the  carriage  a 
little  to  one  side  in  order  to  make  our  obser- 
vations unnoticed,  what  was  our  delight  when 
the  sage  himself  appeared  at  the  side-door, 
crossed  the  yard,  and  went  to  the  barn  !  He 
had  not  known  before  that  we  really  expected 
to  see  him  in  a  Roman  toga,  but  our  disap- 
pointment at  his  appearance  proves  that  some 
such  idea  must  have  been  latent  in  our  minds. 
Naturally  a  tall  man,  he  is  greatly  bent  with 
study. 

"His  home  life  is  almost  wholly  spent  over 
his  books,  and  the  one  whose  care  it  is  to 
relieve  him  of  his  petty  details  is  not  his  wife, 
for  she  has  been  for  many  years  an  invalid, 
but  his  daughter  Ellen.  She  is  the  strong 
staff  upon  which  he  leans,  and  to  her  loving 
care  shall  we  owe  much  that  Emerson  does 
in  this  the  decline  of  life.  She  has  inherited 
her  father's  strength  of  character,  and  holds, 
of  course,  Emersonian  views.  An  anecdote 
illustrative  of  this  may  not  be  uninteresting. 
It  seems  Miss  Emerson  is  a  member  of  the 
school  committee.  She  also  owns  a  donkey. 
These  facts  come  into  juxtaposition  when 
Miss  Emerson  rides  her  donkey  to  visit  the 
schools.  But  nature  is  always  the  same,  and, 
if  the  truth  be  told,  the  Emersonian  donkey 
has  suffered  both  through  his  intellectual  and 
physical  nature.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  send 
the  town  constable  after  the  boys  ?  Perish 
the  thought !  On  the  contrary,  a  list  has- 
been  made  out  containing  the  names  of  all 
the  boys  of  Concord,  and  each  is  to  ride  the 
donkey  once,  so  that  he  may  feel  an  interest 
in  him,  and  no  longer  torment  the  poor  beast. 
At  latest  advices  the  plan  was  working  well 
— at  least  the  donkey  was,  and  the  boys  were 
riding. 

LEAVES  FROM  A  PARENT'S  NOTE-BOOK. 

"What  vexatious  things  teasing  childreo 
are !  Of  course  it  is  mere  perversity,  a  pro- 
pensity inherited  from  old  Adam  !  "  Maybe 
so ;  but  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  father  and 
mother,  brother  and  sister,  you  share  largely 
with  Adam  in  the  responsibility.  The  child 
was  vexed  before  it  became  a  vexer.  It  was 
many  times  neglected  before  it  formed  the 
habit  of  repeating  its  calls  or  questions  so 
persistently,  when  immediate  attention  is  not 
given  to  it.  This  repetition  is  but  the  result 
of  a  proper,  and  not  of  a  perverse  instinct. 
In  itself  it  does  not  deserve  the  least  censure. 
It  is  one  of  the  first  marks  of  the  dawning  of 
conscious  personalitv.  It  is  an  individual 
soul  asserting  its  own  existence  and  its  claim 
to  proper  recognition.  Could  you  eradicate 
the  impulse  to  tease,  you  would  have  little 
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cause  to  expect  pleasure  from  your  children. 
That  the  impulse  becomes  a  cause  of  offense, 
parents  and  not  children  are  to  blame.  The 
child  had  a  right  to  expect  an  answer  to  its 
first  demand.  That  the  demand  was  made  at 
an  improper  time  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  answered ;  at  least  it  is  no  excuse 
until  the  child  is  taught  and  is  able  to  dis- 
criminate between  the  right  time  and  the 
wrong  time.  Unfortunately  the  habit  is 
formed  before  this  power  of  discrimination  is 
attained. 

Inculcate  the  lesson  as  strongly  as  you 
please  that  there  is  a  time  to  speak  and  a 
time  to  be  silent ;  but  when  children  do  speak 
let  them  invariably  have  a  polite  hearing. 
Our  little  ones  must  be  treated  with  civility 
if  we  expect  them  to  be  civil. 

Then,  there  are  children  who  never  cease 
to  beg  or  complain  when  a  request  has  been 
refused.  Their  importunity  knows  no  such 
word  as  fail.  They  likewise  are  a  class  more 
sinned  against  than  sinning.  They  have  been 
trifled  with.    Mere  caprice  has  refused  them. 

A  few  moments'  reflection  does  not  sustain 
such  refusals.  Such  decisions  have  been 
reversed,  and  maybe  wisely.  But  to  the 
child  it  has  seemed  only  as  a  conquest  of 
begging,  and  so  it  has  become  his  constant 
w  sapon. 

In  this  there  is  no  particular  depravity. 
It  is  simply  the  uncontrolled  display  of  a 
quality  which  in  after  life  will  be  regarded 
as  good  business  perseverance.  Under  the 
circumstances  in  which  the  little  child  is 
placed  less  determination  would  show  a  want 
of  one  of  the  elements  which  go  to  make  up 
manhood. 

But  suppose  you  have  given  a  denial  or 
command  which  you  afterwards  repent,  what 
is  to  be  done?  To  insist  does  violence  to 
your  own  sense  of  right  as  well  as  to  your 
feelings.  To  change  your  decision  tends 
directly  to  foster  the  habit  of  teasing.  Which 
horn  of  the  dilemma  to  choose,  even  in  trifling 
matters,  is  often  a  grave  question.  In  cases 
where  it  is  possible  it  is  well  to  avoid  the 
dilemma  by  not  making  the  refusal  or  com- 
mand too  positive ;  or  rather  by  explaining 
the  condition  by  which  you  are  governed  in 
the  matter.  The  proper  training  of  a  child 
teaches  him  to  weigh  and  present  arguments. 
It  is  a  valuable  opportunity  when  the  matter 
in  question  is  such  that  the  parent  can  leave 
himself  open  to  listen  to  any  considerations 
which  may  be  presented,  thus  to  let  his  child 
see  that  his  decisions  are  governed  by  plain 
reasons.  No  lesson  more  impressive  can  be 
given  than  for  us  to  show  that  we  are  plainly 
influenced  by  the  genuine  arguments  and  con- 
siderations of  our  children.  We  are  too  often 
influenced  by  persuasion  and  mere  persist- 


ence.   To  some 


parents  this  "arguing  the 
question  "  is  nothing  but  unpleasant  teasing. 
It  may  be  such,  and  is  quite  apt  to  fall  into 
it.  But  if  it  is  done  in  a  proper  spirit,  if 
actual  considerations  are  presented,  new  and 
genuine,  from  the  child's  standpoint,  this 
"arguing"  is  worthy  of  respectful  attention. 
Of  course  there  must  be  an  honest  exercise  of 
judgment.  Our  child,  even  the  youngest, 
should  have  experience  in  having  his  argu- 
ments and  desires  candidly  considered.  The 
philosophy  which  teaches  us  to  accept  deci- 
sions contrary  to  our  wishes  is  very  greatly^/ 
helped  by  practice  in  so  doing.  Of  this>he 
child  should  have  his  due  share,  not  ^as  the 
result  of  a  stern  parental  "I will  it"  but  as 
the  result  of  the  contest  between  his  own 
judgment  and  his  desire. 

There  is  much  in  the  phrase  "  little  men 
and  little  women."  If  we  would  have  our 
children  turn  out  to  be  men  and  women,  we 
cannot  begin  too  early  to  treat  them  as  men 
and  women,  in  proportion  to  their  strength. 
Well,  then,  should  parents  give  reasons  to 
their  children  for  their  commands  and  deci- 
sions? It  will  not  do  to  say  "yes,"  always. 
The  autocratic  method  of  family  government 
has  its  merits ;  and  this  is  not  the  occasion  to 
inquire  into  the  relation  between  family  dis- 
cipline and  national  government.  So,  saying 
nothing  about  its  being  more  republican  to 
make  our  reasons  appreciated  by  our  chil- 
dren when  possible,  let  us  ask  ourselves  if  it 
is  not  best  to  do  so  upon  the  simple  ground 
of  individual  character.  Is  it  not  best,  by 
all  practicable  means,  to  make  our  children 
co-laborers  with  ourselves  in  their  govern- 
ment? Is  it  not  by  such  means  only  that 
the  highest  self-control  can  be  developed  ? 

An  instance  the  other  evening  well  illus- 
trates how  much  humanity,  so  to  speak,  there 
is  in  a  large  amount  of  the  worry  which  our 
children  cause  us.  His  papa  had  given  him 
an  envelope  and  a  piece  of  paper,  upon  which 
he  had  printed,  from  dictation,  a  letter  to  his 
little  neighbor.  It  was  too  late  to  deliver  the 
letter  that  evening.  Should  he  seal  it  at 
once,  or  leave  it  open  until  morning?  became  a 
very  tormenting  question.  "  What  would  you 
do,  papa?  "  "  What  would  you  do,  mamma?" 
were  repeated  many  times  during  a  half  hour 
or  more,  with  no  little  annoyance  to  father 
and  mother.  The  curt  advice  "  to  seal,"  "  to 
leave  unsealed,"  "  to  do  just  as  you  please," 
as  often  given  as  asked,  seemed  of  no  value 
whatever.  The  matter  became  unbearable. 
It  was  clearly  a  case  of  most  provoking  per- 
versity. Not  so.  The  child  was  doing  what 
we,  children  of  a  larger  growth,  would  often 
do,  did  not  our  maturer  judgments  convince 
us  of  the  uselessness  of  such  beseeching.  Are 
we  not  often  in  a  "  strait  betwixt  two,"  in 
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which  no  consideration  appears  sufficiently 
weighty  and  conclusive  to  decide  which  course 
we  shall  take  ?  The  torture  of  being  com- 
pelled to  weigh  and  decide  in  cases  where  it 
is  not  clear  what  is  be3t !  We  are  fortunate 
if  there  is  time  sufficient  for  the  problem  to 
solve  itself  by  "  unconscious  cerebration,"  as 
Dr.  Carpenter  calls  it ;  if,  after  getting  the 
conditions  all  distinctly  in  mind,  we  can  dis- 
miss the  subject  from  our  thoughts,  and  after 
a  lapse  of  time —maybe  weeks — find  that  we 
have  drifted  without  conscious  effort  to  a  con- 
clusion, possibly  not  fully  comprehending 
why  we  think  so,  and  yet  feeling  a  restful 
confidence  that  we  have  chosen  the  best  course. 
Now,  there  was  little  H.  vesry  desirous  to  go 
through  the  novel  operatiorhof^jsealing  his 
envelope,  and  yet  apprehensive  that  he  might 
think  of  something  more  to  say  in  the  morn- 
ing. It  should  have  been  cause  for  gratifica- 
tion that  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  simple 
advice  to  pursue  one  course  or  the  other.  He 
was  too  keenly  alive  to  all  the  conditions  of 
the  problem.  What  was  needed  7?as  to  pre- 
sent some  consideration  which  he  could  feel 
was  conclusive.  This  was  done  by  looking 
at  his  letter,  and  calling  his  attention  to  the 
fact  that  he  had  filled  his  paper,  leaving  no 
room  for  anything  more,  and  that  he  might 
as  well  seal  it  as  not.  This  settled  the  ques- 
tion at  once. —  The  Christian  Unions 


KEEPING  ROBBIE  STILL. 

Little  Robbie  was  sent  into  the  country  to 
his  aunt  once,  when  his  mamma  was  ill. 
Everybody  was  careful  to  see  his  clothes,  his 
stout  boots  and  his  warm  stockings  put  into 
the  big  bag  his  papa  was  to  take  for  him ; 
but  no  one  thought  of  Dick,  his  headless 
rocking  horse,  of  his  drummer  boy  or  his  fife 
and  trumpet,  and  they  were  far  more  to  Rob- 
bie than  all  his  clothes  were. 

This  aunt's  house  was  very  neat — you  could 
not  find  a  speck  of  dirt  in  it,  nor  a  bit  of 
paper,  nor  a  chicken's  feather  on  the  lawn. 
No  flowers  were  allowed  there,  except  those 
which  aunt  Phebe  put  up,  stiff  and  straight, 
in  her  parlor  vases.  The  dear  little  boy 
hunted  around  for  a  big  stick  to  ride,  in  place 
of  Dick,  and,  having  found  one,  galloped 
joyfully  into  the  room. 

"  Oh,  Rob  I"  she  cried  out,  "  carry  that  old 
stick  into  the  shed,  and  do  keep  still." 

"  That  isn't  an  old  stick,"  said  Rob,  in  sur- 
)  prise.    "  That's  a  hoss,  auntie." 

"  I  don't  wonder  your  mother's  sick,"  said 
auntie,  "  if  you  are  so  noisy  all  the  time  at 
home.  You  must  keep  still  here,  or  you'll 
make  me  crazy." 

So  the  good  child  put  away  "  Dick,"  and 
got  the  big  dinner-bell,  and  went  up  stairs 


and  down,  and  out  on  the  piazza,  which  he 
called  the  deck,  calling  on  the  passengers  to 
pay  their  fares. 

"  Now,  Rob,  you  will  craze  me  !"  said  his 
aunt.  "Give  me  the  bell,  and  *it  down  on 
the  lowest  step  of  the  piazza,  and  keep  still. 

So  Rob  folded  his  dear  little  hands  on  his 
lap.  He  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  stepping-stone 
before  the  door,  and  drew  a  long  sigh.  After 
a  little  he  said  : 

"  O,  auntie  dear,  I  do  pity  stones  so." 

"  Pity  stones.    What  for  Robbie  ?" 

"  'Cause  they  have  to  keep  so  still  all  their 
lives.    I'm  so  glad  I  ain't  a  stone  !" 

"  There's  no  danger  of  your  turning  into  a 
stone,  Rob;  you  don't  keep  still  long  enough." 

"Ob,  dear!  how  stones  must  ache,  keepin' 
still  always.  I  ache  now,  just  in  this  little 
speck  of  time.  I'm  glad  I  ain't  a  fence,  nor 
a  tree,  nor  a  rag-baby  that  can't  move  till 
somebody  pulls  you.  O  auntie,  my  head 
aches,  and  my  hands  and  feet  are  cold,  and 
my  eyes  are  crooked,  keepin'  still  such  a  long 
time!" 

"  Your  mouth  is  all  right,  little  boy,"  said 
the  lady.    "  That  hasn't  kept  still  at  all." 

Then  grandma  came  in,  and  asked  what 
was  the  matter;  and  Rob  said,  "I'm  all 
hard.  I've  been  sittia'  still  such  an  awful 
long  time." 

"  One  minute,"  said  Aunt  Phebe, 

"  0  auntie,  it's  an  hour,  and  I'm  all  asleep 
but  my  head  !    Can't  I  get  up  ?  say." 

"Yes,"  said  grandma.  "You  may  come 
up  in  my  room,  and  make  a  train  of  cars 
with  the  chairs." 

"  Won't  you  be  crazy,  grandma?  " 

"No,  my  dear,  noise  does  not  trouble  me 
much.  But  it's  a  good  plan  for  little  boys  to 
learn  to  be  still,  so  that  they  will  not  trouble 
those  who' are  not  well.  To-morrow  morning 
I  wish  you  would  fold  your  hands  and  sit  still 
one  minute,  and  again  in  the  afternoon.  We 
will  call  that  your  *  lesson  in  silence.'  By 
and  by  you  can  sit  still  two,  three  and  five 
minutes,  to  please  those  who  do  not  like  a 
noise." 

"  Yes,  grandma,  dear,  I  will ;  but  I  hope 
mamma  will  soon  be  well,  I'm  so  tired  of 
keeping  still,"  said  the  dear  little  boy.—  Ex- 
aminer and  Chronicle. 


There  comes  a  time,  as  mankind  are  by 
the  Divine  Spirit  raised  into  nobler  ways  of 
thought  and  feeling,  when  immoral  and  un- 
worthy ideas  (of  the  character  of  God)  are 
quietly  left  behind  by  the  better  mind  of  the 
race.  It  is  not  argument,  it  is  not  historical 
proof,  it  is  not  even  exposition  of  the  letter 
of  Scripture  that  kill  them.  They  perish 
because  they  stand  convicted  before"  en  light- 
ened Christian  feeling  as  unworthy  to  endure. 
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GOOD  IN  ALL  THINGS. 
BY  E.  M.  CONKLIN. 

Why  should  we  go  mourning 

When  God  is  so  good? 
When  life  is  so  blessed, 

If  well  understood  ? 
Why  grieve  when  the  shadows 

Our  way  overcast, 
As  if  the  short  darkness 

Forever  would  last  ? 

The  cloud  makes  the  sunshine 

But  brighter  again; 
The  flowers  are  sweetest 

Just  after  the  rain  ; 
And  spring  is  more  bounteous 

Of  blossom  and  song, 
Where  winter's  chill  covering 

Lay  deeply  and  long. 

For  pain  has  its  mission, 

As  truly  as  joy ; 
Life's  gold  to  bear  using 

Must  have  an  alloy  1 
And  if  but  used  rightly, 

Its  cares  manifold 
Will  shine  out,  transmuted 

From  lead  into  gold  1^ 

But  if  we  are  selfish, 

Distraught,  discontent  ; 
And  if  all  life's  lessons 

In  vain  have  been  sent; 
However  in  gathering 

Earth's  treasures  we  sped, 
Our  souls  will  be  weary, 

Our  gold  will  be  lead  1 


For 


HELPING  THE  BIRDS. 

BY  H.  B.  HUDSON. 

All  day  I  have  been  hunting 
For  ends  of  scarlet  bunting, 
pieces  out  of  rag-bags,  whose  colors  make  a 
show  : 

Fragments  of  red  or  azure, 
Bright  bits  of  doll-house  treasure, 
And  faded  bows  and  ribbons  worn  many  years  ago. 

From  sill  and  from  projection 
I  hang  this  gay  collection, 
I  strew  the  lawn  and  garden  path,  I  fringe  each 
bu-h  and  tree. 
I  dress  the  door  and  casement, 
The  garret  and  the  basement, 
Then  watch  to  see  if  birds,  perchance,  will  use  my 
charity. 

There  comes  a  pretty  chatter, 
There  comes  a  fairy  patter 
Of  tiny  feet  upon  the  roof  and  branches  hanging 
low, 

And  flirts  of  wing  and  feather, 
And  little  strifes  together, 
And  sheers  and  flights  and  fluiterings,  and  wheel- 
ings to  and  fro. 

There  is  a  sash  of  scarlet 
On  yonder  saucy  varlet, 
And  this  one,  just  btside  me,  is  dressed  in  blue  and 
gray; 

This  one  is  golden  color, 
And  that  one's  coat  is  duller, 
And  hert's  a  bird  whose  crett  and  tail  have  orange 
tippings  gay. 


A  shadow  and  a  flutter  ! 
A  chirp  above  the  shutter  ! 
See  the  swift  oriole  that  wheels  above  the  window 
here  1 

Now  flitting  sideways  shyly, 
Now,  with  approaches  wily, 
Circling  and  circling  closer,  between  desire  and 
fear. 

0,  pirates,  dressed  in  feathers, 
Careless  of  winds  and  weathers, 
How  you  begin  to  plunder,  how  bold  you  all  have 
grown ; 

How  each  among  the  number 
His  claws  and  beak  will  cumber, 
And  carry  off  the  strings  and  rags  as  though/they 
were  his  own. 

The  stock  is  fast  diminished, 
And  when  the  nests  are  finished, 
The  nests  of  orioles  and  wrens,  of  robins  and  of 

jays, 

In  pleasant  summer  leisures 

I'll  watch  the  rag  bag's  treasures 

Swing  in  the  wind  and  sunshine  above  the  garden 
ways. 

—  Wide  Awake. 


PROFESSOR  HUXLEY  ON  EDUCATION. 

Professor  Huxley  yesterday  delivered  an 
address  on  University  Education  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  in  Bal- 
timore, in  which  he  gives  an  eloquent  exposi- 
tion of  his  educational  theories.  The  address 
bristles  with  strong  points,  and  from  first  to 
last  it  is  eminently  worthy  of  the  thoughtful 
consideration  of  our  American  educators,  and 
of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  cause  Of  edu- 
cation. Not  the  least  important  part  of  the 
address  is  that  in  which  Professor  Huxley 
sets  forth  his  views  with  regard  to  elementary 
education,  and  insists  upon  the  vital  impor- 
tance of  such  education  being  made  a  disci- 
pline for  all  sides  of  the  mind,  which  will 
leave  no  important  faculty  uncultivated. 
The  opinions  of  Professor  Huxley,  with  re- 
gard to  this  matter,  are  marked  by  a  sturdy, 
common  sense  and  practicability  which  wilt 
commend  them  to  the  consideration  of  the 
public,  and  we  are  gratified  to  note  the  fact 
that  in  many  important  particulars  his  ad- 
dress reiterates  what  has  been  said  again  and 
again  in  these  columns.  The  insistance  with 
which  Professor  Huxley  dwells  upon  the  im- 
portance of  making  thetrainingof  the  aesthetic 
faculty  an  essential  part  of  elementary  edu- 
cation is  particularly  noteworthy.    He  says  : 

"  That  some  knowledge  of  music  should  be 
given,  and  that  every  one  should  be  taught 
to  draw  according  to  his  capacity.  In  these 
matters  of  art  people  vary  indefinitely  in  their 
individual  capacity.  You  cannot  make  an 
artist  of  anybody  who  is  not  born  one.  You 
may  make  an  appreciator  of  art,  and  a  useful 
knowledge  of  art  may  be  acquired  by  those 
who  possess  but  a  very  small  innate  capacity. 
Such  education  should  enable  an  average 
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boy  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  to  read  and  write 
his  own  language  with  ease  and  accuracy,  and 
with  a  sense  of  literary  excellence  derived 
from  the  study  of  our  classic  writers  ;  to  have 
a  general  acquaintance  with  the  history  of 
his  own  country,  and  with  the  great  laws  of 
social  existence;  to  have  acquired  the  rudi- 
ments of  physical  science  and  a  fair  knowl- 
edge of  elementary  arithmetic  and  geometry. 
He  should  have  obtained  an  acquaintance 
with  logic  rather  by  example  than  by  precept, 
while  the  acquirement  of  the  elements  of 
music  and  drawing  should  have  been  pleasure 
rather  than  work.  It  may  sound  strange  to 
many  ears  if  I  venture  to  maintain  the  prop- 
osition that  a  young  person,  educated  thus 
far,  has  had  a  liberal  though  perhaps  not  a 
full  education. 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  such  training,  as  that 
i  to  which  I  have  referred,  may  be  termed  lib- 
eral with  perfect  accuracy  in  both  the  senses 
in  which  that  word  is  employed.    In  the  first 
place  it  is  liberal  in  breadth.    It  extends 
over  the  whole  ground  of  things  to  be  known 
1  and  of  faculties  to  be  trained,  and  it  give3 
'  equal  importance  to  the  two  great  sides  of 
human  activity,  art  and  science.     In  the 
|  second  place,  it  is  liberal  in  the  sense  of  be- 
1  ing  an  education  fitted  for  freemen — for  men 
'  to  whom  every  career  is  open,  and  from  whom 
1  their  country  may  demand  that  they  should 
'  be  fitted  to  perform  the  duties  of  any  career. 
"  I  cannot  too  strongly  impress  upon  you  the 
]  fact  that  with  such  a  primary  education  as 
'  this,  and  with  no  more  than  is  to  be  obtained 
1  by  building  strictly  upon  its  lines,  a  man  of 

•  ability  may  become  a  great  writer  or  speaker, 
■  a  statesman,  a  lawyer,  a  man  of  science,  a 
1  painter,   sculptor,    architect,   or  musician. 

•  That  even  development  of  all  a  man's  facul- 

*  ties  which  is  what  properly  constitutes  culture 
i  may  be  effected  by  such  an  education,  while 
l  it  opens  the  way  for  the  indefinite  strengthen- 
e  ing  of  any  special  capabilities  with  which 
'  he  may  be  gifted.  In  a  country  like  this 
'  where  most  men  have  to  carve  out  their  own 
i  fortunes  and  devote  themselves  early  to  the 
1  practical  affairs  of  life,  comparatively  few  can 
['  hope  to  pursue  their  studies  up  to  or  beyond 
c  the  age  of  manhood.    But  it  is  of  vital  im- 

portance  to  the  welfare  of  the  community 
:  that  those  who  are  relieved  from  the  need  of 
9  making  a  livelihood,  and  still  more  those  who 
'  are  stirred  by  the  divine  impulse  of  intellec- 
e  Uial  tbirst  or  artistic  genius,  should  be  ena- 
i  Died  to  devote  themselves  to  the  higher  ser- 
vice of  their  kind  as  centres  of  intelligence, 
1  nterpreters  of  nature,  or  creators  of  new 

brms  of  beauty  ;  and  it  is  the  function  of  a 

*  miversity  to  famish  such  men  with  the 
Means  of  becoming  that  which  it  is  their 
privilege  and  duty  to  be." 


This  is  a  most  admirable  outline  sketch  of 
what  an  elementary  education  in  such  a 
country  as  this  ought  to  be,  and  we  are  par- 
ticular in  dwelling  upon  it  for  the  reason  that 
up  to  within  a  brief  period  elementary  educa- 
tion has  not  been  considered  to  the  extent 
that  it  should  from  a  scientific  standpoint. 
Just  at  the  present  time,  however,  there  is  a 
decided  disposition  to  regard  the  primary 
schools  as  of  far  greater  importance  than 
those  of  a  higher  grade,  and  Professor  Hux- 
ley's address  ought  to  have  the  effect  of  ex- 
citing discussion  and  of  awakening  an  in- 
creased interest  in  a  subject  which  is  of  the 
first  consequence. — Evening  Telegraph,  .Ninth 
mo.  13th,  1876. 


From  the  Public  Ledger. 
THE  BULGARIAN  BARBARITIES. 

It  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  the  report  of 
Consul  General  Schuyler  (American),  of  what 
he  saw  and  heard  of  Turkish  butcheries  and 
barbarities  in  Bulgaria  has  excited  strong 
and  deep  feeling  in  Great  Britain,  where  the 
Disraeli  Ministry  attempted  to  palliate  the 
dreadful  outrages  committed  by  the  Turks 
by  casting  doubt  upon  the  genuineness  of  the 
early  reports.  It  is  many  years  since  the 
heart  and  conscience  of  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  have  been  so  deeply  stirred,  and  we 
do  not  doubt  that  if  Parliament  were  now  in 
session  public  sentiment  would  force  a  vote  of 
censure  upon  the  course  purued  by  the  Min- 
istry. As  it  is,  the  accounts  now  published 
of  these  terrible  atrocities  have  compelled  a 
change  of  tone,  if  not  a  change  of  policy  in 
the  relations  of  England  toward  the  other 
great  powers  on  the  Turkish  question. 

Mr.  Schuyler's  statement  relates  only  to 
three  of  the  districts  in  which  the  wholesale 
massacres  were  committed  by  the  Bashi-Ba- 
zouks  and  regular  Turkish  soldiers;  yet  in 
these  three,  sixty -five  villages  and  towns  were 
burned  or  battered  down  by  cannon  shot.  In 
the  aggregate,  they  contained  over  five  thou- 
sand houses,  and  not  less  than  fifteen  thou- 
sand of  their  inhabitants  were  murdered  in 
cold  blood.  The  victims  were  of  all  ages  aud 
conditions,  and  of  both  sexes.  The  aged 
patriarch  and  the  newly  born  infant  were 
slaughtered  alike.  Women  and  young  girls 
suffered  worse  than  death  before  they  were 
finally  put  to  the  sword.  Hundreds  were 
burned  alive  in  the  places  of  refuge  where 
they  had  fled  for  shelter.  Cruelties  too  fiend- 
ish and  horrible  to  mention  were  perpetrated. 
Never,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Dahomey,  nor 
among  our  Modocs,  were  more  fierce  and  devil- 
ish modes  of  torture  and  murder  resorted  to; 
and  the  authors  and  directors  of  all  this  were 
applauded  by  the  Turkish  Government,  and 
rewarded  by  decorations  of  honor. 
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Mr.  Schuyler's  report  seems  to  be  substan- 
tially confirmed  by  the  investigation  made  by 
Blaque  Bey  at  the  instance  of  the  Turkish 
authorities.  The  details  of  M.  Blaque's  report 
are  not  made  public,  but  enough  has  leaked 
out  to  enable  people  to  understand  that  the 
atrocities  have  not  been  exaggerated.  Blaque 
Bey  was  a  few  years  ago  the  Turkish  Minis- 
ter at  Washington,  where  he  was  a  great  favo- 
rite. He  is  a  fair-minded  man,  of  great  intel- 
ligence and  ability.  It  detracts  greatly  from 
the  merit  of  this  Turkish  investigation,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  not  made  until  the  re&t 
of  the  world  had  become  shocked  and  indig- 
nant over  the  Bulgarian  massacres — that  the 
strongest  efforts  had  been  made  to  conceal 
them — that  they  had  first  to  be  exposed  by 
the  people  of  other  countries — that  they  oc- 
curred early  in  May,  and  were  not  inquired 
into  effectively  until  late  in  August  and  in 
September,  four  months  afterward — and  that 
two  of  the  commanding  officers  had  in  the 
meantime  been  rewarded  with  decorations,  as 
above  stated.  Now  we  are  told,  at  this  late 
day,  that  the  officers  who  commanded  during 
the  massacres  have  been  arrested.  The  arrest 
shows  some  regard  to  humanity  and  decency, 
but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  show  of  Turk- 
ish conscience  will  not  end  with  that  which 
is  merely  a  late  beginning  of  what  should 
have  been  swift,  summary  and  severe  punish 
ment. 

As  faith  is  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen, 
so  things  that  are  seen  are  the  perfecting  of 
faith.  I  believe  a  tree  will  be  green,  when 
we  see  it  leafless  in  Winter ;  I  know  it  is 
green  when  I  see  it  flourishing  in  Summer. — 
Warwick. 

There  is  one  safe  friend  for  every  maiden. 
It  is  her  mother.  Whom  should  you  trust, 
in  whom  repose  your  confidence,  if  not  in  her? 
No  one  else  loves  you  so  unselfishly,  and  no 
one  else  has  loved  you  so  long.  It  is  a  pity  when 
girls  are  not  confidential  with  their  mothers. 
There  are  times  when  every  young  girl  needs 
an  older  one  to  guide  and  help  her,  and  her 
mother  is  at  these  times  her  natural  counsel- 
lor and  guardian.  If  she  have  no  mother, 
let  her  pour  out  her  troubles  and  unfold  her 
perplexities  to  some  motherly  woman — aunt, 
Bister,  friend — in  whom  she  can  believe. 
Many  a  heart  ache  would  be  soothed,  many 
a  vexation  relied  away,  and  many  a  mortifi- 
cation saved,  if  girls  would  remember  that 
they  have  not  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  nor 
the  dignity  cf  Deborah  as  yet  on  their  un- 
wrinkled  brows.  Situations  which  baffle 
them  would  be  plain  to  more  experienced 
eyes,  and  they  would  be  guided  over  hard 
places. — Del.  Co.  Rep. 


NOTICE. 


CHANGE   OF  HOUR. 


Green  Street  First-day  School  will  reopen  Ten 
month  1st,  1876,  and  will  be  held  before  the  morm 
meeting  instead  of  the  afternoon,  as  heretofore.  Schc 
will  commence  punctually  at  £  before  9  o'cloc 
An  Adult  Bible  Class  will  also  be  organized, 
meet  during  the  school  hour.    All  are  invited. 

Robert  Tilney,  Siipt. 


ITEMS. 

The  Swedish  Diet  has  recently  voted  the  a/opti 
of  the  French  system  of  weights  and  measures  w: 
the  French  nomenclature. 

M.  Donald  Mackenzie  has  left  London  at  the  he 
of  an  expedition  to  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  1 
plan  of  flooding  the  desert  of  Sahara,  and  ffl 
opening  the  interior  of  Africa  to  European  co 
merce. — Harper's  Monthly. 

The  Geographical  Society,  which  has  just  broufi 
its  sittings  to  a  close,  at  Brussels,  has  decided 
form  an  international  association  with  the  view 
exploring  Africa  and  suppressing  slavery.  The  i 
sociation  is  to  be  composed  of  two  members  m 
each  country,  besides  honorary  members.  The  Ki 
of  the  Belgians  is  to  preside  the  first  year. 

The  project  of  tunnelling  the  Mersey,  in  Engla 
is  gaining  considerable  impetus,  and  an  announ 
ment  has  been  issued  applying  for  a  sum  of  $10f 
000  for  Ihe  heading  fund.  About  30,0G0,0C0  pass* 
gers  cross  the  river  Mersey  annually,  and  the  tra 
in  goods  amounts  to  3,000,000  tons,  the  transit 
which  at  present  costs  from  37-J  to  50  cents  per  t 

The  Scientific  American  describes  a  signal  recen 
erected  at  an  elevation  of  14,402  feet,  on  the  su| 
mit  of  Mount  Shasta,  California,  for  the  purpos( 
Coast  Survey.  It  is  a  hollow  cylinder  of  galva 
zed  iron,  twelve  feet  high  and  two  and  a  half  1 
in  diameter,  surrounded  by  a  cone  of  nickel-pla 
copper  with  concave  sides,  three  feet  high  find  tb 
feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  which  is  a  brilliant 
Sector,  and  will  throw  the  light  of  the  sun  t 
distance  of  a  hundred  miles. 


The  French  Geographical  Society  is  about 
open  a  subscription  for  an  exploration  of  the  Ahj 
gar,  a  mountain  region  of  Central  Sahara,  situ? 
at  equal  distance  between  Alg»  ria  and  the  Soud 
The  direction  of  the  undertaking  would  be  c 
fided  to  M.  Largeau,  who  has  already  made 
journeys  to  Ghadames.  The  Ahaggar,  whicl 
within  the  torrid  zone,  has  mountains  covered  v 
snow  during  two  or  three  months  of  the  year, 
has  never  been  visited  by  any  European  travele 


The  remarkable  passage  recently  made  by 
steamship  Cily  of  Peking,  on  her  last  voyage  f 
China  to  California,  is  attracting  great  attent| 
The  distance  between  Yokohoma  and  San  Francm 
is  about  5,000  miles,  and  she  steamed  it  in  Mm 
days,  an  average  of  about  337  miles  daily,  or  atll 
fourteen  knots  an  hour.  This  voyage,  it  is  fur  l 
stated,  was  made  with  only  half  the  proportion |i 
consumption  of  coal  required  to  produce  an  e(|l 
sp^ed  for  the  English  transatlantic  steamers.  1 
City  of  Peking  is  one  of  the  two  large  iron  8teari|jK 
recently  built  on  the  Delaware  river  for  the  C 
mail  service  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Comp 
— Public  Ledger. 
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"TAKE  PAST  HOLD  OF  INSTRUCTION  I    LET  HER  NOT  GO:    KEEP  HER;    FOR  SHE  IS  THY  LIF1. 
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No.  32. 


THE  MINISTRY  OF  WOMEN. 

[The  following  ia  taken  from  the  leading 
irticle  in  ihe  (London)  Friend,  of  Ninth  mo. 
The  writer  thinks  some  "  qualification  "  ne- 
sessary  to  his  approval  of  Frances  PvCobbe's 
views,  because  her  conclusions,  as  regards 
itWornen's  preaching,  are  exclusively  deduced 
"from  its  "  adaptation  to  the  constitution  and 
ijwants  of  human  nature,"  rather  than  from 
jcriptural  or  ecclesiastical  authority.  An  ex- 
perience of  more  than  two  centuries  has  vin- 
iicated  the  wisdom  of  our  "  early  Friends  in 
Brat  recognizing  the  fact  that  women  were  in- 
spired to  preach,"  and  that,  therefore,  the  prac- 
tice must  be  adapted  to  the  spiritual  wants  of 
human  nature.  But,  knowing  that  this  prac- 
tice "  clashed  with  the  dicta  of  Scripture," 
they  sought,  as  was  their  custom,  by  a  mere 
rational  interpretation  of  Scriptures,  to  de- 
fend it  against  the  attacks  of  their  opponents, 
t|thus  foiling  them  with  their  own  weapons. 

Should  we  succeed  in  procuring  the  num- 
ber of  the  Theological  Beview  that  contains 
the  article  of  this  noble  and  gifted  woman, 
we  shall  be  glad  to  give  it  further  notice. 
Eds.] 

.  .  .  The  April  number  of  the  Theological 
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Review  gives  more  than  thirty  pages  to  an 
article  on  "  The  fitness  of  Women  for  the 
Ministry."  It  is  hardly  needful  to  observe 
that  Frances  Power  Cobbe  handles  her  theme 
differently  from  what  Friends  have  usually 
done.  A  Unitarian  writer  is  naturally  less 
occupied  with  the  scriptural  or  ecclesiastical 
authority  for  the  practice,  and  regards  it  more 
as  one  of  expediency,  and  of  adaptation  to  the 
constitution  and  wants  of  human  nature.  Con- 
clusions exclusively  deduced  from  such  data 
would  be  generally  felt  by  our  readers  to 
possess  in  themselves  insufficient  authority, 
especially  if  they  clashed  with  the  dicta  of 
Scripture ;  but  with  this  qualification  we  may 
commend  Frances  Cobbe's  article  aa  marked 
by  much  freshness  of  thought,  aud  as  hand- 
ling its  subject  in  a  way,  interesting  through 
its  very  dissimilarity  from  that  mostly  adop- 
ted in  the  approved  writings  of  Friends. 

Frances  Cobbe  starts  from  the  apparent 
anomaly  that  whilst  women  are  more  reli- 
gious than  men,  it  is  to  men,  with  icfinitesimal 
exceptions,  that  the  Ministry  of  Religion  is 
exclusively  committed.  Whilst  nine  persons 
out  of  tep,  according  to  our  authoress,  are 
conscious  that  their  earliest  sentiments  of 
piety  csime  from  a  mother,  and  that  "a  sister 
or  wife  has  alone  enabled  the  troubled  faith 
ot  their  later  years  to  survive  the  ehock  of 
worldliness  and  doubt,  there  is  yet  not  one 
recognized  channel  by  which  these  waters  of 
life,  stored  in  the  fountain  of  women's  hearts, 
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can  flow  beyond  the  -narrowest  borders." 
The  causes  of  this  anomaly  are  characterized 
as  of  two  classes  —  good  and  bad.  The  bad 
connects  themselves  with  sentiments  in  re- 
spect to  womanhood  transmitted  from  the 
early  ascetics  of  the  Christian  Church,  whose 
•views  have  been  colored  by  the  corruption 
and  foulness  of  the  old  classical  world.  The 
personal  influence  of  the  "great  bachelor 
Apostle  "  has  coincided  with  this  stream  of 
fteling,  and  "  the  unhappy  petrifaction  of  his 
current  directions,  whereby  (like  so  many 
other  biblical  utterances)  they  have  become 
laws  for  all  time  and  every  divergency  of  cir- 
cumstance, has  been  attended  with  almost  im- 
measurable consequences." 

The  good  causes,  according  to  F.  P.  Cobbe 
(some  permanent,  some  transitory),  for  the 
exclusion  of  women  from  the  ministry,  are 
chiefly  based  upon  the  constitution  of  the 
female  mind,  and  upon  the  fewer  educational 
advantages  enjoyed  by  women  as  contrasted 
with  those  of  men.  Those  of  our  readers  who 
iollow  our  authoress  through  her  analysis 
(grounded  upon  "long  experience")  of  the 
differences  between  maseuline  and  feminine 
foil j  will  be  amused,  if  not  edified.  Her 
comments  are  marked  by  considerable  dis- 
crimination, and  by  a  feminine  vivacity  that 
makes  them  particularly  readable.  Her 
views  are  finally  summed  up  in  the  words  of 
a  great  writer :  "  "Women  are  fools.  Provi- 
dence made  them  to  match  the  men." 

More  germane  to  her  subject  than  this  dis- 
quisition upon  folly  is  our  authoress's  treat- 
ment of  Paul's  dictum — "I  suffer  not  a  wo- 
man to  speak  in  the  Church."  If  our  space 
admitted,  we  would  gladly  have  transferred 
to  these  pages  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the 
essay  before  us.  Frances  P.  Cobbe  shows 
that  at  this  time  what  is  fitting  for  English 
women  in  London  is  felt  to  be  so  unfitted  for 
Hindoo  women  in  Hindosfan,  that  those  most 
deeply  interested  in  the  elevation  of  Oriental 
female  society  feel  it  needtul  to  guard  with 
special  precaution  the  public  worship  of  wo- 
men in  that  country.  She  shows,  too,  how 
capricious  is  that  interpretation  of  Scripture 
which  quietly  ignores  what  seemed  good  to 
the  early  Church  "and  to  the  Holy  Ghost" 
in  the  matter  of  eating  things  strangled,  and 
blood,  whilst  it  upholds  as  of  permanent 
and  universal  authority  what  Paul  forbade 
to  the  women  of  Cmnth.  We  recently  re- 
ferred  to  this  view  in  its  relation  to  the  rites 
of  Water-baptism  and  the  Eucharist.  It  will, 
we  believe,  b.come  increasingly  clear  that 
whilst  the  moral  and  ethical  teachings  of  the 
New  Testament  are  unchangeable,  all  cere- 
monial institutions  and  ecclesiastical  regula- 
tions, even  when  possessing  Apostolic  author- 
ity, are  rightly  subject  to  revision,  alteration 


or  omission,  according  to  the  varying  nee 
and  circumstances  of  the  Church  from  age 
age.  Hardly  any  ecclesiastical  conjectu 
seems  to  us  more  certain  than  that  if  tl 
Apostle,  whose  large  heart  rejoiced  when  tl 
Gospel  was  preached  even  of  envy  and  strif 
could  now  revisit  earth,  he  would  rejoice 
find  that  the  ennobling  influence  of  the  Gc 
pel  of  Christ,  acting  through  fifty  genei 
tions,  had  qualified  a  far  larger  numbed 
women  to  be  its  ministers  than,  human 
speaking,  was  fitting  or  even  possible  in  iho 
first  companies  of  believers  rescued  from  Je 
ish  fanaticism  or  Gentile  vice,  and  cafrryii 
with  them  into  the  new  society  large  admi 
tures  of  the  old  leaven. 

The  closing  pages  of  Francis  P.  Cobbe 
paper    are  occupied   with  some  valuab 
thoughts  on  the  more  distinctively  feminine  £ 
pects  of  revealed  truth,  and  of  that  side 
the  Divine  Character  which  woman  is  pec 
liarly  fitted  to  set  forth.  There  may  be  som 
thing  in  her  idea  that  one  reason  why  the  i 
ligion  of  Christ  has  been  as30ciated  with  t 
unspeakable  horrors  of  the  Inquisition,  ai 
with  innumerable  persecutions,  has  been  th 
the  teachers  of  Christianity  were  so  exel 
sively  men,  and  "men,  who  in  taking  the 
office  renounced  those  ties  of  natural  affectl 
through  which  the  author  of  Nature  h 
caused  the  human  heart  to  grow  tender,  ai 
to  be  taught  the  practice  of  unselfishne; 
The  Apostolic  Succession  of  which  the  gre 
churches  still  boast,  was  for  fifteen*  centuri 
a  school  for  the  transmission  of  ideas  aboul 
Divine  Parent  down  a  long  chain  of  childle 
celebates."    Frances  P.  Cobbe  insists  wi 
great  power  on  the  peculiar  adaptation  of  t 
female  mind  to  present  the  tenderness,  t 
sympathy  and  the  love  of  the  Divine  ChJj, 
acter.    She  is  alive  to  the  loss  of  awe  aiL 
moral  reverence  resulting  from  the  Mario  I,,, 
try  of  Rome,  and  which  have  been  large! 
preserved  in  the  Protestant  communiorljj 
but  she  argues,  with  much  force  that  theJL 
communions  have  too  much  excluded  tL 
maternal  side  of  religion,  so  dropping  t  L 
golden  chain  whereby  human  hearts  may  |:, 
drawn,  and  have  kept  in  their  hands  the  ii|| 
one  which  can  only  control  the  reason  all 
conscience.    "  If  there  be,"  she  says  in  cdL 
elusion,  "as  I  humbly  believe  and  trust,  IL 
the  nature  of  our  great  Parent  above,  certdK 
characters  of  tenderness  and  sympathy  wlL 
His   creatures,  which   are   more  perfecJKj1 
shadowed,  more  vividly  reflected  in  the  l<ljf 
of  human  mothers  for  their  children  than  li 
aught  else  on  earth ;  if  there  be,  in  shorllL 
real  meaning  in  the  old  lesson  that  ClL 
created  woman  as  well  as  man  in  His  oil 


*  So  printed,  but  surely  a  mistake. 
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eimage,  the  image  being  only  complete  in  the 
Complete  humanity,  then  I  think  it  follows 
"jihat  there  is  urgent  need  that  woman's  idea 
lHf  God  should  have  its  due  place  in  all  our 
Reaching  of  religion.  I  think  that  there  must 
*>e  truths  in  this  direction  which  only  a  wo- 
man's heart  will  conceive,  and  only  a  woman's 
0lips  can  teach — truths,  perchance,  which  have 
lorne  to  her  when  baby -fingers  have  clung 
(  ound  her  neck  in  the  dark,  while  infant  trust 
Overcame  infant  terror,  and  she  has  asked 
Herself  what  was  there  in  heaven  or  earth 
'Which  could  make  her  cast  down  to  destruc- 
tion, or  let  slip  from  her  clasp  of  care  and 
guardianship  the  helpless  little  child,  acting 
hus,  a  living  parable  of  man  in  the  everlast- 
ing Arms  of  God." 

"■[  We  have  been  struck  in  reading  this  essay 
a vith  the  breadth  of  ground  it  traverses,  and 
('et  how  different  it  is  from  that  Friends  have 
cuostly  relied  upon.  Joseph  John  Gurney, 
11  n  his  "  Distinguishing  Views,"  is  mostly  oc- 
cupied with  the  painstaking  examination  of 
%e  Scripture  passages  bearing  -on  women's 
"breaching.  Robert  Barclay  shortly  glances 
"lit  some  of  these,  but  it  is  evident  what  prac- 
tically settled  the  matter  in  the  mind  of  the 
s\pologist  was  the  evidence  he  had  seen  of 
1(vomen  being  called  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to 
1!he  ministry  of  the  word,  and  the  evident 
£  jood  fruits  that  had  flowed  from  their  minis- 
try. This  is  an  aspect  of  the  question  Fran- 
ces Cobbe  is  almost  silent  upon.  She  writes 
"is  though  she  were  but  slightly  acquainted 
tyith  the  practical  working  of  the  plan 
ftmongst  Friends,  and  she  probably  rates  the 
')lace  and  power  of  spiritual  influence  and 
guidance  much  lower  than  they  do.  Her 
Argument  might  have  been  fortified  by  a 
bolder  appeal  to  the  experience  of  Friends ; 
had  their  defence  of  their  practice  may  be 
Hfcrengtb  ^ned  by  borrowing  from  her  argument. 

wing  the  experience  of  Friends,  it 
lc  '1j  to  withhold  one's  admiration 

0,rom  ;  ue  combination  of  sobriety  and  bold- 
ness that  characterized  their  early  action  in 
'•espect  to  the  place  assigned  to  women  in 
.heir  ecclesiastical  organization.  Against 

!ihe  then  almost  unanimous  voice  of  Christ- 
tad  oin,  a  place  in  the  public  ministry  was 
;iven  them ;  and,  in  the  face  of  a  most  de 
ermined  opposition  from  a  large  body  of 
friends,  George  Fox  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing that  system  of  Women's  Meetings  that 
'snow  in  the  third  cenury  of  its  existence, 
'ifet,  throughout,  no  sanction  was  ever  given 
,o  the  idea  that  the  spheres  of  the  two  sexes 
5^ere  identical.    To  the  sobriety  of  juigm  ,nt, 
Jmd  instinctive  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
'  hat  shines  through  the  ecclesiastical  legisla 
■  ion  of  George  Fox,  much  of  its  permanence 
s  due. 
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For  Frientis'  Intelligencer. 
ILLINOIS  YEARLY  MEETING. 

Illinois  Yearly  meeting  of  Friends  met 
near  Mount  Palatine,  Putnam  county,  111.,  on 
the  11th  inst.  Owing  probably  to  the  rain 
that  fell  for  a  day  or  two  preceding  the 
gathering  and  continued  till  its  close,  the  at- 
tendance was  not  so  large  as  last  year,  either 
on  First  and  Fourth  days  or  during  the  busi- 
ness sittings,  though  quite  as  large  as  we 
should  have  anticipated  under  the  conditions. 

The  muddy  Dads  and  continued  raij  also 
made  the  gathering  at  the  appointed  hours 
difficult,  and  kept  the  meetings  disturbed  by 
the  coming  in  of  belated  members;  but  with 
all  discouraging  surroundings  they  were  solid, 
earnest,  and  we  think,  profitable  sessions. 
Only  two  Friends  from  other  meetings  with 
minutes  were  with  us;  their  labors  were 
arousing,  strengthening  and  very  satisfactory, 
while  many  of  our  own  members  were  also 
brought  under  deep  exercise,  and  we  trust,  into 
profitable  labor.  As  usual,  the  meeting  of 
ministers  and  elders  met  near  10  o'clock, 
Seventh  day  preceding  the  Yearly  Meeting, 
but  adjourned  to  attend  a  Monthly  Meeting 
gathering  at  11  o'clock,  and  convened  again 
at  3  o'clock  P.M.  the  same  day  for  the  trans- 
action of  its  business ;  not  completing  its 
labors,  it  adjourned  again  to  Fifth  day  morn- 
at  8  o'clock. 

Seventh-day  evening,  a  large  gathering  at- 
tended the  opening  session  of  the  Annual 
First-day  School  Association,  which  was  in- 
teresting. On  First-day  morning,  the  Meet- 
ing-house  was  well  filled  with  Friends  and 
neighbors,  and  proved  a  very  solemn  and 
satisfactory  occasion,  strong  and  clear  testi- 
mony being  borne  to  most  of  the  principles 
we  profess.  In  the  afternoon  the  house  was 
again  filled, and  the  gospel  messages,  although 
differing  in  tenor  from  the  morning  services, 
were  even  more  tendering  and  acceptable, 
and  many  will  remember  this  as  a  notable 
day.  Second  day  morning,  the  Representa- 
tive Committee  met  at  8  o'clock,  aud  had  an 
interesting  session,  followed  at  10  o'clock  by 
the  opening  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  its 
regular  business  sittings.  Epistles  from  all 
the  other  Annual  Meetings  of  our  Society 
were  received,  aud  three  rea  1  at  this  time. 

The  writer  has  heard  the  remark  in  times 
past,  that  Friends'  epistles  were  so  nearly 
alike  that  the  same  one  with  change  of  date 
would  a  iswer  for  two  or  more  years;  but 
there  was  a  freshness  and  life  in  several  of 
these  that  showed  them  to  be  neither  second- 
hauded  nor  stereotyped,  and  their  reading  was 
felt  to  be  strengthening  an  1  helpful.  Third- 
day  the  usual  order  of  business  was  pursued 
an  i  the  remaining  epistles  read.  Fourth  day 
there  was  a  large  public  meeting,  and  in  the 
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afternoon  a  joint  session -of  men  and  women 
for  receiving  the  reports  of  the  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs  and  of  the  Representative 
Committee,  and  for  taking  the  needful  action 
thereon.  This  meeting  closed  at  6  o'clock, 
and  was  followed  in  the  evening  by  one  of 
the  most  satisfactory  sessions  of  a  First  day 
School  Association  that  I  ever  attended — 
passing  rapidly  and  thoroughly  through  an 
unusual  amount  of  business-— giving  time  for 
earnest  expression  of  exercises  as  they  arose, 
and  of  talk  to  business,  but  without  wasting 
time,  either  in  waiting  on  the  clerks  or  in 
rambling  discussion.  The  Association  ad* 
journed  at  a  late  hour,  leaving  unfinished 
business  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee for  want  of  any  vacant  time  to  hold  a 
third  session.  Fifth  day  morning,  the  meet- 
ing of  ministers  and  elders  again  met  for 
the  finishing  of  its  business,  and  closed  under 
a  solid  covering  of  fellowship  and  religious 
life.  At  or  near  10  o'clock,  the  closing  sit- 
ting was  held,  and  the  business  for  which  we 
gathered  was  finished  in  good  season,  and 
after  the  reading  of  concluding  minutes,  the 
shutters  were  raised,  and  friends  sat  in  joint 
session  for  a  short  time,  during  which  many 
eyes  were  wet  with  tears  and  many  hearts 
tendered.  In  view  of  the  discouraging  con- 
dition of  roads  and  weather,  we  feel  that  we 
have  cause  for  encouragement  that  the  meet- 
ings were  so  well  attended,  so  earnest  in  work 
and  so  harmonious  in  feeling  throughout. 
One  evening  meeting  was  held  at  the  meet- 
ing-house as  a  Youths'  Meeting  for  worship, 
but  rain  and  mud  could  not  keep  away  a  full 
proportion  of  cur  dear  elder  Friends.  It  was 
thcught  to  be  a  good  meeting. 

Huui e  meetings  were  held  in  different 
neighborhoods  on  the  evenings  not  otherwise 
occupied,  and  there  seemed  to  be  a  craving 
for  still  more  upon  the  part  of  many  of  the 
younger  people.  During  the  business  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting,  a  memorial  upon  capital 
punishment  to  the  State  Legislature  of  Illi- 
nois was  adopted,  and  directed  to  be  presented 
this  winter ;  preparations  for  the  purchase 
and  distribution  of  pamphlets  and  leaflets, 
expressive  of  our  testimonies,  was  made,  and 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  gather  full  in- 
formation regarding  isolated  Friends  through- 
out the  West — their  location,  best  methods  of 
reaching  them,  number  of  house  meetings 
held,  etc.  J.  W.  P. 

Ninth  month,  1876. 

"judge  not." 

Let  us  not  be  anxious  to  judge  or  to  criticise 
others.  If  we  see  the  truth  and  are  able  to 
help  others  to  see  it,  they  will  be  judged  by 
that ;  sooner  or  later  they  will  judge  thorn- 
selves  by  it;  and  no  judgment  pronounced  i 


by  others  is  of  any  value  till  we  see  its  trut 
ourselves.  Even  the  judgments  of  the  A  fr: 
mighty  would  not  help  us  till  we  were  coi  |i 
vinced  of  their  justice.  Most  personal  judj 
ments  and  criticisms  are  apt  to  seem  harsi  r 
unfair,  unjust  and  unkind  to  the  person  crit 
cised.  They  always  seem  so  if  there  is  nj  itr 
love  mixed  with  them,  and  so  they  do  hii|  I 
no  good.  This  is  why  we  ought  always  <  ua 
try  to  see  the  good  as  well  as  the  evil,  in  tb 
person  we  feel  called  on  to  judge,  and 
speak  the  truth  in  love.  [ 

There  is  a  seme  in  which  we  can  nev( 
judge  our  fellow- creatures  at  all.    We  malai 
judge  their  actions,  if  we  are  sure  of  them  \> 
we  may  judge  their  motives,  if  we  can  fairl 
infer  the  motives;  we  may  judge  their  cha 
acters,  and  say  such  a  person  is  truthful,  sue 
another  is  untruthful ;  such  a  man  is  goo(  a 
natured,  such  another  ill-tempered.    But  b 
low  actions,  words,  motives,  character,  is  tb 
man  himself ;  the  personal  soul,  which 
only  known  to  God.  What  that  soul  is  wortiie! 
in  God's  eyes  we  can  never  say.    How  mucHei 
it  has  struggled,  how  much  resisted ;  how 
has  longed  and  prayed  for  light  and  nciou 
found  it ;  how  it  has  been  misled  and  o]  lis 
pressed  by  evil  circumstances;  what  seen  jos 
capacities  and  value  in  the  sight  of  God 
may  have  we  can  never  know  here.    If  vMd 
bore  this  in  mind  in  all  our  judgments,  the  | 
would  not  be  less  honest  and  manly,  but  the 
would  be  loving,  generous,  hopeful.  W 
might  find  fault  with  a  man,  but  we  woul 
not  hate  him.    The  more  we  saw  of  his  evi 
the  more  pity  we  should  feel  for  him,  tb  prj 
more  desire  we  should  have  to  help  hin  y 
Then,  in  our  judgments,  "  mercy  and  trut  K 
would  meet  together,  righteousness  and  pead  |e 
would  kiss  each  other. — J.  F.  Clarke. 


From  The  British  Friend. 
DEAN  STANLEY  ON  SPIRITUAL  RELIGION 

la  the  Abbey  Church,  Paisley,  on  the  afieh 
noon  of  the  20th  ult,  A.  P.  Stanley,  Dea|it 
of  Westminster,  preached  to  a  very  lar£ 
congregation.    He  announced   as   his  tei 
John  iv.  24, "  God  is  a  spirit, "  and  saic  ^ 

I  propose  to  set  forth  to  day  the  value 
spiritual  religion.  Our  religion  is  true  rel  i\ 
gion— it  is  deep,  it  is  high,  it  is  wide  in  prj|«| 
portion  as  it  grasps  more  and  more  firmly  i 
spiritual  aspect  that  God  is  a  spirit,  as  i 
recognizes  more  and  more  fully  the  truth  ths  m, 
the  highest  revelation,  aud  that  which  giv* 
life  and  force  to  natural  religion  and  to  hi 
toric  religion,  is  spiritual  religion.  And  fir 
observe,  any  of  you  who  may  be  perplexe 
by  thinking  of  the  Divine  nature,  how  man 
difficulties  are  cleared  away  by  dwelling  upc 
this  aspect  of  it.  As  when  we  are  aske 
what  is  man,  we  answer  not  his  body  but  h 
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'oirit,  not  his  outward  form  but  his  inward 
Sections  ;  so  also  when  we  ask  what  God  is, 
Whilst  there  is  much  that  we  cannot  answer, 
mt  still,  if  we  think  of  Him  as  a  spirit,  we 
>'re  taught  to  believe  that  it  is  in  His  spirit 
1  e  can  best  understand  Him — that  is,  in  those 
Attributes  of  goodness,  love,  and  wisdom 
11J|,hich  are  most  like  the  sam«  attributes  in 

Wan  And  the  same  truth  applies 

all  words  or  phrases  which,  whether  used 
*i  the  Bible  or  elsewhere,  have  been  used  to 
escribe  the  nature  of  God.    In  proportion 
es  these  phrases  describe  the  Divine  Being 

I  nder  the  form  of  goodness,  truth,  wisdom,  as 

II  le  breath  which  is  the  animating  life  of  our 
buls  and  of  the  world,  in  that  proportion  they 
Approach  to  describe  Him  as  He  really  is. 
&  n  proportion  as  they  describe  Him  under  the 
|(^brm  of  expressions  taken  from  the  physical 
%d  metaphysical  constitution  of  any  particu- 
lar man  or  thing,  in  that  proportion  they  are 
Uarables  and  figures  of  speech — rock,  fortress, 
tlfaield,  champion,  husband,  king,  shepherd, 
cjven  the  great  name  of  father — admirable 
itards  so  far  as  they  express  the  spiritual  rela- 
tion of  the  Almighty  towards  us,  would  yet 
)f  lislead  us  if  any  of  them  were  taken  in  the 
e  ross  literal  sense  of  earthly  relationship, 
i  And  so  much  more  is  it  true  in  the  other 
w  nd  more  anthropomorphic  expressions  of 
e;he  older  covenant — hands,  feet,  nostrils,  jeal- 
&  usy,  anger  ;  or  y  et,  again,  in  the  metaphysical 
Vfords  of  the  later  time,  such  as  procession, 
ij'eneration,  substance,  person.  Each  of  these 
'ifhen  taken  literally  leads  us  awav  from  the 
h  Spiritual — that  is,  the  essential — nature  of 
n§rod.  They  are  at  be3t  figures  by  which  the 
it  luman  soul  tries  to  grasp  the  immeasurable, 
icfhe  definitions  of  God  we  find  in  Bible  are  at 

»nce  much  simpler  and  much  deeper  than  any 
if  those,  and  in  most  of  the  definitions  which 
tad  been  made  by  men,  these  definitions  of 
he  Bible  had  found  no  place.    But  there  are 
eihree  such  definitions  of  the  Supreme  Being 
a  n  the  New  Testament,  and  they  all  agree  in 
fg  he  spiritual  character — "  God  is  a  Spirit,"  or 
4a  it  should  be  translated,  "  God  is  Spirit," 
id  ind  again  "  God  is  light "  and  "  God  is  love." 
oLet  us  hold  fast  to  these  three  definitions, 
el  vhich  all  express  to  us  the  spiritual,  the  moral 
nature  of  God,  and  therefore  the  very  essence 
it  )f  Christian  faith. 

i  Again,  this  same  aspect  of  the  Divine 
haiature  tells  us  how  it  is,  by  what  means  it  is, 
re  hat  He  wills  that  the  world  should  be  brought 
iiii.owarda  Him — not  by  compulsion,  not  by  fire 
irsmd  sword,  not  by  external  decrees  of  author- 
ty,  not  by  reproaches  or  curses,  not  by  any 
id  )f  those  things,  but  by  the  ready  assent  of  the 
w  spirit  of  man  feeling  its  communion  with  the 
•e  Spirit  of  God.  Not  again  by  mere  miracles 
hi  ind  signs  of  outward  power.    These  may  be 


secondary  means  of  persuasion,  they  may  ar- 
rest attention,  they  may  have  an  effect  upon 
particular  moods  of  mind,  but  they  are  not 
the  main  instruments  by  which  the  world  has 
been  or  is  to  be  converted.  The  world  was 
converted  to  the  Christian  faith  in  the  first 
instance  by  the  internal  evidence  of  the  spirit 
of  Christianity — not  by  the  wind,  or  earth- 
quake, or  fire,  but  by  the  still  small  voice  of 
conscience.  It  is  this  intrinsic  and  essential 
Divinity  of  the  spiritual  aspect  of  God  which 
makes  the  difference  between  the  various 
offences  which  may  be  committed  against 
things  Divine. 

Again  it  is  through  the  inward  spirit  of 
things  and  not  through  the  outward  form  that 
God  is  approached.  It  is  not  the  letter  of 
any  creed  or  ordinance,  or  even  of  the  Bible, 
but  the  meaning  and  inner  spirit  which  vivi- 
fies and  explains  everything.  "  The  letter 
killeth  ;  it  is  the  meaning  that  gives  life." 
And  this  teaches  us  that  the  signs  and  ordi- 
nances of  religion  derive  all  their  force  from 
the  directness  with  which  they  address  our 
understanding,  our  reason,  our  conscience, 
our  memory,  our  affection'.  The  outward 
form  may  vary  immensely,  but  if  the  inward 
meaning  is  the  same  the  essential  grace  is 
there.  This  is  so  even  with  regard  to  the 
Bible  itself.  Even  in  the  letter  of  the  Bible 
there  is  no  doutet  much  that  is  beautiful, 
much  that  is  perfect ;  but  that  which  consti- 
tutes the  peculiar  excellence  of  the  Bible; 
that  which  constitutes,  as  the  very  word  im- 
plies, what  we  call  its  inspiration,  is  the  ele- 
vation, the  dignity,  the  purity,  th 3  truthful- 
ness of  its  general  spirit.  And  so  of  all  forms 
of  worship.  It  is  the  spiritual  worship,  what- 
ever it  be,  that  carries  along  with  it  the  intel- 
lect and  the  heart  of  the  worshippers.  God, 
doubtless,  can  be  worshipped  anywhere — in 
Gerizim  as  well  as  in  Jerusalem— if  He  be 
worshipped  in  spirit  and  in  truth;  He  can 
be  worshipped  on  the  heath,  or  the  moss,  or 
the  hillside  of  the  Highlands,  or  in  the  upper 
room  of  the  primitive  Christians,  as  well  as 
in  the  most  splendid  abbey  or  cathedral.  Bat 
we  mu?t  always  remember  that  the  reverse  is 
equally  true,  that  He  can  be  worshipped  with 
as  much  spirit,  and  with  as  much  truth,  in 
the  most  splendid  cathedral  as  on  the  bare 
hillside,  or  in  the  four  cornered  barn  ;  and 
that  is  the  most  spiritual  aspect  of  religi  m 
which  reognize3  the  possibility  of  both  these 
forms  of  worship,  which  is  sure  that  neither 
form  nor  absence  of  form  availeth  anything 
but  keeping  the  commandments  of  God. 

There  is  a  well  known  saying  of  the  great 
reformer  Luther,  "Do  not  listen  to  those  who 
opea  their  mouths  wide  and  call  out 1  spirit, 
spirit,  spirit,'  and  then  break  down  all  the 
bridges  by  which  the  Spirit  can  enter."  No; 
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make  the  most  that  you  can  of  8 11  the  various 
gifts  that  God  has  given  to  us.  They  are  all 
bridges  by  which  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  can 
enter  into  our  spirits.  But  remember,  and 
this  we  all  have  to  remember  in  all  churches, 
that  they  are  bridges  only,  and  Dot  the  prom- 
ised land  itself.  The  innermost  sanctuary  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  and  can  be  nothing  else 
than  the  individual  conscience  and  conviction 
of  a  pure,  and  just,  and  upright  man.  This 
is  the  end,  all  else  is  the  means.  Any,  even 
the  plainest,  worship  becomes  unspiritual  of 
which  we  have  lost  the  meaning,  and  which 
does  not  tend  to  make  us  better  and  wiser — 
any  worship,  even  the  most  elaborate,  is  spir- 
itual if  it  helps  us  to  do  our  duty,  to  be  more 
loving  to  men  and  more  devoted  to  God. 
There  has  never  failed  altogether  a  succes 
sion  of  those  good  men  who  have  seen  the 
spirit  beneath  the  letter,  the  meaning  beneath 
the  form,  the  sense  beneath  the  nonsense,  the 
noral  beyond  the  materia);  and  these,  though 
little  regarded  in  the  strife  of  tongues,  have 
been  the  true  backbone  of  Christendom,  the 
true  soul  of  the  Church  and  its  doctrines. 


SCRIPTURE  TRANSLATIONS. 

Since  the  era  of  Bible  Societies  began  the 
Christian  Scholarship  of  the  world  has  pro- 
duced not  far  from  two  hundred  and  fifty 
versions  of  the  Bible  or  parts  of  the  Bible; 
and  probably  two  hundred  languages  and 
dialects  have  thus  for  the  first  time  been  en- 
riched with  the  literature  of  this  book.  Many 
of  them  had  never  before  been  reduced  to 
writing.  Few  persons  appreciate  the  diffi- 
culty of  rendering  the  Scriptures  from  the 
original  Hebrew  and  Greek  into  languages 
which  have  not  been  previously  pervaded  and 
moulded  by  Christian  thought;  yet,  in  lay- 
ing foundations  for  generations  that  are  to 
follow,  one  may  well  devote  to  the  work  the 
energies  of  a  lifetime.  The  translation  of  the 
Bible  into  Arabic  by  Dr.  Eli  Smith  and  Dr. 
Van  Dyck  required  the  labor  of  sixteen 
years.  Dr.  Schauffler,  of  Constantinople, 
completed  in  1874  the  translation  of  the 
Osmanlee  version  of  the  Scriptures,  which 
he  began  as  long  ago  as  1860.  Fifteen  years 
of  continuous  labor  were  spent  by  Dr.  Scher- 
eschewsky  in  rendering  the  Old  Testament 
into  the  Mandarin  Colloquial.  After  nearly 
forty  years  of  study  and  of  missionary  labor, 
Dr.  Williamson  and  Dr.  Riggs  have  I  heir 
Dakota  version  of  the  Bible  almost  complete, 
and  one  of  them  estimates  that  he  has  sperit 
on  an  average  full  thirty  minutes  on  each 
verse  he  has  translated.  These  are  illustra- 
tions of  the  labor  expended  by  Christian 
missionaries  in  the  preliminary  work  of  pre- 
paring new  versions  of  Scripture, — American 
JB.  S.'s  Report. 


WORSHIP  OF  GOD. 

"The  Lord  is  in  His  holy  temple :  let 
the  earth  keep  silence  before  Him.',  W 
was  it  that  we  first  raised  temples  to  the  G 
of  heaven  ?  Was  it  to  listen  to  His  prai 
in  them,  to  offer  u&  our  prayers  to  Him  ? 
duty  could  everywhere  have  been  fulfil 
Your  own  house  is  a  sanctuary  wherein 
can  pray  :  your  owniheart  the  altar  on  wh 
to  sacrifice.  Was  ik  simply  to  recall  t 
the  idea  and  remembrance  of  a  Supreme 
ing?  All  nature,  all  His  works,  celtbr;  u 
His  glory.  The  universe  is  His  temple,  a  L 
man  the  priest.  If  man  had  not  been  ungra  ■ ' 
ful  and  rebellious,  the  sight  of  so  many  w<  >r 
ders  would  have  been  sufficient  to  keep  a.: 
duty  towards  his  God  always  before  his  ey  i 
Aurora  each  mornirg  commencing  her  bj  l 
liant  career;  the  ever  flowing  streams  cou  4 
ing  down  the  mountains,  and  meanderm 
through  the  plains  ;  the  azure  firmament,  te 
enameled  meadows;  the  treasures  of  the  bil 
vest  every  thing  from  the  superb  c^dar  to  tp  ■ 
smallest,  lowliest  shrub  of  the  valleys  ;  fr«[ 
the  eagle  that  bursts  through  the  clouds,!! 
the  insect  that  travels  upon  the  earth,— 
would  have  proved  a  source  to  man  of  ccii 
tinual  praise  and  adoration.  But  he,  \l< 
coming  insensible  to  these  ever- renewing  m  »T 
acles,  plunged  into  the  sleep  of  indifferer pi 
in  the  midst  of  so  many  wonders,  the  ve  L 
stars,  even,  ceasing  to  convince  him  of  t?  j 
glory  of  their  Author.  Art  was  added  y 
Nature;  for  the  name  of  God  being  fffacJ| 
from  the  breast  of  His  noblest  work,  vs 
obliged  to  be  engraven  on  the  entablature  3i 
temples  built  with  ha^d, — every  day,  ev<r; 
moment,  hymns  and  canticles  are  public  j 
chanted  to  recall  man,  in  spite  of  himself  >i 
the  worship  of  the  Almighty;  to  reanim  Bj 
his  sense  of  benefits,  and  put  his  ingrati'u  st)' 
to  the  blush.  To  proclaim  the  glory  of  G<  , ' 
to  acknowledge  it,  to  attest  it  in  His  parti  r. 
temples  ;  this  ought  to  be  the  desire  of  evt  i  "■ 
one,  the  intention  of  all  men,  the  end  of  re- 
gion.— Moravian. 


The  experience  of  many  ages  proves  tlU 
men  may  be  ready  to  fight  to  the  death,  ail 
to  persecute  without  pity  for  a  religion  win  ^il 
creed  they  do  not  understand,  and  whtkit 
precepts  they  habitually  disobey. — Macaulih 


CONSCRIPTION  IN  FRANCE. 

That  flesh  and  blood  lottery,  the  Con?cr||i 
tion,  has  just  been  held  all  over  in  Fran  Jj 
From  the  first  to  the  third  week  in  Februa  r 
whirligig  boxes  revolve  in  the  various  citik« 
towns  and  cantons,  and  blushing  lads  E]| 
twenty  timidly  pull  out  tickets  on  which  t|>  j 
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'ate  of  the  best  five  years  of  their  lives  de- 
fends.   Before  the  war,  the  term  of  service 
*or  the  "  unlucky  numbers  "  used  to  be  seven 
/ears,  and  the  lucky  numbers  were  free  al- 
together.   At  present  the  thing  works  iu  this 
Vay  : — The  unlucky  numbers  serve  five  years, 
md  the  lucky  ones  six  months.  Youngsters 
who  do  not  care  to  face  the  hazard  of  the 
ottery,  pay  a  sum  of  £60  down  and  become 
toe-year  volunteers,  provided  they  can  pass 
elj.an  examination  proving  they  have  received 
jta  good  education.    There  is  no  ransom  for 
\hose  who  have  not  compounded  with  fortune 
by  paying  the  £60  beforehand. 

It  is  really  no  joke  to  be  a  young  French- 
man of  twenty,  and  to  set  out  on  a  bleak 
winter  morning,  reflecting  that  before  the  day 
is  over,  the  caprice  of  a  lottery  box  will  have 
decided  whether  one  is  to  spend  five  years  in 
barrack  slavery.  You  can  not  visit  any  bar- 
racks at  conscription  time  without  lighting 
'^upon  many  examples  which  show  the  oppres- 
sive working  of  Continental  military  institu- 
tions. Here  is  a  bright,  young  Parisian 
artisan,  who  is  well  through  his  apprentice- 
ship, and  can  already  earn  his  seven  or  eight 
francs  a  day  at  cabinetmakigag.  The  future 
dawns  most  brightly  before  him,  but,  if  he  is 
forced  to  become  a  soldier,  his  start  in  life 
will  be  balked,  for  in  five  years  his  hand  will 
have  lost  its  cunning.  Journeymen  jewelers, 
watchmakers,  carvers,  silk  embroiderers, 
painters  on  ivory,  china,  glass  or  precious 
metals — all  craftsmen,  in  short,  the  excel- 
lency of  whose  work  depends  upon  the  long, 
assiduous  and  patient  practice  which  gives 
delicacy  of  touch,  mu3t  be  snatched  away 
from  their  occupation  and  sent  away  to  han- 
dle rifle3,  groom  horses  and  limber  cannon. 
When  they  return  to  their  craft,  they  are 
J' often  unfit  to  exercise  it,  or  if,  by  dint  of  a 
second  apprenticeship,  they  manage  to  re- 
cover their  old  skill,  they  have  generally  at- 
tained their  thirtieth  year  before  they  find 
their  prospects  as  bright  again  as  they  were 
at  twenty,  and  consequently,  the  tax  they 
have  paid  to  their  country  amounts  to  ten 
years'  earnings,  savings  and  chances  of  be- 
coming rich  or  winning  renown. 

It  is  pitiful  to  watch  the  wistful  faces  of 
all  these  categories  of  lads  as  they  approach 
the  polished  mahogany  box  revolving  between 
two  uprights.  Behind  the  table  sit  a  pleiad 
of  functionaries  in  uniform — general,  prefect, 
mayor,  recruiting  captain,  etc.,  and  at  either 
end  of  the  table,  stationed  as  sentries,  a 
moustached  gendarme  with  cocked  hat,  yel- 
low baldric  and  jack  boots.  All  these  callous 
onlookers  conform  to  the  fashion  of  grinning 
at  the  scared  conscripts,  and  turning  the  w  hole 
affair  into  a  joke.  It  is  the  prefect  who  calls 
the  roll  of  names,  and  the  general  who  emits 


such  seasonable  pleasantries  as  the  following  : 
— -"  Now  theD,  my  lad,  you're  too  fat,  and  a 
little  soldiering  will  give  you  a  much  slim- 
mer waist  to  tempt  the  girls  with  !"— "  Haigh 
there,  you,  what  are  you  blubbering  for  ?  Are 
you  afraid  you'll  find  no  soup  in  the  service?" 
etc  Some  of  the  boys  thus  apostrophised 
mumble  incantations  taught  them  by  village 
crones,  and  fervently  embrace  amulets,  others 
recite  prayers,  and  others,  again,  come  up  es- 
c  rted  by  their  sweethearts,  who  bravely  draw 
in  their  stead,  hoping  to  propitiate  luck  that 
way.  When  a  number  indubitably  good  is 
pulled  out,  a  great  cheer  arises  in  the  Mairie 
room,  and  the  lucky  fellow,  as  he  scrambles 
down  from  the  platform,  is  enthusiastically 
hailed  by  his  kinsfolk  and  acquaintances. 
But  after  the  drawing  of  a  bad  number,  there 
are  often  miserable  scenes  of  weeping  and 
despair,  the  conscript  pulling  out  his  hair  in 
tufts,  and  his  women-folk  screaming,  sob- 
bing and  gesticulating  around  him.  How- 
ever, an  hour  or  two  afterwards  tears  are 
mostly  dried,  and  the  young  recruit,  with  his 
paper  number  stuck  in  his  cap  beside  a  tri- 
color with  long  streamers,  may  be  seen 
carousing  in  a  wine  shop  with  his  comrades 
in  misfortune,  all  chorusing  the  sweets  of  mar- 
tial glory. — Daily  News. 


The  taste  for  emotion  may  become  a  dan- 
gerous taste ;  we  should  be  very  cautious  how 
we  attempt  to  squeeze  out  of  human  life  more 
ecstasy  and  .paroxysm  than  it  can  well  af- 
ford.— Sydney  Smith. 


The  successful  business  man  is  he  who  has 
a  practical  system,  and  keep3  his  eye  on  the 
little  expenses,  knowing  that  small  leaks 
sink  great  ships. 

LOCAL  INFORMATION. 

Owing  to  the  severe  storm  of  First-dav,  the 
24ih  inst.,  the  Circular  Meeting  at  Merion 
was  very  small.  Only  a  few  of  the  commit- 
tee were  able  to  get  to  the  meeting,  Caleb 
and  AnDa  Clothitr  being  of  the  number. 
Much  interest  has  lately  been  felt  in  regard 
to  that  old  meeting-house,  and  this  occasion 
was  looked  forward  to,  as  affording  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  large  number  of  Centennial 
strangers  who  are  sojourning  for  the  present 
near  by,  to  mingle  with  Friends  and  learn 
something  of  their  principles  and  form  of 
worship.  As  before  stated,  the  storm  pre- 
vented the  anticipated  gathering.  A  hope 
was  expressed  that  there  might  yet  be  felt  a 
necessity  by  some  of  our  ministers  to  meet 
with  the  few  silent  worshippers  who  gather 
there,  and  the  many  strangers  that  from  time 
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to  time  sit  with  them,  there  being  a  great  de- 
sire manifested  by  these  to  hear  the  simple 
truths  of  the  Gospel  as  we  understand  them. 

R. 

"  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart :  for  they 
©hall  see  God."  "  If  any  man  will  do  God's 
will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine,  whether 
it  be  of  God,  or  whether  I  speak  of  myself." 
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PHILADELPHIA,  NINTH  MONTH  30,  1876, 

Business  Meetings. — Every  human  or- 
ganization depends  for  its  existence  upon 
certain  concessions  and  restrictions  by  which 
those  compacting  together  agree  to  be  bound. 
Law  implies  order,  symmetry,  continuity. 
The  processes  of  the  material  universe  enforce 
this  truth,  so  that  we  are  surrounded  on  all 
sides  with  evidences  of  its  necessity. 

In  our  social  compacts,  for  whatever  pur- 
pose the  measure  of  efficiency  they  attain, 
depends  largely  upon  the  degree  of  adherence 
manifested  by  individuals.  If  there  is  a  will- 
ingness to  abide  by  the  rules  and  regulations 
agreed  upon,  there  will  be  the  same  certainty 
of  growth  in  the  whole  body  that  is  witnessed 
in  the  operations  of  nature.  But  to  realize 
this  growth  there  must  be  both  unity  of  pur- 
pose and  of  action — this  can  only  be  secured 
by  each  one  filling  up  his  or  her  special  allot- 
ment. 

When  the  returning  Israelites,  under  the 
leadership  of  Nehemiah,  set  to  work  to  re- 
pair the  ruins  of  their  beloved  city,  each  man 
built  up  before  his  own  house,  and  so  the 
walls  that  enclosed  Jerusalem  were  restored 
to  their  former  strength  and  solidity. 

There  is  a  growing  tendency  among  us  to 
call  in  question  the  wholesome  restraints  and 
requisitions  of  the  discipline  under  which, 
with  such  modifications  as  from  time  to  time 
have  been  iound  necessary,  the  Society  of 
Friends,  as  a  religious  denomination,  has 
heretofore  conducted  its  business  transactions. 
There  is  also  a  freedom  of  expression  in  our 
meetings  for  business  that  was  scarcely  known 
in  former  times.  The  general  participation 
of  the  younger  members,  which  is  infusing  an 
element  of  vitality  through  the  veins  and 
arter"e3  of  the  whole  body,  though  it  quick- 


ens the  pulse  and  hastens  the  step,  needs  tl 
be  kept  within  the  boundaries  of  wise  rtj 
straint.  This  cannot  be  done  unless  there  il 
a  perfect  understanding  maintained  and  :! 
respect  both  for  theVxperienee  of  age  and  fol 
the  intuitions  and  promptings  of  health) I 
vigorous  youth  eucounaged. 

With  this  interflowing  of  thought  and  feell 
ing  as  the  animating  principle  of  our  liven 
wise  counsels  are  more  certain  to  prevail  an<! 
harmony  and  concert  of  action  to  be  pro 
moted* 

But  there  must  be  an  ever- watchful  spiri 
cultivated,  if  we  would  avoid  that  harsl 
judgment  and  invidious  criticism  which  doe 
so  much  to  destroy  confidence  in  each  other 

It  is  the  part  of  wisdom,  indeed  it  is  oui 
solemn  duty  as  members  of  the  same  religion 
family,  to  withhold  from  publicity  all  sue] 
matters  as  involve  personal  feeling,  or  what 
ever  tends  to  bias  or  prejudice  the  mind 
There  is  a  want  of  reticence  sometimes  appa 
rent  in  this  respect  that  needs  to  be  reformer 
both  in  regard  to  our  business  meetings  anc 
the  committees  appointed  therein.  We  noi 
unfrequently  hear  the  query,  "  What  was  th< 

concern  of  at  your  late  Monthly  Meet 

ing?"  from  the  lips  of  those  who  are  no 
members  of  our  religious  Society  and  hav ! 
no  right  to  the  information.  Without  taking 
thought,  the  inquiry  is  answered,  often  to  th< 
prejudice  of  the  individual  who  carried  thu 
matter  to  the  meeting,  and  always  to  the  hur 
of  the  whole  body. 

We  are  not  in  any  sense  a  secret  Society 
yet  our  affairs,  like  those  of  a  well-regulated 
family,  belong  to  ourselves,  and  it  is  equalb 
a  breach  of  good  faith  to  make  them  common 
property  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 

Our  concern  i3  that  we  be  more  guarded  ii 
this  matter,  and  not  by  thoughtless  babble 
over  what  transpires  in  our  business  meetings! 
seal  the  lips  of  the  wise  and  prudent  amonfJ 
us,  whose  cool  heads,  clear  judgment,  ami 
deep  religious  experience  eminently  qualifjl 
them  to  guide  and  direct  the  affairs  of  thw 
Society. 

Woman's  Congress. — The  Fourth  Conj 
gress  of  the  Association  for  the  Advancemen 
of  Woman  will  be  held  in  St.  George's  Hall  j 
Thirteenth  and  Arch  streets,  Philadelphia 
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on  the  4th,  5th  and  6th  of  Tenth  month,  the 
daily  sessions  to  begin  10.30  A.  M.,  2  and  7 
P.  M.  If  the  many  subjects  likely  to  be  con- 
sidered and  discussed  on  this  occasion  are 
handled  with  suitable  digaity  and  calmness, 
the  thoughtful  friends  of  the  true  progress  of 
woman  will  find  this  a  very  interesting  occa- 
sion. 


MARRIED. 

SULLIVAN  —  ROGERS. — On  Third-day,  Ninth 
uonth  5lh,  1876,  under  the  care  of  Chester  Monthly 
Meeting,  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  parents, 
Inear  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  Joseph  T.  Sullivan,  for- 
merly of  Sandy  Spring,  Md.,  and  Sarah  C.  Rogers, 
df  Moorestown. 


DIED. 

BARBER. — On   Fifth-day,    Ninth    month  14th, 
|1876,  Henry  A.  Barber,  in  the  56th  year  of  his  age; 
i  member  of  Green  Street  Monthly  Meeting. 
ROLLINGS  WORTH. — On  the  evening  of  the  4th 
itfnst.,  Walter  L.,  son  of  Charles  R  and  Sarah  L. 
Collingsworth,  aged  13  years. 
HURLEY.— On  Sixth-day,  the  15th  of  Ninth  mo., 
876,  after  a  lingering  illness  which  he  bore  with 
edpnristian   patience    and    resignation,   Aaron  A. 
3urley,  in  the  68th  year  of  his  age;   a  member  of 
Spruce  Street  Monthly  Meeting,  Philadelphia. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
CENTENNIAL  NOTES. 
No.  18. 

INDIA  AT   THE  EXPOSITION. 

I  stood  longingly  on  the  shores  of  the 
Ufted  Sea,  many  months  ago,  and  as  the  splen- 
did peninsula  and  Oriental  steamers  of  Eng- 
and  went  dashing  onward  past  us  toward  the 
[adian  empire,  I  wished  that  I,  too,  might  go 
;o  this  realm  of  a  vanishing  grandeur  and 
lee  the  ruins  of  the  old  before  the  new  covers 
e$ind  displaces  the  civilization  of  the  Hindoo. 
But  it  was  not  so  written,  and  we  stifled  this 
erupting  impulse,  and  turned  backward  to 
%use  among  the  ruins  of  old  Egypt,  which 
ire  enduring  memorials  of  another  theology, 
1D)inother  philosophy,  another  civilization. 
)\\  But,  though  we  could  not  go  to  India,  lo  ! 
[ndia  comes  to  us  to-day  with  antique  relics ; 
vith  costly  jems;  with  gold  and  silver;  with 
"hand  wrought  carpets;  with  shawls  of  great 
D")rice;  with  elaborate  photographic  picturing 
fy|)f  costumes  and  of  customs,  of  varieties  of 
jaste  and  varieties  of  race,  of  rock-hewn  tem- 
)le  and  sculptured  idol ;  with  rude  agricul- 
ural  implements,  and  with  specimens  of  the 
ich  products  which  a  tropic  clime  and  a 
dndly  soil  can  give  to  man. 
D   "Have  you  seen  the  feet  of  Buddha?'  in- 
'  juires  a  friend ;  and,  alas  !  I  have  to  answer 
hat  Buddha's  feet,  as  well  as  all  the  rest  of 


his  august  person,  are  utterly  unknown  to 
me;  and  then  immediately  direct  my  course 
to  that  portion  of  the  British  space  in  the 
Main  Building  which  has  been  set  apart  for 
India,  and  give  my  attention  to  the  very 
ancient-looking  sculptures  which  have  made 
this  long  journey  for  our  instruction  and  edi 
fication.  Let  none  accuse  me  of  base  idol- 
atry when  I.  say  that  I  bowed  down  very  low 
before  the  sacred  footprints  (for  they  are 
surely  not  solid  feet),  arid  that  I  also  made 
obeisance  to  the  fragmentary  relics  of  Bud- 
dhist temples  which  accompany  them.  These 
sculptures  are  taken  mainly  from  the  Amra- 
vati  Tope,  which  is  situated  on  the  bank  of 
the  Kistoa  river  in  Guntoor,  Madras,  which 
was  discovered  in  1797  by  Colonel  Mackenzie. 
The  sculptures  were  excavated  in  1840  by 
Sir  Walter  Elliot,  and  their  history  is  to  be 
found,  says  the  catalogue,  in  Ferguson's 
"  Tree  and  Serpent  Worship."  The  worship 
of  the  sacred  feet  or  footprints  is  one  of  the 
favorite  forms  of  Vishnuism  at  the  present 
day  ;  and  I  find  it  stated  that  one  at  least 
of  the  Vishnu  temples  is  wholly  devoted  to 
this  form  of  idolatry. 

Doubtless  the  strangely  complicated  and 
elaborate  mythology  of  the  Hindoos  furnished 
innumerable  subjects  both  for  painting  and 
sculpture,  but.  these  arts  never  arrived  at  any 
degree  of  excellence  among  them,  though  the 
productions  were  numerous  "  Painting," 
says  Elphinstone*,  "is  still  in  the  lowest  stage. 
Walls  of  houses  are  often  painted  in  water 
colors  and  sometimes  in  oils.  The  subjects 
are  mythology,  battles,  processions,  wrest'ers, 
male  and  female  figures  and  animals,  with  no 
landscape,  or,  at  best,  a  tree  or  two  or  a  build 
ing,  stuck  in  without  any  knowledge  of  pros- 
pective or  any  attention  to  light  and  shade." 
All  temples  were  covered  iuwardly,  and  when 
not  caves,  externally  also,  with  statues  and 
high  reliefs,  executed  as  an  illustration  of 
their  astonishing  religious  ideas.  But  none 
of  these  indicate  any  accurate  knowledge  of 
anatomy,  as  indeed,  who  could  have  any  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  the  structure  of  fabul- 
ous monsters  and  idol  gods. 

Says  Henry  Beveridge,  in  his  "  History  of 
India,"  "  It  would  be  ludicrous  to  institute 
any  comparison  between  the  best  of  Indian 
sculptures  and  those  which  in  Europe  rank 
only  as  second-rate.  One  great  obstacle  in 
India  has  arisen  from  the  nature  of  the  ob- 
jects represented.  In  Greece,  the  deities, 
however  great  the  attributes  ascribed  to  them, 
had  human  shapes,  and  the  artist  had  only 
to  select  from  models  which  were  constantly 
under  his  eye,  and  make  them  ideally  per- 
fect.   The  Indian  artist  had  a  very  different 
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task.  The  objects  which  he  had  to  repre- 
sent were  mere  monsters  of  incongruous 
shapes,  and  often  of  hideous  aspects.  To 
give  them  an  attractive  appearance  was  im- 
possible, and  he  was  not  even  permitted  to 
attempt  it,  since  the  more  repulsive  they 
were  the  better  did  they  accord  with  the 
popular  belief."  These  friendly  apologies 
apply  equally  to  the  carvings  and  sculptures 
of  the  Chinese  and  the  Japanese,  and  yet 
how  exquisite  are  some  of  their  ludicrous 
combinations  of  monsters. 

The  Hindoo  creed  seems  to  have  been 
founded  upon  ideas  much  more  elevated  and 
conformable  to  reason  and  to  nature  than  the 
many  revolting  features  of  modern  Hindoo- 
ism  would  lead  us  to  imagine.  In  the  written 
books,  the  Vedas,  to  which  they  point  as 
their  final  appeal  in  all  matters  of  faith  or 
of  religious  observance,  Sanscript  scholars 
find  many  texts  in  which  a  pure  monotheism 
is  taught.  Thus,  it  is  again  and  again  stated 
that  "  there  is  in  truth  but  one  Deity,  the 
Supreme  Spirit,  the  Lord  of  the  universe, 
whose  work  is  the  universe."  The  ascription 
to  this  sovereign  Deity  of  the  three  undoubted 
attributes  of  Omnipotence — those  of  Creator, 
Preserver  and  Destroyer,  must  have  given 
rise  to  the  Hindoo  trinity  Brama,  Vishnu 
and  Siva.  The  innumerable  deities  of  their 
Pantheon  seem  to  be  only  repetitions  of  the 
members  of  this  triad  under  new  names  and 
forms.  All  things  which  seemed  to  be  the 
bringers  of  good  to  the  earth,  the  sun,  the 
moon,  the  great  river,  the  clouds-  and  rain, 
the  sublime  hosts  of  the  starry  firmament,  the 
principle  of  human  love  and  the  principle  of 
justice  which  dooms  transgressors',  were  all 
joined  to  the  objects  of  worship,  and  all 
honored  with  statues  and  with  temples  ;  and 
thus  monotheism  grew  into  a  cruel  and  com- 
plicated idolatry. 

Strangely  enough,  there  are  related  to  have 
been  conflicts  and  wars  in  the  Hindoo  hea- 
ven ;  a  flood  upon  the  earth  which  destroyed 
all  the  children  of  men  except  a  few  special 
favorites  of  divinity;  conflicts  of  the  divini- 
ties with  giants  and  demons,  and  many  mira- 
cles wrought  by  supposed  incarnations  of  the 
gods.  Maria  Graham,  who,  in  1809,  paid  a 
visit  to  a  reputed  saint,  who  was  supposed  to 
be  an  incarnation  of  Ganesa,  the  remover  of 
difficulties,  thus  describes  the  circumstance: 

"  The  whole  place  looked  dirty,  and  every 
window  was  crowded  with  well-fed,  sleek 
Brahmins,  who  doubtless  take  great  care  of 
the  Deo's  revenues.  We  found  his  little  god- 
ship  seated  in  a  mean  veranda  on  a  low 
wooden  seat,  not  any  way  distinguished  from 
other  children,  but  by  an  anxious  wildness  of 
the  eye,  said  to  be  occasioned  by  the  quantity 
of  opium  which  he  is  daily  made  to  swallow. 


He  is  not  allowed  to  play  with  other  boy 
nor  is  he  permitted  to  speak  any  languaj 
but  Sanscript,  that  he  may  not  converse  wii 
any  but  the  Brahmins.  He  received  us  vei 
politely,  and  saidlhe  was  always  pleased 
see  English  people.  \  After  some  con versatio 
which  a  Brahmin  interpreted,  we  took  leav 
and  were  presented  \j  his  divine  hand  wii 
almonds  and  sugar  candy,  perfumed  wii 
asafcetida,  and  he  received  in  return  a  han< 
ful  of  rupees." 

But  who  was  the  Buddha,  and  why  a: 
his  rocky  footprints  objects  of  adoration 
According  to  the  conclusions  of  the  most  pri 
found  Orientalists,  the  founder  of  the  Bu> 
dhist  doctrine  was  born  of  royal  parents 
the  capital  city  of  Kapilavastou,  at  the  fo 
of  the  mountains  of  Nepaul,  in  Central  I 
dia,  about  the  seventh  century  before  Chrif 
He  was  distinguished  by  physical,  intellej 
tual  and  moral  perfections,  and  was  marrh 
to  a  beautiful  and  virtuous  wife.  Surround* 
by  every  element  of  happiness  and  eve: 
earthly  good  which  mortal  man  might  cra\ 
he  aspired  to  a  life  of  greater  perfection,  k 
his  father's  palace,  gave  hta  rich  dress  to  i 
hunter  in  exchange  for  mean  garments,  an 
sought  religious  counsel  from  eminent  Bra 
mins.    But  their  teachings  did  not  satisfy  1: 
aspirations,  and  he  retired  for  six  years  in 
the  wilderness,  seeking  by  meditation  ail 
prayer  as  well  as  by  the  practice  of  mar 
austerities,  to  arrive  at  the  truth  to  solve  tli 
mysteries  of  life,  death,  sin,  goodness  ai 
wisdom.    At  length,  in  his  36th  year,  t 
peace  of  conviction  rested  upon  his  spirit,  an 
he  felt  himself  gifted  with  the  divine  ligli; 
that  he  was  the  Buddha,  that  is,  the  perfi 
sage.    His  ministry,  which  continued  for r 
years,  combatted  many  of  the  principles  \' 
Brahmanism,  and  was  characterized  by  a\ 
treme  simplicity.    He  taught  the  necessii; 
of  a  pure  and  righteous  life,  of  the  practi 
of  every  amiable  virtue,  of  the  pursuit 
knowledge,  of  energy,  patience  and  charri; 
holding  up  to  mankind  the  rest  which  1 
patient  aspirant  after  the  divine  perfection 
would  attain  when  the  conflict  of  life  ceasi; 
Then,  for  the  purified  soul  is  reserved  ther<it 
and  peace  of  Nerwana,  a  return  to  the  ssu\\ 
creative  Spirit  which  gave  it  forth,  or, 
some  interpret  the  teachings  of  the  Indi  i 
sage,  annihilation.    The  doctrines  of  Buddj 
spread  over  all  India,  and  for  several  a\\ 
turies  were  tolerated  by  the  Brahmins,  fit 
at  length  they  endured  a  long  continued  p<| 
secution,  which  resulted  in  the  extinction^ 
this  faith  in  the  land  of  its  origin. 

It  is  stated  that  during  the  period  of  p 
secution,  when  the  Buddhists  were  driv 
from  the  cities,  they  retired  among  the  h: 
of  the  west,  and  there  constructed  the  cs 
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temples,  which  for  number,  vastness,  and 
a|  elaborate  structure  are  among  the  wonders  of 
the  world.  The  person  of  Buddha  was  never 
deified,  and  the  images  of  him  which  were 
placed  in  the  temples  are  merely  commemo- 
rative of  him,  not  objects  of  worship.  His 
sinless  and  dedicated  life  is  held  up  as  a  type 
of  the  perfection  to  which  man,  through 
faithful  strivings,  through  meditation  and 
prayer,  may  attain.  The  superstitions  and 
corruptions  which,  through  ignoranoe,  have 
been  mingled  with  the  Buddhist  creed,  seem 
to  have  no  more  warrant  from  the  example 
and  doctrine  of  the  Indian  teacher  than 
have  the  innumerable  perversions  of  the 
Christian  faith  from  the  life  and  from  the  ut- 
terances of  the  gracious  One  who,  eighteen 
hundred  years  ago,  preached  holiness  and 
purity  to  degenerate  Israel. 

I  turn  next  to  the  stand  of  photographs, 
which   give  visible  representation  to  the 
tribes  and  various  castes  of  the  great  Indian 
Empire.    "The  best  physical  type  of  the 
Hindoo,"  says  Beveridge,  "  is  found  in  the 
upper  basin  of  the  Ganges.    He  is  of  tall 
stature,  well  formed,  and  has  a  complexion 
which,  though  tanned,  may>still  be  designa- 
ted fair.    Here  he  also  excels  in  those  quali- 
li  ties  which  seem  to  be,  in  a  great  measure, 
Blithe  result  of  physical  constitution,  and  is  of 
in  a  bold,  manly  spirit.    Occupying  the  tracts 
JD  in  which  his  race  are  understood  to  have 
tli  fixed  their  earliest  settlement,  he  may  proba- 
wi  bly  owe  part  of  his  superiority  to  his  greater 
tl|  purity  of  descent  from  the  original  stock ; 
mi  but  a  more  adequate  cause  of  it  may  be 
found  in  the  possession  of  a  climate  better 
fitted  to  develop  the  human  frame,  and  in  the 
\i  intimate  relations  into  which  he  was  early 
brought  with  conquerors  from  the  West.'' 

  "The  Bengalee,  though  undoubt- 

i  edly  belonging  to  the  same  original  stock, 
looks  as  if  he  had  been  dwarfed.  His  stature 
is  diminutive  and  slender,  his  complexion  of 
a  darker  hue,  and  his  whole  appearance 

effeminate."    u  The  Hindoo  of  the 

Deccan  varies  much  in  different  localities, 
sometimes  approaching  the  higher,  but  more 
frequently  degenerating  into  the  lower,  phy- 
sical type." 

The  northern  Hindoos  subsist  principally 
upon  unleavened  wheaten  bread,  the  Benga- 
lee on  rice,  and  the  dwellers  in  the  Deccan 
on  pulse  and  the  inferior  grains. 

Another  series  of  photographs,  conve- 
niently arranged  on  a  stand,  gives  an  idea  of 
the  elaborate  and  beautiful  architecture  of 
the  ancient  temples.  I  should  say,  after 
glancing  over  these,  that  the  idea  of  beauty 
and  grace  was  more  mingled  with  the  myths 
of  India  than  with  those  of  Egypt.  Fergu- 
son says  of  Hindoo  architecture  :  "  It  stands 


so  completely  alone,  so  entirely  separate  from 
the  other  forms  of  architecture  of  the  world, 
that  it  cannot  well  be  compared  with  any  of 
them  without  the  risk  of  false  and  erroneous 
impressions  being  conveyed,  more  likely  to 
mislead  than  to  instruct.  It  does  not,  how- 
ever, possess  either  the  solid  grandeur  and 
simple  magnificence  of  the  Egyptian  style, 
or  any  of  that  sublime  aspiration  after  eter- 
nity that  strikes  with  awe  every  visitor  to 
the  valley  of  the  Nile.  It  would  be  as  rea- 
sonable to  compare  the  Indian  epics  and 
dramas  with  those  of  Homer  and  Sophocles, 
as  to  compare  the  Indian  style  of  architec- 
ture with  the  refined  elegance  and  intel- 
lectual superiority  of  the  Parthenon  and 
other  great  works  of  Greece.  Probably  a 
nearer  comparison  might  be  instituted  « ith 
the  Gothic  styles  of  the  Middle  Ages;  yet, 
while  possessing  the  same  rich  irregularity 
and  defiance  of  all  rule,  it  wants  the  bold 
manliness  of  style  and  loftiness  of  aspiration 
which  dignifies  even  the  rudest  attempts  of 
those  enthusiastic  religionists.  Though  defi- 
cient in  these  respects,  the  Indian  styles  are 
unrivaled  for  patient  elaboration  of  the  de- 
tails, which  are  always  designed  with  ele- 
gance, and  always  executed  with  care.  The 
very  extent  of  ornamentation  produces  feel- 
ings of  astonishment,  and  the  smaller  exam- 
ples are  always  pleasing  from  the  elegance  of 
the  parts  and  the  appropriateness  of  the 
whole.  In  no  styles  is  the  last  characteristic 
more  marked  than  in  those  of  India ;  for, 
whether  the  architects  had  to  uphold  a  moun- 
tain of  rock,  or  the  airiest  dome,  or  merely 
an  ornamental  screenwork,  in  all  instances 
the  pillars  are  exactly  proportioned  to  the 
work  they  have  to  do,  and  the  ornaments  are 
equally  suited  to  the  apparent  strength  or 
lightness  of  effect  which  the  position  of  the 
mass  seems  to  require.  No  affectation  and 
no  imitation  of  other  styles  ever  interfere  to 
prevent  the  purpose  like  expression  of  every 
part,  and  the  effect  consequently  is  always 
satisfactory  and  pleasing;  and,  when  the  ex- 
tent is  sufficient,  produces  many  of  the  best 
and  highest  modes  of  expression  of  which 
the  art  of  architecture  is  anywhere  capable." 

The  rock-cut  temples  are  the  earliest  speci- 
mens, and  these  are  accounted  to  be  of 
Buddhist  origin,  being  appropriate  for  the 
Brahminical  worship  after  the  expulsion  or 
extermination  of  the  Buddhists. 

The  India  plow,  which  is  just  at  hand,  is 
much  like  that  of  Tunis,  retaining  the  primi- 
tive form,  and  consisting  mainly  of  a  wooden 
beam  bent  at  its  lower  extremity  into  a  kind 
of  share,  shod  with  iron,  and  unprovided 
with  coulter  to  cut  a  furrow,  or  with  mould- 
board  to  turn  it  over.  There  is  great  waste 
of  power  in  using  this  rude  implement,  one 
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pair  of  cattle  being  always  quite  exhausted 
after  three  hours'  work. 

The  valuable  plant  products  of  India  are 
neatly  displayed  by  means  of  specimens  and 
by  a  series  of  pictures.  I  notice  among  them 
seventy-five  specimens  of  tea,  one  of  which 
consists  of  little  gray  balls,  like  allspice  in 
size,  labeled  tea  buds,  and  twenty  of  coffee. 
Then  there  are  spices  of  every  kind,  and 
cereals  and  seeds  in  long  array,  and  seventy 
specimens  of  rice,  differing  widely  in  color, 
size,  and  apparent  purity.  Cotton,  sugar, 
indigo  and  opium  are  important  products  of 
India  ;  and  the  mulberry  on  which  the  silk- 
worm is  fed  occupies  a  prominent  place. 
There  is  a  very  full  exhibit  of  raw  silk  and 
cocoons,  of  silk  thread  of  three  kinds,  of 
floss  silk  dyed  in  various  colors,  of  plain  and 
figured  silk  fabrics,  and  of  garments  both  for 
men  and  women. 

We  pause  a  moment  to  take  note  of  shoes, 
splendid  with  gold  embroidery,  and  of  the 
lace,  gauze,  and  other  fabrics,  also  embroid- 
ered with  gold.  The  jewelry,  fans,  leather 
work  and  sun  shades ;  the  elegant  lacquered 
ware  ;  the  models  of  state  carriage,  passenger 
cart,  palanquin  and  luggage  cart,  and  the 
very  rich  Sikh  saddle  of  green  velvet  with 
gold  trappings,  all  claim  a  share  of  atten- 
tion. 

The  gold  and  silver  work  is  of  complicated 
and  elaborate  patterns,  and  when  we  inquire 
of  the  attendant  if  it  is  made  by  the  re- 
poussee  process  we  are  reminded  that  the 
artist- workmen  of  Iadia  were  the  firat  to  de- 
vise this  difficult  art. 

The  exhibit  of  earthenware  seemed  to  me 
very  meagre,  and  I  should  suppose,  from 
what  is  presented,  that  the  ceramic  art  has 
quite  gone  to  sleep  in  this  land. 

Shawls  and  scarfs  of  Cashmere  always  at- 
tract the  admiring  notice  of  those  who  love 
rich  and  costly  attire,  and  here  are  some  ele 
gant  specimens,  all  for  sale  at  good  round 
prices. 

Pushm,  or  shawl-wool,  properly  so  called, 
is  the  downy  substance  growing  next  the 
skin  and  under  the  thick  hair  of  the  goats 
inhabiting  Thibet  and  other  elevated  regions 
to  the  north  of  the  Himalayas.  It  is  of 
three  colors — white,  drab,  and  dark  gray — 
and  is  cut  once  a  year.  If  not  shorn  as  the 
summer  advances,  the  animals  themselves 
find  means  to  rub  off  the  wool. 

The  fine  sheep's  wool  which  supplies  many 
of  the  looms  of  India  is  far  inferior  in  soft- 
ness, and  other  desirable  qualities,  to  the 
shawl  goat's  down. 

The  mineral  resources  of  India  are  hinted 
in  the  exhibit  of  specimens  of  iron,  coal  and 
salt;^  the  materials  for  pottery  and  for  glass- 
making;  the  many  specimens  of  graphite; 


the  ores  of  copper  and  of  lead,  with  some 
polished  gems  of  malachite ;  the  ores  of  tin 
and  the  golden  saads ;  and  a  long  array  of 
minerals  good  in  the  arts  and  good  for  offici 
nal  purposes. 

The  inlaid  wora  in  wood  and  in  marble  is 
of  great  beauty  arid  excellence.  The  art  is 
said  to  have  been  imported  into  Scinde  from 
Persia  about  one  hundred  years  ago;  and 
some  workmen  who  had  acquired  the  trade 
brought  their  skill  and  their  work  to  Bombay 
about  forty  years  later,  whence  it  spread  to 
other  places.  The  skill  of  the  artisan  is 
now  merely  directed  to  copying  certain 
standard  patterns  derived  from  Persia,  new 
combinations  being  seldom  attempted.  The 
work  is  composed  of  ivory,  samber  horn — 
which  is  green — sandal  wood,  ebony,  sappan 
-—wood  which  is  of  a  rich  burnt  sienna  color 
— and  tin.  There  are  two  specimens  of  Koft- 
gari  ware — steel  inlaid  with  gold —which  de 
serve  a  share  of  attention.  The  pattern  on 
the  steel  is  engraved  by  the  hand  with  a  fine 
pointed  tool,  and  the  gold  is  drawn  out  intc 
a  very  thin  wire,  which  is  laid  into  the  de 
sign  so  engraved.  This  is  next  scraped  to 
an  exact  level,  the  article  exposed  to  moder 
ate  amount  of  heat,  taken  from  the  fire,  and 
polished  with  a  smooth  stone.  This  work 
was  formerly  much  u?ed  in  the  decoration  ol 
arms,  but  is  now  mainly  applied  to  articles  ol 
fancy. 

As  I  glance  once  more  at  the  photographic 
pictures  of  stately  groves  of  palm,  of  tropic 
forest  depths,  of  beauteous  cascades  plunging 
down  from  the  solemn  heights,  and  of  the 
pyramidal  temples  of  wonder  carved  frorr 
the  solid  rock,  I  think  of  the  rhythmic  lines 
of  the  poet-traveler  :  * 
11  Tbe  Poet  came  to  the  Land  of  the  East 

When  Spring  was  in  the  air ; 
The  Earth  was  dressed  for  a  wedding  feast 

So  young  she  seemed  and  fair: 
And  the  Poet  knew  the  Land  of  the  East — 

His  soul  was  native  there. 

"All  things  to  him  were  the  visible  forms 

Of  early  and  precious  dreams — 
Familiar  visions  that  mocked  his  quest 

Beside  the  Western  streams, 
Or  gleamed  in  the  gold  of  the  clouds,  unrolled, 

In  the  sunset's  dying  beams. 

"  He  looked  above  in  the  cloudless  calm, 

And  the  Sun  sat  on  his  throne  ; 
The  breath  of  gardens,  deep  in  balm, 

Was  all  about  him  blown, 
And  a  brother  to  him  was  the  princely  Palm, 

For  he  cannot  live  alone." 

S.  R. 


THE  METRIC  SYSTEM. 

For  the  sake  of  those  who  desire  a  reforo 
which  would  facilitate  the  business  of  th<; 
world,  and  simplify  the  work  of  education  t< 
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some  extent,  we  give  this  tabular  statement 
of  the  Metric  or  Decimal  System  of  weights 
and  measures.  •*  Considered  merely  as  a 
labor  saving  machine,"  said  John  Quincy 
Adams,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
'  it  is  a  new  power  offered  to  man,  incompar- 
ably greater  than  that  which  he  has  acquired 
by  the  new  agency  he  has  given  to  steam." 

LENGTH. 


10  milli-meters  make  1  centi-meter 


L0  centi-meters 
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L0  meters 
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Any  one  who  will  try  to  write  dcwn  the 
lommon  tables  of  long  measure,  cubic  meas- 


ure, liquid  measure,  dry  measure,  avoirdupois 
weight,  troy  weight  and  apothecaries'  weight, 
also  the  cubical  contents  of  the  measures  of 
capacity,  and  the  weight  of  water  each  one 
holds,  and  the  weight  of  a  cubic  inch,  foot, 
etc.,  of  water,  may  learn  why  the  Metric  Sys- 
tem is  coming  into  universal  use. 


Selected  for  the  Intelligencer. 
ADVANTAGE  OF  YEARS. 

"You  are  getting  into  years — yep,  tut  the 
years  are  getting  into  you — the  ripe,  rich 
years,  the  genial,  mellow  years,  the  lusty, 
luscious  year3. 

"One  by  one  the  crudities  of  your  youth 
are  falling  off  from  you,  of  vanity,  the  ego- 
tism, the  bewilderment,  the  uncertaiLty. 
Nearer  and  nearer  you  are  approaching  your- 
self'; you  are  consolidating  your  forces;  yen 
are  becoming  master  of  the  situation. 

"On  the  ruins  of  shattered  plans  you  find 
your  vantage-ground.  Your  broken  hopes, 
your  thwarted  purposes,  your  defeated  aspi- 
rations become  a  staff  of  strength  by  which 
you  mount  to  sublimer  heights.  With  self- 
possession  and  self-command  of  all  things, 
the  title  deed  of  creation  forfeited,  is  re- 
claimed. The  king  has  come  to  his  own 
again.  Earth  and  sea  and  sky  pour  out  their 
largeness  of  love.  All  the  crowds  pass  down 
to  lay  their  treasures  at  your  feet." 

Happy  would  it  be  for  many  of  us  who  are 
now  traveling  "  the  downward  hill  of  life 
could  we  but  realize  the  deep  feeling  and  the 
upward  aspirations  embodied  .in  the  above 
beautiful  extract.  E. 


CENTENNIAL  ODE. 


BY  HENRY  C.  HALLOWELL. 


An  Hundred  Years  !  and  Nature,  never  old, 
Still,  day  by  day,  orders  her  myriad  works. 
The  sun  rolls  on  in  flaming  splendor,  from 
Air  and  earth  and  water  calling  forth  the 
Innumerable  mysteries  of  life  ; 
The  moon  gilds  grassy  slope  and  wild  ra?ine 
And  restless  sea  ;  all  the  stars  of  heaven 
Rise  and  set  and  rise  again  ;  rivers  flow, 
Bringing  the  drift  and  pebbles  from  the  far, 
Snow-mantled  mountains;  Ocean's  bosom  swells 
And  sinks;  the  seasons  change,  and  all  moves  on 
As  in  the  years  gone  by. 

A  Century, 
In  the  lor  g  ages  of  Creation's  course, 
Is  but  the  flash  of  passing  bird,  tbe  swing 
Of  pendulum,  the  ripple  of  a  wave. 
Ten  thousand  thousand  y^ars  has  Nature's  force 
Transformed  the  elements,  and  carrying  on 
A  vas',  diversified,  ordained  plan, 
Prepared  this  home  for  occupation  ; 
Has  embellished  it  with  beau.ies  countless 
As  the  glittering  Lands  on  AXiic's  desett. 

And  still  through  ages  numberless  to  come 
Will  silent,  slow,  unerring  energy 
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Work  out  new  loveliness  for  coming  man. 
Wild  hurricanes  will  sweep  o'er  earth  ;  her  face 
Will  seem  all  scarred  and  torn  and  bleeding; 
To  the  imperfect  vision,  Chaos  reigns ; 
Yet  all  is  part  of  one  grand  scheme  for  good, 
As  Earth  puts  on  her  fairest  robe  of  green, 
Bedecked  with  jewels,  after  summer  storm. 

But  where  are  those  who,  on  the  day  which  we 
With  patriot  instincts  celebrate,  fulfilled 
Their  varied  duties?    The  venerable 
Sires  long  since  have  rested  from  their  labors ; 
The  stalwart  men  and  noble  mother^  gave 
Their  life-work  to  their  kind,  and  sank  to  sleep  ; 
The  bibe  became  a  busy,  boisterous  boy, 
O.  romping  girl,  with  merry,  sparkling  eye, 
A  ad  by  degrees  assumed  the  cares  of  life, 
And  toiled,  and  mourned,  and  smiled,  then  it,  too, 
slept. 

All  who  looked  abroad  that  day  on  Nature 
Now  rest  beneath  the  swelling  grassy  waves 
0;  their  last  home. 

Bat  yet  to  us  they  live ! 
Man  passes  to  his  rest  and  seems  to  die 
And  be  forgotten,  but  his  deeds  remain. 
The  learned  tell  us  that  there  is  no  waste 
Of  force  in  Nature's  wise  economy — 
Tuat  every  motion  is  but  vital  power 
Coeval  with  the  origin  of  things. 
So  every  act  of  kindness,  every  word 
Of  love,  each  gentle  ministering  to 
The  wants  and  pains  and  sorrows  of  our  kind, 
Lives  in  a  gentler  race,  a  nobler  line. 
A  virtuous  and  chivalric  father, 
A  mother  true  to  noble  womanhood, 
Leave  in  successive  ages,  far  remote, 
Traces  of  goodness  and  undying  worth. 
No  life  so  humble  but  it  makes  its  mark 
For  good  or  ill,  but  helps  to  shape  ia  slight 
Degree,  the  form  and  manners  of  the  age, 
As  grain  by  grain  the  tiny  insect  rears 
The  eoral  continents  in  tropic  seas. 

What  is  the  lesson,  then,  for  us  to  learn, 

In  looking  through  the  long  array  of  years 

That  stretch  in  hazy  distance  down  the  Past? 

Is  it  not  to  gird  the  armor  of  true 

Manhood,  energy  and  faith  upon  us, 

Not  satisfied  to  idly  drift  along 

The  stream  of  life,  but,  taking  up  our  work, 

Acknowledge  each  his  debt  to  country,  race? 

Nobly  we  commemorate  the  virtues 

Of  ancestral  worth,  by  honest  actions, 

By  elevated  thoughts,  by  purer  lives, 

By  gentle  courtesy,  by  liberal  deeds, 

By  earnest  trust  in  virtue,  valor,  truth. 

Although  at  times  the  outlook  o'er  the  world 
Is  darkened  by  the  prevalence  of  wrong; 
Although  the  anxious  heart  grows  faint  and  sick 
While  waiting  the  approach  of  brighter  day; 
Although  the  lover  of  his  race  well  nigh 
Despairs  of  man's  regeneration  ;  yet 
As  certain  as  the  light  of  coming  dawn 
Is  progress  to  a  higher,  better  life. 

He  who  has  watched  from  lofty  mountain  peak 
The  eddying  of  the  mist  that  shrouds  the  vale, 
Kuows  that  its  tossinprs  mark  a  plastic  power 
That  soon  shall  mould  to  drifting,  fleecy  clouds, 
The  exhalations  from  the  marshy  shore; 
So  shall  the  light  of  coming  ages  show, 
Beneath  the  faults  and  errorj  of  to-day, 
A  glorious  heritage  of  Truth  and  Good. 


The  past  returns  no  more  I    With  Hope  and  Trust 
We  face  the  future!,  striving  for  the  best; 
And  so  we  offer  tolthe  coming  years, 
The  era  that  begias  to-day,  our  Hymn. 

Hail !  0  new  and  happy  time  ! 

Welcome  to  this  world  of  ours  ! 
Welcome  to  the  Winter's  rime ! 

Welcome  to  the  Summer  flowers  ! 

Though  no  mortal  eye  may  scan 
All  the  threads  of  joy  and  sorrow 

That  diversify  thy  plan 

As  thou  greetest  each  to-morrow  ; 

Though  the  eyes  that  sparkle  now 
Ere  thy  close  may  shut  forever; 

Though  the  fair,  the  manly  brow 
Gain  the  wreath  that  fideth  never ; 

Calmly  in  thn  thought  we'll  rest, 

While  we  humbly  give  thee  greeting — 

All  is  ordered  for  the  best, 

Thus  the  woof  of  life  completing. 

As  the  ages  roll  away, 

Other  forms  in  turn  Will  meet  thee  ; 
Fairer  scenes,  a  brighter  day, 

Nobler  races  still  will  greet  thee  ! 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  CLOUDS. 

Whenever,  on  acaount  of  some  topographi 
circumstances,  the  sun  heats  any  locality  off 
the  surface  of  the  earth  more  than  the  sul 1 
rounding  region,  a  gentle  current  or  column 
of  heated  air  rises,  and  its  invisible  moistui  j  1 
is  condensed  into  small  masses  of  clouds  calle  II 
cumuli,  which  spread  and  produce  the  mo  1 
tied  appearance  commonly  known  as  "  mac!  11 
erel  sky." 

But  when,  as  is  frequently  the  case  i 
summer,  a  valley  or  plain  or  island,  or  ar 
other  place,  is  much  more  highly  heated  b  \ 
the  sun  than  the  surrounding  region,  til  j 
heated  air  over  such  locality  rises  more  rat  1 
idly  and  with  more  ascensional  momentun  j 
and,  as  it  reaches  the  higher  and  cooler  r 
gions  of  the  atmosphere,  its  moisture  is  co  c 
Sensed  into  large  rounded  volumes  or  mou  I 
tain-like  masses  of  cumulus  clouds.  Such  cum 
lus  clouds  always  precede  and  characterize* 
local  summer  storm  or  shower. 

When  the  warm  horizontal  "current  fro 
the  south,  as  iu  winter,  meets  with  the  co  1 
current  from  the  north,  it  slopes  upward  ov 
the  cooler  current,  and  forms  strips  or  ban»| 
of  stratus  clouds  along  the  horizon. 

These  stratus  clouds  indicate  to  the  obscj  P 
ver  the  fact  that  a  warm  current  is  comhj  f 
northward. 

When  in  summer  a  cool  current  is  movir]  f 
southward  it  encounters  the  warm  equatorij  [ 
or  tropical  current,  which  again  glides  u  i 
ward  and  over  it,  and  forms  horizontal  ban 
of  stratus  clouds  along  the  upper  line  of  co  1 
tact,  as  in  winter  storms;  but,  in  additio  ! 
I  the  denser  cold  air  irom  the  north,  movin 
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with  more  momentum,  will  lift  up  the  warm 
and  saturated  air  from  the  tropics,  and  its 
moisture  will  be  condensed  into  masses  of 
tumulus  clouds  banked  up  against  the  top  of 
the  cold  current,  and  arranged  over  the  hor- 
izontal stratus  clouds.  Thus  is  produced  the 
combination  of '  cumulo  stratus  cloud,  which  is 
characteristic  of  progressive  summer  storms. 
:  To  the  tornado-cl  jud  produced  by  a  whirl 
of  air,  and  resembling  an  inverted  cone,  Prof. 
Blasius  gives  the  name  of  conus,  which  is 
both  distinctive  and  appropriate. 

These  four  typical  classes  of  clouds — viz : 
cumulus,  stratus,  cumulo-stratus  and  conus — 
indicate  and  characterize  the  four  different 
}lasses  of  storms. — From  "Blasius'  Theory  of 
Storms, '  in  Popular  Science  Monthly. 


PROF.  HUXLEY  ON  NIAGARA, 
jfrom  Prof.  Huxley's  Address  at  Nashville,  Sept.  7. 

I  know  it  is  thought  very  often  that  men 
)f  science  are  in  the  habit  of  drawing  largely 
to  in  their  imagination,  but  it  is  really  not  so. 
Che  most  sober,  careful  consideration  of  facts 
brces  upon  you  more  and  more  determinedly 
lii.he  conviction  that  the  theory  respecting 
jjjvhich  we  have  this  archaeological  evidence  of 
uti  period  of  past  history  of  the  world  is  of  a 
3i;lu  ration  which,  in  comparison  with  our  human 
iritandard,  may  be  regarded  as  almost  abso- 
e,  utely  infinite.  Take  for  example,  th.e  case  of 
oi-he  cataract  of  Niagara,  where  I  have  been 
Recently  spending  some  time,  so  that  I  might 
ill  myself  with  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of 
j|,hat  extraordinary  natural  phenomenon  ;  it 
u  s  quite  easy  to  see  that  the  Niagara  River 
|) 'lias  formed  its  own  valley,  has  cut  its  way  back 
through  the  plateau  of  rock  from  which  it 
aj  alls  for  some  six  miles.  There  is  not  the 
^lightest  difficulty  in  seeing  that.  The  great 
fpliff  from  which  it  tumbles  is  formed  of  two 
0I  rinds  of  rock — hard  rock  at  the  top  and  soft 
m'ock  underneath.  The  water  undermines  the 
n,iioft  rock  below,  when  the  solid  stratum  above 
e  alls  over.  You  can  trace  the  gradual  exca- 
vation of  that  valley  for  six  miles  from  that 
,0Inarvelous  bluff  which,  from  Proctor's  monu- 
0]meut,  overlooks  the  plain  of  Ontario.  Now, 
v(;he  rate  of  which  that,  work  is  going  on  has 
tt(iot  yet  been  positively  ascertained,  but  we 
nay  be  perfectly  certain  (I  am  now  speaking 
M  largely  within  limits)  that  that  work  of  cut- 
ting back  does  not  go  on  at  the  rate  of  a  yard 
n  a  year.  We  have  six  miles  of  such  cutting, 
jn  which  will  bring  you  to  a  period  of  10,000 
rj,  pears  for  the  cutting  back  of  Niagara  alone. 
At  is  an  immaterial  matter  to  ire  how  many 
n,  pe-ars  it  takes,  but  it  would  be  nearer  proba 
,o:)ility,  much  nearer  the  truth,  if  I  had  said 
j0  :hree  or  four  times  that  amount 
rjr    What  relations  does  a  period  of  that  kind 


bear  to  the  vast  duration  expressed  by  these 
vast  ledges  of  strata  which  form  the  globe  ? 
We  are  a  people  curious  enough  to  form  a 
very  distinct  calculation  of  this.  The  sides|of 
the  ravine  through  which  Niagara  h  cutting 
its  way  are  formed  by  masses  of  alluvial 
matter,  which  must  be  older  than  the  river 
which  has  cut  through  it.  While  in  that 
alluvial  matter  you  find  the  remains  of  shell 
fish,  undistinguishable  from  those  which  now 
inhabit  the  lake,  and  along  with  them  you 
find — as  has  been  found — the  teeth  of  the 
mastodon,  which  we  know  from  abundant 
evidence  was  an  inhabitant  of  the  continent 
of  North  America  at  a  comparatively  recent 
period,  the  very  last  step  of  that  long  series 
of  changes,  of  which  the  limestone,  upon 
which  you  are  now  standing,  indicates  one  of 
the  older  ones. 

Thus  it  follows  that  the  whole  work  of 
Niagara  occupies  one  period  of  tlrs  vast  dura- 
tion. In  relation  to  our  duration  of  time, 
that  10,000  years,  or  whatever  else  it  may 
have  been,  is  but  an  infinitesimal  fragment 
of  time,  so  far  as  the  great  phenomena  of  the 
globe  are  concern€d.  During  that  vast  time 
the  population  of  the  globe  has  undergone  a 
slow,  constant  and  gradual  change,  one  species 
giving  away  to  another.  We  have  passed  by 
slow  and  gradual  methods,  without  vast  and 
sudden  changes,  into  that  state  of  things 
which  obtain  at  present.  I  need  not  say  that 
this  view  of  the  past  history  of  the  globe  is  a 
very  different  one  from  that  which  is  com- 
monly taken.  It  is  so  widely  different  that  it 
is  absolutely  impossible  to  affect  any  kind  of 
community,  any  kind  of  parallel,  far  less  any 
sort  of  reconciliation,  between  these  two.  One 
of  these  must  be  true.  The  other  is  not. — 
New  York  Tribune. 


NOTICES. 

FIRST-D \Y  SCHOOL  GENERAL  CONFERENCE. 

The  next  Session  of  this  body  will  be  held  at 
Race  Street  Meeting  House,  Philadelphia,  on  F.ftli- 
day,  Tenth  month  19th,  at  10  A.  M  ,  and  continue 
two  or  more  days. 

As  the  Conference  now  meets  only  once  in  two 
or  three  years,  it  is  very  desirable  that  full  reports 
from  the  several  associations  should  be  received, 
and  delegates  from  each  should  attend. 

Benjamin  Chase,     ">  , 
Mercy  J.  Griffith,  j  LLcrtis- 

The  Executive  Committee  will  meet  oa  Fourth- 
day  afternoon,  18th,  at  3  o'clock,  in  the  Monthly 
Meeiing  room,  at  the  same  place  A  full  attend- 
ance is  desirable.         Louisa  J.  Roberts,  Clerk. 

PHILADELPHIA.  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  "The  Association  of 
Friends  for  the  Promotion  of  Frst-day  Schools 
within  the  Limits  o(  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting"  will  bfl  held  at  Race  Street  Meet- 
ing House,  ou   Third-day,  Tenth  month  17th, 
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at  10  A.  M.  The  several  Unions,  and  such 
schools  as  are  not  connected  with  Union.,, 
are  desired  to  forward  full  reports  for  the  past 
year,  in  order  that  the  report  to  the  General  Con- 
ference may  be  as  complete  as  possible.  These  re- 
ports should  be  sent  in  to  the  clerk,  at  717  Willow 
street,  at  an  early  date. 

The  company  of  Friends  from  a  distance,  as  well 
as  others  interested,  will  be  very  acceptable.  The 
Association  will  hold  sessions  that  day,  and  proba- 
bly Fourth-day  afternoon  and  evening. 

Jos.  M  Truman,  Jr  ,  |  m  k 
Annis  Caley,  j 

The  Executive  Committee  will  meet  in  the 
Monthly  Meeting  room,  Third-day  morning,  at  8.30 
o'clock.  James  Gaskill,  Clerk. 

friends'  historical  association. 
Stated  meeting  on  Fourth- day  evening,  Tenth 
month  4th,  at  8  o'clock,  at  820  Spruce  street.  Full 
attendance  of  the  members  is  desirable,  and  the 
company  of  others  will  be  acceptable. 

Wm.  J.  Jenks,  Preddent. 
N.  E.  Janney,  Secretary. 


FRANKFORD  CIRCULAR  MEETING. 

This  meeting  will  occur  to-morrow,  at  3  P.  M.,  in 
the  old  meeting  house,  Wain  and  Unity  streets. 
The  company  of  Friends  and  others  is  desired.  It 
may  be  reached  by  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  streets  cars, 
which  convey  to  within  two  squares,  or  by  Union 
cars  to  where  they  cross  Front  street,  and  thence 
by  Fifth  street  cars  to  Main  and  Unity  streets. 


Fir&t-day  Schools  will  be  resumed  to-morrow  at 
Race  street,  West  Philadelphia  and  Girard  avenue, 
at  9  A.  M. ;  Green  street,  8f  A.  M. ;  Germantown, 
9  A.  M.  The  company  of  the  children,  as  well  as 
older  Friends,  is  requested. 


The  Evening  Meetings  at  Race  street  and  Green 
street  are  resumed  to-morrow  at  7J  o'clock,  and 
afternoon  meetings  at  3  o'clock,  at  Spruce  street. 


CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 

10th  mo.    1st.    Richland,  Pa  ,  3  P.  M. 

a     »        "     Birmingham,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 

«    it       tt     Alloway's  Creek,  N.  J.,  3  P.  M. 

«     «        "     Frankford,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 

«     "     I5tb.  Radnor,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 

«     «        •«     Bs  berry,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 

"     "        11     Roaring  Creek,  Pa.,  10  A.  M. 

«     "        "     Calawissa,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 

«     "        "     Greenwich,  N.  J.,  10  A.  M. 

«     "        ^     Centredale,  Iowa,  3  P.  M. 
11th  mo.  12th.  Port  Elizabe'-h,  N.  J.,  3  P.  M. 
And  at  Cape  May  when  way  opens  in  the  minds 
of  the  committee. 


There  will  be  a  Circular  Meeting  held  at  Marl- 
boroughville,  Chester  co.,  Pa.,  on  the  8th  of  Tenth 
month,  1876,  at  3  o'clock. 


The  next  Meeting  of  Burlington  First-day  School 
Union  will  be  held  at  Mansfield  Meeting  Bouse,  on 
Seventh-day,  Tenth  month  7th,  1876,  at  10  A.  M. 
All  interested  are  ixivited  to  attend.  Carriages  will 
meet  the  8  o'clock  (rain  from  Kinkora,  at  Columbus, 
to  convey  Friends  to  the  Meeting  House. 

Mary  J.  Garwood,  \  n  , 
Edith  H.  Abbott,  /  Uerfcs- 


ITEMS. 

Nearly  every  ather  nat  pa  of  Europe  having  le 
the  way  Russia  if  about  adopting  he  Metric  weigh 
and  measur<  s.  |he  special  committee  which  is  si 
ting  at  St.  Petersburg,  at  the  headquarters  of  th 
Russian  Imperial  Technical  Soc  ety,  have  not  onl 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  such  an  iunovatio 
would  be  useful,  but  have  also  emphatically  declare 
that  the  present  is  the  fitting  moment  for  the  intr 
duction  of  the  Metric  System. 

The  Spanish  government  has  ordered  the  r« 
moval  from  native  and  foreign  Protestant  chapel 
Bible  societies  and  schools  of  all  external  sign 
placards  and  inscriptions  indicating  their  object 
This  is  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Spanish  constitution,  which  permits  tt 
private  but  forbids  the  public  exercise  of  every  noi 
Catholic  form  of  worship.  The  cable  reports  th; 
the  Spanish  ministry  have  notified  "  the  practic 
authorities  that  while  the  constitution  forbids  mai 
ifestations  offensive  to  the  Catholic  religion,  prop 
respect  for  the  inviolability  of  Protestant  church 
and  cemeteries  must  be  enforced. — Harper's  Week! 

Buigaria. — A  correspondent  of  the  New  Yo 
Tribune  wri'es  :  "  The  country  is  now  fully  alive 
the  situation.  Indignation  meetings  are  being  he 
in  every  town  of  importance  in  the  kingdom,  ai 
the  strongest  and  most  passionate  impulses  a 
aroused.  The  Premier  and  Sir  Henry  Elliot  star 
convicted  of  the  most  culpable — many  say  willful- 
blindness,  and  the  Government  has  now  to  meet 
storm  which  may  at  any  moment  land  it  on  a  ro< 
and  completely  break  it  up.  The  Turkish  atrociti 
in  Bulgaria  is  the  topic  of  the  hour,  before  whr 
every  other  question  sinks  to  comparative  insi<, 
nificance.  Even  tbe  peace  negotiations  are  n 
receiving ,  their'  fair  share  of  attention  in  consj 
quence  of  the  almost  hysterical  excitement  arous 
at  length  on  this  matter." 

The  cost  of  the  British  Museum. — The  Truste 
of  the  British  Museum  have  just  issued  a  return 
the  total  expenditure  on  that  institution  since 
foundation  in  1753  up  to  the  end  of  March,  1875 
nearly  a  century  and  a  quarter.  The  charges  a 
classified  under  their  distinct  heads,  and  show  t 
entire  expenditure  during  that  period,  with  the  ft| 
lowing  interesting  results:  For  the  staff  and  builj 
ings  together,  $18,108,655  ;  for  new  buildings  aa 
repairs,  $6,500,425  ;  for  rates  and  taxes,  $207,3(!| 
The  charge  for  the  staff  alone  during  the  ent;| 
period,  for  salaries,  wages,  police  and  pensions,^ 
$7,369,935  (this  item  in  1874-5  reached  the  sum) 
$275,080).  From  the  staff  and  building  charg 
also  must  be  deducted  the  cost  of  bookbinding  a 
repairing  and  printing  the  catalogues,  &c,  all  I 
which  is  executed  on  the  premises,  and  also  \\ 
sum  of  $32,080  for  the  publication  of  the  cuneifo: 
inscriptions.  In  contrast  to  the  seemingly  en< 
mous  sums  expended  on'the  staff,  etc.,  is  the  co 
paratively  small  sum  expended  on  the  collecti 
itself.  During  the  corresponding  period  the  ent 
cost  of  purchases  amounts  to  $5,354,670,  or  consi 
erably  less  than  cne-third  of  the  cost  of  maim 
nance.  The  expenditure  in  antiquities,  includi 
excavations,  has  been  in  Assyria,  $90,540; 
Ephesus,  the  large  sura  of  $1,888,165  ;  on  mar 
scripts,  $6,160  on  music,  maps  and  books,  $1,61 
565.  These  sums  do  not,  of  course  repres' 
the  iutrin&ic  worth  of  the  collection,  as  fiH 
gifts  from  private  individuals,  and  also  from  the  f 
that  all  English  modern  publications  are  by  1 
obtained  free,  tho  true  value  of  the  collection 
almost  incomputable. — N.  Y.  Tribune. 
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w  TAXE  FAST  HOLD  OF  INSTRUCTION  ;    LET  HER  NOT  GO;    KEEP  HER ;    FOR  SHE  IS  THY  LIFE. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

These  essays  contain  views  a  little  different 
from    some     of    those     that    appear  in 
5e|fche  Intelligencer,  bat   they   are    my  sin- 
ere  convictions,  which  I  have  believed  it 
'Iright  thus  to  record. 

As  my  name  accompanies  the  essays,  I 
think  the  editors  may  feel  clear  of  the  re- 
sponsibility, and  let  the  different  sentiments 
entry'-  :ied  be  presented  to  their  readers,  in 
acc  .  ice  with  the  liberty  given  in  Scrip- 
ture. '-'Ye  may  all  speak,  one  by  one,  that 
ail  mav  ^arn,  and  all  may  be  comforted." — 
I  O  ..  .  /.,  31.  B.  H. 

SOME  RESULTS   OF   REFLECTION  AND  MEDI- 
TATION. 

BY  BENJAMIN  HALLOWELL. 

"Prove  all  things,  hold  fast  that  which  is  good."— 7  Thess,, 
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I  entertain  a  full  belief  that  what  was 
written  aforetime  was  written  for  our  instruc- 
tion, and  that  with  what  was  recorded  there 
was  frequently  associated  in  the  mind  of  the 
author  a  spiritual  meaning  of  instructive 
significance,  which  may  be  opened  to  the  con- 
templative mind.  Of  this  kind,  I  have 
thought,  a^e  the  expressions  of  a  wise  king, 
as  recorded  in  Canticles  II,  11  and  12 :  "  Lo ! 
the  winter  is  past ;  the  rain  is  over  and  gone ; 
the  flowers  appear  on  the  earth  ;  the  time  of 
the  singing  of  birds  is  come,  and  the  voice  of 
the  turtle  is  heard  in  our  land." 
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There  seems  in  thi3  beautiful  description  to 
be  implied  such  a  sweet  revivification,  after  a 
winter  of  cold,  wet,  darkness  and  decay  (a. 
spiritual  condition  which,  no  doubt,  every 
traveler  Zionward  at  times  experiences), 
after  which  all  nature  breaks  forth  with 
beauty  and  joy,  and  the  soul  is  enabled  to 
see  and  feel  that  ihe  clouds  and  vapors  in 
which  it  had  been  enveloped  were  all  from 
the  earth — some  mental  doubt  or  bodily  in- 
firmity— so  that,  if  the  soul  will  arouje  its  in- 
herent energies  it  may  rise  above  all  those 
mists  and  bask  in  the  beams  of  Eternal  Love, 
corresponding  to  the  outward  sun,  which  is 
always  shining,  however  dark  and  dreary 
the  day  may  be. 

Fourth  month,  1876. 

It  contributes  greatly  to  man's  happiness 
and  to  the  staidness  of  his  religious  feelings 
to  have  a  clear  and  settled  conclusion  iu  re- 
gard to  his  relation  to  the  Supreme  Being — 
his  Creator. 

Deity  created  man  for  man's  happiness. 
God  never  gave  life  but  to  spread  the  enjoy- 
ment of  existence.  He  never  created  bat  to' 
bless.  He  is  always  ready  and  willing  t) 
help,  save,  blesa  and  bring  into  the  King- 
dom. "Fear  not,  little  fbek,"  said  the* 
blessed  Jesus,  "  it  is  your  Father's  good  pleas- 
ure to  give  you  the  Kingdom."  God  is  no 
"  respecter  of  persons."  It  must  therefore  be 
His  "  good  pleasure "  to  give  the  Kingdom 
to  every  soul,  and  every  individual  may  con- 
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aider  this  language  addressed  to  him  or  her 
self:  "It  is  ihe  Father's  good  pleasure  to 
give  thee  the  Kingdom."  When  any  one,  in 
irue  humility  and  truthfulness,  breathes  the 
aspiration,  "If  Thou  wilt  Thou  canst  make 
me  clean,"  the  response  is  immediate,  "I 
will ;  be  thou  clean,"  and  such  soul  is  in- 
stantly cleansed  of  its  maladies  as  far  as  it 
respects  Deity.  But  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  these  maladies  may  have  been  the  re- 
sults of  long  continued  errors  or  habits  that 
have  been  increasing  in  strength,  and  it  will 
require  a  long  continued  effort  wholly  to 
overcome  thern.  But  if  persevred  in,  crav- 
ing Divine  help,  this  overcoming  will  ulti- 
mately be  effected,  because  all  the  powers  for 
good  in  the  universe  are  acting  with  such 
striving  and  aspiring  soul. 

In  the  pathetic  lamentation  of  the  blessed 
Jesus  over  Jerusalem  :  "  How  often  would  I 
have  gathered  thy  children,  but  ye  would 
not;"  the  same  as  if  He  had  said,  "The 
Good  Father  would  have  saved  you,  but  your 
wills  resisted  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God." 
And  thus  it  is  with  any  who  are  not  gathered 
and  saved  in  all  time.  Deity,  by  His  Spirit, 
or  His  Good  Angel  in  the  soul,  desires  and 
strives  to  save  all,  but  the  human  will  resists 
the  proffered  salvation. 

Now,  it  is  a  great  truth  that  God  breathed 
into  man  the  breath  of  life,  and  man  be- 
came, and  is,  a  living  soul.  By  the  term 
"soul"  is  meant  the  conscious  moral  being, 
or  that  part  of  the  human  constitution  which 
is  capable  of  being  impressed  and  enlight- 
ened by  the  Spirit  of  G.»d,  and  of  controlling 
the  will  when  the  soul  and  the  will  are  both 
in  a  healthy  condition.  This  "  breath  of 
life  "  thus  breathed  into  man  must  be  of  the 
Divine  nature — the  communicable  attributes 
of  Deity — justice,  truth,  love,  mercy,  purity 
and  holiness,  and  when  these  are  impressed 
on  the  soul  and  control  the  will  they  bring 
man  more  and  more  into  the  "  image  of 
God,"  governing  his  will,  and  bringing  it 
into  harmony  with  the  Divine  will,  in  which 
state  God  reigns,  and  heavenly  peace  and 
joy  are  expe<ienced.  As  has  been  beautifully 
and  figuratively  said* — "All  the  powers  of 
God  are  winged,  being  always  eager  and 
striving  for  the  higher  path  which  leads  to 
God,"  bearing  the  soul  upward  and  onward, 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  Good  Father,  not  in 
■place,  but  in  condition  or  state;  more  and 
more  Godly  in  life,  more  just,  kind,  true, 
rpure  and  holy,  these  principles  manifesting 
themselves  by  regulating  all  the  couduct. 
Being  influenced  by  the  "  Spirit  of  Truth," 
such  "  are  guided  into  all  truth  "  and  right- 
eousness. 


Bible  of  the  Age?,"  page  87. 
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These  Divine/  attributes  with  which  it  is 
man's  privilege/ to  be  endowed  by  the  Good i 
Father  are  all  epirit-forces  ;  they  control  his 
will,  so  that  it  becomes  his  life,  his  meat  and 
his  drink  to  do  the  will  of  God.  He  isi 
clothed  with  righteousness  as  with  a  garment.i 
All  that  we  can  see  of  him,  in  word  or  con- 
duct, gives  evidence  of  the  Divine  principles! 
by  which  he  is  governed.  He  is  "  a  son  of 
God,"  for  he  is  "led  by  the  Spirit  of  God.'] 

Together  with  those  great  and  eternal) 
principles  the  Good  Father  has  endowed 
man  with  an  understanding  capable  of  com- 
prehending all  His  laws,  physical,  intellec- 
tual and  spiritual,  and  of  adapting  them  tc 
His  various  purposes.  These  two  guides— 
the  Spirit  of  God  and  the  Understanding,  01 
Reason — must  always  be  in  harmony  witt 
each  other,  because  they  both  proceed  fron 
the  same  bountiful  Source,  and  are  both  en 
lightened  by  the  same  glorious  Effulgence. 

It  is  by  the  combined  influence  or  assist 
ance  of  these  Divinely  furnished  powers  tha 
man  is  to  perform  every  thing  of  good,  thai 
he  may  attempt  in  life.  He  need  not  loot 
for  special  direction  or  help.  God  is  always 
ready  and  willing  to  help,  bless  and  prospei; 
every  effort  to  do  good  in  harmony  with  these 
pow  ers.  Of  this  truth  let  every  one  be  assured 
not  waiting  for  anything  special,  abd  the 
truth  will  be  confirmed  by  practical  expert 
ence.  Let  him  be  up  and  doing,  with  th( 
ability  with  which  God  in  these  powers  ha; 
furnished  him,  embracing  at  the  same  tim« 
frequent  opportunities  for  silent  meditatioi 
and  retirement,  in  order  for  a  renewal  o 
strength,  and  he  will  find  a  growth  in  wis 
d(  m,  experience  and  peace. 

Fourth  month,  1876. 

Truth  is  more  in  harmony  with  man's  ns 
ture  than  error ;  right  than  wrong ;  virtuj 
than  vice  ;  and  truth,  right  and  virtue  woull 
always  be  chosen  in  preference  to  error,  wronl 
and  vice,  if  men  were  wise  and  enlightenee 
and  understood  the  real  nature  of  what  the 
were  choosing  and  doing.  Most  of  the  error 
of  men  arise  from  ignorance,  which  is  a  ver 
inconvenient  as  well  as  very  hurtfsl  tbin£ 
Hence,  the  pathetic  imploration  of  tbehleest 
Jesus,  "  Father,  forgive  them,  they  know  no 
what  they  do."  And  the  nearer  men  conn 
to  that  pure,  enlightened  state  that  Jesn 
occupied,  the  more  earnestly  does  a  simila 
aspiration  for  the  erring  rise  from  their  heart 
Those  disastrous  criminal  occurrences  c 
which  every  day  brings  us  a  report  froi 
Washington  city,  involving  not  only  tr 
authors  of  them,  but  their  families  and  ne* 
friends  in  such  deep  trouble  and  suffering, 
cannot  be  believed  would  have  taken  plac 
had  not  the  perpetrators  of  them  be*n  gn 
rant  of  the  sad  consequences  that  would  r 
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suit  from  them,  bad  they  possessed  this  one 
great  truth  :  "A  wrong  thing  is  never  a  suc- 
cess, nor  a  right  thing  a  failure,  seem  things 
as  they  may."* 

A  wrong  thing  connects  itself  with  every- 
thing that  is  wrong  in  the  universe.  While, 
on  the  other  hand,  what  is  right  connects 
itself  with  universal  good,  and  thus  with  God, 
and  must  triumph,  for  His  power  is  above  all 
other  powers  combined. 

Now,  if  young  people  would  only  bear 
these  facts  in  mind,  and  avoid  taking  the 
first  step  in  wrong,  knowing  that  that  course 
will  certainly  lead  to  darkness,  distress  and 
misery,  deeper  and  darker  the  further  it  is 
pursued  ;  but  to  be  firm  in  the  right,  and 
then  they  will  always  be  certain  of  having 
the  help  of  the  Good  Father — they  will  have 
acquired  a  practical  lesson  that  will  enable 
them  to  pass  safely  and  happily  through  the 
various  vicissitudes  of  life. 

The  consequences  of  ignorance  being  so 
hurtful,  and,  in  many  cases,  at  present  un- 
avoidable, would  seem  calculated  to  induce  a 
feeling  of  discouragement,  did  we  not  re- 
member that 

"  He  our  gracious  Father,  kind  as  just, 
Knowing  our  frame,  remembers  we  are  dust." 

All  that  He  asks  or  requires  of  anyone  is 
that  he  be  faithful  and  obedient  to  the  best 
he  knows,  that  he  act  up,  day  by  day,  to  the 
highest  convictions  of  right  and  duty  that 
are  revealed  to  his  watchful  consciousness, 
and  then  all  will  be  well  with  him  in  time 
and  in  eternity. 

Fourth  month,  1816. 

The  Scripture  injunction  is,  "Add  to  your 
virtue  knowledge,"  and  this  is  the  standing 
and  universal  obligation  of  every  one.  Be- 
come enlightened,  scientific,  acquainted  with 
the  laws  and  truths  of  nature!  Science  is 
classified  knowledge.  There  can  be  no  just 
conflict  between  science  and  reMgion.  They 
both  proceed  from  the  eternal  Father,  who  is 
the  fountain  of  all  knowledge,  truth  and 
goodness.  Both  are  gained  and  increased  by 
silent  meditation,  with  the  mind  and  will  at- 
tentive and  obedient  to  the  influences  of  the 
good  Father. 

There  is  no  new  truth.  However  new  the 
discovery  of  a  truth' may  be,  the  truth  itself 
existed  "  from  the  beginning."  All  truth  is 
eternal. 

There  is  a  great  amount  of  very  valuable 
knowledge  to  be  gained  by  reading,  making 
■us  acquainted  with  the  thoughts  of  other 
men,  and  with  facts  and  events  of  past  times, 
which  possesses  many  advantages ;  but  truth 
and  new  discoveries  must  be  labored  for — 
must  be  sought  in  patient,  silent  meditation 


and  retirement,  with  the  soul  ardently  aspir- 
ing after  the  All  good. 

In  this  condition  of  silent  meditation  the 
truth  was  revealed  to  George  Fox  that  there 
was  no  need  for  men  to  go  to  Cambridge  or 
Oxford  for  qualification  to  preach  the  Gos- 
pel, but  that  all  which  was  required  was 
obedience  to  the  manifestation  of  truth  in 
their  own  hearts — to  "  mi  id  the  light,"  which 
is  ever  accompanied  by  power;  for  the  wis- 
dom of  God  and  the  power  of  God,  light  and 
strength,  are  always  together.  The  ability 
to  see  is  ever  accompanied  by  the  power  to  do. 

By  the  same  means  (retirement  and  medi- 
tation) was  it  revealed  to  Isaac  Newton  that 
the  force  which  imparts  form  to  the  planets, 
and  retains  them  in  their  orbits,  is  the  same 
force  that  "moulds  the  starting  tear,  and 
makes  it  trickle  from  its  source,"  from  which 
he  deduces  the  law  of  universal  gravitation. 

By  the  same  silent  meditation,  and  an 
abining  confidence  in  the  wisdom  and  un- 
changeableuess  of  the  Creator,  it  was  revealed 
to  Charles  Lyell  that  all  the  changes  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  earth  in  past  times 
were  produced  by  causes  or  agencies  which 
are  now  in  operation.  So,  of  the  important 
discoveries  of  Join  Tyndall  in  relation  to 
light,  and  your  neighbor  and  friend  Joseph 
Henry,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  in  re- 
gard to  maguetism  (of  which  the  magnetic 
telegraph  is  one  of  the  outgrowths),  and  of 
many  other  persons  who  have  made  useful 
discoveries  in  truth,  the  requisites  in  all  being 
the  same. 

Now,  these  facts  or  truths  which  have  thus 
been  discovered  have  existed  "from  the  be- 
ginning." Why,  then,  being  so  useful  to 
man,  have  they  not  been  discovered  before? 
This  is  from  no  change  in  Deity.  He  is  un- 
changeable. Deity  has  always  been  as  ready 
and  willirg  to  reveal  them  as  He  is  now  ;  but 
man  was  not  prepared  to  receive  and  properly 
interpret  the  revelation.  He  was  not  suffi- 
ciently enlightened.  He  was  not  elevated  to 
a  plane  high  enough  to  enable  him  to  re-ich 
or  receive  them.  Herein  we  see  evidence 
that  the  "  thoughts  of  men  are  widened  with 
the  process  of  the  suns."* 

We  naturally  love  those  who  have  bene- 
fitted us  by  their  labors  and  discoveries.  We 
have  strong  affection  for  George  Fox,  Win. 
Penn,  Newtou,  Henry,  and  many  others,  by 
whose  labors  and  discoveries  we  are  enjoying 
many  blessings,  and  deriving  numerous  daily 
advantages,  which,  but  for  their  labors  and 
discoveries,  we  should  not  have  possessed. 
They  made  many  aud  great  sacrifices,  each 
individual  being  led  to  labor  in  his  own  field 
of  discovery ;  and  they  are  rightfully  enti- 


*The  close  of  a  discourse  by  Samuel  Longfellow. 


*  Tennyson. 
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tied,  and  permitted  by  the  good  Father,  to 
share  with  Him  the  gratitude  and  joy  of  those 
that  can  appreciate  the  blessings  they  enjoy 
through  the  labors  of  these  worthies. 


THE  CITY  OF  PENN. 


"Let  me  build  on  the  Delaware  a  greene 
country  towne,"  said  William  Penn,  in  laying 
out  his  first  designs  for  the  city  of  Brotherly 
Love.  The  country  and  the  site,  no  less  than 
his  own  taste,  determined  that  it  should  be  so. 
The  country  was  a  forest;  hence  the  name  he 
had  chosen  of  Sylvania,  to  which  his  jesting 
Sovereign  added  the  name  of  Penn,  not  so 
much,  perhaps  out  of  compliment  to  his 
creditor,  as  because  the  British  word  Penn 
(meaning  high)  made  a  sort  of  small  joke  in 
connection  with  the  Latin  word  Sylvania.  It 
was  in  keeping  that  the  capital  of  High  Syl- 
vania should  be  a  green  country  town.  The 
bluff  on  which  the  city  was  to  stand  was 
wooded  to  the  water's  edge,  so  that  the  Lenni 
Lenapi,  who  hunted  through  the  woods  and 
fished  in  the  rivers,  called  the  place  "grove  of 
big  pines."  The  founder's  taste  and  travels 
led  him  to  the  same  conclusion.  Born  on 
Tower-hill,  at  a  time  when  Tower-hill  was  on 
the  edge  of  grassy  slopes  and  meadows,  broken 
by  groups  of  oak  and  poplar,  thorn  and  syca- 
more, he  had  learned  from  childhood  to  de- 
light in  the  sparkle  and  shade  of  trees. 
Across  the  river  rose  the  downs  of  Kent,  with 
here  and  there  a  village  almost  hidden  in  a 
cloud  of  apple-blossom.  Close  behind  his 
window  lay  the  Convent  of  St.  Catharine,  with 
its  avenue  of  elms.  His  youth  was  spent  in 
the  Navy  Gardens,  where  his  father  lived  and 
in  the  grassy  quadrangles  and  shady  walks  of 
Christ  Church.  A  little  later  on  he  studied 
in  France,  passed  through  the  Alps,  traveled 
in  Italy  and  on  the  Rhine.  Smitten  by  the 
scenic  beauty  of  Heidelberg,  he  was  no  less 
taken  by  the  square  and  regular  plan  of 
Mannheim  ;  but  more  than  all  he  gazed  with 
rapture  on  the  vistas  of  Rotterdam,  in  which 
port  he  saw  a  forest  of  masts  stand  in  and  out 
among  the  bright  red  housesand  the  tall  green 
trees.  Next  to  his  native  land,  the  republic 
of  the  United  Provinces  was  the  country  of 
his  heart.  It  was  a  land  of  scholars  and 
divines,  a  home  of  gospel  truths,  a  refuge  for 
the  seekers  after  light.  Rotterdam,  the  birth- 
place of  Erasmus,  was  the  scene  of  Penn's 
early  triumphs  as  a  messenger  of  peace;  and 
when  he  took  counsel  with  Sidney  as  to  the 
frame  of  government  for  his  new  colony,  he 
was  thinking  of  a  new  Rotterdam  on  the 
Schuylkill  and  the  Delaware. 

W.  Hepworth  Dixon. 


Let  not  mercy  and  truth  foraake  thee. 


For  yriends'  Intelligencer. 
OMMUNICATION. 

My  sister,  long  a  patron  of  the  Intelligemer? 
and  for  the  last  three  years  an  inmate  of  our 
home,  has  given  me  each  number  of  the  pa- 
per as  she  received  it.  She  eulogizes  all,  but 
pronounces  the  last  one  she  gets  as  the  best. 
I  do  hope  it  will  have  a  rapid  increase  of 
paying  subscribers,  and  all  be  benefitted  by 
your  efforts.  It  is  47  year3  since  I  left  Rail- 
way, N.  J.,  where  I  was  born.  I  am  now  74. 
I  remember  with  more  clearness  what  trans- 
pired in  my  native  State  and  its  surroundings 
than  what  has  happened  since.  I  remember 
those  dear  old  Friends  who  faced  the  congre- 
gations, ministers,  elders  and  overseers  (my 
father  one  of  the  number),  and  whose  every 
look  and  bearing  bespoke  a  heavenly  impress. 
I  remember,  too,  with  some  exceptions  in  the 
latter  part  of  my  stay  there,  the  "love  and 
unity "  that  prevailed  among  them,  and  the 
general  solicitude  manifested  for  the  whole 
human  family,  with  an  active  benevolence 
(where  they  had  the  ability)  not  only  towards 
their  own  members,  but  every  class  that  re- 
quired aid.  I  could  go  on  to  fill  pages  with 
the  high  estimate  I  have  of  Friends  as  a  body 
during  my  youthful  days ;  but  as  that  is  in 
the  long  past,  I  will  only  speak  of  later  mat- 
ters. My  last  visit  to  Rahway  was  some  15 
years  since.  Great  changes  had  taken  place, 
in  most  respects 'similar  to  those  of  Flushing, 
L.  I.,  narrated  so  clearly  in  your  paper  of 
8th  mo.  16th,  signed  D.  D.  W.,  to  which  1  refer 
your  readers  for  most  I  have  to  say  touching 
Friends,  then  and  now,  in  my  native  town. 
As  defective  as  I  felt  myself  to  be,  it  made 
my  heart  ache  to  find  the  old  temple,  where 
my  parents  had  so  carefully  led  us  for  many 
long  years,  almost  deserted.  I  have  since 
reflected  much  upon  the  situation  of  a  people 
who  for  more  than  a  century,  I  think,  since 
the  establishment  of  religious  worship  among 
them,  placed  their  "  lamp  "  higher  than  any 
other  sect,  and  kept  it  burning  with  the  pureJ 
"  oil "  from  Heaven.  The  world  now  is  acting 
upon  the  leading  reforms  contended  for  by] 
Fox,  Penn,  Barclay  and  others,  whose  reward 
for  doing  what  they  believed  the  Lord's  will 
— as  far  as  earth  was  concerned — was  death, 
slripes  and  every  kind  of  suffering,  and  sub- 
sequent events  plainly  prove  them  to  have 
been  under  his  direction. 

I  have  reflected  much  upon  the  present 
situation  of  this  once  happy,  prosperous  and 
truly  benevolent  people,  and  hope  that  their 
light  may  yet  burn  more  brightly  than  it  ever 
has  before.  So  far  removed  as  I  am  from 
Friends,  it  would  be  presumptuous  in  me  to 
offer  any  general  plan  for  the  restoration  ol 
their  numbers,  I  think  the  Intelligencer  is  in 
the  right  track.    I  wish  there  were  many 
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more  in  the  nation  similarly  er gaged,  and 
meeting- houses  built  in  every  place  where 
they  can  be  sustained.  If  one  were  erected 
within  ten  miles  of  my  abode,  I  promise  to 
be  a  regular  attender.  I  think  your  corres- 
pondent "  B.,"  from  "  Orange,"  would  in  that 
way  best  secure  the  humane  objects  he  desires, 
and  hope  he  and  others  will  aid  the  citizens 
of  Peoria  in  their  efforts  to  build. 

A.  Shotwell. 

Salem,  Leigh  county,  Ala. 


EVERY- DAY  DUTIES. 

It  is  frightful  to  contemplate  the  long  de- 
scent of  evil  and  suffering  resulting  from  the 
mistakes,  the  prejudice?,  the  ignorance,  the 
ill-tempers,  the  want  of  self  control,  the  indo- 
lence or  the  unavoidable  hurry  of  occupation 
of  one  individual  mother ;  herself,  perhaps, 
a  half-educated  girl,  and  yet  entrusted  with  a 
freight  of  incalculable,  of  eternal  value.  To 
such  an  one,  how  needful  is  heart  religion,  a 
daily  sense  of  dependence,  and  yet  a  cheerful 
courage,  resulting  from  the  assurance  that  all 
who  lack  wisdom  are  invited  to  ask  it  of  God. 
Hone  can  know  till  they  make  the  experi- 
ment, how  much  of  strength  and  direction 
for  secular  duty  may  be  derived  from  this 
source.  I  am  myself  disposed  to  believe  that 
nothing  which  it  is  right  to  do,  and  therefore 
to  do  well,  is  beneath  the  range,  the  warrant 
of  prayer.  The  privilege  may  be  abused  by 
bringing  the  humbler  necessities  of  life  into 
■social  prayer,  but  between  ourselves  and  Him, 
to  whom  the  final  account  must  be  rendered 
of  work  He  has  given  us  to  do,  nothing  is 
mean  that  requires  more  wisdom  than  we 
have;  and  in  the  daily  exercise  of  this  emer- 
gent communion,  "  whoso  is  wise  and  will 
observe  these  things,  shall  see  of  the  loving 
kindness  of  the  Lord." — Ann  (Taylor)  Gil- 
bert. 


AN    ESSAY   READ   BEFORE   THE  CONCORD 
FIRST-DAY  SCHOOL  UNION. 

Churches,  creeds,  forms,  ceremonies,  Sab- 
baths, Bibles,  schools,  are  implements  which 
we  should  use  to  lift  ourselves  to  higher  moral 
and  spiritual  attainments.  They  are  ours; 
they  are  things  which  we  make,  and  may  alter 
or  unmake  when  our  higher  needs  demand  it. 
In  themselves  they  are  no  more  sacred  than 
the  plow  of  the  husbandman  or  the  hammer 
of  the  forge.  They  are  things,  we  are  souls  ; 
they  are  tools,  we  are  workmen  ;  they  are 
servants,  we  are  masters.  If  they  are  best 
adapted  to  our  work  as  we  find  them,  we 
should  use  them  as  we  find  them ;  if  not,  they 
are  ours  to  alter  or  to  lay  aside  to  give  place 
o  others.  The  maker  may  unmake,  the  con- 
r  iver  may  modify  his  contrivance  ;  no  mat- 


ter how  fine  the  workmanship,  the  workman 
is  superior  to  it.  A  locomotive  harnessed  to 
its  train  of  life  and  merchandise,  dashing 
through  our  tunneled  hills  and  screaming 
along  our  startled  valleys,  is  a  sublime  spec- 
tacle, but  that  combination  of  brain  and 
heart  and  hand,  which  constitutes  the  soul  of 
a  George  Stevenson  or  a  James  Watt,  is  a 
sublimer  one. 

If  our  church  serves  us  well,  if  we  find  it 
good  to  meet  together  once  a  week  or  oftener, 
if  we  can  feel  the  pulse  of  a  great  mother- 
heart  in  it,  beating  true  to  us,  warm  with  be- 
nevolence, melting  with  tenderness,  running 
over  with  charity,  burning  with  philanthropy, 
ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand  in  any  work  to 
better  man's  condition  ;  if  we  find  its  com- 
munion refreshing  to  the  spirit,  edifying  to 
the  understanding,  lifting  us  even  transiently 
to  a  higher  plane  of  thought  and  feeling,  into 
a  purer  spiritual  atmosphere,  then  is  our 
church  a  valuable  instrument.  But  if,  after 
careful  trial,  we  find  it  unsuited  to  noble 
uses  ;  if  it  is  so  cold  that  it  cannot  warm  us, 
so  formal  and  dignified  that  it  will  not  bend 
to  Samaritan  labor,  so  irresponsive  that  it 
stands  with  folded  hands  until  the  Lord  in 
man  is  crucified,  or  if  it  serve  as  a  refuge  for 
hypocrisy,  a  cloak  for  sin,  a  shield  against 
suspicion,  an  occasion  to  display  our  vanities, 
to  gratify  cur  prides,  to  nurse  our  jealous'e?, 
then  are  we  better  without  the  church. 

If  we  can  subscribe  to  a  written  code  of 
faith  and  practice  which,  published  to  the 
world  as  the  declaration  of  our  religicus  sen- 
timent, may  enable  us  more  potently  to  im- 
press our  truth  on  others,  and  thereby  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  righteousness  on  earth, 
then  is  our  creed  a  needful  instrument.  But 
if  we  find  it  unyielding  and  burdensome,  if  it 
fetters  us  to  the  dead  past,  if  it  walls  in  and 
narrows  our  intellectual  vision,  if  it  will  not 
accommodate  itself  to  our  stature  by  growing 
as  we  grow,  if  it  ties  us  so  closely  to  other 
men  that  it  cramps  and  hinders  our  spiritual 
steps  onward,  then  it  is  not  an  auxiliary  to  a 
better  life,  and  we  should  throw  it  aside  as 
we  would  an  outgrown  garment,  that,  like 
the  Chinese  shoe,  can  be  worn  only  with  suf- 
fering and  loss. 

If  the  forms  we  comply  with  and  the  cere- 
monies we  employ  are  used  as  such,  recog- 
nized as  the  means  and  not  the  ends,  then 
may  they  be  graceful  instruments  which  we 
cannot  afford  to  dispense  with.  But  when- 
ever we  mistake  them  for  the  work  they  are 
to  help  us  do,  the  shadow  for  the  substance, 
the  noisy  husk  for  the  golden  nutriiious 
grain,  when  our  mode  of  worship,  our  fashion 
of  dress  and  address  shall  be  esteemed  religion, 
then  are  these  things  misused  and  worse  than 
I  useless. 
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If  we  know  how  to  rightly  keep  our  Sab 
ba(h,  if  we  shall  consecrate  it  not  so  much  to 
an  ideal  God  as  to  the  real  man,  if  we  devote 
it  to  relaxation  from  the  engrossing  labors  of 
the  week,  to  cleanliness,  to  society,  to  books. 
If  home  is  made  glad  and  restful  by  encour- 
aging healthful  recreations  of  our  physical, 
moral  and  spiritual  nature,  a  day  on  which 
praise  and  prayer  may  harmoniously  blend 
with  innocent  merriment  and  play,  if  we 
make  it  the  ever-welcome  training  day  of  the 
soul,  that  shall  make  our  steps  more  steady 
and  cur  hearts  more  buoyant  through  all  the 
other  days,  then  surely  is  our  Sabbath  an  in- 
valuable instrument.  How  could  we  attain 
the  best  results  without  it  ?  But  the  Sabbath 
may  be  a  day  of  darkness.  If  it  furnish  only 
the  occasion  for  idleness  and  consequent  vice, 
if  body  and  mind  be  steeped  in  sensual 
stupor,  if  under  a  mistaken  sense  of  freedom 
the  reins  of  self-restraint  are  flung  loose  and 
the  higher  nature  trodden  beneath  the  iron 
heel  of  the  animal  appetites,  or,  if  under  the 
delusion  that  religion  is  sour  and  piety  morose, 
we  chill  the  heart  of  childhood  and  still  its 
prattle,  if  pleasure-seeking  youth  be  shut  all 
day  long  from  the  innocent  and  invigorating 
amusements  of  the  play-ground  as  though 
there  were  no  religion  of  the  body  as  well  as 
of  the  mind,  verily,  it  were  better  to  have  no 
Sabbath. 

So  we  should  use  and  not  be  used  by  our 
Bible.  It  is  not  holier  than  other  things 
which  we  use  for  holy  work,  and  all  needful 
work  is  holy.  If  we  receive  it  as  a  rich  legacy 
of  the  fathers,  who,  like  ourselves,  were  per- 
mitted to  drink  at  the  fountain  of  Divine 
wisdom,  who  saw  with  eyes  more  or  less 
dimmed  by  the  teachings  and  traditions  of 
their  age  as  we  are  by  those  of  ours,  if,  with 
an  unprejudiced  mind,  we  can  gather  from 
its  pages  deep  lessons  of  truth  and  beauty,  if 
we  can  make  this  volume  a  fraternal  link, 
binding  us  in  thought  to  that  far-off  time, 
when  the  great  truth-loving  reformer  of 
Nazareth  walked,  and  testified  and  suffered 
amongst  men,  if,  in  reading  those  gifted 
pages,  we  sit  down  with  Matthew  and  John, 
with  Paul  and  Peter,  and,  lookiDg  into  their 
faces  lit  with  fire  from  the  new-found  altar, 
we  catch  their  heart  beat  while  they  tell  us 
what  they  see  and  feel  and  believe,  if  so,  we 
can  follow  with  the  little  band  of  Galilean 
fishermen,  their  leader  and  teacher,  now  to 
the  mountains,  now  to  the  seaside,  and  learn 
from  his  magnificent  self  mastery  better  to 
attain  to  our  own  ;  if  we  shall  regard  this  book 
as  a  means  of  instruction,  as  an  interesting 
record  of  Hebrew  darkness  and  Christian 
light,  of  degrading  superstitions  and  ennobl- 
ing faith,  revealing  to  our  understanding  the 
strength  and  beauty  of  truth  and  the  weak- 


ness and  deformity  of  error ;  if  thus  we  pos 
sess  our  Bible /as  we  possess  all  other  books 
from  gifted  and  inspired  authors,  we  do  well, 
we  use  this  instrument  wisely.  But  if  our 
Bible  possesses  us,  if  we  bow  before  it  as  the 
idolator  before  his  own  handiwork,  if  we 
establish  it  an  infallible  authority  to  which 
we  subordinate  thft  soul,  and  if  so,  following 
the  light  of  other  men  of  other  and  darker 
times,  we  neglect  to  fill  and  trim  our  own 
lamps,  then  were  we  better  without  the  Bible. 

If  our  First-day  school  shall  instruct  the 
generation  now  rising  in  clearer  conceptions- 
of  their  duties  as  moral  and  spiritual  beings,, 
and,  above  all  else,  shall  inspire  them  with  a 
superlative  reverence  for  Truth  gleaned  from 
whatever  source,  from  nature,  from  men,  from 
books  or  from  the  deep  immeasurable  re- 
sources of  the  soul,  then  this,  too,  shall  be  an 
instrument  sanctified  by  holy  uses.  But  if 
we  shall  use  it  chiefly  to  promote  sectarian 
prejudices,  to  bias  the  mind  in  favor  of  a 
peculiar  fashion  of  worship  rather  than  in- 
struct the  understanding  in  tbe  moral  grand- 
eur of  simple  goodness,  or  if  these  schools 
shall  be  employed  to  incase  the  expanding 
mind  of  youth  within  the  narrow  shell  of  the 
ancient  Hebrew  gospel,  while  to  them  God's- 
great  revelation  of  nature  is  yet  an  unopened 
book,  we  shall  surely  look  in  vain  for  the  re- 
sults we  would  desire  from  our  schools. 

But  let  us  remember  that  while  we  are  at 
liberty  to  employ,  alter  or  lay  aside  any  of 
these  things  when  they  cannot  be  made  to 
serve  our  better  purposes,  still  it  is  the  folly 
of  the  apprentice  workman  to  condemn  his- 
implements  before  he  has  attained  the  neces- 
sary skill  to  use  them.  H.  S..Kent. 
East  Goshen,  Ninth  mo.  16th,  1876. 


THE  INDIANS, 

On  Ninth  month  26th,  a  council  was  held 
at  the  Sioux  and  Spotted  Tail  Agency,  with 
the  Commissioners  appointed  to  treat  with 
the  Indians  for  the  surrender  of  the  Black 
Hills  in  Dakota.  Speeches  were  made  by 
Spotted  Tail  and  other  prominent  chiefs,  elo- 
quently reciting  their  wrongs  and  the  bad 
faith  of  the  Government ;  and  after  speeches 
from  Bishop  Whipple  and  other  Com  missioned 
both  parties  signed  the  treaty — the  Indians 
manifesting  a  desire  for  peace.  By  this  treaty 
the  Indians  agree  to  relinquish  all  claims  to 
that  part  of  their  reservation  lying  west  of  the 
103d  meridian,  and  also  to  the  country  out- 
side the  present  limits  of  their  reservation. 

In  allusion  to  the  recent  war  with  the  Gov- 
ernment, Spotted  Tail  said  :  "  This  war  did 
not  spring  up  here  in  our  land.  It  was 
brought  upon  us  by  the  children  of  the  Great 
Father,  who  came  to  take  our  land  from  us 
without  price,  and  who  do  a  great  many  evil 
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things.  The  Great  Father  and  his  children 
are  to  blame  for  this  trouble.  We  have  here 
a  storehouse  to  hold  our  provisions,  but  the 
Great  Father  sends  us  very  little  provisions 
to  put  into  our  storehouse,  and  when  our  peo- 
ple became  displeased  with  our  provisions 
and  have  gone  North  to  hunt,  children  of  the 
Great  Father  began  fighting  them.  It  has 
been  our  wish  to  live  here  peaceably,  but  the 
Great  Father  has  filled  our  country  with 
soldiers  who  think  only  of  our  death.  Some 
of  our  people  have  gone  from  here  in  order 
that  they  may  have  a  change,  and  others  have 
gone  North  to  hunt,  have  been  attacked  by 
soldiers  from  this  direction,  and  when  they 
have  got  North  have  been  attacked  by  sold- 
iers from  other  directions,  and  now  when  they 
are  willing  to  come  back,  soldiers  stand  be- 
tween them  and  keep  them  from  coming  home. 

"  It  seems  to  me  there  is  a  better  way  than 
this.  When  people  come  to  trouble  it  is 
better  for  both  parties  to  come  together  with- 
out arms,  talk  it  over  and  find  some  peaceful 
way  to  settle.  You  have  mentioned  to  me 
two  countries.  The  Missouri  river  country  I 
know.  When  we  were  there  we  had  a  great 
deal  of  trouble.  I  left  hundreds  more  peo- 
ple buried  there.  The  other  country  I  have 
never  seen,  but  I  agree  to  go  look  at  it  with 
fifty  of  my  young  men." 

Learn  thoroughly  what  you  learn,  be  it 
ever  so  little,  and  you  may  speak  of  it  with 
confidence.  A  few  clearly  defined  facts  aad 
ideas  are  worth  a  whole  library  of  uncertain 
knowledge. 

EDUCATE  THE  GIRLS. 

The  tenderness  displayed  towards  our 
daughters  in  guarding  them  from  all  knowl- 
edge of  the  world,  supplying. their  every  want, 
and  freeing  them  from  the  necessity  of  exer- 
tion in  self  support  is  a  cruel  kindness.  In 
this  country,  where  primogeniture  is  not  recog- 
nized, where  property  is  rarely  entailed,  where 
fortunes  are  so  continually  shifting  hands, 
where  the  rich  man  of  to-day  may  be  the  poor 
man  of  to-morrow,  and  where  the  petted  and 
indulged  wife  has  before  her  the  possibility 
of  widowhood  and  destitution,  there  is  noth- 
ing so  wrong,  so  unjust,  so  wicked,  as  training 
up  women  to  be  so  dependent  on  others,  and, 
of  a  consequence,  so  forlornly  helpless  when 
their  dependence  fails  them.  Every  girl,  as 
well  as  every  boy,  should  have  some  honest, 
self-supporting  occupation.  There  may  never 
be  need  of  its  practice  on  the  part  of  the 
girl ;  but  the  accomplishment  will  be  a  valued 
one,  nevertheless,  for  it  will  give  her  courage 
to  meet  life,  and  whatever  changes  it  may 
bring  her.  .  .  .  The  long  and  short  of  the 
matter  is  that  girls  must  be  taught,  as  boys 


are  taught,  that  it  is  disgraceful  to  look  to 
another  for  that  means  of  support  which  they 
are  perfectly  competent  to  acquire  for  them- 
selves.—  To- Day. 


SCIENCE  AND  GENESIS. 
THE  TWO  ACCOUNTS  OF  THE  CREATION  COMPARED. 

Charles  B.  Warring:  has  written  a  long 
letter  to  the  New  York  Tribune,  which 
attempts  to  show  that  the  theory  of  evolu- 
tion is  not  in  conflict  with  the  Scriptures. 
He  compares  the  two  accounts  of  creation  as- 
follows  : 

SCIENCE  AND  GENESIS  COMPARED. 


/Science  says: 

The  universe  is  not  eternal. 
It  has  its  origin  in  "the  Fjrst 
Cau.^e." 

The  earth,  when  science 
fit>t  takes  knowledge  of  it, 
was  an  integral  part  of  the 
great  cosmic  nebula,  and, 
having  no  individuality,  had 
as  yet  neither  form  nor  or- 
ganization. 

Beforo  motion  was  im- 
parted light  was  impossible. 


Motion  (or  force)  is  due  to 
the  same  Great  Cause  as  mat- 
ter. 


The  first  visible  effect  of 
motion  in  such  a  body  was 
the  emission  of  light. 

'J  he  first  faint  few  banded 
light  of  the  nebulous  body 
grew  richer  in  color  ban  (is  s^s 
the  mass  condensed,  until 
our  globe  approached  the 
present  condition  of  the  sun. 
Tnen  the  light  attained  all  its 
present  wealth  of  color  and 
became  good  for  all  its  present 
uses.  This  was  long  before 
day  and  night  began.  The 
world  at  length  so  far  cooled 
as  to  cease  emitting  light,  and 
then  for  the  first  time  there 
was  darkness  on  the  side  op- 
posite the  sun. 

This  alternation  of  light 
with  darkness  was  the  begin- 
ning, not  of  axial  revolution, 
but  of  day  and  night,  and  the 
day  on  which  this  fairly  be- 
gun was  the  rir.«-t  day  of  the 
earth's  non-luminoun  exist- 
enee.'or  true  planet  state. 

The  process  of  "evolution'' 
went  on  for  an  unknown  num- 
ber of  ages  At  last  the  tem- 
perature reached  a  point  suf- 
ficiently low  to  permit  the 
waters  to  descend  and  remain 
upon  the  earth.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  the  a  r  became 
so  far  cleared  of  water  that, 
as  now,  the  clouds  were  con- 
fined to  the  upper  regions, 
leaving  an  open  spa^e  below 
them  and  above  the  all-cover- 
ins:  ocean. 

For  the  first  time  it  was 
then  possible  to  see  the  stars 
«nd  oiher  heavenly  bodies, 
for  now  the  air  was  clear 
enough  for  the  light  to  pass 
through  it. 


Genesis  says  : 

Verse  1.  In  the  beginning 
God  created  the  heavens  aad 
the  eaith. 

Veri-e  2.  And  the  earth  was 
without  form  and  void.  (If 
the  earth  never  was  "without 
form  and  void,"  it  never  was 
n  a  nebulous  condition.) 


And  darkness  was  upon  the 
face  of  the  deep.  (Note  that 
daikness  i-»  placed  before 
motion.  If  that  in  erroneous 
the  '-correlation  of  forces"  is 
a  myth.) 

And  the  spirit  of  God  moved 
upon  the  face  of  the  waters. 
The  word  here  rendered 
'waters"  is  radically  the 
same  as  our  word  "fluids." 
viz. :  That  which  flows.  It  is 
as  good  a  word  lor  the  nebu- 
lous matter  as  any  science 
can  now  give.) 

Verse  3.  And  there  was 
ight. 

Note  that  the  light  is  pro- 
nounced "  good  "  before 
God  divided  the  light  fiom 
the  darkness,  cau-ing  day 
and  night.  And  God  divided 
the  light  from  the  daikness, 
ind  the  light  He  called  day, 
and  the  darkners  H-.1  called 
night. 


And  the  evening  and  the 
morning  were  the  first  day. 


Passing  over  all  the  inter- 
mediate period,  the  writer 
simpy  indicates  the  great 
and  culminating  event : 

Verse  7.  And  God  made  an 
expanse,  and  divided  the 
waters  which  were  under  the 
expanse  from  the  waters 
which  were  above  the  ex- 
panse. 


And  God  called  the  expanse 
heaven. 
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Although  the  air  was  so  far 
purified,  yet  geology  has 
male  us  know  that  it  was  still 
loaded  with  carbonic  acid, 
and  unfit  for  the  life  of  higher 
animals. 

When  the  aqueous  vapor 
had  been  deposited  and  light 
thus  permitted  to  reach  its 
surface,  life  for  the  first  time 
was  possible;  hence  the  day 
in  which  this  was  ended  was 
one  of  great  importance  and 
worthy  of  remembrance. 

Nest  in  progress  (omitting 
all  notice  of  early  life)  the 
land  slowly  arose  above  the 
waters,  and  they  were  gath- 
ered into  their  places. 

Oceans  and  seas  are  the 
names  of  parts  of  one  great 
body. 

During  the  gradual  "ap 
pearance"  of  the  dry  land, 
the  world  was  well  filled  with 
the  strange  forms  of  ancieDt 
life.  Unnumbered  races  of 
plants  and  animals  appeared, 
flourished  and  dieappeared. 

At  last  vegetation  reached 
its  culmination,  and  for  the 
first  time  the  soil  began  in  the 
Cretaceous  period  to  bring 
forth  grasses,  angiosperrm 
and  palms.  Angiosperms  and 
palms  have  cne  common  char- 
acteristic, viz.,  that  the  seed 
is  inside  of  the  fruit. 

This  is  the  highest  vegeta- 
tion known  to  fccienee,  and 
the  most  useful. 

These  plants  increased  in 
numbers  until  in  ihe  Tertiary 
period  they  became  not  mere- 
ly the  culminating  but  domi- 
nating kinds,  assuming  their 
present  relative  importance. 


Note  that  this  work  is  not 
pronounced  good. 


And  it  was  so ;  and  the  even- 
ing and  the  morning  were  the 
st^ond  day  (of  this  epochal 
series). 


Verse  9.  And  God  said :  Let 
the  waters  under  the  heaven 
be  gathered  into  one  place, 
and  let  the  dry  land  appear. 

"  Into  one  place,"  Moses 
says. 

As  to  all  of  these  the  account 
in  Genesis  says  nothing. 


Verse  12.  And  the  earth 
brought  forth  grass,  and  the 
herb  yielding  seed  after  its 
kind,  and  the  tree  yielding 
fruit  where  seed  was  inside  of 
it,  after  its  kind. 


And  God  saw  that  it  was 
good. 

V.  9-13.  The  author  of  Gen- 
esis placed  these  two  events 
in  the  same  period;  for,  after 
the  verdict  of  completion, 
"good,"  he  names  but  one 
epochal  day  for  both.  The 
day  they  were  pronounced 
■'good"  was  the  third  of  this 
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PHILADELPHIA,  TENTH  MONTH  1,  1876. 


The  Northwest. — The  importance  of  the 
Northwest  as  a  field  for  Christian  labor  is 
well  understood  by  the  various  sects  of  what 
are  known  as  evangelical  Christians.  There 
is  no  one  of  them,  perhaps,  that  has  done  so 
little  for  the  scattered  members  of  its  fold  as 
has  the  Society  of  Friends. 

Church  extension  societies  are  organized 
and  mission  labor  provided,  and  every  effort 
is  used  to  disseminate  orthodox  creeds  and 
gather  the  settlers  into  church  fellowship  as 
fast  as  new  territory  is  occupied  by  them. 

It  is  the  aid  received  through  these  socie- 
ties that  gives  a  start,  and  this  help  is  con- 
tinued as  a  sacred  obligation  until  the  new 
interest  becomes  strong  enough  to  support 
itself.  In  this  way  important  auxiliaries  to 
the  fostering  churches  are  formed,  which  in 
time  become  centres  of  effort  for  the  more 
distant  fields  of  labor.  Theological  schools 
and  colleges  spring  up,  and  a  strong  foothold 
is  gained  for  future  usefulness. 


We  know  /hat  in  the  tide  of  emigrate 
constantly  s/tting  towards  our  western  be 
der  there  is  a  considerable  percentage 
members  and  professors  with  Friends,  and 
is  especially  for  these  that  our  sympathi 
are  enlisted,  that  they  may  not  be  left  entire 
without  the  Christian  care  of  their  brethre 
and  the  substantial  aid  they  may  require 
the  establishment  of  meetings.  They  ne< 
encouragement  to  hold  fast  the  profession 
their  faith  without  wavering,  and  to  upho 
the  testimonies  of  truth,  as  we  understai 
them,  in  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel,  1 
starting  among  themselves  little  centres 
religious  fellowship. 

If  not  strong  enough  to  own  a  meetin 
house,  tbey  should  be  encouraged  to  mc 
around  at  each  others  houses,  wherever  t 
"  two  or  three  "  are  near  enough  to  be  gat 
ered,  holding  such  meetings  in  the  authori 
of  the  truth,  waiting  upon  the  great  Fath 
of  Spirit,  who  has  in  every  age  of  the  wor 
been  the  helper  of  all  who  put  their  trust 
His  Almighty  arm. 

There  is  great  desire  felt  by  many  Frien 
living  in  the'far  West  for  the  disseminatl 
of  the  doctrines  and  and  testimonies  of  t 
society  through  the  medium  of  the  newspajc 
— they  believing  that  a  weekly  paper  cc 
taining  the  current  topics  of  the  times  ai 
devoted  to  the  various  interests  of  Friends,  i 
under  the  control  of  Friends,  would  be  j 
invaluable  aid  to  the  society,  and  do  much 
awaken  thought  concerning  the  great  moil 
and  social  questions  that  have  for  so  lo? 
been  the  burthen  of  our  religious  society.  F 
the  bold  and  fearless  manner  in  which  it  hi 
advocated  these,  calumny  and  misrepresent 
tion  still  rest  on  the  whole  body,  so  much 
that  well  educated  Christian  people  are  evei 
where  to  be  met  with  who  have  no  true  ai 
preciation  of  the  real  ground  upon  which  o 
profession  of  the  Christian  faith  stands. 

While  we  would  gladly  extend  the  hafaj 
of  welcome  to  any  properly  organized  moTi 
ment  of  this  kind,  we  have  little  encourafl 
ment  to  offer.  Our  own  experience  does  n ! 
lead  us  to  believe  that  such  an  enterpr P 
would  be  pecuniarily  successful,  and  we  thi 
there  is  not  zeal  and  energy  enough  in  ai 
portion  of  our  society  to  carry  forward  ai 
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lllopermanently  establish  a  paper,  however  good, 
Where  the  free  list  more  than  balances  the 
'paid  subscriptions.  Other  denominations  can, 
and  do,  edit  and  publish  sectarian  papers  that 
have  large  circulations  and  are  not  self  sup- 
sporting,  but  the  publisher  is  sustained  by  the 
organized  effort  of  the  denomination  that  it 
^represents,  and  is  not  dependent  on  the  list 
De('of  paying  subscribers. 

,a     We  would  be  glad  to  make  Friends'  Intel- 
ligencer more  extensively  useful,  and  tee  no 
reason  for  its  being  considered  as  especially 
the   organ   of  eastern   Friends.     We  are 
always  ready  to  give  prominence  to  any  sub- 
ject of  interest  that  concerns  cur  fellow-pro- 
fessors in  every  part  of  our  extended  country. 
AH  articles  with  literary  merit  to  give  them  a 
tfplace  in  any  well-conducted  newspaper  are 
atiiwelcomed  to  our  columns,  and  we  would  be 
iilgreatly  strengthened  in  our  labors  if  more  of 
ihijour  distant  friends  would  remember  us  both 
jrlas  contributors  and  as  subscribers. 


The  Pew  System. — We  are  interested  to 
observe  that  so  high  an  authority  in  the 
Episcopal  denomination  as  Bishop  Potter, 
takes  occasion  severely  to  denounce  the  pew 
system  in  places  of  divine  worship  ;  and  that 
his  expression  of  sentiment  has  given  rise  to 
discussion  of  fhe  matter  in  the  religious  jour- 
nals. "  The  Bishop  makes  one  point,"  says 
the  Public  Ledc/er,  "that  is  comparatively 
new — namely,  that  wealthy  people  are  using 
the  pew  system  to  give  them  social  position 
and  an  air  of  exclusiveness,  as  if  the  church 
were  a  theatre  or  an  opera  house.  He  ob- 
jects to  a  system  which  can  afford  facilities 
of  that  sort,  and  thinks  it  is  high  time  some- 
thing was  done  to  stop  it." 


MARRIED. 

ORMSBY — WALTERS. — On  the  20th  of  Ninth 
mouth,  1876,  under  the  care  of  Roaring  Creek 
Monthly  Meeting,  Henry  George  Ormsby,  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  Anna  M.  Walters,  of  Catawissa,  Pa. 

SEARING — KESTER. — On  the  14th  of  Ninth  mo., 
1876,  at  St.  Thomas,  Canada,  Chas.  H.  Searing,  of 
Santee  Agency,  Nebraska,  formerly  of  Sherwood, 
N.  Y.,  and  Julia  E.  Kester,  formerly  of  Macedon 
Centre,  N.  Y. 

STOR\f — BELL. — On  the  26th  of  Ninth  mo.,  1876, 
at  Bayside,  Long  Island,  according  to  the  order  of 
Friends,  Frederic  Storm  and  Annie  L.  Bell,  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Thomas  C.  and  Eliza  H.  Bell. 


DIED. 

BOND.— On  the  17th  of  Ninth  month,  1876,  at 
his  residence,  near  Camden,  Jay  county,  Indiana, 
Joshua  Bond,  in  the  95ih  year  of  his  age. 

CHALFANT.— On  the  21st  of  Ninth*  month,  1876, 
at  her  late  residence,  in  York,  Pa.,  Mary  Ann  Cbal- 
fant,  widow  of  James  Chalfant,  and  daughter  of 
Jonathan  and  Susauna  Jessop,  in  the  78th  y<ar  of 
her  age. 

SPALDING.— On  the  2d  of  Ninth  month,  1876, 
Amy  P.,  wife  of  Lyman  A.  Spalding,  in  the  70th 
year  of  her  age.  She  was  a  member  of  Rochester 
Monthly  Meeting. 

"  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see 
God." 

WHITELEY.— On  the  28th  of  Eighth  mo.,  1876, 
Daniel  Whiteley,  of  Milton,  Wayne  county,  Indiana, 
in  the  88th  year  of  his  age.  Truly,  a  Father  in 
Israel  has  been  removed  from  our  midst  which  has 
made  a  void  not  easily  filled. 

For  a  long  period,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
he  filled  the  station  of  Elder  to  the  satisfaction  of 
his  friends.  He  was  or*  a  quiet  and  retiring  dispo- 
sition, and  an  example  in  humility  and  moderation. 
He  was  a  faithful  testimony  bearer,  and  as  long  as 
health  permitted  was  a  constant  attender  of  meet- 
ings. He  was  for  years  an  invalid,  and  frequently 
remarked  his  work  was  done  and  that  he  was  only 
awaiting  the  summons.  His  last  illness,  which  was 
one  of  intense  suffering,  he  bore  with  Christian 
patience  and  resignation.  "  Blessed  are  the  dead 
which  die  in  the  Lord  from  henceforth  ;  yea,  saith 
the  spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from  their  labors, 
and  their  works  do  follow  them." 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
CENTENNIAL  NOTES. 
No.  19. 

A  RAINY  DAY'S  WORK  AT  THE  EXPOSITION. 

The  equinoctial  rain  is  pouring  down  as  we 
enter  tlrj  grounds,  and  great  streams  of  water 
are  coursing  over  the  broad  asphalt  walks, 
making  it  a  matter  of  very  doubtful  expedi- 
ence to  pass  from  one  department  to  another 
of  the  great  show.  We  have  fallen  upon  a 
twenty-five  cent  day,  too,  and  have  every 
prospect  of  finding  an  anxious,  hurried,  push- 
ing crowd  in  all  quarters,  so  that  calm  and 
leisurely  observation  will  be  well  nigh  impos- 
sible. Accordingly,  I  suggest  to  my  friends, 
who  have  only  a  limited  time  in  which  to  en- 
joy the  Centennial,  that  we  may  take  the  ad- 
vice of  E.  V.  S.,  correspondent  of  the  Tribune, 
and  spend  their  first  day  at  the  Exposition  in 
taking  a  general  survey  of  the  Main  Building, 
and  to  try  to  see  the  most  excellent  things  in 
every  department,  giving  only  a  few  moments' 
attention  to  each. 

Beginning  at  the  southwest  corner,  the 
Orange  Free  State  comes  first  in  order,  and 
we  enter  the  small  and  crowded  enclosure  to 
take  a  rapid  glance  at  the  products  of  this 
far-off  republic  —  to  note  the  veritable  dia- 
monds in  the  rough,  and  their  attendant  gems, 
which  occupy  a  place  of  honor  in  the  center. 
We  observe,  too,  the  firm,  gray,  rock-like  soil 
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in  which  the  precious  gems  occur,  and  take 
particular  note  of  a  glittering  diamond  which 
has  not  been  released  from  the  firm,  earthy 
bonds  which  conceal  its  splendor.  The 
ostrich  feathers  and  eggs ;  the  gorgeous 
plumaged  birds,  among  which  we  are  shown 
the  sacred  Ibis,  and  the  photograph  of  Presi- 
dent Brand,  all  get  a  share  of  notice ;  and  we 
pass  on  through  the  south  end  of  the  exhibits 
of  China  and  Japan,  giving  but  slight  atten- 
tion to  the  wondrous  works  from  these  realms. 

Pausing  in  the  Tunis  section,  we  see,  or  try 
to  see,  the  Mosaic  Lion  from  the  temple 
pavement  in  old  Carthage ;  and  then,  in  or- 
der, give  a  brief  survey  to  the  rich,  gold-em- 
broidered garments,  the  engraved  silverware, 
the  inlaid  arms,  the  jewelry  and  the  abun- 
dance of  tempting-looking  rugs  which  lie 
around  in  wild  profusion.  The  rude  agricul- 
tural implements  arranged  at  the  back  of  the 
pavilion  are  not  forgotton,  but  I  am  disap- 
pointed to  find  that  the  strange  threshing 
sled  with  flinty  teeth  has  disappeared  from  its 
accustomed  place. 

The  Sandwich  Islands  pavilion,  just  south 
of  Tunis,  gets  a  rapid  survey;  the  beautiful 
coral  baskets ;  the  ferns  ;  the  feather  cloak 
which  has  been  worn  at  the  court  of  Queen 
Emma,  but  not  by  that  great  potentate  ;  the 
veritable  necklace  of  the  true  royal  feather  of 
golden  hue,  which  grows  beneath  the  wing  of  a 
little  dark  plumaged  bird ;  the  neatly  ar- 
ranged volcanic  products ;  the  fine  table  of 
beautifully  mingled  inlaid  woods;  the 
woooden  bowls  of  perfect  workmanship,  and 
other  matters  of  interest  claim  a  share  of 
attention. 

In  our  progress,  we  next  enter  the  Portu- 
guese section,  and  give  some  attention  to  the 
grotesque  pottery  of  antique  form  ;  the  really 
good  decorated  porcelain ;  the  little  colored 
clay  figures  of  peasants  which  introduce  us 
to  the  faces,  the  costumes,  and  even  the  man- 
ners of  the  rustics  of  this  land ;  the  very  fine 
wood  carvings  for  interior  architectural  deco- 
ration, and  the  filigree  work  in  gold  and 
silver. 

Spain  in  her  fine  court,  enriched  with  em- 
blematic devices,  is  next  traversed,  and  we 
find  time  to  give  brief  notice  to  the  large  ex- 
hibit of  good  textile  fabrics,  to  the  pottery,  to 
the  silver  and  to  the  other  more  obvious 
features  of  this  large  and  varied  display  of 
the  results  of  Spanish  industry  and  skill. 

To  Russia,  which  comes  next  in  order,  we 
give  more  deliberate  attention ;  passing 
through  the  large  educational  display  rather 
hastily,  and  lingering  among  the  manufac- 
tured articles  and  the  rich  furs  for  a  few 
minutes.  The  articles  made  of  lapis-lazuli, 
of  malachite,  of  labradorite  and  of  rhodonite, 
speak  of  the  mineral  riches  of  the  vast  empire 


— but  most  Specially  of  the  treasure  cav 
the  Ural  /ange.  Upon  a  table  in  a  con 
uous  place  is  a  little  printed  document  w 
describes  briefly  the  several  minerals  of 
display.  Malachite,  is  a  green  carbona 
copper,  found  only  in  the  Ural  Mount; 
in  the  mineo  of  Prince  Demidoff.  T 
mines  being  under  water,  have  not  j 
worked  during  the  last  twenty  years,  an 
it  is  plain  that  the  bright  tinted  rock  r 
now  be  very  valuable.  But  we  have  a  we 
of  articles  —  some  as  large  as  a  good&|g 
mantel,  some  no  bigger  than  a  sleeve  bul 
and  the  prices  are  graduated  accordinglyfofi 
the  bright  wares  are  all  for  sale. 

The  lapis-lazuli  is  found  in  granite 
granular  lime  stone  in  Siberia,  at  Lake  Ba 
and  in  Bucharia.    It  appears  to  be  al 
equal  in  value  to  Malachite,  and  is  used 
similar  purposes. 

Rhodonite  is  manganese  spar.  It  is  c 
reddish  color,  and  is  rare  enough  and  be* 
ful  enough  to  be  precious.  Rhodonite  is  fo 
in  the  Ural  Mountains,  but  mostly  in  si 
masses.  An  oval  vase  of  this  material, 
feet  in  diameter,  was  shown  at  the  Vie 
Exposition.  Its  estimated  cost  was  48. 
rubles  (about  135,900). 

We  took  note,  too,  of  the  elegant  carvi 
in  stone  which  make  up  the  minor  ad( 
ments  of  the  larger  objects ;  grapes,  plu 
cherries,  currants  and  other  fruits  of  t 
natural  color,  delicately  carved  from  gem 
the  mine,  are  admirable  both  for  the  w< 
manship  and  for  the  beauty  of  the  matei 
The  blue  grape3  are  amethyst ;  the  gi 
grapes,  nephrite;  the  leaves  and  stalk,  oph; 
the  remaining  fruits  of  various  jasper,  rh< 
nite,  topaz,  agate,  etc. 

The  surprisingly  beautiful  work  in  sil 
and  gold,  the  large  repoussSe,  semicirci 
plate  and  the  characteristic  bronzes,  claii' 
brief  but  admiring  survey  before  we  enter: 
domain  of  Austria. 

The  delicate  glass  from  Bohemia, 
Viennese  work  in  gilt,  bronze,  leather 
amber  particularly  delight  my  friends;  i 
we  have  to  hunt  a  little  for  the  spot  wl 
are  placed  the  specimens  of  fire  opal  fj 
Hungary.    Here,  occupying  a  central  p 
tion  among  the  stones,  is  the  largest  cf. 
known  in  the  world,  gloriously  iridescent js-j 
calling  the  morning  rays  upon  the  gla 
mountain  tops.    It  is  fabled,  I  believe,  t 
this  lovely  glow  fades  if  the  wearer  is 
worthy ;  but  science  pitilessly  scatters  all  si 
romantic  notions  to  the  winds.    Says  the  < 
respondent   of   the   Tribune:    "Sir  Is 
Newton  showed  that  when  glass  lenses  w 
squeezed  together  with  great  pressure,  ri 
of  colored  light  appeared  ;  the  different  col 
of  the  prism  being  brought  out  one  a 
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ejiother  by  increasing  the  pressure.  The 
odern  explanation  is  that  the  passing  ray  of 
K%ht  is  broken  into  its  constituent  waves  of 
ilor  while  passing  through  the  narrowed 
iace  ;  the  waves  of  color  being  shorter  than 
wave  of  white  light  containing  all  colors. 
Tlbe  narrow  laminae  which  compose  the  opal 
e  thin  enough  to  divide  light,  hence  its 
ipalescence,'  but  at  their  edges  these 
minae  may  absorb  moisture  by  capillary 
traction,  and  perhaps  lose  their  fire  if  thus 
ouded  by  perspiration  when  long  worn  as  a 
rsonal  ornament." 

The  amber  chandelier,  the  largest  piece  of 
ork  in  this  material  I  ever  saw,  is  duly  in- 
ected  ;  .and  we  rather  scornfully  observe  how 
Ba:  uch  fine  artistic  work  has  been  misapplied 
decorating  enormous  meerschaum  pipes  for 
e  smoker.  Well,  every  one  to  his  fancy, 
id  the  world  of  mankind  is  not  yet  done 
ith  the  meerschaum  ! 

From  Austria  we  pass  into  Germany,  and 
ve  some  general  attention  to  the  manufac- 
res  of  that  land  of  art  and  industry.  Since 
ey  have  sent  us  a  faithful  exhibit  of  their 
anufactures,  and  since  these  are  many  of 
em  homely  wares,  suited  to  the  humbler 
les  of  life,  much  of  the  German  exhibit  is 
eking  in  that  beauty  and  glitter  which  so 
abounds  at  the  Centennial.   There  are  coarse 
)lu*onzes  and  cheap  jewelry;  rough-looking 
tlys  and  grotesque  beer  mugs  ;  but  the  visitor 
mi  ids  consolation  on  reaching  the  conspicuous 
wopint  at  the  northeastern  corner  of  the  Ger- 
an  space,  which  displays  the  superb  porce- 
in  from  the  Berlin  factory. 
From  this  point  we  cross  the  main  aisle  to 
ho|ie  British  section,  give  some  admiring  notice 
the  extremely  elaborate  and  beautiful  sil- 
Brwork  of  Elkinton,  passing  on  to  the  en- 
csed  court  of  A.  B.  Daniell  &  Son,  where  is 
be  found  the  rarest  collection  of  fine  artn- 
c  work  in  porcelain  which  England  has  sent 
In  the  center  is  the  noble  Prometheus 
ise,  four  feet  high,  of  rich  turquoise  blue 
ibdy,  having  handles  consisting  of  chained 
agures  in  scale  armor,  and  having  Prometheus 
ith  his  torturing  vulture  on  the  summit.  We 
eed  to  be  reminded  that  every  part  of  this 
igantic  ceramic  wonder  is  entirely  of  china. 
But  the  elegant  vases  of  pure  Grecian 
mpe,  and  decorated  by  the  pate  sur  pate  pro- 
iss  by  L.  Solon,  formerly  of  Sevres,  are  a 
tljiore  attractive  study  still.    The  delicate, 
mi-translucent  figures  of  white,  seen  through 
siying  transparent  drapery,  are  beyond  all 
ich  clumsy,  inartistic  praise  as  mine.  The 
gures  are  painted  upon  the  body  of  the  ar- 
cle  vith  liquid  china,  which  after  firing  be- 
iijiines  either   semi  transparent   or  opaque 
jlccording  to  the  thickness  with  which  it  is 
iipplied.  The  most  delicate  touch  and  almost 


miraculous  judgment  are  required  to  attain 
sjch  results  as  those  we  see  before  us,  and 
only  one  artist  workman  in  the  world. 
Solon,  of  Sevres,  is  able  for  the  task.  The 
extreme  elegance  of  decoration  observable  in 
the  delicate  little  cups  and  eaucers,  the  plates,, 
the  candlesticks  and  other  objects  of  possible 
use  is  bewildering;  and  we  turn  from  them 
to  admire  the  lovely  tile  work  in  mantles, 
hearths  and  fire  places.  Is  it  not  a  good  sign 
of  moral  advancement,  when  art  pauses  in 
her  high  career  to  beautify  the  family  fire- 
side— to  decorate  the  dear  altars  of  home? 
Every  one  is  eloquent  in  praise  of  the  Eng- 
lish display  in  furniture,  and  we  do  not  dare 
to  dissent;  thoui^h  I  am  sure  our  own  arti- 
zans  can  furnish  just  as  excellent  things  if 
we  only  give  them  the  assurance  that  we 
rtally  want  them.  They  cater  to  the  popular 
taste,  and  if  their  work  seems  inartistic  and 
glaring  in  its  effects,  the  cause  surely  is  that 
the  taste  of  the  rich  buyers  of  costly  furniture 
is  not  very  chaste  as  yet. 

We  may  pause  long  enough  in  the  India  Court 
to  do  reverence  to  the  footprints  of  the  great 
sage  and  teacher,  the  Buddha  of  the  Orient, 
and  to  speculate  somewhat  on  the  merits  of 
scarfs  and  shawls  which  represent  the  artistic 
industry  of  that  land. 

Passing  thence  into  Canada,  we  are  spe- 
cially struck  with  the  resemblance  of  the  ex- 
hibit to  the  productions  of  our  own  country; 
much  that  is  excellent  being  presented,  but 
little  that  is  novel. 

We  can  spare  very  little  time  for  the  minor 
British  Colonies,  though  there  is  a  character- 
istic and  interesting  exhibit  from  each,  but 
pass  into  the  vigorous  Australian  States. 
Here  a  closely  kindred  people  to  our  own  are 
building  up  a  rich  and  powerful  nation  on 
this  island  continent  of  the  southern  seas. 
They  seem  to  have  every  requisite  for  pros- 
perity, and  the  exhibit  here  indicates  that 
they  are  steadily  and  intelligently  developing 
their  resources.  Here  are  great  obelisks  of 
seeming  gold  to  show  what  a  wealth  of  the 
precious  metal  has  been  obtained  in  a  given 
period  ;  here  are  massive  stores  of  tiu,  copper 
and  other  metals  ;  here  are  great  masses  of 
coal  to  show  how  well  this  new  world  is  sup- 
plied with  fuel ;  here  are  great  fleeces  to  in- 
dicate the  effects  of  good  pasturage  and  a 
genial  climate  upon  wool  culture,  and  the 
quality  of  the  specimens  of  wheat  exhibited  is 
admitted  to  be  excellent.  The  paintings  and 
the  photographs  representing  the  scenery  of 
the  country  are  tempting,  but  on  this  busy 
day  we  may  not  pause  to  examine  them. 

The  costumed  peasant  figures  of  Sweden 
and  Norway,  so  deeply  interesting  to  all 
observers  arrest  us ;  and  we  take  hasty  note 
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of  porcelains,  furs,  filigree  jewelry  and  iron 
picturesquely  arranged. 

Entering  Italy  at  the  northern  part,  we  are 
interested  to  examine  hurriedly  the  display 
of  photographs  and  the  clay  model  for  a  statue 
of  Garabaldi,  before  passing  out  to  the  House 
of  Public  Comfort  for  lunch.  It  is  now  one 
o'clock  and  we  have  traversed  one-half  the 
Main  Building. 

In  the  afternoon  we  again  pass  through  the 
Italian,  the  Scandinavian  and  the  British 
section,  dwelling  a  little  time  over  the 
mosaics,  broczes  and  wood  carvings  of  Italy, 
examining  the  Emu  egg  silver  work,  the  fruits, 
the  furs  and  some  of  the  manufactured  arti- 
•cles  of  the  Australian  land  ;  recross  the  Eng 
lish  section,  and  enter  among  the  rich  and 
oostly  works  of  France. 

The  ceramics  first  claim  attention,  and  then 
the  bronzes  and  other  artistic  work  for  the 
decoration  of  the  home3  of  the  affluent ;  but 
we  dwell  with  greater  satisfaction,  perhaps, 
on  the  priceless  tapestries  and  the  perfect 
works  of  silk,  velvet  and  lace.  This  is  surely 
a  place  of  enchantment,  and  we  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  be  brief  in  the  survey  of  so  many  del- 
icately beautiful  objects;  but  more  lies 
beyond. 

Switzerland  comes  next,  with  her  watches, 
her  carved  woodwork,  her  decorative  needle- 
work and  with  her  educational  exhibit.  The 
land  of  the  mountains  has  given  good  repre- 
sentation to  her  various  industries. 

In  Belgium  we  notice  the  tapestries,  the 
court  of  laces  —  for  this  is  preeminently  the 
country  of  laces  —  and  the  great  pulpit  of 
carved  oak. 

Traversing  the  Brazilian  court,  we  find 
time  to  admire  the  elaborate  display  of  insects, 
to  glanse  at  the  crude  attempts  at  manufac- 
tures, to  inspect  the  delicate  feather  flowers 
and  fans,  and  to  compare  the  general  char- 
acter of  the  display  with  that  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced nations  of  Europe. 

In  the  Netherlands,  we  do  not  pause  to 
study  out  the  great  display  of  public  engin- 
eering work,  but  concentrate  our  energies  on 
lighter  matters.  This  most  exquisite,  large 
screen  in  lacquered  work,  ornamented  with 
four  scenes  from  Goethe's  Faust  and  four 
from  the  poems  of  Schiller,  has  been  pro- 
nounced "  the  one  unapproachable  and  per- 
fect gem  of  the  Holland  exhibit." 

Furthest  east  of  any  foreign  exhibit  is 
that  of  Mexico,  especially  striking  from  the 
beautiful  and  varied  display  of  onyx  and  from 
the  great  mass  of  silver  —  accounted  one  of 
the  wonders  of  the  Exposition. 

The  works  of  our  own  manufacturers  now 
claim  inspection,  and  we  walk  with  proud  ap- 
proval among  the  carpets  which  need  not 
shrink  from  comparison  with  those  of  any 


other  land  it  the  silk  fabrics  which  have 
such  astonishing  progress  during  the  la 
years;  the  cotton  and  woolen  goods 
are. good  enough  to  satisfy  almost  ever 
sonable  requirement;  the  fine  marbL 
slate  mantels  and  the  decorated  grate 
glittering  chandeliers  and  the  fine  ar 
glass ;  the  chemicals ;  the  pianos  ;  th 
lery,  which  now  smiles  at  competitioi 
jewelry  as  beautiful  and  as  costly  as 
could  wish ;  the  cameos  of  Star  &  Ml 
the  Bryant  vase  and  other  masterpie 
the  silversmith  ;  and  arrive  once  more 
center  of  the  vast  building,  where  a  b 
filling  the  noble  spaces  with  great  volu 
soft,  consoling  melodies — very  comfort|g 
the  wearied  visitor.  We  omit  to  trave] 
educational  galleries,  as  the  day  is  far 
and  make  our  way  deliberately  back  tela] 
the  southwest  corner,  glancing  hastily 
exhibits  of  Turkey,  Egypt  and  of  Derfcs 
in  passing,  and  dwelling  a  little  over  tl 
gant  storied  vases,  the  glorious  cerami 
the  marvelous  ivory  and  wood  carvi 
Japan  and  China.  The  strange  munlb 
relics  of  the  vanished  children  of  th<  s 
which  Peru  has  sent  to  this  great  worl  c 
gress  of  wonders,  are  not  forgotten  ;  an 
a  heavy  day's  work  of  sight-seeing  is  i 
plished  —  the  mighty  Main  has  been|j( 
passed,  and  we  have  followed,  with  varh 
the  advice  of  E.  V.  Smally,  of  the  Tri 

SB 

From  the  Public  Ledger. 
OVER- EXERTION    AND   IMPRUDENT  Ej 

Mr.  Editor  .-—Some  absurd  statemen 
going  about  the  country  as  to  the  hea 
our  city,  and  these  statements  seem 
particularly,  if  not  sensationally,  spret 
one  of  the  great  newspapers  of  New 
The  truth  is,  that  the  general  health,  d 
ering  the  vast  addition  to  our  popular 
exceptionally  good.  Last  week  (to  Sep 
the  total  of  deaths  was  320.  The  retur 
the  same  week  last  year  gave  only  eigl 
or  312,  both  surprisingly  small  numfc 
those  who  know  anything  about  the  si 

As  an  illustration  of  the  effects  of  th< 
ports,  I  know  that  prominent  physician; 
received  letters  and  telegrams  from 
friends  and  patients,  asking  whether  it 
to  come  to  Philadelphia !  These  me 
have  in  some  cases  come  from  places  ma 
healthy  for  the  senders  to  stay  in  at  th 
son  of  the  year  than  their  own  home3. 
is  no  doubt,  however,  that  many  suffer 
fatigue  through  ignorance  or  zeal  and 
too  much,  lay  the  foundation  themsel 
sickness,  which  might  otherwise  be  a\ 
They  then  naturally,  but  unjustly,  atl 
their  misfortune  to  the  place  insteac 
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r  own  indiscretions.  This  brings  me  to 
question  of  "How  tojittend  the  Centen- 


J?  'or  our  residents  and  for  those  who  intend 
pend  a  week  or  more  with  us,  I  would  say, 
for  most  people,  and  especially  for 
aen  and  children,  the  whole  day  effort  is 
rely  too  much.  Three  or-  four  hours  at 
it,  within  the  grounds,  is  enough  for  any 
day. 

herefore,  let  those  who  propose  to  go  in 
morning,  get  a  good  breakfast  in  time 
them  to  be  at  the  Exposition  at  about  10 
ock.    Remain  there  until  half  past  one  or 
Eat  nothing  whatever  in  the  interval, 
on  getting  home  take  a  short  rest,  and 
n  have  a  good,  substantial  meal,  which  one 
call  lunch  cr  dinner  as  it  best  pleases 

J^the  afternoon  may  then  be  devoted  to  a 
rt|)  or  conversation,  and  after  a  bath,  a  meal 
mj(re  moderate  than  the  mid-day  one  may  be 
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Bfhe  division  of  the  day  for  those  whose 
tarnations  or  business  will  not  permit  them 
or],jgo  in  the  morning,  should  be,  I  think,  in 
Jn(|3  way:  Have  a  simple  cooked  but  solid 
Jich,  (at  home,  if  possible)  at  12|  or  1 
lock.    Get  to  the  grounds  about  two.  Eat 
inJiing  whatever  there,  but  spend  most  of  the 
^ le  in  the  department  which  taste  or  incli- 
tion  has  suggested  for  that  visit,  without 
aning  wildly  about  and  attempting  to  see 
irything.    Towards  sunset  take  a  stroll 
Enough  the  Horticultural  gardens,  the  view 
n)  which,  eepecially  from  the  building,  at 
is  time,  is  of  itself  a  refreshment  and  a  joy. 
If  too  tired  to  do  this,  ride  around  in  the 
rrow  gauge  cars  and  view  the  scene  from 
em,  taking  at  the  same  time  a  pleasant  and 
ihort  rest.    Then  go  home  to  a  good  dinner 
dinner-tea,  and  spend  the  evening  in  doors. 

course  these  directions  do  not  apply  to 
e  thousands  of  transient  visitors  who  have 
it  a  day  or  two  to  do  the  Exhibition.  These 
[,ay  as  well  eat  at  the  grounds  as  anywhere 
je,  but  they  should  1  rest  also.  I  would  ad- 
se  that  they  confine  themselves  to  simple 
d  substantial  food,  to  be  taken  once  only 
bile  within  the  enclosure,  and  that  they 
oid  the  constant  and  indiscriminate  eating 
candies  and  tempting  sweets,  and  much 
uit,  especially  if  it  is  not  in  first-rate  con- 
tion. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  from  observation  it 
ould  be  almost  an  insult  to  give  any  advice 
J  to  indulgence  in  drink,  for  better  behaved 
lasses  of  people  were  never  together.  I  have 
iade  many  visits  and  have  yet  to  see  an 
itoxicated  person  within  the  grounds. 

W.  H. 


THE  WAY  WE  WASTE. 

One  of  the  facts  brought  prominently  be- 
fore the  world  during  the  last  few  years  is 
that  France  is  rich.  The  ease  with  which 
she  has  recovered  from  the  disastrous  war 
with  Prussia,  and  the  promptness  with  which 
she  has  met,  not  only  her  own,  but  Prussia's 
enormous  expenses  in  that  war,  have  surprised 
all  her  sister  nations.  Every  poor  man  had 
his  hoard  of  ready  money,  which  he  was 
anxious  to  lend  to  the  State.  How  did  he 
get  it?  How  did  he  save  it?  Why  is  it  that, 
in  a  country  like  ours,  where  wages  are  high 
and  the  opportunities  for  making  money 
exceptionally  good,  such  wealth  and  prosper- 
ity do  not  exist?  These  are  important  ques- 
tions at  this  time  with  all  of  us.  Business  is 
low,  industry  is  paralyzed,  and  the  question 
of  bread  stares  multitudes  in  the  face. 

Well,  France  is  an  industrious  nation,  it  is 
said.  But  is  not  ours  an  industrious  nation, 
too?  Is  it  not,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  hard- 
working and  energetic  nations  in  the  world  ? 
We  believe  it  to  be  a  harder  working  nation 
than  the  French,  with  not  only  fewer  holi- 
days, but  no  holidays  at  all,  and  with  not 
only  less  play,  but  almost  no  play  at  all.  It 
is  said,  too,  that  France  is  a  frugal  nation. 
They  probably  have  the  advantage  of  us  in 
this,  yet  to  feed  a  laboring  m  ;n  and  to  clothe 
a  laboring  man  and  his  faniil  there  must  be 
a  definite,  necessary  expenditure  in  both 
countries.  The  difference  in  wages  ought  to 
cover  the  difference  in  expenses,  and  prob- 
ably doei.  If  the  American  laborer  spends 
twice  as  much,  or  three  times  as  much,  as  the 
French,  1  e  earns  twice  or  three  times  as 
much;  yei,  the  American  laborer  lays  up 
nothing,  whi'^  the  French  laborer  and  small 
farmer  have  ney  to  lend  to  their  govern- 
ment. Their  i  .  *  lockings  are  long  and  are 
full.  The  wino  i  ad  the  silk  which  the  French 
raise  for  othe  ,  ries  must  be  more  than 
counterbalanc  id  by  our  exported  gold,  cotton 
and  breadstuff  so  that  they  do  not  have  any 
advantage  over  us,  as  a  nation,  in  what  they 
sell  to  other  m  ions.  We  shall  have  to  look 
further  than  this  for  the  secret  we  are  after. 

There  lie*  •«  book  before  us  written  by  Dr. 
William  B>i! greaves,  entitled  "Our  Wasted 
Resource*,  '  We  wish  that  the  politicians  and 
political  ec  nomists  of  this  country  could 
read  this  book,  and  ponder  well  its  shocking 
revelations.  They  are  revelation*  of  crimi- 
nal waste — the  expenditure  of  almost  incal- 
culable resources  for  that  which  brings  noth- 
ing, worse  than  nothing,  in  return.  Tncrc 
are  multitudes  of  people  who  regard  the  tem- 
perance question  as  one  of  morals  alone. 
The  men  who  drink  say,  simply,  "  We  will 
drink  what  we  please,  and  it's  nobody's  busi- 
You  temperance  men  are  pestilent  fel- 
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lows,  meddlesome  fellows,  who  obtrude  your 
tuppenny  standard  of  morality  upon  us,  and 
we  do  not  want  it,  and  will  not  accept  it. 
Because  you  are  virtuous,  snail  there  be  no 
more  cakes  and  ale?"  Very  well,  let  us 
drop  it  as  a  question  of  morality.  You  will 
surely  look  at  it  with  us  as  a  question  of 
national  economy  and  prosperity  ?  else  you 
can  hardly  regard  yourselves  as  patriots. 
We  have  a  common  interest  in  the  national 
prosperity,  and  we  can  discuss  amicably  any 
subject  on  this  common  ground. 

France  produces  its  own  wine,  and  drinks 
mainly  cheap  wine.  It  is  a  drink  which, 
while  it  does  them  no  good,  according  to  the 
showing  of  their  own  physicians,  does  not  do 
them  harm  enough  to  interfere  with  their 
industry.  Their  drinking  wastes  neither  life 
nor  money  as  ours  does,  and  they  sell  in 
value  to  other  countries  more  than  they  drink 
themselves.  During  the  year  J  870,  in  our  own 
State  of  New  York,  there  were  expended  by 
consumers  for  liquor  more  than  one  hundred 
and  six  millions  of  dollars,  a  sum  which 
amounted  to  nearly  two  thirds  of  all  the ! 


annual  expenditure  of  $600,000,000  fori] 
uors  in  the  United  States— and  all  the  fig' 
we  give  are  based  upon  official  statistics 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  time* 
hard  and  the  people  poor.  Not  only  this 
sum  is  wasted ;  not  only  the  capital  inv< 
is  diverted  from  good  uses,  and  the  indt 
involved  taken  from  benficent  pursuits 
health,  morality,  respectability,  industry 
life  are  destroyed.  Sixty  thousand  Ai 
icans  annually  lie  down  in  a  drunkj 
grave. 

With  six  hundred  millions  of  dollars  s; 
to  the  country  annually,  how  long  wou 
take  to  make  these  United  States  not 
rich,  but  able  to  meet,  without  disturbs 
and  distress,  the  revulsioiis  in  busines 
which  all  nations  are  liable?  Here  is  a  c 
tion  for  the  statesman  and  the  politic 
Twenty  five  years  of  absolute  abstinence  j 
the  consumption  of  useless,  and  worse  1 
useless  liquors,  would  save  to  the  cou 
fifteen  billions  of  dollars,  and  make  usfc 
richest  nation  on  the  face  of  the  globe, 
only  this  sum — beyond  the  imaginatioi 


wages  paid  to  laborers  in  agriculture  and  comprehend — would  be  saved,  but  all  1  b 


abominable  consequences  of  misery,  dise 
disgrace,  crime  and  death,  that  would 
from  the  consumption  of  such  an  enorm[i 
amount  of  poisonous  fluids  would  be  sa 


manufactures,  and  to  nearly  twice  as  much 
as  the  receipts  of  all  the*  railroads  in  the 
State,  the  sum  of  the  latter  bting  between 
sixty-eight   and   sixty-nine   m  llions.  The 

money  of  our  people  goes  across  the  bar  all  J  And  yet  temperance  men  are  looked  upo 
the  time  faster  tban  it  is  crowded  into  the  !  disturbers  and  fanatics!  and  we  are  adj 
wickets  of  all  the  railroad  stations  of  the  not  to  bring  temperance  into  politics! 
State;  and  where  does  it  go?    What  is  the 
return  for  it?    Diseased  stomachs,  aching 


heads,  discouraged  and  slatternly  homes,  idle 
ness,  gout,  crime,  degradation,  death.  These; 
in  various  measures,  are  exactly  what  we  get 
for  it.  We  gain  of  that  which  is  good,  noth 
ing — no  uplift  in  morality,  no  increase  of 
industry,  no  accession  to  health,  no  growth  of 
prosperity.  Our  State  is  full  of  tramps,  and 
-every  one  is  a  drunkard.  There  is  demora- 
lization everywhere,  in  consequence  of  this 
wasteful  stream  of  fiery  fluid  that  constantly 
flows  down  the  open  gullet  of  the  State. 

But  our  State  is  not  alone.  The  liquor  bill 
of  Pennsylvania  during  1870  was  more  than 
sixty  five  millions  of  dollars,  a  sum  equal  to 
one-third  of  the  entire  agricultural  product 
of  the  State.  Illinois  paid  more  than  forty- 
two  millions,  and  Ohio  more  than  fifty-eight 
millions.  Massachusetts  paid  more  than 
twenty -five  millions,  a  sum  equal  to  five- 
sixths  of  her  agricultural  products,  while  the 
liquor  bill  of  Maine  was  only  about  four  mil- 
lions and  a  quarter.  Mr.  Hargreaves  takes 
the  figures  of  Massachusetts  aud  Maine  to 
show  how  a  prohibitory  law  does,  after  all, 
reduce  the  drinking;  but  it  is  not  our  pur- 
pose to  argue  this  question. 

What  we  desire  to  show  is  that,  with  an 


this  great  transcendent  question  of  econ  3 
gets  the  go  by,  while  we  hug  our  little  is  € 
for  the  sake  of  party  and  of  office !  D<lk 
not  deserve  adversity? — Dr.  J.  G.  Holl 
Seribner  for  December. 


From  the  Independent. 

TIME  TO  GO. 
BY  SUSAN  COOLIDGE. 

They  know  the  time  to  go! 
The  fairy  clocks  strike  their  inaudible  hour 
In  field  and  woodland,  and  each  punctual  flow 
Bows  at  the  signal  an  obedient  head, 

And  hastes  to  bed. 

The  pale  Anemone 
Glides  on  her  way  with  scarcely  a  good  night; 
The  Violets  tie  their  purple  night-caps  tight; 
Hand  clasped  in  hand  the  dancing  Columbines 

In  blithesome  lines, 

Drop  their  last  courtesies, 
Flit  from  the  scene,  and  couch  them  for  their  J 
The  Meadow  Lily  folds  her  scarlet  vest 
And  hidrs  it  'nea  h  the  Grasses'  lengthening  grJ 

Fair  and  serene. 

Her  sister  Lily  floats 
On  the  blue  pond,  and  raises  golden  eyes 
To  court  the  golden  splendor  of  the  skies  ; 
The  sudden  signal  comes,  and  down  she  goes 
To  find  repose 

In  the  cool  depths  below. 
A  little  later,  and  the  Asters  blue 
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>art  in  crowds,  a  brave  and  cheery  crew; 
ile  Golden  Rod,  still  wide  awake  and  gay, 
Turns  him  away, 


Furls  his  bright  parasol, 
d,  like  a  little  hero,  meets  his  fate. 
3  Gentians,  very  proud  to  sit  up  late, 
it  follow.    Every  Fern  is  tucked  and  set 
'Neath  coveilet, 


Downy  and  soft  and  warm. 
J  little  seedling  voice  is  heard  to  grieve 
1  [make  complaints,  the  folding  woods  beneath 
liDgerer  dares  to  stay,  for  well  they  know 
The  time  to  go. 


Teach  us  your  patience,  brave, 
ar  flowers,  till  we  shall  dare  to  part  like  you, 
illing  God's  will,  sure  that  His  clock  strikes  true, 
rtaat  His  sweet  day  augurs  a  sweeter  morrow, 
With  smiles,  not  sorrow. 
Newport,  R.  I. 


HYMN. 

•Oh,  sometimes  gleams  upon  our  sight, 
Through  present  wrong  and  eternal  right; 
And  step  by  step,  since  time  began, 
We  see  the  steady  gain  of  man, 

That  all  of  good  the  past  hath  had 
Remains  to  m;ake,our  own  time  glad, 
Our  common  daily  life  divine, 
And  every  land  a  Palestine. 

Through  the  har  h  noises  of  our  day 
A  low,  sweet  prelude  finds  its  way  ; 
1   Through  clouds  of  doubt  and  creeds  of  fear 
A  light  is  breaking,  calm  and  clear. 


Henceforth  my  heart  shall  sigh  no  more 
For  olden  time  and  holier  shore  ; 
God's  love  and  blessing,  then  and  there, 
Are  now  and  here  and  everywhere. 

Whittier. 


Plain,  simple  truth  needs  little  decoration  ; 

strikes  the  mind  disposed  to  receive  it  to 
^vantage,  more  forcibly  then  the  greatest 
oquence.  A  parade  of  words,  indeed,  be- 
itches  the  hearers,  and  makes  them  admire 
nd  praise,  and  at  length  puffs  up  the  poor 
tstrument  if  possible.  We  are  all  suscepti- 
le,  in  some  degree,  of  those  impressions,  un- 
)ss  we  are  upon  the  strictest  guard  — 
.  Fothergill. 

girls'  names. 

In  any  modern  school  catalogue  or  newspaper 
At  of  ladies'  name3  which  you  may  chance 
o  met  t,  you  fiud  an  endless  iteration  of  the 
avorite  inflection  ie;  as  if  the  beauty  or 
ttractiveness,  if  not  the  respectability,  of  the 
oung  ladies  in  some  way  depended  on  this 
iquioi  and  endearing  termination.  In  the 
hort  space  of  one  page  of  the  catalogue  of  a 
>romiuent  young  ladies'  college — a  school  of 
uuch  higher  pretensions  than  the  average 
eminary,  and  whose  students  are  of  a  more 
idvaneed  and  thoughtful  age  than  mere  semi- 
lary  students — one  may  find  (as  we  have 


satisfied  ourselves  by  trying)  at  least  the  fol- 
lowing varieties,  viz.:  Jennie,  Nannie,  Hattie, 
Minnie,  Margie,  Nettie,  Nellie,  Allie,  Addie, 
Lizzie. 

Lord  Dufferin,the  present  dignified  Gover- 
nor General  of  Canada,  has  lately  chosen  to 
bring  this  tendency  into  notice  (and  so  we 
suppose  it  prevails  in  Canada,  too)  by  making 
it  a  special  topic  in  his  address  at  the  late 
commencement  of  a  young  ladies'  school  in 
Quebec.  But  he  credits  the  habit  or  its  exag- 
geration to  the  United  States,  and  thinks  the 
practice,  when  it  becomes  a  "national  charac- 
teristic" is  not  without  significance.  Some 
future  philologist,  perhaps,  may  pick  it  up  as 
a  remnant  of  that  period  when  the  young 
women  of  our  most  cultivated  circles  bore  the 
badge  of  belittlement  and  patronage,  and 
infer  thsrefrom  that  the  Oriental  type  of 
infantile  helplessness  had  certainly  survived 
to  this  era  even  in  Western  lands.  He  will 
most  likely  conclude  (and  does  not  the  evi- 
dence tend  in  that  direction  ?)  that,  in  our 
Centennial  time,  the  true  idea  of 

"A  perfect  Woman,  nobly  planned, 
To  warn,  to  comfort,  and  command," 

was  not  so  much  as  suspected  or  sorght  after. 
We  do  not  remember  that  any  journal  of 
"  Woman's  Rights"  and  enfranchisement  has 
ever  thought  it  pertinent  to  speak  of  this 
subject;  but  surely  it  bears  a  direct  relation 
to  the  mental  growth  and  capacity  of  the  sex. 
The  literary  nom  de  plume  of  a  feminine  au- 
thor indicates  to  some  extent  the  force  of  her 
mind;  and,  we  know  just  as  well  what  to 
expect  from  the  Lillie  Lin  woods  and  Mattie 
Myrtles,  as  we  do  from  the  George  Elliots. 
You  can  scarcely  pen  a  more  suggestive  satire 
against  the  helpfulness  and  independence  of 
woman  than  to  wrap  her  up  in  such  terms  of 
daily  coddling  and  childish  endearment  as 
the  pet  names  against  which  L)rd  DufTerin 
protests.  For  instance,  persistently  to  call 
the  two  great  chieftains  of  woman's  advanced 
status,  Lizzie  Cady  Sianton,  and  Susie  B. 
Anthony,  would  crush  at  one  stroke  the  revo- 
lution they  have  so  much  at  heart.  Under 
such  sweet  persiflage  it  would  sink  into  lau- 
guid  imbecility,  and  furnish  fresh  food  for 
laughter. — From  Home  and  Society ;  Scribner. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
REVIEW  OF  THE  WEATHER,  ETC. 
FOR  NINTH  MONTH. 


TEMPKUATURKS. 


Mean  temperature  of  Niuth  mo.,  per 

Penna.  Hospital  

Highest  point  attained  during  month, 


Lowest  point  reached  during  month. 


1875 

1876 

Deg. 

Deg. 

60.36 

62.50 

89.00 

94.00 

44.00 

44  09 
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RAIN. 

1875 
Inches. 

1876 
Inches. 

2.93 

7.77 

DEATHS. 

Deaths  during  the  month,  being  for 
four  current  weeks  for  1875  and 

NurnVr. 

NurnVr. 

1304 

1593 

lc  will  be  seen  by  the  above  comparison  of  deaths 
that  1876  comprises  five  weeks  and  1875  only  four. 
One-fifth  of  the  latter  deducted  from  the  gross  num- 
ber will  give  the  comparison,  thus,  1875,  as  above, 
1,304,  and  1876,  only  1,275.  A  number  of  quota- 
tions have  been  made  by  our  city  papers  from  one 
published  in  New  York,  which,  if  correctly  given, 
constitute  a  most  malignant  and  unfounded  attack 
on  the  sanitary  condition  of  our  city,  as  the  above 
figures  abundantlv  show. 


MEAN  TEMPERATURES. 

Average  of  the  mean  temperatures  of 
the  Ninth  mo.  for  the  past  87  yrs. 

Highest  mean  temperature  occurring 
during  that  entire  period,  1865  

Lowest  mean  temperature  occurring 
during  that  entire  period,  1840  


CO   PARISON  OF  RAIN. 

Totals  for  the  nine  months  of  each 
year  thus  far....,...-  


1875. 


30.49 


Deg. 


66.24 
72  68 
60.00 


1876. 


35.86 


The  Ninth  month  is  usually  characterized  by  a 
few  days,  constituting  "a  spell,"  of  very  warm 
weather,  sometimes  deferred  until  almost  the  last  of 
the  month.  Even  last  year  with  its  mean  of  only 
60.36  degrees,  we  had  seven  days,  from  the  3d  to 
the  10th,  both  inclusive,  with  the  mercury  ranging 
from  80  to  91  degrees.  To  have  overcome  this  heat, 
and  to  bring  the  mean  down  so  low  (never  equalled 
in  a  period  of  86  years  but  once — 1840,  60°)  there 
must  have  been  a  corresponding  extreme  of  cold. 
On  the  11th,  of  last  year,  we  find  noted,  "Frost  this 
morning — down  to  58°"  The  month  this  year  has 
been  devoid  of  this  warm  spell.  The  first  frost  of 
the  season  we  find  recorded  on  the  28th — "  Frost 
reported  out  of  town  this  morning."  Nothing  else 
especially  worthy  of  remark  until  the  terrible  storm 
which  commenced  on  the  night  of  the  16th,  con- 
tinuing the  entire  day  of  the  17th.  The  devasta- 
tion amongst  houses,  roofs,  chimneys,  awnings, 
signs,  and  in  fact  almost  everything  moveable,  was 
immense.  Docks  of  Pennsylvania  Railroad  sub- 
merged two  feet.  Most  of  the  docks  of  the  Dela- 
ware ditto.  The  ferry  boats  between  this  city  and 
Camden  were  compelled  to  stop  running,  the  latter 
place  also  submerged  to  the  same  depth  a3  far  as 
Front  street,  while  the  culverts  in  this  city  suffered 
considerably,  etc.,  etc.  The  devastations  are  too 
fresh  in  our  memories  to  need  recording  here,  ex- 
cept for  future  reference.  J.  M.  E. 

Philadelphia,  Tenth  mo.  2d,  1876.  

NOTICES. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  First-day 
School  Union  will  be  held  at  Green  Street  Meeting- 
house on  Sixth-day  evening,  the  13th  inst.,  at  eight 
o'clock.  Schools  will  please  send  their  annual  re- 
ports to  the  Clerk,  246  Chestnut  street,  as  soon  as 
possible  before  that  date.  James  H.  Atkinson,  Clerk. 


Western  First-day  School  Union  will  meet 
Hockessin  Meeting-house,  on  Seventh-day  the  14 
of  Tenth  month,  at  ten  o'clock  A.  M.  Reports  2 
earnestly  desired  from  each  of  our  schools,  wbetl 
identified  with  the  Union  or  not,  so  as  to  be  able 
report  to  the  Philadelphia  Association  the  wh< 
number  enrolled  in  all  our  schools,  and  the  com 
tion  of  the  cause  in  general. 

Thomas  F.  Seal,  Clerk. 


ITEMS. 

The  former  independence  of  the  Polish  admin 
trative  authorities  has  been  entirely  abolished 
Russia,  and  the  office  of  secretary  of  state  i 
Poland  is  to  be  suppressed. 

It  is  stated  that  the  French  Minister  of  Pub 
Instruction  is  at  present  engaged  in  arranging  : 
thirty  different  commissions  for  research  into  si; 
jects  of  philology,  history  and  commerce  in  Euro 
Asia  and  America.  Twenty-eight  of  these  comm 
sions  are  already  arranged  for,  nine  will  be  occup: 
with  natural  history. — Harper's  Weekly. 

A  telegram  from  London  of  the  26th  ult.  stat 
"  The  concessions  recently  granted  by  China 
increasing  the  facilities  for  intercourse  between  t 
government  and  foreign  representatives  are  to 
fulfilled,  the  judicial  system  relative  to  foreign 
improved  and  the  commercial  grievances  rectifi 
E-ching,  a  city  on  the  Yangtze  river,  twenty  mi 
above  Chiu-kiang,  and  three  other  ports,  are  oper 
to  foreign  commerce.     The  Convention  will 
signed  shortly." 

The  Centennial. — Fifth-day,  21st  ult.,  was 
apart  as  the  State  day  of  New  York,  the  fourth  of  f 
series  ot  Centennial  celebrations  by  the  origii 
thirteen  states.  Tbe  attendance  largely  exeeec 
that  of  any  preceding  day.  The  number  of  f 
price  admissions — fifty  cents  each — numbering  c 
hundred  and  seventeen  thousand  seven  hundred  a 
ten. 

The  28th  ult.,  the  Centennial  anniversary  of 
adoption  of  the  first  Constitution  of  the  State 
Pennsylvania,  was  selected  by  the  Governor 
"Pennsylvania  Day  "  at  the  Exhibition.  Tbe  ( 
was  a  general  holiday  throughout  the  city. 
attendance  was  as  follows  :  Main  Exhibition, 
50  cents,  217,678  ;  at  25  cents,  33,785.  Total 
Main  Exhibition,  251,467.  This  does  not  inch! 
some  12,000  exhibitors,  attendants  and  others,  | 
entered  free  ;  the  largest  number  ever  seen  at  1 
International  Exhibition. 

The  blowing  up  of  the  rocks  at  Hallett's  Poi 
or  Hell  Gate,  in  the  East  river,  New  York,  was  s 
cessfully  accomplished  by  Gen.  Newton  on  the  2  1 
ult.    For  seven  years  past  the  tunnelling  of  thes  - 
marine  reef  has  been  in  progress,  and  more  tlix 
a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars  have  been  expend 
The   area  of  operations   covered   several  aci 
When  all  the  arrangements  were  completed, 
excavations  were  charged  with  51,000  pounds  f 
dynamite,  a  preparation  of  nitro-glycerin.  Tp 
was  distributed  in  cases  or  cartridges,  in  sue) 
way  as  to  be  most  effective,  and  at  the  time  fi: 
upon  the  whole  charge  was  instantaneously  fi 
by  an  electrical  battery.    There  was  scarcely  ; 
report  or  concussion,  and  no  agitation  of  the  ri 
except  just  above  the  spot  where  the  explosion  t< 
place.    A  decided  increase  in  the  depth  of  wate 
shown  at  points  which  were  very  shallow  before 
blast.     The  effect  of  the  explosion  has  been 
change  the  current  and  get  it  directly  against 
Big  and  Little  Mill  Rocks,  which  will  have  to 
exploded  next. 
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k  "take  past  hold  of  instruction;  let  her  not  go;  keep  her;  for  she  is  tht  lipb. 
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ii.  For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

]30ME  RESULTS   OP   REFLECTION  AND  MEDI- 
TATION. 

o 

a  BY  benjamin  hallowell. 

1  "Prove  all  things,  hold  fast  that  which  is  good." — I  Tims.. 
,k,21. 

NO.  II. 

'  It  will  be  a  day  of  great  and  beneficent 
d  progress  of  tbe  human  mind,  when  men  rid 
T  themselves  of  the  superstition  of  Special  Provi- 
j  dences,  and  come  to  understand  practically 
Jfcliat  Deity  is  unchangeable,  "  the  same  yes- 
terday, today,  and  forever;"  that  with  God 
ar  is  no  variableness,  neither  shadow  of  turn- 
,  ing  " — that  "  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons," 
'and  that  "He  is  without  partiality." 
u  All  persons  who  have  ever  lived,  however 
;1  wise  and  distinguished  they  may  have  been, 
bwere  not  supernaturally  enlightened,  or  spon- 
1  taneously  endowed  with  the  great  ideas  they 
'.possessed  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  every  indi- 
,  vidual  of  them,  including  Abraham,  Moses,* 
lGeorge  Fox,  Wm.  Penn,  has  been  the  pro- 
tduct  of  the  age  that  preceded  him,  together 
Jwith  his  own  environments  and  experiences. 
1  Besides  unjustly  attributing  partiality  to 
, Deity,  this  view  of  special  endowment  for 
o certain  positions  and  callings  in  life,  detracts 
i much  from  the  regard  and  affection  wc  are 
'naturally  led  to  fuel  for  those  devoted  ser- 
vants of  God.    When  their  qualification  for 

1  *See  Friends1  Intelligencer,  Vol.  XXXI,  pages 
755-6. 
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useful  labor  is  attributed  to  special  prepara- 
tion by  Deity,  they  fail  entirely  to  be  an  ex- 
ample to  us.  Whereas,  by  regarding  it,  as  it 
truly  is,  a3  being  due  to  their  individual  de- 
votednessand  faithfulness  to  the  Light  of  Di- 
vine Truth  in  their  own  souls,  they  proclaim 
a  loud  invitation  to  all  of  us  to  follow  in  the 
same  path  of  obedience  to  the  "Light," 
which  is  always  accompanied  by  power.  For 
t.io  fact  cannot  be  too  frequently  or  emphati- 
cal  *  im pressed  upon  the  mind,  that  the  wis- 
dorr  and  power  of  God — light  and  strength 
— aro  ever  united — the  ability  to  see  being 
alw "v«  :  ccorapanied  by  the  power  to  do. 
And  -  e  privilege  is  the  same  to  all  persons, 
and  a£  all  times,  on  the  same  terms  of  faith- 
ful obedience  to  the  manifestations  of  the 
Light,  in  the  individual  soul. 

No  person  who  is  free  from  superstition, 
and  who  possesses  a  just  idea  of  the  attributes 
of  Deity,  particularly  of  His  impartiality, 
can  ever  consider  himself  or  his  people  to  be 
special  objects  of  Divine  favor. 

Deity,  being  unchangeable  an  !  impartial* 
undoubtedly  hae,  from  His  fi>et  teaching!  to 
humanity,  which  is  always  done  by.impres- 
sions  upon  the  soul,*  spoken  in  the  same 

*Tbe  term  "soul,"  as  heretofore  stated,  I  use  to- 
denote  the  conscious,  moral  being,  or  that  part  of 
the  human  constitution  which  is  capable  of  being 
impressed  and  enlightened  by  tho  spirit  of  God,  and 
of  controlling  the  will,  when  the  soul  and  the  will 
are  both  in  a  healthy  condition. 
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pure,  peaceful,  just  language  to  the  souls  of 
the  people  that  he  did  to  George  Fox  and 
"Win.  Perm  ;  but  the  outward  teachings  and 
environments  of  the  preceding  a^es,  had  not 
prepared  men  to  give  that  devoted,  just  and 
peaceful  interpretation  to  the  impression  re- 
ceived that  these  worthies  did. 

When  Wm.  Penn,  in  the  year  1680.  came 
into  possession,  by  a  grant  from  the  King  of 
-England,  of  a   Jarge  tract  of  country  in 
America  which  it  devolved  upon  him  to  gov- 
ern, his  thoughts  were  naturally  led  to  study 
the  principles  of  government;  and  his  mind 
already  expanded  by  travel  and  experience, 
..and  being  of  a  logical  turn),  together  with 
the  eternal  principles  of  right  and  justice  in- 
culcated by  his  religious  profession  and  his 
environments,  soon  enabled  him  to  see,  and 
to  say  as  he  did  in  his  first  letter  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Pennsylvania,  dated  London, 
.April  8th,  1681: 

"  It  hath  pleased  God,  in  His  providence, 
to  cast  you  within  my  lot  and  care.  It,  (gov- 
ernment) is  a  business  that,  though  I  never 
.undertook  before,  yet  God  hath  given  me  an 
understanding  of  my  duty,  and  an  honest 
mi  ad  to  do  it  uprightly." 

Penn  was  thus  led  to  see  "  the  desirable 
aess  of  peace ;"  that  the  "  true  means  of 
maintaining  peace,  are  right,  justice  and 
kindness,  not  war;  that  this  justice  was  th^ 
fruit  of  government,  as  government  itself  was 
the  result  of  society,  which  first  came  from  a 
reasonable  design  of  men  of  peace,  and  the 
love  of  peace  and  order." 

This  revelation  to  the  mind  of  Penn,  of  the 
nature  and  requirements  of  true,  just  and 
.peaceful  government,  and  his  faithful  obedi 
ence  to  the  manifestations  as  ihty  were  grad 
uaUy  unfolded  to  him,  as  had  been  the  case 
with  that  faithful  and  devoted  fellow-laborer 
George  Fox,  naturally  inspire  feelings  of 
a  free*  ion  and  reverence  that  are  due  to  them 
from  us  who  enjoy  so  many  blessings  and 
privileges,  in  freedom,  intelligence  and  good 
-government,  as  the  result  of  their  sacrifices 
-^ind  labor.  Aud  the  principles  of  right,  just- 
ice and  peace  which  shone  out  from  ihose 
worthies  so  brightly,  have  been  a  beneficent 
light,  not  only  to  the  Sucieiy  of  Friends  and 
(toiTur  beloved  country,  but  to  the  whole  civ- 
ilized world. 

But  while  we  erjoy  these  blessings  and 
'privileges — the  results  of  their  labors  and 
rrfi«ea — and  feel  that  they  to  whom  we  are 
(indebted  for  them  are  right  fully  entiiJe<<  and 
permitted  by  the  Good  Father  to  slare  with 
Him  the  gratitude  and  joy  of  a  heart  that  is 
capable  of  appreciating  them,  let  us  not  arro 
gate  to  curatives,  either  individually  or  as  a 
society,  any  claims  to  superior  merit  or  favor 


for  their  services  and  sacrifices.*  They 
formed  their  own  work  well  and  faithfi 
and  we  must  do  ours  at  the  present  timtlf! 
like  manner.    Unless  we  advance  upon  wh 
they  did,  we  are  spiritually  dead.    A  li\ 
tree  grows  every  year — puts  out,  new  branc 
new  leaves  and  new  fiuit.    And  it  is  *qu; 
true  of  spiritual  development,  the  powers 
coming  more  and  more  pure  and  refined, 
abling  the  soul  to  perceive  advanced  and 
vancing  truths  and  dutits,  until,  in  the  b< 
tilul  and  highly  figurative  language  of  Sc  y 
ture,  "The  light  ot  the  moon  shall  be  as 
light  of  the  sun,  and  the  light  of  the 
shall  be  seven  fold,  as  the  light  of  se 
days.    L*aiah  xxx,  26. 

Fifth  Month. — In  this   Centennial  y 
1876,  it  seems  particularly  appropriate  i 
the  sincere  convictions  should  be  clearly 
emphatically  set  forth,  to  which,  obedk 
to  the  comprehensive  injunction  of  Get 
Fox,    "Mind  the   Light"  (which,  as 
stated,  is  progressive),  has   brought  m 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  as  a  b 
or  platform,  upon  which  it  is  believed 
members   of  Friends'  Society — indeed, 
peoples — may  confidently,  rest.    For  Gee 
Fox  founded  no  sect.    He  invited  all  n 
kind  to  those  ULiversaland  eternal  princi 
ot  truth  and  righteousness,  which  are  as  j 
asMiviniiy,  as  broad  as  humanity,  and  as 
during  a*  cternty.    These  principles  are 
active  powers— spirit  forces— each  u  wingi 
as  a  good  angel,  bearing  the  soul  upwaid 
onward  in  purity  and  holiness,  nearer  \ 
nearer  to  the  Go<  d  Father. 

A  know!*  dge  of  God  cannot  be  impai 
or  received  bywords.  J  t  cannot  be  desciil 
It  cannot  be  wr  tten.  It  must  be  comm 
ca^d  by  the  immediate  impress  of  the  sj 
of  God  upon  the  souls  of  His  rational  c 
lures  In  this  manner  is  obtained,  uni 
takably,  a  knowledge  of  His  attribt 
truth,  justice,  love,  mercy,  kindness,  pu 
and  holiness;  and  with  the  knowledge^ 
these  principles,  is  communicated  the  po 
to  fulfill  all  their  varied  requirements.  Tl 
priucip'es,  being  1  ved  out,  day  by  dij  at 
times,  manifest  the  spirit  of  God  in  n 
every  word  and  action  being  brought  into 
divine  harmony. 

1  he  best  preparation  or  condition  for 
ceiving  this  knowledge  I  believe  to  be,  re 


*"We  cannot  live  on  the  reputation  of  our  pro 
itors.  He  is  a  pauper  iijdeed.  who  adds  no  hit 
his  paijimony  in  fortune  or  fame.  D'geneiate 
of  noble  sues  are  the  roost  pitiable  objects  of  n; 
existence.  The  hobowest  pretention  of  hu 
pnrie  is  d-  scent  from  distingio.- hed  ancestry,  w 
devoid  of  noble  thoughts  or  noble  deeds." 
dre  s  of  K  chard  J.  Bowie,  Judge  of  the  Com 
Appeals,  of  Maryland. 
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fktial,  solemn,  silent  worship.  Worship  is  an 
3b  of  the  soul.  It  is  an  effort  to  attain  a 
ate  of  greater  and  greater  perfection,  striv- 
ig,  with  humble  and  earnest  aspiration,  to 
ssimilate  itself  to  Ddify  by  becoming  of  the 
ivine  nature — to  be  <4  perfect,  even  as  the 
%ther  is  perfect" — crying  Abba,  Father, 
eep  calling  unto  deep.  For  the  soul  of  man 
i  a  great  deep,  which  nothing  short  of  Deity 
in  fill.  The  possession  of  the  greatest 
ealth,  learning,  power  and  other  outward 
lings,  still  leaves  an  aching  void  in  the  soul, 
[iug  Solomon's  experience  proved  them  to 
e,  not  merely  vanity,  but  vexation  of  spirit. 
Vhile,  at  the  same  time,  a  single  wave  or  pul- 
ition  of  the  Father's  love,  not  only  tills  the 
)ul,  but  causes  it  to  overflow  to  all  mankind, 
ccompanied  by  the  feeling  of  peace  and  joy. 

The  humble,  earnest  desire  and  tffort  for  a 
igher,  purer  life,  a  closer  walk  with  G;d, 
ersisted  in  day  by  day,  raises  the  soul  to  a 
igher  plane,  on  which  its  possessor  is  further 
amoved"  from  earth,  or  the  government  of 
is  animal  nature,  so  thdt  the  attraction  and 
ower  of  worldly  things  are  diminished,  aud 
e  is  brought  wholly  within  the  sphere  of 
eavenly  influences  and  enj  »yments. 

Here  is  a  state  of  peace  ami  rest,  or  a  time 
ir  one  "encampment"  on  the  spiritual  jour- 
by,  where  the  "  Guiding  Angel "  halts  tor  a 
Kon.    But,  after  a  little  time,  the  "  Good 
Lngel,"  by  iuducing  a  feeling  of  unrest,  sum- 
mons the  traveler  to  further  labor  on  his 
piritual  journey,  when  the  desire  aa  i  effort 
re  again  brought  into  exercise  to  raise  the 
raveler  on  to  a  still  higher  plane,  aud  in 
'[bis  manner  he  will  pr  ceed,  in  successive  la 
ors  aud  rests,  or  "  halts,"  each,  when  accom- 
plished, bringing  peace  of  mind  and  joy; 
J*  ntii,  ultimately,  his  "peace  shall  flow  as  a 
:1iver,  and  his  righteousness  as  the  waves  of 
Ibe  sea,"  continual  aud  refreshing.    Here  is 
he  state  required  for  true  labor,  as  an  mstiu- 
aent  of  good  in  the  Divine  hand. 

Prayer  is  not  words,  nor  are  the  best  of 
rords  prayer.  Prayer  is  an  earnest  as-pira- 
ion  or  yearning  of  the  soul  after  the  highest 
;ood,  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  God  iu 
is,  this  spirit  making  intercession  with  our 
pirits  with  feelings  that  cannot  be  uttered 
Whatever  is  petitioned  for  in  t-uch  a  state  ot 
he  soul,  with  a  continu  us,  calm,  steady,  uu 
lisuirbed,  watchful  consciousness,  will  be  in 
laraiony  with  the  D  viue  mind  aud  will,  and 
t  will  be  received  ;  for  such  is  the  "asking," 
o  which  the  promise  applies,  "  Ye  shall  re- 
eive."  * 


*  An  article  in  the  Friends'  Intdiijencer  of  Ninth 
lonth  I  th,  No.  30,  under  the  end  <  f  "A  Letter 
Lbout  Prayer,"  by  C.  G.  A.,  expresses  views  more 
I  harmony  with  my  own  on  this  subj  ct  than  any  I 
lave  before  met  with.    I  feel  uuder  deep  obligation 


WOMEN  S  CONGRESS. 
Reported  for  KrieudV  Intelligencer. 

The  fourth  annual  congrees  of  the  "Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Women" 
was  held  in  St.  George's  Hall.  Philadelphia, 
beginning  Tenth  mouth  4th,  1876,  and  last- 
ing three  days.  Owing  to  prers  of  business 
it  was  found  impossible  to  hold  the  public 
meeting  advertised  for  Fourth  day  morning, 
to  the  great  disappointment  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  women  who,  haviug  seen  the  notice  of 
the  meeting,  had  been  attracted  to  the  hall. 

Finding  so  many  had  given  up  other  en- 
gagements and  come  together  from  all  parts 
of  the  city  and  adjoining  towns,  it  was  con- 
cluded to  hold  an  informal  meeting  in  a  suite 
of  rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  and  invite  Julia 
Ward  Howe  to  address  it.  Arrangements 
were  speedily  made  to  seat  those  who  re- 
mained, to  the  great  satisfaction  of  all. 

J.  W.  H.,  in  a  happy,  offhand  way,  pre- 
faced her  remarks  with  au  anecdote  of  Sidney 
Smith's,  respecting  L'>rd  J.  Russel.  The 
subject  that  claimed  attention  was  ihe  advant- 
ages to  be  gained  by  the  association  of  women 
in  conventions  and  societies.  The  great 
freedom  enjoyed  iu  our  country  of  assembling 
in  large  bodies,  without  let  or  hindrance  from 
the  government,  was  contrasted  with  the  re- 
strictions that  exist  in  Paris,  where  not  more 
thau  25  persons  may  congregate  without 
special  permission  from  the  police  department. 
"  This,"  said  the  speaker,  "  shows  how  the 
power  of  association  is  regarded." 

"  Women,  so  far  as  I  know,"  continued 
she,  "are  not  sensible  of  this  power.  They 
are  so  taken  up  with  the  affiirs  of  the  house- 
hold or  the  pageant  of  show-life  they  do  not 
kuow  each  other.  Nothing  surprises  me  more 
than  to  see  the  efforts  for  improvement  that 
women  make,  yet  they  are  atraid  aud  hang 
back,  and  will  uot  put  five  words  together  iu 
public.  Women  are  looking  at  these  social 
problems,  but  they  do  not  staud  by  each 
other.  This  power  of  association  leads  a 
woman  to  see  that  it  is  not  enough  to  make 
her  own  success — that  she  owes  much  to  her 
sex.  The  criminal  classes  know  how  to  value 
associ  tiou  that  it  enables  them  better  to  ac- 
complish their  designs.  If  it  is  a  power 
among  the  evil,  how  much  greater  is  it  among 
the  good  ?  Coiifi  lence  is  a  sort  of  moral 
capital.  Th^re  is  scarcely  anything  that 
women  cannot  do  by  intelligent,  concerted 
action,  and  they  have  discoveied  that  men 
respect  them  more  for  doing  their  work 
well." 

This  brief  synopsis  of  the  earnest  words  of 

to  the  editors  for  affording  me  this  opportunity  of 
seeing  it,  which  otherwise  1  should  not  have  en- 
joyed. 
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J.  W.  H.  can  give  the  reader  only  a  faint 
idea  of  their  force  and  application.  After 
some  remarks  on  the  establishment  of  women's 
clubs,  and  the  advantages  to  be  gained  to  the 
cause  of  popular  education  by  such  associa- 
tions of  women,  ■  Bowles  gave  an  account  of 

tha  formation  and  working  of  clubs  in  Bos- 
ton.   The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

At  2  P.  M.  the  Hall  was  well  filled  by  a 
very  intelligent,  appreciative  audience. 

Maria  Mitchell,  Professor  of  Astronomy 
in  Vassar  College,  is  President  of  the  Con- 
gress. Her  high  position  and  eminent  qual- 
ities as  a  scientist  and  a  woman  cannot  fail  to 
give  weight  and  influence  to  this  movement 
of  women  for  the  advancement  of  the  sex. 

After  the  usual  routine  of  business  on  such 
occasions,  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress 
were  opened  by  the  reading  of  an  exhaustive 
paper  entitled,  "  The  Need  of  Women  in 
Science,"  by  the  President.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  essay  on  "  Museums  and  Inves- 
tigators," by  Sarah  P.  Monks,  who  is  con- 
nected with  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences 
of  this  city. 

After  the  reading  of  this  paper,  opportunity 
was  given  for  discus&ion,  during  which  J.  W. 
Howe  urged  upon  mothers  to  stimulate  their 
daughters  to  advance  in  studious  thought 
after  leaving  school,  and  not  permit  the  triv- 
ial demands  of  fashionable  life  to  retard  the 
healthy  mental  growth  already  begun. 

Madame  Seiler  read  a  paper  on  "Sound," 
but  her  foreign  accent  and  want  of  voice  to 
fill  so  large  a  hall,  rendered  it  impos- 
sible to  hear  anything  she  said  beyond  a  few 
yards  from  the  platform. 

The  next  essay,  on  "  The  Comparative 
Power  of  the  Sexes  physiologically  consid- 
ered," was  read  by  Antoinette  B.  Blackwell. 

E.  D.  Cheeney  followed  with  remarks  on  ( 
"Intellectual  work  of  the  school-room  and 
the  magnificent  opportunity  the  young  worner 
of  our  day  have  tor  scientific  study,"  givii  * 
an  interesting  statement  of  the  advantages  f  1 
this  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston. 

Mary  Stafford  Blake,  M.  D.,  said  that 
women  have  been  admitted  to  membership  in 
the  Historical  Society  of  Boston,  thus  show- 
ing that  men  are  beginning  to  realize  the 
value  of  their  participation  in  the  fields  of 
science ;  and  a3  a  physician,  testified  to  the 
healthful  results  that  follow  such  studies, 
adding,  that  she  finds  her  idle  patieM*  the 
most  difficult  to  treat. 

The  last  paper  of  this  session  was  prepared 
and  read  by  Grace  Anna  Lewis,  of  Media, 
Pa.,  on  the  **  Relationships  in  Animal  Life." 
It  was  an  elaborate  and  exhaustive  essay.  I 
hope  to  see  it  published  in  full  in  the  Intelli- 
gencer. 

The  evening  session  was  taken  up  with  the 


reading  of  a  paper  on  the  "  Organization!^ 
Household  Labor,"  by  A.  C.  Garlin,  of  Pr  " 
idence,  R.  Island,  and  one  on  "  Co  operatio  f 
by  Zina  Fay  Pierce.    In  ^connection  w 
these  subjects  Ma^y  A.  Livermore  diecus: 
the  advantages  of  co-operation  for  woman  w 
great  ability,  and  believed  the  burthening 
tails  of  household  drudgery  may  be  lighter 
in  this  way,  and  woman  left  at  greater  libe 
to  enter  upon  more  congenial  and  remune 
tive  pursuits.     J.  W.  Howe  said,  of  ] 
own  experience,  once  she  had  felt  it  a  gr 
privation  to  be  called  from   her  verses 
order  a  dinner  or  give  attention  to  otl 
household  duties,  but  as   years  rolled 
all  this  feeling  passed  away,  and  she  saw  tl^6 
this  very  necessity  had  been  to  her  a  blessed  c 
cipline.    The  field  for  wise  executive  cont 
afforded  in  the  management  of  a  home  s  f 
estimated  an  incalculable  strength  to  worn! 

An  increasingly  large  audience  assemb 
on  Fifth-day  morning.  The  first  paper  read  \ 

on  "  Art  Education,"  by  Hicks,  of  Sy 

cuse,  N.  Y.    This  was  ably  discussed 
Edna  D.  Cheeney,  who  said  in  substance  t 
advantages  it  gave  to  woman,  from  her  0 
observation,  after  making  it  "  her  hobby  " 
twenty  years,  are  invaluable.   Drawing,  i 
felt  to  be  particularly  adapted  to  the  needs 
woman— it  having  none  of  the  disturb* 
tendencies  to  which  so  many  object  in  mus: 
it  soothes  while  music  too  often  excites  t 
already  overwrought  nervous  condition 
women ;  it  leads  to  retirement  and  may 
relied  on  as  .a  companion  in  loneliness,  anc 
solace  in  grief.    Besides,  it  is  of  practical  1 
in  training  the  eye  and  hand  for  accompli; 
ing  the  labor  of  life  skillfully. 

Of  the  opening  the  Academy  of  Fine  A 
of  this  city  to  the  public  on  First-days,  & 
said,  "  The  beautiful  picture  is  as  much  t 
exponent  of  religion  as  the  hymn,  the  psai 
or  the  Book.    In  closing,  she  gave  as  her  0 
conclusion,  from  observation,  without  des 
ng  to  detract  from  the  dignity  of  hou 
hold  labor,  that  daughters  having  special : 
ness  for  art  study  may  much  more  successfu 
lift  home  burthens  from  the  mother  by  eaj| 
ing  in  what  they  can  do  with  skill  the  meal 
to  employ  others  to  perform  the  duties  :[ 
which  they  are  not  so  well  fitted. 

"  Homes  of  unmarried  Women,"  by  — J 
Sewall,  of  Portland,  was  next  read,  followl 
by  "  The  Philosophy  of  Woman's  Era,"  I 
 Bristol,  of  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Lucretia  Mott,  by  special  invitation,  relat 
some  reminiscences  of  the  past,  and  trac 
the  growth  of  the  woman's  movement  in  tl 
country. 

In  the  afternoon,  M.  L.  Thomas,  of  tl| 
city,  read  a  paper  by  G.  E.  Watson,  entitl 
"Defects  in  the  Higher  Education  of  ^\ 
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r(ljn."  A.  M.  Diaz,  of  Massachusetts,  read  a 
01jper  on  the  "  Development  of  Character  in 
R:  hools",  which  was  full  of  suggestive  thought. 

sgie  on  "  Music,"  by  Hitter,  readby  E.  K. 

riurchill,  of  Riband  one  by  Peckhatn, 

r(  Minneapolis,  on  "  Minstrelsy  and  Amatory 
'D)etry — its  Legacy  to  Girls"  (a  paper  that 
eiould  be  thoughtfully  read  and  pondered  by 
Jery  girl  in  the  land),  consumed  the  after- 
|pon  session. 

r(In  the  evening,  "Paternity,"  by  J.  W. 
j  owe;  "Industrial  Education,"  by  E.  K. 
Ijjiurchill,  and  "Temperance,"  an  extempore 
(ldress  by  F.  E.  Willard,  of  Chicago,  with 
jjiine  excellent  remarks  on  "  Education,"  by 
,j  A.  Hanaford,  occupied  the  session. 
tlThe  meeting  on  Sixth-day  morning  was 
jtened  with  the  reading  of  the  report  on 
la!Eleform,"  derailing  the  progress  made  in  the 
jjitablishment  of  Reformatory  Homes  for 
w!romen  in  this  country.  C.  A.  Cleaveland 
?1ad  a  report  on  "  Finance,"  giving  a  proba- 

Ije  estimate  of  the  value  of  property  in  sav- 
j  g'ttfunds,  banks,  etc.,  owned  by  women,  and 
)V:amples  of  their  success  in  business  enter- 
prises as  bankers,  farmers  and  merchants. 
g  Co  operation  for  Protection  against  Spurious 
i  id  Adulterated  Manufactures,"  was  read  by 
jj —  Stebbins.  Mary  A.  Liver  more  gave  in- 
vesting statements  in  regard  to  the  ability  of 
t  amen  to  conduct  business,  and  pointed  out 

any  paths  of  useful  employment  still  open. 

In  the  afternoon,  a  paper  by  Eliza  S.  Tur- 
jbr,  of  Philadelphia,  on  "  Woman  and  her 

yrimmings,"  was  read,  also  one  by  Go- 

jj'll,  of  Wisconsin,  on  "  Woman  in  the  Legal 

rofession,"  and  one  on  "The  Genesis  of 

rime,"  by  Carr. 

j  At  the  evening  session,  after  a  paper  on 

jiWoman  Suffrage,  by  Gardner,  Lucy 

j  tone,  Mary  A.  Livermore,  Jennie  Carr,  of  Ca- 
fornia,  and  M.  Parker,  of  Dundee,  Scotland, 
jjverally  spoke  on  various  topics  connected 
.  ith  the  question  of  suffrage, 
j  At  the  close  a  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered 
jiy  the  Association  to  the  women  of  Philadel- 
rhia  for  their  hospitality. 

After  listening  attentively  to  the  delibera- 
I  ons  of  this  body,  one  cannot  but  contrast  it 
ith  the  popular  idea  of  gatherings  in  the  in- 
vests of  woman,  and  feel  that  no  one  who 
'as  favored  to  be  present  could  go  away  with- 
out being  elevated  in  thought  and  strength- 
ned  in  purposes  of  good.    Dignity,  culture, 
igh  moral  tone  and  deep  religious  feeling 
none  out  conspicuously,  while  simplicity  of 
ijress  and  courtesy  of  manner  were  happily 
1  lended,  so  that  little  was  left  with  which  to 
.  nd  fault.    It  was  not  to  discuss  "  how  shall 
'Oman  best  fit  herself  to  combat  man  in  the 
r  truggle  of  life  ?"  but,  "  how  shall  she  help  all 
)  live  the  best  life  and  aid  man  in  solving 


the  difficult  social  problems  that  now  agitate 
the  world  ?"  No  words  of  prayer  from  human 
lips  could  have  been  half  so  appropriate  or 
impressive  as  the  few  moments  of  profound 
silence  observed  at  the  request  of  the  presi- 
dent before  the  opening  of  the  morning  ses- 
sions. 

The  interest  of  the  audience  was  main- 
tained throughout,  each  day  added  to  its 
number,  and  as  the  various  subjects  that  so 
vitally  concern  the  welfare  of  society  were 
introduced,  the  desire  to  hear  increased. 
Owing  to  the  construction  of  the  hall  and  want 
of  compass  of  voice  there  was  considerable 
difficulty  in  some  of  the  speakers  making 
themselves  heard. 

A  large  number  of  the  women  of  Philadel- 
phia gave  in  their  names  as  members. 

The  papers  read  will  be  published  in  the 
Women 'a  Journal  and  also  in  pamphlet  form. 

L.  J.  R. 


SISTE  VIATOR  !  CIRCUMSPICE. 

Every  man  is  a  traveler,  by  land  or  by 
water,  in  his  own  country  or  in  foreign  parts, 
near  at  home  or  far  away  ;  or,  if  an  invalid, 
perhaps  no  further  than  from  parlor  to  bed- 
chamber, "  from  the  blue  bed  to  the  brown." 
We  are  all  of  us,  too,  travelers  through  the 
medium  of  our  minds,  through  fancy,  through 
thought,  through  sympathy,  through  feeling, 
through  aspiration  and  prayer,  and  even 
through  the  routine  of  those  habits  formed  by 
taste  or  imposed  by  necessity.  There  is  a 
quick  travel,  marked  by  entertainment  and 
variety ;  there  is  a  slow  travel,  marked  by 
weariness  and  monotony.  Still  there  is  and 
must  be  movement  of  some  kind  ;  it  may  be 
like  that  of  a  horse  in  a  mill,  or  it  may  be 
like  that  of  a  bird  in  the  skies,  like  the 
crumbling  of  a  rock  under  the  hand  of  time, 
or  like  the  flight  of  a  cloud  upon  the  gale. 
Man  must  travel,  institutions  must  travel,  arts, 
sciences,  literatures,  languages,  religions  must 
travel.  That  is  to  say,  from  the  standpoint 
which  they  occupy  to-day  they  must  struggle 
upward  and  occupy  a  somewhat  higher  stand- 
point to-morrow  ;  they  must  expand,  heighten 
and  grow.  "We  shall  all  be  changed,"  eays 
Paul,  but  not  as  he  supposed,  "  in  a  moment, 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,"  but,  as  it  would 
seem,  by  a  process  never  ceasing  and  indefi- 
nitely long.  Travelers  through  life,  just  iu 
proportion  as  they  are  earnest,  conscientious, 
reflective  and  wise,  will  adopt  the  habit  of 
looking  around  at  the  various  points  of  their 
journey  as  well  as  forward  to  what  they  con- 
ceive to  be  its  goal ;  they  will  note  the  track 
of  other  pilgrims,  mark  the  foot-prints  on  the 
sands  of  time,"  not  necessarily  to  follow  there- 
iu,  but  to  derive  encouragement  and  cheer, 
and  possibly  a  warning,  or  at  all  events,  the 
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charity-enkindling  lesson  that  many  shall 
come  from  the  North  and  the  South  and  the 
East  and  the  West  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  at  last,  provided  they  are  patient  and 
hopeful,  earnest,  sincere  and  brave-hearted 
thn  ugh  the  toils  and  trials  of  the  road.  This 
habit  of  looking  around  may  imply  pause,  but 
pause  does  not  necessarily  mean  a  stoppage 
of  movement.  When  the  pauses  are  of  the 
right  kind  and  prompted  by  the  right  motives 
they  often  lead  to  the  substitution  of  one  kind 
of  movement  for  another,  a  better  for  a  worse, 
a  line  more  directly  tending  upwards  for  one 
that  was  deflecting  a  little  the  wrong  way. 
It  is,  therefore,  good  advice  to  the  thoughtful 
traveler,  "  Siste  Viator!  Circumspice !  " 
Look  around,  both  on  the  physical  and  moral 
aspects  of  human  nature  and  the  material 
world  !  Look  closely  and  near !  look  afar  off 
and  over  the  sweep  of  a  wide  horizon !  look 
high,  look  low,  and  take  within  the  range  of 
ob;ervation  and  the  fold  of  sympathy  the 
innumerable  forms  of  wonder  and  delight  and 
grace  and  loveliness,  and  the  equally  multi 
tudinous  forms  of  suffering  and  of  sorrow, 
which  often  conceal  an  inward  beauty.  Look 
round  on  mountain  and  valley,  on  lake  or 
stream,  on  birds  and  trees  and  flowers,  if  such 
means  of  refreshing  the  spirit  are  near  ;  but 
look  also  for  the  flower  *  that  are  said  to  blush 
unseen,  and  to  waste  their  sweetness  on  the 
desert  air.  Look  for  the  life  of  the  deeper 
nature  behind  and  beneath  the  superficialities 
of  conventional  expression.  Look  for  the 
beauty  that  gleams  "out  unawares  from  the 
movements  of  great  and  sincere  thoughts  ; 
look  for  those  inward  growing  flowers  that 
put  forth  their  loveliness  and  perfume  through 
tender,  generous,  sweet  and  heavenly  affec- 
tions. Even  men  repressed  and  narrowed  by 
the  harsh  necessities  of  an  ungenial  position 
in  the  world,  and  seemingly  below  the  aver- 
age of  natural  sensibility,  may,  by  occasional 
isolation  and  quietude,  by  meditation  and  sec- 
ret prayer,  discover  with  a  sweet  surprise  that 
there  are  openings  and  spiracles  in  their 
minds  and  hearts  of  which  they  were  not 
aware,  and  through  which  the  light,  the  love, 
the  beauty,  the  grandeur,  the  whispered  en- 
couragements, or  the  warnings  of  Heaven 
may  find  their  way  into  the  recesses  of  char- 
acter. Our  hidden  and  neglected  talent  often 
struggles  within  the  folds  of  its  enveloping 
napkin  and  seeks  to  put  itself  "out  at  usury;" 
and  thousands  of  us  who  have  substituted 
showy  conventions  for  solid  principles,  com- 
plex insincerities  for  simple  truths ;  who  have 
conformed  where  we  should  have  resisted, 
bowed  down  in  the  house  of  Rimmon  instead 
of  the  sky-domed  temple  of  God,  and  dis- 
eased our  healthier  nature  with  a  leprous  film, 
may  find,  if  we  only  patiently,  prayerfully 


and  earnestly  seek  for  it,  some  Fount 
Bethsaida,  or  some  Jordan  of  spiritual  in  A 

ence  where  we  may  be  cleansed  and  hea] 

But   though   it  is   mainly  through 
thoughts  and  feelings,  the  vision  of  the 
ward  eye,  that  we  must  look  around, 
there  is  undoubtedly  great  help  in  physi 
influences — in    giving  the    bodily  eje 
beauty  which  it  covets,  and  the  bodily  ear 
harmony  which  it  needs.    There  is  some  h 
in  mountains  and  plains,  in  torrents  a  rto 
brooks,  in  leafy  woods  and  singing  birjer 
There  is  help  in  the  glory  of  the  Itaii 
lakes,  in  the  majesty  of  the  Pyrennean  a 
Alpine  mountains ;  there  are  romance  ajb 
poetry  lurking  amidst  these  flowers  that  see  m 
the  summer  air  ;  there  is  a  rich  tunefuln 
in  the  hymning  of  the  birds  as  they  sip! 
amidst  the  blossoms  of  magnolias  and  olei 
ders,  and  the  pomegranats,  which  in  Italy 
sume  the  dimensions  of  stately  trees.  Th 
is  poetry  in  the  glowworm's  light  shining  le 
the  green  lanes.    There  is  beauty  and  delig 
in  the  twinkling  of  the  fire  flies  as  they  ho^  iff 
by  night  among  the  flowers.    All  the  char 
iug  impersonations  of  "A  Midsummer  Nig 
Dream "  as  it  passed  through  the  mind 
Shakspeare  are  revivified  to  the  imaginatifi 
by  the  luminous  flatter  of  these  little  w? 
derers  of  the  night,  like  rays  of  the  st 
that  have  borrowed  an  insect's  wings,  and 
this  moment,  from  the  spot  where  these  Hr 
are  being  written  (a  lovely  greenwood  on  til 
heights  above  the  town  of  Chur)  a  gral 
scene  opens  for  many  a  mile  between  ran» 
of  green  hills  and  rocky  mountains  on  eithl 
hand.     All  this  is  very  sweet  and  comfol 
ing  to  mind  and  heart.    It  is  pleasant  to  he| 
in  scenes  like  these  the  questioning  of  Natuy 
— "  Lovest  thou  me?  "  and  it  is  a  happy  d 
perience  when  one  is  able  to  reply,  "  Thl 
knowest  that.  I  love  thee,"  and  to  feel  t; 
flow  of  a  sacred  influence  between  the  bes 
tiful  world  without  and  the  heavenly  so 
within. 

Wanderers  in  the  ways  of  life,  look  rou:| 
— into  brightness  and  into  gloom,  into  natul 
and  humanity,  into  j  >y  and  into  misery,  up  J 
the  flowers  and  the  weeds,  upon  good  and  evfl 
on  blessings  whose  purpose  is  apparent  a:| 
obvious,  on  mysteries  that  are  painful  and  il 
the  present  inexplicable  !     Travelers  in  t 
ways  of  trade,  in  hard  and  feverish  toil  see| 
ing  the  prizes  of  wealth  and  fortune,  lo« 
round  and  beware  of  the  influences  that  son 
times  wither  the  affections,  lower  the  tone 
thought,  and  make  a  nature  sordid  that  Gi 
intended  should  be  sweet !    Travelers  in  t 
apparently  nobler  road  of  learning  and  111 
pursuit  of  knowledge,  look  round  and  n< 
only  round  but  look  above,  at  the  excellem 
far  beyond  rather  than  at  the  inferiority  f 
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Dtjhind,  look  round  !  avoid  conceit  and  ped- 
;  try  ;  remember  that  knowledge  is  not  ne- 
ssarily  wisdom  and  that  distinction  is  no 
oof  of  intrinsic  superiority.    Travelers  in 
e  world,  with  worldly  ambitions,  pressing 
iward  in  the  competitive  race  of  men,  not 
r  the  highest  good,  but  for  the  highest 
r-  bnors  and  the  highest  rewards,  scrambling 
"rthe     chief  seats  in  the  Synagogue,"  the 
ghest  places  in  the  Senate,  the  Bar,  the 
airmy  and  the  Church,  look  round,  and  con- 
rjder  whether  the  fairest  flowers  ox  life  ever 
eworcan  grow  under  the  trampling  hoofs  of 
Enbition,  and  whether  after  all  it  were  not 
astter  to  walk  humbly  before  God  than  osten- 

tiously  before  men. 
ilftj  Look  round,  thoughtful  traveler,  on  the 
si  ant  and  the  woe  of  your  fellow-men  ;  look 
eakund  on  moral  ugliness  and  moral  beauty, 
IfJB  grace  and  on  deformity,  on  the  qualities 
Itfliat  may  make  a  man  "in  apprehension  how 
ke  a  god,"  on  the  passions  that  may  transform 
im  to  a  devil.    Look  round  into  the  kennels 
ovf  poverty  and  the  dens  of  crime, into  dungeons 
in'  despair,  ioto  homes  of  hope.  Look  round  on 
outh  and  age,  on  freshness  and  decay,  on  cra- 
les  and  on  graves.  He  that  hath  eyes  to  see  let 
im  see ;  he  that  hath  ears  to  hear  let  him 
ear.    Look  and  listen  !  Listen  to  music  and 
3ng!    Listen  to. laughter  and  merriment,  to 
ontentment  and  joy,  to  anguish  and  sorrow, 
>  sobs  and  sighs  and  the  gush  of  tears, 
here  may  be  melancholy  as  well  as  cheer- 
aijulness  and  hope  generated  by  the  habit  of 
poking  round.    Indeed,  some  things  produce 
h  o  much  of  the  former  feeling  that  many  trav- 
elers through  life  purposely  turn  their  gaze 
he  other  way  and  imagine  that  by  looking 
nly  half  round  the  circle  oa  it$  bright  side 
hey  neutralize  the  shadows  on  the  darkside. 
nChey  think  they  obliterate  what  they  only 
guore.   But  it  is  better  to  look  bravely  at  the 
vhole  and  to  feel  it  all,  the  bitter  a3  well  as 
he  sweet,  the  thorn  as  well  as  the  flower  ;  and 
though  the  great  majority  of  us  may  not 
ijinow  what  to  make  of  it  all,  and  may  be  for 
i  time  more  perplexed  than  envied,  yet  we 
nay  be  sure  of  a  discipline  in  all  this.  It 
would  seem  that  we  are  now  and  then  called 
upon  to  learn  some  of  the  lessons  of  life  "  by 
aeart  "  before  our  understandings  are  capable 
of  grasping  them.    We  must  look  around, 
but  we  are  not  always  immediately  rewarded 
by  clear  discernment  of  what  is  to  be  seen 
there.    Vision  "through  a  glass,  darkly" 
precedes  by  many  years — often  by  the  whole 
length  of  a  lifetime— the  clearer  vision  of 
face  to  face." — The  Inquirer. 


Good  intentions  will  never  justify  evil  ac- 
tions ;  nor  will  good  actions  ever  justify  evil 
intentions. 


For  Friends'  Intelligeacer. 
EARLY  FRIENDS  IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

A  friend  of  ours  in  this  place  (F.  8.  Mur- 
phy) sent  us  a  short  account  of  early  Friends- 
in  South  Carolina;  hoping,  as  he  states,  that 
it  may  induce  others  to  do  so  more  at  length- 
He  has  never  been  a  member  of  the  Society* 
of  Friends,  but  seems  very  devoted  to  their 
principles.  Alex.  Shot  well, 

Salem,  Lee  Co.,  Alabama,  Ninth  mo.  2hthy  1876. 

Sometime  in  the  year  1762  or  1763,  Armel 
Fincher  and  his  wife  Rachel,  with  several 
others,  left  Pennsylvania  and  settled  in  the 
South  Carolina  Colony,  on  Tyger  River,  then 
known  as  the  96ih  District,  afterward 
Pinckney,  and  later,  Union  District.  The; 
built  a  house  for  worship,  known  then,  as  it 
still  is,  as  the  Quaker  Meeting  house,  where 
some  hundred  or  more  are  resting  from  their 
labors  in  the  burying  ground,  which  was 
kept  by  one  Joshua  Darnal,  a  very  pious 
Christian,  long  since  gathered  home.  The 
Quakers,  or  more  properly  Friends,  were 
noted  for  their  integrity,  in  which  no  denomi- 
nation excels  them.  An  incident  occurs, 
which  is  characteristic  of  their  sturdy  regard 
for  truth.  A  young  man  visited  a  neighbor- 
ing house,  and  while  there  dinner  was  an- 
nounced. The  old  man  kindly  asked  the 
guest,  "  John,  will  thee  eat  dinner  ?"  to  which 
the  young  man  replied:  " No,  I  don't  want 
any ;"  whereupon  the  family  sat  down  to  din- 
ner. Soon  the  young  man's  timidity  gave  way 
to  hunger,  and  he  said,  "  I  think  I  will  eat 
"No,"  said  the  old  man,  "thee  shall  not  eat; 
thee  told  me  thee  did  not  want  any,  and  thee 
shall  not  tell  a  falsehood  in  my  house  "  The 
young  man  was.thus  taught  a  lesson  that  he 
did  not  soon  forget.  Armel  Fincher's  wife. 
Rachel,  was  one  who  spoke  in  their  meetings,, 
and  on  one  occasion  she  traveled  on  horse* 
back  alone  from  Carolina  Colon  v  to  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  to  meet  with  the  Friends  there  ; 
and  after  speaking  as  the  spirit  gave  her  utter- 
ance, she  returned  to  her  home  as  she  had 
gone — alone.  At  the  ripe  age  of  87  years,, 
she  diad  as  she  had  lived,  a  Christian,  leav- 
ing her  husband  and  four  children — one  son 
and  three  daughters — to  mourn  her  departure. 
The  oldest  daughter  was  the  grandmother  of 
the  writer  of  this  article,  who  now  has  the 
flax-wheel  which  his  great  grandmother  owned 
and  used  over  one  hundred  years  ago,  and 
would  have  had  the  saddle  upon  which  she 
rode  to  Philadelphia  on  her  mistion  of  love, 
had  not  a  weary  soldier  returning  from  the 
war,  which  closed  in  1865,  taken  it  to  ride 
home  upon. 

Having  hastily  penned  this  short  account 
of  some  of  the  early  settlers,  before  the  con- 
federation of  States  or  the  change  from  Col- 
ony to  State,  I  would  fain  hope  it  will  be  ft. 
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means  of  induciDg  some  able  writer  to  give  an 
article  more  interesting  upon  the  subject  of 
the  early  settlers.  T.  F.  M. 


We  need  straightforwaidness  in  all  our  life. 
It  would  dignify  business.  It  would  wash 
our  politics  of  half  the  filth  they  carry.  It 
would  invest  our  social  intercourse  with  a 
charm  such  as  it  seldom  wears.  Our  litera- 
ture would  borrow  an  inspiration  from  it. 
Our  homes  would  be  gardens  where  the  grace 
and  the  strength  of  our  life  would  be  joined 
through  its  influence.  Carried  into  our  entire 
religion,  the  closet  would  speak  with  heaven 
in  such  a  tone  of  freedom  as  it  rarely  knows, 
our  conference  rooms  and  sanctuaries  would 
resound  with  speech  and  petition  and 
song  that  has  no  flavor  of  cant  and  forever 
carries  power,  and  men  and  women  from  the 
common  circles  of  life  would  be  constrained 
to  testify,  as  they  looked  upon  the  sincere 
souls  and  righteous  lives  which  Christ's  grace 
was  fashioning,  "  These  be  the  servants  of  the 
Most  High  God,  which  show  unto  us  the  way 
of  salvation." — Morning  Star. 

FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  TENTH  MONTH  14,  1876. 

International  Code. — A  general  con- 
ference of  the  American  branch  of  the  In- 
ternational Arbitration  Code  was  held  in  this 
city,  at  Judges'  Hall,  on  the  Centennial 
grounds,  beginning  on  Fifth-day ,the  28th  ult. 
The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  D.  Dud- 
ley Field,  the  President,  who  explained  that 
the  first  movement  toward  the»formation  of  an 
International  Code  was  made  at  a  meeting  of 
the  "  British  Association  for  the  Promotion 
of  Science,"  held  in  1866.  The  present  or- 
ganization owes  its  origin  to  a  meeting  held 
in  New  York,  in  1873,  through  the  exertions 
of  Dr.  James  P.  Miles  who,  in  a  tour  of  Eng- 
land early  in  that  year,  had  conferences  with 
many  of  the  most  eminent  jurists.  In  Ninth 
month  of  the  same  year,  the  '  Institute  of 
International  Law  "  was  organized  at  Ghent, 
and  soon  after  the  "Association  for  the  Re- 
form and  Codification  of  the  Laws  of  Na- 
tions "  was  formed  at  Brussels. 

The  purpose  of  the  organization  is  to  assist 
in  preventing  the  occurrence  of  international 
disputes,  and  to  form  a  code  of  laws  for  all 
nations. 

The  meeting  oocupied  two  days.  The  pro- 
gramme of  proceedings  was  as  follows : 
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1.  A  paper,  by  ex  Governor  Emory  Wi  if 
burn,  of  Massachusetts,  on  the  "  Feasibi  ,v 
of  a  Code  Substituting  Arbitration  for  "W  At 
and  How  and  by  Whom  this  may  be  Acc  i 
plished." 

2.  A  paper,  by  Elihu   Burritt,  on  |ir 
"  Parallel  Preparation  of  the  Public  M  c  ; 
for  an  International  Code  and  High  Cour  >. 
Nations." 

3.  A  paper,  by  A.  O.  Sprague,  on  <» 
"  Causes  which  Promote  International  I  A 
Reform,  Codification  and  Arbitration." 

4.  A  paper,  by  David  Dudley  Field,  d[ 
"American  Contributions  to  Internatio  it 
Law." 

Judge  Foster,  of  Connecticut ;  Charles  ..' 
Peabody,  of  Massachusetts ;  Howard 
colm,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Dr.  Prime,  <i\ 
New  York,  made  addresses  and  offered  r*  •< 
lutions  bearing  upon  the  objects  for  the  p  i- 
motion  of  tthich  the  conference  was  ass<  • 
bled. 


From  the  New  York  Iribune  we  have  - 
ceived  a  neat  pamphlet  "  Extra,"  contain}  * 
all  Prcf.  Huxley's  public  addresses  duri  * 
his  recent  stay  in  this  country.  All  s  3 
given  in  full,  and  are  fully  illustrated  r 
drawings  from  the  diagrams  used  in  the  1 
tures.  This  clear  and  fresh  exposition  of  1 3 
views  of  the  eminent  investigator  and  phil  - 
opher  will  be  very  welcome  to  the  multituc  j 
who  desired  to  hear  him  but  had  no  opp  - 
tunity.  The  price  in  sheet  is  10  cents ;  i 
pamphlet,  25  cents. 


DIED. 

COOK— On  the  6th  of  Tenth  mo.,  1876,  in  Pt 
adelphia,  Ann  Eliza  Cook,  in  the  58th  jear  of  1 
age  ;  a  member  of  Race  Street  Monthly  Meeting. 

EVANS. — On  the  20th  of  Ninth  month,  18 
while  on  a  visit  to  her  relative,  Hannah  Longsho 
M.  D.,  Arch  street,  Philadelphia,  Mary  P.  Eva: 
wife  of  George  J,  Evans,  in  the  67th  year  of  her  agd 
a  member  of  Short  Greek  Monthly  Meeting,  Ohio* 

Long  a  patient  sufferer,  growing  more  and  m« 
tender  in  her  relations  with  those  around  her,  ti 
summons  came  quickly  stlast. 

ROBERTS. — On  the  25th  of  Eighth  month,  18' 
Charles  Sumner,  only  child  of  Richard  E.  and  Mil 
G.  Roberts,  and  grandchild  of  Ezekiel  Roberts,  agj 
2  years  and  3  months  ;  [all  members  of  Sh< 
Creek  Monthly  Meeting,  Ohio. 

ROBINSON.— On  the  3d  of  Seventh  month,  187 
at  her  home,  near  Mt.  Pleasant,  Ohio,  Jane  Robinso 
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in  the  92d  year  of  her  age  ;  a  beloved  member  and 
Elder  of  Short  Creek  Monthly  meeting. 

The  life  of  this  dear  Fl-iend  showed  that  the  love 
of  God  had  so  permeated  her  heart  and  purified  her 
affections  that  self  was  brought  low  and  the  welfare 
of  others  became  her  care.  In  all  the  diversity  of 
suffering  which  checkers  life  from  birth  to  death, 
hers  were  the  tender  hands  and  willing  feet  to 
render  ministration. 

Looking  well  to  the  ways  of  her  household,  and 


It 


l%| alive  to  national  and  other  public  interests,  she  still 
kept  her  heart  open  to  the  claims  of  all  with  whom 
she  mingled.  The  high  and  the  lowfound  alike  afriend 
in  her.  Every  needy  one  was  truly  to  her  a  neigh- 
bor. "Whether  the  suffering  one  was  the  aged,  the 
dependent  child,  or  flying  slave,  in  her  was  found 
the  stream  of  warm  sympathy  and  comforting  aid. 
Now  that  she  has  passed  into  death,  the  last  of  her 
generation,  a  precious  memory  is  left  to  those  who 
were  privileged  to  enjoy  her  presence  to  the  end. 

"  Whosoever  will  be  great  among  you,  let  him  be 
your  minister." 

TUCKER. — On  the  21st  of  Ninth  month,  1876,  at 
the  residence  of  her  daughter,  Mary  Cooper,  in  Cin- 
cinnati, Ann  S.  Tucker,  aged  90  years.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  Benjamin  and  Hannah  Sykes,  of 
Upper  Springfield,  N.  J.  In  early  life  she  attended 
for  several  years  the  school  of  John  Griscom,  an 
eminent  Friend,  who  always  attended,  with  his  pu- 
pils, the  mid-week  meetings.  She  was  married  to 
Thomas  Tucker  in  1807,  and  in  1817  they  removed 
to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  where  she  resided  till  her 
death. 

Here  she  was  several  years  Clerk  of  the  Monthly 
Meeting  of  Friends,  and  for  many  years,  and  until  her 
death,  an  Elder.  In  these  positions  she  commanded 
the  esteem  and  love  of  her  numerous  friends  and 
acquaintances. 

Having  early  founded  her  faith  on  the  immediate 
revelation  of  the  Spirit  of  Truih,  she  walked  in 
sweet  simplicity,  and  preserved  that  abiding  serenity 
and  peace  of  mind  indicative  of  the  true  Christian. 
Unmoved  by  the  theological  storms  that  often  swept 
through  the  religious  world,  she  ever  remained  true 
to  the  principles  of  Friends.  Her  beautiful  life 
beamed  as  a  shining  light  upon  the  young,  and  en- 
couraged them  to  walk  in  the  paths  of  peace  and 
righteousness,  in  peace  with  God  and  humanity.  She 
sweetly  and  calmly  passed  away. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
CENTENNIAL  NOTES. 
No.  20. 

THE  JAPANESE  SECTION. 

Again  and  again  we  pass  lingeringly 
through  the  space  allotted  to  Japan  in  the 
great  exhibition,  every  time  noting  some  rich 
or  curious  work,  some  marvel  of  skill  and 
ingenuity  which  has  eluded  previous  observa- 
tion. They  are  absolutely  indescribable — 
these  intricate  bronzes,  these  elegant  porce- 
lains, these  mysteries  of  ivory  and  wood 
carving,  these  delicate  perfections  of  lacquer 
work — but  one  must  not  slight  the  Japanese 
department  from  its  very  excellence.  No 
part  of  the  display  in  the  Main  Building  is 
more  frequented  by  curious  and  admiring 


visitors,  and  in  no  department  is  it  more  dif- 
ficult to  find  a  quiet  resting  place  for  deliber- 
ate observation.  But  if  one  may  fortunately 
find  a  chair  on  the  raised  platform  of  the 
Arita  porcelains,  and  then  give  the  attention 
to  the  objects  around,  a  definite  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  taste  of  this  strange  people, 
who  choose  to  use  for  the  adornment  of  arti- 
cles of  luxury  the  figures  of  impossible 
beings,  of  scaly  dragons  with  fearsome  claws, 
leonine  heads  and  spiny  fins;  or  with  fitful 
views  of  inky  sky,  golden  mountains  and  of 
golden  birds  ascending  in  harmonious  zig- 
zags; of  seas  far  blacker  than  the  Euxine  in 
its  gloomiest  moods,  from  which  golden 
cranes,  with  blood  red  feet  and  legs,  ascend 
in  a  terrible  fright ;  or  of  wondrous  land- 
scapes, with  milk-white  sky,  deep  blue 
clouds,  one  blue  tree,  one  gold  tree,  and 
backed  by  golden  mountains  rising  from  a 
golden  plain.  Midway  of  the  enormous  vase 
which  I  am  contemplating  is  a  gigantic  pea- 
cock, soaring  into  the  highest  heavens,  while 
his  tail  of  many  eyes  sweeps  the  tranquil 
seas  below.  But  those  who  have  seen  the 
ceramic  achievements  of  the  Japanese  are 
almost  unanimous  in  the  judgment  that  these 
grotesque  combinations,  strange  to  say,  are 
very  pleasing  in  their  general  effects.  A 
gentleman  with  a  note  book,  seemingly  of  a 
very  commercial  turn  of  mind,  inquires  the 
price  of  the  mighty  ten  feet  high  vase  I  have 
been  examining.  "  Twenty  five  hundred  dol- 
lar," replies  the  dark  little  man  from  the 
island  empire. 

The  invention  of  pottery  is  ascribed,  by 
old  Japanese  legends,  to  a  time  long  anterior 
to  the  historical  period  of  Japan,  to  the 
seventh  century  before  Christ ;  but  we  are 
told  that  it  was  not  till  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury after  Christ  that  the  art  of  making  finer 
wares  was  introduced  from  China.  This  was 
not  yet  porcelain,  but  a  kind  of  stoneware. 
The  art  of  making  real  porcelain  wafl  intro- 
duced during  the  sixteenth  century,  by 
Gorodayu  Shonsui,  a  native  of  Ise,  who 
went  to  China  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  the  processes  required.  He 
settled  in  the  province  of  Hizen,  and  this 
place  is,  at  present,  the  most  important  seat 
of  the  porcelain  industry.  Says  the  cata- 
logue :  "  The  old  Hizen,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  the  Imari  porcelain,  chiefly  manufac- 
tured in  Arita,  is  decorated  with  a  very 
limited  number  of  colors,  blue  under  the 
glaze,  black  for  the  outlines  of  the  ornamen- 
tation, then  red,  green  and  gold." 

Several  Coreau  porcelain  makers  were 
brought  over  to  Hizen,  after  the  Corean  war 
(1592),  and  about  the  time  of  their  arrival, 
the  Prince  of  Satsuma  brought  home  with 
him,  from  Corea,  a  certain  number  of  arti- 
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zaDS  and  their  families,  who  settled  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Kayoshima.  These  work- 
men, after  many  experiments,  succeeded  in 
producing  what  is  now  known  as  Satsuma 
ware.  This  is  a  kind  of  semi-porcelain, 
made  from  a  kind  of  clay  which  is  very 
refractory,  and  does  not  undergo  a  partial 
fusion  like  the  genuine  porcelain  mixture. 
The  glazing  is  composed  of  feldspathi'3  mate- 
rials and  lixiviated  wood  ash,  and,  when  it 
is  cooled,  always  presents  a  network  of  fine 
cracks. 

Formerly  only  small  articles  of  this  kind 
were  made,  but  recently  vases  of  moderate 
size  have  been  manufactured  ;  and  articles 
of  exceeptional  height  and  difficult  work- 
manship have  been  prepared  especially  for 
our  Centennial  Exposition.  The  decoration 
generally  consists  of  bird  and  flower  paint- 
ings, among  which  the  chrysanthemum,  the 
pseonia,  the  common  fowl,  pheasant  and  pea- 
cock are  most  conspicuous.  It  is  claimed 
for  the  Satsuma  ware  that  it  is  distinguished 
by  the  delicacy  of  the  outline,  the  fine  red 
and  green  colors,  and  by  the  tracings  in  thick 
gold  lines  of  dull  color. 

The  manner  in  which  the  delicate  Japan- 
ese porcelains  are  decorated  differs  essentially 
from  the  European  method,  and  the  manu- 
facturers, after  making  trial  of  the  occidental 
styles  of  work,  have  preferred  to  preserve 
the  genuine  Japanese  art,  with  its  traditions, 
and  the  specimens  here  displayed  bear  very 
little  resemblance  to  the  ceramic  wares  of 
other  nations. 

But  the  greatest  wonder  of  the  Japanese 
exhibit  is  the  display  of  bronzes.  Many 
observers  have  wdxed  eloquent  over  the 
intricate  beauty  and  the  marvelous  delicacy 
of  finish  which  characterize  these  elegant 
works.  Descriptive  labels  have  lately  been 
attached  to  some  of  the  most  conspicuous 
specimens,  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
raised  work  which  ornaments  them  illustrates 
Japanese  history.  The  noble  vase,  about 
four  feet  high,  which  occupies  a  post  of 
honor,  furthest  east  of  the  articles  arranged 
on  the  main  aisle,  has  pictured  upon  it  events 
in  the  twelfth  century.  Tokiwa  (widow  of 
Yoshitoma)  pleads  with  Kigomori  (the  prime 
minister)  for  the  life  of  her  three  children, 
with  whom  she  kneels  upon  the  steps  of  the 
throne,  within  sight  of  the  dashing  billows 
of  the  ocean.  The  eldest  boy  who  kneels 
beside  hi3  mother  is  Yoritomo,  afterwards 
Tycoon,  and  famous  in  the  annals  of  the 
land.  The  great  man  raises  his  fan  above 
hi3  head  in  token  of  grace,  and  the  future 
ruler  is  spared. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  great  vase  is  a 
widely  different  scene.  There,  on  the  strand, 
with  a  golden  cap  on  his  head,  sits  Yoritomo, 


the  first  great  Tycoon.  He  is  amusing  him 
self  by  taming  cranes  and  then  setting  ihem 
free  with  a  tag  of  gold  paper  attached  to  the  F,° 
leg.  It  seems  that,  according  to  the  popular 
belief  among  the  peasant  people,  he  endowed 
these  birds  with  wonderful  longevity,  like  the 
half  fried  fishes  of  the  l?st  Constantine,  andfP 
that  some  ©f  them  are  yet  living. 

^  To  the  right  of  this  storied  urn  is  a  wondrous 
piece  of  brazen  sculpture,  undignified  with 
any  descriptive  3abel,so  imagination  may  do  its 
worst  with  the  strange  apparition.  A  being 
in  human  guise,  richly  clad  in  robes  of  state, 
having  a  gilded  casque  on  his  head,  and  girded 
with  a  sword,  rises  upward  from  the  foam- 
ing billows  of  the  sea,  holding,  in  his  slendei 
sinewy  hands,  a  closed  casket.  The  dashing 
waves  at  his  feet  are  glittering  with  phosphor- 
escence, admirably  represented  by  little 
globes  of  silver  diffused  over  the  surface. 
The  son  of  the  sea  has  a  mild,  wise  counten- 
ance, without  the  slightest  trace  of  malignity  5, 
but  a  dreadful  dragon,  of  most  threatening 
aspect,  clings,  with  vast  undulations,  to  his 
back,  and  projects  his  horrid  head  above 
that  of  the  mild-eyed  sage. 

Have  we  here  wisdom  and  beneficence 
personified,  with  dreadful  power  in  the  back- 
ground, bringing  good  gifcs  for  man  from  the 
mysterious  depths  ? 

A  complicated  and  most  exquisite  piece  of 
workmanship,  yet  further  to  the  west,  i& 
surmounted  by  the  dragon,  which  typifies 
water,  clouds,  rain  and  the  great  forces  of 
nature.  Three  other  fabulous  creatures  are 
shown  in  this  piece.  The  Kiren,  that  neveri 
destroys  anything  that  has  life;  the  Phoenix, 
which  appears  on  earth  on  the  birth  of  ai 
great  man  or  a  sage,  and  the  fringed  tortoise, 
emblematic  of  longevity. 

The  two  curious  and  irregular  bronzes 
below  and  in  front  of  this  zoologic  vase,  rep- 
resent the  doings  of  Suzume,  the  Goddess  of 
Mirth,  who  dances  before  the  cavern  in  which 
the  Sun  God  is  hidden,  holding  her  baton  of 
twigs,  while  Chanticleer,  the  bird  of  dawn- 
ing, crows  lustily  for  the  day,  and  of  Kanu^ 
the  god  of  strength,  who  heaves  away  the 
rock  from  the  entrance  of  the  cave  of  the 
reticent  deity. 

The  next  grand  vase  shows  forth  a  scene 
of  self  inflicted  penance  for  a  crime.  Mon- 
gaku,  once  a  soldier,  endures  the  tortures  of 
the  waterfall  in  winter,  to  atone  for  a  deadly 
sin,  till  a  divine  messenger,  descending  from 
above,  assures  him  of  pardon,  peace  and  res- 
toration. He  then  retires  into  a  monastery,, 
becomes  a  religious  devotee,  and  ends  his 
days  with  great  renown  as  a  pious  and  holy/ 
man. 

One  great  storied  urn  presents  an  incident 
from  the  history  of  an   outlawed  prince* 
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ai-Banki,  and  his  faitbful  retainer,  traveling 
min  the  disguise  of  wandering  priests,  who  ap- 
iieproach,  at  evening,  the  gates  of  a  city,  to 
ar  which  they  seek  admission.  To  deceive  the 
edguard,  who  sits  at  the  portal,  the  servant 
hekicks  and  beats  the  master  whom  he  reveres, 
udand  the  ruse  is  successful,  both  being  ad 

mitted  into  the  city, 
us  Just  at  hand  we  have  another  legend  rep- 
resented on  a  pair  of  elegant  vases.  Ota 
itg.Dokwan,  lord  of  the  castle  of  Yedo,  in  the 
og  fifteenth  century,  being  caught  in  a  shower 
te,  of  rain,  asks  of  the  Adzuma  maiden  a  rain 
ed  cloak.  The  maiden,  having  none,  offers  him 
a.  a  mountain  camelia,  which  has  nine  petals 
er  but  no  seed. 

ig     Back  of  the  bronze  fountain,  which  occu 
i>  pies  the  central  point  between  the  two  raised 
le  platforms,  is  the  case  which  contains  the 
J,  exquisite  Mokume  vases.    They  are  from  12 
i.  to  15  inches  high,  and  have  rather  sturdy 
^  proportions.    Upon  the  label  we  read  that, 
g  "To   produce  the  damask   pattern  called 
i8|*  Moku  me,'   shown   by  these  vases,  three 
aisheets,  each  one-third  of  an  inch  thick,  of 
silver,  copper  and  shaku-do  (an   alloy  of 
»  copper,  with  five  per  cent,  of  gold)  are  sol- 
.  dered  together  so  as  to  form  a  plate  three - 
e  eighths  of  an  inch  thick.    On  both  sides  of 
this  plate  irregular  holes  are  scratched  out 
f  here  and  there,  in  such  a  way  as  to  uncover 
5  more  or  less   of  the  metals  underneath, 
,  whereupon  the  plate  is  stretched  by  hammer- 
■  ing.    The  various  metals  will  now  become 
i  vis  ble  on  both  surfaces  in  meandering  lines 
r  and   irregular  spots.     The   operations  of 
scratching  the  surface  and  stretching  the 
plate,  by  hammering,  are  repeated  as '  often 
as  required,  till  the  latter  is  transformed  into 
a  thin  sheet,  showing  on  both  sides  a  damask 
pattern,  composed  of  white  silver,  red  copper 
and  dark-blue  shaku  do." 

"Large  pieces  of  Mokume,  like  these 
vases,  were  never  made  before.  They  have 
been  especially  manufactured  for  the  Centen- 
nial, and  are  considered  as  most  remarkable 
pieces  of  workmanship." 

They  are  certainly  very  handsome,  scarcely 
to  be  surpassed  by  any  decorative  articles  in 
the  whole  Exposition,  but  not  so  conspicuous 
as  to  attract  notice  if  the  visitor  is  not 
directed  to  them. 

A  friend,  who  stands  by  me  examining  the 
Moku  me  vases,  inquires  if  I  have  seen  the 
bronzs  cranes  ;  and  then  we  make  search  for 
the  lofty  birds  in  ever-during  brass.  Here 
they  are,  in  a  very  conspicuous  place,  near 
the  front  of  the  Japanese  sp^ce.  They  stand 
on  the  backs  of  fringed  tortoises,  and  hold  in 
their  bills  irregularly  brancihng  candela- 
bra. They  typify,  perhaps,  the  progressive 
nature  of  the  light,  the  dullest  of  all  travel- 


ing creatures  blindly  assisting  in  itselevatioo 
and  in  its  advancement. 

The  articles  in  cloisonne*  enamel  occupy- 
large  space,  and  claim  much  attention  lor 
their  beauty  and  rarity.  This  art,  like  that 
of  porcelain  making,  was  introduced  into 
Japan  from  China,  but  is  of  later  date. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  nxteenth  century  it 
was  located  in  the  province  of  Owari,  and 
the  industry  was  confiued  chit  fly  to  three 
villages  near  the  town  of  Nogoya.  It  con- 
sists in  soldering  flat  brass  wires  on  to  the 
surface  of  a  copper  vessel,  and  in  filling  up 
the  cells  produced  by  the  arrangement  with 
vitrifiable  colors,  which  are  then  hiked, 
ground  and  polished.  The  workman  covera 
the  dts'gu,  on  paper,  with  a  plate  of  glass, 
bends  the  wire  according  to  the  shape  indi- 
cated by  the  drawing,  and,  by  means  of  a 
gummy  decoction,  made  of  the  root  of  a 
kind  of  orchis,  applies  it  on  edge  on  to  the 
copper  vessel.  When  the  application  of 
these  wires  is  completed,  brass  solder,  mixed 
with  a  little  borax,  is  put  on  with  a  brmh 
where  required,  aud  the  piece  thus  prepared 
is  then  b^ked  in  a  charcoal  fire.  Afterwards 
the  cells  are  filled  up  with  the  vitrifiable 
substances,  composed,  similar  to  the  porce- 
lain colors,  of  glass  powder,  white  of  lead, 
stone  powder  and  metallic  oxides.  The 
application  of  the  enamel  and  the  subsequent 
baking  are  repeated  three  or  four  times, 
until  the  coating  has  acquired  a  sufficient 
thickness.  The  surface  is  then  ground,  first 
with  a  coarse  sand  stone,  then  with  stones 
of  finer  grain,  and  finally  with  charcoal. 

It  is  stated  that  cloisonne  euamelling  haa 
been  recently  applied  to  porcelain,  and  it 
need  hardly  be  remarked  that  the  articles 
decorated  in  this  manner  are  necessarily 
quite  costly,  though  many  of  them  look  to- 
me dingy  and  undesirable. 

I  thought  the  work  in  straw  and  kiudred 
materials  surprisingly  handsome,  as  well  as 
intricate  and  substantial.  The  model  of  a 
Japanese  country  hou-e,  all  made  of  tiue 
strips  of  bamboo,  the  roof,  the  sliding  doors, 
windows,  etc.,  all  showing  various  patterns, 
certainly  merits  inspection. 

After  all,  the  lacquer  work  of  Japan  is,, 
perhaps,  the  most  characteristic  of  all  their 
industries,  being  celebrated  all  over  the  world 
for  its  excellent  quality  and  great  beauty. 
Numerous  specimens,  many  of  them  of  sur- 
prising elegance,  are  exhibited,  and  have 
found  ready  purchasers.  The  material  used 
in  this  work  is  merely  the  sap  of  the  Rua 
vernicifera,  a  tree  cultivated  for  this  especial 
purpose,  chiefly  between  the  33°  and  37°  of 
N.  latitude.  No  one  should  neglect  to  ex- 
amine with  some  care  the  beautiful  work  in 
lacquer  exhibited,  for  no  description  gives 
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any  adequate  idea  of  its  perfection.  I  par- 
ticularly admired  the  screens  and  other  arti- 
cles inlaid  with  mother  of  pearl.  Pieces  of 
shell  having  a  beautiful  natural  color  are 
selected,  and  are  used  rather  sparingly  in 
combination  with  gold  and  other  decora- 
tions. 

The  cotton  goods  of  Japan  seemed  to  me 
clumsy  and  undesirable,  but  the  silks  beauti- 
ful in  design  and  firm  in  texture.  Raw  silk 
and  silk  worm  eggs  are  the  principal  exports 
from  Japan,  constituting  nearly  three-quar 
ters  of  the  entire  amount  which  this  country 
exchanges  for  commodities  from  other  lands. 

It  is  stated,  in  ancient  records,  that  after 
the  Corean  invasion,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
third  century,  certain  Coreans  were  brought 
to  Japan,  by  the  Empress  Jingo-Kogu,  in 
order  to  introduce  the  culture  of  the  mul- 
berry and  the  silk  worm.  In  330,  A.  D., 
some  other  Coreans  were  sent  to  China  for 
the  purpose  of  'engaging  competent  persons 
to  teach  the  art  of  weaving  and  preparing 
isilk  goods.  They  brought  back  four  girls, 
two  of  whom  were  seamstresses  and  two 
weavers,  who  instructed  the  court  and  people 
in  the  art  of  weaving  plain  and  figured  piece 
goods.  A  memorial  chapel  has  been  erected 
in  the  honor  of  these  pioneers  of  a  valuable 
industry.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  . the 
Vienna  Exposition  was  the  means  of  intro- 
ducing to  the  wide  awake  Japanese  apparatus 
of  more  perfect  construction  than  had.  been 
known  before  in  their  country.  The  im- 
proved machinery  is  now  at  work  in  the 
Tokio  Museum. 

I  am  quite  unable  to  do  justice  to  the 
many  specimens  of  the  combination  of  em- 
broidery with  painting  on  silk.  Birds,  flow- 
ers and  various  kinds  of  figures  are  thus 
produced,  and  the  taste  for  the  comic  or  the 
grotesque  finds  full  expression  in  this  kind  of 
work. 

The  costumed  figures,  in  every  attitude  re- 
quired for  the  expression  of  emotion  and  for 
the  performance  of  duty,  are  also  of  great 
merit,  and  must  be  seen  to  be  duly  appre- 
ciated ;  and  Japanese  fans  are  now  so  popu- 
lar among  us  as  to  require  no  comment, 
except  that  those  which  fold  are  devoted 
entirely  to  the  use  of  men,  while  women  use 
the  ever-open  kind. 

More  interesting  to  me  than  any  of  their 
achievements  in  the  arts,  are  the  dark,  agile, 
capable  looking  little  men  who  have  come 
from  their  far  land  with  this  exhibit.  There 
i3  unmistakable  dignity  in  their  quiet  bear- 
ing, and  deep  intelligence,  a3  well  as  quick 
observation,  in  their  dark  eyes.  In  physical 
conformation  they  belong  to  the  Mongol 
'  type,  but  approach  more  nearly  than  do  the 
Chinese  to  the  European  family.    They  are 


not  so  strongly  built  as  Europeans,  but  are 
well  made;  their  eyes  are  oblong  and  small ; 
their  hair  very  black,  thick  and  shining ; 
and  their  noses,  though  not  flat,  are  rather 
thick  and  short.    In  general  terms,  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  they  are  a  stronger,  hardier  and 
a  braver  race  than  the  Chinese,  from  whom 
all  their  civilization  and  religious  ideas  are 
derived.    They  utterly  disclaim  being  de-- 
scended  from  the  Chinese  stock,  proudly  as-  > 
serting  that  their  race  are  the  children  of  the- 
gods. 

There  were  wars,  contests,  usurpations  in 
the  early  history  of  Japan,  and  tales  of 
heroic  achievement,  of  faithful  devotion  and 
of  martyrdom  to  country  are  not  wanting  to 
the  annals  of  the  island  empire.  They 
sternly  resisted  foreign  domination,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  maintaining  national  independence, 
even  against  such  a  conqueror  as  Kublai 
Khan,  the  great  Mongol  of  the  thirteenth 
century. 

Near  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century 
arose  Taiko  Sama,  the  most  celebrated  char- 
acter in  the  history  of  Japan.  By  his  great 
talents  and  energy,  and  his  distinguished 
service  to  his  monarch,  he  rose,  on  the  death 
of  the  Mikado,  to  the  supreme  power,  and 
introduced  such  effective  laws,  ruling  under 
them  with  so  much  wisdom,  that  he  estab- 
lished that  peace  and  tranquility  in  the 
empire  which  has  endured,  with  some  unim- 
portant exceptions,  up  to  the  present  time. 
Taiko  Sama  is  revered  by  the  Japanese  as 
one  of  their  greatest  heroes- 

The  introduction  of  the  Romish  faith,  by 
the  Jesuit  fathers  under  Xavier,  its  remarka- 
ble progress  for  a  time,  its  persecution  and 
ultimate  extinction  is  an  interesting  study, 
but  full  of  all  the  horrors  which  ever  attend 
the  conflict  of  opposing  religious  systems. 
When  pure-minded  and  simple-hearted  men 
carry  Christianity,  in  its  purity,  as  it  was 
taught  by  Jesus  of  Nazareth  to  the  disciples 
of  the  Buddha,  I  believe  there  will  be  little 
conflict  and  no  bitterness  engendered,  and 
the  free,  commercial  intercourse  of  the 
nations,  with  the  diffusion  of  liberal  learning, 
is  gradually  bringing  about  this  good  day  of 
mutual  understanding.  Indeed,  such  world 
congresses  as  this,  our  Centennial  jubilee, 
must  have  no  unimportant  part  to  play  in 
really  christianizing  the  earth. 

A  great  spear  head,  fit  for  a  giant's  use, 
looking  to  me  large  enough  for  the  blade  of 
an  oar,  occupies  a  place  of  honor,  and  I 
pause  to  read  the  description  attached  by 
the  exhibitor.  "  This  article  (ancient  spear) 
has  duly  come  to  my  father's  hand  from  a 
priest,  '  Unkairo,'  at  '  Kokiyo,'  'Kioto,'  in 
the  province  of  '  Yamashiro.' 

"  As  to  the  details  of  it,  I  know  not  much, 
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9  but  I  possess  it  wholly  as  a  curiosity  of 
I  antiquity. 

.  "  Although  those  who  are  peculiarly  fit 
I  for  the  examination  of  antiques  cannot  make 
.  a  close  statement  as  to  the  manufacture  and 
[  the  date,  yet  they  are  possessed  of  the  opinion 
{  that  it  is  no  less  than  3,000  years  old  ;  inas- 
3  much  as  it  is  all  alike  to  the  spear  (Amano- 
,  sakahoko)  which  is  over  3,000  years  old,  and 
.  now  deposited  in  4  Takacbuhonomine,'  in  the 
j.  province  of  Himuko." 

The  interested  observer  should  find  time  to 
(  giva  a  few  moments  to  the  educational  ex- 
?  hibit  of  Japan,  and  note  how  exactly  the 
teachers  of  that  land  have  copied  the  best 
methods  of  our  own  schools.  There  are  pic- 
tures of  schools  and  school  architecture,  there 
are  the  written  exercises  of  scholars,  there 
are  excellent  maps,  and  we  find  upon  the 
table  a  good  array  of  apparatus  for  the  illus- 
tration of  the  truths  of  physical  science,  all 
of  Japanese  manufacture. 

Exercises  in  composition  in  the  English, 
[French  and  German  tongues  are  conspicu 
ously  displayed,  showing  how  perfectly  these 
Heading  languages  have  been  mastered  by 
Japanese  youth  now  at  school.  I  copied  one 
of  these,  which  may  find  a  place  in  some 
future  number  of  the  Intelligencer.    S.  R. 


THE  PEACE  OF  THE  HILLS. 

BY  PHEBE  A.  HANAPORD. 

Far  from  the  city's  din  we  gladly  wandered, 

And  on  the  mountain  stood, 
Green  were  the  wooded  slopes  and  on  them  sweetly 

Rested  the  peace  of  God. 

God's  peace  in  nature  !  to  the  soul  how  soothing, 

When,  wearily  and  sad, 
The  heavy-laden  seek  her  sweet  communion, 

And  by  it  are  made  glad. 

Far  o'er  the  hill-tops  flashed  the  mellow  sunlight, 

As  twilight  gathered  there, 
And  by  the  river  side  the  waiting  pilgrim 

Lifted  the  heart  in  prayer. 

No  words  were  needed  at  the  throne  eternal, 

Where  human  hearts  are  read, 
For  silence  speaks  amid  the  hush  of  nature, 

As  human  speech  were  dead. 

Give  us  thy  peace,  oh  God  !  the  same  that  hallows 

Each  quiet,  woodland  path, 
And  calm  our  troubled  spirits  mid  the  turmoil 

That  fills  too  much  of  earth. 

Peace  of  the  hills!  oh,  let  the  city  share  it, 

That  it  may  holier  grow, 
Gauging  the  calm  serenity  of  heaven 

By  fortastes  here  below. 

Then  when  the  summons  comes  to  leave  the  shadows, 

And  in  the  sunlight  dwell, 
On  the  fair  hill-top  of  our  parting  moment, 

May  we  smile  back  <(  Farewell  1" 
—  Christian  Leader. 


FOR  EVERY  DAY. 

BY  CARL  SPENCER. 

So  poor  we  call  our  life,  so  little  worth, 
Yet  every  day,  to  every  soul  on  earth, 
Lofty  or  lowly,  prison-bound  or  free, 
Come  all  the  loves  of  heaven  with  pleading  grace  , 
Comes  Truth,  adored  of  gods,  and  prays,  Choose 
me  ! 

And  Joy  on  shining  wings  cries,  Follow  me! 

And  Sorrow  crowned  with  stars  says,  Learn  of  me  ! 

And  Love  waits  always,  with  divinest  face, 

Whose  smile  alone  can  make  a  heavenly  place; 

The  all-beloved  !  to  suffer,  serve  or  reign, 

With  her  is  sweetest  pleasure,  sweeter  pain. 

O  earth,  what  hero-stories  ours  should  be  1 

Dear  earth,  what  grace  abounds  o'er  sin  in  thee  I 

Where  hast  thou  yet  a  spot  of  common  ground 

Unwet  by  martyr-blood  or  sacred  tears  ? 

When  cDmes  a  day  whose  strife  may  not  be  crowned 

With  the  same  glory  as  the  eternal  years  ? 

— Liberal  Christian. 


FROM  LIVERPOOL  TO  MANCHESTER  BY  RAJ] 
IN  1830. 

From  the  Atlantic  Monthly  (F.  A.  Kemble) 
we  take,  at  the  suggestion  of  a  friend,  the 
following  bright,  sparkling  account  of  the 
starting  of  the  first  railway  enterprise  in 
England : 

My  dear  H  :  A  common  sheet  of  pa- 
per is  enough  for  love,  but  a  foolscap  extra 
can  alone  contain  a  railroad  aud  my  ecsta- 
cies.  There  was  once  a  man,  who  was  born 
at  Newcastle  upon-Tyne,  who  was  a  common 
coal-digger;  this  man  had  an  immense  con- 
structiveness,  which  displayed  itself  in  pull- 
ing his  watch  to  pieces  and  putting  it  together 
again ;  in  making  a  pair  of  shoes  when  he 
happened  to  be  some  days  without  occupa- 
tion ;  finally — here  there  is  a  great  gap  iu  my 
story — it  brought  him  in  the  capacity  of  an 
engineer  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  with  his  head  full  of  plans  for 
constructing  a  railroad  from  Liverpool  to 
Manchester.  It  so  happened  that  to  the 
quickest  and  most  powerful  perceptions  and 
conceptions,  to  the  most  indefatigable  indus- 
try and  perseverance,  and  the  most  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  phenomena  of  nature  as 
they  affect  his  peculiar  labors,  this  man  joined 
an  utter  want  of  the  "gift  of  the  gab";  he 
could  no  more  explain  to  others  what  he 
meant  to  do  and  how  he  meant  to  do  it,  than 
he  could  fly ;  and  therefore  the  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  after  saying,  "  There 
is  rock  to  be  excavated  to  a  depth  of  more 
than  sixty  feet,  there  are  embankments  to  be 
made  nearly  to  the  same  height,  there  is 
a  swamp  of  five  miles  in  length  to  be 
traversed,  in  which  if  you  drop  an  iron  rod 
it  sinks  aud  disappears ;  how  will  you  do  all 
this?"  and  receiving  no  answer  but  a  broad 
Northumbrian  "I  can't  tell  you  how  I'll  do 
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it,  but  I  cau  tell  you  I  will  do  it,"  dismissed 
^Stephenson  as  a  visionary.  Having  prevailed 
upon  a  company  of  Liverpool  gentlemen  to 
be  less  incredulous,  and  having  raised  funds 
for  his  great  undertaking,  in  December  of 
182(5  the  first  spade  was  struck  into  the 
ground.  And  now  I  will  give  you  an  accouut 
of  ray  yesterday's  excursion.  A  party  of  six- 
teen persons  was  ushered  into  a  large  court- 
yard, where,  under  cover,  stood  several  car- 
riages of  a  peculiar  construction,  one  of  which 
was  prepared  for  our  reception.  It  was  a 
long-bodied  vehicle,  with  seat*  placed  acro«s 
it,  back  to  back ;  the  one  we  were  in  had  six 
of  these  benches,  and  was  a  sort  of  uncovered 
<ihar  a  banc.  The  wheels  were  pkced  upon 
two  iron  bands,  which  formed  the  road,  and 
to  which  they  are  fitted,  being  so  constructed 
as  to  slide  along  without  any  danger  of  hitch- 
ing or  becoming  displaced,  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  a  thing  sliding  on  a  concave  groove. 
The  carriage  was  set  in  motion  by  a  mere 
push,  and,  having  received  this  impetus, 
rolled  with  us  down  an  inclined  plane  into  a 
tunnel,  which  forms  the  entrance  to  the  rail 
road.  This  tunnel  is  f>ur  hundred  yards 
long  (I  be'ieve),  and  will  be  lighted  by  gas. 
At  the  end  of  it  we  emerged  from  darkness, 
and,  the  ground  becoming  level,  we  stopped. 
Thtre  is  another  tunnel  parallel  with  this, 
ouly  much  wider  and  longer,  for  it  extends 
from,  the  place  which  we  had  now  reached, 
and  where  the  steam  carriages  start,  and 
which  is  quite  out  of  Liverpool,  the  whole 
way  under  the  town,  to  the  docks.  This 
tuunel  is  for  wagons  and  other  heavy  car- 
riages;  and  as  the  engiLes  which  are  to  draw 
the  trains  along  the  railroad  do  not  enter 
these  tunnels,  there  is  a  large  building  at 
this  entrance  which  is  to  be  inhabited  by 
steam  engines  of  a  stationary  turn  of  mind, 
and  d  ffereut  constitution  from  the  traveling 
ones,  which  are  to  propel  the  trains  through 
the  tunnels  to  the  terminus  in  the  town, 
without  going  out  of  their  houses  themselves. 
The  length  of  the  tunnel  parallel  to  the  one 
we  passed  through  is  (I  believe)  two  thousand 
two  hundred  yards.  I  wonder  if  you  are 
understanding  one  word  I  am  saying  all  this 
while!  We  were  introduced  to  the  little 
engine  which  was  to  drag  us  along  the  rails. 
She  (for  they  make  these  curious  little  fire- 
horses  all  mares)  consisted  of  a  boiler,  a 
stove,  a  small  platform,  a  bench,  and  behind 
the  bench  a  barrel  containing  enough  water 
to  prevent  her  being  thirsty  tor  fifteen  miles, 
— the  whole  machine  not  bigger  tha't  a  com- 
mon fire  engine.  She  goes  upon  two  wheels, 
which  are  her  feet,  aud  are  moved  by  bright 
steel  legs  called  pistons;  these  are  propelled 
by  steam,  and  in  proportion  as  more  fcteam  is 
applied  to  the  upper  extremities  (the  hip- 
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joints,  I  suppose)  of  these  pistons,  the  faster  ^ 
they  move  the  wheels ;  and  when  it  is  desir- 
able to  diminish  the  speed,  the  steam,  which 
unless  suffered  to  escape  would  burst  the 
boiler,  evaporates  through  a  safety  valve  into 
the  air.  The  reins,  bit  and  bridle  of  this 
wonderful  beast  is  a  small  steel  handle,  which 
applies  or  withdraws  the  steam  from  its  legs 
or  pistons,  so  that  a  child  might  manage  it. 
The  coals,  which  are  its  oats,  were  under  the 
bench,  and  there  was  a  small  glass  tube  affixed 
to  the  boiler,  with  water  in  it,  which  indicates 
by  its  fullness  or  emptiness  when  the  creature 
wants  water,  which  is  immediately  conveyed 
to  it  from  its  reservoirs.  There  is  a  chimney 
to  the  stove,  but  as  they  burn  coke  there  is 
none  of  the  dreadful  black  smoke  which 
accompanies  the  progress  of  a  steam-vessel 
This  snorting  little  animal,  which  I  felt  rather 
inclined  to  pat,  was  then  harnessed  to  our 
carriage,  and,  Mr.  Stephenson  having  taken 
me  on 'the  bench  of  the  engine  with  him  we 
started  at  about  ten  miles  an  hour.  The 
steam  horse  being  ill  adapted  for  going  up 
and  down  hill,  the  road  was  kept  at  a  certain 
level,  and  appeared  sometimes  to  sink  below 
the  surface  of  the  earth  and  sometimes  to 
rise  above  it.  Almost  at  starting  it  was  cut 
through  the  solid  rock,  which  formed  a  wall 
on  either  side  of  it,  about  sixty  feet  high. 
You  can't  imagine  how  strange  it  seemed  to 
be  journeying  on  thus,  without  any  visible 
cause  of  progress  other  than  the  magical 
machine,  with  its  flying  white  breath  and 
rhythmical,  unvarying  pace,  between  these 
rocky  walls,  which  are  already  clothed  with 
moss  and  ferns  and  grasses ;  and  when  I 
rt  fleeted  that  these  great  masses  of  stone  had 
been  cut  asunder  to  allow  our  passage  thus 
far  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  I  felt  as  if 
no  fairy  tale  was  ever  half  so  wonderful  as 
what  I  saw.  Bridges  were  thrown  from  side 
to  side  across  the  top  of  these  cliffs,  and  the 
people  looking  down  upon  us  from  them 
seemed  like  pygmies  standing  in  the  sky.  I 
must  be  more  concise,  though,  or  I  shall  want 
room.  We  were  to  go  only  fifteen  miles,  that 
distance  being  sufficient  to  show  the  speed  of 
the  engine,  and  to  take  us  to  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  wonderful  object  on  the  road.  After 
proceeding  through  this  rocky  dtfile,  we  pres- 
ently found  ourselves  raised  upon  embank- 
ments ten  or  twelve  feet  high  ;  we  then  came 
to  a  moss,  or  swamp,  of  considerable  extent,  on 
|  which  no  human  foot  could  tread  without  siuk- 
'  ing,  and  yet  it  bore  the  road  which  bore  us.  This 
:  had  been  thegreatstumbling  block  in  the  minds 
I  of  the  committee  of  the  Houseof  Commons;  but 
|  Mr.  Stephenson  has  succeeded  in  overcoming 
i  it.  A  foundation  of  hurdles,  or,  as  he  called 
|  it,  basket-work,  was  thrown  over  the  morass, 
and  the  interstices  were  filled  with  moss  and 
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a  ther  elastic  matter.   Upon  this  the  clay  and  i 

oil  were  laid  down,  and  the  road  does  float,  | 
x  or  we  passed  over  it  at  the  rate  of  five  and- 
|  wenty  miles  an  hour,  and  saw  the  stagnant 
t  warnp  wa'er  trembling  on  the  surface  of  the 
•  [oil  on  either  side  of  us.  I  hope  you  under- 
J  Stand  me.    The  embankment  had  gradually 

oeen  rising  higher  and  higher,  and  in  one 
J  place,  where  the  soil  was  not  settled  enough 

p  form  banks,  Stepheason  had  constructed 
J  Artificial  ones  of  woodwork,  over  whim  the 
t  Snouuds  of  earth  were  heaped,  for  he  said 
Itnat  though  the  wood-work  would  rot,  before 
!!t  did  so  the  banks  of  earth  which  covered  it 

would  have  been  sufficiently  consolidated  to 
J  support  the  road. 

f    We  bad  now  come  fifteen  miles,  and  stop- 
I  ped  where  the  road  traversed  a  wide  and  deep 
'Valley.    Stephenson  made  me  alight  and  led 
'me  down  to  the  bottom  of  this  ravine,  over 
r  [which,  in  order  to  keep  his  road  level,  he  has 
[thrown  a  magnificent  viaduct  of  nine  arches, 
e  the  middle  one  of  which  is  seventy  feet  high, 
e  through  which  we  saw  the  whole  of  this  beau 
^  tiful  little  valley.  It  was  lovely  and  wonder- 
1  ful  beyond  all  words.  He  here  told  me  many 
?  fiurious  things  respecting  this  ravine:  how  he 
?  believed  the  Mersey  had  once  rolled  through 
it ;  how  the  soil  had  proved  so  unfavorable 
for  the  foundation  of  his  bridge  that  it  was 
'  built  upon  piles,  which  had  been  driven  into 
1  the  earth  to  an  enormous  depth ;  how,  while 
!  digging  for  a  foundation,  he  had  come  to  a 
tree  bedded  in  the  earth  fourteen  feet  below 
!  the  surface  of  the  ground;  how  tides  are 
]  icaused,  and   how  another  flood  might  be 
(caused;  all  of  which  I  have  remembered 
;  jand  noted  down  at  much  greater  length  than 
I  can  enter  upon  it  here.    He  explained  to 
1  me   the  whole   construction  of  the  steam- 
engine,  and  said  he  could  soon  make  a  famous 
1  (engineer  of  me,  which,  considering  the  won- 
1  jder.ul  things  he  has  achieved,  i  dare  not  eay 
1  is  impossible.    His  way  of  explaining  him 
:  self  is  peculiar,  but  very  striking,  and  I  un- 
derstood, without  difficulty,  all  that  he  said 
'  to  me.    We  then  rejoined  the  rest  of  the 
party,  and  the  engine  having  received  its 
supply  of  water,  the  carriage  was  placed  be- 
hind it,  for  it  cannot  turn,  and  was  set  off  at 
its  utmost  speed,  thirty-five  miles  an  hour, 
swifter  than  a  bird  flies  (for  they  tried  the 
experiment  with  a  snioe).    You  cannot  con- 
ceive what  that  sensation  of  cutting  the  air 
was  ;  the  motion  is  as  smooth  as  possible,  too. 
I  could  either  have  read  or  written;  and  as 
it  was,  I  stood  up,  and  with  my  bonnet  off 
4t  drank  the  air  before  me."  The  wind,  which 
was  strong,  or  perhaps  the  force  of  our  own 
thrusdug  against  it,  absolutely  weighed  ray 
eyelids  down     [I  remember  a  similar  expe- 
rience to  this,  the  first  time  I  attempted  to  go 


behind  the  sheet  of  the  cataract  of  Niagara; 
the  wind  coming  from  beneath  the  waterfall 
met  me  with  such  direct  force  that  it  literally 
bore  down  my  eyelids,  and  I  had  to  put  off 
the  attempt  of  penetrating  behind  the  curtain 
of  foam  till  another  day,  when  that  peculiar 
accident  was  less  directly  hostile  to  me  in  its 
conditions].  When  I  closed  my  eyes,  this 
sensation  of  flying  was  quite  delightful,  and 
strange  beyond  description ;  yet,  strange  as 
it  was,  I  had  a  perfect  sense  of  security,  and 
not  the  slightest  fear.  At  one  time,  to  ex- 
hibit the  power  of  the  engine,  having  met 
another  steam  carriage  which  was  unsupplied 
with  water,  Mr.  Stephenson  caused  it  to  be 
fastened  in  front  of  ours  ;  moreover  a  wagon 
laden  with  timber  was  also  chained  to  us,  and 
thus  propelling  the  idle  steam-engine,  and 
dragging  the  loaded  wagon  which  was  beside 
it,  and  our  own  carriage  full  of  people  be- 
hind, this  brave  little  she  dragon  of  ours  flew 
on.  Farther  on  she  met  three  carts,  which, 
being  fastened  in  front  of  her,  she  pushed  on 
before  her  without  the  slightest  delay  or  diffi- 
culty ;  when  I  add  that  this  pretty  little  crea- 
ture can  run  with  equal  facility  either  back- 
wards or  forwards,  I  believe  I  have  given 
you  an  account  of  all  her  capaci'ies. 

Now  for  a  word  or  two  about  the  master  of 
all  these  marvels.  He  is  a  man  of  from  fifty  to 
fifty  five  years  of  age  ;  his  face  is  fine,  though 
careworn,  and  bears  an  expression  of  deep 
thoughtfulness ;  his  mode  of  explaining  his 
ideas  is  peculiar  and  very  original,  striking 
and  forcible;  an-1  although  his  accent  indi- 
cates strongly  his  north  country  birth,  his 
language  has  not  the  slightest  touch  of  vul- 
garity or  coarseness. 

Four  years  have  sufficed  to  bring  this  great 
undertaking  to  an  end.  The  railroad  will  be 
opened  upon  the  15th  of  next  month.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  is  coming  down  to  be 
present  on  the  oc  casion,  aud,  I  suppose,  what 
with  the  thousands  of  spectators  aud  the  nov- 
elty of  the  spectacle,  tbere  will  never  have 
been  a  scene  of  more  striking  interest.  The 
whole  cost  of  the  work  (including  the  engin  s 
and  carriages)  will  have  been  eight  huudred 
and  thirty  thousand  pounds;  anei  it  is  already 
worth  double  that  sum. 


It  is  no  unusual  thing  to  see  a  branch  of  a 
tree,  whose  viral  activity  is  so  enfeebled  that 
its  growth  is  arrested.  Its  terminal  bud  loses 
lh*>  power  of  throwing  off  its  winter  leaves 
because  no  summer  leaves  form  in  its  interior. 
The  bud  then  dies,  aud  the  brauch  withers 
and  becomes  fit  for  the  burning.  Aud  so  it 
is,  alas!  nounu  ual  thing  to  see  brauches  in 
Christ  whose  spiritual  life  is  so  weak  ihdt 
their  growth  is  at  a  standstill.  They  lose  the 
power  of  forgetting  the  things  that  are  be- 
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hind,  because  they  are  not  reaching  forth 
unto  those  things  which  are  before.  They 
are,  therefore,  in  danger  of  perishing.  Only 
by  growing  can  we  be  holy  and  happy — able 
at  once  to  forget  the  things  that  are  behind, 
and  to  reach  forth  unto  those  things  which 
are  before. — Hugh  MacMillan. 

NOTICES 


QUARTERLY  MEETINGS,  ETC.,  IN  TENTH  MONTH. 

Tenth  mo.  24,  Western,  at  London  Grove,  Pa. 
26,  Cain,  at  Sadsbury,  Pa. 

Westbury,  at  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

30,  Baltimore  Y.  M.,  at  Lombard  St. 

31,  Concord  Q.  M.,  at  Darby,  Pa. 


CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 

Tenth  mo.  15,  Radnor,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 

Byberry,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 
Roaring  Creek,  Pa.,  10  A.  M. 
Catawissa,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 
Centredale,  la.,  3  P.  M. 

FIRST-DAY  SCHOOLS. 

Tenth  mo.  IV,  Executive  Committee  of  Philadelphia 
First-day  School  Association  meets 
in  Monthly  Meeting  room,  Race 
street,  A.  M. 
First-day  School  Association,  1C 
A.  M.,  at  Race  St.,  Philadelphia. 

18,  Execulive    Committee    of  General 

Conference,  in  Race  Street  Monthly 
Meeting  room,  3  P.  M. 

19,  First-day  School  General  Conference, 

at  Race  street,  10  A.  M. 
All  who  feel  inclined  to  attend  the  meetings  of 
the  First-day  School  Association  and  Conference 
are  invited  to  do  so. 


ITEMS. 

The  Harvard  summer  schools  have  been  so  far 
successful  that  the  last  catalogue  reports  40  students 
in  geology,  25  in  chemistry,  25  in  phenogamic  bot- 
any, and  6  in  cryptogamic  botany. 

It  is  claimed  by  the  English  that  last  year  they 
completed  the  longest  bridge  in  the  world  in  their 
East  Indian  possessions.  It  consists  of  64  spans  of 
142  feet  each,  thus  9,300  feet,  or  more  than  If  miles 
long.  It  is  all  built  of  brick  and  iron ;  the  masonry 
amounts  to  5,000,000  cubic  feet,  while  the  iron  gird- 
ers weigh  6,000  tons. 

England's  Empire  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere 
covers  3,000,000  cquare  miles,  the  size  ot  the  United 
States,  less  Alaska.  The  white  population  of  Aus- 
tralasia, as  these  great  islands  are  called,  was,  in 
1850,  about  240,000.  Now  it  is  but  a  little  less  than 
2,000,000.  Victoria  has  grown  from  77,000  to  733,- 
000  in  these  twenty-five  years,  a  ten-fold  growth. 
Queensland  has  grown  from  9,000  to  125,000.  Tas- 
mania, which  had  a  population  too  small  to  be 
counted  in  1850,  has  100,000  now.  New  Zealand 
has  grown  ten-fold  in  the  quarter  of  a  century, 
from  26,000  to  266,000.  The  population  of  Austral- 
asia is  largely  English  and  strongly  Protestant. 
Emigration  has  been  freely  encouraged.  Several  of 
the  colonies  are  no  longer  penal,  and  the  actual 
number  of  criminals  on  the  islands  is  very  small. 


A  Novel  Experiment. — Prof.  Wm.  H.  Zimmermat 
of  Washington  College,  lately  gave  a  curious  exhi 
bition  of  a  device  for  lighting  lamps  by  electricity 
One  of  his  hydro-electric  lamps  was  placed  on 
counter  and  connected  by  wires  with  the  Wester: 
Union  telegraph  line,  when,  at  a  given  signal,  thi 
operator  at  the  office  in  Townsend,  Del.,  about  3 
miles  distant,  lighted  it  instantaneously.  The  oper 
ator  at  Masseys,  Md.,  also  did  the  same.  It  was  sev 
eral  times  repeated  by  each  of  them.  It  was  als< 
contemplated  to  have  the  lamp  lighted  by  the  oper 
ator  in  Philadelphia,  but  that  official  was  too  bus; 
to  comply  with  the  request.  The  lighting  of  th 
lamp  would  have  been  quite  as  instantaneous  a 
from  the  nearer  points  above  named.  In  fact,  a 
stated  by  Prof.  Zimmerman,  with  the  entire  lini 
clear,  an  operator  in  San  Francisco  could  as  readil 
have  performed  the  same  feat.  These  lamps  ar 
shown  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition. 

It  has  puzzled  many  people  to  decide  why  th 
dark  wood  so  highly  valued  for  furniture  should  b( 
called  rosewood.  Its  color  certainly  does  not  lool 
much  like  a  rose,  so  we  must  look  for  some  othe 
reason.  Upon  asking  we  are  told  that  when  th* 
tree  is  first  cut  the  fresh  wood  possesses  a  ver; 
strong  rose-like  fragrance — hence  the  name.  Ther 
are  half  a  dozen  more  kinds  of  ro  ewood  trees.  Th< 
varieties  are  found  in  South  America  and  in  the  Eas 
Indies  and  neighboring  islands.  Sometimes  the  tree 
grow  so  large  that  planks  four  feet  broad  and  tei 
feet  in  length  can  be  cut  from  them.  These  broai 
planks  are  principally  used  to  make  the  tops  o 
piano-fortes.  When  growing  in  the  forest  the  rose 
wood  tree  is  remarkable  for  its  beauty,  but  such  | 
its  value  in  manufactures  as  an  ornamental  wooc 
that  some  of  the  forests  where  it  once  grew  abund 
antly  now  have  scarcely  a  single  specimen,  li 
Madras  the  government  has  prudently  had  grea 
plantations  of  this  tree  set  out  in  order  to' keep  u] 
the  supply. — Public  Ledger. 

Children's  Winter  Clothing. — It  is  a  favoriti 
maxim  with  city  mothers  that  children  are  warm' 
er-blooded  at  d  need  less  clothing  than  adults.  Es 
peciallyis  this  held  true  of  babies  and  girls.  Boy; 
are  warmly  protected  by  cloth  leggings,  kilt  suit 
and  stout  shoes,  while  their  little  sisters  defy  thi 
winter  wind  in  bare  knees  and  embroidered  skirts 
There  is  a  poetic  fancy,  too,  that  girls  should  bi 
kept  in  white  up  to  a  certain  age.  A  dozen  litth 
girls  of  from  three  to  five  were  assembled  the  othe 
day,  and  the  universal  dress  was  an  undervest  an( 
drawers  of  merino,  a  single  embroidered  fianne 
petticoat,  and  an  incumbent  airy  mass  of  muslins 
ribbons  and  lace.  Meanwhile,  their  mothers,  womei 
of  culture  and  ordinary  intelligence,  were  wrappec 
in  heavy  woolen  silks  and  furs.  In  consequence  o 
this  under-dressing,  the  children  are  kept  housed 
except  on  warm  days,  or  when  they  are  driven  ou 
in  close  carriages,  and,  therefore,  a  chance  cok 
wind  brings  to  these  tender  hot-house  flowers,  in- 
stead of  health,  disease  and  death.  It  is  absolute 
folly  to  try  to  make  a  child  hardy  by  cruel  exposure 
or  to  protect  it  from  croup  or  pneumonia  by  a  string 
of  amber  beads,  or  by  shutting  it  up  in  furnace 
heated  bouses.  Lay  away  its  muslin  frills  unti 
June  ;  put  woolen  stockings  on  its  legs,  flanne 
(not  half  cotton  woven  vests)  on  its  body,  and  Tel- 
vet,  silk,  merino — whatever  you  choose,  or  can  afford 
— on  top  of  that;  tie  on  a  snug  little  hood,  and 
turn  the  baby  out  every  winter's  day  (unless  the 
wind  be  from  the  northeast  and  the  air  foggy),  and 
before  spring  its  bright  eyes  and  rosy  cheeks  wil 
give  it  a  differen  t  beauty  from  any  pure  robes  o] 
white. — Scribner's  Monthly. 
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"take  past  hold  of  instruction:  let  her  not  go:  keep  her;  for  she  is  thy  life. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
)ME  RESULTS   OP    REFLECTION  AND  MEDI- 
TATION. 

BY  BENJAMIN  HALLOWELL. 

'•'  Prove  all  things,  hold  fast  that  which  is  good."— I  Thess  , 
it*  21. 


As  some  well-defined  elements  of  religious 
Jtjelief  are  a  great  stay  to  the  soul  and  under- 
[hf  anding,  as  a  way-mark  or  standard  to  which 
*  >  refer  the  cogitations  of  one's  own  thoughts 
J|  r  the  ideas  and  opinions  that  may  be  advanced 
Jr  others,  the  following  are  recommended  to 
Bd lie  serious  consideration  of  all  reflecting 
inds ;  but,  not  to  their  adoption,  unless  they 
!ieet  the  "witness"  for  God  in  their  own 
JeJ)uls,  which  is  the  only  authority  for  a  ra- 
e0fOnal  being: 

I.  There  is  one  God,  by  whom  all  things 
ave  been  and  are,  created  and  sustained. 
W  II.  God  is  unchangeable ;  He  is  impartial ; 
[e  is  no  respecter  of  persons.  All  mankind 
I  every  nation  and  people,  being  alike  His 
hildren,  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  Him 
9  their  common  father,  so  that  His  justice 
nd  goodness  must  induce  Him  to  treat  all 
like  under  the  same  circumstances.  He  is 
le  great  source  of  all  good,  and  of  every 
lessing  and  comfort  we  enjoy,  "  by  what 
leans  so  ever  it  may  be  derived  upon." 

III.  The  good  Father  is  kinder,  more  full 
f  love  than  the  tenderest  parent  —  father  or 
lother  —  can  possibly  be.    He  is  ever  ready 
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and  striving  by  His  spirit,  to  save,  help 
and  bless  every  one  who  is  willing  to  receive 
these  favors,  and  to  cooperate  with  Him 
by  faithfully  obeying  His  laws  and  command?*. 

It  is  from  ignorance  of  what  is  best  for  us 
and  of  what  will  contribute  to  our  true  wel- 
fare that  disobedience  to  these  divine  laws 
and  commands  arises,  so  that  the  aspiration 
of  every  enlightened  heart  is  "  Father,  forgiv. 
them,  they  know  not  what  they  do  ;"  and  this 
will  lead  such  hearts  to  a  practical  effort  t 
apply  a  remedy  which  is  to  be  found  in  uni- 
versal education  and  enlightenment. 

IV.  Injuries  or  errors  arising  from  our  own 
ignorance  and  frailties,  or  from  the  ignorance 
and  frailties  of  others,  do  not  in  the  least 
retard  the  benevolent  efforts  of  the  gO"<i 
Father  to  commence  a  restoration  to  a 
healthy  condition.  Like  a  kind  parent,  who-e 
child  has  become  wounded,  even  when  going 
counter  to  parental  directions,  extends  every 
aid  and  assistance  in  his  power ;  so  the  goo'l 
Father  immediately  commences,  through  the 
means  He  has  provided  in  man's  physical 
constitution,  to  heal  and  restore,  causing  the 
parts  of  a  broken  bone  to  knit;  and,  with  the 
knowledge  of  His  laws,  that  He  has  enabled 
man  to  gain  by  observation  and  experience, 
He  conducts  the  injured  or  wouudeJ  part 
through  the  several  processes,  to  a  heaUby  re- 
covery. If  the  wound  is  deep,  and  the  sur- 
face portion  heals  before  the  parts  below,  pain 
ensues,  which  experience  teaches  us  to  know, 
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is  a  demand  to  open  the  wound,  and  permit  it 
to  heal,  slowly  and  healthily,  from  the  deepest 
part  outward. 

V.  Dr.  George  Moore,  of  Hastings,  near 
London,  England,  in  his  interesting  work  on 
"  The  Body  and  the  Mind,"  says  with  great 
truth,  that  "pain  is  the  excess  of  a  sensation, 
which,  in  a  milder  form,  is  pleasure."  It 
arises  from  an  over-stimulus  of  the  nerves  of 
sensation.  A  gentle  stimulus,  of  the  optic  or 
auditory  nerve,  is  pleasurable;  but  it  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  \*hen  these  nerves  are 
excessively  stimulated,  as  by  looking  at  the 
bright  sun  or  being  near  a  cannon  when  it  is 
exploded,  it  becomes  painful— the  nerves  are 
deadened  by  being  over-stimulated,  and  the 
person,  for  a  while  at  least,  is  rendered  inca- 
pable of  seeiog  or  hearing. 

The  same  that  is  true  of  these  nerves  is  true 
of  the  nerves  of  sensation.  If  the  stimulus 
is  too  excessive  they  become  deadened.  There 
is  a  diminution  of  strength  and  vitality,  and 
hence,  of  painful  feeling.  This  condition  is 
beautifully  and  truly  described  by  the  poet 
Montgomery  in  these  lines : 

"  Strung  with  self-consuming  anguish, 
Can  the  poor  heart  always  ache? 
No  ;  the  tortured  nerve  must  languish, 
Or  the  strings  of  life  will  break." 

Dr.  Moore  says  further,  with  equal  truth  : 
"  It  is  not  the  pain  that  a  person  actually 
feels  at  any  time  that  occasions  the  principal 
suffering,  so  much  as  the  dread  of  what  is  com- 
ing." Persons  under  excruciating  suffering 
have  found  that  when  they  have  prepared 
their  minds  to  bear  it  with  fortitude,  and  to 
wait  until  the  pain  becomes  unendurable, 
such  stage  never  arrives,  and  the  sense  of 
suffering  gradually  subsides.  This,  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe — it  will  continue  to  do 
even  to  the  close  of  life. 

How  wisely  and  benevolently  has  the  good 
Father  constituted  the  human  system,  by 
iurnishing  us  with  the  means  of  enjoying  due 
comfort  and  happiness,  and  of  mitigating  mis- 
ery and  suffering,  if  only  we  will  intelligently 
avail  ourselves  of  them. 

VI.  We  may  feel  confidently  assured,  at 
all  times,  that  the  very  best  that  can  possibly 
be,  will  attend  the  humble,  obedient,  faithful 
person,  to  bear  him  upward  and  onward  from 
whatever  condition,  physical  or  spiritual,  he 
may  at  any  time  occupy.  He  is  connected 
with  all  that  is  good  in  the  universe,  and  He 
is  carried  forward  with  it,  and  must  ultimately 
triumph,  for  the  powers  that  are  with  Him 
are  greater  than  all  other  powers  combined. 

Whereas,  the  exalted,  proud,  selfish,  dis- 
obedient, unfaithful  one,  will  encounter  en- 
tanglement, darkness,  distress  and  misery, 
deeper  and  greater  the  farther  he  proceeds  in 
his  course  of  departure  from  the  right  way. 


He  experiences  continual  unrest — the"gooc 
angel  "or  spirit  of  God  in  him,  is  continually 
wrestling  and  striving  with  him  to  bring  hin 
into  harmony  with  the  "All  Good,"  and  i 
will  not  leave  him  at  rest  until  this  is  effected 
Then  he  will  be  at  one  with  the  good  Father 
and  his  peace  will  be  restored. 

The  suffering  that  is  experienced  in  a  stat 
of  separation  from  the  good  Father,  is  no 
vindictive  or  retaliatory  by  any  means ;  but 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  always  beneficent,  cor 
rective  and  reformatory  ;  and  God  being  goo< 
and  just,  the  suffering  can  continue  no  Jonge 
than  a  means  of  reformation  is  afforded.  Th 
suffering  is  designed  in  love  and  mercy  t 
bring  the  erring,  wandering  one  back  to  th 
Father — back  to  the  fold  from  whence  he  ha 
strayed  away— as  is  exemplified  in  the  beau 
tiful  and  tender  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Soi 
[Luke,  Chap,  xv],  which  is  a  true  type  of  th 
dealings  of  the  good  Father  with  His  errin 
children  in  all  time. 
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But  I  leave  this  matter,  to  say  something 
also  concerning  the  Quaker's  way  of  worship 
It  is  usual  among  thtm  when  they  meet  to 
gether  in  their  religious  assemblies,  to  spen 
some  time  in  devout  silence  and  retired 
ness  of  mind,  inwardly  praying  with  pur 
breathings  to  God,  which  they  generally  cal] 
Waiting  upon  the  Lord  ;  and  if  under  thi 
spiritual  exercise  any  one  feels  himself  stirret 
up  of  God  to  speak  something  by  way  of  doc 
trine  or  exhortation  he  doth  so,  and  some 
times  more  than  one,  but  orderly,  one  afte 
another  ;  and  that  this  was  usual  in  the  prim 
tive  apostolical  church,  appears  from  wha 
Paul  saith :  If  anything  be  revealed  to  anothe 
that  sitteth  by,  let  the  first  hold  his  peace,  for  y 
may  all  prophecy  one  by  one.  And  what  pre 
phecying  signifieth  under  the  new  convenan 
the  apostle  himself  explains  with  these  words 
He  that  prophecieih,  edifieth  the  Church.  Y< 
let  none  think  this  liberty  of  speaking  to  b 
so  unlimited,  that  everybody  that  can  sa 
something,  may  freely  do  so  in  the  congregj 
tion,  for  he  that  will  speak  there,  must  ah 
by  all  means  be  of  a  good,  and  honest,  an 
holy  life,  and  sound  in  doctrine ;  and  if 
process  of  time  he  finds  in  himself  a  concer 
from  the  Lord  to  travel  in  the  ministry,  an 
desires  a  certificate  of  his  soundness  in  do< 
trine  and  orderly  life,  he  may  have  it  froi 
the  congregation  where  he  resides.  And  ce 
tainly  a  preacher  himself  ought  to  have  e2 
perience  of  the  work  of  sanctification,  befoi 
he  is  qualified  to  instruct  others  in  the  wa 
thereto ;  for  mere  brain  knowledge  cannot  c 
that  effectually. 
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The  following  interesting  account  of  the 
him  benevolent  labors  of  Elizabeth  Fry  and  her 
Uifriends,  in  the  prisons  of  London  and  else- 
where, is  from  an  article  reprinted  in  the 
Friend,  of  this  city,  entitled 


lallj 
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QUAKERS  AND  QUAKERISM. 

The  work  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  the 
amelioration  of  our  penal  code  and  the  im- 
provement of  the  state  of  our  prisons  is  well 
known  in  connection  with  the  honored  name 
of  Elizabeth  Fry  and  others.  It  is  difficult  to 
account  for  the  disgraceful  state  of  our  prisons 
fifty  years  ago.    The  prevalence  of  skepticism 
and  religious  deadness,  the  engrossing  interest 
of  public  events  on  the  Continent,  the  heavy 
drain  on  national  resources  of  the  French 
Wars,  seem  all  inadequate  to  account  for  the 
incredible  abases  that  prevailed.    For  coun- 
%  ties  as  well  as  boroughs,  an  old  gate-house, 
or  an  ancient  feudal  castle,  with  its  dungeons, 
its  damp,  narrow  cells,  and  its  windows  over- 
looking the  street,  often  formed  the  common 
prison  of  offenders  of  either  sex,  and  of  all 
grades  of  crime.    The  danger  of  escape  was 
'^provided  against  by  heavy  irons.    Dirt  and 
""  disease  abounded  ;  gambling,  drinking  and 
swearing  were  habitual.    The  London  prisons 
were  still  worse.    The  state  of  Newgate,  on 
occasion  of  Elizabeth  Fry's  first  visit,  is  thus 
'^described :    "  At  that  time  all  the  female 
prisoners  in  Newgate  were  confined  in  the 
part  now  known  as  the  untried  side."  The 
two  wards  and  two  cells  of  which  the  women's 
division  consisted,  comprised  about  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety  square  yards,  into  which 
nearly  three  hundred  women  with  their  nu- 
merous children  were  crowded,  tried  and  un- 
tried, misdemeanants  and  felons  without  clas- 
*  sification,  without  employment,  and  with  no 
"  other  superintendence  than  that  given  by  a 
man  and  his  son,  who  had  charge  of  them  day 
fl&nd  night.    Destitute  of  sufficient  clothing, 
for  which  there  was  no  provision,  in  rags  and 
dirt,  without  bedding,  they  slept  on  the  floor, 
the  boards  of  which  were  partly  raised  to 
iaS  supply  a  sort  of  pillow.    In  the  same  room 
$  they  lived  and  cooked  and  washed. 

With  the  proceeds  of  their  clamorous  beg- 
ging when  any  stranger  appeared  amongst 
them,  the  prisoners  purchased  liquor  from  a 
regular  tap  in  the  prison.  Spirits  were  openly 
drunk,  and  the  ear  was  assailed  by  the  most 
terrible  language ;  military  sentinels  were 
posted  on  the  leads,  but  such  was  the  lawless- 
ness prevailing,  that  even  the  governor  en- 
tered this  part  of  the  prison  with  reluctance. 

Into  "  this  hell  above  ground,"  Elizabeth 
Fry  and  her  small  band  of  devoted  fellow 
workers  entered,  the.  love  of  Christ  constrain- 
ing them*.    On  her  second  visit,  at  her  own 


request,  she  was  shut  up  alone  with  these  out- 
casts from  God  and  man,  beginning  her  work 
among  them  by  reading  the  parabh  of  the 
laborers  in  the  vineyard,  and  holding  up  be- 
fore them  the  divine,  pitiful  Savior  ot  the 
lost — 

"  Christ,  the  brother  of  rejected  persons,  brother 
of  slaves, 

Felons,  idiots  and  of  insane  and  diseased  persons.' 

She  then  appealed  to  the  mother  in  them, 
pointed  out  the  grievous  consequences  to  their 
children  of  living  in  such  a  scene  of  depravi- 
ty, and  proposed  to  establish  a  school  for 
them,  to  which  they  acceded  with  tears  of 
joy.  But  one  of  the  great  secrets  of  her 
power  is  seen  at  once ;  true  to  her  Quaker 
belief  in  a  "  divinity  in  man,"  a  "  light  that 
lighteth  every  man,"  however  degraded,  she 
treated  them  at  once  as  fellow-beings,  and 
fellow  workers,  and  not  as  the  wild  beasts 
they  seemed,  desired  them  to  consider  the 
plan,  as  without  their  hearty  co-operation 
she  would  not  undertake  it,  leaving  it  to  them 
to  select  a  governess  from  their  own  number. 
This  they  did,  choosing  a  young  woman 
named  Mary  Conner,  who  proved  admirably 
qualified  for  her  work.  An  unoccupied  cell 
was  appropriated  for  a  school-room  by  the 
permission  of  the  prison  authorities,  who, 
however,  looked  upon  it  as  a  hopeless  expe- 
riment ;  and  Elizabeth  Fry,  accompanied  by 
her  friend,  Mary  Sanderson,  and  the  prisoner 
Mary  Conner,  formally  opened  the  school. 
Mary  Sanderson  thus  describes  the  scene, 
writing  to  Sir  Fowell  Buxton  :  "The  railing 
was  crowded  with  half-naked  women,  strug- 
gling together  for  the  first  places  with  the 
most  boisterous  violence,  and  begging  with 
the  utmost  vociferation.  I  felt  as  if  I  were 
going  into  a  den  of  wild  beasts,  and  well  re- 
collect the  shuddering  when  the  door  closed 
upon  me,  and  I  was  locked- up  with  such  a 
herd  of  novel  and  desperate  companions." 

At  first  the  children  were  chiefly  thought 
of,  the  idea  of  the  reformation  of  adult  wo- 
men so  sunk  in  degradation  being  abandoned 
as  hopeless.  But  soon  Elizibeth  Fry  and  her 
heroic  little  band  of  Quaker  workers  became 
convinced  that  much  might  be  done  to  intro- 
duce habits  of  industry  and  order  among 
them,  the  poor  women  themselves  being  most 
earnest  in  requesting  that  the  experiment 
might  be  tried. 

Her  first  step  was  to  procure  remunerative 
employment,  for  it  need  scarcely  be  said  that 
E'izabeth  Fry  was  not  one  to  begin  her  work 
of  reformation  by  deliberately  stubbing  up 
the  very  principle  of  industry,  on  the  devel- 
opment of  which  she  knew  all  reformation 
must  depend,  through  the  adoption  of  that 
"  unproductive  labor"  which  is  surely  one  of 
the  crudest  violations  of  the  God-given. 
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instincts  of  human  nature  invented  by  man. 
Looking  upon  all  punishment  as  corrective 
and  not  penal  only,  one  of  her  fundamental 
principles  was  that  the  convict  should  enjoy 
a  portion  of  the  fruits  of  her  labor  in  order 
to  cultivate  in  her  a  sense  of  the  advantages 
of  industry,  knowing  that  one  good  habit 
formed  is  a  greater  deterrent  from  evil  than 
ten  thousand  fears  of  possible  future  punish- 
ment. She  accordingly  sought  out  the  manu- 
facturers who  supplied  Botany  Bay  with 
clothing,  laid  her  views  before  them,  and  they 
at  once  engaged  to  provide  work.  A  room 
in  Newgate  was  granted  her  by  the  sheriffs 
for  her  desperate  ^experiment,  as  it  was  con- 
sidered, a  committee  of  twelve  ladies  was 
formed,  and  all  the  tried  prisoners  assembled. 
Elizabeth  Fry  again  explained  to  them  that 
the  ladies  did  not  come  with  any  absolute 
authoritative  pretensions;  that  it  was  not 
intended  that  they  should  command  and  the 
prisoners  obey ;  but  it  was  to  be  understood 
that  all  should  act  in  concert,  that  not  a  rule 
should  be  made  or  a  monitor  appointed  with- 
out their  full  and  unanimous  concurrence, 
and  that  for  this  purpose,  each  of  the  rules 
should  be  read  and  put  to  the  vote.  This 
was  then  done,  the  rules  were  passed  enthu- 
siastically, the  women  divided  into  classes, 
each  class  with  its  own  monitor,  and  a  matron 
appointed  over  the  whole.  A  portion  of 
Scripture  was  then  read,  and  the  classes  with- 
drew in  the  greatest  order  to  their  respective 
wards. 

The  experiment  exceeded  the  most  sanguine 
expectations.  The  courtyard,  instead  of  be- 
ing peopled  with  beings  scarcely  human, 
blaspheming,  fighting,  tearing  each  other's 
hair,  or  gaming  with  a  filthy  pack  of  cards 
for  the  very  clothes  they  wore,  which  after 
all  did  not  suffice  for  decency,  presented  a 
fortnight  after  a  scene  where  stillness  and 
propriety  reigned,  while  the  countenances  of 
the  women  wore  an  air  of  gravity  and 
self-respect  as  they  sat  busily  working  and 
listening  to  one  of  the  ladies  reading  out. 
Though  a  refractory  ward  was  placed  at 
Elizabeth  Fry's  disposal,  she  never  had  occa- 
sion to  use  it. 

This,  then,  was  the  beginning  of  that  re- 
markable work  which  Elizabeth  Fry  after- 
wards extended  to  all  the  prisons  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  to  many  on  the  Con- 
tinent. It  proved  what  might  be  done  by 
Christianity  and  wise  Christian  methods  with 
even  the  most  abandoned,  and  formed  the 
foundation  of  that  continuous  reformation 
which  has  resulted  both  in  an  amelioration 
of  our  criminal  code,  and  in  a  steady  im- 
provement of  our  prison  systems.  But  it  is 
to  our  shame  that  the  Friends  have  hitherto 
protested  in  vain  against  the  incredible  folly 


of  unproductive  labor,  thousands  of  oui 
criminals  still  "grinding  the  wind  "  by  tread 
mill  or  crank,  still  lifting  heavy  weights  tc 
one  side  of  a  courtyard,  to  lift  them  back  tc 
the  other,  and  presenting  the  nearest  earthly 
embodiment  of  one  of  the  circles  of  Dante'd 
Inferno,  "  the  fruitless  toil  that  never  over 
takes  its  end :" 

Behold  the  human  squirrels,  round  and  round 
Tramping  the  never  ending  cylinder, 
The  "incorrigible  rogues  "  that  'wise  men  senc 
To  houses  of  correction,  there  to  learn 
That  honest  labor  is  indeed  a  curse. 

"  Well,  I  always  did  think  working  foi 
one's  living  was  by  no  means  pleasant,"  ex 
claimed  a  criminal  on  leaving  prison,  "  anc 
after  the  dose  I  have  just  had  of  it,  blest  if  1 
ain't  convinced  of  it."  | 

But  even  the  services  the  Friends  per 
formed  in  prison  discipline,  and  in  protesting 
against  the  abuses  of  capital  punishment 
pale  before  that  great  service  England  owes 
them  for  having  been  the  first  to  introduce 
the  mild  treatment  of  the  insane,  but  a  few 
months  prior  to  Pinel's  great  movement  in 
France.  We  must  apologize  to  our  readers 
for  entering  into  some  painful  details,  since 
unless  we  realize  what  was  the  recognized 
treatment  of  the  insane  up  to  the  period 
when.Pinel  flourished  in  France,  and  Wil- 
liam Tuke  in  England,  it  is  impossible  tc 
form  any  adequate  idea  of  what  we  owe  the 
Quakers  in  this  respect  alone. 

"The  mere  enumeration,"  says  Dr.  Hack 
Tuke,  "  of  the  means  employed  to  tame  the 
fury  of  the  maniac,  whether  on  theContinenl 
or  in  England,  would  subject  the  historiar 
to  the  charge  of  gross  exaggeration  from  a 
stranger  to  the  actual  history  of  insanity  up 
to  about  fifty  years  ago.  The  practice  o! 
flogging  was  in  some  establishments,  at  least 
resorted  to,  about  a  dozen  lashes  being  daily 
administered  to  the  unfortunate  patient.  The 
maniac  was  almost  always  chained,  and  fre- 
quently was  in  a  state  of  entire  nudity  ;  he 
was  consequently  filthy  in  the  extreme 
Often  placed  in  a  cage  of  iron,  each  revolv 
ing  year  still  found  him  crouching  like  a  wild 
beast  immured  within  his  iron-bound  cell 
1  the  dim-eyed  tenant  of  the  dungeon  gloom, 
his  limbs  moulded  in  one  position,  and  what- 
ever of  mind  or  feeling  remained,  crushed  tc 
the  lowest  pitch  by  changeless  monotony,  oi 
maddened  by  intolerable  despair."  Bui 
whips  and  fetters  were  not  ingeniously  cruel 
enough.  Chairs  were  so  constructed  that  all 
movement  of  the  limbs  was  prevented  ;  and 
ot  hers  were  devised  to  whirl  the  patient  round 
at  a  furious  speed  in  order  to  produce  ex- 
treme vertigo  and  sickness.  German  writers 
proposed  drawing  the  patient  up  to  a  tower 
and  then  suddenly  letting  him  plunge  down. 
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,  thus  giving  him  the  impression  of  entering  a 
cavern  ;  naively  adding,  "  that  if  the  patient 
1  could  be  made  to  alight  among  snakes  and 
serpents,  it  would  be  better  still."    The  bath 
f  of  surprise  was  another  very  favorite  remedy, 
£  the  loose  boards  covering  a  cistern  being  so 
r* arranged  as  to  give  way,  the  unfortunate  pa- 
tient finding  himself  suddenly  submerged  and 
in  danger  of  being  drowned.    The  wonder  is 
that  any  human  feeling  survived  this  system 
of  accumulated  torture  acting  on  the  already 
diseased  and  irritable  brain.    Yet  Elizabeth 
Fry,  who  interested  herself  in  the  cause  of 
)r  the  lunatic  as  well  as  of  the  prisoner,  on  vis- 
iting  a  public  building  at  Amsterdam,  no- 
ticed, among  many  other  miserable  objects, 
^one  unhappy  woman,  heavily  ironed,  per- 
fectly   naked    and    grovelling    in  straw. 
f-  Whether  the  look  of  compassion   on  the 
^beautiful  face,  or  the  voice  that  had  caught 
Uhe  echoes  of  heaven  from  constantly  com- 
forting the  wretched,  attracted  her,  we  know 
*not;  but  she  dragged  herself  to  the  length  of 
)f  her  chain  and  endeavored  to  reach  her  visi- 
Hor ;   the  hand  she  desired  to   touch  was 
» yielded  to  her,  and  she  covered  it  with  her 
*  kisses,   bursting  into   an   agony  of  tears, 
si  .Surely  the  darkest  chapter  in  the  history  of 
id  man  is  his  treatment  for  so  many  ages  of  these 
f-  afflicted  ones,  "  smitten  of  God  and  afflicted  " 
to  with  a  mysterious  malady  which  most  depends 
ieon  kindness  and  wise  sympathy  for  its  cure, 
and  love, 

i 

"  That  tender  thought  clothes  like  a  dove, 
16  With  the  wings  of  care." 

Dt 

ID  * 

i\  "A  stone  that  is  fit  for  the  wall  is  not  left 
lpin  the  way."  Haw  manful  a  lesson  is  con- 
oftained  in  this  Persian  proverb.  It  seems 
;t,made  for  them  who  appear  for  a  while  to  be 
ly overlooked,  neglected,  passed  by;  who  per- 
tobeive  in  themselves  capacities  which  as  yet  no 
e-  one  else  has  recognized,  or  cared  to  turn  to 
be  account.  Be  fit  for  the  wall ;  square,  polish, 
ie.  prepare  thyself  for  it ;  do  not  limit  thyself  to 
v-the  bare  acquisition  of  such  knowledge  as  is 
Id  absolutely  necessary  for  thy  present  position  ; 
11,  but  rather  learn  languages,  acquire  useful 
o,'  information,  cherish  whatever  aptitudes  thou 
it-  findest  in  thyself;  and  it  is  certain  thy  turn 
to  will  come.  Thou  wilt  not  be  left  in  the  way ; 
or  sooner  or  later  the  builders  will  be  glad  of 
lit  thee ;  the  wall  will  need  thee  to  fill  up  a  place 
el  in  it,  quite  as  much  as  thou  needest  a  place 
ill  to  occupy  in  the  wall.  For  the  amount  of 
ad  real  capacity  in  the  world  is  so  small,  that 
i places  want  persons  to  fill  them  quite  as 
I-  really  as  persons  want  to  fill  places ;  although 
rsthey  may  not  be  always  as  much  aware  of 
%  their  want. —  Trench  on  the  Lessons  in  Pro- 
d,  verbs. 


THE  GIFT  OF  THE  8PIRIT. 

This  is  emphatically  the  dispensation  of  the 
Spirit.  He  is  in  the  world  working  among 
men,  and  in  men,  for  their  salvation.  No 
man  is  left  without  His  influence.  He  is  the 
light  which  enlighteneth  every  man  that 
cometh  into  the  world.  "  The  manifestation 
of  the  Spirit  is  given  to  every  man  to  profit 
withal."  In  this  respect  we  are  as  highly 
favored  as  those  in  the  earlier  times.  We 
are  apt  to  exaggerate  the  blessings  of  the 
past,  to  dwell  upon  the  faith,  the  fervor,  the 
heavenly-mindedness  of  the  early  church,  un- 
til we  feel  that  it  is  useless  for  us  to  hope  for 
as  high  a  degree  of  spiritual  enlightenment 
and  attainment  as  they  possessed.  It  is  true 
we  do  not  now  have  the  gifts  of  healing,  of 
prophecy,  of  working  miracles,  because  we  do 
not  need  them.  But  every  spiritual  gift  that 
we  need  is  within  our  reach,  and  if  we  do  not 
constantly  enjoy  a  consciousness  of  the  pre- 
sence and  inspiration  of  the  Spirit,  it  is  our 
own  fault.  There  is  inspiration  uow-a-days — 
not,  of  course,  to  give  a  Bible,  or  to  foretell 
future  events— but  to  love  and  duty,  to  self- 
sacrificing,  patient,  faithful,  holy  living. 
And  if,  in  some  respects,  we  cannot  compare 
ourselves  with  the  first  Christians,  in  others 
we  have  advantages  of  our  own  equal  to 
theirs. 

But  many,  very  many,  fail  to  understand 
this,  or  to  appreciate  their  privileges  under 
this  latter  dispensation.  There  are  theories 
of  the  Spirit,  and  a  terminology  used  in  ser- 
mons and  prayers,  sadly  at  variance  with 
the  teaching  of  Scripture.  We  are  apt  to 
think  of  the  Spirit  as  some  subordinate  divine 
agency,  which  is  for  the  most  part  far  away 
from  us,  and  only  visits  us  at  intervals,  in 
answer  to  special  entreaty  that  He  may  be 
sent  upon  us.  We  forget  that  the  Spirit  is 
God,  who  is  omnipresent,  whose  presence  per- 
vades the  whole  universe,  who  is  constantly 
with  us  and  in  us,  and  also  with  every  other 
human  being,  and  that  every  good  thought, 
emotion,  desire,  and  purpose  is  by  His  inspi- 
ration. We  forget  that  this  blessed  Spirit  is 
always  brooding  over  us,  and  striving  with 
us,  and  working  in  us,  and  that  it  is  written, 
"Say  not  in  thine  heart  who  shall  ascend 
into  heaven  ?  (that  is,  to  bring  Christ  down 
from  above)  or,  who  shall  descend  into  the 
deep  ?  (that  is  to  bring  up  Christ  again  from 
the  dead).  •  •  •  •  The  word  is  nigh  thee, 
even  in  thy  mouth  and  in  thy  heart."  Hence 
we  pray  for  Him  to  come  to  us  as  though  He 
were  far  away  on  a  journey,  and  had  forgot- 
ten us.  We  pray  for  the  influence  of  the 
Spirit,  when  we  already  have  the  Spirit,  God 
himself,  doing  all  He  can  for  us  and  in  us. 

We  need  to  change  our  mode  of  thinking 
and  speaking  of  the  Holy  Spirit.    We  need 
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to  remember  that  He  is  ours,  now  and  always, 
either  consciously,  or  unconsciously,  and  that 
we  have  not  to  call  Him  from  a  distance,  or 
do  certain  things  to  make  ourselves  better  in 
order  to  secure  His  presence  and  help.  He  is 
"  not  far  from  every  one  of  us,"  but  always 
near,  wooing  and  entreating,  or  comforting 
and  inspiring  us.  It  is  in  the  person  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  that  Christ  is  perpetually  seeking 
us,  saying,  "  Behold  I  stand  at  the  door  and 
knock.  If  any  man  hear  my  voice  and  open 
the  door  I  will  come  unto  him."  He  is  re- 
presented as  standing  all  night  until  His 
locks  are  wet  with  the  dew  of  the  morning, 
asking  to  be  admitted  to  our  hearts. 

How  erroneous,  then,  must  be  the  impres- 
sion, that  God  must  be  entreated  to  send  His 
Spirit  to  us,  when  He  is  already  with  us,  en- 
treating us  to  receive  him  ?  We  seem  to  need 
to  remind  ourselves  again  and  again  of  God's 
willingness  to  bless  us,  that  He  is  more  willing 
than  we  are  to  be  blessed,  and  that  if  we  are 
not  enriched  with  his  presence  and  love,  the 
hindrances  are  wholly  in  ourselves.  All  that 
we  have  to  do  in  order  to  be  conscious  of  the 
presence  and  ministrations  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  to  put  away  these  hindrances  with 
all  the  evil  of  our  doing,  and  open  the  door 
of  our  hearts  to  receive  Him. —  The  Methodist. 


CHARITY. 

Charity  does  not  demand  of  us  that  we 
should  not  see  the  faults  of  others ;  we  must 
in  that  case,  shut  our  eyes.  But  it  commands 
us  to  avoid  attending  unnecessarily  to  them 
and  that  we  be  not  blind  to  the  good,  while 
we  are  so  clear-sighted  to  the  evil  that  exists. 
We  must  remember,  too,  God's  continual 
kindness  to  the  most  worthless  creature,  and 
think  bow  many  causes  we  have  too  think  ill 
of  ourselves  ;  and,  finally,  we  must  consider 
that  charity  embraces  the  very  lowest  human 
beings.  It  acknowledges  that  in  the  sight  of 
God,  the  contempt  that  we  indulge  for  others 
has,  in  its  nature,  a  harshness  and  arrogance 
opposed  to  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ.  The 
true  Christian  is  not  insensible  to  what  is  con- 
temptible, but  he  bears  with  it.  Because 
others  are  weak,  should  we  be  less  careful  to 
give  them  their  due?  You  who  complain  so 
much  of  what  others  make  you  suffer,  do  you 
think  that  you  cause  others  no  pain  ?  You 
who  are  so  annoyed  at  your  neighbor's  defects, 
are  you  perfect  ?  How  astonished  you  would 
be  if  those  whom  you  cavil  at  should  make 
all  the  comments  that  they  might  upon  you. 
But  even  if  the  whole  world  were  to  bear 
testimony  in  your  favor,  God,  who  knows  all, 
who  has  seen  all  your  faults,  could  confound 
you  with  a  word  ;  and  does  it  never  come  in- 
to your  mind  to  fear  lest  He  should  demand 
of  you  why  you  had  not  exercised  toward 


your  brother  a  little  of  that  mercy  which  He 
who  is  your  master,'  so  abundantly  bestowi 
upon  you  ? — FenUon. 


PRACTICAL  RELIGION. 

.  .  .  .  The  religion  of  our  churches  i; 
in  some  danger  of  being  a  religion  of  senti 
mentality  and  not  of  character;  with  freeus* 
of  the  name  of  Jesus,  and  no  due  realizatioi 
of  the  precept,  "  Let  every  one  that  nametl 
the  name  of  Christ  depart  from  iniquity.' 
There  is  nothing  more  sacred  than  that  ex 
perience  wherein  the  soul  in  deepest  humility 
and  joy  accepts  the  friendship  of  its  God 
But  to  talk  much  of  such  experiences,  an< 
represent  them  as  the  central  thing  in  religion 
to  beat  up  recruits  for  the  Master  in  the  fash 
ion  of  a  recruiting  sergeant  who  cares  onl; 
to  get  as  many  names  as  possible  to  the  bom 
of  enlistment ;  to  exhort  men  continually  t 
"come  to  Jesus"  and  make  little  account  o 
justice,  mercy,  business  integrity,  the  servic 
of  the  state,  sweetness  in  the  household,  sin 
cerity  in  thought — all  this  goes  to  make  c 
the  church  an  institution  that  will  be  lightb 
esteemed  of  God  and  men. 

A  religion  of  sentimentality  may  well 
popular  for  a  while.    It  is  very  easy,  acd 
many  people  i3  a  luxury.    To  get  eterna 
happiness  as  the  cheap  terms  of  saying  "  yes 
to  the  offer  of  it ;  to  refresh  one's  self  wit] 
devotional  forms  after  a  week  of  worldliness 
to  sing  good  lively  hymns  ;  to  use  glib  phrase 
of  religion  and  feel  a  sense  of  virtue  in  doin 
so — this  is  a  kind  of  religion  that  if  vigoi 
ously  pushed  will  find  plenty  of  follower,' 
But  it  is  not  the  kind  of  religion  that  will  d 
much  toward  saving  this  nation.    It  is  thl 
church's  greatest  misfortune  that  she  has  no 
put  sufficient  emphasis  on  character.  Con 
pared  to  this  it  is  a  light  thing  that  she  hi 
lost  the  intellectual  leadership  of  the  work 
and  as  a  body  drifted  into  an  attitude  of  ho 
tility  and  suspicion  toward  men  of  indepenc 
ent  thought.    That  trouble  may  yet  be  cur 
or  borne  with,  if  only  the  church  will  be  tr 
to  its  great  Master :  "  Let  every  one  tha 
nameth  the  name  of  Christ  depart  from  ii 
iquity."    The  church  of  the  early  ages  si 
itself  in  its  Master's  name  at  mortal  comb* 
with  the  great  sins  of  the  time — licentiou 
ness,  cruelty  and  worldliness — and  while  sh 
made  of  these  her  enemies,  she  grew  stron 
and  prevailed.    When  the  power  of  the  staJ 
passed  into  her  hands,  she  turned  to  til 
building  up  of  metaphysical  theologies  anl 
the  persecuting  of  heretics,  and  thereby  passe  j 
by  a  straight  road  into  the  Dark  Ages. 

The  church  in  America  is  numerous,  po^ 
erful,  wealthy,  intelligent.  But  if  it  is  to  c 
its  Master's  work  it  must  consecrate  itse 
anew,  not  to  His  name,  but  in  His  spirit.  1 
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^jmust  listen  to  His  words :  "  Not  every  one 

^hat  saith  unto  me,  Lord,  Lord,  but  he  that 
doeth  the  will  of  my  Father  shall  enter  into 
the  kingdom."  It  must  devote  itself,  not  to 
exaltation  of  the  name  of  Jesus  or  to  senti- 

i^mental  rhapsodies  concerning  Him,  but  to 
stern  warfare  against  those  sins  which  He 

usiwould  denounce  if  He  were  to  come  among 

ionns — our  dishonesty,  our  self-indulgence,  our 

^substitution  of  orthodoxy  for  morality  and 
emotion  for  character. —  G.  S.  Merriam,  in 

exj  Christian  Union. 

itji 

4 

m\ 


Too  many  only  see  Christ  in  a  book,  as  we 
see  places  on  a  map ;  but  to  come  right — to 
enjoy  him— this  is  delightful  and  saving. — 
Rutherford. 


THE  CONDITIONS  OF  WELFARE. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  greater  benefit  a  deep 
thinker  can  accord  to  the  world  than  that  of 
^simplifying  what  is  complex,  and  drawing 
into  small  and  easy  compass  that  which  is  too 
much   involved  for   the  average  mind  to 
Ugrasp.    Herbert  Spencer  has  done  much  in 
this  direction  in  his  late  work  on  Sociology, 
^especially  in  his  interpretation  of  our  social 
relations,  and  the  consequent  duties  which 
flow  from  them.    He  reduces  the  conditions 
which  are  necessary  to  hold  society  together 
to  two  general  principles,  upon  the  right  ful- 
fillment of  which  the. entire  welfare  and  hap- 
piness of  the  community  depend.    One  is  that 
each  individual  shall  so  live  as  not  to  burden 
J  others ;  the  other,  that  he  shall  so  live  as  not 
to  injure  others.    This  may  at  first  sight  seem 
Ja  meagre  epitome  of  our  social  duties,  con- 
taining only  negative  directions,  and  no  posi- 
tive and  actual  line  of  conduct.    But  viewed 
more  closely,  this  seeming  paucity  will  dis- 
appear, and  these  two  principles  will  be  full 
jl  of  meaning. 

In  order  to  avoid  being  a  burden  to  the 
j  community,  it  is  needful  that  the  individual, 
on  emerging  from  the  natural  protection  of 
the  parent,  shall  be  self-supporting; — that  is, 
he  shall  in  some  way  render  service  equiva- 
lent in  value  to  what  he  consumes.  No  rank 
or  station,  no  amount  of  wealth  on  which  to 
subsist,  no  fancied  delicacy  of  taste,  or  of 
habits,  can  ever  absolve  one  from  this  condi- 
tion. Childhood,  ill-health,  extreme  age  or 
mental  incapacity  are  the  only  grounds  on 
which  an  exception  can  be  made  ; — and  these 
furnish  abundant  material  to  give  full  scope 
to  all  our  benevolent  impulses.  It  is  not  au 
uncommon  remark,  "  such  a  one  has  not  need 
to  labor,"  meaning  that  he  does  not  actually 
require  the  money  which  his  labor  would 
bring.  This  is  a  poor  and  weak  idea  of  the 
foundations  of  industry.  They  are  not  mere 
dollars  and  cents — they  lie  far  deeper  down  in 


the  very  nature  of  that  liberty  which  we  all 
prize  so  highly,  and  for  which  we  so  loudly 
contend.  For  every  mere  consumer  sub- 
tracts so  much  from  the  world's  property, 
taxes  every  industrious  person  to  that  degree, 
and  thus  destroys  equal  rights  and  tramples 
upon  freedom.  It  matters  not  that  he  is  able 
to  purchase  his  uaearned  luxuries  ;  the  money 
that  he  uses  is  a  token  of  labor,  it  is  true,  but 
not  of  his,  and  his  own  toil  of  hand  or  head 
is  all  that  truly  belongs  to  him.  If  he  refuses 
to  contribute  this  in  any  form,  and  persists  in 
idleness,  no  matter  what  may  be  his  pecuni- 
ary resources,  he  defrauds  the  community, 
and  violates  the  very  first  condition  of  social 
welfare.  It  is  not,  of  course,  always  essential 
or  best  that  his  labor  be  of  such  a  kind  as  to 
produce  an  immediate  return  in  the  shape  of 
money.  Generally  this  will  be  the  case,  but 
it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  principle  in- 
volved. A  scientist  in  his  investigations,  a 
philanthropist  in  his  work  of  mercy,  a  mother 
in  her  labors  for  the  welfare  of  the  family, 
may  never  receive  a  dollar  for  all  their  exer- 
tions, but  they  are  often  far  more  truly  self- 
supporting  than  many  who  receive  large  and 
tangible  results  for  all  their  work. 

The  second  condition  of  social  welfare  is 
equally  comprehensive.  We  must  live  so  a3 
not  to  injure  others.  This,  too,  is  far  from 
being  a  negative  work.  No  "  let-alone"  prin- 
ciple will  serve  us  here.  It  is  not  enough  that 
life  and  property  be  held  sacred.  There  are 
other  ways  of  injuring  a  man  besides  killing 
or  robbing  him.  We  may  spoil  his  good  name, 
ignore  his  rights,  deprive  him  of  opportunities. 
We  may  injure  him  by  a  whisper,  a  gesture, 
by  coldness  or  silence,  by  suspicion,  disdain 
or  indifference.  Our  influence  will  injure  him, 
if  it  be  not  good  ;  our  example,  if  it  be  not 
controlled  by  just  principles.  Which  of  us 
can  say  that  he  is  free  from  blame  in  this  re- 
spect? Who  can  say  that  it  is  a  simple  and 
easy  thing  "not  to  injure"  our  neighbors? 

Civilization  is  all  the  time  developing  in  us 
increased  power  to  fulfill  these  conditions,  and 
all  government  and  laws  are  but  expressions 
of  the  public  sentiment  in  regard  to  them. 
But  the  best  eff  ct  of  law  is  only  realized 
when  men  learn  to  do  without  it,  and  be  a 
law  unto  themselves.  Then  they  rise  ab>ve 
all  need  of  outward  restraints  and  set  their 
standards  far  beyond  that  which  any  coercion 
could  suggest.  Thus  while  the  law  can  pro- 
tect our  social  welfare  only  from  the  grosser 
aud  more  palpable  violation  of  these  condi- 
tions, each  individual  should  so  regulate  his 
conduct  as  to  fulfil  the  highest  ideal  which 
he  is  capable  of  forming  of  his  social  relations. 
If  each  of  us  do  this,  day  by  day,  simply  and 
unobtrusively,  yet  earnestly  and  loviugly, 
we  shall  at  least  approximate  to  the  perfect 
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social  state,  in  which,  without  coercion  or  re- 
straint, but  from  the  pure  love  of  justice  and 
freedom,  men  will  so  live  as  neither  to  burden 
nor  to  injure  their  fellow-men. — Public  Ledger. 

It  is  easy  to  talk  of  the  Beautiful  and  for- 
get the  comfort  of  our  homes!  Interesting 
to  wax  enthusiastic  over  the  Ideal  and  lose 
sight  of  the  real  and  actual. 

FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  TENTH  MONTH  21,  1876. 

The  Progress  of  Religious  Thought. 
— It  seems  a  long  way  back  to  the  time  when 
the  old  Greeks  made  painted  wooden  images 
of  their  gods,  and  decked  them  out  in  showy 
vestments  of  barbaric  splendor.  We  can 
almost  excuse  the  homage  paid  these  crea- 
tions of  their  own  rude  handiwork,  since  the 
passions  with  which  they  were  invested  par- 
took more  largely  of  the  genial  healthy 
current  of  human  life  than  very  much  that 
later  forms  of  thought  have  ascribed  to  the 
Divine  Being. 

Very  slow,  indeed,  has  been  the  advance 
that  marks  succeeding  ages ;  by  far  the 
larger  part  of  the  human  family  still  bow 
down  to  gods  of  their  own  making,  and  wor- 
ship for  the  great  loving  Father  of  us  all 
some  speculative  being  in  whom  justice  and 
mercy  are  at  such  antagonism  that  the  one 
must  be  sacrificed  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  the 
other.  Very  much  of  what  is  taught  as  the 
religion  of  the  patient  and  forgiving,  the 
pure  and  holy  Jesus,  partakes  of  and  is  dis 
torted  and  deformed  by  doctrines  made  more 
cruel  and  barbarous  than  those  left  on  record 
by  the  wise  men  of  the  ancient  civilizations, 
in  that  they  lay  claim  to  the  teachings  of 
Jesus  and  his  apostles  for  the  foundation 
stones  of  faith. 

These  rigid  dogmas,  when  stripped  of  the 
wrappings  with  which  human  kindness  and 
charity  have  disguised  them,  are  revolting, 
and  did  we  not  believe  that  men  and  women 
are  better  than  their  creeds  we  might  despair 
of  the  world  ever  reaching  the  higher  plane 
of  spiritual  attainment  to  which,  with  as- 
sured confidence,  the  purest  minds  of  the 
past  have  looked  forward. 

In  this  fact  lies  our  hope  for  the  race,  but 
these  creeds  have  so  interlaced  the  delicate 


tendrils  of  thought  and  feeling  as  to  dwa  I 
and  warp  their  healthy  instincts  until  tl  J 
soul,  which  none  are  bold  enough  to  deny 
created  in  the  "  image  and  likeness  "  of  i 
maker,  like  some  tender  plant  of  the  garde 
overtopped  by  the  strong,  rank  growth 
weeds  that  spring  up  around  it,  is  robbed 
the  warming  rays  of  the  sun  and  the  liii 
sustaining  atmosphere  so  essential  to  healtl 
growth. 

The  great  question  that  lies  at  the  root  jl 
the  social  problems  of  this  age  is  not  on 
"how  best  shall  we  construct  reformato 
homes  and  perfect  the  criminal  codes  of  t 
world,"  but  "  how  shall  we  throw  aroui 
tender  infancy  and  advancing  youth   t  J 
sweet  influences  of  love,  with  all  the  nam  1 
less  graces  that  constitute  the  true  outfit  ' 
a  human  soul,  and  make  it  a  fit  temple  i 
the  Divine  Perfection  ?" 

It  is  not  enough  that  the  world  owns  tl  1 
sacred  Indwelling,  if  it  ever  really  does  cor  J 
to  its  acknowledgement, — like  our  delicai 
plant  of  the  garden,  the  soul  of  the  littf  | 
child  must  breathe  the  healthy  atmosphe  \ 
of  moral  purity, — must  be  taught  to  unfo  1 
its  tiny  buds  to  the  warming  rays  of  tl 
central  life,  and  be  guarded  and  protect 
from  the  microscopic  atoms  of  blight  a;  \ 
mildew,  floating  in  the  airy  castles  of  ti  l! 
imagination,  and  ever  ready  to  drop  a  spc 
of  evil,  a  germ  of  unbelief,  beside  the  go  111 
seed  of  purity  and  truth. 

As  the  soul  is  better  than  its  perishi 
tenement,  and  its  present  and  ultimate  p  -! 
fection  above  and  beyond  all  its  mater  "L  j 
surroundings,  so  far  is  it  our  highest  duty  a|  l 
most  sacred  obligation  to  make  its  wants  ail  \ 
its  capabilities  the  first  concern  of  our  live  ; 
this  is  in  conformity  with  that  great  sayi  ;  " 
of  the  blessed  Jesus  : 

"  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  a<  I 
His  righteousness,  and  all  these  things  sh*  I  \ 
be  added  unto  you." 

President  Grant's  Indian  Policy.  [ 
A  Friend  in  England  sends  us  a  marked  cc  j 
of  the  Liverpool  Mercury,  containing  i  i 
brief  and  just  summary  of  the  history  of  t  > 
peace  policy  in  regard  to  the  Indians,  as  i 
stituted  by  President  Grant.    We  are  j 
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Mamiliar  with  the  facts  stated,  but  are  glad 
foto  see  them  placed  so  clearly  before  the  Brit- 
ri'ish  public — glad  to  know  that  the  civilized 
ilworld  is  critically  watching  every  act  of  our 
le national  authorities,  and  judging  them  from 
,the  high  standpoint  of  justice  and  right : 

Id    "  The  ingratitude  of  popular  masses  is  pro- 
verbial.   A  very  gross  instance  has  just  been 
.,  exemplified  by  a  large  body  of  the  people  of 
the  western  and  border  States  of  America. 
For  many  years  these  districts  were  subjected 
ti  to  frequent  inroads  and  assaults  by  the  In- 
m];dians,  owing,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  infa- 
0)[mous  frauds  and  brutalities  perpetrated  upon 
,  the  aborigines  by  many  of  the  whites  them- 
selves.   But  soon  after  the  accession  of  Presi- 
dent Grant  to  power,  he  determined  to  inau- 
gurate a  new  and  better  system  of  Indian 
ra, management.     He    therefore    entrusted  a 
j  number  of  the  chief  government  agencies 
amongst  the  tribes  to  men  of  good  repute  in 
"the  several  religious  denominations,  and  in 
particular  to   members  of  the  Society  of 
tli  Friends.    Great  was  the  success  which,  by 
^official  admission  and  common  consent,  at- 
i  tended  this  '  peace  policy.'    Unwonted  quiet 
aand  security  for  years  reignerl  along  the 
^  frontiers  of  the  Western  wilderness,  and,  in- 
leideed,  still  reigns  unbroken  in  most  of  those 
fo] districts.    Occasionally  a  local  outbreak  has 
jjj taken  place,  but  uniformly  under  circum- 
stances of  gross  provocation  of  the  Indians 
stfby  the  whites,  and  where  the  peace  policy  has 
aIbeen  departed  from.    For  example,  United 
tl States  volunteers  murdered  unarmed  Modocs 
)0in  cold  blood,  fired  cannon  upon  Apaches 
when  invited  to  a  friendly  gathering,  and 
5  massacred   the   Peagan  Indians,  including 
women  and  children,  when  prostrated  with 
liismali-pox.    No   wonder   that  these  tribes 
p(were  enraged  to  reprisals.    Again,  the  Sioux 
■  of  the  far  north  west  have  been  repeatedly 
?rl>  located*  in  certain  'reservations,'  and  as 
^repeatedly,  contrary  to  treaty,  invaded  by 
ai white  intruders  upon  these  reservations.  At 
Ve last  their  chief,  'Sitting  Bull,'  in  fair  fight 
j, defeated  General  Custer,  and,  following  the 
*  example  repeatedly  furnished  by  American 
officers  when  victorious,  killed  all  his  oppo- 
nents without  quarter.    Hereupon  a  sudden 
jjjj panic  seized  the  Western  people,  and,  shut- 
ting their  eyes  to  their  own  villainies  to  the 
Indians,  they  have  raised  a  general  chorus  of 
<  Failure  of  the  peace  policy,'  and  1  No  more 
y,  Quaker  agents  amongst  the  Indians.'  Sel- 
cc  dom,  if  ever,  was  a  more  gross  perversion  of 
.facts  enunciated.    Wherever  and  whenever 
the  Quakers,  or  other  honest  and  religious 
^agents,  were  allowed  to  manage  the  Indians, 
i  they  were  remarkably  successful.    In  the 
a  recent  general  report  of  the  United  States 


Commissioners,  countersigned  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  occurs  this  remarkable  pas- 
sage :  1  The  co  operation  of  the  religious 
bodies  with  the  Government  in  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  Indians  has  proved  an  element 
the  importance  of  which  even  the  missionary 
boards  have  not  fully  appreciated.  A  care- 
ful investigation  does  not  disclose  a  single 
exception  to  the  rule  that,  where  rapid  pro- 
gress has  been  mede,  the  work  of  the  faith- 
ful, self-sacrificing,  energetic  missionary  has 
constituted  the  most  important  element  of 
success.'  The  real  cause  of  the  troubles  with 
the  Sioux  and  some  other  tribes  has  been  the 
local  departure  from  a  1  peace  policy.'  Had 
that  policy  been  carried  out,  it  would  have 
been  as  successful  with  the  Sioux  as  with 
other  tribes.  And  indeed  this  particular 
tribe,  a  part  of  which  extends  beyond  the 
American  frontier,  has  been  quiet  and  man- 
ageable on  the  British  side  ot  the  boundary. 
For  the  Canadians  have  for  many  years  pur- 
sued an  Indian  peace  policy  of  their  own,  in 
honesty  and  conciliation.  The  British  Indian 
agents  have  been  and  are  men  of  honor,  and 
not  mere  huckstering  swindlers,  as  in  too 
many  instances  the  United  States  agents  have 
been.  The  Washington  Government  admits 
that  'The  intercourse  of  the  soldiers  with 
the  Indians  is  productive  only  of  evil.  The 
soldiers  give  liquor  to  the  squaws  for  the  worst 
of  purposes.  The  squaws  give  it  to  the  men, 
and  brawls  are  frequent.  The  military  have 
armed  the  Indians  with  the  best  Government 
arms  and  ammunition.'  Here  is  the  secret. 
It  is  not  the  peace  policy  that  has  wrought 
the  mischief,  but  precisely  the  opposite  course 
— the  policy  of  violence  and  fraud.  With 
an  extreme  perversity,  the  Western  populace 
have  been  calling  evil  good  and  good  evil. 
But  impartial  history,  even  as  inscribed  in 
the  reports  of  their  own  government,  shows 
that,  from  the  days  of  William  Penn  to  those 
of  President  Grant,  the  civilization  and 
quietude  of  the  Indian  tribes  have  been  se- 
cured juft  in  proportion  as  the  principles  of 
peace  and  justice  have  been  exemplified  in 
dealing  with  them." 


DIED. 

FOULKE.— On  the  6th  of  Tenth  month,  1876, 
Hannah  S.,  wife  of  Thomas  Foulke,  of  the  city  of 
New  York. 

GARRETSON.— On  the  7th  of  Seventh  month, 
1876,  at  the  residence  of  her  niece,  Rebecca  J.  Case, 
in  Normal,  near  Blooniington,  McLane  county,  111., 
Hannah  F.  Garretson,  aged  nearly  85  years  ;  a  mem- 
ber of  Benjaminville  Monthly  Meeting. 

LUKENS. — On  the  6th  of  Tenth  month,  1876, 
Sallie  Alma,  daughter  of  Seth  and  Mary  Lukens,  of 
Gwynedd,  Pa.,  in  the  12th  year  of  her  age. 

NEWBOLD. — On  the  16th  of  Seventh  month,  1876, 
at  their  residence,  No.  1212  Jackson  St.,  San  Fran- 
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cisco,  California,  of  disease  of  the  lungs  and  heart, 
after  an  illness  of  four  months,  Hannah  C,  wife  of 
George  A.  Newbold ;  a  member  of  Haddonfield 
Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J. 

PUSEY.— On  Fifth-day,  the  29th  of  Sixth  month, 
1876,  at  his  home  in  London  Grove,  Chester  co.,  Solo- 
mon Pusey,  aged  76  years  ;  an  Elder  and  consistent 
member  of  London  Grove  Monthly  Meeting.  Emi- 
nently a  man  of  peace,  he  was  an  example  to  every 
one  within  his  influence;  he  was  never  seen  angry 
or  known  to  repeat  any  report  to  the  discredit  of 
another. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
CENTENNIAL  NOTES. 
No.  21. 

THE  WOMEN'S  PAVILION. 

I  have  hesitated  to  venture  any  opinion 
hitherto  in  regard  to  the  special  exhibit  of 
women's  work  at  the  Centennial,  believing 
that,  notwithstanding  all  the  persevering 
energy,  and  all  the  business  talents  of  the 
women  who  have  undertaken  the  care  of  this 
department  of  the  Exhibition,  it  has  only 
been  possible  to  indicate  here  an  unimportant 
fraction  of  the  true  work  of  women  in  the 
world  at  this  time. 

In  all  the  useful  arts,  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  separate  man's  and  woman's  work,  since 
the  best  results  always  follow  the  co-operation 
of  the  sexes.  Her  work  in  the  wide  and 
important  field  of  literature  is  unrepresented, 
except  in  the  creation  of  the  handsome  and 
interesting  "New  Century  for  Woman,"  a 
weekly  journal,  published  by  the  Women's 
Centennial  Committee  in  their  own  exhibition 
building. 

Her  work  as  a  teacher,  except  the  interest- 
ing Kindergarten,  and  her  most  important 
and  most  glorious  work  as  the  creator  and 
conservator  of  home,  can  find  no  direct  ex- 
pression at  this  show  of  material  things.  In 
fact,  it  is  mostly  or  largely  play  work  which 
occupies  the  conspicuous  points  in  the  Wom- 
an's Pavilion,  and  those  whose  ambition  or 
hopes  for  the  real  advancement  of  women 
have  soared  very  high  are  liable  to  a  painful 
sense  of  disappointment  on  a  cursory  survey. 

But  then  we  are  reminded  that  this  is  the 
first  attempt  of  the  kind,  and  that  no  claim 
is  made  to  a  full  representative  exhibit. 

Entering  the  eastern  door  of  the  building 
the  eye  is  first  arrested  by  the  contribution  of 
the  women  of  New  York  to  the  Centennial — 
two  great,  useless  flags  suspended  from  the 
roof,  to  say  to  all  who  come  that  the  women 
of  the  great  metropolis  send  greeting  to  their 
sisters  of  the  Union.  And  these  banners 
represent  $5,000  expenditure  in  silks,  embroi- 
dery and  fringe !  I  hear  more  than  one  ob- 
server remark,  very  confidently,  "  I  could 
have  put  $5,000  to  a  much  better  use."  A 
little  to  the  left  is  a  display  of  a  far  better 


significance.     Here  is  a  complete  Mate', 
Medica,  prepared  with  the  greatest  scienti  t 
accuracy,  the  contribution  of  the  Wome:  I 
Medical  College  of  Philadelphia.    Says  \\ 
New  Century.   "The  Medical  College 
Philadelphia  has  an  exhibit  of  pharmacei 
cal  preparations.     Thorn  asina*  might  ha 
challenged  competition  herein,  by  placi 
these  lucid  syrups  and  firm  cerates,  th> 
entire  and  perfect  pills,  in  the  Main  Buildii 
by  the  other  pharmacies.    But  as  the  int 
tion  was  to  offer  to  women  a  new  indus 
and  a  richly  paying  field,  the  Women's  C 
lege  sends  to  our  building  for  woman's  e; 
to  see  what  already  has  won  high  commen 
tion  from  experts  in  the  science." 

I  have  very  little  patience  with  the  prof 
display  of  needlework,  which  shows  only 
plainly  how  a  vast  amount  of  the  indus 
and  the  nerve  force  of  women  has  been 
long  misdirected.    Here  is  a  crocheted  b 
quilt  from  Alabama,  containing  7,000  ske 
of  silk,  and  representing  two  years'  pai 
taking  application,  which  is  to  me  sim  jr 
pitiful.  Is  there  nothing  better  to  do  in  A 
bama  than  to  make  a  bedquilt  in  two  ye 
which  a  machine  would  do  much  better 
one  day  ?  And  is  it  any  wonder  that  thoudfc- 
ful  men  look  with  something  like  conter  jt 
upon  such  a  waste  of  human  energy,  i 
world  that  has  such  need  of  rational  workef? 

The  Queen  of  England  has  sent  us  sc 
specimens  of  her  own  and  of  her  daught 
handiwork,  which  have  special  interest,  |s 
being  the  contributions  of  amiable  royal 
but  not  remarkable  for  beauty  or  util 
and  not  comparing  very  favorably  with 
handiwork  of  the  republican  daughters 
America. 

From  the  professional  lace-makers  of 
old  world  we  have  exquisite  work,  am 
should  be  remembered  that  the  costly  fabi 
in  lace  and  embroidery  exhibited  in  I 
Main  Building  are  also  mostly  the  worll 
women.  This,  of  course,  has  no  paralle 
the  industries  of  the  women  of  America.^ 


*In  allusion  to  the  critical  remark  of  a  writ' 
the  Tribune  that  Thomasina  does  hardly  anyt 
better  than  Thomas. 

f  A  writer  in  Harper's  Magazine  for  the  T 
month  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  pro; 
of  the  art  of  lace-making  in  Europe  ;  until  nov 
product  of  this  industry  forms  no  small  item  ii 
revenues  of  the  various  nations: 

"  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  500,000  lace-vt 
ers,  mostly  women  and  children,  in  Europe,  of  w 
nearly  one-half  are  employed  in  France.  Al 
all  of  these  lace-workers  perform  their  lab) 
their  own  homes.    In  Belgium,  where  there  an 
lace  schools,  many  of  which  are  in  convents, 
are  no  less  than  150,000  women  engaged  in 
making.    In  Auvergne,  in  France,  there  are  13 
thus  employed,  most  of  whom  work  in  their  h 
in  the  environs  of  Le  Puy,  which  was  o#ne  o 
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J1  Another  department  of  artistic  industry 
%hich  is  very  well  represented  in  the  Worn- 
lei  u's  Pavilion  is  the  decoration  of  porcelain. 
5  The  beauty  of  design  and  the  excellence  of 
'  xecution  of  much  of  this  elegant  work  wins 
,euhe  praises  of  critics,  and  gives  promise  of 

Sigh  perfection  in  the  future,  when  we  shall 
jf'tave  no  temptation  to  import  the  costly 

,  vares  of  France  for  our  tables  or  for  articles 

'Hf  pure  ornamentation. 

Btf  The  schools  of  design  of  Cincinnati  and  of 
^'Massachusetts  are  copiously  represented  in 
!^  his  department ;  but  the  performances  of  our 
eJ»wn  School  of  Design  in  Philadelphia  are 
eD(liot  here.  They  are  to  be  found  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania Educational  Building. 
°'1  The  women  of  the  West  have  sent  some 
J'rery  good  wood  carving,  as  an  indication  of 
U8t  vhat  they  will  be  likely  to  accomplish  in  the 
eJ  uture.  The  exhibits  of  the  Cincinnati  School 
Sf  Design  are  justly  praised.  A  grand  piano 
*5  tnd  an  organ,  beautifully  carved,  are  exhib- 
ailted,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  be  informed  that 
■fflI  hey  were  the  prizes  won  by  the  skillful  and 
ingenious  workwomen  who  decorated  them 
For  the  Centennial. 

ler  Those  who  love  such  work  will  dwell  with 
ug  nuch  satisfaction  on  this  bedstead  of  black 
Mvalnut,  inlaid  with  ebony  and  literally  cov- 
ered with  ornamentation,  every  part  of  which 
^  s  expressive  of  a  sentiment.  It  is  the  work 
so  >f  Hattie  and  Mary  Johnson,  and  is  valued 
to  it  $500,  though  I  do  not  find  that  it  yet  has 
3ti  i>  purchaser.  At  the  foot,  a  trumpet  flower 
™s  trained  over  a  trellis,  supposed  to  represent 
^  he  porch  of  the  home  of  the  artists,  and  the 
h  ides  are  decorated  with  the  Virginia  creeper. 
r8  it  the  head  are  bunches  of  lilies  and  pop- 
)ies,  typifying  Sleep  and  Innocence  ;  while 
»f  ;he  two  panels  of  polished  slate  are  painted 
D(>vith  closed  morning  glories,  a  symbol  of  the 
depose  of  night. 

i    A  Tribune  correspondent  thus  describes 
•rk'ihe  set  of  three  pieces — screen,  table  and 
organ — by  Christina  Olson,  of  Sweden.  They 
aave  a  history,  it  seems.  "  This  woman  began 
His  a  young  girl  to  manifest  a  decided  talent  in 
i(j  furniture  manufactures.  Id  her  father's  work- 
][  shop  she  found  her  chief  pleasure,  and  although 
T(  liscouraged  in  every  way  by  her  friends,  she 
nicceeded  at  the  age  of  sixteen  in  making  a 
)» bureau.    Every  opportunity  after  that  found 
ler  devotedly  at  her  work,  until  her  father's 
leath  forced  upon  her  the  stern  realities  of 
:he  trade,  with  the  necessity  of  supporting 

iarliest  centres  of  this  industry,  and  where  it  still 
iontinues  to  flourish. 

"England  produces  a  large  quantity  of  pillow 
ace.  Very  beautiful  specimens  of  the  laces  of  13ed- 
brd,  Wiltshire,  Dorset,  Northampton,  Buckinsham- 
ihire  and  Devonshire  are  given  in  Madame  Palisser's 
history  of  Lace;  but  the  principal  lace-producing 
own  of  England  is  Honitoo,  in  Devonshire." 


both  herself  and  her  mother.  At  the  age  of 
twenty  she  came  to  this  country,  and  while 
employed  at  the  drudgery  of  domestic  service 
found  sufficient  spare  time  to  make  a  side- 
board which  excited  the  admiration  and  won- 
der of  all  who  saw  it.  The  only  tools  she 
had  with  which  to  execute  the  work  were 
made,  by  herself  out  of  skirt  wire  and  other 
available  material  found  about  the  house. 
The  articles  here  exhibited  are  the  product 
of  four  years'  labor.  They  are  made  of 
various  kinds  of  wood,  laid  together  in  a 
kind  of  mosaic,  comprising  in  all  some  3,000 
pieces." 

Various  ingenious  and  useful  inventions  in 
articles  of  furniture  are  worthy  of  attention, 
and  they  serve  to  show  that  the  originating 
faculty  is  not  entirely  wanting  to  the  woman 
artisan. 

The  painted  table  tops  and  other  articles 
of  polished  slate  are,  many  of  them,  quite 
beautiful,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  in  every 
case  where  they  were  so  placed  that  vandal 
fingers  could  reach  them,  they  are  cruelly 
defaced.  It  is  hoped  that  before  the  coming 
of  the  second  Centennial  of  our  national 
existence  the  people  of  America  will  have 
learned  that  their  eyes  are  not  in  the  ends  of 
their  fingers,  much  less  in  the  extremities  of 
canes  and  umbrellas. 

I  am  attracted  by  a  series  of  engravings  of 
microscopic  views  of  various  crystalline  sub- 
stances, and  find  on  further  inspection  thai 
they  are  the  illustrations  of  a  book  on  poi- 
sons. Here  is  the  history  of  the  work,  from 
the  Cincinnati  Gazette : 

"  In  the  city  of  Columbus  lives  a  quiet 
woman,  who  devoted  herself  to  illustrating  a 
large  work  which  her  husband,  a  distinguished 
chemist,  wrote  on  poisons.  After  the  nume- 
rous illustrations  were  drawn  by  Mrs.  Worm- 
ley,  they  were  sent  to  New  York,  or  some 
other  Eastern  city  to  be  engraved.  But  a 
difficulty  arose — no  engraver  could  be  found 
who  would  undertake,  to  engrave  the  plates 
of  those  [microscopic  drawings.  'Only  the 
artist  who  drew  them  could  successfully  en- 
grave them.'  Thus  compelled  to  finish  the 
work,  the  wife  of  Dr.  Wormley  learned  the 
art  of  engraving,  engraved  the  plates,  and 
enjoys  the  honor  of  having  contributed  so 
largely  to  the  beauty  and  completeness  of 
that  celebrated  work.  What  more  interest- 
ing specimen  of  woman's  work  could  be  ex- 
hibited at  our  International  Exhibition  than 
a  set  of  Mrs.  Wormley 's  microscopic  draw- 
ings engraved  by  herself?  And  what  limit 
to  the  work,  at  profitable  prices,  that  woman 
may  do  in  this  direction  ?  " 

And  behold!  here  they  are!  an  example 
for  the  emulation  of  others. 

There  are  several  interesting  collections  of 
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pressed  plants  of  various  kinds,  which  are  of 
scientific  interest.  But  one  lover  of  the 
world  of  flowers  has  used  them  to  illustrate 

poesy. 

A  series  of  panels,  ingeniously  hinged  to- 
gether in  a  box,  present,  stanza  after  stanza, 
appropriate  embellishment  for  Horace  Smith's 
beautiful  Hymn  to  the  Flowers,,  beginning : 

"  Posthumons  glories,  angel-like  collection, 

Upraised  from  seed  or  bulb  interred  in  earth, 
Ye  are  to  me  the  types  of  resurrection 
And  second  birth." 

I  was  also  interested  in  the  women's  work 
from  Japan.  A  great  variety  of  objects, 
most  of  which  are  very  trivial,  are  presented  ; 
and  one  is  compelled  to  classify  thetn  among 
the  play  work  of  the  world,  not  for  a  mo- 
ment to  be  compared  to  the  perfect  and  artis- 
tic display  in  the  Main  Building, 

Many  curious  and  some  beautiful  things 
have  been  sent  from  Sweden  and  Norway, 
illustrating  domestic  peasant  life,  and  the 
various  mysteries  of  needle  craft  among  the 
patient  Scandinavians.  The  costumed  fig 
ures,  so  artistically  life-like  ;  the  bridal  crown, 
suggestive  of  simple  and  innocent  customs  in 
the  Norseland,  and  the  thousand  little  articles 
of  fancy  and  finery,  show  that  the  women  of 
Sweden  and  Norway  have  responded  very 
heartily  to  the  invitation  of  America. 

The  machinery,  actually  at  work,  managed 
entirely  by  women,  attracts  much  attention, 
and  proves  that  the  complicated  weaving 
apparatus  of  thi3  day  is  not  beyond  the  com- 
pass of  the  feminine  mind.  A  neatly  attired 
young  lady  manages  the  little  steam-engine 
which  propels  the  looms  in  the  Women's 
Pavilion,  and  assures  those  who  curiously 
inquire  into  the  nature  of  her  duties,  that  she 
finds  it  decidedly  easier  to  manage  a  steam- 
engine  than  a  cooking  stove.  Certainly  her 
-duties  do  not  seem  at  all  onerous.* 

*  Under  the  head  of  Feminine  Fancies,  a  corres- 
pondent of  the  Press,  of  this  city,  calls  attention  to 
some  of  the  useful  inventions  to  be  seen  in  the 
Women's  Pavilion  : 

"  One  of  the  most  interesting  evidences  of  wom- 
an's progress  is  the  number  of  inventions  displayed, 
And  to  an  inspection  of  these  the  writer  devoted  a 
pleasant  half  hour's  stroll  yesterday.  What  attracts 
universal  notice  and  commendation  is  a  fine  collec- 
tion of  photographs  of  chaste  and  beautiful  mot- 
toes in  fern  leaves.  The  leaves  are  first  arranged 
in  elegant  designs  and  then  photographed,  when 
from  the  dark  background  the  motto  stands  forth 
a3  though  carved  in  marble,  each  vein  and  thread 
of  the  tiny  leaves  being  exquisitely  depicted.  These 
mottoes  were  designed  by  Mrs.  Anna  K.  Weaver, 
who  is  now  laboring  in  the  Woman's  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Society  in  South  America  From  the  pro- 
ceeds of  their  sale  Mrs.  Weaver  has  raised  sufficient 
money  to  build  a  school  in  Bogota,  the  city  in  which 
she  is  in  at  present,  and  the  money  received  from 
this  source  is  all  devoted  to  missionary  objects. 
Moreover,  the  arrangement  and  work  of  these  mot- 


One  of  the  most  disappointing  departmei 
is  that  devoted  to  the  fine  arts.  Women  a 
ists  have  generally  chosen  to  compete  w 
all  the  world  in  the  Memorial  Hall  and 
Annex,  rather  than  to  contribute  their  woi 
to  the  honor  and  glory  of  the  Woman's  I 
vilion,  except  where  they  could  duplic 
their  work.  Still  there  are  some  pieces 
merit  here,  and  much  that  gives  promise 
good  things  to  be ;  and  I  think  candid  a 
competent  critics  are  now  agreed  that  t 
woman's  exhibit  is  in  no  sense  a  failure,  sii 
it  was  not  intended  to  assert  any  rivalry  w 
the  work  of  men  in  the  several  departmer 
but,  by  a  separate  display,  to  give  distinct 
and  encouragement  to  the  work  of  women 
such.  Many  thousands  of  our  country  won 
are  to-day  obliged  to  enter  the  arena  of  1 
as  workers,  in  order  to  earn  bread  for  th< 
selves  and  for  those  dear  to  them.  The  Wc 
an's  Building  has  done  a  good  work  in  poi 
ing  out  to  many  striving  combatants  in 
battle  of  life,  in  how  many  ways,  by  I  i 
many  varied  industries,  some  women  ( a 


toes  is  done  entirely  by  ladies,  and  a  large  num 
of  cultured  women  are  enabled  in  this  way  to  € 
money  sufficient  to  support  them  in  a  manner  c 
sistent  with  their  education  and  social  posit 
Mrs.  J.  R.  Nicholas,  of  Darby,  Philadelphia, 
general  agent  for  the  sale  of  the  photographs,  i 
charge  of  the  exhibit,  and  is  constantly  surroun 
by  crowds  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  interestec 
their  inspection.    No  visitor  to  the  Woman's  P 
lion  should  fail  to  see  this  really  beautiful  and  in 
esting  display.     Under  the  charge  of  Miss  i 
Hayes,  the  American  Sewing  Machine  Company 
plays  a  magnificent  collection  of  dresses,  the  w 
on  which  has  been  done  by  their  machines.  A 
table  feature  of  the  display  is  a  very  beautiful  ( 
of  the  largest  size,  superbly  attired,  and  place 
a  position  where  it  attracts  general  attention, 
has  been  named  '  Oentennalia '  by  the  ladies, 
will  doubtless  meet  with  a  purchaser  before 
conclusion  of  the  Exhibition.    She  was  a  prac; 
woman  who  invented  the  improved,  cold-har 
double-pointed  sad-irohs.    Depite  the  pretent: 
name,  the  irons  are  so  simple  in  construction 
they  at  once  impress  the  visitor  with  their  utijjy. 
The  handle  is  separated  from  the  iron,  but  vjii 
the  latter  is  heated  it  can  be  very  easily  adjus  d 
The  benefit  of  this  is  so  obvious  that  it  does  no  (e 
quire  to  be  pointed  out.    Those  who  have  enj' 
the  luxury  of  burned  fingers  while  endeavorit 
fix  a  holder  on  the  handle  will  be  best  enabh 
appreciate  the  benefits  of  this  invention.  Mrs 
R.  Pierce,  who  occupies  a  seat  by  one  of  the 
dows,  is  the  inventor  of  a  flower  stand  which 
once  pretty,  serviceable  and  unique.  It  is  filled 
ferns  and  flowers,  and  is  generally  admired, 
lady  seems  to  have  a  rather  inventive  turn  of  n 
for  not  only  does  she  also  display  a  thread  and 
die  bank,  containing  places  for  every  article  us. 
sewing,  but  during  the  time  when  not  employ 
explaining  these  inventions  she  operates  a  p 
scroll-saw,  and  turns  out  work  that  for  delicac; 
taste  could  not  be  surpassed  by  the  man  wit 
fantastic  head-diess  in  Machinery  Hall.  Thes 
but  a  few  of  the  inventions  to  be  seen  in  the  ^ 
en's  Department." 
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ake  a  living.  And  let  every  one  of  our 
iquiring  sisters,  conscious  of  a  healthful 
iud  in  a  healthful  body,  be  sure  that  what 
is  been  done  can  be  done  again  and  again, 
id  that  the  future  will  far  eclipse  the  past 
.  its  achievements. 

(The  unconscious  artist  of  the  West  who 
sot  to  the  Centennial  her  ideal  in  butter  of 
ie  "Dreaming  Iolanthe,"  will  learn,  from 
je  attention  and  admiration  which  the  unique 
iork  has  excited,  that  she  possesses  somewhat 
iK  that  plastic  skill  which  has  been  the  guid- 
/iig  star  to  fame  of  many  sculptors.   And  so, 
Hi  many  cases,  we  hope  talent  may  be  awak- 
iiiied,  and  genius  introduced  to  itself,  by  our 
mmer's  congress  of  art  and  industry  in 
biladelphia. 

Doubtless  the  noble  women  of  the  Centen- 
al  Commission  are  well  content  to  rest  their 
Drk  with  the  wise  and  patient  Judge  of  all 
e  earth,  conscious  of  the  integrity  of  their 

t  ms.    They  can  use  the  grand  words  of  E. 

hi,  Browning : 

CWe'll  keep  our  aims  sublime,  our  eyes  erect, 

"[though  our  woman's  hands  should  shake  and  fail ! 

"id  if  we  fail  ?    But  must  we? 

Measure  not  the  work 
itil  the  day's  out,  and  the  labor's  done ; 
ten  bring  your  gauges.    If  the  day's  work's  scant, 
hy,  call  it  scant;  affect  no  compromise  ; 

'fid  in  that  we  have  nobly  striven,  at  least, 
al  with  us  nobly,  women  though  we  be, 
id  honor  us  with  truth  if  not  with  praise." 

S.  R. 


HOW  TO  READ. 


Do  not  lay  out  in  detail  a  "course of  read- 
g."  Probably  you  would  not  follow  it,  and 
e  moral  effect  of  making  a  plan  and  giving 
up  is  injurious.  But  there  is  another  rea 
n  for  my  advice.  When  you  become  in- 
rested  in  a  subject,  then  is  the  time  to  follow 
up,  and  read  everything  you  can  get  hold 
about  it.  What  you  read  when  thus  keenly 
terested  you  will  remember  and  make  your 
?n,  and  that  is  the  secret  of  acquiring  knowl- 
ige:  to  study  a  thing  when  your  mind  is 
7ake  and  eager  to  know  more.  No  matter 
it  leads  you  away  from  the  book  with  which 
>u  set  out;  and" if  it  sends  you  to  another 
bject,  so  that  you  never  again  open  the 
iginal  book,  so  much  the  better ;  you  are 
ger,  you  are  learning,  and  the  object  of 
ading  is  to  learn,  not  to  get  through  a  cer- 
in  number  of  books. 

"What  we  read  with  inclination,"  said 
se  old  Dr.  Johnson,  "  makes  a  strong  im- 
ession.    What  we  read  as  a  task,  is  of  little 


■acj 


When  you  read  a  book  that  interests  you 
>u  naturally  wish  to  know  more  of  its  author 
rbe!ihat  is  the  time  to  make  his  acquaintance 
je  ead  his  life,  or  the  account  of  him  in  an  en- 


cyclopedia; look  over  his  other  writings,  and 
become  familiar  with  him.  Then  you  have 
really  added  something  to  your  knowledge. 
If  you  fettered  yourself  with  a  "  course,"  you 
could  not  do  this,  and  before  you  finished  a 
book  you  would  have  forgotten  the  special 
points  which  interested  you  as  you  went 
through. 

You  think  that  history  is  dull  reading,  per- 
as.  I'm  afraid  that  is  because  you  have  a 
dull  way  of  reading  it,  not  realizing  that  it  is 
a  series  of  true  and  wonderful  stories  of  men'* 
ives,  beyond  comparison  more  marvelous 
and  interesting  than  the  fictitious  lives  ire 
read  in  novels.  The  first  pages  are  usually 
dry,  I  admit,  and  I  advise  you  not  to  look  at 
them  till  you  feel  a  desire  to  do  so ;  but  se- 
lect some  person  and  follow  out  the  story  of 
his  life,  or  some  event,  and  read  about  that, 
and  I  assure  you,  you  will  find  a  new  life  in 
the  old  books. 

After  getting,  in  this  way,  a  fragmentary 
acquaintance  with  a  nation,  its  prominent 
men  and  striking  events,  you  will  doubtless 
feel  anxious  to  know  its  whole  story,  and  then, 
reading  it  with  interest,  you  will  remember 
what  you  read. 

But  there  are  other  subjects  in  which  you 
may  be  interested.  You  wish  first  to  know 
about  the  few  great  books  and  authors  gener- 
ally regarded  and  referred  to  as  the  fountain- 
heads  of  the  world's  literature.  It  is  im  | 
sible,  in  a  little  "talk"  like  this,  to  give 
definite  directions  for  gaining  a  knowledge  of 
these.  Needs  vary  in  almost  every  case,  and 
a  book  that  might  wisely  be  selected  for  one 
girl,  might  be  a  very  poor  choice  for  another. 
Almost  every  one  can  turn  to  some  judicious 
relative  or  friend  who,  at  least,  can  start  her 
in  a  good  direction.  Once  started,  the  way 
is  delightful  and  easy.  There  are  many  en- 
trances into  the  great  temples  of  literature — 
you  need  not  go  in  by  all  of  them. 

There  are  many  well-known  and  often 
quoted  authors,  concerning  whom  you  will 
wish  to  be  informed,  even  if  you  never  read 
their  works.  You  want  to  know  when  they 
lived  and  what  they  wrote.  The  world  of 
books  is  too  large  for  anyone  to  know 
thoroughly;  you  must  select  from  the  wide 
range  what  suits  your  taste,  and  be  content 
to  have  an  outside,  or  title-page,  knowledge 
of  the  rest. 

Above  all,  in  your  reading  you  want  to 
avoid  becoming  narrow  and  one-sided. 
Read  both  sides  of  a  question.  If  you  read  a 
eulogistic  biography  of  a  person,  read  also,  if 
possible,  one  written  from  an  opposite  stand- 
point. You  will  find  that  do  one  is  wholly 
bad  nor  wholly  good,  and  you  will  grow  broad 
in  your  views. — St.  Nicholas. 
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BOTANY  OF    THE  CENTENNIAL  EXPOSITION. 
BY  THOMAS  MEEHAN. 

Among  the  physiological  experiences  of  the 
Centennial  is  the  remarkable  differences  in 
the  color  of  fruits  as  exemplified  in  the  pro- 
ductions of  different  regions.  Early  in  June 
there  was  exhibited  a  fine  collection  of  apples 
all  the  way  from  Australia,  numbering  97 
varieties.  A  large  portion  of  these  were 
American  varieties.  All,  without  a  single 
exception,  were  of  various  shades  of  lemon — 
not  a  bright  red  tint  among  them.  At  the 
same  time  the  exhibition  of  winter  apples  was 
going  on  in  the  Agricultural  Hall.  There 
was  a  large  quantity  from  Iowa  and  Michi- 
gan, and  these  were  all  bright  colored.  Even 
the  Rhode  Island  greening  had  a  tinje  of 
blush  on  its  cheek.  The  same  variety  that 
would  verge  on  a  bright  color  in  our  north- 
western region,  tended  to  the  light  yellow 
when  grown  in  the  climate  of  Australia. 
Our  native  trees  are  colored  highly  in  autumn, 
and  when  taken  to  England  and  grown  side 
by  side  with  the  trees  of  that  country,  they 
still  retain  their  brilliant  hues.  English  trees 
grown  here  also  retain  their  native  dull  brown 
tint  in  death,  just  as  at  home. 

We  had  all  looked  on  this  as  in  some  sort  a 
constitutional  character ;  but  it  may  be  only 
a  habit  fixed  by  a  long  series  of  generations, 
while  the  varieties  of  fruit,  having  had  but  a 
recent  existence,  have  not  had  time  to  form 
a  strong  habit,  and  so  part  with  it  easily 
under  new  conditions.  So  far  as  it  goes,  the 
fact  strikes  me  as  having  an  interesting  bear- 
ing on  the  laws  of  heredity  as  laid  down  in 
the  "  Origin  of  species." 

I  have  not,  however,  quite  exhausted  my 
notes  on  the  novel  botanical  features  of  the 
Government  display  of  native  woods,  espe- 
cially with  reference  to  the  peculiarities  of 
bark  and  wood  growth.  These  peculiarities 
are  well  exemplified  in  the  poplars.  As  ex- 
hibited here,  the  Carolina  poplar  (Populus 
monilifera)  and  the  great  cottonwood  (P. 
angulatd)  are  identical.  There  i3,  however, 
I  think,  a  Carolina  poplar  truly  distinct.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  have  always  had  a  suspicion 
that  the  "  Cotton- tree  "  poplar  (Poplus  hetero- 
phylla)  and  the  Balsam  poplar  were  too  near 
each  other  to  be  distinct ;  and  this  the  iden- 
tity of  bark  and  wood  seem  to  confirm.  The 
Great-toothed  poplar  (Populus  grandidentat) 
has  a  nice  smooth  bark,  even  when  fifty  years 
old.  The  wood  is  very  white  and  smooth, 
and  I  fancy  it  might  be  made  much  more  use 
of  in  the  arts  than  it  is.  In  the  matter  of 
birches  botanists  often  are  troubled.  It  is 
difficult  by  the  foliage  to  distinguish  one  an- 
other. But  the  barks  tell  a  plain  story. 
Those  of  the  poplar-leaved  and  the  paper- 


birches  are,  however,  very  much  alike  wh 
the  trees  are  young.    In  the  same  manner 
have  heard  arguments  among  botanists  as 
whether  there  is  really  any  difference  betwe 
the  white  and  the  red  ash ;  but  we  can  i 
the  difference  in  their  barks.    The  ribs  of  t 
aged  white  ash  bark  are  narrow,  straight  a 
close ;  those  of  the  red  ash  (Fraxinus  p\ 
escens)  are  coarser.    The  bark  of  the  bla 
ash  is  closer  to  the  white,  but  the  wood  is 
a  very  dark  color,  and  there  are  other  go 
characters.    The  Carolina  ash  (F.  platycarjl  1 
is  very  remarkable  in  its  bark ;   it  is  m 
thicker  than  a  sheet  of  common  brown  papl 
The  blue  ash  of  the  West  (F.  quadrangula  m 
has  wood  very  much  like  the  Carolina  a 
but  the  bark,  though  also  rather  thin, 
scaly  instead  of  ribbtd,  as  in  the  other  ash  [ 

The  thinnest  bark  in  all  American  trees 
however,  the  Texas  persimmon  (Diospy  \ 
Texana);  it  is  like  a  sheet  of  writing  paph 
This  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  otl It 
persimmon  (Diospyros  Virginiana)  has  i 
thick  and  rough  a  bark  as  any  Northdi 
tree.  If,  in  the  genesis  of  species  the  onei  I 
these  was  evolved  from  the  other,  there  v 
a  considerable  "  leap  "  in  the  matter  of  bas  j 
or  else  the  time  for  a  gradual  modificat  ] 
must  have  been  much  more  immense  on  I  t 
bark  than  on  other  parts  of  the  chan^J 
form.  It  must  have  operated  on  the  bal 
first  and  the  other  changes  much  more  rece  , 
A  similar  very  remarkable  gulf  lies  betw<  ] 
two  closely-allied  species  of  dogwood — C' 
nus  Florida,  of  the  East,  and  G.  nuttallii, 
the  West.  That  of  the  East  is  broken  [ 
into  numerous  small  but  rather  deep  cut  , 
while  its  brother  of  the  Pacific  has  its  hi  s. 
as  smooth  as  a  beech  tree.  There  seems  o 
be  analogies  in  other  plants.  Our  East  c 
rhododendron  has  a  rough  bark,  while  ii ) 
dodendron  Californwum  has  a  smooth  oi 
but  the  principle  is  j  ust  as  likely  to  be  i 
versed  in  other  cases.  The  family  to  whjl 
the  rhododendron  belongs  (Fricacece)  se(  i 
often  to  grow  much  larger  than  most  of  .1 
suppose.  There  is  a  specimen  of  the  come  r 
kalmia  here  that  is  eighteen  inches  in  r 
cumference.  Some  California  arbutus  ii 
Arctostaphylos  are  double  this  sizs,  and  h  < 
beautiful  wood  for  delicate  ornamental  w< \i 
The  most  remarkable  bark  of  any  tree  in  ji< 
American  forest  is  that  of  an  unnamed  spejji 
of  Xanthoxylon,  from  Texas.  It  is  broker  \ 
by  wide  lines,  both  perpendicular  and  tra3 
verse.  The  bark  is  nearly  an  inch  thick,  < 
the  squares  taper  somewhat  toward  the  r 
face.  A  trunk  seems  studded  with  minialb 
Egyptian  pyramids,  and  a  section  sawn  >i 
might  be  taken  for  a  worn-out  cog-wl  ;1 
How  far  these  peculiarities  of  bark  ma;  3 
made  use  of  by  botanists  in  the  determina  >i 
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f  doubtful  species,  it  is  not  for  me  here  to 
ay.    I  may  note,  however,  that  in  supposed 
pecies  of  gum-trees  (Nyssa),  as  seen  here, 
witie  bark  and  wood  of  all  but  one  are  in  every 
sase  exactly  alike.     That  one  species,  the 
t  )geechee  lime  (N.  capitata),  ha3  extremely 
ai  ne  striated  bark.    The  whole  of  this  genus 
m  of  great  value  for  wagon  hubs.    The  sweet 
lanum  is  Liquidambar  styraeiflua,  one  of  the 
{lost  beautiful  and  useless  of  all  Southern 
>ofrees. 

i  This  is  a  sample,  and  only  a  very  small 
ample,  of  the  vast  interest  this  collection  has 
ipto  the  botanist,  as  well  as  to  the  person  of 
General  intelligence. — The  Independent. 


BREAKING  STONES  UPON  THE  ROAD. 
BY  J.  C.  HAGEN. 

Near  a  path  where  stood  embowered 
Many  a  sumptuous  abode, 

Sat  an  old  man,  with  a  hammer 
Breaking  stones  upon  the  road. 

Curiously  I  oft  had  noted 

How  absorbed  he  seemed  to  be, 

Heeding  not  life's  busy  pageant 
Passing  round  him  constantly. 

u  Yours  must  be  an  irksome  business, 
Void  of  interest,  poorly  paid — 
Breaking  stones  from  morn  to  even  "— 
Once,  inquiringly,  I  said. 

And  his  toil  he  did  not  slacken, 
Move  his  head  or  raise  his  eye, 

Keeping  time  with  voice  and  hammer 
As  he  briefly  made  reply : 

"  What  you  say  about  my  calling 
Would  undoubtedly  be  true, 
If  my  wants  were  great  or  many ; 
But  my  wants,  thank  God,  are  few. 

11  To  my  mind,  men  do  not  differ 
Very  greatly,  after  all, 
And  'tis  little  more  than  fancy 

Makes  us  think  one  great  or  small. 

u  To  one  end  we  all  are  toiling, 
Varying  only  in  the  mode, 
Making  smooth  the  path  before  us — 
Breaking  stones  upon  the  road  ! 

'*  All  our  boasted  men  of  science, 

Learned  and  wise  as  they  may  be, 
Are  upon  the  road  to  knowledge, 
Only  breaking  stones  like  me. 

"  Are  not  men  whose  earnest  preaching 
Eases  life  of  half  its  load- 
Making  plain  the  way  to  heaven — 
Breaking  stones  upon  the  road? 

*'  Skilled  inventors,  great  explorers, 
All  our  merchants— are  not  they, 
For  the  brotherhood  of  nations, 
Breaking  stones  upon  the  way? 

"  No  ;  men  do  not  greatly  differ, 
High  or  low  as  they  may  be  ; 
All  are,  on  life's  various  pathways, 
Only  breaking  stones  like  me." 


This  was  all  the  old  man  uttered, 
And,  as  I'd  no  more  to  say, 

For  the  lesson  he  had  taught  me 
Thanking  him,  I  went  away. 

Often  since,  as  I  have  pondered 
O'er  the  old  man's  quaiut  conceit 

I  have  thought  how  very  many 
Of  the  busy  throng  we  mtet 

All  their  time  and  all  their  labor 
On  Ambition's  schemes  bestowed, 

After  all,  like  him,  are  only 

Breaking  stones  upon  the  road  ! 


THE  YEARS. 


BY  MISS  MULOCK. 

Why  do  we  heap  the  huge  mounds  of  years 

Before  us  and  behind, 
And  scorn  the  little  days  that  pass 

Like  angels  on  the  wind? 

Each  turning  round  a  small,  sweet  face, 

As  beautiful  as  near  ; 
Because  is  it  so  small  a  face, 

We  will  not  see  it  clear. 

And  so  it  turns  from  us  and  goes 

Away  in  sad  disdain  ; 
Though  we  could  give  our  lives  for  it, 

It  never  comes  again. 


FISH  RAISING. 


Within  the  past  few  years,  much  attention 
has  been  given  to  this  subject,  and  in  several 
of  the  northern  States,  Commissions  have  been 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of  fostering  the 
preservation  and  cultivation  of  our  valuable 
food  fishes,  and  the  introduction  of  other 
species  from  distant  points.  There  is  also 
a  Commission  under  appointment  by  the 
United  States  Government. 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  State  Commissioners 
report  that  the  introduction  of  California 
salmon  has  proved  a  success,  and  that  they 
believe  that  in  a  few  years,  both  the  Dela- 
ware and  Susquehanna  will  abound  with  this 
fine  fish.  Considerable  effort  has  also  been 
made  to  introduce  the  salmon  trout  into  the 
rivers  of  Pennsylvania  ;  67,500  of  the  young 
having  been  distributed  for  this  purpose. 

In  1875,  the  United  Slates  Fish  Commis- 
sioner distributed  a  large  number  of  young 
shad,  artificially  hatched,  to  several  of  the 
larger  rivers  of  the  country,  including  the 
Mississippi.  These  were  hatched  at  an  estab- 
lishment under  the  care  of  Jas.  W.  Milner, 
near  Holyoke,  on  the  Connecticut  River, 
whence  about  2,000,000  young  fis<li  were 
turned  into  the  Connecticut,  and  1,370,000 
distributed  to  other  places  ;  so  that  the  waters 
of  nearly  every  State  east  of  the  Missouri 
River  it  is  hoped  will  be  benefited  thereby. 
By  artificial  hatching,  it  appears  that  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  the  eggs  perfect,  than 
when  they  are  subjected  to  the  often  adverse 
conditions  of  our  streams.    In  the  latter  case 
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it  is  estimated  that  not  more  than  one  egg  in 
a  thousand  produces  a  young  fish  capable  of 
providing  for  itself ;  but  in  the  former,  there 
is  a  probability  that  of  one  thousand  eggs 
taken,  nine  hundred  at  least  will  become  per- 
fect fish.  Experiments  made  at  the  shad 
hatching  establishment  on  the  Susquehanna 
River  below  the  Columbia  Dam,  show  that 
an  average  of  about  18,500  eggs  may  be  ob- 
tained from  a  single  fish. 

The  New  York  State  Commissioners,  in 
making  their  Seventh  Annual  Report,  state 
that  in  1874,  5,000,000  young  shad  were 
hatched  and  turned  into  the  Hudson  River, 
and  that  the  yield  of  mature  shad  has  shown  a 
steady  increase  from  year  to  year.  Larger 
hauls  were  made  in  1875  than  had  been 
known  for  many  years,  and  the  fish  appeared 
to  be  everywhere  more  abundant  than  for- 
merly. The  abundance  of  this  fish  in  our 
northern  rivers  during  the  present  season  may 
be,  in  part,  owing  to  the  cold  of  the  late 
spring,  which  no  doubt  prevented  them  from 
visiting  our  southern  rivers  in  their  usual 
numbers.  The  increaseo)  yield  of  the  fishery 
was  accompanied  with  a  reduction  in  the 
market  price,  which  was  considerably  less 
than  the  average  of  the  past  few  years. 

Among  the  subjects  which  have  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  Commissioners,  are  the 
introduction  of  shad  into  the  great  lakes,  the 
increase  of  the  black  and  Oswego  bass,  and 
the  propagation  of  the  white  fish,  salmon- 
trout  and  grayling.  The  New  York  Com- 
missioners propose,  in  addition  to  the  above, 
to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  raising  of 
brook  trout  by  artificial  means,  and  hope,  by 
their  extensive  arrangements,  to  be  able  to 
supply  a  certain  quantity  of  the  spawn  of  the 
young  fish  of  this  species  to  almost  all  appli- 
cants. Steps  have  been  taken  to  introduce 
the  shad  and  salmon  into  the  lakes  of  Minne- 
sota and  Vermont,  to  stock  the  waters  of  New 
Hampshire  with  white  fish  from  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  and  to  increase  the  propagation  of  the 
shad,  the  striped  and  black  bass,  and  the  Cal- 
ifornia salmon  in  the  waters  of  Virginia. 

The  value  as  food  of  the  product  of  our 
rivers  and  lakes  may  be  estimated  from  the 
amount  annually  consumed  in  the  city  of 
Washington,  as  reported  by  the  Inspector  of 
Marine  Products  of  that  city.  By  this  table 
it  appears  that  in  1875  there  were  brought 
to  that  market  464,215  shad;  1,674  465  her- 
ring ;  557,203  "  buncbes  of  fish ;"  1,240  stur- 
geon ;  weighing  in  all  7,002,049  pounds.  The 
greater  proportion  of  these  were  derived  from 
the  Potomac  and  lower  parts  of  Chesapeake 
Bay. — Exchange  paper. 

Regularity  and  promptness  are  at  the 
foundation  of  efficient  school  management. 


They  who  are  indulgent  to  theraselv 
seldom  have  much  consideration  for  othersl 


ITEMS. 

The  feeling  in  favor  of  lay  preaching  is  gaini 
in  strength  ;  probably  Mr.  Moody's  popularity  r. 
given  it  considerable  stimulus.  The  Presbyteria 
talk  of  establishing  a  lay  college,  and  several  re 
gious  journals  strongly  favor  the  movement ;  amo 
them  is  Ziorts  Herald,  which  makes  the  excellt 
point  that  this  movement  is  but  an  attempt  to  i 
store  the  primitive  form  of  evangelism.  Certaii 
Christ  did  not  send  out  an  educated  ministry;  it 
equally  certain  that  the  "  live  "  members  of  churcl 
in  which  Sunday-schools  are  large  and  prayer-me 
ings  are  well  attended  pray  as  well  and  talk 
nearly  to  the  point  as  the  average  minister  does 
Christian  Union. 

The  War  in  Abyssinia. — The  Paris  correspond' 
of  the  London  Times  telegraphs  to  that  place  on 
12th  inst.  :    "An  account  of  an  interview  with 
officer  in  the  Egyptian  army,  who  gives  circumstf 
tial  details  of  the  horrible  events  which  have  tal 
place  in  Abyssinia  during  the  attempts  of  Egypt  ] 
chastise  the  Abyssinians.    The  officer  states  t 
there  have  been  two  known  expeditions.    The  fii 
which  was  despatched  in  October,  1875,  consist 
of  4,000  men,  was  surprised  in  the  defile  of  Goun 
and  massacred  to  the  last  man.    The  second  ex 
dition,  composed  of  6,000  men,  started  in  Janu 
last.    It  met  the  Abyssinians  in  February,  in 
defile  of  Goura,  and  was  overwhelmed,  4,000  n 
being  killed.    The  Abyssinian   King  then  dis 
peared  into  the  interior,  and,  according  to  the  lat 
reports,  has  repeated  what  he  did  in  the  defile*; 
Goundel  and  Goura  by  again  crushing  an  armj 
Egyptians,  but  the  details  of  this,  as  of  the  other 
petitions,  are  guarded  with  great  secrecy." 

Turkey    and   the  War.  —  A  Reuter  despa 
from  Constantinople  to  London,  on  the  11th  ir 
says  :    "At  the  extraordinary  council,  yesterc 
which  decided  to  grant  a  six  months'  armist 
strong  opposition  to  any  armistice  was  at  first 
pressed.     The  council  agreed  that  a  six  we 
armistice  as  proposed  by  the  Governor  might,  f. 
its  shortness,  seriously  endanger  Turkey  in  the 
probable  event  of  a  failure  of  peace  negotiati* 
The  council  therefore  decided  that  the  Porte  she 
communicate  to   the   Powers   the  conditions! 
which  it  would  consent  to  a  six  months'  armist 
which  in  its  opinion  would  have  the  following:* 
vantages,  namely  :    Enable  the  Porte  to  allay 
excitement  among  the  Mussulmans,  not  to  ex; 
the  Porte  to  the  risk  of  having  to  resume  hostili 
during  the  inclement  season,  and  afford  an  inte  Ir 
which  would  facilitate  an  understanding  upon  H 
conditions  of  peace,  and  general  forms  to  be  in 
duced  in  the  Empire.  The  notification  of  the  Po 
acceptance  of  the  armistice  in  this  sense  wil 
made  to  the  ambassadors  to-day.    It  is  beli< 
here  that  the  Porte's  conditions  will  be  accepte 

Another  despatch  on  the  12th,  states :  " 
Times  Berlin  despatch  says  it  is  stated  that  the 
lowing  are  the  conditions  accompanying  the  Poi 
proposal  for  an  armistice  :    Russia  must  stormi 
despatch  of  troops  to  Servia  and  Bulgaria;  S(||i!. 
must  immediately  suspend  hostilities,  and  give  c 
military  guarantees.    The  Turks  accord  the  ar 
tice  to  the  European  powers,  not  to  Servia. 
Porte  is  willing  to  have  a  conference,  provided 
only  Servian  affairs  and  propositions  for  refonlb 
discussed.    No  Servian  representatives  shall  bt  1 
mitted." 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
SPECIAL  PROVIDENCES. 

In  the  views  entertained  by  many  at  the 
resent  day,  we  can  often  trace  the  remains, 
t  least,  of  ideas  adopted  in  a  comparatively 
hildish  age  of  the  human  race.  Arbitrary 
>ower  at  the  will  of  an  individual  gave  form 
o  the  idea  of  God  as  being  such  a  ruler.  But 
dgher  and  more  just  views  of  human  govern- 
oent — of  government  controlled  by  law— are 
'Gradually  prevailing,  and  with  them  more 
"xalted  and  enlightened  conceptions  of  the 
lupreme  Being  and  of  the  immutability  of 
he  laws  He  has  established  for  the  order  of 
lis  universe  and  the  highest  good  of  the 
ational  beings  He  has  made. 

Yet,  we  find  that  even  among  those  who 
n  theory  admit  these  more  enlightened  views, 
here  still  lingers  an  idea  that  the  chain  of 
equence  by  which  one  event  is  linked  to  a 
receding  and  succeding  one,  and  on  and 
m  until  the  mind  loses  itself  in  the  endeavor 
o  truce  tbem,  that,  this  chain  is  sometimes 
>roken  and  these  laws  suspended  on  behalf 
i>f  the  temporal  good,  and  sometimes  the  life 
►f  certain  individuals.  Thus,  sometimes  in 
egard  to  occurrences  involving  the  death  of 
lumbers  of  persons,  we  often  hear  the  remark 
hat  such  an  one  providentially  escaped.  But 
*hat  of  the  others  ?  Did  they  providentially 
)erish?  And  if  so,  was  it,  too,  a  special 
providence  ? 
There  are  numerous  instances  recorded  of 
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individuals  who,  entirely  from  impress! 
made  upon  the  mind,  have  avoided  outward 
danger.  Such  impressions,  though  in  one 
sense  they  may  be  considered  special,  since 
they  are  not  the  experience  of  all,  even  of  the 
good  and  watchful,  are  entirely  distinct  from 
what  are  understood  a3  special  providences. 
Some  persons  hold  the  theory  that  such  pre- 
monitions, in  regard  to  outward  danger,  are 
the  result  of  high  spirituality  and  watchful- 
ness as  to  mental  feelings.  Watchful  attention 
to,  and  exercise  of,  any  "gift,"  no  doubt 
strengthens  and  increases  that  gift.  But  a 
candid  observation  of  character  and  reflection 
upon  the  facts  presented,  without  bias  from 
any  theory,  would,  I  think,  favor  the  idea 
that  the  capacity  for  being  the  subject  of  these 
premonitions,  is  a  part  of  the  peculiar  mental 
organization  of  some  individuals,  and  Dot 
always  confined  to  those  of  great  moral  worth. 

It  is  one  of  the  marvels  in  the  history  of 
the  human  mind  how  an  idea,  early  acquired, 
retains  its  hold,  even  when  every  day's  ex- 
perience and  observation  proves  its  fallacy. 
When  a  theory,  especially  if  venerable  froru 
its  age,  is  adopted,  the  mind  unconsciously 
appropriates  every  fact  that  seems  to  jupport 
it,  while  those  which  are  adverse  to  it  are  un- 
regarded. In  this  we  read  the  history  of 
superstitions. 

As  far  as  the  writer  can  call  to  mind  the  teach- 
ings of  the  blesjed  Jesus,  they  do  not  indicate 
that  he  believed  in  what  are  called  special  pro- 
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vidences.  He  represents  his  Heavenly  Father 
as  sending  outward  blessings,  the  sun  and  the 
rain,  alike  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good ;  and  he 
reproved  those  who  regarded  the  falling  of  a 
tower  by  which  multitudes  were  crushed,  as 
a  punishment  for  their  wickedness. 

To  study,  reverence  and  obey  the  laws 
established  by  a  benificent  Creator  for  the 
government  of  the  outward  universe,  for  our 
own  physical  frames  and  our  intellectual 
powers,  is  to  reap  the  highest  possible  ad- 
vantage outwardly.  And  in.  the  nearer 
heartfelt  approach  to  Him  as  our  Father, 
through  the  medium  of  the  moral  and  spiritual 
nature  He  has  given  us,  we  shall  find  that 
here,  too,  we  are  met  by  law,  obedience  to 
which  is  the  highest  test  of  love  to  the  Law- 
giver. In  this  reverential  love  the  soul  rests, 
assured  that  all  things  work  together  for  the 
highest  good  of  those  who  love  God.  While 
we  cannot  trace  the  myriad  links  of  that  chain 
by  which  events  are  connected,  we  know  by 
faith  that  there  is  One  who  sees  the  end  from 
the  beginning,  and  who  holds  both  in  His 
hand.  S. 

Tenth  mo.,  1876. 


ON    THE    DEVELOPMENT   OF    THE  ANIMAL 
KINGDOM. 

BY  GRACBANNA  LEWIS. 

Read  before  the  Women's  Congress  at  its  recent 
meeting  in  Philadelphia. 

Naturalists,  without  regard  to  their  opin- 
ions on  the  question  of  evolution,  unite  in 
believing  in  the  existence  of  an  order  of  re- 
lationship in  the  animal  world.  To  trace 
this  order  and  to  seek  its  cause  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  occupations  which  can  en- 
gage the  human  mind,  and  is  one  well  worthy 
of  honest  study  through  life,  even  if  but  little 
apparent  progress  should  be  made  therein. 

It  is  not  possible  to  study  animal  life 
effectively  without  including  a  general  knowl- 
edge of  its  corelated  branch  of  vegetable  life, 
nor  the  system  of  life  as  a  whole,  without 
some  attention  to  the  mineral  kingdom  ;  nor 
can  either  kingdom  be  fairly  understood  with- 
out due  consideration  of  the  laws  which  con- 
trol matter.  The  physicist  must  aid  the 
biologist,  and  both  the  botanist  and  zoologist 
are  largely  dependent  on  their  conclusions. 
Each  science  enriches  the  other,  and  we  who 
can  devote  ourselves  to  but  one,  gladly  ac- 
knowledge our  indebtedness  to  all  who  bestow 
their  help. 

That  Power  which  called  us  into  being:  has 
endowed  us  with  the  desire  to  grasp  thread 
after  thread  of  knowledge,  that  we  may  hold 
them  as  clues  to  guide  us  through  the  laby- 
rinths of  unrevealed  mysteries.  We  are 
obeying  the  dictates  of  the  soul  when  we  fol- 
low their  leading.  The  faculties  which  dis- 
tinguish between  things  which  are  like  and 
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those  which  are  unlike,  make  of  us  classify 
and  we  think  of  the  class  rather  than  of 
individuals  which  compose  it.    Thus  we 
enabled  to  take  a  general  survey  of  Natl 

When  we  speak  of  the  mineral  kingdc 
the  vegetable  kingdom  or  the  animal  ki 
dom,  we  remember  that,  in  fact,  vegetable  e 
animal  organisms  are  not  distinctly  sepa|ilt 
ble,  and  that  no  man  knows  the  conditi 
necessary  for  the  production  of  either  fr 
their  chemical  components.  We  are  also 
minded  that  the  distinctions  between  anim 
and  inanimate  matter  cannot  be  too  stron 
insisted  upon. 

Protoplasm,  formed  by  the  combinatior 
so  many  atoms  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxy$||a 
and  nitrogen,  inanimate  gases,  exists  in 
animate  forms,  whether  these  be  of  the  ve 
table  or  the  animal  kingdom.  Mineral  cc 
pounds  may  be  formed  with  exactly  the  sa 
chemical  constitution.  Where  does  life  ar 
and  whence  comes  its  activity  ?  The  m 
goes  beyond  these  compounds  to  find  t 
activity  in  the  motions  belonging  to  atoms 
matter. 

The  atom  is  understood  as  the  matei 
representative  of  Divine  energy,  the  germ|i) 
being,  and  to  contain,  in  combination  w 
oiher  atoms,  all  the  possibilities  of  the  wh  | 
life- system.    If  we  adopt  the  idea  that  ato 
partake  of  the  eternal  energy  of  the  Supre 
Ruler  of  the  universe,  who  both  called  th 
into  being  and  planned  for  them  an  infin 
of  combinations,  we  are  prepared  to  consi<  te 
the  multiplicity  of  forms  which  are  in  ex 
ence,  and  to  find  in  them  all  some  bind: 
principle  of  relationship. 

Atoms,  like  magnets,  are  supposed  to  p 
sess  attractive  and  repellant  poles,  and 
retain  in  combination  both  vibrating  i\ 
rotary  motions.    Atoms  which  are  held 
gether  by  their  axis  of  rotation  are  belie, 
to  give  lines  of  magnetic  force.  Molecu 
formed  of  atoms,  possess  similar  polarities.  I » 
do  particles  and  masses  of  matter. 

Magnetism  acts  end  to  end,  and  sine* 
holds  matter  to  a  central  axis  it  is  a  cem*. 
petal  force.    Oiher  forces  distribute  fror§j| 
center,  and  are  centrifugal  forces. 

Light  is  electro  magnetic,  and  may  e(k 
bine  in  itself  both  the  centripetal  and  cenL 
fugal  forces,  moving  all  matter  on  whicl 
acts  in  accordance  with  these  dual  forces. 

The  crystallizing  forces,  which  arrai 
mineral  substances  in  definite  order  acco 
ing  to  the  attractive  and  repellant  polari 
of  their  molecules,  act  so  similarly  to  ligh< 
to  suggest  the  operation  either  of  identical 
analogous  laws. 

The  vital  forces  which  control  the  systjt  j 
of  life,  operate  in  harmony  with  light,  nl. 
also  with  the  crystallizing  forces.    Theref  ft 
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feimay  be  understood  that  the  centripetal  and 
'ntrifugal  forces  in  nature,  similarly  act 
Bi»on  mineral,  vegetable  and  animal  forms. 
f  may,  indeed,  be  assumed  that  all  forms  are 
Modifications  of  the  sphere  resulting  from  the 
in:tion  of  these  two  classes  of  forces. 
laThe  primary  structural  forms  which  are 
'Hilt  up  uuder  their  action,  are  the  crystal  in 
'1{'e  mineral  and  the  cell  in  the  vegetable  and 
'r(!iimal  kingdoms.  Mineral  masses  are  built 
r  crystal,  and  cells  form  every  higher  struc- 
Mlre  in  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms. 
^Crystals  are  united  in  masses  under  laws 
lien  govern  the  primary  forms ;  animate 
)n  ings  cannot  escape  from  the  action  of  the 
Polarizing  forces,  although  they  may  be 
1  adified  by  the  action  of  the  vital  forces. 
,elfln  the  water  crystal,  the  main  axis  is  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane  of  crystallization,  or 
other  words,  it  is  at  right  angles  to  the 
Ranches.  In  their  plane  of  crystallization 
111  ow  crystals  may  present  a  series  of  triangles. 
I  snow  crystal  of  six  rays  may  be  a  double 
"HangJe.  There  may  be  twelve  or  more  points, 
e  beauty  usually  depending  on  the  com- 
eraxity  of  design.  Each  point  has  its  own 
111  .is  which  governs  the  symmetrical  disposi- 
w<tn  of  the  parts,  but  the  design  is  similar  in 
h^cles  of  six  rays  each.  In  the  crystal  the 
toibtripetal  and  centrifugal  forces  are  modified 
fei  molecular  action. 

pin  the  flower  the. essential  parts, the  stamen, 
instil  and  ovary,  are  in  the  axis  of  growth. 
Ip  less  important  corolla  diverges  from  the 
i}nter,  as  do  the  rays  of  the  snow  crystal.  In 
die  fruit,  the  line  connecting  the  stem  and 

ossom  end3  corresponds  to  the  perpendicular 
P f:is  of  the  snow  flake,  the  seeds  being  dis- 
»  sed  by  various  methods  around  that  axis. 
a>In  the  tree,  the  main  trunk  is  the  axis  of 
'  owth ;  the  branches  diverge  from  this  axis 
wilder  the  same  law  which  sends  the  mole- 
nl'les  of  water  on  their  divergent  paths  of 
I  ystallization.    Each  branch  of  the  tree  has 

special  axis  from  which  the  minor  branches 
ceverge,  and  leaves  ray  from  the  branch  as 
ate  branch  rays  from  the  stem,  the  ribs  of  the 
fflaf  following  the  same  general  law  of  diverg- 

ce.  In  the  plant,  we  see  the  action  of  cen- 
co  petal  and  centrifugal  forces,  controlled  by 
m  owth  force. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  protozoons  and 
.  diates  resemble  crystals  in  form.  Some  of 
Mem,  especially  among  rhizopods,  are  strik- 
io gly  similar.  The  limbs  of  animals  corres- 
it  nd  to  the  branches  of  plants.  They  bud  at 
btrht  angles  to  the  axis  of  growth,  but  may 
il  modified  so  as  to  become  parallel  with  it, 

in  the  lower  extremities  of  man. 
st'In  the  groups  of  animals  as  well  as  in  the 
artividual  forms,  we  find  evidence  of  the 
iteration  of  the  same  laws.    There  is  a  well- 


defined  axis  and  a  circle  of  radiation  in  every 
great  group.  The  branches  of  such  groups 
are  related  to  each  other  by  characters,  which 
make  it  impossible  to  confound  them  with 
members  of  a  higher  circle. 

These  circles,  or  more  accurately,  coils  of 
ascending  spirals,  represent  the  disposition  of 
the  rays  of  a  color  disc,  the  plane  of  crystal- 
lization of  a  water-crystal,  the  branches  of 
trees,  the  disc  of  a  flower,  the  seeds  of  a  fruit, 
the  symmetrical  parts  of  a  radiate  animal — 
all  alike  due  to  the  great  law  of  phyllotaxis, 
resulting  from  the  dual  action  of  the  centri- 
petal and  centrifugal  forces  in  nature. 

The  order  of  development  in  the  animal 
kingdom  is  from  the  lower  to  the  higher.  The 
coils  of  ascent  around  a  central  stem  are 
formed  by  a  system  of  dichotomous  branch* 
ing  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  The  alter- 
nating pairs  of  branches  compose  one  circle 
of  four  rays  of  related  animals,  with  a  central 
stem  of  higher  forms.  The  higher  stem  is 
analogous  to  the  perpendicular  axis  of  the 
snow-flake,  to  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  to  the 
earth's  axis  of  rotation,  to  the  center  of  rota- 
tion of  the  planetary  system,  and  to  every 
action  of  rotation  in  nature. 

[The  order  of  relationship  from  the  lowest 
form  of  animal  life  through  all  its  branches 
up  to  man  here  follows,  but  thinking  only 
the  scientific  reader  will  be  especially  inter- 
ested in  that  part  of  the  lecture  we  have 
omitted  it.  The  whole  may  be  found  in  the 
Woman's  Journal  of  the  14th  inst. — Eds.] 

It  has  been  no  part  of  my  purpose  to  give 
the  characters  of  the  different  groups  in  the 
animal  kingdom.  My  object  has  been  to  show 
how,  by  the  simple  method  of  bichotomous 
branching,  whorls  of  four  great  groups  are 
formed  in  succession  around  a  main  trunk  of 
comprehensive  forms,  from  the  protozoa  up  to 
the  discoida,  and  that  man  arises  in  the  axis 
of  development  for  the  whole  animal  king- 
dom; that  he  existed  as  the  flower  exists  in 
the  seed,  and  that  in  the  Hue  of  his  coming 
he  lifted  all  below  him,  and  held  them  at  a 
higher  level.  As  yet  there  is  no  proof  that 
this  central  stem  hominina  budded  from  its 
base  earlier  thau  the  quaternary  period.  If 
the  great  law  of  Progress  coutiuued  without 
interruption,  man  arose  at  first  on  a  far 
higher  round  than  his  lateral  congeners.  The 
central  stem  has  been  shown  to  be  the  highest 
from  the  metazoans,  which  arose  from  a  pro- 
tozoan base ;  the  vertebrate  from  the  inver- 
tebrate ;  the  mammal  from  the  lower  classes ; 
the  monodelphian  from  the  implacentals,  and 
the  discoidens  from  the  lower  monodelphians. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  a  general 
law  failed  here,  but  every  reason  to  believe 
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that,  with  successive  changes,  the  rise  in  de- 
velopment became  infinitely  important.  If 
bone  for  bone,  muscle  for  muscle,  and  every 
other  physical  character  could  be  shown  to  be 
more  similar  in  man  and  the  apes  than 
naturalists  admit,  the  distinction  between 
them  would  still  remain  one  of  the  broadest 
in  nature.  In  man,  thought  force  gained  its 
true  terrestrial  exponent,  and  the  soul 
beamed  from  its  tenement  to  work  all  the 
wonders  it  has  wrought.  Nothing  paramount 
to  this  occurred  earlier,  not  even  the  change 
from  inanimate  to  animate  matter  was  a  rise 
so  grand,  so  fruitful  in  results  as  this. 

But  as  the  forces  and  tendencies  of  intel- 
lectual life  lie  sleeping  in  the  ovule,  from 
which  is  evolved  the  individual  man,  so  in 
the  germ  of  being,  residing  in  atoms  of  ether, 
may  sleep  the  forces  and  tendencies  of  im- 
measurable spiritual  power.  The  erect,  large- 
brained  thinker  was  ordained  when  atoms 
ranged  themselves  by  their  axis  of  rotation. 
This  intelligent  being  is  a  necessity  of  the 
eternal  activities  of  nature,  which,  working 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Divine  Ordainer, 
must  produce  good,  better,  best.  Atomic 
force,  molecular  force,  growth  force,  nerve 
force,  thought  force,  spiritual  power,  these 
succeed  each  other  because  the  universe  is 
living  and  not  dead  ;  because  the  Supreme 
Soul  vivifies  eternally  with  light  and  life  and 
love — with  all  the  attributes  of  mind. 

Considering  life  as  one  of  the  cosmical 
forces  resulting  from  the  interaction  of  spirit 
and  matter,  coeval  with  God  and  eternal  in 
duration,  its  sphere  of  activity  must  be  bound- 
less and  infinitude,  and  wherever  all  the  forces 
of  nature  act  together  in  due  harmony,  there 
must  life  be  exhibited  in  one  phase  or  an- 
other of  its  development.  To  what  height  of 
development  it  may  arise  above  anything 
known  on  earth  it  is  impossible  for  the  hu- 
man mind  to  conjecture.  Our  individual 
duty  is  to  rise  as  near  the  Source  as  is  possi- 
ble to  each,  and  thus  aid  in  elevating  our  own 
race. 

That  one  single  sphere  should  be  selected 
as  a  theatre  for  the  display  of  the  vital  forces 
is  incompatible  with  the  play  of  the  whole 
class  of  motions  whose  proper  field  of  action 
is  the  universe.  The  improbability  of  the 
partial  action  of  general  laws  is  so  strong  as 
to  bear  the  stamp  of  impossibility,  and  we  are 
warranted  in  believing  that  we  are  connected 
by  ties  of  relationship  not  only  with  every 
terrestrial  being,  but  also  with  those  existing 
on  every  life  center  in  the  expanse  beyond  ; 
and  that  the  purpose  of  creation  is  to  multi- 
ply beings  attuned  to  the  Divine  Nature, 
destined  to  an  immortal  existence  in  the 
midst  of  His  everlasting  harmonies. 

Kimberton,  Fa. 


COPY  OF   A  LETTER  FROM  JOHN  THORP 
RICHARD  REYNOLDS. 

Manchester,  Eighth  mo.  1st,  1811 
My  dear  friend.  It  was  very  pleasant  to  ; 
to  receive  a  letter  from  thee,  and  such  a  let 
in  thy  seventy-sixth  year.    I,  who  am  sev 
years  younger,  feel  the  effects  of  old  age  be 
in  body  and  mind  ;  but  let  us  not  accuse  01 
selves  or  listen  to  the  accuser  of  the  brethr 
because  our  faculties  and  powers  are  on  t 
decline.    Meekness,  humility,  and  patier 
are  a  cure  for  all  sores ;  our  strength 
powers  are  equal  to  all  we  have  to  do,  or 
all  that  is  required  of  us.    It  is  our  departi 
from  humble  submission,  and  wanting  to  ft 
more  of  the  fervor  of  devotion,  not  willing 
live  by  faith,  and  possess  our  souls  in  patien  f 
that  is  a  fruitful  source  of  much  unprofital  f 
anxiety.    How  much  of  this  appears  in  t 
few  diaries  we  have  published  ;  and  I  t 
persuaded,  in  the  experience  of  many  pic 
people  who  suffer  greatly,  because  they  a 
unskillfully  taught  to  believe,  that  if  it  w< 
not  owing  to  some  omission  of  duty,  th 
would  more  frequently,  perhaps  always  (p; 
ticularly  in  meetings),  be  favored  with  th< 
sensible  feelings  and  enjoyments  of  heavenfll 
goodness.    Many,  many,  I  believe,  put  01 
much  more  painful   pilgrimage,   and  | 
perience  many  doubts  and  tossings,  whi 
would  certainly  be  avoided  by  a  wise  atte 
tion  to  that  holy  precept,  "  in  your  patien 
possess  ye  your  souls."    To  how  many 
ligious  people  might  it  be  said  by  the  bless 
Master,  as  formerly  to  Peter,  "Oh  thou 
little  faith,  wherefore  didst  thou  doubt! 
though  it  is  by  no  means  in  our  power  to  dl 
ourselves  into  possession  of  those  Divine  cd 
solations,    that    sometimes,    in  unmefitl 
mercy,  are  vouchsafed.    I  wish  to  be  thai 
fal,  truly  thankful,  to  be  favored  to  feel 
condemnation.     There  is,  I  think,  a  grc| 
deal  of  comfortable  instruction  and  truth  I 
the  remark,  that  "  the  Christian's  crown  * 
this  life  is  hid  under  the  cross,  that  we  cs  1 
not  see  it,"  and  doubtless  laid  up  safc 
there  for  us  when  our  warfare  is  accomplish^ 
What  cause  have  I  to  be  thankful  for  t| 
and  a  thousand  other  mercies ;  but  to  fl 
suitably  thankful  for  favors,  or  compuncti 
for  our  infirmities,  is  not  at  our  comma: 
How  earnestly  do  I  sometimes  desire  a  m« 
fervent,  sensible  feeling  of  gratitude  : 
favors  I  have  not  deserved,  and  repentau 
for  all  I  have  done  amiss  ;  but,  as  I  ha 
said  before,  perhaps  we  may  be  too  solicit* 
for  these  sensible  fervors  of  devotion :  i 
mind  hath  often  been  staid  and  comfort 
in  recollecting  these  observations  of  an  1 
perienced  Christian,  "  Do  not  look  for  or 
pect  the  same  degrees  of  sensible  fervor ; 
matter  lies  not  there;  nature  will  have 
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hare,  but  the  ups  and  downs  of  that  are  to 
1  »e  overlooked  ;  whilst  your  will  spirit  is  good 
Und  set  right,  the  changes  of  creaturely  fer- 
ttror  lessen  not  your  union  with  God."  Fare- 
Hell,  my  dear  friend ;  may  the  Divine  bless- 
ong  comfort  and  support  our  declining  years, 
Hind  enable  us  to  finish  the  little  work  that 
reiay  remain  for  us  to  do  ;  that  finally  we  may 
tie  found  worthy  to  enter  into  the  joy  of  our 
d  jord. — John  Thorp. 
ai   — —  

f      "  THE  LIFE  WAS  THE  LIGHT  OF  MEN." 
flj  John  i,  4. 

A  friend  in  Baltimore  sends  us  this  dis- 
J(ourse  by  Augusta  Chapin,  of  Pittsburg,  re- 
cently delivered  in  Baltimore,  with  a  request 
tbrits  publication  in  Friends'  Intelligencer.  He 
Mips  it  from  the  Baltimore  American  : 

10  She  selected  as  her  text  a  portion  of  the 
feth  verse  of  the  1st  chapter  of  John,  "The 
hfife  was  the  light  of  men,"  speaking  as  follows : 
pt|  If  one  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  nine- 
aeBenth  century  had  written  the  Go3pel  of 
mlohn,  he  would  probably  have  said  precisely 
id  he  opposite  of  this.  The  utterance  would 
eiave  been,  "  Light  is  the  life  of  men." 

i  We  are  accustomed  to  think  (superficially) 
te hat  if  we  would  make  a  child  wise,  all  we 

11  iave  to  do  is  to  pour  into  his  mind  all  man- 
ner of  information,  all  manner  of  subjects, 
mnd  it  is  done.    Send  the  children  to  school, 

ii  ?e  say,  and  let  them  be  taught  history  and 
t?cience.  Send  them  to  the  church  and  the 
pi>abbath  school,  and  let  them  be  taught  the 
cologmasof  religion,  and  the  rules  of  morality, 
iknd  they  will  be  fitted  for  life.  Give  them  all 
iD)reliminary  training;  give  them  the  light, 
1  intellectual  and  moral,  and  they  will  then 
reive  in  the  true  sense.  Education  is  light, 
h  ,nd  light  is  the  essential  of  life.  We  proceed 
d  »n  the  theory  that  if  one  is  instructed  in  the 
cairuth  he  will  live  according  to  it.  The  safety 
,fe»f  the  Republic  is  said  to  be  in  the  enlight- 
enment of  the  people,  by  which  we  mean  the 
tl  education  of  the  people,  and  by  education  we 
ft  mean  pouring  into  the  brain  a  miscellaneous 
timass  of  information  on  all  possible  subjects; 
ai  ill  about  the  stone  age,  the  glacial  age,  the 
uoronze,  the  iron  and  the  steam  ages;  the  ori- 
gin of  man  and  of  languages,  of  molecules 
iDind  of  sin;  the  crusades,  the  philosophies 
iamd  mythologies;  the  literature  of  ancient 
ito Uhina,  Greece  and  India,  and  of  modern 
Diountries;  the  theories,  social,  scientific  and 
rtreligious,  that  may  agitate  the  world.  The 
flooding  of  the  mind  with  such  knowledge  is, 
r t in  the  popular  sense,  education,  enlighten- 
tment.  This  is  all  well,  and  far  be  from  me 
e  to  deprecate  this  tendency  or  to  underrate  the 

yalue  of  this  training.    Nay,  let  all  be  done 


in  this  direction  that  by  any  possibility  can 
be.  Let  us  double  the  number  and  the  effi- 
ciency of  our  schools  and  lecture-rooms  ;  let 
us  use  all  our  modern  helps  —  the  prees,  the 
postal  service  and  the  telegraph  —  in  the  dis- 
semination of  information,  and  supplement 
all  with  the  most  thorough  ami  earnest  ut- 
terances of  the  Jiving  voice,  but  let  ni  not  fall 
into  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  this  is  all 
of  education. 

The  human  mind  may  receive  all  this  pas- 
sively, as  we  pour  water  into  an  empty  cis- 
tern. The  cistern  may  be  filled  to  the  very 
brim  and  be  kept  full  by  the  constant  process 
of  pouring  in,  but  it  bears  no  resemblauce  to 
the  exhaustless  living  spring,  which  constantly 
pours  out  its  wealth  of  crystal  waters,  re- 
freshing alike  the  surrounding  verdure,  the 
beastsof  the  field,  the  birdsof  the  air,and  every 
thirsty  traveler  who  passes  by,  giving  forever 
and  never  becoming  impoverished.  It  is  be- 
yond question  that  many  minds  called  edu- 
cated are  merely  cisterns;  they  have  no  life 
or  power  of  their  own.  This  is  not  the  true 
light,  the  true  education.  These  are  they  of 
whom  it  may  be  said:  "  The  light  that  is  in 
them  is  darkness."  There  is  no  joy,  no  spou- 
taniety,  no  life  about  it.  Light  is  not  life. 
Life  is  something  vital  and  real.  It  is  not 
belief,  or  thought,  or  opinion,  or  any  other 
intaogible  thing. 

Our  existence  is  the  most  certain  of  all 
things.  We  know  that  we  live.  Life  is 
knowledge,  and  we  do  not  gain  knowledge, 
absolute,  whilst  in  a  state  of  passive  recep- 
tivity. Knowledge  comes  by  actually  doing 
— feeling,  tasting,  seeing  and  hearing.  It  i3 
the  result  of  our  own  personal  experience  ; 
and  experience  comes  only  by  action.  We  must 
go  and  come  —  plan  and  examine  —  build, 
think  and  experiment  for  ourselves  before  we 
know.  Reading  a  book  may  give  me  a 
knowledge  of  its  contents,  but  not  of  the 
things  of  which  it  treats.  I  may  believe  what 
the  author  says,  but  another  author  of  equal 
ability  may  teach  just  the  opposite  and  quite 
unsettle  my  faith.  But  ii  I  examine  the  sub- 
ject myself  I  gain  a  knowledge  of  it,  which 
makes  me  independent  of  the  books.  If  I 
read  conflicting  accounts  of  travelers  who 
write  of  countries  I  have  visited,  I  know  from 
having  been  over  the  ground  what  the  facts 
are.  S)  ljng  as  I  depeud  upon  others  for  in- 
formation I  am  liable  to  be  misinformed,  or 
to  be  disturbed  in  my  position,  but  if  I  have 
investigated  for  myself  I  am  not  to  be  moved 
in  the  things  I  have  determined  by  my  own 
observation  and  experience.  No  amount  of 
teaching  can  be  equal  to  experience.  A 
mind  that  simply  and  only  reads,  studies  and 
listens  to  teaching,  can  by  no  possibility  be 
as  wise  as  one  that  also  goes  out  into  nature 
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and  life — that  uses  all  its  faculties  in  verify- 
ing old,  and  making  new  discoveries.  While 
knowledge  is  only  gained  by  actual  experi- 
ence and  living,  we  know  what  it  is.  If  ex- 
cess of  joy,  we  understand  as  no  definition 
could  explain  it ;  if  of  sorrow,  it  comes  home 
to  us  and  dwells  with  us,  making  us  ac- 
quainted with  grief  as  no  theoretical  teaching 
on  the  subject  could  ever  do.  We  know  that 
honey  is  sweet  by  tasting  it;  the  flowers  fra- 
grant by  inhaling  their  odor ;  the  sky  blue 
and  the  rainbow  beautiful  by  looking  upon 
their  loveliness.  No  words  of  another  could 
convey  to  us  any  adequate  or  just  idea  of 
these  things  if  we  had  never  had  an  experi- 
ence of  them. 

We  know  a  friend,  not  by  what  some  one 
says  of  him,  but  by  personal  acquaintance. 
Let  the  world  judge  him  as  it  will,  we  are 
not  swayed  in  our  feeling  towards  him,  for  we 
know  him ;  having  witnessed  his  spirit  and 
manner  day  by  day,  our  opinion  of  him  is 
independent  of  others,  and  none  could  make 
us  think  falsely.  We  know  Jesus  only  by 
living  His  life.  We  know  God  only  by  liv- 
ing in  His  spirit.  No  reading  of  the  Gospels 
can  acquaint  us  with  the  real  character  of  the 
Redeemer;  and  no  voice  of  the  preacher  can 
acquaint  us  with  God.  No  mere  thinking  or 
intellectual  searching  will  avail,  only  living 
the  life  hid  in  Christ,  and  moved  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  can  give  it  any  knowledge  of  the  Di- 
vine Father  and  Son.  A  voice  from  Galilee 
comes  sounding  through  the  centuries  in 
strange  contrast  with  the  spirit  of  to  day,  the 
voice  of  John,  the  beloved  disciple,  "  Life  is 
the  light  of  men."  Living  js  the  price  of 
knowing.  Life  is  the  real  educator.  When 
we  have  lived  a  truth  we  know  it,  and  that 
truth  is  thenceforth  luminous.  "If  ye  keep 
My  commandments  ye  shall  know  of  the  doc- 
trine." This  is  the  test.  Living  a  doctrine 
out  will  show  at  once  whether  it  is  of  God. 

But  to  bring  this  subject,  in  all  its  lessons, 
more  clearly  before  us,  let  us  consider  what 
life  is  and  what  light  is,  and  then  we  shall  be 
able  to  see  not  only  how  life  leads  to  light, 
but  how  it  really  is  light.  Life,  in  the  first 
place,  is  consciousness.  To  open  my  eyes 
upon  the  scenes  of  earth ;  to  have  all  the 
senses  awake,  ready  to  eDjoy,  to  suffer,  to  re- 
ceive any  impression  that  may  be,  to  know 
that  I  am — this  is  life;  the  lowest  phase  of 
life,  perhaps,  but  nevertheless  human  life. 
The  child's  first  awakening  to  this  earth  is' 
mere  consciousness.  It  simply  feels  pleasure 
or  pain,  comfort  or  discomfort,  and  in  passive 
indifference  to  all  the  world  awaits  the  future. 
Wonderful  powers  are  folded  up  in  the  little 
frame,  as  the  petals  are  folded  in  the  tiniest 
rosebud,  or  the  majestic  oak  is  folded  in  the 
cup  of  the  acorn.  The  infant  is  not  conscious 


of  its  dormant  powers.  It  is  simply  conscic 
of  its  existence,  of  which  it  sees,  or  hears, 
feels — of  that  which  is  present  and  near.  Y 
the  great  possibilities  of  the  future  are  i 
there,  and  will  unfold  themselves,  like  cc 
stantly  new  revelations,  upon  the  child's  cc 
sciousness,  with  all  his  growing  years.  T 
child  plays  in  the  sunshine,  and  rejoices 
the  strength  and  beauty  of  its  young  li 
Little  does  he  know  of  himself,  of  his  oil 
nature,  capacity  to  learn  or  ability  to  cL 
dare,  enjoy  or  suffer.    He  is  not  now  what  ? 
shall  be;  that  is  already  decided,  howev  > 
in  the  decrees  of  destiny. 

When  a  stted  is  planted  it  is  already  ( 
cided  what  the  growing  plant  will  be.    T  > 
seed  of  wheat  will  not  bring  forth  the  oli  t 
tree  or  the  rose,  but  first  the  blade,  then  t  t 
ear,  and  finally  the  full  corn  in  the  ear.  Th 
which  is  folded  up  in  the  little  germ  of  t 
seed  is  that  which  will  grow,  and  nothii 
else.    So  when  a  child  is  born  all  his  futu 
is  bound  up  in  the  bundle  of  life  with  hi 
He  does  not  know  it,  and  you,  though  wi 
with  many  years,  cannot  see  it,  but  it  is  j 
there — the  trait  of  character,  the  peculi 
bent,  the  controlling  power — all  that  mak 
this  a  separate,  individual  soul.    It  is  like  : 
other  soul,  nor  ever  will  be.    This  new  soi 
which  has  come  in  its  beautiful  vesture 
flesh,  has  its  own  life  to  live,  its  own  sco 
and  mission  to  discover  and  fulfill.    It  m: 
prove  an  Abraham,  the  light  of  whose  fail 
shall  shine  on  through  the  ages  ;  or  a  Mos< 
to  lead  the  people  out  of  bondage ;  a  Dani«  j 
born  to  rule;  a  Ruth,  with  dutiful  love 
sweet,  gentle  faithfulness ;  an  Anna,  dwellii 
in  the  sanctuary  of  God  and  speaking  t] 
truth  of  the  kingdom.    Whatever  this  litl 
child  shall  be  is  already  in  him. 

There  are  many  who  do  not  know  thei 
selves ;  who  are  wasting  their  time  or  misi 
ing  their  opportunities  in  endeavoring  to  < 
what  they  are  unfitted  for;  who  are  mista 
ing,  or  are  unmindful,  of  their  real  talent 
privileges.    All  around  us  are  gifted  sou 
for  whom  nature  has  bountifully  provide 
who  are  failing  to  use  their  real  talents,  wl 
are  even   unconscious   of  their  possessio 
None  of  us  know  ourselves  fully  as  yet. 
is  doubtless  true  that  we  have  by  no  meaii 
tested  our  full  strength.    We  have  learned 
little  of  the  lore  of  the  schools,  of  the  arts 
life,  and  perhaps  of  the  sciences,  but  hcl 
much  further  we  might  go  in  these  directioij 
we  do  not  know.    And  we  have  reason  to  bi 
lieve  that  we  have  powers  which  as  yet  1 
entirely  dormant,  or  which  are  only  accide 
tally  experienced.    In  proof  of  this  may  I 
mentioned  the  fact  that  we  have,  upon  oce 
sions,  impressions  that  we  can  trace  to  i 
definite  action  of  mind,  and  for  which  we  ca 
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jive  no  intelligible  reason;  yet  they  are  gen- 
erally correct.  With  some  these  impressions 
We  frequent,  and  so  vivid  as  to  amount  to 
pertain  ty. 

The  speaker  here  passed  to  a  consideration 
)f  the  value  of  practical  and  experimental 
knowledge,  showing  its  superiority  over  mere 
heoretical  teaching*,  remarking  that  experi- 
ence is  the  surest  and  safest  preparation  for 
0,f,he  highest  life — which  is  work — action.  In 
Ihe  highest  sense  life  is  action,  repose  is  death 
—nothing  that  lives  is  still ;  there  is  motion, 
fiction  everywhere  throughout  the  universe. 
The  soul  or  mind  of  man,  which  is  truly  alive, 
works.    Life  is  activity,  and  in  this  view 
igain  life  is  the  light  of  man.    All  active 
ife  teaches  something  of  value.  Through 
ts  activity  we  come  into  contact  with  reali- 
ses, whether  physical,  mental  or  spiritual,  and 
lhhe  result  is  increased  strength,  increased  in- 
ence  and  increased  faith  and  spiritual 
berception.    The  highest  light  that  comes  in- 
to any  soul  is  a  certain  enthusiasm,  exaltation 
fflbr  spiritual  uplifting,  which  we  well  name 
^inspiration.    It  can  come  to  no  dormant,  un- 
conscious soul,  to  no  inexperienced  soul,  and 
Certainly  to  no  lazy  soul. 

The  speaker  closed  by  saying  that  life  is 
Consciousness — is  experience  is  action.  Light, 
Ithe  light  of  the  soul,  is  enjoyment — is  intelli- 
gence, is  inspiration.    Consciousness  is  the 
fflabasis  of  all  enjoyment;  experience,  that  of 
intelligence  and  action  ;  action,  the  inspira- 
tion of  all  that  is  noble  and  beautiful  in  hu- 
^man  life.    It  is  true,  then,  as  the  Apostle  has 
3  (written,  with  surely  more  than  worldly  wis- 
linidom,  "Life  is  the  light  of  the  world."  Not 
tfionly  does  our  own  being  teach  us,  but  the 
itt  lives  of  others  bring  us  their  lessons,  so  that 
if  we  are  wise  we  may  profit  largely  by  all 
etigreat,  noble  and  holy  living  the  world  has 
ever  seen.    But  there  is  one  life  which  is 
^lifted  above  all  others — a  bright  and  shining 
al  light  to  all  who  look  upon  it.    It  is  so  lifted 
up— not  because  the  world  has  chosen  to  have 
it  so,  not  because  priest  or  Church  hasexal- 
le<  ted  it,  not  because  of  any  mystery  with  which 
suparttition  has  surrounded  it,  but — because 
that  life  is  in  itself  luminous  ;  because  not  all 
the  clouds  of  earthliness  and  human  wicked- 
ness could  hide  its  loveliness  or  obscure  its 
light.    It  shines  by  its  own  inherent  glory  — 
shines  as  the  sun  in  the  natural  heavens.  The 
Christ  life  shines  upon  all  human  life,  not 
only  on  the  mountain  tops  of  faith,  and  hope 
and  love,  but  even  into  the  deep  valleys  and 
caverns  of  doubt  and  despair  and  desolation. 
It  radiates  the  path  of  duty  and  of  right,  and 
keeps  that  way  plain  to  all.    The  Ctirist  life 
is  the  life  that  shall  shine  more  and  more  on 
all  the  darkness  of  human  sin  and  sorrow  un 
til  the  mists  are  dispelled  and  the  perfect 


day  is  with  us.  This  is  the  life  that  conquers 
death  and  darkness,  is  now,  and  will  forever 
be,  the  Light  of  men. 


Politeness  at  Home.— Nothing  sits  so 
gracefully  upon  children,  and  nothing  makes 
them  so  lovely  as  habitual  respect  and  duti- 
ful deportment  towards  their  parents  and 
superiors.  It  makes  the  plainest  face  beauti- 
ful, and  gives  to  every  common  action  a  name- 
less but  particular  charm. 

THE  TRUE  PRIEST. 

The  true  priest  of  the  Highest  is  lie  who 
strives  to  awaken  the  sleeping  germ  of  a  bet- 
ter humanity,  to  enkindle  the  love  for  the 
lofty,  to  transform  the  meaner  into  a  nobler 
life,  to  reconcile  the  children  of  the  earth  to 
the  heaven  which  is  their?,  and  to  hold  the 
balance  against  the  stupid  devotion  of  the 
age  to  mere  material  good.  This  is  that 
higher  priesthood  which  reveals  the  depths  of 
spiritual  mysteries,  and  whose  voice  comes 
down  from  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  this  is  the 
source  of  all  visions  aud  prophesyings  of  all 
holy  works  and  inspired  words  which  are 
scattered  abroad,  as  if  at  random,  that  the  apt 
spirit  may  receive  them  and  may  bring  forth 
f  ruit. — Schleirmacher. 


From  The  British  Friend. 
THE  MINISTRY. 


It  has  been  wisely  said  :  "The  Ministry  is 
a  very  tender  plant  requiring  very  tender 
handling." 

Under  a  sense  of  this  would  I  approach 
the  subject  whilst  offering  a  fevv  remarks  to 
my  fellow-members  and  ministers. 

A  fitting  introduction  may  be  the  7th,  8th 
and  9th  clauses  in  the  Advice3  to  Meetings  of 
Ministry  and  Oversight. 

In  some  quarters  a  rather  growing  practice 
is  observable  in  Meetings  for  Worship,  of  a 
Friend's  comments  upon  the  communication 
of  a  previous  speaker,  doubtless  with  the  best 
intention,  but  not  always,  if  often,  with  the 
same  good  results.  There  are  occasions  upon 
which  it  may  be,  and  is,  profitably  and  har- 
moniously done,  and  it  is  confirming  to  a 
Friend  to  know,  from  the  simple  allusion  of 
another,  that  an  offering  has  been  in  accord 
with  other  exercises  in  the  meeting.  There 
may  be  occasions  whjn  the  "  first  has  to  hold 
his  peace,  something  being  revealed  to  another 
sitting  by,"  who  may  have  to  take  up  the 
thread  of  the  subject  and  develop  it;  but  it 
is  the  almost  regular  practice  of  commenting 
upon  others'  offerings  that  has  led  to  these 
few  remarks  by  way  of  caution  in  love ; 
kuowing  that,  in  some  instances,  harm  has 
been  done,  the  effect  of  a  real  message  some- 
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what  dissipated,  and  even  a  different  turn 
given  to  that  intended.  Hence,  "  another's 
service  has  been  hurt." 

May  we  all  keep  a  single  eye  to  the  gentle 
and  safe  guidance  of  the  Living  head  of  His 
own  Church,  earnestly  coveting  the  best  gifts, 
and  believing  that  the  gift  of  prophecy  has 
not  been  withdrawn.  Surely  did  we  wait 
upon  and  expect  it,  we  should  more  often, 
even  in  this  "degenerate  day,"  have  our  sev- 
eral, yet  harmonious,  exercises  on  behalf  of 
each  other,  and  know  distinct  messages  given 
to  the  churches. 

Rejoicing  in  the  increasing  number  of  those 
who  are  constrained  by  His  love  publicly  to 
testify  for  their  Lord — let  not  these  remarks 
be  taken  as  intended  to  curtail  the  gospel 
liberty  of  "  prophesying,"  one  by  one,  that  all 
may  learn  and  all  may  be  comforted.  But 
it  is  a  deep  source  of  the  danger  of  the  prac- 
tice alluded  to,  if  not  closely  watched,  that 
has  led  to  the  offering  them,  imperfect  as  they 
are,  trusting  that  if  there  be  anything  in  them, 
4i A  word  to  the  wise  may  be  sufficient." 

A.  B.  C. 
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Erratum. — In  the  quotation  from  Mont- 
gomery, on  page  546  of  last  number,  instead 
of  "  Strung  with  self-consuming  anguish," 
read,  Stung,  etc. 

The  Imprisonment  of  Young  Children. 
— A  Friend  in  England  calls  our  attention 
to  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Howard  As- 
sociation, London,  in  which,  among  other 
matters,  it  urges  upon  the  people  of  England 
the  repeal  of  a  law  which  requires  magistrates, 
on  committing  young  children  to  reformato- 
ries, to  send  them  to  gaol  for  a  preliminary 
period.  A  magistrate  of  Birmingham,  in  a 
letter  to  the  lord-lieutenant  of  Warwick  re- 
marks :  "  I  entirely  agree  with  you  in  de- 
nouncing the  commitment  of  little  children  to 
gaol.  Those  only  who  have  seen,  as  I  have, 
in  company  with  your  lordship,  a  little  crea- 
ture eight  or  nine  years  of  age,  crouching  in 
the  corner  of  a  cell,  sucking  his  thumb  and 
crying  for  his  mother,  can  fully  realize  what 
must  be  the  amount  of  misery  inflicted  by 
such  treatment.  But  I  am  quite  sure  that  no 
magistrate  can  order  the  imprisonment  of 
such  a  baby,  even  for  a  short  time,  without 
feeling  that  it  is  an  act  of  cruelty.  There 


are,  I  think,  very  few  cases  in  which  a  se 
tence  of  imprisonment  can  be  justified.  An 
thing  is  better  than  imprisonment." 

This  gaol  experience  [is  deemed  far  mo 
hurtful  to  girls  than  to  boys,  as  they  feel  tl| 
shame  and  degradation  in  so  much  greater  | 
degree,  and  as  it  prevents  them  from  almo 
ever  redeeming  their  character  and  gettii 
into  respectable  employment  when  it  is  know 
that  they  have  once  been  in  prison.  It  mi 
be  justly  sa^d  that  it  is  an  error  to  consid 
that  the  disgrace  and  shame  attaches  to  tl 
imprisonment,  which  is  only  the  appropria 
consequent  of  crime.  It  is  the  offence,  surel 
and  not  the  punishment  that  degrades  tl 
little  prisoner;  but  what  are  the  "  offences 
of  which  the  children  are  charged  generally! 
Says  the  Liverpool  Mercury:  "They  a 
mere  peccadilloes  which  the  children  of  tl 
middle  and  upper  classes  generally  comm 
with  impunity,  or  at  best  with  no  other  1  pe:< 
alty'  than  a  sharp  reprimand  or  prom 
'spanking.'  Whereas,  the  wretched  little  vi 
tims  cf  poverty  and  neglect  must  go  to  gai 
(sometimes  to  their  long-life  ruin)  for  stealir 
an  apple,  breaking  a  pane  of  glass,  or  slidir 
on  a  pavement.  Surely,  the  majesty  of  the  la 
and  the  terrors  of  a  gaol  are  absurdly,  ar 
even  cruelly,  inappropriate  for  these  litt 
misdeeds  of  poor  children  of  tender  years." 

The  reason  urged  in  support  of  the  pr 
liminary  imprisonment  of  young  children 
that  it  will  have  a  tendency  to  deter  reckle 
and  improvident  parents  from  throwing  the 
offspring  upon  the  public  for  support.  Bi 
this  plea  is  most  unjust;  as  the  deterrent  in 
fluences  ought  to  b9  brought  to  bear  not  c 
the  pitiable  children,  but  upon  the  guill 
parents.  It  would  be  far  more  in  accordanr 
with  the  law  of  right  to  compel  the  paren: 
to  pay  for  their  children's  support  at  the  re- 
formatories ;  or  failing  in  this,  they  would  ti 
more  properly  sent  to  gaol  than  their  n« 
glected  children. 

In  our  own  country  we  are  not  aware  thgi 
any  such  law  exists  as  regards  petty  an 
childish  offences ;  but  for  serious  crime! 
which  in  young  children  seem  to  indicat 
rather  mental  infirmity  than  malignity,  chi. 
dren  are  sometimes  sentenced  to  long  impr: 
sonment. 
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From  a  neighboring  county,  there  has 
lately  been  committed  to  the  Eastern  Peni- 
entiary  of  Pennsylvania  a  little  mulatto 
Hotel,  for  the  term  of  four  years,  for  arson 
tUhe  says  she  is  not  sure,  but  thinks  she  is 
leven  years  old,  but  she  does  not  look  to  be 
^aore  than  nine.    Her  prison  life  commenced 

nth  a  severe  attack  of  diphtheria. 
oi?|  The  present  crowded  state  of  the  Peniten 
iary,  made  it  necessary  to  place  her  in  a  cell 
dready  occupied  by  two  women.    If  these 
thjj>3  not  of  the  more  degraded  class,  their  com- 
:ia|)anionship  will  be  preferable  for  this  poor 

ittle  convict  than  separate  confinement, 
tf  This  is  only  one  of  a  class  of  cases  which 
hould  engage  the  thoughtful  attention  of 
Hj legislators.    The  proper  care  for  the  best  in 
ajerest  of  all  the  children  of  the  State,  without 
egard  to  color  or  condition,  is  one  of  the 
Jioliest  duties  of  our  citizens.    Private  and 
organized  charity  has  done,  and  is  doing, 
puch  to  seek  and  to  save  the  lost  and  wan- 
iering;  but  benevolent  as  well  as  just  and 
•ighteous  law,  properly  administered,  can  do 


nore. 


Friends'  Library,  Race  street,  above 
fifteenth. — This  excellent  library,  which  for 
orty-one  years  past  has  received  the  fostering 
are  of  Friends,  is  about  being  removed  to 
he  building  recently  erected  in  the  rear  of 
520  Race  street,  on  the  west  of  the  meeting- 
louse  property. 

This  change  will  greatly  increase  the  use- 
ulness  of  the  library,  by  making  it  so  much 
Wore  convenient.  But  the  fitting  up  of  the 
1Daew  apartment  will  draw  largely  on  the 
imited  resources  of  the  committee,  although 
tbey  promise  it  shall  be  done  without  ostenta- 
ion  or  unneccessary  outlay. 

V  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting  is  about 
urnishing  a  parlor  adjoining  the  proposed 
lew  library-room,  which,  it  is  understood, 
ief^ill  be  opened  daily  for  the  convenience  of 
Friends  in  or  visiting  the  city  ;  and  although 
;he  Library  Room  is  not  under  the  care  of 
;he  Monthly  Meeting,  yet  it  seems  very  desir- 
ibleto  have  it  open  much  more  frequently  than 
leretofore  for  the  accommodation  of  Friends 
generally,  as  well  as  those  who  may  frequent 
ihis  parlor. 

"  Of  course,  the  sum  needed  for  salaries  and 


other  expenses  will  be  greater,  and  if  we  ex- 
pect to  add  much  to  the  number  of  volumes  on 
our  shelves  or  to  supply  magazines  and  other 
suitable  periodicals  calculated  to  make  it  at- 
tractive as  a  reading-room,  it  can  be  seen  that 
greater  liberality  on  the  part  of  Friends  will 
be  requisite,  and  with  the  large  number  of 
our  members  and  others  who  can  avail  them- 
selves of  its  proffered  advantages,  they  are 
unwilling  to  doubt  an  extension  of  this  much 
needed  liberal  aid." 

It  is  hoped  that  Friends  generally,  who 
appreciate  the  great  advantage  of  having  a 
good  free  library  for  their  use,  will  kindly 
contribute  at  this  time  for  its  enlargement 
and  improvement. 

Contributions  may  be  handed  to  the  Treas- 
urer, James  Gaskill,  224  Walnut  street,  or  to 
any  of  the  Committee  of  Management: 

Edmund  Webster,  2031  Locust  street; 
Wm,  Ingram,  31  N.  Second  street;  Richard 
K.  Betts,  1511  Filbert  street;  Sarah  T.  Rog- 
ers, 1015  Vine  street ;  Jane  P.  Grahame,  N. 
E.  corner  Twslfth  and  Filbert  streets  ;  Caleb 
Clothier,  Librarian  ;  Wm.  Eyre,  111  N.  Fif- 
teenth street  ;  Geo.  Taber,  1617  Summer 
street  ;  Robert  Tilney,  1112  Mt.  Vernon 
street;  S.  Raymond  Roberts,  421  N.  Sixth 
street ;  Mordecai  Buzby,  28  South  Wharves  ; 
Jos.  M.  Truman,  Jr.,  717  Willow  street  ; 
Alfred  Moore,  22  N.  Seventh  street ;  Jacob 
M.  Ellis,  Clerk,  325  Walnut  street. 


DIED. 

MORGAN. — On  the  13th  of  Ninth  month,  1876, 
near  Richmond,  Ind.,  Margaret  H.  Morgan,  wife  of 
Nathan  Morgan,  Sr.,  in  the  78th  year  of  her  age  ; 
an  Elder  of  White  Water  Monthly  Meeting. 

u  Let  her  own  works  praise  her  in  the  gates." 

UNDERWOOD— On  the  4th  of  Ninth  month, 
1876,  Jesse  Underwood,  in  the  62d  year  of  his  age  ; 
a  member  of  Bald  Eagle  Preparative  and  Centre 
Monthly  Meeting,  Centre  county,  Pa. 

The  summons  came  to  him  suddenly.  He  at- 
tended Centre  Quarterly  Meeting  on  the  day  of  his 
death  ;  came  home  in  the  evening  and  retired  to 
bed  in  apparently  good  health,  but  shortly  after 
passed  away. 

WAY. — On  the  6th  of  Tenth  month,  1876,  of  con- 
gestion of  the  brain,  Caleb  C.  Way,  in  the  43d  year 
of  his  age  ;  a  member  and  minister  of  Centre  Monthly 
Meeting,  Centre  co.,  Pa.  7  he  meeting  and  neighbor- 
hood will  greatly  feel  bis  loss.  Much  of  his  time  of 
late  was  spent  in  the  cause  of  his  Master.  His  remains 
were  taken  to  the  meeting-bouse,  where  a  large 
number  convened  and  many  testimonies  were  borne 
to  his  worth,  both  by  those  of  his  own  and  other 
societies. 

Centre  Monthly  Meeting  has  in  a  little  over  one 
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month  lost  two  of  its  principal  pillars.  Who  shall 
arise  in  their  stead,  or  upon  whom  shall  their  man- 
tles fall  ? 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
CENTENNIAL  NOTES. 
No.  22. 

TRIBUTE  FROM  THE  LAND  OF  THE  WHITE  ELEPHANT. 

About  the  middle  of  the  Tenth  mo.  it  is 
announced  that  the  long  delayed  contribution 
from  Siam  to  the  Centennial  has  arrived,  and 
that  it  has  been  presented  by  the  authorities 
of  the  Kingdom  of  the  White  Elephant  to 
the  United  States  Government.  It  is  truly 
the  eleventh  hour  of  the  great  fair,  but  the 
tribute  of  the  farthest  Ind  has  a  place  as- 
signed it  amid  the  naval  exhibits  in  the 
United  States  Government  Building,  and  we 
direct  our  course  toward  the  point  indicated. 

We  learn  that  this  collection,  which  was 
made  during  the  past  few  years  by  J.  H. 
Chandler,  an  American  who  has  resided  for 
twenty-seven  years  in  Siam,  serving  as  pri- 
vate secretary  to  the  second  King,  was  de- 
layed through  some  trouble  with  the  consul 
at  Bangkok.  The  exhibits  are  accordingly 
too  late  to  properly  form  a  part  of  the  Ex- 
position, though  we  may  observe  them  just  as 
well  as  if  they  did,  as  they  will  not  be  re- 
moved to  Washington  until  after  the  10th  of 
Eleventh  month.  J.  H.  Chandler  is  now 
engaged  in  translating  the  Siamese  catalogue 
into  Eoglish,  and  he  is  assisted  in  his  work 
by  Dr.  Smith,  for  many  years  engaged  as 
missionary  in  Siam.  It  is  gratifying  to  learn 
that,  though  some  of  the  goods  have  been 
boxed  up  for  nearly  two  years,  they  are  mostly 
in  good  order. 

The  display  was  contained  in  218  cases, 
and  consists  of  curious  models  of  dwelling- 
houses,  native  temples  and  palaces  in  minia- 
ture ;  farming  implements  of  the  rudest  kind, 
including  ploughs  made  of  the  forked  bran- 
ches of  trees  ;  hideous  looking  masks,  used  in 
dances  and  other  social  entertainments  of  the 
Siamese ;  musical  instruments  of  a  most 
barbarous  character  ;  matting,  native  woods, 
skins  of  wild  animals,  and  agricultural  pro- 
ducts ;  canoes,  ships,  and  specimens  of  the 
national  costume,  native  carts  and  many 
other  articles  of  use  or  ornament. 

As  yet  we  have  no  catalogue  to  direct  ob- 
servation, but  we  find  the  articles  so  neatly 
arranged  and  similar  enough  to  the  contribu- 
tions of  kindred  nations,  to  give  a  fair  chance 
of  recognition,  though  one  must  guess  the 
meaning  of  many  of  them. 

I  first  give  my  attention  to  a  case  contain- 
ing silver-gilt  articles  in  the  Indian  style, 
but  inferior  in  workmanship.  They  are  all 
of  the  same  general  character,  gold  figures 
with  a  background  of  dark  blue.    There  is  a 


tea-pot,  several  bowls  with  stems,  and  a  f  n 
other  vessels  of  honor.    Here  is  an  ottom  i 
richly  embroidered  in.gold  at  the  ends,  a 
several  hats  of  woven  reed,  with  ventilati  ;  f 
apparatus,  intended  for  the  use  of  Europea:  ,  [ 
who  are  not  supposed  to  be  able  to  endure  t  ) 
terrible  tropic  heat  of  the  country.  Th 
are  shaped  so  as  to  leave  space  for  an  i 
chamber  above  the  head,  to  shade  the  fa.  J 
and  still  more,  to  protect  the  back  of  \A 
neck,  and  are  finished  by  a  covering  of  wh  >  f 
cotton  cloth. 

A  gilded  life-size  bust  of  the  late  suprei  > 
king  comes  next  in  order.    I  thought  the  fi  \ 
rather  benevolent  and  not  stupid  in  expr  ■ 
sion  ;  the  back  of  the  head  rather  broad,  \  ; 
the  temples  narrow,  and  shaven  except  up 
the  top,  according  to  the  approved  fashion  * 
the  land  ;  the  large  ears  projecting  remarl 
bly ;  the  eyes  not  inclined  toward  the  no  , 
but  rather  slanting  the  other  way,  and  t  i 
mouth  large  and  full,  but  well  formed,  a 
not  coarse  in  expression.    The  Lord  of  t  ; 
White  Elephant  wears  the  European  dress  ; 
seems,  and  decorates  his  breast  with  gild  1 
symbols  of  honor,  like  any  Christian  pot*  f 
tate. 

As  I  look,  the  gilded  shield  which  is  det  • 
rated  with  the  royal  arms  of  Siam  is  raisi  1 
aloft,  and  we  are  permitted  to  examine  !, 
without  at  all  understanding  its  significant 
A  three-headed  white  elephant  occupies  t  \ 
centre,  and  on  either  side  two  rampant  I  ■ 
nine  creatures  keep  guard  evermore.  Abe  i 
the  white  elephant  soars  what  might  be 
pointed  temple,  but  what  I  take  to  be  t  * 
kingly  crown,  with  a  pyramidal  paint  i 
either  side  of  it. 

A  large  embroidered  fan  with  a  finely  eamt 
handle  of  ivory  bears  the  same,  or  nea  r 
the  same  representation  on  its  face,  am  t 
handsome  lacquered  dish  has  the  essent 
portions  of  the  national  symbols  inlaid  urit 
it  with  mother  of  pearl. 

And  here  we  may  pause  to  inquire  in r 
the  white  elephant  is  so  much  reverenced  r 
Buddhists. 

Says  Sir  John  Bowring:  "  It  is  becai|? 
it  is  believed  that  Buddha,  the  divine  emai  - 
tion  from  the  Deity,  must  necessarily,  in  i 
multitudinous  metamorphoses  or  transn  - 
sions  through  all  existences,  and  throu  i 
millions  of  jeons,  delights  to  abide  for  so  i 
time  in  that  grand  incarnation  of  pur  7 
which  is  represented  by  the  white  elepha  . 
While  the  bronzes  teach  that  there  is  no  sjfe 
in  the  heavens  above,  or  the  earth  below,  r 
the  waters  under  the  earth,  which  is  not  >  - 
ited  in  the  peregrinations  of  the  divinity  I- 
whose  every  stage  or  step  is  toward  puriti  • 
tion — they  hold  that  his  tarrying  may  b 
longer  in  the  white  elephant  than  in  air 
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f(  Dther  abode,  and  that  in  the  possession  of  the 
sacred  creature,  they  may  possess  the  pres- 
ence of  Buddha  himself.  It  is  known  that 
tit  :he  Cingalese  have  been  kept  in  subjection 
ai^y  the  belief  that  their  rulers  have  a  tooth  of 
t  Buddha  in  the  temple  of  Kandy,  and  that  on 
\  various  tracts  of  the  East,  impressions  of  the 
ufdot  of  Buddha  are  reverenced  and  are  the 
!a(  objects  of  weary  pilgrimages  to  places  which 
t  jan  only  be  reached  with  difficulty  ;  but  with 
iiiihe  white  elephant  some  vague  notions  of  a 
rital  Buddha  are  associated,  and  there  can 
type  no  doubt  that  the  marvelous  sagacity  of 
fa  ;he  creature  has  served  to  strengthen  their 
mi  religious  prejudices.  Siamese  are  known  to 
d  whisper  their  secrets  into  an  elephant's  ear, 
ipiind  to  ask  a  solution  of  their  perplexities  by 

0  lome  sign  or  movement.  And  most  assur- 
edly there  is  more  sense  and  reason  in  the 
]o  worship  of  an  intelligent  brute  than  in  that 
jpf  stocks  and  stones,  the  work  of  men's 
viands." 

'I  The  same  author  tells  us  that  if  a  white 
jjjlephant  is  captured  in  the  forest,  he  is  con- 
ducted by  his  captors  to  the  city  in  great 
,t{j3omp.    A  grand  mansion  is  prepared  for  his 

reception,  nobles  are  appointed  to  be  his 
|e(3ustodians,  the  walls  of  his  apartments  are 
tji  pain  ted  to  represent  forests,  in  order  to  re- 
,e  mind  him  of  his  native  forests  and  to  console 
D(tiim  for  his  captivity,  and  he  is  frequently 
t  ;aken  on  walks  about  the  capital,  escorted  by 
jjOausic  and  caparisoned  by  costly  vestments, 
do  Bis  image  is  the  badge  of  distinction  and  of 
)e  nationality,  appearing  on  royal  flags  and 
.(peals,  medals  and  money.  As  the  cross  to 
,Lhe  Christian  and  the  crescent  to  the  Turk, 

30  is  the  white  elephant  to  the  Siamese. 
rv  The  fan  lies  upon  a  jointed  bed  of  crim- 
son silk,  stuffed  with  cotton,  not  more  than 
nd an  inch  and  a  half  thick,  and  only  large 
]ti enough  to  accommodate  the  dwarfed  body  of 
]pa  Siamese,  and  furnished  with  a  solid  little 

pillow.  The  whole  thing  might  be  rolled  up 
wand  carried  away  under  the  arm  of  the 
j  occupant.    The  specimens  of  textile  fabrics 

in  silk,  cotton  and  wool  resemble  the  Turkish 
aland  the  Indian  goods,  but  are  far  inferior  in 
al  beauty.  The  silk  is  the  best, 
jl  A  most  interesting  part  of  the  exhibit  is 
ffl  that  devoted  to  the  models  of  houses  and 
H1  boats,  such  as  are  found  upon  the  rivers. 

Bangkok,  the  capital  city  of  Siam,  is  situ- 
ated at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  at  the 
almouth  of  the  Meinam  river.    It  has  been 

styled  the   "Venice  of  the  East,"  as  its 

1  thoroughfares  are  simply  intersecting  canals 
'fand  branches  of  the  river.  There  are  some 
(  narrow  paths,  and  the  King  has  recently 
J  built  a  long  stretch  of  road  as  a  drive.    It  is 

stated  that  when  the  capital  was  first,  moved 
^  here,  in  1769,  the  cholera  was  so  destructive 


that  one  of  the  kings  ordained  that  the  peo- 
ple should  build  their  houses  on  the  river 
itself,  instead  of  upon  the  banks  as  hitherto. 
Thus  greater  cleanliness  and  ventilation  ia 
secured,  and  the  city  is  much  more  healthful 
than  of  yore.  We  have  here  models  of  the 
floating  house.  It  is  built  of  bamboo,  covered 
on  the  roof  and  sides  with  neatly  arranged 
over  lapping  layers  of  the  leaf  of  the  Atap- 
palm,  woven  together  with  ratan.  It  is 
firmly  fixed  to  a  raft  of  several  layers  of 
bamboo  sticks.  The  little  one  storied  ark, 
with  its  over-hanging  roof  and  veranda,  is 
now  ready  for  its  aquatic  existence.  There 
are  said  to  be  only  two  apartments,  one  for 
the  men  and  one  for  the  women  of  the  house- 
hold. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  now  a9  many 
as  12,000  of  these  floating  houses  in  Bang- 
kok, and  they  extend  for  several  miles  along 
the  river,  four  or  six  deep,  chained  to  each 
other  and  to  the  shore.  Each  raft  is  secure  ! 
by  ratan  ropes  to  a  pole  driven  into  the 
muddy  bottom,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  per- 
mit it  (the  raft)  to  rise  and  fall  with  the  tide. 

Dwellings  which  do  not  rest  upon  the 
bosom  of  the  pulsating  waters,  often  stand  on 
stilts,  and  are  reached  by  ladders.  This 
arrangement  is  desirable,  since  the  rivers 
often  overflow  their  banks  during  the  rainy 
season,  and  the  dwellings  are  not  only  safer 
from  invasion  by  the  waters,  but  are  more 
secure  from  human  or  brute  enemies.  The 
immense  serpent  skin  which  lies  yet  unfolded 
upon  the  table  is  suggestive  of  hideous  poesi« 
bilities. 

The  boats  which  are  exhibited  suggest  the 
gondolas  of  Venice,  but  have  not  the  high, 
sharp  metallic  prow,  and  some  of  them  are 
elegantly  gilded  and  ornamented  with  carv- 
ings. Of  course,  boats  are  the  customary 
means  of  conveyance  for  the  amphibious 
people.  Neither  horses  nor  carriages  are 
used,  except  about  the  King's  palaces  ;  but 
every  household  must  have  its  boat.  The 
children  are  early  taught  and  trained  to- 
manage  it  with  dexterity,  and  men  and  wo- 
men are  equally  accustomed  to  the  use  of  the 
oar,  the  paddle,  and  the  rodder.  "  From  the 
most  miserable  skiff,  which  seems  scarcely 
large  enough  to  hold  a  dog,  to  the  magnifi- 
cently adorned  barge  which  is  honored  with 
the  presence  of  royalty,  from  the  shabbiest 
canoe,  hewn  out  of  the  small  trunk  of  a  tree* 
from  the  jungle,  up  to  the  roofed  and  cur- 
tained, the  carved  and  gilded  bark  of  the 
nobles — every  rank  has  its  boats  plying  in 
endless  activity,  night  and  day,  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  Meinam  waters."* 

The  strange  looking  masks,  with  their 


*  From  Vincent's  Land  of  the  White  Elephant. 
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towering,  pagoda-like,  gilded  tops,  and  the 
rude  instruments  of  music,  suggest  the  dra- 
matic or  scenic  efforts  of  a  barbarous  people. 
These  are  said  to  be  of  a  grossly  indelicate 
character,  and  the  hideous  masks  would  be 
tin  indication  of  the  style  of  performances. 
The  Siamese  are  fond  of  music  and  the 
-drama,  such  as  it  is. 

We  look  curiously  at  the  array  of  what 
might  suggest  two-handled  fans,  which  are 
suspended  over  our  heads.  They  are  oval 
discs  of  leather,  perforated  in  such  a  way  as 
to  give  the  rude  outlines  of  mythological 
creatures,  and  a  confused  scenery.  These,  we 
find,  are  intended  to  form  shadow  pictures. 
A  large  white  screen  is  suspended  in  front  of 
an  audience,  and  the  manager  of  the  show 
waves  this  fan-like  instrument  before  a  bright 
light,  which  projects  a  shadow  upon  the  white 
surface.  Mythological  subjects  are  often 
illustrated  in  this  manner. 

One  saddle  and  other  equestrian  trappings 
are  of  sufficient  richness  to  be  appropriate  to 
royal  uses.  But  it  is  stated  that  the  Supreme 
King  ride3  in  a  barouche  drawn  by  six  horses, 
with  liveried  postillions,  and  attended  by 
gorgeous  out  riders  and  a  mounted  escort  of 
the  royal  guard. 

A  pagoda  like  gilded  chariot,  with  a  lofty 
throne-like  seat,  is  intended  to  be  used  on 
state  occasions,  at  coronations  and  other 
ceremonies  of  rare  occurrence.  This,  I  think, 
is  intended  to  be  drawn  by  men,  and  re 
minded  me  of  some  representations  of  the  car 
of  Juggernaut  which  I  have  seen. 

As  [  stood  inquiringly  among  these  curiosi 
ties  from  far  off  Siam,  a  little  dark  gentle 
man  near  me,  who  is  addressed  by  those 
around  him  as  Dr.  Smith,  attracts  my  atten 
tion. 

Seeing  my  puzzled  interest  in  the  articles 
around  me,  he  kindly  volunteers  information 
on  several  points,    fie  has  been  engaged  in 
translating  the  catalogue  of  the  exhibit  into 
English,  and  having  been  so  long  resident  in 
Siam  is  very  familiar  with  that  land  and  its 
people.    In  reply  to  my  questioning  he  then 
speaks  of  his  work  among  the  disciples  of 
the  Buddha.    I  inquired  if  he  had  any  faith 
that  in  the  future  Christianity  will  replace 
Buddhism   in  Eastern  Asia.    He  replied 
with  enthusiasm,  "  Either  one  of  two  things 
Christianity  and  the  moral  principles  under 
lying  it — the  sense  of  responsibility  to  God — 
must  be  accepted  in  these  lands,  or  the  pres 
ent  people  will  be  exterminated  by  stronger 
and  wiser  races."    "  But,"  I  ask,  "  were  not 
the  moral  principles  of  the  original  Buddhist 
faith  of  great  excellence?    Did  not  the  great 
Indian  reformer  call  men  to  purity  of  life,  to 
brotherhood,  and  to  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  authority  of  the  spirit  of  Divine  Wis- 
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dom  and  Goodness  which  was  manifested 
the  seeking  soul  ?'[    "The  Buddha,"  repl 
the  missionary,  "  in  his  protest  against  i 
revolting   features   of  Brahminism,  in 
vehement  overthrow  of  false  gods,  neglec 
to  teach  mankind  the  central  idea  of  God 
and  without  a  supreme  deity  asknowledg 
and  worshipped,  humanity  sinks  almost  U  i 
level  with  brute  existence.    The  Brahmini 
faith,  with  its  cruel  immolations,  its  idolati 
and  its  castes,  is  superior  in  that  it  ackno 
edges  a  personal  God." 

Then  he  fell  into  a  conversational  strair 
told  me  how  he  studied  for  the  Baptist  m 
istry  in  this  city  thirty  years  ago — was 
member  of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  and  h  Vf 
gone  away  to  his  work  in  the  East  Ind' 
carrying  with  him  delightful  memories 
kind  friends  and  of  revered  religious  tea* 
ers,   interwoven  with   his  recollections 
Philadelphia.    "  But  they  are  all  gone  nc 
not  one  remains  of  those  who  made  Philad  -I 
phia  a  hallowed  place  to  me,"    At  this  po  it 
his  attention  was  called  elsewhere,  and  J 
was  left  to  muse  over  what  he  had  told  r  . 

"  Life's  many  folded  mystery  "   is  r 
around  us,  and  vainly  the  human  soul  seej 
to  comprehend  the  way  of  the  Most  Hiji . 
As  easily  may  we  "  weigh  the  weight  of  \ 
fire,  or  measure  the  blast  of  wind,  or  c 
again  the  day  that  is  past."* 

The  musical  words  of  our  own  belo\ 
poet  sage  come  back  to  memory.    The  sa 
Spirit  of  Wisdom  that  inspired  the  seer 
Israel,  that  gave  life  to  the  teachings  of  w< 
men  of  India  and  of  China,  still  condescer 
to  unfold  wondrous  things  to  the  attenti 
mind  ;  and  there  appears  to  be  no  progr 
sion,  no  vital  humane  civilization  for  tl 
part  of  mankind  that  is  content  to  dwellt 
the  past,  to  substitute  "  authority  for  trut 
j-  "  I  know  what  Indian  Kreeshna  saith, 
And  what  of  life  and  what  of  death 
The  demon  taught  to  Socrates  ; 
And  what,  beneath  his  garden  trees, 
Slow  pacing  with  a  dream-like  tread, 
The  solemn-thoughted  Plato  said  : 
Nor  lack  I  tokens,  great  or  small, 
Of  God's  clear  light  in  each  and  all, 
While  holding  with  more  dear  regard 
The  scroll  of  Hebrew  seer  and  bard, 
The  starry  pages  promise-lit 
With  Christ's  evangel  over-writ, 
Thy  miracle  of  life  and  death, 
0  holy  one  of  Nazareth  1" 

"  I  turn  from  Fancy's  cloud-built  scheme, 
Dark  creed  and  mournful  eastern  dream 
Of  power,  impersonal  and  cold, 
Controlling  all,  itself  controlled, 
Maker  and  slave  of  iron  laws, 
Alike  the  subject  and  the  cause  ; 
Prom  vain  philosophies,  that  try 

*  2  Esdras,  Chapter  iv. 
f  Whittier's  "  Questions  of  Life." 
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The  seven-fold  gates  of  mystery, 
And,  baffled  ever,  babble  still 
Word-prodigal  of  fate  and  will ; 
From  nature  and  her  mockery,  art, 
And  book  and  speech  of  men  apart 
To  the  still  witness  in  my  heart  ; 
With  reverence  waiting  to  behold 
His  Avatar  of  love  untold 
The  Eternal  Beauty  new  and  old  !'; 


S.  R. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

PHILADELPHIA  FIRST-DAY  SCHOOL  ASSO- 
CIATION. 

The  ninth  annual  meeting  of  this  body  was 
a)]leld  in  Race  Street  Meeting  house,  Tenth 

10.  17th,  occupying  two  sessions.    The  at- 

mdance  was  good,  more  of  the  business  men 
difngaged   in   First-day  School  work  beiDg 

resent,  and  taking  part  in  the  exercises, 
than  we  are  accustomed  to  see  on  such  occa- 

ons. 

The  reports  from  the  various  unions,  and 
id  ^dividual  schools  not  embraced  in  the 
winions,  were  full  and  mainly  satisfactory. 

orae  discouragement  from  local  causes, 
nbostly  the  apathy  or  indifference  of  members, 
em  a  few  of  the  schools  was  mentioned,  but 
een  the  whole  the  aspect  is  favorable,  and  the 
[progress  of  the  work  steady  and  encouraging. 

'eachers'  meetings  are  increasing  in  favor, 
c|nd  acknowledged  as  great  helps  wherever 

ley  are  regularly  held. 
There  is  also  felt  to  be,  among  the  scholars, 
iatj  growing  taste  for  pure  and  healthful  litera- 

xre,  which  it  is  believed  the  great  care  exer- 
wiiised  in  the  selection  of  books  for  our  libraries 

i  promoting. 
The  good  that  must  result  from  the  watch- 
ful interest  which  the  First-day  School  exer- 
cises over  the  minds  of  the  scholars  was 

rought  prominently  into  view,  and  future 
itljenerations,  it  was  believed,  would  be  greatly 

lest  thereby. 

f  As  to  discouragements,  we  must  not  con- 
ider  them  out  of  place,"  remarked  one 
peaker,  "  they  are  like  the  clouds  that  over- 
hadow  the  outward  sky  from  which  descends 
he  refreshing  rain."  The  importance  of 
ndividual  effort  was  insisted  upon,  and 
nstances  cited  where  it  had  been  the  means 
>f  reviving  schools  that  were  ready  to  dis- 
bud. 

The  attention  of  the  Association  was  called 
o  the  consideration  of  the  propriety  of  intro- 
lucing  into  our  schools  special  subjects  for 
iertain  days,  such  as  temperance,  peace, 
-rbitration,  honesty  and  truthfulness  ;  one  of 
hese  to  be  made  the  prominent  idea  in  the 
watchwords,  poems  and  lessons  for  the  day. 
n  this  way,  it  was  argued,  our  children  could 
>e  made  acquainted  with  the  testimonies  of 
he  religious  society,  and  get  a  better  under- 


standing of  the  groundwork  of  our  profession. 

From  all  the  reports  there  came  up  livin;; 
testimony  to  the  importance  of  First-day 
School  labor,  and  its  influence  for  good  over 
the  meetings  when  it  has  been  taken  hold 
of  and  carried  on  with  earnest,  determined 
effort. 

Unity  of  purpose  and  deep  religious  feeling 
characterized  the  meetings. 

The  annual  report,  forwarded  to  the  Gen- 
eral Conference,  will  be  given  next  week. 

THE  NINTH  ANNUAL  SESSION  OF  THE  FIRST- 
DAY  SCHOOL  GENERAL  CONFERENCE. 

This  is  a  deliberative  body,  made  up  i 
delegates  from  the  Associations  for  the  pro- 
motion of  First-day  Schools  within  the 
limits  of  each  of  the  Yearly  Meetings,  and 
of  Friends  interested  in  First-day  Schools, 
from  all  parts  of  our  country  and  Canada, 
who  meet  to  consider  the  wants  and  capabili- 
ties of  the  work  in  which  they  are  engaged, 
and  the  best  means  of  increasing  its  useful- 
ness. 

A  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee 
was  held  on  the  evening  of  the  18th,  to  pre- 
pare business  for  the  conference.  The  at- 
tendance was  not  large,  though  members 
from  all  the  associations  were  present.  Several 
regrets  from  those  of  the  committee  not  able 
to  be  present  were  read. 

The  regular  sessions  of  the  conference 
opened  at  10  o'clock  on  Fifth-day,  the  19th 
inst,  in  Race  Street  Meeting-house,  and  con- 
tinued two  days.  In  the  absence  of  the 
clerk,  Benjamin  Chase,  Clement  M.  Biddle 
was  appointed  for  the  session.  The  assistant 
clerk,  Mercy  J.  Griffith,  was  present.  The 
number  of  delegates  answering  to  their  names 
was  large.  The  order  of  business,  adopted 
by  the  Executive  Committee,  was  as  follow-  \ 
The  morning  sessions  to  commence  at  10 
and  close  at  12  o'clock,  the  afternoon  ses- 
sions to  begin  at  2  and  close  at  4  P.  M. 
After  the  reading  of  each  report  and  the 
remarks  that  followed,  the  subject  most 
prominently  brought  forward  in  the  report  to 
be  made  the  topic  for  consideration,  to  which 
the  attention  of  the  conference  was  especially 
to  be  given. 

The  report  from  Baltimore  Association  was 
read  at  the  first  session.  As  the  proceedings 
of  the  conference  will  be  printed  in  full  in 
pamphlet  form,  or  as  a  supplement  to  Skit- 
tered Seeds,  it  is  not  necessary  in  this  sum- 
mary to  enter  i*Eto  any  of  the  details.  The 
subject  for  coneideration  brought  promi- 
nently beforo  the  meeting  by  this  report  was 
embraced  in  the  following  query,  What 
influence  has  the  establishment  of  Firet  day 
Schools  exerted  on  our  religious  meetirgs  ? 
A  free  interchange  of  views  on  this  subject 
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established  the  fact  that  wherever  schools 
have  been  organized,  and  the  work  earnestly 
prosecuted,  the  influence  on  the  meetings  has 
been  beneficial.  Many  have  been  called  into 
more  active  service  in  the  church,  and  "  the 
mouths  of  those  heretofore  dumb  have  been 
opened "  through  its  instrumentality.  The 
attendance  of  religious  meetings  has  also 
been  increased. 

At  the  afternoon  session  the  delegates 
offered  the  names  of  J.  William  Hutchinson, 
of  Baltimore  Association,  and  Annie  Caley, 
of  Philadelphia  Association,  for  clerks,  and 
Emmor  Roberts,  of  the  latter  Association, 
for  treasurer,  which  were  united  with,  and 
they  appointed  to  the  service. 

The  report  of  Philadelphia  Association 
was  theu  read,  which  called  forth  remarks 
from  several,  among  whom  was  Charles 
Thompson,  a  Friend  from  Manchester,  Eng. 
land.  He  said,  in  substance,  he  was  glad  to 
hear  that  report  and  to  find  that  the  atten- 
tion of  the  conference  had  been  called  to  the 
advantage  of  giving  special  prominence  to 
the  great  moral  questions  of  the  day  as  a 
part  of  First-day  School  instruction.  In  his 
contact  with  the  people  of  this  land  he  had 
been  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  incul- 
cating truth  and  honesty,  his  only  fear  for 
the  future  of  this  country  is  the  want  of  these 
things.  He  gave  an  interesting  statement  of 
the  work  among  the  poor  of  Manchester, 
Bristol,  Birmingham  and  London,  entered 
into  by  Friends.  Of  Birmingham,  he  said 
there  had  been  gathered  a  school  numbering 
one  thousand  persons  and  a  meeting,  which 
is  semi-Quaker,  established. 

Referring  to  a  passage  in  the  report,  he 
said  we  ought  not  to  be  discouraged  if  our 
members  do  make  good  churchmen,  what 
we  want  is  to  make  scholars  of  sound  morals. 
The  schools  in  England  are  generally  for  the 
neglected  classes.  They  did  not  succeed  very 
well  until  we  went  into  the  streets  and  gath- 
ered them  in.  Some  have  introduced  singing 
hymns  and  formal  offerings  of  prayer.  Dr. 
Warrington,  of  the  other  branch  of  Friends, 
expressed  the  gratification  it  afforded  him  to 
be  present,  and  encouraged  workers  to  main- 
tain the  distinctive  features  of  Friends  in 
conducting  schools,  believing  greater  good 
would  result  therefrom  than  by  copying  after 
the  practices  of  ©ther  denominations. 

The  question,  In  what  way  can  the 
First-day  School  best  promote  temperance, 
peace,  arbitration  and  integrity  ?  brought  up 
in  the  report  from  Philadelphia,  was  con- 
sidered at  this  time,  and  the  advantage  of 
making  these  great  questions  special  subjects, 
on  days  set  apart  for  their  consideration,  in 
all  our  schools,  as  has  already  been  done  in 
a  few,  was  dwelt  upon  by  several  earnest 


laborers  in  the  cause.  A  new  Executi 
Committee  was  appointed  at  this  meetin 
On  Sixth-day  morning  the  conference  m 
at  the  hour  named.  The  attendance  n 
so  large  as  the  day  before,  owing  to  t 
necessity  of  many  having  to  return  to  the 
homes  in  the  country,  but  we  were  gratifi 
to  see  so  many  of  the  active  business  men 
our  city  giving  their  time  and  influence 
the  affairs  of  the  conference.  It  assur 
permanence  and  active  effort  to  the  cause 
First-day  Schools. 

The  report  from  Indiana  Association  w 
the  first  to  claim  attention.  The  opening 
Illinois  Yearly  Meeting,  and  the  formath 
of  an  Association  within  its  limits,  was  giv 
as  a  reason  for  the  reduction  in  the  l  umb 
of  schools.  There  were  but  few  reporte 
yet  the  subject  is  felt  to  be  important,  and 
desire  manifested  to  continue  in  the  go( 
work.  Surprise  was  expressed  by  some  th 
there  are  not  more  schools  in  Indiana ;  tb 
was  met  by  the  information  that  the  ma 
body  of  Friends  in  that  State  is  not  of  ov 
membership.  It  was  believed  the  few  a 
doing  what  they  can  in  this  matter. 

The  report  from  Ohio  Association  w? 
next  read,  also  an  essay  forwarded  with  tli 
report.  The  subject  of  First  day  Scho 
literature,  introduced  by  fehe  essay,  was  mao 
the  order  for  the  remainder  of  the  session. 

The  great  need  felt  for  text  books,  leafle 
and  question  cards,  as  well  as  books  for  tl 
libraries,  was  made  prominent,  and  whi 
some,  who  gave  in  their  own  experience 
were  able  to  interest  their  scholars  withoi 
much  dependence  on  these  helps,  there  we 
others  who  could  not  succeed  without  tes 
books.  All  were  exhorted  to  look  to  tl 
great  source  of  spiritual  help  for  the  unfol 
ings  of  truth  and  make  it  their  chief  rei 
ance. 

The  afternoon  session  was  occupied  wit 
the  reading  of  the  report  from  Illinois  Ass 
ciation,  and  the  statistics  of  the  schools  € 
tablished  within  the  limits  of  Gennese 
Yearly  Meeting. 

After  the  other  business  was  concluded  a 
essay,  entitled  Whither  are  we  Drifting  ?  fc 
warded  with  the  report  from  Philadelphi 
was  read. 

All  the  sessions  were  marked  by  gre; 
unity  and  earnest  efforts  to  promote  the  we 
fare  of  the  schools.  Bringing  forward  que 
tions  to  be  considered  and  deliberated  upc 
was  an  improvement  over  the  old  desultor 
way  of  the  past ;  the  only  drawback  beii 
the  want  of  courtesy,  and  of  a  proper  regai 
for  the  rights  of  others,  manifested  in  tl 
lengthy  discourses  of  a  few  of  the  speaker 
who  thus  closed  the  way  for  other  exercist 
minds.    It  is.  a  great  favor  to  be  able 
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impress  one's  thoughts  in  clear  and  concise 
tiopguage,  and  should  be  labored  for  by  all 

no  attempt  to  speak  in  a  public  meeting. 

After  a  precious  waiting,  in  a  silence  that 
t|ve  evidence  of  the  Father's  presence,  the 
inference  adjourned  to  meet  at  Baltimore  in 
ftaird  mo.,  1878,  the  day  to  be  fixed  by  the 

xecutive  Committee.  L.  J.  R, 

e 

lirj  Selected. 

LIFE  A  STOCKING. 

The  supper  is  over,  the  hearth  is  swept, 
And  in  the  wood  fire3  glow  ; 
J  (iThe  children  cluster  to  hear  a  tale 
Of  that  time  so  long  ago. 

IFC  When  grandmama's  hair  was  golden-brown, 
And  the  warm  blood  came  and  went 
O'er  the  face  that  was  scarcely  sweeter  then 
Than  now  in  its  rich  content. 

Tbe  face  is  wrinkled  and  care-worn  now, 
Jjjji    And  the  golden  hair  is  gray  ; 
'  But  the  light  that  shone  in  the  young  girl's  eyes 
Has  never  gone  away. 

And  the  needles  catch  the  fire's  bright  light 
As  in  and  out  they  go, 
AlfWith  the  clicking  noise  that  grandma  loves- 
Shaping  the  stocking  toe. 

N^And  the  waiting  children  love  it  too  ; 
For  they  know  the  stocking's  song 
Brings  many  a  tale  to  grandma's  mind 
Which  they  shall  here  ere  long. 


But  it  brings  no  stories  of  olden  times 
To  grandma's  heart  to-night ; 

Only  a  sermon,  quaint  and  short, 
Is  sung  by  the  needles  bright. 


.1  Life  is  a  stocking,"  grandma  says, 
And  yours  is  just  begun  ; 
But  I  am  knitting  the  toe  of  mine, 
And  my  work  is  almost  done. 

With  merry  hearts  we  begin  to  knit, 
And  the  ribbing  is  almost  play, 
)1(  Some  are  gay-colored,  and  some  are  white, 
And  some  are  ashen  gray. 

But  more  are  made  of  many  a  hue 

With  many  a  stitch  set  wrong, 
Anri  many  a  row  to  be  sadly  ripped, 

Ere  the  whole  is  fair  and  strong. 

There  are  long,  plain  spaces  without  a  break 

That  in  youth  are  hard  to  bear; 
And  many  a  weary  tear  is  dropped 

As  we  fasten  the  heel  with  care. 

But  the  saddest,  happiest  time  is  that 
Which  we  court  and  yet  would  shun, 

When  our  Heavenly  Father  breaks  the  thread 
And  says  the  work  is  done. 

The  children  come  to  say  good-night, 
With  tears  in  their  bright,  young  eyes  ; 

While  in  grandma's  lap,  with  a  broken  thread, 
The  finished  stocking  lies. 


Prom  the  Independent. 
AN    AUTUMN  SONG. 

BY  MARY  W.  PRESCOTT. 

Oh  !  sweet  is  the  spring,  with  its  violet, 
And  the  turf  where  patient  roots  are  set, 


And  the  showers  which  tender  petals  wet; 
But  something  there  is  far  sweeter  yet. 

And  dear  is  the  summer,  overgrown 
With  dewy  roses,  and  thickly  sown 
With  the  purple  thistle,  overblown; 
But  there's  something  sweeter  yet,  I  own. 

After  the  harvest  is  bound  in  sheaves, 
After  the  swallow  deserts  the  eaves, 
The  sweetest  spell  that  tbe  whole  worlds  weaves 
Lurks  in  the  flushing  maple  leaves. 
Newburyport,  Mass. 


ALCOHOL  AS  A  MEDICI  M:. 

There  is  a  large  and  increasing  number  of 
physicians  in  this  country  who  entirely  discard 
alcohol  from  their  prescriptions,  while  there 
are  thousands  more  who  bind  themselves  by 
no  positive  rule.  In  England  the  tubject 
has  been  submitted  to  the  test  of  experiment. 
A  "Temperance  Hospital"  was  opened  in 
London  in  1873,  the  rule  in  which  is  that 
alcohol  is  not  to  be  prescribed.  Latterly 
even  alcoholic  tinctures  have  been  ruled  out. 
At  the  opening  the  power  of  prescribing  alco- 
hol as  a  drug  was  reserved  to  the  visiting 
medical  staff,  but  it  is  stated  that  only  in  one 
instance  has  this  permission  been  used.  Up 
to  the  end  of  April  the  number  of  in  door 
patients  received  was  325,  of  whom  135  were 
discharged  cured  and  121  relieved,  and  18 
had  died.  The  out-door  patients  numbered 
2,906,  and  the  ratio  of  cured  and  relieved 
(about  80  per  cent.)  was  the  same.  These 
data  are  very  imperfect,  since  the  character 
of  the  diseases  treated  is  not  given,  and  every 
one  knows  that  there  are  diseases  in  which  no 
practitioner  would  prescribe  alcohol  in  any 
form.  As  remarked  above,  the  census  of 
American  physicians  would  show  a  large  ma- 
jority who  practically  exclude  alcoholic  pre- 
scriptions, while  they  leave  themselves  dis- 
cretion to  resort  to  them  when  necessary. 
The  danger  is  that  one  disease  may  be  re- 
placed by  another.  This  danger  physician 
and  patient  must  estimate  as  best  they  may. 

FRENCH  FLAT    TENEMENTS— BEGINNING  OF 
ASOCIAL  REVOLUTION. 

House-builders  have  of  late  been  experi- 
menting in  French  flats,  and  the  result  is 
that  apartments  are  now  offered  to  families  in 
which  elegance,  comfort,  and  cheapness  com- 
bine. Having  occasion  to  visit  one  of  the 
latest  houses  built  of  this  kind,  on  Macdougal 
street,  near  Eighth  street,  our  reporter  saw, 
on  stepping  into  the  porch,  a  row  of  five  bells 
in  horizontal  line,  beautifully  arranged,  one 
for  each  flat,  with  the  occupant's  name  in  a 
glass  frame  at  each  bell,  aud  over  each  was  a 
speaking  tube,  through  which  conversation 
could  be  held  by  any  person  stauding  in  the 
porch.    On  touching  one  of  the  bells,  the 
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door  noiselessly  and  mechanically  opened 
near  by,  as  if  by  enchantment,  showing  a 
richly  carpeted  hall  and  stairway,  up  which 
the  heaviest  foot  might  pass  noiselessly.  The 
rooms  are  well  lighted  and  ventilated.  The 
kitchen,  with  its  wash-tubs,  range,  hot  and 
cold  water,  bath  house,  etc,,  is  admirable. 
The  landlord  furnishes  the  stair  and  hall 
carpet,  the  kitchen  range  and  copper  boiler 
attached,  for  about  the  same  rent  as  a  floor  in 
any  common  tenement  house.  This  is  a  re- 
volution in  house-building,  which,  if  con 
tinued,  would  do  as  much  to  civilize  and  ele 
vate  humanity  as  the  church  or  school- house 
— Independent. 


SEASONABLE  HINTS. 

There  are  two  matters  which  it  becomes 
housekeepers  just  now  to  look  after.  The 
first  is  the  comfort  of  their  residences  during 
the  change  of  the  season  from  summer  to 
winter.  There  is  no  house  which  would  not 
be  the  better  for  the  heating  of  one  or  more 
apartments,  especially  at  morning  and  in  the 
evening.  In  residences  supplied  with  grates, 
or  with  those  rare  but  most  desirable  con- 
veniences, old-fashioned  fire-places,  a  great 
deal  of  shivering  may  be  avoided  by  utilizing 
them.  In  any  house  a  stove  may  be  placed 
in  some  room,  and  tend  greatly  not  merely  to 
the  comfort,  but  the  health  of  the  family. 

A  great  deal  is  said  of  the  "capricious" 
character  of  our  climate.  But  the  same  is 
said  of  nearly  every  climate ;  and  the  diffi- 
culty is  not  in  the  weather,  but  in  the  little 
care  that  is  taken  to  meet  atmospheric  changes 
which  regularly  happen.  Childhood  and  age 
are  peculiarly  sensitive  to  cold  and  damp- 
ness ;  and  in  the  autumn  months  are  laid  the 
foundations  of  coughs  and  lung  diseases, 
which  continue  through  the  winter  at  least, 
and  perhaps  permanently  weaken  the  consti- 
tution. A  little  care  and  trouble  would  ob- 
viate this  evil. 

Another  precaution  to  be  taken  is  in  the 
careful  examination  of  flues,  stove-pipes  and 
other  heating  apparatus.  Many  fires  (more, 
indeed,  than  cause  public  alarm,  being  fortu- 
nately discovered  in  their  beginning),  are 
caused  by  defective  heating  apparatus,  The 
disuse  of  these  things  in  the  summer  season 
leaves  them  to  decay  or  disarrangement. 
The  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  early  house- 
heating  is  the  goodly  terror  which  the  ladies 
have  of  flies.  They  say  that  it  keeps  the 
pests  alive  to  protract  the  warmth  of  summer 
by  artificial  means.  But  it  i3  scarcely  worth 
while  to  sacrifice  certainly  the  comfort,  and 
probably  the  health,  of  the  whole  family, 
merely  to  permit  an  atmosphere  in  which 
flies  will  become  torpid. — Public  Ledger. 


NOTICES. 

The  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting  First-day  Sch 
Association  will  meet  in  Lombard  Street  Meetii 
house  on  Second-day,  30th  inst.,  at  7.30  P.  M. 

The  Executive  Committee  will  meet  the  snme  d 
8.30  A.  M.    A  full  attendance  is  desirable. 


ITEMS. 

J.  H.  Scott,  colored,  was  admitted  on  the  2d  ij 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  and  on  the 
inst.,  to  the  Common  Pleas  Court,  on  motion 
George  S.  Earle,  of  this  city,  to  practice  as  an 
torney  and  counsellor. 

A  very  useful  addition  has  just  been  made  to 
dinary  coast  warnings  by  the  British  Admiralty.! 
consists  in  firing  an  explosive  charge  of  half  a  po 
of  gun  cotton  at  intervals  of  fifteen  minutes  du] 
fogs.  When  there  is  little  wind,  as  is  usual  in  f  | 
the  sound  is  heard  three  miles  off. 

It  is  stated  that  the  crop  of  India  rubber,  wl 
in  the  Brazilian  provinces  of  Para  and  Amaze 
was  little  over  2,000  tons  in  1861,  has  been  stea 
increasing  ever  since,  and  reached  6,763  tons  in 
year  1875,  show  that  there  are  vast  rubber  yield 
districts  which  tave  never  yet  been  touched. 

There  are  119  life-saving  stations  on  our  c«U 
from  Maine  to  Florida,  thirty  on  the  lakes,  and  e  I 
on  the  Pacific,  employing  1,100  men.    The  coastfj 
New  Jersey,  Long  Island  and  North  Carolina  are 
moat  dangerous.    Each  keeper  gets  $200  a  y 
and  they  have  saved  3,168  lives  in  ^the  last 
years. — JEvening  Telegraph. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Boston  School  Be 
an  order  was  presented  and  referred  to  an  appro 
ate  committee,  directing  inquiry  as  to  the  adv 
bility  of  appointing  a  medical  inspector  of  pv. 
schools,  who  shall  supervise  all  matters  pertai; 
to  their  sanitary  condition,  including  measures 
the  prevention  of  contagious  diseases'  in  them. 

The  Centennial. — The  turnstile  registration! 
to  the  night  of  the  21st  inst.  show  that  in  poi: 
receipts  the  week  exceeded  any  other  in  the  hii 
of  the  Exhibition,  the  number  of  full  fee  admisi 
aggregating  614,725,  or  more  than  102,000  per 
while  the  25  cent  admissions,  including  thos 
the  Live  Stock  display,  were  6,121.  To  Penns;! 
nia  week  is  accorded  the  distinction  of  ha 
shown  the  highest  total  of  admissions,  but  the. 
portion  of  these  at  half  fee  was  unusually  1 
over  33,000  school  children  being  admitte 
Pennsylvania  day  alone. — Public  Ledger. 

Turkey  and  the  War.  —  It  has  been  annou 
that  "  Russia  rejects  the  six  months'  a'mistic» 
cided  upon  by  Turkey,  and  demands  afresh  tl 
six  weeks'  armistice  should  be  imposed  upoi; 
belligerents — thus  reverting  to  the  proposal  < 
nally  made  by  England  to  Turkey." 

A  telegram  dated,  London,  19th  inst.,  states  : 


is  impossible  to  draw  a  conclusion  from  the 
of  conflicting  telegrams   about  the  intentioi 
Russia  and  the  position  of  the  other  Powers.  Th(|o||; 
respondents  who  are  usually  the  best  informe 
at  fault  now,  and  any  assertions  of  printed 
which  may  find  their  way  to  the  United  £ 
should  be  regarded  with  great  caution.  Every 
ital  in  Europe  is  telegraphing  to  every  other  c: 
the  inquiry,  'Is  it  peace  or  war?'  and  nobody 
wills  is  able  to  answer  the  question.    The  ne 
the  reconstruction  of  the  triple  alliance  is  u 
firmed,  but  as  yet  is  uncontradicted." 


til 
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"take  past  hold  op  instruction:  let  her  not  go:  keep  her:  por  she  is  tht  lips. 
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XTRACT  FROM  AN  ADDRESS  BY  A.  P. 
SPRAGUE,  ON  THE  CAUSES  WHICH  PROMOTE 
INTERNATIONAL  LAW  REFORM,  CODIFICA- 
TION, AND  ARBITRATION. 

The  agencies  which  are  operating  to  pro- 
uce  a  reform  in  international  affairs  are  so 
umerous  that  it  would  be  impracticable  to 
numerate  and  discuss  them  all  in  the  time 
llowed.  I  shal),  therefore,  consider  only 
he  principal  and  more  powerful  causes  which 
ontribute  to  the  production  and  maintenance 
f  the  movement  towards  international  law 
eform,  codification  and  arbitration. 

When  we  cast  our  eyes  over  the  complex 
aanifestations  of  the  life  of  nations,  that 
n7hich  attracts  the  attention  as  much  as  any- 
hing  is  the  changing  character  of  the  pheno- 
aenon  observed.  In  all  departments  of  so- 
:iety  the  progressive  spirit  is  effecting  changes 
tnd  reforms.  Great  currents  of  thought  and 
ife  leave  their  old  beds  and  sweep  through 
iew-made  channels.  Reform  is  demanded  in 
philosophy,  science,  religion  and  politics,  in 
ducation,  literature  and  art ;  and  the  ten- 
ancy of  all  our  intellectual,  social  and  na- 
ional  life  renders  fixity  impossible  and  trans- 
nutation  inevitable — if  not  in  substance,  at 
east  in  form  of  manifestation.  If,  then,  in- 
stitutions, customs,  language,  intellectual  and 
imotional  characteristics,  industrial  and  social 
bursuits  are  changing  and  reforming,  it  would 
>e  unnatural,  if  not  impossible,  for  legal  in- 
titutioDs  and  the  forms  and  methods  of  law 
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to  resist  progressive  action.  If  law  marches 
side  by  side  with  society — if,  indeed,  as  we 
believe,  law  is  one  of  the  necessary  forms  of 
social  development — then  it  is  the  most 
reasonable  and  natural  thing  for  us  to  pre- 
pare for  that  wave  of  progress  which  is  ad- 
vancing and  enveloping  not  only  society  and 
political  institutions,  not  only  municipal  and 
national  law,  but  also  international  law.  We 
are  in  the  mid&t  of  one  of  those  great  eras  of 
juris-prudential  reform  through  which  man- 
kind has  been  passing  and  is  ever  destined  to 
pass.  We  are  in  the  period  of  codification, 
the  period  when  the  unwritten,  fragmentary 
and  judge-made  law  is  giving  way  to  the 
written,  the  systematic  and  the  legislative 
law. 

Among  the  evidences  of  the  existence  and 
operation  of  this  great  agency  of  legal  reform 
I  may  mention  the  new  judicature  acts  in 
England.  The  reforms  instituted  by  that  act 
are  the  result  of  more  than  thirty  years  of 
agitation.  The  English  Judicature  act  ifl 
substantially  a  code  of  procedure,  and  is  al- 
most the  exact  likness  of  the  New  York  code 
of  procedure,  which  has  been  adopted  in  more 
than  half  of  the  United  States,  and  has  found 
its  way  to  Australia.  And  not  only  in  the 
department  of  administrative  law  do  we  ob- 
serve that  codification  has  been  going  on, 
but  also  in  substantive  law.  In  California  a 
code  has  been  adopted  including  organic, 
substantive    and   administrative  law.  In 
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France  and  other  nations'  c^des  are  the  ordi- 
nary embodiments  of  the  policy  and  the  juris- 
prudence of  the  State,  as  was  also  the  case  in 
the  Roman  Empire.  In  Germany  elaborate 
and  complete  codes  in  various  branches  of 
law  are  preparing,  and  some  of  these  are  al- 
ready in  operation.  In  England  the  problem 
of  the  codification  of  substantive  law  is  yearly 
assuming  graver  importance.  The  substan- 
tive laws  of  England  are  only  to  be  found 
scattered  through  the  text-books,  the  reports 
of  decisions  and  fragmentary  acts  of  Parlia- 
ment ranging  through  a  long  period  of  time. 
A  like  condition  of  things  exists  in  the  United 
States,  with  the  exceptions  above-mentioned, 
and  we  are  trying  to  take  refuge  in  the  tem- 
porary expedient  of  revision  and  simplifica- 
tion. But  there  is  a  sentiment  which  appears 
to  be  developing  and  which  will  oblige  the 
country  to  yield  to  the  demands  of  our  time 
in  respect  to  true  legal  reform.  The  true 
legal  reform  I  believe  to  be,  the  gradual  and 
progressive  codification  of  all  our  laws  to 
meet  the  wants  of  society,  the  requirements 
of  legal  intelligence,  and  the  convenience  of 
the  practitioner. 

If  we  turn  to  international,  law,  and  par- 
ticularly to  public  international  law,  we  find 
evidences  of  agencies  operating  toward  the 
procurement  of  a  codification  of  that  law. 
Nations  are  beginning  to  apply  the  principle 
of  codification  in  a  partial  manner  to  the  law 
of  their  intercourse  and  to  act  in  harmony 
ivith  the  reformative  spirit.    A  treaty  or  con- 
vention between  nations  is  nothing  but  a  par- 
tial or  special  code  of  international  law.  It 
is  the  expression,  by  two  or  more  nations,  in 
visible  form  of  the  invisible  law  by  which 
:hey  have  been,  or  are  to  be  bound.  The 
common  or  unwritten  law  of  nations  is  in 
such  a  vague  or  unsatisfactory  condition,  and 
the  relations  of  nations  are  such  as  to  lead 
many  to  the  view  that  there  is  no  international 
law,  worthy  of  the  name,  except  so  far  as  it 
is  expressed  in  the  form  of  treaties.  But 
upon  the  assumption  that  there  is  a  body  of 
unwritten  international  law,  and  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  many  of  the  old  rules  are  so  in- 
adequate or  unadapted  to  the  present  wants 
and  conditions  of  international  life,  that  the 
principle  of  codification  must  be  and  is  called 
ifflto  requisition,  and  treaty  after  treaty  is 
made  by  two  or  more  nations  expressing  cer- 
tain special  obligations.    It  is  also  admitted 
that  the  unwritten  law  of  nations  is  so  indefi- 
nite that  nations  often  disagree  as  to  the  rule 
to  be  applied  in  a  given  case,  and  there  is 
constant  difficulty  in  regulating  their  conduct 
with  reference  to  each  other.    This  indefinite- 
ness  can  only  be  removed  by  codification; 
and  the  frequent  instances  of  supplying  de- 
ficiencies in  the  law  of  nations  by  special 


treaties,  is  an  express  recognition  not  on 
the  value  but  of  the  necessity  of  applyin 
principle  and  methods  of  codification,  to 
extent  at  least,  to  international  law. 
also  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
of  progress  in  international  law  is  the 
as  that  in  national  law ;  and  that  ore 
from  the  unwritten  to  the  written,  fronjt 
uncodified  to  the  codified.    And  assumii 
plainly  appears  from  an  observation  o  It 
course  of  legal  events,  both  national  ar 
ternational,  that  we  are  in  an  era  not  or 
strong  tendencies  towards  reform  and  c 
cation  but  of  actual  results  in  that  dire 
we  must  admit  that  the  movement  in  \ 
the  Association  for  the  Reform  and  Coc 
tion  of  the  Laws  of  Nations,  and  the  Int 
tional  Code  Committee  of  America  ar 
gaged,  is  in  entire  harmony  with  the 
and  the  demands  of  the  age,  and  shou 
pushed  forward  vigorously,  prudently 
efficiently  in  its  line  of  progress.  Anlh 
important  agency,  which  is  operating  1 
vance  the  movement  in  which  this  soci 
engaged,   is  the   ever-increasing  sentile 
which  t«-nds  to  reject  the  use  of  violent  m  i 
in  the  affairs  of  mankind  and  to  encoi 
peaceful  and  judicial  means  in  the  settleje 
of  international  controversies. 

Now  it  is  the  object  of  the  moveme 
which  we  are  engaged,  not  only  to  im; 
and  settle  the  obscure  and  unsettled  1 
nations,  thus  lessening  the  chances  of  cc 
versy,  but  also  to  devise  and  put  in  pn 
a  scheme  of  arbitration  of  international 
troversies,  or' a  system  of  international 
cature  for  the  administration  of  the  la 
nations,  whether  codified  or  uncodified, 
reducing  the  chances  of  war.  The  peo 
the  world  are  desiring  more  and  more  I 
the  substitution  of  arbitration  or  adjudic 
for  violence  ai  d  war  in  the  discussion  of 
troversies  among  nations. 

While  civilized  and  Christian  Europe 
America  are  universally  and  theoretil 
opposed  to  war,  and  in  favor  of  Peace,  n<  fi 
the  people  nor  the  governments  trying  to 
any  efficient  steps  towards  the  fulfiilmt 
their  desires  or  the  realization  of  the  tt 
we  should  not  expect  that  a  system  cou 
devised  or  instituted  whereby  all  wars  c. 
prevented  at  present,  but  we  should  e 
and  demand  that  the  publicists  and  state 
should  agree  upon  and  put  in  practice 
plan  whereby  wars  may  be  diminished  i: 
quency  and  whereby  many  of  the  cause; 
pretexts  for  war  may  be  removed. 

The  international  sentiment  of  the 
must  be  embodied  in  a  code  of  law,  or  a 
larged  and  general  treaty  among  natior 
must  have  judicial  methods  for  the  inte 
tation  and  application  of  that  law,  a 
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,jD  mst  insist  on  an  obedience  to  the  decision  of 
>o|  ie  tribunals  of  arbitration  or  adjudication, 
j  In  the  case  of  an  international  crisis  a  great 
eal  depends  upon  diplomatic  action.  Minis- 
jle  ;rs  and  Secretaries  of  Foreign  Affairs  are  in- 
r(j  ested  with  enormous  and  awful  responsibili- 
roi  es.  But  there  is  now  no  other  established 
^  ay  to  dispose  of  the  constantly  arising  diffi- 
culties between  nations,  except  first  to  exhaust 
i  ie  resources  of  diplomacy  and  then  the  re- 
|  'mrces  of  war. 

jc  We  need  more  Geneva  tribunals,  which 
j  lall  move  the  world,  not  by  the  spectacle  of 
D  leir  animosity  and  their  horrors,  but  by  the 
pacific  grandeur  of  their  judgments  and  the 
jat  eneficecce  of  their  results  upon  the  civiliza- 
ar  on  of  the  ages. 

The  paper  closed  with  the  remark  that  "  a 
)de  of  international  laws,  and  a  system  of 
"  iternational  arbitration,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  reforms  proposed  would  be  the 
'  lost  magnificent  and  benificent  product  of 
°.  ar  civilization." 

OCII 

4  

tl  OUR  DEBT  TO  SOCIETY. 

J,01  The  richest  and  fullest  blessings  that  we 
pjoy  are  often  those  which   obtain  from 
s  the  least  appreciation.    Their  very  cer- 
.^  iinfcy  and  continuity  make  them  matters  of 
injburse,  and  prevent  the  mind  from  dwelling 
^pon  them,  and  it  is  not  until  some  accident 
co  eprives  us  of  them  that  we  comprehend  their 
''falue.    How  seldom  do  we  reflect  on  the 
j f  riceless  benefit  of  air,  water  or  sunlight  ? 
a  ret  our  happiness  and  our  very  existence  is 
a  ependent  upon  them. 

id'  In  the  same  way,  society  is  a  boon,  which 
30l'e  never  thoroughly  estimate,  because1  we 
Jlannot  realize  what  would  be  our  condition 
^athout  it.  The  social  atmosphere  is  almost 
°*  s  habitual  to  us  as  the  air  we  breathe,  and 

bout  as  little  regarded.  Yet,  if  we  pauBe  for 
f  moment  to  reflect  on  its  results,  although 
etI'/e  may  not  be  capable  of  comprehending 
nehem  thoroughly,  we  shall  be  astonished  to 
t0  nd  how  large  a  proportion  of  the  life  of  each 
individual  is  actually  developed  by  its  in- 
strumentality. To  society  we  owe  all  our 
011  ivilization.  This  may  be  understood  by  any 
cl  nd  who  will  examine  the  contents  of  his  own 
e3,iome,  and  consider  the  many  discoveries,  in- 
dentions and  improvements  that  have  etn- 
e,  doyed  the  combined  energies  of  hundreds  of 
"ainds  and  hands  to  supply  him  with  the  simp- 
lest comforts.    Each  of  these  laborers  might 

lave  toiled  through  life  alone,  without  ac- 
36  ompliahing  any  such  result.  It  has  been  the 
a  riction  of  mind  upon  mind,  the  combination 
oB'f  various  thoughts,  the  division  and  the  union 
te  >f  labor,  that  have  spread  our  tables,  clothed 
a  mr  bodies,  furnished  and  adorned  our  dwell- 


ings, built  our  school  houses  and  arranged 
our  libraries. 

Every  occupation  of  civilized  man  owes  ita 
existence  to  society.  Agriculture,  commerce, 
trades  and  manufactures,  are  some  of  ita  re- 
sults. So  are  the  labors  of  the  editor,  the 
author,  the  orator,  the  artist,  the  physician, 
the  lawyer  and  the  scientist.  Indeed  labor 
itself,  with  all  its  wonderful  resukf,  both  out- 
ward upon  the  world,  and  inward  upon  the 
character,  is  a  product  of  social  life.  Were 
we  alone,  nothing  but  the  simple  sensations  of 
hunger,  thirst  and  cold  would  prompt  to  ex- 
ertion, and  these  once  satisfied,  man  would 
sink  into  inactivity  from  the  lack  of  motive. 
Everywhere  do  we  find  that  progress  of  all 
kinds  is  stimulated  by  free  intercourse,  and 
quenched  by  the  lack  of  it.  Those  nations 
that  bold  themselves  aloof  from  others  are 
comparatively  stagnant  and  unimproving, 
while  those  who  maintain  the  most  unrestricted 
communication  with  others  develop  with  the 
greatest  rapidity.  So  the  individual  who  se- 
cludes himself  from  companionship  usually 
becomes  narrow  in  his  ideas,  selfish  in  his 
aims,  and  unprogressive  in  his  manhood,  while 
free  contact  with  others  promotes  expansion 
of  mind,  benevolence  of  heart,  and  general 
advancement.  Society  is  the  only  chaunel 
through  which  to  acquire  refined  tastes,  sof- 
tened manners,  gentle  dignity,  and  modest 
self-respect.  The  misanthrope  and  the  book- 
worm will  be  shy  and  awkward,  or  rough  and 
rude,  while  a  fancied  superiority  that  retires 
within  itself  always  engenders  a  haughty  and 
conceited  demeanor  that  is  most  repulsive. 

Language,  with  all  its  beneficent  results,  is 
another  product  of  social  life.  Here  again 
we  fail  utterly  to  conceive  the  condition  which 
would  have  been  ours  without  the  gift  of 
speech.  Even  thought  is  dependent  upon  it, 
if  not  for  its  very  existence,  as  some  maintain . 
at  least  for  its  clearness  and  accuracy,  and  for 
any  practical  result  that  it  is  to  accomplish. 
The  ideas  which  float  in  our  minds,  but  which 
we  find  it  impossible  to  clothe  in  words,  can- 
not be  truly  called  our  own,  and  until  we  can 
so  shape  them  they  will  be  unfruitful.  But 
without  thought  and  its  effects,  man  could 
hardly  be  deemed  an  intelligent  creature,  and 
if  thought  be  undeveloped,  save  by  language, 
and  language  be  impossible  without  society, 
we  may  correctly  say  that  to  social  life  we 
owe  our  very  rationality. 

If  such  are  some  of  the  debts  we  owe  to  so- 
ciety who  will  dare  say  that  society  has  no 
claims  upon  us  ?  If  it  is  true  that  upon  it  we 
depend  for  all  our  civilization  and  progress, 
our  refinement  and  taste,  our  education  and 
manners,  for  labor  with  its  beneficent  results, 
and  thought  with  its  elevating  influence,  are 
we  not  bound  to  make  some  return  for  such 
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a  glorious  and  bountiful  benefaction  ?  Should 
not  such  a  review  lead  every  man  and  woman 
to  make  a  deeper  and  graver  estimate  of  the 
responsibilities  and  duties  of  his  or  her  posi- 
tion ?  Is  it  not  somewhat  mean  and  selfish 
to  receive  so  much  and  give  so  little,  and  that 
little  perhaps  so  unconsciously  and  involun- 
tarily? Surely  society  has  a  rightful  claim 
upon  each  one  of  us  for  the  best  and  most 
beneficent  results  which  it  is  in  our  power  to 
produce.  We  have  just  enjoyed  a  season  of 
Thanksgiving,  when  our  thoughts  have  na- 
turally turned  to  the  happiness  and  benefits 
that  have  been  showered  upon  us.  This  feel- 
ing of  thankfulness,  if  true  and  pure,  will 
stimulate  in  us  a  renewed  desire  to  promote 
the  happiness  and  welfare  of  others.  To  do 
this,  it  is  not  necessary  to  ignore  self,  but 
rather  to  strive  to  give  to  society  in  our  own 
personality  as  perfect  and  well  balanced  an 
individual  as  we  can.  If  we  cultivate  to  the 
utmost  our  own  powers  and  characters,  and 
develop  in  them  what  we  know  to  be  good, 
noble  and  true,  we  shall  have  done  what  we 
could  to  express  our  gratitude  for  our  many 
blessings,  and  contribute  to  the  general  wel- 
fare. It  is  impossible  to  do  this  with  a  selfish 
motivef;  for  selfishness  is  degrading,  not  elevat- 
ing, and  wherever  it  enters  it  draws  the  heart 
away  from  noble  desires.  But  purity,  bene- 
volence and  love,  prompting  to  the  highest 
self-improvement,  is  ihe  surest  and  wisest 
means  of  truly  blessing  society  as  society 
blesses  us. — Public  Ledger. 

From  the  Christian  Register. 
LUXURY  OR  HOSPITALITY. 

Here  comes  in  the  alternative.  Are  we 
williug  to  sacrifice  luxury  to  hospitality,  or 
shall  it  be  the  other  way?  It  is  a  question 
which  concerns  the  women  of  the  family.  Of 
course  the  burden  falls  upon  them.  Let  them 
not  increase  it  needlessly.  Ws  may  as  well 
come  at  once  to  the  point.  It  is  eminently 
desirable  to  keep  house  in  such  plain  fashion 
that  you  may  be  ready  to  welcome  net  over- 
fastidious  guests,  sharing  with  them  what  you 
are  able  to  provide  for  your  own.  It  is  a 
Christian  duty.  It  is  of  great  service  to  the 
members  of  the  household,  especially  the 
younger  members,  to  see  at  the  principal  meal 
— not  to  speak  of  the  rest— some  other  faces 
and  to  hear  some  other  voices,  and  to  *h&ve 
their  minds  and  hearts  engaged  in  some  other 
objects  of  interest.  "  It  isn't  a  good  enough 
dinner ;  the  best  dishes  are  not  on  the  table ; 
we  didn't  look  for  company. "  No  matter; 
nay,  so  much  the  better.  The  angels  come 
not  when  you  are  looking  for  them,  but  un- 
awares. It  is  a  wise  and  healthful  plan  to  keep 
house  in  such  a  way  that  the  number  of  plates 


can  be  increased,  so  that  when  a  frien<  .$ 
the  house  at  meal-time  there  may  be  no  c< 
sion  to  allow  him  to  go  if  he  chooses  tc 
What  hinders?    Luxury.    We  spej 
feasts  what  we  ought  to  spend  in  hospi 
We  are  not  independent  enough  to  live 
ply.    We  do  in  this  thing  what  few  01 
quite  like  or  approve,  because  others  a 
ing  just  what  we  are  doing,  and  for  thejil 
reason  or  want  of  reason.    Spite  of  all  t 
said  about  hard  times,  we  are  a  foolish 
travagant  and  luxurious  people,  especis^ 
our  exercise  of  hospitality,  which  we  m: 
be  no  hospitality,  but  instead  thereof  t 
of  dress-parade  and  caterer's  advertise 
The  panic, 'and  the  fire,  and  the  floods  ^ 
to  bring  relief tin  these  respects;  but 
have  not.    We  do  not  care  to  have  less 
Those  who  can  afford  to  spend  lavishly  s 
do  so  in  what  are  called  hard  times  ;  bi|^t 
judiciously;  and  it  is  gocd  judgment  t( 
an  open  house.    Do  you  say,  "  Living 
dear  that  even  to  provide  very  econorc  ^ 
is  a  severe  tax '?    Let  us  see  what  was  si  1 
this  subject  in  another  city  a  long  time 
"  Socrates  hearing  one  of  his  friends  ( 
out, '  How  dear  things  are  sold  in  this 
the  wine  of  Chios  costs  a  mina,  the  purp] 
three,  and  a  half-pint  of  honey  five  drat 
he  brought  him  to  the  meal-shop  and  si 
him  that  half  a  peck  of  flour  was  sol 
a  penny.    '  'Tis  a  cheap  city,'  said  he. 
he  brough  him  to  the  oil  man's,  and  tol 
he  might  have  a  quart  of  olives  for  tw 
things.    At  last  he  went  to  the  salesmai 


convinced  him  that  the  purchase  of  a  s|eH 
less  jerkin  was  only  ten  drachms.    '  U\ 
cheap  city,'  he  repeated."    We  don't  da 
that  we  have  anything  answering  to  the  j(i 
of  olives ;  but  we  can  buy  garments  w  Ui 
without  sleeves  at  no  very  great  cost ;  sot 
plain  furniture  that  will  not  need  to  be  f 
renewed ;  floors  that  will  bear  the  sun 
cheap  but  wholesome  food  ;  simple  fare 
cially  for  the  young — what  a  wretch 
surdity  and  unmitigated  mischief  is  a  n 
child's  party  !  do  children  ever  eat  apj 
these  days? — simplicity  and  adundancfj^ 
open  doors,  and  open  faces,  and  no  apo 
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It  is  not  indeed  fair  play  to  invite  ai 
to  positive  discomfort  and  partial  starv 
but  rhe  things  which  are  needful  to  insi 
pose  and  quiet  enjoyment  and  bodily  r< 
ment  are  not  very  costly.    It  is  luxury 

COfctS. 

The  table  might  be  far  less  elaborat 
it  often  is,  if  the  head  of  the  hcuseho 
not  come  overstrained  with  his  day'* 
and  the  effort  to  secure  the  large  means 
are  made  necessary  by  the  incessant  1 
A  large  part  of  the  tasks  of  which  we  b 
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■tut  iplain  must  be  regarded  as  self-imposed. 
Gay  be  true  that  our  climate  imposes  the 
d  of  a  more  generous  diet  than  is  demanded 
dhe  European,  but  the  pampered  appeti  e 
piti  the  love  of  display  are  more  to  be  charged 
"  i  the  expensiveness  of  living  than  our  at- 
:phere.    Complaining  once  to  the  provi 
a|i  dealer  of  the  costliness  of  food,  he  said, 
iting  to  some  early  lettuces,  4  You  must 
buy  that  stuff."    When  a  friend  called 
isin  Worcester,  the  author  of  "  Bible  News," 
cij  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  good  old 
4*  to  dine  with  him,  the  fare  was  a  loaf  of 
ad  and  a  pitcher  of  water ;  and  it  was  be- 
the  day  when  the  repast  could  have  been 
ed  "  a  lunch,"  and  so  have  more  nearly 
lied  possible  expectation, 
jet  us  have  hou8es  every  room  of  which 
11  be  inhabitable  and  inhabited ;  chairs 
kit  we  can  fearlessly  sit  upon  ;  no  elegance 
tojvhich  we  must  be  the  painful  custodians, 
others  supply  the  feasting  whilst  we  sa- 
y  the  real  hunger  of  such  part  of  the  world 
sslcomes  fairly  to  our  doors ;  by  no  means 
ng  out  luxuries,  let  U3  never  allow  them 
restrict  our  hospitalities  ;  and  whilst  we 
d  our  homes  sacred,  and  insist  upon  the 
it  of  choosing  our  company,  let  us  bear  in 
radd  what  gain  there  may  be  in  large  and 
erous  companionship,  alike  to  him  who 
es  and  him  who  takes,  and  that  one  of  the 
t  uses  we  can  make  of  a  competence  or  of 
ol(  ilth  is  to  gather  within  our  walls  and  about 
tii  table  those  who,  for  the  time,  at  least, 
aipe  no  resting  place.    We  had  once,  in  a 
ntry  town,  a  parishioner  so  hospitable  that 
hotel-keeper  of  the  village  was  compelled 
cry  out  in  despair,  "  What  use  to  try  ,to 
;p  tavern  in  a  place  where  Judge  L.  lives !" 
we  fashionable  modern  entertainment  would 
sire  maintained  that  hospitality  for  a  twelve- 
is  nth,  and  I  doubt  not  that  almost  every  ar- 
e  of  furniture  in  the  old  dwelling  needed 
be  renewed  in  some  way  ;  whilst  as  to  the 
h^r-lock  or  latch,  our  only  distinct  impres- 
Q  is  that  we  never  saw  it  fairly  in  use,  if 
ppiclose  and  secure,  and  not  to  help  you  pull 
in  a  door,  be  the  use  of  lock  and  latch. 
io1|b  believe  very  heartily  in  the  sacramental 
irac-er  of  all  food.    There  is  a  deep  mean- 
;  in  the  words,  "  as  oft  as  ye  eat  of  it"  ;  es- 
ially  do  the  outward  and  inward  blend  in 
ir  offices  when  we  break  bread  together  ; 
t  the  food  may  be  of  the  simplest,  and 
ere  men  and  women  are  profitably  met 
ij  will  not  be  absorbed  in  estimating  the 
iti)bable  cost  of  the  plate,  and  the  table  linen, 
ofi  the  sumptuous  fare.    Suitable  it  may  be 
some  grand  public  occasion,  or  for  one 
o  can  and  does  match  every  extravagance 
equipage  with  a  corresponding  extrava- 
ifo.ce  of  charity  ;  but  sad  indeed  when  the 


life  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  is 
impoverished  in  all  that  is  most  precious  for 
the  luxury  of  the  five  hours,  forty-eight  min- 
utes and  fifty  seconds  which  remain  of  the 
year  of  the  Lord.  R.  E. 

WILLINGNESS  TO  LIVE. 
From  a  Discourse  by  M.  J.  Savage,  reported  in  the 
Boston  Commonwealth. 

And  now  I  propose  to  consider  some  of  the 
reasons  why  we  ought  to  be  reconciled  to 
just  this  kind  of  life;  for  when  we  say  we 
are  williog  to  live  we  mean  willing  to  take 
life  as  it  is,  life  as  it  practically  comes  to  us. 
If  we  do  not  mean  this  we  do  not  mean  any* 
thing,  for  this  is  what  life  is  to  the  majority 
of  men. 

First,  there  ought  to  come  to  sustain  and 
strengthen  and  lift  us  up,  and  there  must 
come,  if  we  are  to  live  life  grandly,  this  un- 
derlying faith — faith  in  the  goodness,  in  the 
power,  in  the  wisdom  that  is  at  the  heart  of 
things;  that  which  religion  calls  "  Gjd," 
that  which  we,  in  the  earnestness  and  sim- 
plicity of  our  hearts,  call  11  Oar  Father  in 
Heaven."  If,  as  is  supposed,  Paul  wrote 
these  words  which  I  have  taken  f  )r  my  text, 
it  is  very  significant  for  us  to  notice  the  ca- 
reer through  which  he  passed  in  his 
earthly  experience,  and  by  which,  as  he  saki, 
"  I  have  learned  to  be  content."  It  is  not 
something  that  comes  to  us  at  first;  it  is  not 
something  born  with  us.  This  contentment 
with  the  facts,  the  darkness,  the  mystery,  the 
hardness  of  life,  comes  to  us  as  the  result  of 
learning,  if  it  comes  at  all ;  and  it  comes 
generally  well  along  in  life.  Paul,  the  petted 
son  of  wealthy  parents;  Paul,  the  scholar, 
learned  in  the  wisdom  of  his  time ;  Paul,  the 
orator;  Paul,  the  leader  of  the  faction  that 
persecuted  the  early  Church  ;  this  Pau!  him- 
self the  persecuted  and  the  outcast,  driven  to 
think  in  the  wilderness,  and  then,  as  he 
thought,  compelled  to  take  up  a  ministry 
that  made  him  an  outcast  from  his  country, 
and  that  forbade  him  to  have  a  home ;  Paul, 
who  was  scourged,  who  was  beaten  with  rods, 
who  was  shipwrecked,  who  was  in  danger  of 
wild  beasts,  in  perils  of  robbers,  in  perils  by 
his  own  countrymen,  in  perils  among  stran- 
gers, in  perils  among  false  brethren ;  Paul, 
traveling  night  and  day;  Paul,  without  fa- 
ther or  mother,  sister  or  brother  in  his  later 
life ;  Paul,  without  friends,  except  the  few 
that  he  gathered  about  him  to  help  him  in  his 
labor;  Paul,  despised  and  suspected  in  the 
midst  of  the  very  churches  which  he  founded  ; 
Paul,  whose  life  was  all  struggle  and  tempest, 
from  first  to  last — he  it  is  who  says,  M  I  have 
learned  in  whatsoever  state  I  am  therewith  to 
be  content."  And  he  learned  this  very  much 
as  we  must  learn  it ;  for  though  Paul  would 
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put  the  definition  of  his  faith,  of  his  belief 
and  of  his  trust  in  different  words  from  those 
that  we  w-  uld  utter  to-day,  yet  the  underly 
ing  principles  on  which  he  rested,  and  on 
which  we  must  rest,  are  substantially  the 
same.  He  had  this  of  which  I  speak — this 
grand  anchor  of  faith  in  the  goodness,  the 
love  and  the  wisdom  of  God — and  so  we 
must  have.  To-day,  perhaps,  mine  eyes  are 
dropping  tears,  my  heart  is  heavy  with  the 
burden  of  grief,  and  thick  darkness  is  all 
about  me.  No  matter!  If  there  be  anything 
in  religion,  if  there  be  any  God,  I  must  be- 
lieve that  there  is  an  outcome  that  shall  jus 
tify  it  all.  And  by  this  faith  in  God  I  do 
not  mean  an  unreasoning  acceptance  of  a 
dogma.  Nothing  of  the  kind.  Any  faith 
that  is  real  and  true  and  living  bases  itself 
in,  stands  upon,  and  must  grow  out  of, 
the  experience  of  the  world,  and  the  experi- 
ence of  the  world  has  given  us  just  such  a 
God  to  trust.  There  is,  as  Matthew  Arnold 
has  expressed  it,  apparent  all  through  the 
history  of  the  world  "  a  power  not  ourselves 
that  makes  for  righteousness."  There  is 
nothing  clearer  in  the  history  of  the  world 
thus  far  than  that  there  is  a  ruling,  conquer- 
ing power  of  right  in  the  affairs  of  humanity. 
Those  kings,  those  generals,  those  factions, 
those  mighty  men,  all  those  human  forces 
that  have  set  themselves  against  this  invinci- 
ble power  of  right  have  been  Hashed  to  pieces 
as  waves  are  driven  back  in  an  angry  foam 
when  they  sn^ite  against  the  cliffs  on  the  shore 
of  the  sea.  Only  those  things  have  stood  that 
have  been  built  upon  this  impregnable  foun- 
dation of  everlasting  righteousness  and  truth. 
Why,  the  very  fact  that  there  is  any  order  at* 
all  in  the  universe  is  proof  that  there  is  a 
power  that  makes  for  order,  that  is  supreme 
over  all  the  chaotic  and  disturbing  forces  of 
the  world.  When,  on  some  cold  morning,  I 
see  the  steam  gathering  upon  the  window, 
and  gee  those  little  particles  of  mist  shaping 
themselves  into  the  beautiful  crystalline  forms 
that  they  always  take  on  under  those  circum- 
stances, do  I  not  know  that  there  is  a  power  of 
order  at  the  heart  of  it  all  that  creates  these 
beautiful  forms  ?  When  I  see  a  little  rootlet 
in  the  soil,  and  see  a  stem  spring  up  from  it, 
and  grow  to  a  tree,  gathering  to  itself  from 
the  earth  beneath,  from  the  air  around,  from 
the  rains,  and  from  the  sunshine  above  all 
the  scattered  and  disorganized  portions  of  its 
surroundings  that  go  to  make  up  the  beauti- 
ful order  and  the  growth  of  the  tree,  do  I  not 
know  that  in  that  growth  and  in  that  develop 
ment  is  something  stronger  than  disorganiza- 
tion and  death  ?  So,  when  I  see  in  society, 
among  the  affairs  of  men,  law,  order,  right 
and  truth  supreme,  as  the  years  go  by,  ruling 
and  regulating  all  the  turbulent  powers  be- 


F  neath  them  coming  out  regnant  and  kin| 
)  last,  do  I  not  know  that  the  power  that  ma 
and  rules  and  works  in  society  is  a  po' 
i  working  for  order  and  righteousness  5 
s  truth? 

i      And  so,  out  of  the  experience  of  the  woi 
i  out  of  observing  the  affair*  and  facts  of 
i  manity,  we  may  draw  this  one  conclus 
5  that  no  argument  can  overthrow,  and  that 
s  contrary  experience  or  discovery  can  toi 
I  or  weaken  this  faith  in  the  power  and  < 
;  love  and  the  wisdom  that  guide  the  affairs  > 
■  men.    And  I  know  that  they  guide  the  aff  j 
of  humanity,  because  they  guide  my  affa  5 
t  Perhaps  I  would  not  express  my  belief  r 
,  what  is  ordinarily  called  particular  pr  i 
dences,  and  say  that  God  changes  His  ? 
?  and  all  His  affairs  for  the  sake  of  bring  | 
about  just  the  particular  thing  that  I  c  < 
•  for,  that  I  desire  ;  but  I  cannot  believe  in  3 
,  God  who  rules  the  universe  who  does  not  ]  < 
the  particles  of  which  the  universe  is  c  1 
i  p-ised.    God  does  not  rule  all  the  stars  r 
i  space  and  neglect  this  particular  earth  t 
which  we  live,  which  is  one  of  the  stars  wh  1: 
He  rules  as  part  of  the  universe.    God  c  >s 
not  govern  the  affairs  of  this  great  globe  e 
which  we  stand  and  neglect  the  leaves  of;  i< 
trees  and  the  dust  particles  that  float  as  m:  n 
in  the  sunbeam.    The  same  mighty  and  e  1 
prehensive  law  which  holds  the  universe  r 
its  order  ia  minute  enough  to  grasp  the  chi 
particle  that  floats  in  the  air,  and  the  tota  i 
of  order  could  not  result  except  for  iJ 
minuteness  of  it.    And  so  the  providenc  i)i 
God,  that  cares  for  the  universe  as  a  whje 
that  takes  it  at  the  beginning  and  holds  :  U 
«  the  consummation  that  we  cannot  see  )i 
know,  that  we  can  only  dimly  guess—  ii 
same  mighty,  all  grasping  order  of  G [i 
providence  considers  my  affairs.    Not  sinjli 
nations,  not  simply  cities,  not  simply  famiisl 
but  you  and  me,  the  leaf  on  the  tree,  the  rq 
that  sings  on  the  bough,  the  flower  kl 
springs  out  of  the  sod,  these  are  a  part  of  |ii 
wisdom  and  love  and  order  that  we  call  h< 
character  and  the  providence  of  God.—  p 
eral  Christian. 


GOD  NIGH  AT  HAND. 

From  the  convent  of  the  great  St.  Benrd 
the  monks  went  forth  one  morning,  af(|  i 
night  of  storm  and  snow,  and  found  1;  ho 
close  to  their  walls  the  frozen  body  1  i 
traveler.  They  saw  by  the  foot- tracks  al 
he  must  have  bet  n  for  houro  toiling  on  thr<  tl 
the  dreadful  drifts,  and  all  the  time  nls 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  hospitable  conyL 
Had  he  known  that  he  was  so  near,  halkr| 
hour  would  have  taken  him  out  of  the  ter.  Ik 
cold  into  warmth  >and  shelter  and  light,  >  t 
comfortable  meal  and  a  peaceful  sleep. 
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i  But  just  so  do  men  struggle  alone,  amid  the 
orms  and  cold  selfishness  of  the  world,  feel 
lg  after  a  God  who  they  think  is  far  off, 
fhen  he  is  not  far  from  anyone  of  them.  So  do 
ley  spend  long  years  of  life  away  from  God, 
hen  in  a  moment,  if  they  chose,  they  mi^ht 
b  taken  into  the  warmth  and  comfort  of  his 
Weltering  love.    They  are  near  God,  but  do 
3t  know  it.    They  need  to  know  him  whom 
j^'iey  already  ignorantly  worship.    For  there 
no  one  wholly  without  God  in  the  world, 
here  is  no  one  who  doe3  not  have  an  altar, 
%  least  to  the  "  unknown  God,"  in  his  heart. 
Many  men  erect  this  altar  to  God  under 
lie  name  of  law.    These  are  men  of  science. 
Fjhey  worship  the  order  of  the  universe,  and 
"  ley  do  not  know  that  they  are  worshipping 
od.    They  may  call  themselves  Atheists  or 
Christians.    They  need  to  see  that  this  mag- 
nificent stability  of  the  universe,  this  grand 
"  eb  of  law  which  they  study  and  adore,  is 
c|ot  dead  law,  but  living  law ;  that  it  is  the 
lerpetual  act  of  God.    They  need  to  see  that 
rhat  they  call  law  is  only  God's  steady  and 
Iniform  course  of  action,  and  that  behind  a  nd 
dthin  all  this  law  is  divine  love  ;  and  mfiaite 
sndency  of  things  toward  a  perfect  good  ;  all 
hings  working  together  for  that.  Science 
emains  cold,  material,  dead,  so  long  as  it  is 
^religious,  because  unspiritualized.    If  men 
f  science  only  knew  it,  they  would  see  that 
,hey  are  ignorantly  worshipping  God  when 
taney   worship  law.    It  is  not  necessary  for 
hem  to  abandon   science  in  order  to  be 
eligious.    Let  their  science  be  filled  with 
ove,  and  that  is  religion.    The  lecture  room 
nay  be  made  a  temple ;  the  most  abstract 
nathematics  become  a  liturgy  ;  the  cabinet 
)f  geology,   mineralogy,  botany,  a  chapel 
illed  with  more  sacred  relics  than  the  bones 
ffl)f  dead  saints,  because  they  are  relics  of 
ifxad's  presence,  and  bear  the  marks  of  his 
treating  thought  and  forming  hand.  Science 
'does  not  need  to  be  silent  before  religion,  but 
only  to  know  the  God  whom  she  already 
ignorantly  worships. 

And  so  every  generous  action,  every  honest 
thought,  every  sincere  effort  to  do  right,  is 
really  a  part  of  the  worship  of  God.  Many  a 
man  who  thinks  he  has  no  religion,  and  is 
iftoo  honest  to  pretend  to  have  it  when  he  has 
it  not,  is  really  worshipping  God.  The  more 
we  love  each  other  the  more  we  can  love  him  ; 
for  all  true  love  seeks  what  is  noblest  and 
best  in  its  object, — seeks  for  whatever  is 
really  good  and  deep  and  noble  in  the 
character.  It  does  not  attach  itself  to  the 
low  and  mean  part  of  a  man,  but  to  the 
highest  and  best  thing  in  him, — that  is,  to 
some  manifestation  of  God  in  him ;  to  some- 
thing in  which  God  shows  himself  in  man. 
In  your  friend  you  see  what  he  does  not  see 


himself;  you  pee  some  deeper  element,  some 
capacity  of  nobleness,  some  divine  charm, 
something  which  God  has  put  in  his  soul,  and 
meant  to  be  there  forever.  Beneath  what 
perhaps  is  actually  commonplace  and  trivial 
you  see  the  possibility  of  nobleness,  the  in- 
ward tendency  toward  something  flood. 
That  is  what  you  love  in  your  friend  ;  you 
never  love  the  mean  part  of  him,  but  always 
the  better  and  nobler  part  of  him. 

In  the  teaching  and  life  of  Jesus,  God 
comes  still  nearer  to  man.  The  veil  ot 
mystery  is  taken  away.  Jesus  teaches  that 
he  is  the  11  universal  Father,  whose  sun  shines 
on  the  evil  and  the  good."  He  teaches  that 
he  is  "  a  spirit,  and  that  those  who  worship 
him  must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth." 
We  come  near  to  God  and  know  him  when 
we  assume  the  attitude  of  children.  "  Nc 
one  knoweth  the  Father  but  the  Son,  and  he 
to  whom  the  Son  shall  reveal  him."  Jesus 
knew  God  by  becoming  his  son,  trusting  him 
loving  him,  obeying  him,  walking  with  him. 
talking  with  him,  as  a  son  trusts,  loves; 
obeys,  walks  with,  talks  with,  his  father. 
When  Jesus  lived  with  G  >d  in  this  entire, 
child-like  trust,  he  revealed  him,  nevermore 
to  be  a  mystery.  Henceforth  God  has  put 
his  spirit  into  our  hearts,  by  which  we,  too, 
may  say,  Abba,  Father.  When  we  assume 
the  attitude  of  sons  we  also  know  God,  and 
are  able  to  reveal  him  to  others. — J.  F. 
Clarke. 

Like  begets  like — Passing  along  the 
street  to  day  I  over n ear d  a  few  scraps  of  a 
conversation,  seemingly  between  a  mother  and 
her  little  boy.  I  could  not  see  them,  but  the 
door  was  open,  and  they  were  talking  in  quite 
a  loud  tone  and  excited  manner.  I  overheard 
only  this  much :  "  Now  if  you  cau't  take  my 
word  for  it,  you  can  go  without  it,"  from  the 
mother;  and  "well  you  fool  me  so  much  I  want 
to  see  it  myself,"  from  the  child.  This  was 
enough  to  show  me  the  unmistakable  charac- 
ter of  that  mother.  How  I  wished  she  could 
have  her  eyes  opened  to  see,  as  I  could,  what 
terrible  seed  she  was  sowing,  and  what  her 
harvest  would  be.  If  she  deceivas  her  boy — 
he  will  deceive  his  mother.  "Like  begets 
like."  H'  A>  P* 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
NIGIIT-WORK. 

There  are  many  women  who,  when  hurried 
in  their  sewing,  try  to  accomplish  a  great 
deal  by  extra  work,  at  night.  Now,  my  dear 
friends,  this  is  a  mistake.  Either  you  must 
make  it  up  by  sleeping  late  in  the  morning, 
or  you  will  break  down  before  your  time. 
The  night  for  rest  and  sleep,  the  day  lor 
work — was  the  old  law  of  the  house,  and 
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surely  the  best  one.  Do  you  really  think  you 
accomplish  twice  as  much  because  you  work 
twice  as  long  as  others  ?  If  you  do,  you  will 
find  yourself  vastly  mistaken,  if  you  but  look 
in  to  the  matter.  A  machine  put  well  in  order 
daily,  lasts  longer  and  works  better  than  one 
run  day  and  night  for  a  year,  and  then  put 
in  order  for  another  year.  If  women  could 
only  be  convinced  that,  if  they  gave  them- 
selves seven  hours'  sleep  (and  most  women 
need  eight),  they  would  find  they  would 
accomplish  probably  as  much  work,  and  work 
better  done,  the  next  day,  than  they  would  if 
they  took  but  four  or  five  hours'  sleep,  or 
wasted  the  golden  hours  of  the  day  in  bed ; 
for  when  one  is  languid,  sleepy  and  cross, 
one  is  a  machine  needing  oiling,  and  cannot 
half  work  ;  and  Nature  will  take  h  er  revenge 
sooner  or  later,  for  her  scales  are  always  bal- 
anced some  time.  W.  L.  M. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  ELEVENTH  MONTH  4,  1876. 

International  Law. — On  our  first  page 
will  be  found  an  extract  taken  from  an  ad- 
dress by  A.  P.  Sprague  at  a  meeting  of  the 
General  Conference  of  the  International  Code 
Committee  of  America,. held  in  Philadelphia 
in  Ninth  month  last,  which  we  noticed  at  the 
time,  and  which  will  no  doubt  be  informatory  to 
many  of  our  readers  whose  ideas  may  be  vague 
as  to  the  object  and  scope  of  the  labors  of  this 
and  similar  associations.  The  extract  is 
taken  from  an  official  report  of  the  Confer- 
ence published  in  the  Voice  of  Peace. 

The  purely  non-resistant  spirit  is  an  indi- 
vidual experience — the  work  of  divine  grace 
in  the  heart,  joined  to  intellectual  enlighten- 
ment as  regards  the  requirements  of  pure 
Christianity.  But  war  as  an  institution,  hav- 
ing the  venerable  sanction  of  age,  and  incor- 
porated in  the  laws  of  all  nations,  must  be 
xe moved  as  most  other  evils  handed  down 
from  a  barbarous  age  have  been  removed — 
by  the  slow  progress  of  enlightenment  and 
true  civilization.  To  this  progress  the  quiet 
example  of  those  who  have  trusted  their  all 
to  the  care  of  an  overruling  Providence,  and 
the  labors  of  a  comparatively  few  more  deeply 
impressed  than  the  many  with  the  enormity 
of  these  evils  and  the  misery  they  entail,  have 
largely  contributed. 

Every  reasonable  and  disinterested  effort 


toward  the  promotion  of  peace  between 
tions  should  be  cause  of  rejoicing  to  ev 
true  lover  of  peace.    To  reduce  the  prei| 
common  or  unwritten  law  of  nations,  wr. 
is  vague  and  unsatisfactory,  and  has  not  1 
pace  with  humane  enlightenment,  to  a  w 
ten  code  or  system  which  shall  express 
demands  of  the  present  day,  would  be  a  s 
in  the  right  direction,  especially  if  refora|jf 
well  as  codification  in  the  substitutior 
arbitration  for  war  in  the  disputes  that  a 
between  nations,  should  be  the  result,  S 
a  system  of  international  arbitration  has  b  pi 
the  Utopian  idea,  as  it  was  probably  cal 
of  some  of  the  wise  and  good  in  past  aj 
our  own  William  Penn  among  the  numl 
"  He  produced  at  this  time,"  says  S.  M.  3 
ney,  in  his  Life  of  William  Penn,  p.  3 
"  another  work  of  great  value  and  imj 
tance,  entitled  an  Essay  toward  the  Pren 
and  Future  Peace  of  Europe.    This  work  ^  si! 
intended  to  show  the  desirableness  of  pe; 
and  the  truest  means  of  it,  to  wit,  justice,  s  ii 
not  war.     It  proposes  that  the  states  •  ri' 
nations  of  Europe  should  send  deputies  ti  u 
*  General  Diet/  or  congress  of  nations,  whip 
all  their  differences  might  be  settled  on  eq 
table  terms,  without  recourse  to  arms.  Ii 
worthy  of  note  that  a  copy  of  this  rema 
able  work,  supposed  to  be  the  same  that  Pc 
presented  to  the  Queen,  was  produced  at 
Peace  Convention  held  within  a  few  years 
Paris,  where  it  was  received  by  the  memb 
with  great  interest,  as  the  foreshadowing 
their  present  plans." 


Arctic  Sea  Navigation.  — -  Informati 
has  lately  been  received  by  the  Swedish  C< 
tennial  Commission  that  the  eminent  min 
alogist,  Prof.  Nordenskiold,  has  successfu 
accomplished  the  Siberian  trip  projected 
him. 

A  small  steamer  was  chartered  by  two  pro 
inent  merchants,  one  a  Swede  and  the  otfc 
a  Russian,  who  loaded  the  vessel  with  assort 
merchandise  for  sale,  and  placed  Prof.  N< 
denskiold  in  charge. 

The  expedition  sailed  from  Hammerfest 
port  on  the  extreme  northern  coast  of  Norwf 
about  the  beginning  of  Eighth  month  last.  . 
Prof.  Ws  report  he  says  he  found  no  obsl 
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cles,  and  he  considers  the  way  now  quite  open 
•Tjfrom  Europe  to  China  by  the  northern  pas- 
sage and  the  valley  of  the  Yenisei  River,  by 
which  river  communication  across  Siberia  is 
obtained  nearly  to  the  frontier  of  China.  An 
immense  area  of  fertile  soil  was  found  in  this 
region. 

j  This  expedition  settles  the  feasibility  of  a 
rijaorthern  passage,  and  will  result  in  commer- 
ial  advantages  that  can  scarcely  be  foreseen, 
tajyet  the  extreme  severity  of  the  cold  in  those 
Si  Arctic  regions  must  ever  be  a  drawback,  and 
In  only  the  most  hardy  and  courageous  naviga- 
tors will  be  likely  to  venture. 
a|  Deep  sea  dredgings  were  constantly  car- 
ried on,  and  large  accessions  have  been  made 
i;o  the  previously  obtained  collections  with 
Mother  scientific  results  of  importance.  The 
up  water  was  found  to  be  unexpectedly  warm. 
"We  shall  wait  with  considerable  interest 
,he  fuller  accounts  of  this  important  discov- 
ery, which  will,  doubtless,  soon  be  given  to 
he  world.    Prof.  N.  belonged  to  the  Jury  of 
A. wards  at  our  Centennial  Exhibition,  and 
trailed  from  here  the  last  of  Sixth  month  for 
Sweden  to  take  command  of  the  expedition, 
;hrough  which  he  has  demonstrated  the  cor 
Ifectness  of  his  theory  in  regard  to  an  open 
away  to  ths  Arctic  sea. 
Pi  . 


^  We  ate  interested  to  see  that  John  Walter, 
proprietor  of  the  London  Times,  in  his  re- 
marks to  the  children  and  officers  during  his 
late  visit  to  the  House  of  Refuge  in  this  city, 
Uluded  thus  to  the  subject  of  the  imprison- 
ment of  young  children  in  his  own  country  : 

"  In  England  we  have  similar  institutions, 
but  none  precisely  like  this.  We  have  a  re- 
formatory system  in  which  juvenile  deliu 
^uents  are  sent  to  large  schools,  where  they 
are  kindly  cared  for  and  taught  trades  which 
qualify  them  for  successful  after-life.  There 
is  one  weak  point,  however,  in  our  system 
which  d  m't  exist  in  this,  and  that  point  is 
now  engaging  the  attention  of  our  Home 
Secretary  in  England,  It  is  this  :  Admis- 
sion into  our  reformatory  schools  is  preceded 
by  imprisonment  of  the  child  for  a  short 
period  in  a  jail.  That,  I  feel,  is  a  very  great 
injury  and  cruelty  to  the  child,  and  I  am 
iappy  to  say  that  just  as  I  left  England,  Mr. 
~~ross,  the  Home  Secretary,  was  turning  his 
attention  to  this  very  evil.  I  feel  now  that 
my  visit  to  this  school  to  day  may  have  con- 


siderable  influence  in  aiding  his  endeavors, 
when  I  tell  him  that  1  have  seen  some  hun- 
dreds of  children  in  a  well  established  re- 
formatory school,  not  one  of  whom  had  been 
subjected  to  the  disgrace  of  public  imprison- 
ment. I  think  that  in  the  case  of  children 
situated  as  these  are  in  this  home,  no  disgrace 
or  stigma  can  attach  itself.  I  understand 
from  Mr.  Barclay  that  your  children  are  in 
this  condition  —  that  there  is  no  dipgrace  at- 
taching to  the  fact  of  their  commitment  to 
this  House  of  Refuge.  That  is  a  very  great 
advantage  for  you  to  have." 

MARRIED. 

CHANDLEE — JACKSON. — On  the  19th  of  Tenth 
mo.,  1876,  by  Friends'  ceivmony,  at  the  residence 
of  R.  R.  Green,  Quakertown,  Pa.,  Webster  Chund- 
lee,  of  Richmond,  Ind.,  and  Emily  W.  Jack?oo, 
daughter  of  A.  S.  Jackson,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

HULL  NORTON. —  NORTON — HULL. — On  ti  e 
23d  of  Tenth  month,  187G,  by  Friends'  ceremony, 
at  the  residence  of  Marcus  B  Allen,  Granvilb  ,  N  Y., 
Oiis  D.  Hull  and  Carrie  L.  Norton.  Also,  at  the 
same  time  and  place,  Amos  C.  Norton  and  Josie 
Hull. 


DIED. 

BARNES.— On  the  21st  of  Ninth  month,  1 676,  at 
the  residence  of  her  son,  Elias  Barnes,  Letitia, 
widow  of  the  late  Samuel  Barnes,  in  the  87th  year 
of  her  age;  a  consistent  member  and  for  many  years 
a  worthy  elder  of  Purchase  Monthly  Meeting. 

FORMAN. — On  the  2d  of  Tenth  month,  1870.  in 
Philadelphia,  Jane  Forman,  daughter  of  Alexmder 
and  Mary  Forman  (formerly  of  Bucks  co.),  in  the 
44th  year  of  her  age. 

NEALL.— On  the  24th  of  last  month,  Hannah 
Griscom,  wife  of  Frank  L.  Neall. 

NORRIS.— On  the  18th  of  Tenth  month,  1876,  at 
Upper  Chichester,  Delaware  co  ,  Pa.,  Rebecca  L. 
Norris,  daughter  of  the  late  Lloyd  and  Sarah  E. 
Norris;  a  member  of  Concord  Monthly  Meeting. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
CENTENNIAL  NOTES. 

No.  23 

THE  fcPANISH  EXHIBIT. 

Perhaps  no  land  can  surpass  in  romantic 
interest  that  over  which  yet  hroods  the  mem- 
ory of  the  Moorish  splendors,  of  the  desperate 
struggle  which  gave  dominion  to  the  Gothic 
Christians,  of  the  heroic  deeds  of  the  Cid,  and 
of  the  terrible  era  of  the  reign  of  the  gloomy 
bigotry  which  extinguished  the  progressive 
spirit  of  the  later  days. 

Says  Prime,*  in  his  "Alhambra  and  Keem- 
lin" :  "  To  me,  Spain  has  been  a  new 
discovery  ;  a  sudden  revelation  of  1  world 
within  a  world;  the  monuments  of  an  extinct 
or  departed  race  stauding  alone  in  a  desert. 
The  generation  that  now  possesses  the  soil 
has  nothing  of  the  genius  or  taste  or  spirit  of 


*  Samuel  Irenaeus  Prime. 
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the  barbaric  tribes  that  were  once  their  mas- 
ters. And  the  Alhambra  at  Granada,  the 
Mosque  at  Cordova  and  the  Alcazar  at  Seville, 
look  like  the  wrecks  of  a  stranded  empire, 
whose  people  live  only  in  their  glorious 
ruins. 

"  It  has  a  mixed  race  of  inhabitants.  It 
would  not  be  strange  if  it  had  a  mixed  gov- 
ernment also.  Successive  tides  of  people  have 
swept  over  it,  and  the  vestiges  of  all  are  left 
on  the  surface  of  the  nation.  Very  little,  in- 
deed, is  known  of  the  days  when  the  Iberians 
from  Caucasus,  and  the  Celts  from  Gaul,  were 
the  rude  settlers  of  Spain  ;  but  the  traces  are 
more  plain  of  the  Phoenicians,  who  came  here 
1,500  years  before  the  birth  of  Jesus,  and 
founded  Cadiz,  and  Malaga,  and  Cordova,  and 
Seville.  In  the  year  218,  B.  C,  the  Romans 
came  and,  of  course,  conquered  all  Spain,  and 
reigned  here  just  six  centuries.  Then  came 
the  Goths,  sweeping  the  Romans  out  of  Spain 
as  they  crushed  Rome  in  Italy.  And  the 
Goths  ruled  Spain  just  300  years.  Then 
came  the  Moors  and,  in  two  pitched  battles, 
smote  the  Gothic  Christian  power  to  the  earth  ; 
and,  like  a  hurricane  from  the  African  coast, 
rushed  up  from  the  south  and  never  stayed 
its  destructive  course  till  the  crescent  had 
supplanted  the  cross  on  every  tower  in  Spain. 
The  Moors  were  lords  of  Spain  just  seven 
centuries.  Gradually  the  crescent  waned,  as 
the  Catholic  Christian  kings  recovered 
strength,  until  St.  Ferdinand  captured  Cor 
dova  in  1235 ;  and  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
completed  the  work  at  Granada  on  the  third 
day  of  the  year  1492,  and  the  last  of  the 
Moorish  kings  left  the  Alhambra." 

We  go  with  no  very  sanguine  expectations 
to  see  for  ourselves  what  the  decayed  king- 
dom of  the  Peninsula  has  contributed  to  the 
Centennial  Jubilee  show  of  America.  It  is 
not  unsuitable  to  our  purpose  to  begin  with 
the  Spanish  Government  Building,  a  neat 
and  spacious  edifice  on  the  western  part  of 
the  grounds. 

This  is  divided  into  three  portions — a  cen- 
tral ball,  devoted  to  the  defensive  works  and 
the  offensive  apparatus  of  the  nation  ;  an 
apartment  on  the  west  side  devoted  to  the  colo- 
nial products,  mainly  those  of  the  Philipine 
Islands,  and  one  on  the  east  which  contains  a 
fine  collection  of  photographs,  engravings  and 
plans  of  the  great  things  that  man  in  the  sev- 
eral ages  has  been  able  to  do  to  glorify  this 
land — tr>  embellish  it  with  wonders  of  archi- 
tecture and  enrich  it  with  treasures  of  art. 

Over  the  entrance  hangs  a  portrait  of  the 
young  king,  Alphonso  XII,  who  seems  to  be 
overlooking  the  display  of  the  military  devices 
of  his  country.  There  is  an  anxious,  perhaps 
a  troubled  look  on  his  amiable  young  face, 
suggesting  the  burden  which  the  care  and  re- 


sponsibilities of  royalty  must  be  to  a  young 
man  who  is  neither  gifted  with  special  geniu; 
for  ruling  nor  moved  by  any  powerful  arabi 
tion. 

The  models  of  the  fortifications  and  the  re 
lief  maps  of  the  important  ports  of  the  natior 
are  of  interest  to  the  student  of  the  art  o 
war,  but  do  not  detain  me  long. 

I  soon  find  my  way  into  the  hall  mainr 
devoted  to  the  products  of  the  Philippines 
I  find  it  stated  that  this  Archipelago  consists 
of  not  less  than  1,200  islands,  lying  betweei 
5°  and  21°  of  Norih  Latitude,  and  betweei 
115°  and  127°  East  L  mgitude.  Not  one  o 
these  isles  of  the  austral  seas  but  has  a  radi 
ant  crown  of  exuberant  vegetation.  But  tw< 
seasons  are  known  here  —  the  dry  and  th 
rainy.  The  southwest  monsoon  carries  rail 
into  the  open  country  during  the  months  cor 
responding  to  our  summer.  The  quantity  o 
rain  that  falls  on  the  northern  and  easten 
coasts  is,  on  the  contrary,  greater  in  the  wir 
ter  months  wh«-n  the  northeast  monsoon  pr€ 
vails ;  mountain  ranges  thus  modifying  th 
climate.  "  The  richness  and  variety  of  vege 
tation  in  these  islands,"  says  the  little  del 
scriptive  memoir  which  we  find  on  the  table1 
"  are  beyond  all  encomium.  The  part  of  th! 
soil  under  cultivation  is  relatively  very  small 
immense  forests,  astonishing  from  the  heigb 
and  gigantic  proportions  of  their  trees,  an 
for  the  diversity  of  their  botanical  species 
overrun  still  a  great  extent  of  ground  in  th 
interior  and  cn  the  eastern  coast.  When  on 
penetrates  for  the  first  time  into  some  of  thes 
forests ,  the  mind  loses  itself  in  the  spectacl 
presented  by  those  venerable  giants,  measuj 
ing  two  and  three  meters  in  diameter,  th 
tops  of  which  form  an  immense  vault  of  vei 
dure.  The  s  >il,  endowed  with  an  amazin 
fertility,  favors  everywhere  the  developmeri 
of  plants  so  thick  and  abundant  that  onl 
with  the  help  of  the  axe  is  it  possible,  somi 
times,  to  open  a  passage  amongst  thers 
Their  trunks,  clothed  with  innumerab 
parasitical  plants,  are  concealed  under  a  gree 
covering,  and  colossal  creepers  climbing  u 
entwine  them,  forming  beautiful  garlam 
amongst  which  armies  of  monkeys  gambi 
with  amazing  agility.  When  the  winds  st 
with  quiet  murmuring  these  vaults  of  verdur 
and  the  creaking  noise  of  colossal  bamboo 
mingles  in  wild  concert  with  the  hoarse  croa .» 
ing  of  the  calao,  which  builds  its  nest  on  tn 
lofty  tops  of  trees,  then  man  feels  his  own  is 
significance  before  the  surrounding  greatnes* 
and  as  if  fearful  of  having  surprised  its  secrc 
an  unsurmountable  impulse  springs  up 
him  to  abandon  such  gloomy  places." 

After  reading  this  introduction  to  the  d  J 
play  of  forest  products,  one  is  somewhat  pi 
pared  for  the  contemplation  of  the  rati 
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mg  550  feet  long,  and  for  the  mighty  section  of  the 
ujNarra  tree  (Pterocarfeus  santalionus)  11 J  by 
)i-7  feet  in  dimension.    The  display  of  woods 

is  so  extensive  that  few  persons  will  care  to 
re  axamine  any  large  proportion  of  them.  Surely, 
ionome  enterprising  cabinet  maker  will  pur- 
chase this  great  squared  log  of  dark,  rich 

wood,  like  old  mahogany,  and  surprise  his 
oly  customers  with  some  new-fashioned  rarities. 
^\  The  cedar  and  pine  families  are  well  rep 
Presented,  finding  a  congenial  habitat  on  the 
eerhigh  places.  I  notice  specimens  of  ebony 
ee^lso,  and,  perhaps,  there  are  others  as  ignorant 
1  is  I  of  the  character  of  the  wood,  and  will  be 

is  much  surprised  to  see  so  little  of  it  (only  the 
Mheart)  which  has  the  characteristic  black 
^3olor— not  more  than  two  inches  of  a  stem 
ai1  twelve  inches  in  diameter. 
M]  Some  of  the  woods  are  mainly  good  for 
°fuel,  some  for  house  building,  some  for  cabi- 
net work,  some  for  shields,  some  for  resin  and 
1D  jome.  as  the  cork,  for  the  qualities  of  the  bark. 
["The  Gogo  (Eutada  Purssetha)  has  a  bark 
tll(khich  is  used  as  a  natural  soap.  Many  of 
jje;he  trees  of  the  Philippines  are  valued  mostly 
J  for  their  juice  or  fruits. 

J  There  is  an  almost  pathetic  rudeness  in  the 
H*  specimens  of  the  fauna  of  these  isles.  The 
^  skill  of  the  taxidermist  is  now  so  great  that 
5c(ae  can  give  a  startling  semblance  of  life  to 
:es;he  stuffed  skins  of  aiimals;  but  these  crea- 
tures labelled,  ''Preserved  hard  for  Perpet- 
uity," are  fearful  to  behold, 
es,  i  We  have  the  wild  boar  and  deer,  both  very 
c]|jmall ;  the  wild  cock  and  wild  duck,  quite 
similar  to  those  of  our  own  domestic  kinds; 
yi  skeleton  head  of  a  buffalo,  with  great,  strong 
erolack  horns  corrugated  like  those  of  the 
,„|Rocky  Mountain  goat ;  a  dreadfully  persecut- 
inj3d-iooking  cat,  with  her  yet  more  dismal  off- 
spring, and  several  of  the  serpent  kind. 
DjA.mong  the  birds,  the  pigeon  predominates  ; 
jjbut  there  are  specimens  of  the  snipe,  pelican 
y  md  other  of  the  feathered  bipeds. 
!e  The  fl  >ra  of  these  islands  is  represented  by 
u copious  herbaria;  but  these  have  suffered 
1(isuch  damage  from  the  hasty  handling  of 
^unscientific  visitors  that  we  were  quite  dis- 
heartened from  exploring  them. 
I,  The  pottery  and  the  basket  work  are  not 
o!Iifferent  from  the  same  class  of  articles  made 
i]by  other  rude  peoples;  and  the  other  manu- 
factured exhibits  are  scanty  and  not  distin- 
guished by  any  special  merit.  Barbarous 
jjtoausical  instruments,  weapons  which  look 
eis  if  they  might  answer  the  purpose  for  which 
jthey  were  intended,  and  shield-*  suggest  the 
kind  of  life  known  to  the  Philippines.  I 
Ijnoticed  an  array  of  swords  of  varied  patterns, 
rv<ery  properly  placed  in  companionship  with 
athe  gigantic  sword  of  some  monster  of  the 


deep.  Did  Vulcan  get  his  idea  of  warlike 
weapons  from  the  sword  fish  ? 

A  little  space  is  given  to  human  remains, 
among  which  are  several  skulls,  differing  very 
materially  in  iorm  and  siz«}.  A  series  of 
photographs  of  the  natives  denote  a  people  iL 
the  humblest  state  of  barbarism. 

Those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  tiny 
shell -fish,  which  gem  the  sands  of  the  shore* 
of  tropic  seas,  will  pause  a  little  before  the 
elaborate  shell-work  picture  exhibited,  and 
observe  how,  from  this  delicate  material,  with 
corals  and  corallines,  can  be  builded  a  new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth.  The  center  of  the 
shelly  landscape  is  a  cross  on  which  hangs 
the  letter  M,  made  entirely  of  a  tiny  spiral. 
A  shell  woman,  in  a  t-hell  gown  oi  pink,  with 
an  abundant  shell  veil  of  dusky  green,  and 
shell  gloves  of  buff,  kneels  devoutly  at  the 
shrine,  giving  reverent  thanks,  perhaps,  for 
the  riches  of  the  sea,  or  more  probably  clain. 
ing  the  kind  intercession  of  the  loving  mother 
ot  the  crucified. 

An  unlimited  time  might  be  delightfully 
spent  in  the  right  wing  of  the  building,  which 
is  richly  stored  with  pictured  memorials  of 
Old  Spain  —  her  palaces,  her  solemn  and 
glorious  temples,  both  of  the  Moorish  and  of 
the  Christian  period, — and  the  photographic 
representation  of  what  Spain  can  show  of 
present  magnificence. 

I  am  interested  to  see  the  large  picture  of 
an  elegant  triumphal  arch,  commemorating 
the  present  peace  in  Spain  and  dedicated  to 
King  Alphonso  XI T.  Long  may  it  be  ere 
the  war-cry  resounds  again  amid  the  hills  of 
Spain  ! 

Those  who  have  not  had  the  privilege  of 
visiting  the  picture  gallery  of  Madrid  —  the 
richest  in  the  world  —  may  here  fiud  elegant 
prints  and  photographs  of  the  grtat  work? 
treasured  there ;  and  those  who  have  dreamed 
all  their  lives  of  magic  castles  in  Spain,  may 
learn,  from  the  pictured  semblance,  what  the 
real  palaces  and  temples  of  that  land  are  like. 

A  profusion  of  plaster  models  of  architec- 
tural decorations  —  of  arch,  of  pillar  and  of 
capital  —  will   interest  the  architect  who 
strives  to  find  among  things,  new  and  old 
suitable  forms  for  present  taste  and  needs. 

But  we  must  not  linger  here  too  long. 
Agricultural  Hall  has  a  large  and  interesting 
display  of  the  products  of  Spain  aud  her  col- 
onies. The  rebellious  Pearl  of  the  Antilles* 
brings  her  fruits  (preserved),  tobacco  in  every 
form,  and  coffee  and  sugar  of  every  grade. 
The  Canaries  exhibit  many  samples  of  cochi- 
neal —one  variety  a  dark,  red-brown ;  another, 
dark  glistening  gray,  and  yet,  another,  a  very 
h'ght-gray.  From  the  Philippines  comes  this 
long,  white  fibre,  smooth  and  strong  almost  as 
hair.    It  is  known  to  commerce  as  manilla 
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hemp,  and  here  are  great  coils  of  smooth, 
strong  rope  made  from  this  material. 

I  find  a  lowly  rest  at  the  portal  of  a  little 
rustic  pavilion  devoted  to  an  exhibit  of  the 
^Productos  Kesinosos"  of  Spain.  The  little 
skeleton  of  a  house  is  builded  of  the  branches 
of  the  fir  tree,  and  is  ornamented  with  the 
cones.  Within  it  are  barrels  of  tar  (?),  glass 
vessels  of  turpentine  and  great  masses  of 
resin  of  varying  colors.  Then  there  are  sev- 
eral trunks  of  the  pine  sliced  off  at  the  side 
to  show  how  the  fragrant  product  of  the 
Spanish  forests  is  gathered.  The  cutting  is 
about  six  inches  in  width,  and  little  earthen 
pots,  like  our  flower-pots  without  the  per- 
foration in  the  base,  are  firmly  fixed  by 
nails  against  the  tree,  so  as  to  catch  the  juice 
which  is  directed  to  them  by  tin  conductors 
placed  just  above.  The  various  implements 
required  for  scaling  the  pine  tree  and  for  mak- 
ing the  required  incisions  are  also  exhibited, 
making  the  display  complete  and  instructive. 

Skins  of  sheep  and  lambs,  prepared  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  are  hung  on  high,  as  repre- 
senting one  of  the  leading  industries  of  the 
land,  and  specimens  of  the  wool  of  several 
colors  are  conspicuously  arranged. 

The  silk  culture  also  finds  expression,  and 
there  are  sacks  of  cotton  from  Cuba  or  the 
Philippines. 

The  products  of  the  vine  and  the  olive 
claim  large  space,  and  I  think  that  there  is 
here  a  show  of  every  cereal,  every  nut  and 
every  individual  of  the  pea  and  bean  kind 
that  any  nation  might  wish  to  nourish. 

Spain  also  claims  a  large  space  in  the  Main 
Building,  and  makes  here  an  extensive  dis- 
play of  manufactured  goods  surprising  to 
those  whose  expectations  are  no  more  san- 
guine than  were  mine.  The  lofty  and  impos- 
ing facade  of  the  Spaoish  enclosure  is  worth 
a  moment's  study.  There  are  three  entrances 
suitably  draped  with  the  colors  of  Spain — 
red,  yellow  and  red.  Over  the  right  door- 
way is  pictured  Columbus  in  the  costume  of 
his  age — as  we  may  imagine  he  looked  at  the 
time  he  importuned  monarchs  to  grant  him 
the  privilege  of  finding  new  worlds  for  them 
to  reign  over ;  and  over  the  left  portal  is  his 
patroness,  Isabella  of  Castile,  grave  and 
thoughtful — as  the  queen  should  be  —  whose 
glory  it  was  to  have  recognized  genius  and 
ability  in  the  persistent  navigator  who  claimed 
her  gracious  aid. 

On  high  over  the  middle  and  principal  en- 
trance stands  a  symbolic  female  figure,  who 
lifts  the  veil  which  hides  from  the  elder 
world  the  sunrise  land,  which  was  awakened 
to  a  new  life  by  the  inspired  Genoese.  As  I 
sit  regarding  these  reminders  of  Spain's  pion- 
eer work  on  this  continent,  I  see,  just  within, 
glimpses  of  the  tapestries,  the  minerals,  the 


work  in  brass,  the  ceramics  and  the  other  man- 
ufactures of  that  land. 

Entering  the  pavilion,  we  should  pause  to 
admire  the  display  of  shields  decorated  with 
beautiful  repousse*  work,  and  the  weapons 
which  look  ancient  enough  to  have  been 
flourished  in  the  heroic  combats  of  the  15th 
century,  when  Goth  and  Moor  contended  for 
the  Alhambra. 

The  minerals  are  of  great  importance,  and: 
are  displayed  near  the  entrance.  Here  are 
coal,  copper,  lead,  iron,  quicksilver,  lime- 
stones and  marbles,  besides  many  other  min- 
erals of  value  in  the  arts.  Not  being  any 
judge  of  the  value  of  ores,  I  pass  on  to  the 
ceramics,  and  note  their  merits,  while  no  one 
can  help  being  impressed  with  their  inferior- 
ity to  the  same  class  of  work  in  other  civilized 
countries.  But  the  cotton  and  woolen  goods 
present  a  very  creditable  appearance  indeed 
— being  good  in  quality  and  handsome  in 
style.  Some  of  the  soft  woolen  fabrics  are 
of  peculiar  beauty,  and  these  nice  blankets 
would  be  a  comfort  in  any  family.  Almost 
everything  that  human  life  really  needs  seems 
to  be  produced  in  Spain,  and  the  representa- 
tives of  that  land,  whom  we  meet  at  every 
turn,  would  appear  in  their  picturesque  uni 
forms  to  be  pretty  good  specimens  of  the 
genus  Homo.  Prime  speaks  of  the  peasant 
try  of  this  land  as  lively,  intelligent  and 
wide-awake,  being  quite  free  from  the  vice  oi 
intemperance.  Ko  doubt  the  people  whose 
especial  delight  is  a  bull-fight  have  much  ol 
the  primitive  savage  not  yet  eliminated  from 
their  natures,  but  it  is  happier  for  us  to  look 
upon  the  best  side  we  can  find.  Says  Prime : 
"A  beautiful  trait  of  character  and  a  lovely 
custom  of  the  Spanish  peasantry  appear  ir 
their  love  for  parents.  They  yield  to  them 
obedience,  respect,  veneration  and  love  aftei 
they  are  aged,  and  the  children  are  men  anc 
women  grown.  The  married  children  delighi 
to  have  their  parents  to  direct  and  goverr 
them  as  in  childhood,  and  these  children  even 
quarrel  among  themselves  to  get  and  keep 
possession  of  their  aged  parents.  This  trail 
of  character  is  said  to  mark  a  slow  country, 
where  the  past,  the  ancient  is  held  in  honor, 
while  progress  has  no  such  reverence  for  old 
age.  Would  that  we  had  a  little  more  Spain 
in  young  America,  if  it  is  Spanish  to  honoi 
one's  father  and  mother." 

In  these  terms  did  a  poet  son,  Cop  Jorg< 
Manrique,  bewail  his  hero  father's  death,  "  m 
with  a  funeral  hymn,"  in  the  15th  century 

*uHis  signal  deeds  and  prowess  high 
Demand  no  pompous  eulogy, 

Ye  saw  his  deeds  ! 
Why  should  their  praise  in  verse  be  sung  ? 


*  Longfellow's  Coplas  de  Manrique. 
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The  name  that  dwells  on  every  tongue 
No  minstrel  needs. 

j       "  To  friends  a  friend  ;  how  kind  to  all 

The  vassals  of  this  ancient  hall 
1  And  feudal  fief ! 

To  foes  how  stern  a  foe  was  he  ! 
1         And  to  the  valiant  and  the  free 
\  How  brave  a  chief  ! 

r       ,£  What  prudence  with  the  old  and  wise  : 
What  grace  in  youthful  gayeties  ; 

j  In  all  how  sage  I 

Benignant  to  the  serf  and  slave 

He  showed  the  base  and  falsely  brave 

>'  A  lion's  rage. 

"  His  was  a  Trojan's  goodness,  his 

I  A  Titus'  noble  charities 
8  And  righteous  laws  ; 

|         The  arm  of  Hector,  and  the  might 
,.[        Of  Tully,  to  maintain  the  right 
In  Truth's  just  cause. 

|s       "  The  clemency  of  Antonine, 

Aurelius'  countenance  divine, 
Firm,  gentle,  still ; 

II  •       The  eloquence  of  Adrian 

$         And  Theodosius'  love  to  man 
ts  And  generous  will ; 

^      "  His  soul  to  Him  who  gave  it,  rose  ; 
IS         God  lead  it  to  its  long  repose, 
j.  Its  glorious  rest ! 

„         And,  though  the  warrior's  sun  is  set, 
[         Its  light  shall  linger  round  us  yet — 
Bright,  radiant,  blest. 

ie    s.  m 

!■   

REPORT  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  FRIENDS,  FOR 
^  THE  PROMOTION  OF  FIRST-DAY  SCHOOLS, 
36  WITHIN  THE  LIMITS  OF  PHILADELPHIA 
f       YEARLY  MEETING. 

J'  To  the  General  Conference  to  be  held  in  Phila- 
I  delphia,  Tenth  month  19th,  1876. 
I  In  reviewing  the  progress  of  First-day 
J  School  instruction  within  our  limits,  since  last 
r  report,  made  in  Sixth  mo.,  1875,  we  find  a  gen- 
er  eral  interest  maintained  in  the  various  unions 
1(j  and  individual  schools  composing  our  body, 
I  with  few  changes  of  importance. 

First-day  Schools  have  been  opened  at  Up- 
|  per  Dublin,  Plumstead  and  Marlboro,  Pa., 
i  and  at  Woodbury  Meeting  house,  N.  J.  At 
'J  the  last  mentioned  place  a  Bible-class  had 

previously  been  held  at  a  private  residence. 
J  ^.A  school  was  held  at  Marlboro  a  few  years 
\l  back,  and  its  re  opening  is  under  more  favor- 
j.  able  auspices. 

The  report  from  the  first  two  named  above, 
in  an  especial  manner  are  very  encouraging. 
The  effect  of  their  establishment  having  been 
I  to  much  increase  the  attendance  of  the  reli- 
gious meetings  on  First- day.     Out  of  fifty 
'   children  connected  with  Plumstead  school, 
where  Friends  had  previously  felt  too  weak 
to  attempt  such  an  enterprise,  only  three  are 
members  of  our  religious  Society,  and  the 
meeting  at  Upper  Dublin,  where  there  is  an 
'  entire  unity  amongst  Friends  in  carrying  out 


this  concern,  the  meeting  has  been  enlarged 
in  attendance  about  three-fold 

A  number  of  the  schools  have  not  for- 
warded reports,  and  others  omit  some  of  the 
statistics,  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  have 
accurate.  We  therefore  can  only  say,  that 
whilst  a  few  schools  are  known  to  have  sus- 
pended their  sessions  the  past  season,  yet  the 
statistics  as  far  as  reported  aggregate  a  larger 
number  than  we  have  heretofore  given,  as 
forwarded  in  the  reports  for  the  Seventh 
First-day  School  Unions,  and  six  schools  re- 
ceived at  this  time,  we  can  state  that  the  ag- 
gregate of  those  which  have  been  connected 
therewith  has  been  550  officers  and  teachers, 
3,729  child  ren,  1.334  adults,  or  a  total  of 
5,613,  with  a  fair  average  attendance. 

In  the  libraries,  as  far  as  given,  are  13,119 
volumes,  which  are  liberally  patronized  by 
the  pupils. 

As  about  a  dozen  schools  and  Bible  or 
adult  classes  have  not  reported,  we  appreln  ad 
a  full  statement  to  approximate  or  exceed 
6,000  persons. 

The  sewing  schools  and  mothers'  meetings, 
which  have  heretofore  been  reported  and  which 
are  outgrowths  of  the  First  day  school  move- 
ment, have  all  been  continued  with  an  extend- 
ed field  of  usefulness  ;  we  have,  however,  infor- 
mation from  only  three  of  these,  aggregating 
67  teachers  and  officers,  260  children,  119 
adult?. 

The  pupils  of  these  schools,  it  will  be  re- 
membered are  not  members  of  our  religi-  us 
Society,  but  belong  to  the  poorer  and  much 
neglected  part  of  the  community.  1,090 
garments  besides  unmade  materials  have 
been  distributed  amongst  them  and  other  needy 
families.  The  interest  manifested  by  those 
who  attend  and  the  good  order  and  improve- 
ment in  sewing  are  evidence  of  the  excellent 
work  in  which  these  schools  are  engaged. 

In  these  several  organizations,  Scattered 
Seeds,  Children's  Friend  and  other  suit- 
able papers  and  tracts,  have  been  liberally 
and  gratuitously  distributed,  and  we  believe 
that  many  good  seeds  have  been  sown. 

In  response  to  the  concern  introduced  at 
our  last  meeting  held  in  Pickering,  Canada, 
in  reference  to  premiums  being  offered  for 
manuscripts  of  stories  of  domestic  life  amongst 
Friends,  these  stories  to  be  suitable  for  books 
for  our  libraries,  sixteen  manuscripts  were 
received  and  examined  by  a  committee  set 
apart  for  the  purpose.  Those  approaching 
the  required  standard,  are  still  on  hand 
awaiting,  the  final  decision. 

The  appeal  still  comes  to  us  from  new 
schools  for  more  material  in  the  shape  of  text- 
books, cards,  leaflets,  etc.  While  we  syrapa- 
j  thize  with  aud  recognize  this  need,  we  do  not 
1  deem  the  time  lost,  since  in  the  struggle  to 
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supply  the  want,  new  growth  will  come,  and 
the  self-made  teacher,  will  learn  "That  God 
best  helps  those  who  seek  to  help  themselves." 

Then,  too,  the  great  moral  questions  of  the 
day  have  claimed  our  attention,  as  being 
good  work  for  our  schools,  and  many  have 
given  token  of  the  planting  of  the  temperance 
seed,  by  setting  apart  one  day  in  each  mon  h, 
upon  which  day  all  the  texts,  lessons  and 
sentiments  shall  be  upon  this  subject. 

Peace — a:  d  the  settlement  of  difficul- 
ties by  arbitration,  that  now  so  loudly  call  for 
advocates,  it  is  believed  may  also  be  brought 
prominently  before  the  youngest— not  as 
traditionary  testimonies,  but  as  vital  issues, 
made  imperative  by  recent  barbarbities  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  the  threatening  cloud 
of  war  that  now  han^s  over  Europe. 

Honesty  and  truthfulness  could  be  profit- 
ably introduced  at  fixed  times.  These  prac 
tical  virtues  need  to  be  more  faithfully  in- 
stilled into  the  young  »;ind,  and  their  impor- 
tance in  the  formation  of  character  dwelt 
upon  in  the  First-day  schools  Thus  -the 
foundation  will  be  laid  of  an  integrity  that 
will  bless  us  as  a  Society,  and  benefit  the 
world  at  large. 

In  the  language  of  Scripture,  we  will  "Add 
to  our  faith  virtue,  to  virtue  knowledge,  to 
knowledge  temperance,  and  to  temperance 
patience,  and  to  patience  godliness,  and  to 
godliness  brotherly  kindness  and  to  brotherly 
kindness  charity."  Thus  abounding,  we  shall 
he  neither  barren  nor  unfruitful. 

Other  principles  of  vital  Christianity  so 
faithfully  upheld  by  our  predecessors,  may 
also  be  made  equally  prominent,  and  our 
children  be  early  trained  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  groundwork  of  our  possess- 
ions. We  recommend  these  subjects  to  the 
earnest  consideration  of  the  Conference. 

Our  Visiting  Committee  has  been  a  valu- 
able auxiliary  in  aiding  in  the  establishing  of 
new  schools  and  encouraging  those  that  are 
weak.  Epistles  from  all  the  other  associa- 
tions have  been  received,  to  which  we  have 
responded. 

The  First-day  school  work  now  seems  to 
be  better  understood  by  the  majority.  Those 
engaged  in  it  having,  by  exemplary  conduct 
and  a  jealous  regard  for  the  principles  of  truth 
as  held  by  Friends,  given  the  assurance  that 
our  object  is  not  antagonistic,  but  earnestly 
co-operative  with  what  is  the  life-work  of  the 
Society. 

In  the  prosecution  of  our  work,  the  fact 
has  become  more  prominent  that  we  need 
something  to  keep  the  children  with  us,  for 
however  careful  parents  may  be  in  their 
home  training,  outside  influences  and  attrac- 
tions are  constantly  operating  to  draw  them 
from  our  religious  fellowship.    Many  of  our 


members  are  absorbed  by  other  denomina  j 
tions,  and  it  is  poor  encouragement  to  be  tolc 
that  Friends  make  excellent  church  mem 
bers. 

We  are  much  in  the  position  of  a  man  hav 
ing  a  tree  bearing  very  fine  fruit,  from  whicl 
his  neighbors  get  cuttings,  removing  all  th  | 
new  growth  until  their  orchards  are  graftec 
and  full  of  the  best  fruits,  while  his  own  tre* 
dies  of  exhaustion.  We  want  a  remedy  fo: 
this ;  we  want  the  young  growth  for  our 
selves.  By  possessing  it  we  are  supplied  witl 
fruit,  and  can  distribute  to  our  neighbor 
without  injury  to  the  parent  stock. 

Let  us  keep  our  children — educate  then! 
in  every  right  direction,  so  that  their  growtl 
shall  be  pure  and  strong.  Then  living  goo< 
lives,  doing  good  works,  to  us  there  will  be  j 
gathering  rather  than  a  scattering. 

There  seems  to  be  a  need  of  an  awakenin  j 
power  amongst  us,  something  to  arouse 
sense  of  duty  to  the  children,  a  duty  slumbei 
ing  in  the  many,  alive  only  in  the  few.    It  i 
said,  "  The  Highest  dwells  with  him  who  ha 
the  sentiment  of  duty  in  his  heart ;"  and  i: 
the  prosecution  of  this  great  work  if  but  thi 
feeling  of  duty  be  aroused,  we  need  not  fea 
but  that  the  Father'?*  presence  will  ever  kee* 
the  work  alive.    Yet,  with  all  the  wants  tha 
are  so  apparent,  we  know  the  world  move 
steadily  on  towards  the  good  and  the  true,  an; 
we  feel  like  concluding  with  the  earnest  word 
of  Caroline  A.  Soule  : 
I  know  that  for  every  crime  that's  told 
There's  something  done  that's  good  as  gold  ; 
That  the  evil  we  hear,  but  the  sweet  and  true 
Hide  out  of  sight  like  the  violets  blue  ; 
For  one  that  steals,  there  are  hundreds  of  hands 
That  couldn't  be  tempted  for  gold  or  lands  ; 
For  one  that  lies,  there  are  hundreds  of  lips 
That  wouldn't  be  traitors  tho'  scourged  with  whips 
For  one  that  his  neighbor's  life  would  slay, 
A  hundred  to  save  it  would  haste  away  ; 
For  one  that  a  pure  young  heart  would  break,  n 
Hundreds  stand  ready  its  love  to  make. 

And  so  I  will  not  idly  weep 

O'er  crimes  that  make  my  blood  cold  creep, 

Nor  sit  me  down  in  sad  array 

When  wrong  doth  meet  me  on  the  way ; 

But  I  will  pray  to  God  for  power 

To  do  the  duty  of  each  hour, 

And,  joining  hands,  my  friends,  with  you, 

\nd  all  that  love  the  good  and  true, 

With  reverence  I  this  hour  will  say, 

I  thank  my  God  I  live  to-day. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Philadelphia  Firsi 
day  School  Association, 

Jos.  M.  Truman, 
Annie  Caley,  Clerks.  J 


God  never  forgets  any  labor  of  love  ;  at 
whatever  it  may  be,  of  which  the  first  ar 
best  portions  or  powers  have  been  presentt 
to  Him,  He  will  increase  and  multiply  seve 
fold. 
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From  the  Sunbeam. 

1      FRIENDS'  MEETING- HOUSE,  SALEM,  N.  J. 

■  [Lines  written  after  attending  the  Friends'  Meeting  on 
I  East  Broadway,  Salem,  N.  J.  It  having  been  one  hundred 
years  since  the  meeting-house  had  been  built.] 

'i  Twice  fifty  times,  the  circling  year  has  brought 
"!The  time  of  flowers,  the  beauteous  rose-crowned 
(|  June, 

]|Since  first  within  these  walls  the  worshippers 
.  Convened.    No  ceremonious  rites,  no  pomp, 
Nor  grand  display  the  dedication  marked. 
'Not  as  on  Mount  Moriah's  sacred  top, 
|  [n  olden  times,  the  tribes  of  Israel  met, 
hlTo  consecrate  the  House  of  God,  when  they 
>Sj  With  shouts  of  great  rejoicing,  placed  beneath 
The  Cherubim's  protecting  wings  the  Ark 
Of  Convenant,  and  formed  the  Mercy  Seat. 
1  No  incense  burned  in  golden  censers  here  : 
hiNo  lamb  was  slain,  and  offering  for  sin, 
c|Nor  did  the  outward  presence  of  the  Lord, 
{|In  all  his  glorious  majesty,  as  then, 
The  sacred  temple,  fill, — a  token  clear 
|To  that  awe-stricken  throng,  that  Israel's  God 
I  |li  that  most  holy  place  would  now  abide, 

;And  hidden  by  the  veil  the  mystic  veil, 
^Between  the  Cherubim  would  dwell  for  aye, 
jjjAnd  yet,  this  house  was  consecrated  too  ; 
For  One  has  said  "  where  two  or  three  are  met 
;  To  worship  in  my  name,"  on  Zion's  mount, 
jbr  on  Sama-ia's  hill,  in  lowly  fane 
in  Or  in  Cathedral's  gilded  dome,  shall  find 
j]  Me  in  their  midst,  a  Saviour  near  at  hand, 
p.  That  little  band  of  earnest,  loving  ones, 
jlh  simple  garb,  and  quaint  in  speech  as  dress, 
Kelying  on  his  sacred  promise,  came 
*To  wait  upon  their  Lord  and  t£  worship  him 
Mfn  spirit  and  in  truth  "    His  presence  there 
fljWas-felt,  a  visible  Shekinah,  in 
|heir  midst;  and  those  whom  he  anointed,  spoke, 
With  power  and  with  wisdom— showed 
That  they  had  "  been  with  Christ,"  had  stood  with 
Him 

Upon  the  Mount  of  Vision,  and  had  seen 
Hi?  glory — with  his  gracious  message  came. 
They  all  have  passed  awaj,  that  favored  band 
Who  here  assembled  on  that  summer  morn 
3o  long  ago,  the  elders  and  the  seers, 
?sThe  youth,  the  maiden,  and  the  gray-haired  sire  ; 
3nt  others  came,  the  vacant  place  to  fill, 
ind  on  their  shoulders  did  the  mantle  fall. 
Oh  !  may  this  ever  be  a  holy  place, 
A  house  of  prayer,  as  in  those  olden  days, 
Where  we  may  come  with  hearts  devout  and  free 
From  cumbering  cares,  and  humbly  ask  in  faith 
That,  as  of  yore,  He  will  be  pleased  to  send 
?orth  from  our  midst,  his  chosen  ones  to  be 
His  testimony  bearers,  w  ho  shall  come 
With  glorious  tidings, — that  the  Ark  of  God, 
His  bright  in-dwelling  Presence,  with  us  bides. 
1th  mo.,  1872.  A.  R.  P. 


CENTENNIAL  HARVESTS. 

8,1  In  the  third  week  of  June,  177G,  Dunlop's 
Weekly  Packet,  published  in  Philadelphia, 
jontained  a  brief  advertisement  to  the  effect 
hat  the  city  cart  for  broken  victuals  made 
ts  rounds  every  evening,  and  householders 
lB  vere  urged  to  contribute,  as  the  need  of  the 
prisoners  was  great.    Our  exchanges  for  the 
teiame  week  in  1876  contain  the  briefer  an- 
nouncement that  the  wheat  crop  of  the  West 


promises  to  be  fair.  It  is  worth  our  while  to 
look  into  the  meaning  of  the  two  notices.  The 
prisoners  were  in  truth  near  starvation,  their 
allowance  being  half  of  a  fourpenny  black  loaf 
per  diem  ;  for  all  else  they  were  dependent  on 
the  refuse  from  kitchens,  collected  each  day 
in  a  barrow.  Prisoners  in  England  at  that 
date  were  worse  cff,  being  chained  in  cages 
and  left  to  beg  loudly  for  food  from  passers- 
by.  Fifteen  years  later,  during  Washington's 
administration,  the  need  of  the  poorer  classes 
in  the  capital  of  the  new  republic  was  eo 
great  that  footpads  attacked  men  on  the  prin- 
cipal streets.  In  London,  hangings  of  the 
purloiners  of  loaves  of  bread  were  frequent. 
The  rich  as  well  as  the  poor  livtd  on  oats  and 
barley,  and  they  were  scarce  enough.  '  Only 
a  wealthy  family,"  says  Eden,  in  1797,  "could 
afford  in  Cumberland  a  peck  of  wheat  flour 
yearly,  and  that  at  Christmas.  Not  a  penny 
white  loaf  was  to  be  found  in  towns  as  large 
as  Carlisle."  Meat  was  a  luxury  almost  un- 
known to  the  English  and  French  peasant. 
In  short,  there  was  not  enough  food  in  the 
civilized  world  for  its  inhabitants.  The  guaw- 
ings  of  hunger  drove  as  many  emigrants  to 
our  shores  as  did  religious  persecution ;  and 
if  Louis  XVI  could  have  filled  the  empty 
stomachs  of  the  Jacquerie,  there  is  every 
probability  that  he  might  have  died  comfort- 
ably in  his  bed.  America  brought  very  little 
food  then  into  the  world's  market ;  the  nar- 
row strip  of  soil  rescued  from  the  forest,  along 
the  sea-coast,  barely  sufficed  to  feed  her  own 
colonists,  and  that  so  scantily  that  the  influx 
of  a  small  number  of  troops  into  a  province 
produced  a  famine.  In  Asia,  the  need  of  new 
producing  fields  was  felt  more  sharply  then 
than  in  Europe;  and  it  has  increased  with 
every  year  since.  So  near  to  famine  does  the 
overcrowding  of  population  bring  the  poorer 
classes  of  China,  that  their  practice  of  infan- 
ticide pleads  a  horrible  sort  of  quasi  justifica- 
tion on  the  ground  of  humanity.  Thousands 
of  families  live  the  year  round  on  the  yield  of 
a  scanty  rice  field. 

Now  let  us  see  what  it  means  to  this  long 
hungry  world  when  we  say  that  "our  wheat 
crop  promises  to  be  fair."  It  means  that  in 
these  hundred  years  we  have  helped  to  feed 
every  nation  under  heaven  as  it  never  was  fed 
before.  The  wheat  fields  alone  which  failed 
to  supply  the  troops  at  Valley  Forge  with 
bread,  throw  into  the  European  market  every 
year  250,000,000  bushels;  the  exportation 
from  Chicago,  which  began  in  l$o$  with  7S 
bushels,  increased  iu  24  years  to  23,000,000 
bushels,  so  rapidly  were  the  vast  fields  of  the 
West  opened  and  planted.  We  take  wheat 
only  as  a  gauge  for  the  whole  food-producing 
power  of  the  country — a  power  so  enormous 
and  steady  that  even  in  the  spasm  of  the  civil 
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war,  when  an  enormous  proportion  of  the 
male  population  of  both  sections  was  with- 
drawn from  agriculture  for  five  years,  no 
famine  ensued.  Taking  an  average  of  the 
five  years,  never  were  armies  so  vast  so  well  fed. 

It  is  worth  our  while  to  look  at  the  cattle 
upon  our  thousand  hills,  at  the  fields  bloom- 
ing for  the  harvest  from  sea  to  sea,  where  in 
1776  was  a  gloomy,  impenetrable  wilderness. 
Not  only  have  the  hungry  peoples  of  Europe 
emptied  themselves  into  these  welcoming 
fields,  but  the  abundance  of  provisions  in 
foreign  markets,  caused  by  our  exports,  has 
made  a  wholesome  change  in  the  very  minds 
and  temper  of  the  poorer  classes.  Revolu- 
tions lose  much  of  the  elements  of  brutality 
when  the  rebels  are  well  fed.  There  will 
never  probably  be  guillotines  in  the  streets  of 
Paris  as  long  as  bread  can  be  had  for  a  sou 
or  emigration  is  cheap.  "  If  thine  enemy 
hunger  feed  him,"  is  a  maxim  as  politic  as  it 
is  Christian.  We  have  done  our  share  toward 
feeding  the  lean  and  hungry  Cassiuses  of  the 
world  in  this  last  century,  and  so  blunted  the 
edge  of  many  insurrections.  We  might  take 
the  yield  of  cotton  and  wool,  and  show  what 
we  have  done  toward  clothing  the  world. 
But  our  readers  can  look  into  these  matters 
themselves.  The  more  closely  they  look  the 
more  they  will  be  convinced  that  it  is  in  the 
most  practical  as  well  as  theoretical  work 
that  the  Republic  has  contributed  to  the 
"ease  of  creation." — New  York  Tribune. 


NOTICES. 

CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 

11th  mo.  5th,  Providence,  Montg'y  co.,  Pa.,  10  A.M. 

"  "  Norristown,            "         "     3  P.M. 

"  «   Chichester,  Pa.,  3  P.M. 

"  12th,  Centredale,  Iowa,  3  P.M. 

«  19th,  Valley,  Pa.,  3  P.M. 

"  "    Warminster,  Pa.,  3  P.M. 

"  «    Berwick,  Pa.,  3  P.M. 


QUARTERLY  MEETINGS. 

11th  mo.   7th,  Nine  Partners,  Oswego,  N.Y.,  11  A.M. 
«  "  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Race  St.,  10  A.M. 

"       9th,  Abington,  Pa.,  Horsham,  10  A.M. 
«      10th,  Stanford,  Chatham,  N.  Y. 
"      11th,  Salem,  Ohio,  11  A.M. 
»      12th,  Miami,  Waynesville,  Ohio,  11  A.M. 
"      15th,  Easton  and  Saratoga,  Easton  N.  Y., 
11  A.M. 

"      16th,  Shrewsbury  and  Rahway,  Plainfield, 

N.  J.,  11  A.M. 
"      18th,  Short  Creek,  Ohio,  11  A.M. 
«      20th,  Fairfax,  Woodlawn,.Va. 
"         "    Duanesburg,  Duanesburg,  N.Y. 
«        "    Centre,  West  Branch,  Pa.,  11  A.M. 
»       22d,  Stillwater,  Richland,  Ohio,  11  A.M. 
"      27th,  Warrington  Q.  M.,  Pipe  Creek,  Md., 

10  A  M. 

"      28th,  Burlington  Q.  M.,  Crosswieks,  N.  J., 
10  A.M. 

"  29th,  Southern,  CamdeD,  Del.,  10  A.M. 
"     30th,  Bucks,  Middletown,  Pa.,  10  A.M. 


ITEMS. 

A  despatch  from  Berlin,  on  the  27th  ult  ,  s 
"that  an  apparently  trustworthy  announcement 
made  that  Russia  has  intimated  her  willingness 
accept  the  Porte's  latest  armistice  proposals,  v 
certain  modifications  not  calculated  to  imperil 
desired  result.  The  proposal  to  settle  the  term 
peace  by  a  conference  at  which  the  Porte  shall 
be  represented  is  opposed  by  England  and  Italy. 

The  Central  American  States  were  visited  on 
3d  and  4th  of  last  month  by  a  terrible  cyclone.  ' 
town  of  Managua,  in  Nicaragua,  was  inundated, 
400  houses  were  blown  down.  The  inhabit* 
climbed  on  the  tops  of  the  houses  to  escape  the  fl< 
but  many  were  drowned  by  the  falling  of  the  bu 
ings.  The  damage  at  this  place  is  estimatec 
$2,000,000.  At  Bluefields,  on  the  Mosquito  co 
in  Nicaragua,  more  than  three  hundred  houses  v 
blown  down.  On  Lake  Nicaragua,  great  dam 
was  done,  and  a  steamer  was  destroyed  at  thew 
at  Grenada.  Twenty  lives  were  lost  in  this  disti 
The  damage  to  the  Coffee  crop  is  estimated 
$3,000,000. 

A  school  for  women  has  been  opened  in  Be 
on  a  plan  decidedly  novel,  but  very  practical, 
building  contains  lodging  rooms  for  40girls,  scl 
rooms,  working  rooms,  an  immense  kitchen  ar. 
permanent  bazaar.  In  the  school  rooms  every  bra 
that  will  fit  the  girls  for  situations  in  bank 
commercial  or  mercantile  establishments  is  taui 
Various  trades  that  women  can  follow  are  exem 
tied  by  skilled  operatives.  The  kitchen  is,  perhl 
the  chief  school  room,  for  all  the  work  then 
done  by  the  girls  under  the  supervision  of  on 
the  best  cooks  in  the  city.  This  feature  has 
come  so  popular,  from  the  large  number  who  f 
thither  to  obtain  good  domestic  educations, 
the  managers  have  begun  to  charge  for  instruc 
in  cookery,  and  the  receipts  generally  pay  the 
penses  of  the  other  departments. — Public  Ledgei 

Meredith  Read,  American  Minister  to  Gie 
has  presented  to  the  Department  of  State  at  W 
ington,  through  Hon.  Hamilton  Fish,  an  interest 
and  unique  gift.    The  Archaeological  Society 
Athens,  of  which  he  is  a  member,  has  been  eng; 
for  some  time  in  making  excavations  on  the  so  |i 
ern  side  of  the  Acropolis.    The  discoveries  aln 
reached,  in  many  respects,  surpass  in  import; 
those  at  Olympia.    Besides  the  remains  of  t 
temples  mentioned  by  Pausanias,  numerous  ins< 
tions  and  remains  of  ancient  statues,  evidentljfle 
longing  to  the  Parthenon,  have  been  found, 
the  most  remarkable  relic  was  discovered  ir. 
base  of  the  southern  wall  of  the  Acropolis.    It  h 
nothing  less  than  a  treaty  between  the  Athec  ji 
and  Chalcedonians  of  the  third  year  of  the  eig 
third  Olympiad — 446-445  B.  C,  engraved  upc 
large  block  of  Pentelic  marble  several  years  b( 
the  Parthenon  was  commenced  by  the  orde 
Pericles.    Not  a  letter  is  missing  from  this  rem 
able  document.    It  completes  the  passage  ofTh  k 
dides,  and  is  referred  to  by  Plutarch  and  Diod 
Siculus.    Immediately  after  it  was  brought  to  I 
by  the  learned  Secretary  of  the  Society,  M  Com 
oadis,  M.  Read  ordered  a  plaster  cast  to  be  tak< 
the   size  of  the  original.    This  was  handso 
framed  in  a  dark  olive-wood  case,  with  a  doc 
preserve  the  inscription,  and  an  appropriate  de< 
tion  in  gold  letters.    Our  Minister  then  forwa 
this  unique  copy  of  the  most  ancient  diplonli 
instrument  as  his  personal  gift  to  the  Depart:  h. 
of  State  at  Washington. — Public  Ledger. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
BALTIMORE  YEARLY  MEETING. 

The  meeting  for  worship  at  Lombard  St. 
n  First-Day  morning,  the  29th  of  Tenth 
lonth,  was  largely  attended  and  was  an  in- 
sisting and  impressive  occasion.  Many 
linisters,  some  from  distant  localities,  were 
resent,  and  the  time  was  fully  occupied  with 
he  various  communications  offered. 

Samuel  M.  Janney  first  rose  and  reminded 
°|he  assembly  that  the  worship  of  God  did 
ot  consist  in  listening  to  the  spoken  word, 
J  ut  in  waiting  reverently  for  the  teaching  of 
he  Divine  Spirit.  It  is  thus  that  we  may  enjoy 
rue  spiritual  worship — the  union  of  the  soul 
rith  God.  He  invoked  the  divine  blessing 
pon  the  present  assembly.  Not  far  from 
very  one  of  us  is  the  heavenly  Helper  and 
juide.  The  true  purpose  of  worship  is  to 
ome  to  a  knowledge  of  His  blessed  Presence 
the  soul.  He  who  dwelleth  not  in  temples 
aade  with  hands,  condescends  to  abide  in 
he  hearts  of  His  children.  If  we  truly  de- 
ire  to  know  His  will,  it  will  be  revealed. 
Lnd  they  who  do  the  will  of  God,— His  sin- 
ere  worshippers  and  obedient  servants,  will 
:now  of  His  doctrine. 

John  Parrish,  Darlington  Hoopes  and 
dary  Brad  way  followed  in  impressive  com- 
aunications,  all  pointing  out  the  necessity  of 
•atient  waiting  upon  the  teachings  of  the  spirit 
f  truth,  and  of  faithfulness  to  manifested 
luty.    The  troubling  of  the  Pool  of  Bethesda 
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by  an  angel  visitant  was  compared  to  the  un- 
rest which  is  experienced  by  the  soul  not  in 
harmony  with  God.  The  descent  into  the 
troubled  waters  and  the  healing  of  the  impo- 
tent ones,  to  the  spiritual  regeneration  which 
comes  of  resignation  to  the  divine  will,  and 
of  obedience  to  the  divine  guidance. 

The  meetings  held  at  the  same  place  in  the 
afternoon  and  in  the  evening  were  also  fully 
attended  and  were  favored  with  instructive 
and  edifying  ministrations. 

Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting  opened  on  the 
30th  of  Tenth  Month. 

Edith  W.  Atlee  addressed  the  women's 
meeting  in  words  of  encouragement.  A  small 
company  is  here  gathered,  in  comparison 
with  the  numbers  connected  with  other  rc 
ligious  bodies,  but  an  important  company. 
Each  one  of  us  holding  a  position  in  which 
w«  are  responsible  for  the  influence  we  ex- 
ercise upon  those  around.  Many  feel  dis- 
couraged in  view  of  their  own  littleness 
hardly  daring  to  take  a  step  forward.  To> 
these,  the  encouraging  assurance  of  the  in- 
spired Psalmist  is  yet  applicable:  "The 
meek  will  He  guide  in  judgment,  the  meek 
will  He  teach  His  way." 

This  meekness  of  wisdom  is  to  be  striveo 
for  with  prayer— prayer  for  a  teachable, 
childlike  condition.  So  may  we  move  for- 
ward in  unity,  honoring  our  Heavenly  Fath- 
er and  in  turn  honored  and  blessed  by  Hia 
presence  and  guidance. 
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Harriet  E.  Kirk  followed  in  some  remarks 
ipor:  watchfulness  and  fraternal  love.   "  Be- 
holi,"  said  the  Psalmist,  "how  good  and 
b tow  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  to- 
her  in  unity."    Not  alone  to  meet,  but 
dwell  in   unity  together.     Each  must 
match.     Bring  no  strange  fire  upon  the 
sJ  ir;  force  no  offering.     Then  love  will 
«5®vef  os  as  with  a  mantle;  we  will  have 
hut  one  aim,  the  glory  of  God.    We  will 
fee  enabled  to  sing  the  praises  of  the  Holy 
<Dne,  to  conduct  our  business  with  wisdom 
and  watchfulness,  drawing  the  young  into 
unity,  their  spirits  mingling  with  ours. 

The  business  of  the  meeting  was  then  pro- 
ceeded with  by  the  calling  of  the  representa- 
tives from  the  various  constituent  meetings. 

Mary  Needles  then  exhorted  the  assem- 
bly to  dwell  under  the  teaching  of  the 
;  Spirit  of  Wisdom.    Emily  Can  by  called  the 
.-attention  of  Friends  to  the  wide  difference 
between  making  a  profession  of  faith  or  of 
godliness,  and  making  a  confession  before 
men  of  what  we  have  known  of  the  wonder- 
<aus  working  of  the  Divine  Power  in  and  for 
ourselves. 

Minutes  were  now  presented  for  John  Par- 
its,  a,  minister  from   Woodbury  Monthly 
Meeting,  N.  J.;  for  Mary  Bradway,  a  minister 
tfcom  Greenwich  Monthly  Meeting.  N.  J. ;  for 
J ane  R.  Searing,  an  elder  from  Scipio  Month- 
ly Meeting,  N.  Y. ;  for  Mary  M.  Thomas,  a 
minister  from   Radnor  Monthly  Meeting, 
Pennsylvania ;  for  Isaac  Hicks,  a  minister 
from  Westbury  Monthly  Meeting,  N.   Y. ; 
fo.-  Thomas  D.  TomSinson,  a  member  from 
Marietta  Monthly  Meeting,  Iowa ;  for  Charles 
.Xirk,  an  elder  from  Horsham  Monthly  Meet- 
Pennsylvania  ;  for  Harriet  E.  Kirk,  a 
minister  from  Horsham,  Monthly  Meeting ; 
Edith  W.  Atlee,  a  minister  from  Abing- 
Monthly  Meeting,  Pennsylvania ;  and 
for  Richard  and  Caroline  Lukens,  of  Benja- 
min ville,  Illinois. 

After  much  expression  of  cordial  welcome 
4o  the  Friends  from  a  distance,  a  deputation 
uras  received  from  mens'  meeting,  announcing 
iJiat  a  proposition  had  been  sent  up  from 
dngham  Quarterly   Meeting,  proposing 
thai  a  clause  be  added  to  that  part,  of  the 
•discipline   which  enjoins   temperance  and 
.moderation,  advising  Friends,  especially  the 
foxmg,  tj  refrain  from  the  use  of  tobacco.  A 
committee  was  appointed  in  both  branches  of 
the  meeting,  to   take  the  matter  into  con- 
sideration. 

At  the  opening  of  the  afternoon  meeting,  a 
friend,  on  behalf  of  the  representatives,  an- 
nounced that  they  were  united  in  recommend- 
ing the  appointment  of  Mary  C.  Cutler  for 
?]erk,  and  of  Lydia  Stabler  fcr  assistant 


clerk,  the  present  year.    They  were  ac«  (J 

ingly  appointed  to  that  service. 

Epistles  from  New  York  and  from  Gem1;; 
Yearly  Meetings  were  then  read,  and  se\ H V 
Friends  expressed  grateful  appreciatioi  fl 
the  words  of  comfort  and  counsel,  and  foiji 
renewed  evidence  of  true  gospel  love.  If 

The  committee  appointed  at  the  mor  f 
meeting  to  consider  the  proposition  ;  { 
Nottingham,  now  reported  that  they  f 
agreed  in  recommending  to  the  Yearly  Mr 
ing  the  adoption  of  a  clause  to  be  inserte  r 
the  Book  of  Discipline,  advising  frknd  ^ 
abstain  from  the  pernicious  habit  of  u  (f 
tobacco.    The  youth  most  especially  are  tu 
horted  to  avoid  a  practice  so  liable  to  b«  c  " s 
habitual,  and  so  often  injurious  to  hea  fE 
Entire  unity  was  expressed  with  the  repo  ■ 
the  committee,  and,  men's  meeting  con  P 
ring,  the  proposed  clause  was  ordered  t<  i 
inserted  in  the  Book  of  Discipline, 

At  the  opening  of  the  meeting  on  Third-  j85 
morning,  a  visit  was  received  from  Johi  r 
Cornell,  who  had  a  message  of  comfort  {r 
counsel  for  some  of  the  mothers  in  Isj  e3! 
who  having  long  labored  in  the  cause  i* 
Truth,  were  now  bowed  down  under  a  s<;|! 
of  discouragement  They  saw  not  the  r*  P 
ious  progress  among  the  young  which  i  ? 
had  prayed  and  labored  for  so  earnestly.  i° 
he  feared  that  they  were  overlooking  n: 
secret  working  of  the  Divine  Spirit  J11' 
the  hearts  of  some  of  the  younger  meml  r) 
who  have  as  yet  given  no  sign,  at  least  in 
external  evidence,  of  their  spiritual  grow  | 

He  cited  the  lesson  which  was  given  to  J" 
desponding  prophet  of  Israel,  who  had  bl  f 
very  zealous  in  the  cause  of  his  God,  if 
lamented  that  his  people  had  forsaken  ir 
covenant  of  God,  thrown  down  His  altir 
slain  His  prophets  with  the  sword,  and  Mm 
now  seeking  the  life  of  the  faithful  servanjc1 
the  Highest.  To  him  came  the  comfori^ 
assurance  that  there  was  yet  a  band  of  fa]  I ! 
ful  worshippers  of  Jehovah  remaining  in  Isi  I 
who  were  not  polluted  with  the  servic<j(. 
Baal. 

There  are  yet  many  among  the  young  i  II' 
will  be  prepared  and  in  due  time  called  Jill 
into  the  Lord's  work.  These  he  exhorted  1 
prompt  obedience  to  the  pointings  of  dii 
however  slight  may  seem  to  be  its  requ'e 
ments  ;  assuring  them  that  keener  enjoy  n:l 
is  to  be  experienced  in  dedication  to  the  1 
vine  will,  than  in  any  other  possible  coi  l 
tion  of  human  life.  Indeed,  none  but  til 
who  live  in  accordance  with  the  teachil 
and  leadings  of  the  Holy  Spirit  know  au| 
of  true  happiness. 

Deborah  F.  Wharton  and  several  otb 
Friends  followed,  in  confirmation  of  the  te| 
mony  of  J.  J.  Cornell,  assuring  the  inex|  v 
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iced  of  the  joy  and   peace  which  ever 
eD,;ends  faithfulness  to  duty. 
Jv  After  the  reading  and  the  consideration  of 
jup  First  Query,  the  meeting  closed. 
orOn  third  day  afternoon  a  minute  for  Enos 

3acock,  a  minister  from  West  Monthly 
)n,3eting,  Ohio,  was  presented.  Then  the 
|  tte  of  society  was  entered  upon,  by  the  con- 
aeration  of  ihe  Second,  Third,  Fourth, 
Ijfth,  Sixth  and  Seventh  Queries.  Much 
^ncern  was  expressed  in  view  of  acknowl- 
edged deficiencies,  and  counsel  and  encour- 
agement to  faithfulness  in  the  maintenance 
n  the  testimonies  of  truth  were  extended. 
II  strict  and  definite  rule  of  life  was  laid 
jj  wn  for  all,  but  all  were  directed  to  con- 
tentious attention  to  the  teachings  of  the 

ternal  monitor,  and  we  were  assured  this 
(0>uld  lead  into  true  unity. 

Fourth-day  afternoon,  Emily  Canby  ex- 
n  jessing  a  concern  to  visit  the  men's  meeting, 
ImjB  was  set  at  liberty.  The  report  of  the  Treas- 
;  er  was  then  received  and  adopted,  and  it 
jr.is  ordered  that  the  usual  subscription  for 
fiends'  Intelligencer,  to  be  dis  ributed  among 
Klose  who  desire  to  have  it,  be  continued. 
reThe  epistle  from  Illinois  Yearly  Meeting 
.  is  then  read.    This  was  a  communication 

i  more  than  usual  interest,  recounting  the 
\  teresting  Indian  work  of  that  body  of 
jj  riends,  and  giving  an  account  of  the  care 
^  ey  were  taking  and  the  ends  for  which  they 
^  jre  striving  in  regard  to  the  education  of 
Jjp  youth.  They  feel  the  great  responsi- 
„  lity  which  rests  upon  them  in  upholding 
jjje  principles  and  testimonies  of  the  Society 
jj  this  part  of  our  country,  and  realize  that 
B  e  is  too  short  to  be  wasted  in  anything  on 
jtjiich  the  Divine  approval  cannot  rest. 
wjThe  eighth  Query,  embodying  the  testi- 
mony against  all  forms  of  oppression,  was 
rtien  considered  and  responded  to.  Edith 
fajr.  Atlee  feelingly  expressed  her  sense  of  the 
gl|iep  trials  that  the  members  of  this  Yearly 
c£|!eeting  have  known  in  days  past,  when  the 

•eatest  courage,  faith  and  dedication  were 
^quired  of  those  who  would  be  truly  faithful 
jj  real  Christian  principle.  She  remarked 
B(  iat  she  had,  in  a  degree,  participated  in  the 
j  Sor  and  coneern  of  Friends  upon  this  sub- 

3t. 

I  The  ninth  and  tenth  Queries  were  then  re- 
j  ied  to,  twelve  ministers  and  Elders  having 
pissed  away  during  the  year.  The  advanced 
'jj  *e  of  nearly  all  of  these  was  remarkable,  and 
'j^nfirms  thj  impression  that  is  gaining  ground 
tat  Friends,  as  a  body,  enjoy  remarkable 
'ngevity. 

j  In  reply  to  the  eleventh  Query,  it  was  an- 
fi:>unced  that  no  new  meetings  have  been  es- 
tablished during  the  past  year. 
p  The  twelfth  Query,  in  regard  to  the  care- 


ful guarding  of  the  education  of  the  children 
of  the  Society,  then  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  meeting,  and  the  very  great  importance 
of  placing  their  instruction  only  in  truly 
capable  hands,  and  of  early  presenting  to 
them  the  vital  principles  which  have  actu- 
ated their  fathers  were  earnestly  advocated. 

Fifth  day  morning  session  opened  with  a 
visit  from  Isaac  Hicks,  who  addressed  the 
meeting  at  some  length.  He  felt  it  to  be  his 
mission  to  encourage  some  loving,  trusting 
heart  who  had  been  called  into  the  vineyard 
of  the  Lord,  to  be  of  good  cheer  and  go  forth. 
Let  neither  pride  nor  fear  prevent  the  (  tier- 
ing, and  count  nothing  too  hard  to  perform, 
nothing  too  dear  to  part  with,  in  obedience  to 
the  Divine  requiring?.  Without  firm  faith 
in  the  Divine  Helper,  we  can  never  be  con- 
querors over  our  own  spirits. 

John  Parrish  afterward  made  a  visit  to  the 
meeting,  and  was  concerned  to  offer  a  strength- 
ening word  to  those  who  were  discouraged, 
from  want  of  faith,  from  a  dependence  on 
those  around  rather  than  upon  the  gift  of 
God  in  the  soul. 

The  first  business  of  the  Fifth- day  after- 
noon session  was  reading  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  by  the  clerk  of  the 
committee,  Eli  M.  Lamb.  This  report,  which 
showed  much  encouraging  progress,  elicited 
considerable  expression  of  satisfaction,  and 
the  same  committee  was  reappointed  for  the 
ensuing  year.  * 

The  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  Repre- 
sentative Committee  next  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  the  meeting.  Their  efforts  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  cause  of  peace  among  the 
nations  were  set  forth,  and  though  the  com- 
mittee know  not  that  they  have  accomplished 
much  in  influencing  those  in  authority,  they 
believe  they  have  done  all  that  lay  in  their 
power,  and  would  gladly  have  done  more  if 
more  had  seemed  practicable. 

The  committee  who  have  been  entrusted 
with  the  disbursement  of  the  Fairhill  Fund, 
reported  next  in  order. 

The  establishment  of  a  school  in  which  the 
aim  shall  be  to  impart  a  guarded  intellectual 
education,  in  connection  with  the  industrial 
training  needful  to  fit  the  youth  for  practical 
business  life,  has  claimed  the  consideration  of 
men's  meeting,  and  the  subject  elicited  much 
expression  of  satisfaction  here. 

Mary  Brad  way  then  rose  with  the  expres- 
sion, "Say  not  that  the  former  days  were 
better  than  these."  She  felt  impressed  with 
the  progress  shown  by  the  reports,  and  be- 
lieved the  intellectual  as  well  as  the  moral 
and  industrial  culture  of  our  children  to  be  a 
good  and  needful  work. 

The  report  of  the  committee  in  charge  of 
Indian  Affairs  was  next  read,  after  which  the 
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epistles  addressed  to  Illinois,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Genesee  and  New  York  Yearly  Meetings 
were  considered  and  approved. 

After  this  business  was  finished,  several 
Friends  addressed  the  meeting  in  turn,  with 
parting  exhortations,  and  the  grateful  sense 
of  Divine  favor  which  prevailed  was  ex- 
pressed by  the  closing  minute.  S.  R. 

Note. — We  expect  to  receive  an  account 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Men's  Branch  of 
Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting  in  time  for  our 
next  issue. 

From  the  Liberal  Christian. 
MACHINE  MORALITY. 

We  are  the  daily  witnesses  of  efforts  to 
promote  honesty  in  business,  in  trade,  in 
railroads  and  streetcars  by  machinery;  to 
check  by  material  instruments  vices  that 
originate  in  moral  depravity.  We  believe 
all  such  efforts  ridiculously  inadequate,  nay, 
worse,  absurdly  misplaced.  Because  street- 
car conductors  must  be  paid  higher  wages  if 
they  are  taken  from  a  decent  and  respectable 
class,  it  is  deemed  economical  to  take  men 
from  any  class  at  low  wages  and  depend  on 
mechanical  checks  to  prevent  their  pecula- 
tions. This  patent  effort  to  make  conscience 
and  character  needless,  to  substitute  the  click 
of  a  clock  or  the  sound  of  a  bell  for  the  whis- 
per of  the  inward  monitor,  is  destined  to 
certain  failure.  It  provokes  a  contest  be- 
tween the  wits  of  mechanical  inventors  and 
the  wits  of  vulgar  rogues  and  thieves.  It 
renounces  the  obligation  of  making  inquest 
into  the  character  of  employees.  It  declares 
the  moral  law  of  the  Creator  to  be  a  failure. 

Would  the  world  be  more  virtuous  if  every 
falsehood,  wrong  thought  or  act  of  dishonesty 
were,  at  the  instant  it  occurred,  inscribed 
visibly  upon  the  sinner's  forehead,  so  that  no 
doubt,  no  concealment  were  possible  ?  Such 
an  arrangement  would  act,  we  suppose,  just 
as  the  visible  presence  of  the  Almighty, 
seated  in  the  nearest  sky  and  armed  with 
argus  eyes,  would  probably  operate  upon 
men's  piety.  It  would  cow  and  awe  men 
into  passive  inertness.  There  would  be  less 
disobedience,  but  infinitely  less  obedience. 
Men  would  die  of  dread,  as  young  plants 
wither  in  the  noonday  sun.  But  God  does 
not  want  obedience,  or  even  faultlessness,  at 
all  costs.  He  wants  a  free  obedience,  a  love 
of  goodness  for  its  own  sake,  an  obedience 
which  is  less  due  to  dread  than  to  affection. 

He  does  not  crush  the  plant  in  order  to 
kill  the  noxious  worm  upon  it.  He  is  not 
intolerant  of  weaknesses  and  follies,  or  even 
vices,  to  the  extent  of  ceasing  to  love  the 
creature  who,  amid  them  all,  is  yet  capable 
of  becoming  the  free  chooser  of  what  is  true, 


holy  and  good.    We  must  imitate  him 
must  not  violate  general  principles  of  tru 
morality,  freedom,  or  private  rights,  for 
sake  of  controlling  or  eradicating  evils 
which  we  are  naturally  impatient.) 

England  prefers  to  abandon  her  extradit 
treaty  with  us  rather  than  sacrifice  her  pi 
cipie  of  being  the  asylum  of  political  exil 
and  if  she  shelters  rogues  and  villains  un< 
the  sacred  principle  of  asylum,  she  does 
because  she  thinks  it  a  less  evil  than  the  s  *io: 
render  of  her  honored  and  honorable  pub  P 
law.  Thus  we  might  stop  many  shame  | 
evils  in  this  country,  if  we  were  ready  to  s 
rifice  the  all-important  principle  of  the  sa 
tity  of  the  private  dwelling ;  but  it  would 
a  fearful  mistake  to  purchase  immunity  fr< 
special  wrongs  by  opening  the  flood  gape 
of  tyranny,  police  intrusion  and  constabuk 
inspection,  and  thus  allowing  the  worst  e\ 
of  governmental  intervention  to  pass  into  cjne 
homes  and  drive  their  sanctity  away. 

Neither  force,  surveillance,  machine 
police  nor  special  legislation  can  prope 
supplant  the  influence  of  justice,  truth, 
perience,  religion  and  education  acting 
freedom  and  through  pulpit,  press,  conven 
tion  and  social  and  domestic  influence  up 
the  public  opinion  of  communities  and  cod 
tries.  If  the  world  cannot  be  purged  a 
brought  into  an  order,  charity  and  puri 
consistent  with  the  utmost  freedom  and  t 
largest  play  of  all  human  faculties  by  U 
method,  all  other  methods  are  mere  conf 
sions  of  defeat.  They  maim  liberty,  to  ma 
law  possible  ;  they  create  a  shallow  decorui 
and  call  it  morality;  a  . timid  superstitic 
and  call  it  religion ;  an  outward  decenc 
and  call  it  purity;  a  fear  of  the  policemaiilk 
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eye  and  club,  and  call  it  love  of  order.  Th 
create  total  abstinence  in  a  few,  instead 
temperance  in  all ;  they  banish  the  moi 
lepers  to  the  Lazarettos  of  the  public  pH 
ons,  or  the  viler  streets  of  our  cities,  and  t|J 
call  attention  to  the  gentility  and  qui 
behavior  of  all  other  parts  of  the  populate 
in  the  town. 

Providence  has  no  favor  for  any  kind 
order,  peace  or  respectability  which  is  n 
founded  on  respect  for  the  universal  humj 
rights  of  all,  and  which  does  not  come  out 
a  sentiment  of  real  justice,  real  honor, 
charity,  real  principle,  real  piety.  All  else 
sham,  pretence,  veneer.  It  is  building  tl 
wall  of  social  protection  With  untempen 
mortar.  Better  let  the  gaps  stand  until  \ 
can  build  with  true  cement,  or  we  may  sha 
the  fate  of  those  on  whom  the  tower  of  Siloa 
fell.  Many  a  decent,  orderly  society  hi 
been  built  on  the  sand  of  outward  decenc 
instead  of  on  the  rock  of  inward  moralit 
and  has  overwhelmed  its  unsuspecting  arc! 
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%ta  m  sudden  ruin.    Many  a  great  church 
s  hung  together  by  the  daubing  of  untem- 
f  tired  mortar,  by  superstition,  by  formality, 
lies  in  God's  name,  by  false  promises  to 
lieh  Christ's  signature  has  been  forged,  but 
s  soon  ceased  to  be  the  home  of  morals  or 
true  men.    Many  a  so-called  convert  to 
siltjiristianity  is  in  a  few  months  a  worse  man 
an  he  ever  was,  because  his  will  was  caught 
my  and  he  became  a   proselyte  under  a 
sfissionate  or  contagious  impulse  which  was 
)t  his  real  self,  and  which,  when  it  leaves 
aej  m,  leaves  him  a  scoffer  and  an  infidel  in- 
<>med.  It  is  only  the  love  of  God,  duty,  truth 
satud  goodness,  and  not  the  fear  of  policemen, 
ws  or  jails,  that  can  really  build  up  amoral 
fro  der  in  society.    It  becomes  reformers  to 
gat.ve  heed  to  this  truth,  for  it  is  grossly  for- 
otten  and  abused  by  superficial  friends  of 
irtue  and  half  and  half  enemies  of  vice  who 
ave  failed  to  see  what  is  the  real  spirit  of 
hristianity,  the  real  significance  of  liberty, 
le  real  goal  proposed  by  the  Author  and 
rovidence  of  the  moral  world. 


THE  NEED  OF  WOMEN  IN  SCIENCE, 
ersead  by  Maria  Mitchell  before  the  Women's  Con- 
gress at  its  recent  meetiDg  in  Philadelphia. 

In  our  inquiries  in  regard  to  the  opportu- 
ities  afforded  to  women  for  the  study  of  sci- 
ence, we  are  not  surprised  to  find  them  mea 
re  and  unsatisfactory.    Nor,  with  one  ex- 
ception, are  '  we  surprised  at  the  localities  in 
ft  zhicli  the  little  culture  of  science  is  found  ; 
alhey  have  the  range  of  latitude  and  longitude 
urkhich  we  expected.    The  light  shading  on  j 
iojhe  map  of  the  worjd,  which  in  the  old  school 
lclooks  used  to  divide  the  enlightened  from  the 
Jparbarian  countries^  might  be  used  to-day  to 
liJlesignate  the  scientific  and  the  unscieotific. 
1 1  Taking  our  whole  country  into  considera- 
tion, there  is  very  little  attention  paid  to  sci- 
ence.   The  same  influences  which  deter  men 
bin  scientific  research  operate  only  more  forci- 
bly upon  women  ;  the  want  of  leisure  and  the 
iomremunerative  character  of  intellectual  pur- 
suits.   And  yet  the  fact  that  a  few  women 
((give  themselves  so  determinedly  to  scientific 
o( studies,  and  that  so  many  make  a  beginning 
ia  would  seem  to  show  that  they  have  a  decided 
(fitness  for  the  demand.    Young  girls  almost 
Kail  study  the  natural  sciences  in  schools,  and 
quite  a  moiety  of  them  take  up  the  abstract 
hi  sciences.    I  do  not  believe  it  is  because  the 
science  of  the  ordinary  schools  requires  little 
J  brain  work,  although  that  is  true,  but  be- 
cause it  is  the  work  to  which  they  instinctive- 
ly incline.    I  should  like  to  urge  upon  young 
women  a  course  of  solid  scientific  study  in 
some  one  direction  for  two  reasons:  First, 
the  needs  of  science ;  second,  their  own  needs. 
The  needs  of  science.    For  the  very  reason 


that  a  woman's  methods  are  different  from 
those  of  a  man,  are  women  needed  in  scien- 
tific work.  All  her  nice  perceptions  of  min- 
ute details,  all  her  delicate  observation  of 
color,  of  form,  of  shape,  of  change,  and  her 
capability  of  patient  routine  would  be  of  im- 
mense value  in  the  collection  of  scientific 
facts. 

When  I  see  a  woman  put  an  exquisitely 
fine  needle  at  exactly  the  same  distance  from 
the  last  stich  which  that  last  stitch  was  from 
its  predecessor,  I  think  what  a  capacity  she 
has  for  an  astronomical  observer  ;  unknow- 
ingly, she  is  using  a  micrometer — unconsci- 
ously, she  is  graduating  circles.  And  the 
eye  which  has  been  trained  in  the  matching 
of  worsteds  i3  especially  fitted  for  the  use  of 
prism  and  spectroscope.  Persons  who  are  in 
charge  of  the  scientific  departments  of  col- 
leges are  always  mourning  over  the  scarcity 
of  trained  assistants.  The  directors  of  ob- 
servatories and  museums  not  infrequently  do 
an  enormous  amount  of  routine  work  which 
they  would  gladly  relinquish  ;  their  time  and 
strength  are  wasted  on  labor  which  students 
could  do  equally  well,  if  students  could  be 
found  who  would  be  ready  to  make  science  a 
life-work. 

Women  are  needed,  too,  as  lecturers  in 
schools ;  it  needs  only  the  supply,  and  the 
demand  will  come. 

Persons  who  are  known  to  be  in  a  line  of 
scientific  work  are  continually  besieged  with 
applications  to  give  lectures,  to  write  short 
articles  for  periodicals,  to  translate  foreign 
works.  Such  lectures  and  such  articles  would 
do  little  directly  for  the  advance,  but  much  in- 
directly in  forming  taste  and  arousing  interest. 

I  am  far  from  the  intention  of  encouraging 
young  women  to  scientific  study  on  account 
of  its  outward  utility  ;  at  best,  its  wages  to- 
day are  little  above  those  of  manual  labor, 
and  were  they  those  of  royal  revenues  I 
should  still  raise  the  objection  that  it  is  an 
ignoble  following  of  nature,  which  looks  for 
gain.  Better  dig  in  the  earth  for  gold  than 
study  its  rocks  for  pay. 

But,  for  themselves,  for  young  women  who 
have  a  love  of  nature  and  a  longing  to  study 
her  laws,  how  shall  the  taste  be  developed, 
and  how  shall  they  be  encouraged  ?  We  must 
have  a  different  kind  of  teaching.  It  must 
not  be  text-book  teaching.  I  doubt  if  science 
can  be  taught  in  school  rooms  at  all.  Cer- 
tainly it  cannot  be  taught  by  hearing  recita- 
tions. There  is  a  touch  of  the  absurd  in  a 
teacher  asking  any  but  a  very  young  person 
a  question  the  answer  to  which  he  already 
knows.  In  the  old-fashioned  books  the  dia- 
logue method  is  better  used — the  pupil  asks, 
and  the  teacher  answers.  Eudora  asks  how 
far  the  earth  is  from  the  suu,  and  Tutor  an- 
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swers.  Eudora  then  asks  how  this  was  found 
out,  and  Tutor  explains. 

The  method  of  teaching  science  by  lectures 
is  questionable ;  it  is  liable  to  the  objection 
that  the  lecturer  impresses  himself  and  his 
views  upon  the  listener  rather  than  nature 
and  her  ways.  It  is  a  feeble  kind  of  science 
which  can  be  put  upon  a  black-board,  placed 
in  array  upon  a  table  or  arranged  upon 
shelves ;  the  facts  of  science  may  be  taught 
by  such  means — the  spirit  of  science,  which 
is  the  love  of  investigation,  they  cannot 
arouse.  If  science  can  be  developed  at  all 
in  class-rooms,  it  must  be  by  debate — free 
thought  and  free  inquiry  are  the  very  first 
steps  in  the  path  of  science.  Only  the  "  hard 
pan  "  of  scientific  truths  should  be  accepted, 
and  scarcely  that.  I  should  have  more  hope 
of  a  girl  who  questioned  if  three  angles  of  a 
triangle  equalled  two  right  angles,  than  of 
one  who  learned  the  demonstration,  and  ac- 
cepted it  in  a  few  minutes. 

It  will  be  easier  to  reform  the  in-school 
work  than  to  take  young  women  over  the 
next  years,  when  they  leave  the  class-rooms 
and  colleges,  but  it  will  be  less  difficult  if  in 
the  class  room  they  have  learned  to  think  for 
themselves,  and  to  plan  their  own  lives. 
What  lies  before  the  true  lover  of  Nature,  if 
she  be  a  woman,  when  she  leaves  college? 
Almost  always  entire  renunciation  of  her  own 
wishes.  An  account  which  comes  to  me  from 
one  of  the  large  cities  of  New  York  must 
be  too  strongly  expressed,  and  yet  it  is  some- 
what true  of  any  town.    The  writer  says  : 

"  If  an  unfortunate  female  should  happen 
to  possess  a  lurking  fondness  for  any  special 
scientific  or  literary  pursuit,  she  is  careful 
(if  of  any  social  position)  to  hide  it  as  she 
she  would  some  deformity." 

The  young  woman  who  leaves  college  be- 
longs to  one  of  two  classes.  She  must  either 
enter  at  once  upon  some  business  which  shall 
enable  her  to  be  self  supporting,  or  she  must 
accept  parental  support. 

If  there  is  any  class  of  women  for  whom  I 
have  a  deep  compassion  it  is  the  unmarried 
and  unoccupied  daughters  of  rich  men  ;  all 
the  more  do  I  pity  them  if,  as  often  happens, 
they  are  born  with  a  good  deal  of  brain- 
power. I  shudder  as  I  recall  the  speech  of 
the  editor  of  a  widely-read  newspaper  :  "  The 
first  duty  of  a  woman  is  to  be  ornamental  in 
the  parlor."  That  is,  she  is  to  be  the  marble 
Clyte  or  Psyche  that  stands  on  the  bracket ! 

For  such  young  women  there  is  only  the 
slow  change  of  the  ages ;  the  conversion  of 
public  sentiment,  or  a  struggle  to  which  al- 
most no  one  is  equal.    In  most  cases  she 

"Suffers,  recoils,  then,  thirsty  and  despairing 
Of  what  she  would,  descends  and  sips  the  nearest 
draught." 


There  is  more  hope  for  the  poor  you 
woman.  For  her  there  is  work.  But  in  1 
poverty  there  are  the  elements  of  destructi' 
She  is,  perhaps,  a  lover  of  nature,  and  drea 
of  a  life  devoted  to  study  ;  she  is  a  born 
vestigator,  and  knows  that  she  has  spec 
power  as  well  as  peculiar  tastes  ;  she  stif 
her  longings,  and  enters  upon  work,  distas 
ful  work,  work  which  is  fettering,  because  t 
home  needs  her  and  there  are  younger  or 
to  be  aided.  I  question  if  a  young  worn 
who  knows  she  has  peculiar  gifts,  who  cji 
say  of  nature,  "Her  priest  I  am,  her  ho 
filets  wear,"  has  any  right  to  turn  aside  fro 
this  call  of  God.  That  self  abnegation  is  n 
a  virtue  which  urges  the  nearest  and,  on  tl 
whole,  the  easiest  rather  than  the  highe 
duty.  The  woman  who  has  a  definite  Hi 
marked  out  for  her  in  her  natural  gifts,  h 
a  duty  as  imperative  as  that  which  family  ti 
impose. 

For  these  cases  of  rarely  gifted  souls  vl 
should  care.    Does  anyone  suppose  thatar  j 
woman  in  all  the  ages  has  had  a  fair  chan 
to  show  what  she  could  do  in  science?  L 
me  bring  before  you  two  cases.    One  is  Tj 
cho  Brahe,  of  the  sixteenth,  and  the  other 
Caroline  Herschel,  of  the  eighteenth  century 
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For  a  certain  ela?s  of  students  there  are  th 
summer  schools,  like  that  of  Penikese,  an 
there  is  the  "  Society  to  Encourage  Horn 
Studies,"  at  present  almost  entirely  literar; 
in  its  aims.  For  a  smaller  and  a  more  di 
cided  type  of  women,  we  should  become 
bureau  of  advice,  and  also  originators  of  way 
and  means.  Young  women  should  be  en 
couraged  to  state  their  case,  and  our  coo: 
mittee  should  be  able  to  suggest  method-gjU 
ways  of  increasing  facilities,  perhaps  to  fine 
opportunities  for  work  in  science.  But  wha 
a  scientist  most  needs  is  leisure — time  t<fef 
think.  We  ought  to  be  able  to  give  aids  ii 
the  shape  of  a  year's  residence  near  larg^ 
libraries,  museums,  laboratories  or  observe 
tories.  How  eagerly  such  opportunities  would 
be  sought  we  all  know. 

The  laws  of  nature  are  not  discovered  bjjj 
accident;  theories  do  not  come  by  chancel 
even  to  the  greatest  minds.  They  are  noH 
born  of  the  hurry  and  worry  of  daily  toil  I 
they  are  diligently  sought,  they  are  patiently 
waited  for,  they  are  received  with  cautiousl 
reserve,  they  are  accepted  with  reverence  audi1 
awe.  And  until  able  women  have  given  theirii 
lives  to  investigation  it  is  idle  to  discuss  the* 
question  of  their  capacity  for  original  worki 


They  who  know  the  truth  are  not  equal  to 
those  who  revere  it;  and  they  who  revere  it 
are  not  equal  to  those  who  find  pleasure  in  it- 
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LOCAL  INFORMATION. 

}  ONTARIO,  CANADA. 

1(!rhe  following  notices  may  afford  some  evi- 
"Ice  that  the  Good  Shepherd,  whose  care  is 
.  r  all,  and  who,  judging  by  the  private 
founts  that  come  to  u?,  feeds  so  bountifully 
flocks  in  your  sunny  southern  land,  is  not 
'mindful  of  that  portion  dwelling  in  these 
aoter  regions,  but  sometimes  puts  forth 
k  qualified  instruments,  to  whom  the  com- 
\  'nd  is,  as  it  was  to  Peter,  "  Feed  my  sheep  ! 
'bd  my  lambs  !  " 

JMay  we  be  grateful  recipients  of  such 
''ors,  bearing  in  mind  that,  though  our 
listings  may  not  be  frequent,  it  is,  perhaps, 
Irs  to  enjoy  with  a  keener  relish. 
!lne  Circular  Meeting  held  in  East  Gwil- 
Hburg  on  the  15th  of  Tenth  month,  con- 
ned at  half  past  three  P.  M.    While  gath- 
'tag  and  settling  into  quiet  a  deep  solemnity 
peared  to  overspread  the  assembly,  and 
'  er  a  time  of  waiting  R.  Widdifield  arose 
i  spoke  at  some  length,  with  earnest  per- 
isive  force,  setting  forth  the  nature  and 
mty  of  silent  worship,  and  the  necessity  of 
icti  :al  righteousness  and  a  spirit  of  humil- 
and  devotion,  that,  whensoever  the  sum- 
>ns  may  come  to  us,  calling  from  works  to 
yards,  there  may  be  a  preparation  to  adopt 
i  language,  M  Thy  servant  is  ready."  It 
s  felt  to  be  a  favored  season. 
This  Circular  Meeting  was  organized  in 
nth  month,  1875,  uuder  the  care  of  a  com- 
Ittee  appointed  in  the  preceding  session  of 
.nada  Half-year's  Meeting,  held  at  Yonge 
reet,  Oat. 

Meetings  have  been  held  once  in  two 
mths.  All  have  been  well  attended  and  satis- 
Jtorily  crowned  with  the  Master's  presence. 
A  few  Friends  reside  in  the  immediate 
sality  who  belong  to  Whitechurch  Particular 
eeting,  about  eight  mile3  distant. 
The  next  meetiag  will  be  held  on  Fir3t-day 
bernoon,  the  17th  of  Twelfth  month,  1876. 

As  I  have  not  yet  seen  any  account  of  our 
te  Half  year's  Meeting,  and  not  being 
rare  that  there  has  been  any  offering  made 
lative  to  it,  I  submit  the  following : 
Canada  Half-year's  Meeting  was  held  on 
wenth  day,  the  23d  of  Ninth  month  last, 
id  was  about  as  large  as  usual. 
We  were  favored  with  the  company  of  our 
lends  S.  P.  Gardner  and  his  companion,  G. 

Smith,  of  New  York.  In  the  morning 
feting,  silence  was  first  broken  by  a  short 
[mmunication  from  E.  B..,  of  West  Lake 
Lonthly  Meeting,  after  which  S.  P.  G.  spoke 
S  considerable  length,  setting  forth,  in  a 
>ear  and  comprehensive  manner,  the  truths 
I  the  Gospel,  and  the  way  of  salvation  as 
icognized  by  Friends. 


The  shutters  were  then  closed,  and  the  two 
branches  proceeded  with  their  accustomed 
course  of  business. 

Our  esteemed  friend,  Isaac  Wilson  mack-, 
an  acceptable  visit  into  Women's  Meeitng„ 
speaking  with  feeling  earnestness  to  soiof. 
indivi  lual  state  present.  On  First  day  morn- 
ing the  meeting  house  was  filled  to  it*  utmost 
capacity. 

S.  P.  G.  was  again  exercised,  delivering  to 
discourse,  full,  clear  and  logical,  occupying, 
over  an  hour,  and  closing  with  a  fervent 
appeal  to  the  young,  the  middle  aged  and  the, 
aged,  to  place  and  continue  their  dependence.- 
upon  the  Arm  of  unfailing  .strength  —  cport 
that  Power  which  is  sufficient  to  guide  and. 
sustain  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  life.  It 
was  a  season  long  to  be  gratefully  remem- 
bered. 

In  addition  to  the  above  I  may  pen  fur. 
thy  private  perusal  another  sketch- 
On  the  15th  inst.  it  was  my  privilege  to 
attend  the  morning  meeting  in  Uxbridgc 
Owing  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  the 
attendance  was  smaller  than  usual,  yet  those 
present  seemed  to  be  closely  united  in  the 
bonds  of  true  fellowship.  Near  the  close, 
Sarah  Ann  Wilson,  of  Yonge  Street  Monthly 
Meeting,  knelt  in  fervent  supplication,  whicL 
seemed  to  rise  up  as  sweet  incense  before  the 
throne  of  the  Eternal,  to  the  tendering  of. 
most  if  not  all  minds  present. 


.  ^SCRAPS^- 

FROM      UNPUBLISHED     LETTERS . 

We  did  not  arrive  in  time  to  attend  the 
afternoon  sitting  (Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting), 
but  after  rest  and  tea  we  went  to  the  Indian 
delegation  at  7.30.  There  seemed  to  be  nr. 
waning  of  interest  in  the  concern,  and  less  8Xr 
pression  of  discouragement  at  the  present  as- 
pect of  Indian  affairs  than  might  have  beer.i 
expscted.  The  general  conclusion  seemed  tr, 
be  that  Friends  should  work  on  while  there, 
was  a  possibility  of  doing  any  good. 

Early  in  Third-day  morning's  sictiug  ws 
had  a  visit  from  J.  J.  Cornell,  and,  though 
his  address  took  up  considerable  time,  I  think 
no  one  word  could  have  been  spared.  He 
addressed  several  states  very  discriminatingly, 
two  of  which  I  was  specially  interested  in, 
not  because  either  of  them  was  my  own,  but 
because  he  gave  utterance,  to  what  ha*  often 
been  in  my  mind,  but  had  not  taken  comr 
plete  shape.  He  exhorted  the  mothers  in  the 
church,  whose  live-*  had  been  devoted  to  the 
truth  as  we  hold  it,  not  to  go  mourning  on 
their  way  on  account  of  what,  by  looking  at 
the  outside,  they  deem  the  defection  of  the 
young,  but  to  look  deep  enough  to  ?ee  the 
strivings  of  the  Divine£pirit  to  bring  them,  in* 
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-ways  adapted  to  their  different  needs,  into 
liarmony  with  their  Heavenly  Father — not 
to  conclude  that  because  certain  requirements 
were  made  of  themselves  in  early  life,  that 
exactly  the  same  would  be  made  of  the  young 
now ;  but  to  have  implicit  faith  in  the  lead- 
ings of  the  Divine  Spirit,  that  knows  the 
needs  of  each,  and  administers  just  the  disci- 
pline that  is  necessary.  His  advice  to  those 
young  in  the  ministry  was  (and  here  he  was 
aware  he  was  going  counter  to  a  prevailing 
sentiment),  not  to  wait  "  until  the  woe  was 
pronounced  "  before  uttering  what  was  clearly 
impressed  on  the  mind  as  a  duty  to  deliver. 
By  thus  refusing  to  render  a  cheerful  obedi- 
ence, the  growth  in  divine  things  would  be 
retarded,  and  the  communion  with  the  Heav- 
enly Father  not  complete  and  full.  He  illus- 
trated this  by  an  appeal  to  parents,  whether 
ithe  loving  intercourse  between  a  parent  and 
child  would  be  complete,  if  when  the  parent 
gave  a  command  clearly,  the  child  refused  to 
obey  until  it  was  found  necessary  to  punish 
him.  He  also  cautioned  this  class  against 
depending  on  the  good  opinion  and  looking 
for  the  sympathy  of  their  friends;  but  to  keep 
in  the  path  of  obedience^  however  simple  the 
gift  (perhaps  an  impression  couched  in.  the 
very  words  to  be  uttered,  and  dwelling  in  the 
mind  beforehand),  looking  for  no  approval 
but  that  of  the  monitor  within  and  the 
reward  which  would  surely  come  in  a  growth 
of  the  spiritual  life.  When  he  withdrew, 
oh,  how  I  longed  for  a  short  season  of 
solemn  silence,  and  then  to  proceed  with 
the  business  under  that  covering.  I  even 
felt  tempted  to  put  forth  a  hand,  unbid- 
den, and  request  it,  but  did  not,  for  want 
of  evidence  that  it  would  be  right.  I  did  not 
oount  the  communications  that  immediately 
followed,  but  think  there  were  five  or  six, 
perhaps  more,  all  to  the  same  purport  as  the 
one  we  had  listened  to,  and  all  good  in  them- 
selves; but  coming  as  they  did,  when  the 
imind  was  full,  they  did  not  deepen  the 
impression  we  were  under,  but  the  reverse ; 
at  least  that  was  my  experience.  Thou  must 
reprove  me  if  I  am  wrong.  I  have  observed 
that  when  a  subject  deeply  interests  me,  and 
I  wish  to  remember  all  about  it,  I  can  do  so 
if  the  mind  is  allowed  to  dwell  for  some  time 
upon  it.  But  if  from  any  circumstance  I  am 
obliged  to  turn  directly  from  the  subject,  the 
impression  is  weakened,  and  in  turning  to  it 
again  I  find  it  fainter.  For  some  such  rea- 
son, though  perhaps  they  would  not  have 
called  it  the  philosophy  of  the  matter,  our 
early  church  fathers  advised  that  when  a 
meeting  was  "well  left,"  that  is,  under  a 
deeply  solemn  influence  from  a  previous  Gos- 
pel message — when  the  cup  of  feeling  was  full 
— there  should  be  care  not  to  dissipate  it  by 


additional  words,  and  I  may  add,  even  wor< 
of  unity  and  commendation.  If  ever  a  fr 
quent  turning  of  the  fleece  is  allowable, 
think  it  is  in  such  cases. 
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In  a  few  words,  we  would  express  our  grat 
fication  in  so  promptly  receiving  a  repo 
from  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting,  which  a 
pears  to  have  been  a  season  of  Divine  favo 
From  Indiana  we  have  had  no  direct  intell 
gence.  This  we  regret,  as  it  is  interesting  j 
subscribers  as  well  as  ourselves  to  share  wit 
our  distant  Friends  the  mental  and  spiritu; 
food  which  may  have  been  broken  and  blesse 
among  them  on  such  occasions. 

While  we  greatly  enjoy  the  fresh  account 
sent  us  by  Friends  in  the  attendance  of  the; 
meetings,  we  would  be  glad  to  receive  tl 
printed  extracts  as  early  as  practicable,  fro; 
which  to  gather  such  official  information  i 
will  be  of  interest  to  our  readers. 


MARRIED. 

BANCROFT — COOPER. — On  the  1st  inst.,  und< 
the  care  of  Woodbury  Monthly  Meeting-,  at  the  res 
dence  of  Clement  M.  Biddle,  Sharon  Hill,  Delawa 
county,  Pa.,  Wm.  P.  Bancroft  to  Emma  Cooper. 

TAYLOR— LANGSTROTH.— On  Fifth-day,  26 
inst.,  at  the  bride's  residence,  by  Friends'  cer<  mon 
Charles  M.  Taylor,  Jr.,  of  Philadelphia,  to  Ella  ] 
daughter  of  James  F.  Langstroth,  of  Germantow 

WHITE — WALTER. — On  the  19th  of  Tenth  rat 
1876,  under  the  care  of  Philadelphia  Monthly  Mee 
ing,  (Race  street),  George  F.  White  to  Mary  J.  Wa 
ter,  all  of  this  city. 


DIED. 

BAYNES.— On  the  31st  of  Tenth  month,  1876 
Baltimore,  Mary,  wife  of  George  B.  Bavnes  an 
daughter  of  Jacob  and  Elizabeth  Burrougb,  sged 
years ;  a  member  of  Baltimore  Monthly  Meeting. 

BRANIN. — In  Trenton,  N.  J  ,  on  the  31st  ul 
Achsah  G.  Branin,  in  the  70th  year  of  her  age. 

GIBSON  — On  the  5th  of  Eighth  mo.,  1876,  at  h 
residence  near  Bloomfield,  Pjince  Edward  count 
Ontario,  Maria,  wife  of  James  A.  Gibson,  in  tl 
40th  year  of  her  age;  a  valued  member  of  Wes 
Ltke  Monthly  Meeting. 

Her  illness  was  short,  but  she  was  found  read 
She  manifested  much  concern  for  ihe  spiritual  we 
fare  of  her  family  and  relatives,  and  when  very  nei  ^ 
her  close  petitioned  fervently  for  their  preservalk  lift 
and  advancement  in  righteousness. 

NOXEN.— At  his  residence,  Bloomfield,  Prin< 
Edward  county,  Ontario,  on  the  10th  of  Tenth  mc 
1876,  Samuel  Noxen,  aged  75  years. 

So  long  as  his  health  would  permit,  he  attende 
diligently  West  Lake  Meeting,  of  which  he  was 
useful  member.  He  endured  hu  lingering  and  paii 
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°H  illness  with  much  patience.    His  love  extended 
lall  around  him,  and  to  him  the  quotation  may  be 
tly  applied,  "Mark  the  perfect  man  and  behold 
upright;  for  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace." 
J3TICKNEY.— On  the  31st  of  Seventh  mo.,  187G, 
^  Sophiasburg,  Prince  Edward  county,  Ontario, 
ebe,  wife  of  Walter  H.  Stickney,  aged  65  years. 
She  was  a  useful  member  of  West  Lake  Monthly 
meting,  and  for  many  years  held  the  responsible 
sition  of  Elder,  fulfilling  its  duties  to  the  satis- 
tion  of  her  friends.    For  several  years  she  was 
ratable  to  walk  alone,  from  the  effects  of  paralysis, 
t  often  rode  20  miles  to  attend  Monthly  Meeting, 
e  was  patient  and  cheerful  under  her  afflictions, 
al|d  when  called  her  lamp  was  trimmed  and  burn- 

m- 

WHITE. — At  her  residence,  in  Prince  Edward 
□nty,  Ontario,  on  the  llth  of  Eighth  mo.,  1876, 
gtdia,  wife  of  Alfred  White,  a  useful  member  of 
est  Lake  Monthly  Meeting. 

She  was  one  of  the  quiet  and  unobtrusive,  whose 
toftues  were  best  known  to  those  most  intimate 

th  her.    As  she  lived  so  she  died — in  peace  with 

r  Heavenly  Father  and  all  mankind. 

UPDEGRA.FF.-On  Tenth  month  28th,  1876,  at 
imllerain,  Belmont  county.  Ohio,  Mary  Ann  Upde- 
^jaff,  in  the  81st  year  of  her  age  ;  a  member  of  Con- 

rd  Monthly  Meeting  and  Short  Creek  Quarter. 

VAIL. — On  the  6th  of  Ninth  month,  1876,  sud- 
lj|nly,  of  typhoid  fever,  Barclay  I.  Vail,  in  the  40th 

ar  of  his  age  ;  a  member  of  Forest  Particular  and 

llston  Monthly  Meetings,  Hartford  county,  Md. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
CENTENNIAL  NOTES. 
No.  24. 

THE  ELEVENTH  HO UK . 

It  is  with  something  of  sadness  that  I 
ffoalize  that  the  days  draw  nigh  in  which  we 
ust  take  a  final  leave  of  the  great  fair  which 
is  been  a  source  of  so  much  instruction  and 
i  much  delight.   Few  imagined,  five  months 
Jo,  the  large  measure  of  success  which  has 
warded  the  efforts  of  the  citizens  who  plan- 
id  and  have  carried  forward  this  great  en- 
rprise,  and  who  soon  will  give  an  account 
I  their  stewardship.    The  warm  praise  so 
eely  lavished  upon  them  by  our  own  peo- 
le,  and  by  the  visitors  from  other  lands,  is 
q  earnest  of  the  more  full  approval  which 
waits  them  when  they  are  ready  to  lay  down 
leir  work. 

Prof.  Blake,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
ommissioners,  called  attention  to  the  re- 
tirement of  Congress  that  the  managers  of 
le  Exhibition  present  to  it  "a  full  history 
f  this  Exhibition,  its  inception,  development, 
rogress,  extent,  its  administration  and  its 
nances,  which  includes  a  full  account  of  its 
avenues  and  expenditures." 

These  are  some  of  the  topics  then  suggested  : 

"  1.  Effects  of  the  Exhibition  upon  the 
atriotism  of  the  people.  The  increased  pride 
nd  love  of  country,  and  respect  for  its  re- 
ources,  institutions  and  history. 

"  2.  The  movement  of  capital  from  abroad 


to  the  United  States,  and  establishment  of 
new  industries  based  upon  superior  natural 
and  undeveloped  advantages  made  more  evi- 
dent by  the  Exhibition. 

"3.  Immigration  in  general,  and  especially 
of  skilled  artisans. 

"  4.  Educational  and  social  effects  in  mak- 
ing our  people  of  all  sections  better  known  to 
each  other,  and  better  acquainted  with  the 
people  and  products  of  other  lands. 

"  5.  Making  the  resources  of  the  country 
better  known  to  our  own  and  to  foreign  arti- 
sans, and  making  our  people  and  artisans 
more  familiar  with  the  work,  inventions  and 
methods  of  foreign  workmen. 

"  6.  The  stimulus  to  produce  better  and 
cheaper  products,  and  to  compete  in  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world  with  the  manufacturers  of 
other  and  older  countries. 

"7.  Advancement  of  artistic  culture  and 
in  the  appreciation  of  art  products.  The 
rapid  promotion  of  artistic  manufactures  in 
the  United  States,  and  especially  the  stimulus 
given  by  the  Exhibition  to  art  education,  as 
notably  shown  in  the  establishment  of  a  per- 
manent museum  of  art  (the  Memorial  Hall) 
— the  Pennsylvania  Museum,  etc. 

8.  The  advancement  of  science  by  forma- 
tion of  new  collections  illustrative  of  different 
branches  of  science  ;  by  the  exhibition  of  in- 
struments and  apparatus  of  research  and  in- 
vestigation, and  by  the  concourse  of  distin- 
guished specialists  upon  the  Board  of  Judges 
and  otherwise  connected  with  or  drawn  to  the 
Exhibition." 

If  this  report  is  prepared  by  persons  of 
wide  culture  and  refined  taste,  it  will  be  one 
of  the  most  valuable  and  interesting  of  docu- 
ments, and  especially  so  to  those  who  have 
made  a  real  study  of  the  Exhibition,  and  who 
have  caught  somewhat  of  the  enthusiasm  of 
those  by  whom  it  was  called  into  existence. 

The  27th  of  Tenth  month  is  a  day  of  per- 
fect beauty,  and  one  in  which  it  is  pleasant 
to  walk  over  the  long,  devious  pathways  of 
the  grounds  and  enjoy  a  general  view  of  the 
imposing  buildings  with  the  gay  flags  of 
every  nation  fluttering  against  a  sky  as  blue 
as  that  of  Italy.  Tne  fountains  are  smiling 
with  rainbows,  and  sculpture!  worthies  who 
have  arisen  this  summer  upon  the  enchanted 
ground,  look  purely,  almost  unearthly  white, 
in  the  distance.  In  old  Roman  days  such  as 
these  (Columbus  and  Washington)  would 
have  been  worshipped  as  demi  gods. 

The  frost-bitten  flowers  have  hidden  their 
diminished  heads,  but  the  well-kept  grass  is 
yet  softly  green,  tempting  many  of  the  mov- 
ing multitude  to  diverge  a  little  from  the 
pathway  and  tread  upon  clover  leaves  rather 
than  the  worn  and  wasted  asphalt. 

The  beautiful  summer  palaces  of  art  and 
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industry ;  the  perfectly  neat  ground ;  the 
dancing  fountains,  glittering  and  glowing  in 
the  sunbeams ;  the  motley,  joyous  people,  in- 
tent upon  innocent  and  rational  enjoyment, 
and  the  good  order,  unbroken  by  a  single  case 
of  drunkenness,  remind  me  of  the  pleasant 
out  door  life  I  have  seen  in  some  of  the  great 
capitals  of  Europe,  and  especially  does  the 
brilliant  scene  bring  to  mind  our  bright 
autumn  days  in  Paris  one  year  ago. 

Entering  the  Main  Building,  for  a  last 
stroll  among  the  different  departments,  it  be- 
comes a  matter  of  interest  to  observe  the 
crowds  which  gather  around  certain  points. 
The  domain  of  Italy  is  so  thronged  as  to  be 
almost  inaccessible,  while  the  display  of  the 
South  American  Slates,  just  opposite,  is 
nearly  deserted.  The  beautiful  peasant 
groups  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  so  full  of  ten- 
der feeling  and  so  evidently  true  to  life,  have 
a  press  of  admiring  visitors,  while  the  Turk 
ish  and  Egyptian  departments  are  quite  ac- 
cessible. Austria  and  Hungary,  as  well  as 
Germany,  are  less  crowded  than  the  British 
department  opposite,  while  the  French  exhibit 
attracts  more  and  more  attention  every  day.  I 
take  a  last  look  at  the  wonderful  singing  birds 
which  have  so  completly  copied  the  methods 
of  nature  as  to  deceive  the  most  acute  bird 
fancier.  A  magician  wiods  up  the  apparatus 
which  works  in  the  little  creature  in  some 
mysterious  fashion  and  the  little  mouth  opens, 
the  throat  swelis  out,  and  a  warbling  note  of 
melody  surprises  the  uninitiated.  I  do  not 
want  anybody  to  explain  the  marvel  to  me. 
I  prefer  to  believe  in  miracles.  Neither  do  I 
want  to  buy  the  pretty  thing — preferring  to 
trust  to  memory  rather  than  risk  losing  the 
illusion. 

The  lovely  Aubusson  tapestries  hang  just 
opposite  to  the  siDging  birds,  and  are  specially 
beautiful  in  the  pure  light  of  this  fine  autumn 
day.  In  view  of  the  vast  labor  involved  in 
these  exquisite  works,  few  of  us  would  desire 
to  see  their  manufacture  established  among  us. 
There  is  not  time  enough  here.  They  belong 
rather  to  the  leisurely  and  artistic  old  world, 
and  are  suggestive  of  its  long,  long  art  galle- 
ries, its  solemn  temples  and  its  gorgeous 
palaces. 

Neither  have  we  much  use  for  Boucheron's 
$40,000  necklace  of  diamonds  in  our  busy, 
young  republic,  where  all  ought  to  be  work- 
ers. Such  things  more  properly  belong  to 
royal  revelries  and  kingly  courts. 

I  pass  out  of  the  mighty  Main  and  ascend 
the  steps  to  the  Art  Gallery,  passing  once 
more  slowly  along  with  the  throng  by  the 
pictures  so  often  studied  in  the  warm  summer 
departed,  and  notice  how  very  popular  is  this 
portion  of  the  Exhibition.  The  love  for  the 
beautiful  is  growing  among  us,  and  there  is 
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every  reason  to  believe  that  art  will  hav 
great  future  in  America.    Is  it  a  healthful 
an  unhealthful  sign  of  the  times  that  vol 
America  lingers  lovingly  before  the  beauti 
creations  of  the  sculptor  and  the  painter? 
think  it  was  Emerson  who  said  that  he  woi 
be  glad  if  every  man  might  enter  his  ab( 
through  an  avenue  of  heroic  and  stat 
sculptures.    We  might  speculate  on  the  p 
sible  results  if  noble  and  saintly  faces  look  J1 
down  upon  us  from  the  walls  of  every  hor||l 
if  the  serene  purity  of  the  Grecian  ideal  g 
dess,  the  union  of  humanity  with  deity  wh 
has  filled  the  imagination  of  every  age,  mi| 
be  as  perpetually  present  to  us  as  in  the  ra 
artistic  localities  of  the  elder  world.  Tb 
are  those  who  dream  of  combining  the  artis 
refinement  of  the  past  with  the  Christ 
humanity  and  progress  of  the  present ;  a 
can  anyone  tell  why  they  are  incompatibl 
It  is  stated  that  CharlesSumner  had  the  love 
Psyche  of  Naples  in  his  study,  and  that 
loved,  in  his  hours  of  studious  retirement, 
rest  his  eyes  on  its  ideal  perfection. 

The  three  rooms  of  the  Castellani  aniiqt 
ties  are  very  much  thronged  to  day,  but 
penetrate  with  the  rest,  and  give  one  mc 
hour  to  the  expressive  marbles,  bronzes  a: 
articles  of  personal  adornment  and  luxury 
the  ancient  days.  How  serenely  beautiful 
the  colossal  Indian  Bacchus  ;  how  expressi 
the  fragmentary  Spinario;  how  perfect 
Euripides;  how  refined  in  their  exquis 
beauty  the  Cupid  and  Psyche. 

The  curious  bronze  and  ivory  toilet  ar 
cles,  used  in  connection  with  the  bath 
Roman  times,  are  full  of  suggestion,  a 
seem  to  bring  us  strangely  near  these  lux 
rious  rulers  of  the  world.  Here  is  the  sponj 
the  powder-box,  the  hairpins,  the  combs,  lit 
vases  for  unguents,  mirrors  for  self-inepectk 
strigils  for  scraping  the  body,  and  the  bar 
some  vases  of  bronze  which  held  all  th 
mysteries.  The  mighty  candlestick  of  bron 
which  stands  on  one  side  of  the  room, 
which  a  candle  was  transfixed  by  a  spike, 
held  in  a  cylinder,  as  well  as  the  antiq 
hand-lamp  of  the  approved  foolish  virg 
style,  also  pass  in  review  before  we  enter  t 
next  room,  which  contains  the  M-golicas  ai 
the  interesting  and  beautiful  cameos  and  i 
taglios  as  well  as  other  articles  of  person 
adornment. 

Here  are  contributions  from  the  rudest  pr 
historic  times  (the  bronze  period),  from  t 
Etruscan  and  Phoenician,  found  in  ceme'i 
ries  of  Erruria,  and  gold  ornaments  from  t 
ancient  cities  of  Care  and  Clusium.  The 
specimens  of  old  Etruscan  work  in  the  lor 
lost  art  of  granulating  gold  are  of  an  int< 
esting  and  suggestive  character,  giviig  us  $ 
idea  of  the  taste  and  skill  of  the  early  Italii 
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:V(3e,  whose  history  is  involved  in  such  dense 
fjpeurity.  Savs  the  historian  Micali:  "The 
> on  gin  of  the  Etruscans  was  very  uncertain, 
iifjpa  in  the  time  of  the  ancients ;  "  but  also 
rj  3erves  that  the  remains  that  are  accessible 
(^moderns  indicate  "  that  they  migrated  from 
aboi  East  previously  to  their  establishment  in 
tjpy,  and  give  us  a  striking  proof  that  the 
ep(ltivated  Etruscans  for  along  time  sought 
Jgjr  those  arts  which  are  a  means  of  splendor 

sd  power  to  nations." 

!go3ays  Allessandro  Castellani :  "We  only 
Jbw  that  their  cradle  was  ommon  with  that 
aig,  other  people  of  the  world.  This  is  made 
manifest  by  the  similarity  of  their  monu 
l'j)()ints  to  others  remaining  in  distant  parts  of 
||  globe.  The  remains  of  Cumse,  the  tombs 
JpEtruria,  the  ruins  of  Nineveh,  the  temples 
ai  India  and  the  pyramids  and  other  ancient 
g  ildings  of  Egypt  present  to  the  observer  so 
,?einy  analogies  of  form,  style  and  method  of 
Instruction  as  to  lead  us  to  infer  the  common 
t;  gin  or  close  intercourse  of  the  various  na- 
ns which  built  them." 
qC(But  Castellani  believes  that  these  well- 
Jt  9served  works  in  gold  are  a  still  better 
fl0;Dof  of  the  oriental  origin  of  the  Etruscans. 
II  says :  "  They  have  a  great  likeness  either 
v  form  or  workmanship  to  the  decorations  of 
[|  3  ancient  deities  of  India,  or  to  the  orna- 
sj  >nts  discovered  at  Nineveh  by  Layard,  and 
f  ain,  to  those  of  Egypt  disinterred  by 
;sj  iriette." 

From  the  cities  of  Metapontum  and  Taren- 
r|H  there  are  ornaments  of  the  Italian  Greeks. 

ie  Greek  colonists  of  Southern  Italy,  who 
airang  from  a  race  excelling  all  others  in  the 
|&  have  left  us  specimens  of  jewelry  fully 
njiialing  those  of  the  Etruscans.  Castellani 
ttjninds  us  that  their  extensive  commerce 
Ooughtwith  it  a  degree  of  wealth  and  luxury 
allien  the  mother-country  never  enjoyed,  and 
epplied  them  with  an  abundance  of  the 
zacious  material  upon  which  to  exercise 
(eir  wondrous  artistic  power, 
j  The  display  of  gems  is  very  complete,  and 
liQStitutes  a  connected  history  of  the  Glyptic 

I  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  fifth 
jiatury.  We  have  Assyrian  cylinders  from 
j.neveh  and  Persepolis;  Phoenician,  Etrus- 
ns  and  Greek  Scarebs,  Amulets,  Annular 
jins  and  Cameos. 

I  think  every  one  must  be  astonished  by 

e  great  beauty  of  some  of  the  Cameos  and 

taglios,  equaling,  if  not  excelling,  in  deli- 

cy  the  finest  work  of  our  own  day. 

The  long  array  of  rings  is  also  of  remarka- 

3  completeness,  illustrating  the  advance  and 

en  the  recession  of  art  and  tasee. 

The  fourteen  immense  rings  for  Papal  in- 

stiture  are  strange  relics  of  the  mediaeval 

urch  ceremonies,  and  all  of  them  seem  to 


belong  to  the  twelfth  century  or  to  times 
anterior. 

The  display  of  Majolicas  consists  of  about 
400  specimens,  and  illustrates  the  progress  of 
the  ceramic  art  in  Italy  by  a  complete  series 
of  examples  from  the  time  of  the  reputed 
discoverer,  Luca  della  Robbia,  about  the  year 
1400.  I  had  wondered  at  the  enthusiasm  of 
some  appreciative  observers  over  the  modern 
wares  called  Majolicas— not  being  able  to 
perceive  their  merits.  But  here  is  certainly 
something  to  admire.  There  is  the  same  rude 
drawing  and  grotesque  painting  in  the  deco- 
ration, but  the  surface  of  the  ancient  plate 
glows  with  a  warm  iridescence,  and  in  some 
cases  has  almost  the  lustre  of  precious  stones. 
This  quality  is  wanting  in  the  modern.  It 
has  been  found  very  easy  to  copy  defects,  but 
not  to  reproduce  what  is  admirable. 

Castellani  reminds  U3  that  in  "  onsequence 
of  the  breaking  up  of  many  c  Elections  exam- 
ples of  the  highest  historical  interest  have 
been  thrown  into  the  market,  and  these  have 
been  brought  together  in  the  present  collec- 
tion to  offer  the  strongest  proof  of  a  now  lost 
excellence  of  taste  and  of  beauty  in  an  art 
whose  revival  is,  at  present,  so  widely  aimed 
at," 

It  seems  that  the  knowledge  of  the  metallic 
irridescent  glaze  must  have  been  derived 
from  the  Moors  originally,  for  here  are  speci- 
mens made  by  the  Hispano-Moresque  and  by 
the  Siculo  Moresque  artizans  as  early  as  the 
thirteenth  century.  There  is  wide  range  for 
the  imagination  and  food  for  thought  in  this 
department.  We  are  reminded  that  the 
Arabs  crossing  from  Africa  occupied  Sicily, 
bringing  their  arts  with  them,  and  thence 
penetrated  Southern  Italy.  The  Persian 
style  is  indicated  in  the  earliest  of  these 
specimens. 

Those  who  have  time,  as  well  as  taste 
for  these  antique  rarities,  will  enjoy  exam- 
ining the  decorations  on  the  various  pieces 
of  the  Majolicas,  with  the  excellent  descrip- 
tive catalogue  and  spelling  out  the  legends 
there  shadowed  forth.  On  one  large  chalice 
is  the  coat-of  arms  of  a  feudal  lord  of 
Rome,  one  deep  plate  and  a  fluted  cup  are 
love  tokens,  and  on  many  of  the  pieces  we 
see  Christian  symbols  such  as  apppar  continu- 
ally in  all  inediseyal  work.  Neither  are 
the  beings  of  heathen  mythologic  story  ne- 
glected, for  here  are  Gany  medes  and  Cupids, 
here  a  Bacchante  engaged  in  the  vintage 
feast,  and  here  a  mymph  and  a  satyr  gleam- 
ing with  metallic  radiance. 

The  well  worn   fragments  of  tapestry  or 
carpet,  which  are  suspended  round  the  room, 
are  Persian  prayer  mats,  and  have  been  pur- 
chased by  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  and 
School  of  Industrial  Art,  to  the  end  that 
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students  of  art  may  make  studies  for  pictures 
from  the  actual  objects.  These  we  may- 
imagine  have  been  spread  upon  the  desert 
sands  before  the  rising  sun,  and  have  been 
pressed  by  Moslem  knees  in  prayer  and  thanks- 
giving to  the  All  Father. 

"  Each  form  of  worship  that  hath  swayed 
The  life  of  man,  and  given  it  to  grasp 
The  master-key  of  knowledge,  reverence, 
Infolds  some  germs  of  goodness  and  of  right ; 
Else  never  bad  the  eager  soul,  which  loathes 
The  slothful  down  of  pampered  ignorance, 
Found  in  it  even  a  moment's  fitful  rest."* 

But  the  day  wears  on,  the  passing  throng 
increases  and  eager  eyes  are  seeking  acquaint- 
ance with  the  interesting  Castellani  antiqui- 
ties. It  would  seem  very  desirable  that  this 
skillfully  cemented  chain  of  objects,  connect- 
ing the  present  with  the  solemn  and  instruc- 
tive past,  might  remain  in  our  country ;  and 
there  is  little  doubt  but  some  of  our  affluent 
■citizens,  who  have  scholarly  and  artistic  tastes, 
will  be  willing  to  secure  it  for  the  "advance- 
ment of  culture." 

I  pass  out  of  the  crowded  temple  of  art 
into  the  pure,  calm  autumn  day,  and  take  a 
lingering  last  look  at  the  joyous  scene  of 
happy  activity  which  these  grounds  afford. 
"  I  feel  the  ea-th  move  sunward, 
I  join  tbe  great  march  onward, 
And  take,  by  faith,  while  living, 
My  freehold  of  thanksgiving." 

THE  ARCTIC  EXPEDITION. 

The  Alert  and  Discovery,  of  the  British 
Arctic  Expedition,  under  Captain  Nares,  have 
returned  to  England.  Particulars  of  which 
itave  been  received  through  cable  telegrams  : 

"  The  Alert  and  Discovery  left  Port  Foulke 
on  July  29,  1875,  and  entered  the  ice  off 
Cape  Sable.  After  a  severe  and  continuous 
struggle  they  reached  the  north  side  of  Lady 
Franklin  Bay,  where  the  Discovery  was  left 
in  Winter  quarters.  The  Alert  pushed  on 
and  reached  the  limit  of  navigation  on  the 
shore  of  the  Polar  Sea.  The  ice  varied  in 
thickness,  being  in  some  places  150  feet  deep. 
President  Land  does  not  exift. 

"  The  Alert  wintered  in  latitude  82°  27\  At 
this  point  the  sun  was  invisible  142  days, 
and  a  temperature  the  lowest  ever  recorded 
was  experienced.  A  detachment  with  sledges 
was  dispatched  northward.  It  was  absent  70 
days,  and  reached  latitude  83°  2.0\  Another 
party  rounded  Cape  Colombia,  the  northern- 
most point  of  America,  and  traced  220  miles 
westward  from  Greenland,  and  also  explored 
far  to  the  eastward.  These  sledge  parties  met 
with  no  game,  and  suffered  from  scurvy. 
Hans  Petersen  died  from  frost  bite.  John 
Porter,  of  the  Alert,  and  James  Hans  and 
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Charles  Paul,  of  the  Discovery,  died  on 
sledging  expeditions.    No  E-quimaux  w 
seen,  nor  were  any  icebergs  met  with  beyc 
Cape  Union. 

"  The  expedition  encountered  great  d 
culties  in  returaing.    The  Alert's  rudder-fc|«ut 
was   damaged.    The    vessels    left  SrnitiFc 
Sound  September  9.    They  signaled 
Pandora  October  16,  all  well.    The  A 
parted  from  the  Discovery  in  a  gale  on  Oc 
ber  19.    She  will  shift  her  rudder  at  Valen 
and  proceed  to  Queenstown  to  coal. 
Admiral,  at  Queenstown,  telegraphs  that  j 
Discovery  is  expected  to  arrive  hourly. 

"  .During  the  sledge  journey  the  ice  was 
rugged  that  it  was  only  possible  to  advanc  1$ 
mile  a  day.  During  the  Winter  rich  coll 
tions  in  the  department  of  natural  hist( 
were  made,  and  many  valuable  scientij* 
observations  were  taken.  Excellent  ce 
was  found  near  the  place  where  the  Discos 
wintered.  The  expedition  experienced  t  bro 
coldest  weather  ever  registered,  the  tempe 
ture  being  59  degrees  below  zero  for  a  fo 
night,  and  falling  once  to  104  degrees  bel 
freezing  point.  The  Pandora,  when  spok 
by  the  Alert,  reported  her  screw  sligh 
damaged  by  the  ice.  The  Pandora  called 
Littleton  Island  and  Cape  Isabella,  but  w 
unable  to  reach  Cape  Sabine.  As  the  exj;  oa 
dition  did  not  touch  at  Littleton  Island 
its  return,  it  missed  the  letters  left  by  t 
Pandora.  The  health  of  the  crews,  with  t 
exceptions  already  mentioned,  has  been  go< 
Frost  bites  were  severe  but  not  numero 
Petersen,  the  interpreter,  died  in  40  da 
after  both  feet  had  been  amputated  for  fro 
bite. 

l£  All  the  members  of  the  expedition  dech 
it  impossible  to  get  nearer  the  Pole  than  th 
northern  exploring  party,  which  penetrat 
to  within  400  miles  of.it.  On  the  retu 
from  their  sledge  journeys  the  men  were  ii 
very  helpless  condition,  and  it  was  necessa 
to  carry  some  of  them  on  the  sledges." 

On  the  30th,  a  narrative  of  the  expediti 
was  published  in  London.  It  relates,  "  tbl 
after  first  encountering  ice  the  expedition  w 
detained  several  days  in  Port  Payer, 
started  thence  on  August  8th,  but  befc 
reaching  the  shore  of  Grinnell  Land  the  v 
sels  were  caught  in  an  ice  pack.  After  tl 
their  progress  northward  was  an  incessa 
struggle  through  chance  openings  made 
the  ice  by  wind  and  current,  the  chaui 
through  which  the  ships  moved  constanl 
closing  behind  them.  The  Discovery  winter 
Li  a  well  sheltered  harbor  on  the  west  si 
of  Hall's  BaBin,  a  few  miles  north  of  Pola 
Bay. 

"  The  Alert  pushed  forward  and  rounded  t 
northeast  point  of  Grant's  Land ;  but  inste 
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finding,  as  expected,  a  continuous  coast  a 
dandred  miles  toward  the  north,  she  fouad 
yourself  on  the  border  of  an  extensive  sea,  with 
penetrable  ice  on  every  side  and  no  harbor, 
dihe .  ship   wintered    behind   a  barrier  of 
ounded  ice  close  to  land.    The  floating 
flit  asses  of  thick  polar  ice  had,  in  meeting, 
t  essed  up  the  masses   of  intermediate  ice 
i/'to  blocks  frequently  a  mile  in  diameter, 
Ocid  varying  in  height  from  ten  to  fifty  feet, 
lenlbstacles  of  this  kind  destroyed  all  hopes  of 
T  aching  the  Pole  by  sledges.    Before  the 
it  t  tempt   was   made,  the  sledge  party  was 
>liged  to  make  a  road  with  pickaxes  nearly 
as  ilf  the  distance  it  traveled.    As  it  was 
dci  ready  necessary  to  drag  the  sledge  loads 
instalments,  the  party  really  traversed  276 
^to  iles,  although  it  only  progressed  73.  All 
Dti  e  cairns  erected  by  the  Polaris  expedition 
coisre  visited. 

m  "  At  the  boat  depot,  in  Newman's  Bay,  a 
tironometer  was   found  in  perfect  order. 
)eirheat,  left  by  the  Polaris,  was  successfully 
fofown  aboard  the  ship." 

II 
I 


From  the  New  York  Times. 
OUR  BOYS. 

There  is  a  very  general  complaint  that  it 

becoming  more  and  more  diffi  jult  to  find 
spisirable  occupations  for  boys.  In  all  the 
l(ist  industrial  and  commercial  machinery  of 
{ ie  country  there  seems  to  be  no  space  for 
tie  lads  who  must  shortly  be  the  men  of 
aoiother  generation.  There  was  a  time  when 
oi:>ys  were  regularly  apprenticed  at  mechani- 
.ail  trades  or  in  mercantile  houses.  They 
ojirved  five  or  seven  years  in  the  shop,  store  or 
mnting-house,  and  rose  by  slow  degrees  to 
|a  3  partners,  heads  of  houses,  or  independent 
piasters  in  their  own  line  of  life.  Other  boys 
tuent  to  sea,  after  receiving  a  good  common 
:hool  education,  and  passed  through  the 
3veral  stages  of  promotion  as  cabin  boy, 
efore  the  mast,  ordinary  seaman,  mates  and 
iptain.  All  these,  whether  on  sea  or  land, 
ere  the  sons  of  American  citizens,  and 
hether  of  rich  or  poor  parents,  they  were  for 
ae  most  part,  on  a  common  level.  There 

as  not  so  much  disrelish  for  manual  labor 
s  there  has  been  in  later  yean.  Perhaps 
here  was  more  sturdiness  of  character. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  times  have 
hanged.  How  far  the  introduction  of  a 
oreign  element  into  active  business  pursuits 
3  responsible  for  this,  we  cannot  tell.  It 
3  certain,  however,  that  something  in  the 
brecastle  and  in  the  shop  has  made  those 
)laces  distasteful  to  the  average  American 
)oy.  It  is  rare  nowadays  to  find  a  gentle- 
nan's  son  working  his  way  to  the  quarter-deck 
'rom  before  the  mast.  The  sneering  phrase 
'  greasy  mechanic"  oftener  includes  a  fling  at 


the  ignorant  and  uncongenial  foreigner  than 
of  old.  With  this  change  in  the  material  of 
the  mechauical  trades  have  come  the  modern 
ideas  concerning  trades  unions,  with  all  their 
machinery  of  strikes,  lock-outs  and  strife 
with  employers — ideas  which  are  certainly 
not  of  American  origin.  One  of  the  very 
first  demands  of  the  trades  union  is  that  a 
limit  be  fixed  to  the  number  of  apprentices  to 
be  taken  into  any  working  force.  Some 
trades  have  fixed  the  maximum  of  apprentices 
as  low  as  one  to  each  thirteen  journeymen,  or 
" full  hands;  "  possibly  others  have  made  a 
still  more  rigorously  exclusive  demand.  The 
theory  of  this  sort  of  proscription  appears  to 
be  that  men  who  have  acquired  a  trade  are 
determined  that  their  number  shall  be  kept 
within  certain  limits  during  their  lifetime. 
Any  attempt  to  invade  that  magic  circle  is 
met  with  a  strike,  in  which  the  workmen 
have  the  employers  temporarily  at  their 
mercy.  As  employers  are  not  especially  anx- 
ious about  posterity,  they  readily  surrender 
To  enter  what  are  called  the  "  learned  pro- 
fessions," an  expensive  education  is  considered 
necessary.  This  is  not  attainable  by  most 
youths,  and  even  when  it  is  acquired  it  doej 
not  always  lead  anywhere.  In  these  profes- 
sions there  is  "always  room  at  the  top,"  which 
is  small  consolation  to  those  who  are  hardlv 
able  to  crowd  in  at  the  bottom.  Vast  num- 
bers of  boys,  therefore,  are  driven  into  mer- 
cantile persuits — a  vague  term  which  mean- 
anything,  from  buying  and  selling  ship-loads 
of  goods  to  being  "  generally  useful  "  about  a 
warehouse  or  store.  Here  the  crowd  of  ap^li 
cants  for  place  is  tremendous.  The  pay  is 
small,  and  generally  speaking,  the  cnanoec 
for  promotion  and  ultimate  independence  are 
smaller. 

When  we  consider  what  possibilities  aif 
bound  up  in  the  boy,  whose  only  badness, 
possibly,  is  what  he  has  inherited  without  his 
own  consent,  his  future,  with  only  a  few  ave- 
nues of  life  open  to  him,  is  not  cheerful  to 
one  who  wishes  well  for  his  kind.  To  day  the 
boy  stands  at  the  dividing  of  the  ways.  The 
chances  are  that  he  will  take  that  which 
leads  to  thriftlessness  and  uselessuess,  if  not 
worse.  The  boy  who  learns  no  trade,  masters 
no  useful  and  productive  calling,  has  lost  his 
chance.  He  enters  life  handicapped.  Men. 
though  they  may  be  prosperous  and  successful, 
as  the  world  goes,  sometimes  turn  back  with 
a  great  cry  for  their  lost  youth.  For  a 
moment,  before  they  take  up  their  burden 
and  go  on,  they  plead  that  the  youthful 
bloom,  which  no  power  in  heaven  or  earth  can 
restore,  shall  be  theirs  again.  The  boys  of 
this  generation  are  in  great  need  that  some- 
thing be  done  to  fit  them  for  the  manhood 
which  comes  to  them  a  pace.    They  complain 
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that  there  is  no  room  for  them  anywhere. — 

Evening  Bulletin. 


THE  CLOSING  SCENE. 
BY  THOMAS  BUCHANAN  READ. 

[The  following  is  pronounced  byihe  Westminster  Review 
3,o  be,  unquestionably,  the  finest  American  poem  ev^r  written 

It  is  appropriately  selected  by  Jobn  G.  Wbittier  in  bis  interest- 
ing compilation  "  Songs  of  Three  Centuiies,"  but  bo  mauy  typo- 
graphical errors  exist  as  ibere  printed.  s<  me  of  which  entirely 
alter  the  evident  meaning  of  the  ingenious  author,  that  1  think 
the  editors  of  the  Intelligencer  will  confer  a  favor  on  their  readers 
&y  publishing  it  in  their  paper  as  follows.  B.  H. 

Sandy  Spring,  Md.,  10th  mo.  ISth,  1876.] 

Within  bis  sober  realms  of  leafless  trees, 
The  sunset  year  inhaled  the  dreamy  air; 

Like  some  tanned  reaper  in  his  hour  of  ease, 
When  all  the  fields  are  lying  brown  and  bare. 

The  gray  barns,  looking  from  their  hazy  hills, 
O'er  the  dim  waters  wid'ning  to  the  vales, 

Sent  down  the  air  a  greeting  to  the  mills, 
On  the  dull  thunder  of  alternate  flails. 

All  sights  were  mellowed  and  all  sound  subdued, 
The  hill  seemed  further  and  the  stream  sang  low, 

As  in  a  dream,  the  distant  woodman  he^ed 
His  winter  log,  with  many  a  muffled  blow. 

The  embattled  forests,  erewhile  armed  with  gold, 
Their  banners  bright  with  every  martial  hue, 

.Now  stood,  like  some  sad  beaten  host  of  old, 
Withdrawn  afar,  in  Time's  remotest  blue. 

•On  sombre  wings  the  vulture  tried  his  flight : 

The  dove  scarce  heard  its  sighing  mate's  com- 
plaint : 

And,  like  a  star  slow  drowning  in  the  light, 

The  village  church  vane  seemed  to  pale  and  faint. 

The  sentinel-cock  upon  the  hill-side  crew — 
Crew  thrice,  and  all  was  stiller  than  before, 

Silent,  till  some  replying  warbler  blew 

His  aiton  horn  (*),  and  then  was  heard  no  more. 

Where  erst  the  jay  within  the  elm's  tall  crest, 
Made  garrulous   trouble   'round  her  unfledged 
young  ; 

And  where  the  oriole  hung  her  swaying  nest, 
By  every  light  wind  like  a  censer  swung  ; 

Where  sang  the  noisy  martins  on  the  eaves, 
The  busy  swallows  circling  ever  near  ; 

Foreboding  as  the  rustic  mind  believes, 
An  early  harvest  and  a  plenteous  year  ; 

Where  every  bird  that  walked  the  vernal  feast, 
Shook  the  sweet  slumbers  from  its  wings  at  morn, 

To  warn  the  reaper  of  the  rosy  East — 
All  now  was  sunless,  empty  and  forlorn. 

Alone,  from  out  the  stubble  piped  the  quail, 

And  croaked  the  crow  through  all  the  dreary 
gloom ; 

Alone,  the  pheasant  drumming  in  the  vale, 
Hade  echo  to  the  distant  cottage  loom. 

There  was  no  bud,  no  bloom  upon  the  bowers ; 

The  spiders  wove  their  t  ^in  shrouds  night  by  night, 
The  thistle-down,  the  only  ghost  of  flowers, 

Sailed  slowly  by  ;  passed  noiseless  out  of  sight. 

*AUon  is  naturally  derived  from  the  noun  alio,  a 
musical  term  meaning  counter-tenor;  so  that alton 
implies  answering,  responsive. — JB.  H. 


Amid  all  this;  in  this  most  dreamy  air, 

And  where  the  woodbine  st.ed  upon  the  porch 

Its  crimson  leaves,  as  if  the  year  stood  there, 
Firing  the  floor  with  its  inverted  torch, 

Amid  all  this  ;  the  centre  of  the  scene, 

The  whiie-baiied  matron,  with  monotonous  tree 

Pli*  d  the  swift  wheel,  and  with  her  joyless  mien 
Sat  like  a  late,  and  watched  the  flying  threads. 

She  had  known  sorrow.    He  bad  walked  with  hei 
Oft  supped,  and  broke  with  her  the  ashen  crust 

And  in  the  dead  leaves  still  she  heard  the  stir 
Of  his  thick  mantle,  tiailiDg  in  the  dust. 

While  yet  her  cheek  was  bright  with  summer  blooi 
Her  country  summoned,  and  she  gave  her  all! 

And  twice  war  bow  ed  to  her  his  s able  plume  ; 
Re- gave  the  swords  to  rust  upon  her  wall. 

Re-gave  the  swords,  but  not  the  hand  that  drew, 
And  struck  for  liberty  the  dying  blow, 

Nor  him,  who  to  bis  sire  and  country  true, 
Fell  'mid  the  ranks  of  the  invading  foe  ! 

Long,  but  not  loud,  ihe  droning  wheel  went  on, 
Like  the  low  murmur  of  a  hive  at  noon  1 

Long,  but  not  loud,  the  memory  of  the  gone, 
Bieathed  through  her  lips  a  sad  and  tremulo 
tone  ! 

At  last  the  thread  was  snapped ;  her  head  wi 
bowed  ! 

Life  dropped  the  distaff  through  her  hands  serent 
And  loving  neighbors  smoo  bed  her  careful  shrou 
While  Death  and  Winter  closed  the  autumn  seen* 


The  following,  in  Gail  Hamilton's  brig! 
and  piquant  style,  has  an  undertone  of  goo 
plain  sense: 

HOW  ANCIENT  THRIFT  BECOMES  MODERN  TJ 
THRIFTI1SESS. 

It  was  said  by  them  of  old  time  that  a  gi; 
should  never  be  married  till  she  bad  knit 
pillow  easeful  of  stockings    And  the  stool 
ings,  after  all,  were  only  a  sign  of  what  w* 
going  on  with  the  rest  ol  her  wardrobe.  O 
would  say  that  pretty  much  all  the  leisure 
young  maidenhood  was  devoted  to  preparing 
clothes  for  a  damsel  to  wear  the  rest  of  her  lift 

This  was  not  altogether  unreasonable 
When  the  only  way  to  get  stockings  was  t 
knit  them  up  painfully,  stitch  by  stitch- 
seaming  the  beginning,  widening  for  the  cal: 
narrowing  for  the  ankle,  setting  the  hee 
slipping  and  bidding,  curving  the  instej 
pointing  the  toe  ;  when  the  only  way  to  hav 
under  suits  and  table  linen  and  sheets  am 
towels  was  to  pull  the  flax,  and  spin  th 
thread,  and  weave  the  fabric,  and  cut,  ami 
shape  and  sew  with  the  slow,  however  deaj 
trous  needle,  it  was  proper  that  a  girl  shouh 
start  out  in  the  tussle  of  married  life  well 
equipped.    When  all  the  housework  must  bl 
done  by  her  own  hands,  and  when  the  littl 
ones  came  with  their  fresh,  imperative  claims 
there  could  be  vtry  little  time  left  for  makiii|] 
clothes,  especially  ior  the  daintiness  of  attir  l 
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which  women  love.  S )  it  was  well  and  wisely 
done  that  the  girls  should  use  their  compara- 
tive leisure  and  freedom  to  stock  their  chests 
with  linen  and  woolen  in  preparation  for  the 
day  when  they  should  have  somi  thing  else  to 
do.    This  was  real  thrift,  foresight,  prudence. 

But  is  the  same  thin^  thrift  to  day  ?  With 
the  world  full  of  factories  and  sewing  machines 
and  cut  paper  patterns,  with  shops  heaped 
up  with  ready-made  underwear,  why  should 
a  woman  cumber  herself  with  snowy  heaps  of 
Hamburg  edgings  and  tatting  and  tucking 
and  fluting?  We  travel,  we  tarry  at  the  sea- 
side in  eurumer,  we  flit  to  Florida  in  the  win- 
ter, we  close  our  houses  for  weeks  and  months 
at  a  time.  Why  should  we  leave  a  dozen  of 
everything  in  the  bureau  drawers  to  be  stolen 
by  burglars,  to  be  burned  with  fire?  Why 
should  we  burden  our  trunks  with  clothes 
that  we  do  not  want  and  cannot  wear?  Sup- 
pose a  girl  is  to  be  married.  The  chances  are 
a  hundred  to  one  that  she  will  not  be  beyond 
the  pale  of  Harper  s  Bazar,  and  that  she  will 
take  her  sewing  machine  along.  The  chances 
are  ten  to  one  that  Aionzo  will  board  the  first 
year,  though  he  makes  a  mistake  in  doing  so. 
Then  he  will  move  to  another  town  to  take  a 
J!  larger  partnership  ;  then  he  will  try  California 
a  while ;  then  come  back  to  Boston,  and  be 
sent  on  a  business  trip  to  Europe.  All  that 
Ella  needs  is  clothes  enough  to  be  thoroughly 
comfortable  and  tidy.  The  fewer  superflui- 
ties she  has  the  easier  and  cheaper  her  trans- 
portation. Nobody  but  the  Adams  Express 
ijand  the  railroad  companies  profit  by  her  piles 
of  fine  linen.  And  the  fine  linen  itself  turns 
yeliow,and  the  arm  sizes  grow  small,  and  pieces 
must  be  set  in,  and  the  neck  bands  begin  to 
,|  pinch,  and  the  fashions  change,  and  there  is  a 
'  good  deal  of  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit. 

But  suppose  Ella  falls  ill  suddenly— what 
1  then  ?    Why,  then  she  has  but  to  send  down 
°[  town  and  get  everything  she  wants  at  hardly 
greater  expense  than  the  bare  material  would 

cost  herself    In  a  world  where  & — — 

sell  good  strong  white  petticoats,  with  six 
[\  tucks  and  a  ruffle,  for  fitty  cents,  there  can 
not  be  a  great  deal  saved  by  making  your 
own  tucks  and  ruffles.    Moreover,  in  case  of 
illness,  tucks  and  ruffles  are  supernumerary. 
I  dare  say  we  were  all  fed  on  the  prejudice 
'}  that  a  great  deal  of  fine  and  fussy  under- 
gearing  must  be  laid  up  in  order  that  we 
might    be   respectable  in    sickness.  But 
the  first   touch   of   real   sickness  dispels 
that  prejudice.    What  you  want  in  sickness 
'  is  the  plainest  and  softest  and  oldest  clothing 
attainable.     What  you  want  is  something 
[j  agreeable  to  the  touch  ;  something  not  easily 
'f  injured,  not  too  good  to  cut  and  tear  and 
°  stain;  something  that  goes  q'dckly  into  the 
wash-tub  and  comes  easily  out  from  under  the 


flat-iron.  In  sickness,  edgings  and  rufflings 
and  embroidery  are  simply  stiffness  and 
roughness  and  discomfort.  In  sickness,  mus- 
tard poultices  and  rye  poultices  are  patting 
down  on  everything,  and  the  quinine  is 
distilling  its  bitterness  everywhere,  and 
the  liniment  you  should  have  been  rubbed 
with  you  are  swallowing,  and  the  iron 
you  should  have  swallowed  is  rubbed  in 
till  all  is  hopelessly  black  with  iron 
rust,  and  the  soul  comfort  is  that  every- 
thing is  old,  and  kept  just  for  such  use. 
Moreover  our  houses  are  generally  established 
on  a  health  basis,  and  sickness  brings  extra 
work  in  every  direction,  and  the  tired  arms 
of  the  laundry-maid  should  have  only  the 
work  of  cleanliness  to  do,  and  not  the  cunning 
work  of  high  art. 

True  thrift,  then,  I  should  say,  consists  in 
pursuing  exactly  the  opposite  course  which 
our  grandmothers  pursued  a  hundred  years 
ago.  True  thrift  teaches  you,  dear  Ella,  not 
to  buy  and  make  clothes  enough  to  last  you  a 
dozen  or  twenty  years,  but  simply  enough  for 
your  yearly  wearing.  It  teaches  you  not  to 
neglect  the  replenishing  of  your  wardrobe  till 
everything  is  worn  to  shreds,  but  to  keep 
always  a  little  ahead,  and  to  lay  aside  a  few 
sheets  and  napkins  and  towels  and  under- 
clothing while  they  are  only  soft  and  thin, 
but  still  hold  together,  against  the  sad  emer- 
gency of  sickness;  and  to  take  the  money 
that  would  otherwise  be  locked  up  in  yellow- 
ing and  useless  linen  and  invest  it  in 
stocks,  or  bonds,  or  books,  or  drives 
sea-side  strolls  and  mountain  rambles,  and 
the  general  strengthening  and  sweetening  of 
life,  which  is  more  than  meat,  and  of  the  body 
which  is  more  than  raiment. — Harper's 
Bazar. 

"  Thou  art  to  know,"  says  a  deeply 
spiritual  writer,  11  that  thy  soul  is  the  centre 
habitation  and  kingdom  ot  God.  To  the  end, 
therefore,  that  thy  sovereign  may  rest  on  this 
His  throne,  thou  must  labor  to  keep  it  pure, 
void  and  peaceable.  Pure  from  pollution ; 
void  of  cares  and  tumults,  and  peaceable  in 
all  desires  and  temptations." 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
REVIEW  OF  TIIE  WEATHER,  ETC. 
FOR  TENTH  MONTH. 


Rain  during  some  portion  of  the  24 

hours   

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day  

Snow,  including  very  slight  falls  

Gloady,  without  storms  

Clear,  as  ordinarily  accepted  

Total  


1875 

1876 

Day*. 

Day*. 

13 

'! 

9 

1 

7 

0 

12 

IT 

31 

31 
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1875 

1876 

TEMPERATURES. 

Deg. 

Deg. 

\Toan    tpmnpriitnrp  nf  T'pntVi  rrm  npr 

54.25 

50.33 

Highest  point  attained  during  month, 

71.00 

76.00 

Lowest  point  reached  during  month, 

31.00 

31  00 

1875 

1876 

RAIN. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

1.82 

1.21 

DEATHS. 

NumVr. 

NurnVr. 

Deaths  during  the  month,  being  for 

five  current  weeks  for  1875  and 

1576 

1255 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  deaths  for  five  current 
weeks  are  recorded  for  1875.  If  we  deduct  the  first 
week  in  that  year  (332)  we  will  have  1244;  or,  if 
we  deduct  the  last  week  (290),  we  will  then  have 
1286,  and  are  willing  to  give  our  friends  (?)  of  the 
New  York  Herald  the  benefit  of  either  set  of  figures 
for  comparison. 


MEAN  TEMPERATURES. 

Average  of  the  mean  temperatures  of 
the  Tenth  mo.  for  the  past  87  yrs. 

Highest  mean  temperature  occurring 
during  that  entire  period,  1793  

Lowest  mean  temperature  occurring 
during  that  entire  period,  1827  


Deg. 


54.73 
64.00 
46  00 


COMPARISON  OF  RAIN. 

Totals  for  the  first  six  months  of 

each  year  

Seventh  month  

Eighth  month...  

Ninth  month  

Tenth  month  ,.. 

Totals  for  each  year  thus  far  


1875. 


16.81 

20.66 

4.17 

6.22 

6  58 

1.21 

2.93 

7.77 

1.82 

1.21 

32.31 

37.07 

In  reference  to  temperature,  the  month  has  been 
a  cool  one — it  will  be  seen  per  above  nearly  four 
and  a  half  degrees  below  the  average  for  the  past 
eighty-seven  years.  Our  record  for  the  same  period 
shows  that  as  low  as  fifty  degrees  has  only  been 
reached  six  times,  five  of  which  occurred  between 
1790  and  1838,  both  inclusive;  consequently  there 
has  been  but  one  Eleventh  month  as  cool  since  the 
last-named  year.  But  few  prominent  points  to  note 
for  the  present  month.  On  the  night  of  the  6th 
frost  occurred.  Heavy  rain  during  evening  and 
night  of  14th,  followed  by  snow  before  daylight. 
In  the  morning,  icicles  were  dependent  from  some 
of  our  roofs,  nearly  or  quite  three  inches  long.  The 
first  snow  and  ice  of  the  season.  We  had  reports 
of  plenty  of  snow  in  Canada — at  Quebec  said  to  be 
six  inches  deep.  One  hour's  snow  atNorfolk,  Va., 
and  also  in  the  neighborhood  of  Richmond,  Va. 

J.  M.  Ellis,  325  Walnut  street. 

Philadelphia,  Eleventh  month,  1876. 


NOTICES. 

A  Circular  Meeting  will  be  held  at  Doe  Run, 
Chester  county,  Pa.,  on  the  12th  inst..  at  2  o'clock. 


Social  gathering  of  Friends,  under  the  care  of 
Committee  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friend* 
Philadelphia,  on  Second-day  evening,  Eleve 
month  13tb,  in  the  Library  Room  at  Race  str 
Philadelphia.    All  are  invited. 


Friends'  Social  Lyceum  holds  its  next  wee 
meeting  in  Race  Street  Meeting-house,  on  Foui 
day,  15th  inst.,  at  7|  o'clock.  Friends  and  th 
in  profession  with  them  are  invited. 


PRAIRIE  GROVE   QUARTERLY  MEETING,  IOWA. 

Thip  Meeting  will  be  held  at  Marietta,  Marsl 
county,  near  Albion,  on  Second-day  following 
third  Seventh-day  in  the  Eleventh  month;  Minis', 
and  Elders,  the  Seventh-day  preceding,  all  at 
o'clock. 


ITEMS. 

The  great  maritime  canal  connecting  Amsterd 
with  the  German  ocean,  was  opened  on  the  firstlf' 
this  month.  This  great  enterprise,  second  in  mi 
nitude  only  to  the  Suez  canal,  will  impart  new  ] 
to  this  historic  city.  The  canal  is  16  miles  loi 
and  has  at  the  sea  end  a  harbor  covering  250  acr 
which,  however,  is  not  quite  completed. 

The  President  of  Michigan  University  saysi 
women  students  in  his  recent  annual  repoi 
"  These  are  distributed  as  follows:  Medicine,  I 
law,  2  ;  homcepathy,  2  ;  literature,  60.  The  expe: 
ence  of  the  last  year  confirms  the  opinion  we  ha 
been  led  to  form  by  the  experience  of  previous  yea 
that  women  who  come  here  in  good  health  are  al 
to  complete  our  collegiate  or  professional  courS 
of  study  without  detriment  to  their  health.  It 
worthy  of  note  that  the  number  of  women  in  t 
university  has  varied  very  little  during  the  lastthi 
years.  This  fact  may-indicate  that  we  are  not 
expect  at  present  any  further  rapid  increase  in  t 
proportion  of  women  to  men  in  the  university.  T 
great  majority  of  women  will,  for  the  present,  pro 
ably  seek  at  least  their  collegiate  education 
schools  and  colleges  established  for  their  sex  aloi 
But  we  may  well  believe  that  the  opening  of  X\ 
university  and  of  other  colleges  to  students  of  bo< 
sexes  has  furnished  a  healthful  and  powerful  stim 
lusto  those  institutions  to  improve  the  quality. ai 
widen  the  range  of  their  work." 

The  San  Francisco  public  schools  have  34,01 
pupils  and  574  teachers.    According  to  the  revis* 
course  of  study,  English  grammar  is  taught  oral 
in  all  grades.    In  the  study  of  arithmetic  no  bo( 
on  the  subject  is  allowed  in  the  hands  of  pupils  \ 
to  the  second  grade.    The   material   of  politic 
geography  has  been  considerably  curtailed,  and  tt 
history  of  the  United  States  will  be  taught  hereaftj 
by  topics.    The  revised  course  provides  materij 
for  the   biographical   sketches   of  eminent  mej 
Superintendent  Bolander  says:    "  This  exercise  f 
furnishing  monthly  a  biographical  sketch  of  son 
great  man  will  induce  our  children  to  pay  more  a 
tention  to  general  reading  at  home  and  lay  a  broa 
foundation  for  a  better  understanding  of  historic; 
events.    The  revised  course  provides  further  a  sui 
able  number  of  poems  to  be  memorized,  recited  ar 
transposed.    The  transposition  of  poems  leads  to 
thorough  understanding  of  the  subject  matter, 
logical  arrangement  of  thoughts   and  sentimen 
expressed,  and  to  an  insight  of  the  syntactical  stru 
ture  of  the  language  afforded  by  no  other  exerci 
in  the  study  of  language." 
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A  Friend  has  kindly  sent  us  the  following 
partial  account  of  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting, 
(Men's.)  We  regret  that  it  is  not  fuller,  but 
when  the  printed  extracts  are  received  we 
will  give  what  further  information  they  con- 
tain. 

BALTIMORE  YEARLY  MEETING,  (MEN'S.) 

The  meeting  for  business  commenced  its 
sessions  on  the  morning  of  the  30  th  of  Tenth 
month,  with  somewhat  less  than  the  usual 
number  in  attendance.  During  the  solemn 
quiet  which  preceded  the  reading  of  the  open- 
ing minute,  it  was  remarked  that  we  had 
come  together,  not  to  do  our  own,  but  the 
Lord's  work  ;  and  in  order  to  do  this  it  is  all- 
important  that  we  await  His  time.  In  the 
business  of  a  Yearly  Meeting  there  are  two 
important  exercises,  namely,  Feeling  and  Ex 
pression;  when  these  are  properly  balanced 
harmony  is  the  result,  but  if  expression  pre- 
ponderates over  feeling  the  opposite  will  en- 
sue. 

Minutes  from  visiting  Friends  in  attend- 
ance were  read  (the  list  of  these  will  be  found 
in  last  week's  number.) 

There  were  in  addition  to  these,  an  unusu- 
al number  of  Friends  from  other  Yearly 
Meetings,  without  minutes,  unto  whom  a  cor- 
dial welcome  was  extended. 

Darlington  Hoopes  was  chosen  Clerk,  and 
Levi  K,  Brown,  Assistant. 
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Epistles  were  received  and  read  from  all 
the  Yearly  Meetings  with  which  we  corres- 
pond. These  tokens  of  religious  felljwship 
gave  evidence  that  we  are  still  one  people, 
laboring  harmoniously  to  promote  the  Re- 
deemer's kingdom.  A  proposition  came  up 
from  Nottingham  Quarterly  Meeting,  asking 
that  a  paragraph  be  inserted  in  our  B  jok  of 
Discipline  discouraging  the  use  of  tobacco. 
A  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  it, 
which  without  much  delay  reported  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph,  which  was  adopted  unani- 
mously, to  wit:  "  Friends  are  advised  to  ab- 
stain from  the  pernicious  habit  of  using  to- 
bacco ;  our  youth  in  an  especial  manner,  are 
earnestly  exhorted  to  refrain  from  this  uune- 
cessary  practice,  which  is  so  lUble  to  become 
habitual  and  injurious  to  health." 

In  some  of  the  answers  to  the  queries  from 
the  subordinate  meetings,  great  deficiencies 
were  apparent;  but  in  others  there  was  cause 
for  encouragement. 

Much  concern  was  expressed  in  regard  to 
the  non-attendance  of  meetings.  This  is  noth- 
ing new  ;  these  complaints  have  been  repeated 
year  after  year,  and  the  concern  has  followed 
as  a  matter  of  course,  but  where  is  the  fruit? 
On  one  side  stand  the  attenders,  repeating 
year  after  year  their  concern,  on  the  o'hcr 
the  non-attenders,  who  do  not  appreciate  that 
concern, — a  chasm  between  them,  which 
must  be  bridged  before  anything  can  be  ef- 
fected.   Men  and  women  do  not  act  without 
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m  motive,  and  it  would  appear  that  the  right 
chord  has  not  yet  been  touched.  There  needs 
«,  being  baptized  for  the  dead,  there  needs  a 
coming  down  from  that  condition  of  mind 
which  is  ready  to  thank  God  that  we  attend 
meetings  regularly,  and  enter  into  fellow  feel- 
ing with  those  who  may  think  they  have  a 
reason  for  absenting  themselves.  It  is  not 
•enough  that  the  fathers  and  mothers  tell  these 
ihow  they  attended  meetings  when  young,  and 
how  they  were  preserved  thereby,  but  they 
must  go  into  the  by-ways  of  business  life,  and 
bring  them  to  feel  the  imperative  necessity 
of  knowing  for  themselves  this  preserving  in- 
fluence. 

The  want  of  religious  life  in  those  who  do 
attend,  is  often  a  stumbling-block  to  non-at- 
tenders.  That  Love  of  God  which  is  mani- 
fested in  love  to  man  is  the  great  central  force 
that  brings  man  into  harmony  with  man,  and 
produces  that  blessed  unity  of  the  spirit  which 
is  the  bond  of  peace.  W.  M.  W. 


All  who  have  attained  for  themselves  great 
and  permanent  reputation,  have  won  and 
secured  it  by  patient  and  persevering  labor; 
by  treating  time  not  as  a  waste  land,  fit  only 
for  stubble,  but  as  a  true  estate,  of  which  no 
corner  is  to  be  left  uncultivated. 


From  Peace  Principles  Exemplified. 
JFIRST     EUROPEAN     SETTLEMENT     ON  THE 
DELAWARE— 1623-1677. 
BY  S.  M.  JANNEY 

The  colonization  and  early  history  of  Penn- 
sylvania, under  the  government  of  its  illustri- 
ous founder,  is  a  subject  of  deep  interest  to 
reflecting  minds,  affording  instructive  evi- 
dence ot  the  blessings  derived  from  religious 
liberty  and  the  practical  observance  of  Chris- 
tian principles. 

The  entire  absence  of  military  defences,  the 
enjoyment  of  uninterrupted  peace,  the  free 
<lom  and  liberality  of  her  institutions,  the 
/patriarchal  simplicity  of  manners  united  with 
moral  refinement,  and  the  unexampled  rapid- 
ity of  her  growth,  are  features  that  cannot  be 
found  so  happily  blended  in  the  history  of 
any  other  people. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  work  to  furnish  a 
condensed  statement  of  the  government  estab- 
lished and  the  principles  maintained  by  the 
colonists  who  were  engaged  with  William 
Penn  in  his  noble  enterprise,  and  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  this  design  a  brief  notice  of  the 
earlier  European  settlements  on  the  banks  of 
the  Delaware,  is  deemed  appropriate. 

The  firs't  of  those  settlements  was  planted 
by  the  Dutch,  in  the  year  1623,  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Cornelius  Jacobson 


Mey,  who  sailed  up  the  Delaware  to  th« 
vicinity  of  Gloucester  Point,  and  "on  th<( 
eastern  shore  commenced  the  erection  of  Fori 
Nassau,  as  well  for  security  against  the  In 
dians  as  for  a  trading  post  with  them."* 

The  measures  pursued  by  the  Dutch  ir 
erecting  forta  and  exhibiting  the  implement^ 
of  war,  were  in  striking  contrast  with  the) 
peaceable  policy  afterwards  pursued  by  Penr 
and  his  associates,  and  the  results  that  en| 
sued  furnish  a  cogent  argument  in  favor  o 
peace  principles. 

The  expedition  under  the  command  of  Captl 
Mey  was  sent  out  by  the  Dutch  West  Indie 
Company  with  a  view  of  establishing  a  fui 
trade  with  the  natives.  It  appears  that  thel 
enterprise  was  not  successful ;  most  of  th< 
colonists  abandoned  the  fort,  and  after  t\ 
lapse  of  ten  years  it  was  found  in  possessioil 
of  the  Indians. 

In  1630,  the  Dutch  West  India  Companj 
sent  out  two  vessels  under  the  command  o 
DeVries,  who,  in  the  following  year,  founded 
a  colony  near  Cape  Henlopen,  on  Lewis] 
Creek,  which  he  named  Hoorn-kill,  probablj 
from  the  place  of  his  residence,  Hoorn,  a  porii 
in  Holland.  Here  he  built  a  trading  housJ 
or  fort,  defended  by  a  palisade.  After  a  shorl 
stay  he  returned  to  Holland,  leaving  thtl 
colony,  consisting  of  more  than  thirty  perl 
sons,  under  the  command  of  Giles  Osset.  I 

During  the  absence  of  DeVries,  his  lieu} 
tenant  quarreled  with  the  Indians.  One  of 
their  chiefs  was  killed  in  the  affray,  and  th(l 
friends  of  the  murdered  chief  attacked  th<| 
fort,  and  put  all  the  colonists  to  death. 

On  the  return  of  DeVries  with  others,  th* 
following  year,  a  melancholy  spectacle  wa* 
presented  to  their  view.  "  They  found  theii 
dwelling-house  and  store  had  been  burnt  t< 
the  ground,  and  their  fortification  utterlj 
destroyed.  But  the  most  affecting  scene  pres 
sented  itself  when  they  came  to  the  plac< 
where  their  countrymen  had  been  butchered 
the  ground  was  bestrewed  with  heads  anc| 
bones  of  their  murdered  men."f 

DeVries,  being  a  prudent  and  humanel 
man,  made  no  attempt  to  punish  the  Indians! 
but  by  acts  of  kindness  succeeded  in  openinJ 
a  friendly  intercourse  with  them.  He  ascendec | 
the  Delaware  as  far  as  the  site  of  Fort  Nassau  J 
and  then  proceeded  to  New  Amsterdam.  H<| 
attributed  the  failure  of  the  Dutch  settlement  I 
on  the  Delaware  to  the  unjust  dealings  anol 
imperious  conduct  of  the  colonists ;  and  afte:| 
an  intimate  acquaintance  of  many  years  witll 
the  Indian  character,  has  left  on  record  thi| 
testimony :  "  They  will  do  no  harm  if  nil 
harm  is  done  to  them." 


*  Hazard's  Annals  of  Pennsylvania,  p.  13. 
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The  next  attempt  to  plant  a  colony  on  the 
vestern  bank  of  the  Delaware  was  made  by 
he  Swedes,  in  the  year  1638.  Peter  Minuit, 
vho  commanded  the  expedition,  had  been 
director -General  of  the  Dutch  West  India 
Company  and  Governor  of  th.3  New  Nether- 
ands.  Being  dismissed  from  that  office,  he 
letermined  to  offer  his  services  to  the  Crown 
f  Sweden.  The  officers  in  the  expedition 
jere  mostly  military  men;  they  were  pro 
ided  with  troops,  arms  and  ammunition, 
irought  with  the  express  purpose  of  estab- 
ishing  a  military  post. 

i  Although  the  Dutch  had  failed  in  their 
Attempts  to  establish  colonies  on  the  banks  of 
«he  Delaware,  they  still  claimed  the  country 
&br  their  government  on  the  ground  of  dis- 
covery, which  was  then  deemed  sufficient  by 
be  potentates  of  Christendom  to  give  them  a 
J  reference  in  the  purchase  and  settlement  of 
ifknds  inhabited  by  uncivilized  nations.  When 
dtieft,  the  Governor-General  of  the  New 
Netherlands,  was  informed  of  the  hostile 
Movements  of  the  Swedes,  he  immediately 
ft  sued  a  protest  against  the  encroachment, 
send  declared  his  intention  to  protect  the 
fights  of  the  Dutch  to  the  territory  invaded.* 
w  The  Swedes  arrived  in  the  spring,  and, 
riling  up  the  Delaware  Bay,  they  came  to  a 
romontory  since  called  Mispillion  Point, 
here  they  landed,  and  found  the  climate  and 
le  scenery  so  delightful  after  their  long 
syage  that  they  named  it  "  Paradise  Point." 
mbarking  again,  they  proceeded  up  the 
•elaware  to  the  mouth  of  the  Minquas  river, 
hehich  they  subsequently  named  Christina,  in 
wimor  of  the  young  Queen  of  Sweden.  Pass- 
eir  g  up  the  Minquas,  they  came  to  a  point 
tiled  "  The  Rocks,"  where  a  natural  wharf 
rly7stone  seemed  to  invite  their  landing,  and 
ere  they  disembarked  and  began  to  erect 
acejeir  fort. 

id;  The  Dutch  Governor  at  New  Amsterdam, 
d)t  being  supplied  with  the  means  to  support 
s  claim  over  the  lands  on  the  Delaware, 
aneade  no  attempt  to  prevent  by  force  of  arms 
ibs,  e  Swedish  occupation,  and  for  some  years 
ling  e  colony  they  founded  remained  in  undis- 
ded  rbed  tranquility,  receiving  fresh  accessions 
sau,  Scandinavian  settlers. 
He) The  Dutch  valued  the  land  only  for  pur- 
j  of  trade,  and  made  few  improvements  ; 
ande  Swedes  were  an  agricultural  people,  and 
iftei  (mediately  began  to  open  farms  and  plant 
with  lit  trees-  Being  mild  and  peaceable,  their 
[Intercourse  with  the  natives  was  entirely 
ncendly,  and  they  found  no  difficulty  in  pro- 
ring  subsistence. 

In  the  year  1642,  the  Swedish  government 
it  out,  under  the  command  of  John  Printz, 
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two  ships  of  war,  having  on  board  arms, 
ammunition,  troops,  a  large  number  of  emi- 
grants and  a  clergyman.  They  landed  a 
short  distance  above  the  spot  where  Chester 
now  stands,  and  at  a  place  called  Tinicum 
they  built  a  fort,  and  named  it  New  Gotten- 
burg.  John  Printz,  Lieutenant-Colonel  in 
the  army,  was  in  his  commission  styled  Gov- 
ernor of  New  Sweden.  The  instructions  he 
received  from  his  government  required  him 
to  cultivate  a  friendly  intercourse  with  the 
Dutch, "  but  positively  to  deny  their  pretended 
right  to  any  part  of  the  land  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Delaware  river,  purchased  by  the 
Swedes  from  the  Indians,  and  to  prohibit 
Swedish  vessels  passing  their  Fort  Nassau  ; 
and  he  was  authorized,  if  all  friendly  negotia- 
tion proved  fruitless,  to  repel  force  by  force." 
In  these  instructions  we  see  the  indication  of 
a  war-like  policy  which  gave  rise  to  conten- 
tion, and  eventually  brought  on  a  war  with 
the  Dutch  that  put  an  end  to  the  Swedish 
authority  in  America. 

Printz  was  an  energetic  officer — bold,  arbi- 
trary and  persevering.  He  fortified  both 
shores  of  the  river,  and  when  the  Dutch  had 
re-established  their  authority  at  Fort  Nassau, 
he  exacted  tolls  from  their  vessels  passing  up 
the  river  to  visit  their  settlements. 

In  the  year  1647,  Peter  Stuyvesaut  suc- 
ceeded Kieft  as  Governor  of  the  New  Nether- 
lands, and  being  an  energetic  officer  he  took 
active  measures  to  counteract  the  aggressive 
movements  of  the  Swedes  on  the  Delaware. 
He  caused  a  fort  to  be  erected,  in  the  year 
1651,  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  town 
of  New  Castle,  which  he  named  Fort  Cassi- 
iner.  The  Dutch  forces  on  the  Delaware 
were  continually  augmented,  and  frequent 
quarrels  ensued  between  them  and  the  Swedes, 
until  the  year  1654,  when  John  Rysingh 
arrived  in  a  ship  of  war,  and  was  invested 
with  the  government  of  the  Swedish  colony. 
He  immediately  attacked  the  Dutch  Fort 
Cassimer,  and  the  garrison,  being  unprepared 
for  resistance,  surrendered  without  a  struggle. 

Governor  Stuyvesant,  being  informed  of 
the  loss  of  his  fort,  determined  to  prepare  for 
active  retaliation,  but  prudently  concealed  his 
purpose  until  the  summer  of  1655,  when  he 
appeared  in  the  Delaware  with  a  squadron  of 
seven  armed  ships  and  transports,  containing 
between  six  and  seven  hundred  men.  The 
Swedish  Governor,  being  surprised  at  the 
appearance  of  an  armament  greatly  superior 
to  his  own  forces,  resorted  to  negotiation,  and 
protested  against  the  evident  designs  of  the 
Dutch,  but  Stuyvesaut  was  not  to  be  moved 
from  his  purpose;  he demauded the  surrender 
of  the  forts,  and  claimed  possession  of  the 
territory  occupied  by  the  Swedes.  Governor 
Rysingh,  seeing  that  resistance  would  be  in 
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vain,  capitulated,  and  the  Dutch  Governor, 
after  taking  possession,  issued  a  proclamation 
by  which  all  the  Swedes  who  desired  to  re- 
main in  the  country  were  required  to  come 
forward  and  take  the  oath  of  allegiance. 

Thus  terminated  the  Swedish  dominion  on 
the  banks  of  the  Delaware.  It  took  the  sword, 
and  perished  with  the  sword. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  the  historian  of 
the  Original  Settlements  on  the  Delaware,  that 
"  it  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  fruitful 
sources  of  unhappiness  to  the  Swedish  emi- 
grants, that  their  colonial  rulers  were  always 
military  characters,  relying  more  on  coercive 
power  than  on  the  omnipotent  influence  of 
justice,  candor,  benevolence  and  truth.  There 
are  few  instances  in  the  history  of  the  human 
family  where  the  disparity  between  the  char- 
acter of  a  people  and  their  rulers  was  more 
apparent  than  in  the  case  before  us."* 

The  Swedish  colonists  were  industrious  and 
peaceable,  with  strong  religious  feelings  and 
warm,  domestic  attachments.  They  had  lived 
ia  peace  with  their  Indian  neighbors,  and 
after  their  submission  to  the  Dutch  they 
manifested  no  disposition  to  revolt,  but  quietly 
pursued  their  industrial  avocations.  The 
aggressive  disposition  of  their  military  rulers 
so  far  from  protecting  them,  had  been  the 
source  of  their  greatest  troubles,  and  caused 
the  downfall  of  the  Swedish  dominion  in 
America. 

The  main  object  of  the  Dutch  West  India 
Company  in  extending  their  settlements,  was 
to  increase  their  trade  and  secure  to  them- 
selves the  whole  commerce  of  the  territories 
on  the  Delaware.  They  introduced  a  few 
more  settlers,  but  they  made  little  progress 
in  the  improvement  of  the  colony. 

"  Under  the  leaden  sceptre  of  a  Dutch 
trading  company  everything  beautiful  and 
fair  and  good  languished.  The  people  were 
discouraged  and  indolent ;  the  lands,  by  na- 
ture fruitful,  were  neglected  and  lay  waste. 
The  manners  of  the  people  were  rude  and 
unpolished,  education  was  not  promoted,  the 
standard  of  morals  was  low,  and  the  popula- 
tion, which  had  gradually  augmented  under 
the  Swedish  dominion,  had  increased  but  lit- 
tle under  that  of  the  Dutch."f 

During  nine  years  after  the  Conquest  of  the 
Swedish  colony  the  Dutch  retained  possession 
of  the  territory  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
Delaware  and  of  the  country  on  the  shores  of 
the  Hudson,  then  called  the  New  Nether- 
lands, of  which  New  Amsterdam  was  the 
capital.  The  English  at  the  same  time  occu- 
pied the  rest  of  the  North  American  coast, 
from  Maine  to  Carolina.    In  the  year  1664, 

^Ferris'  Original  Settlements  on  the  Delaware,  p.  100. 
f  Ferris'  Original  Settlements  on  the  Delaware,  p.  111. 


Charles  II,  being  covetous  to  obtain  the  con- 
trol  of  the  whole  coast,  sent  a  small  squad- 
ron, under  the  command  of  Colonel  Nicholls 
and  Sir  Robert  Carr,  with  instructions  to 
reduce  the  Dutch  forts  and  put  the  Duke  of 
York  in  possession  of  the  New  Netherlands 

The  English  and  Dutch  governments  were 
then  at  peace,  and  the  Governor  of  New 
Amsterdam,  when  the  English  fleet  appeared, 
remonstrated  against  this  unprovoked  inva 
sion,  asserting  that  the  Dutch  had  bought 
the  Indian  title,  and  planted  the  colony  fifty 
years  before.  Colonel  Nicholls,  regardless  of 
the  Governor's  remonstrance,  made  prepara 
tions  to  attack  the  fort,  and  Stuyvesant,  be 
ing  conscious  that  he  could  not  defend  it, 
agreed  to  articles  of  capitulation.  New 
Amsterdam,  having  thus  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  British,  the  rest  of  the  New  Nether 
lands  soon  submitted,  and  the  squadron, 
under  the  command  of  Sir  Robert  Carr,  pro 
ceeded  to  the  Delaware. 

On  the  arrival  of  Carr  before  Fort  Cassi- 
mer,  "  burgomasters,  on  behalf  of  themselves 
and  all  the  Dutch  and  Swedes,"  submitted 
without  resistance,  and  the  British  authority 
was  established. 

Colonel  Nicholls,  on  the  submission  of  the 
Dutch,  assumed  the  administration  of  the 
New  Netherlands  as  Governor,  under  the 
Duke  of  York,  and  the  city,  with  the  terri- 
tory adjoining,  received  the  name  of  New 
York. 

New  Jersey  had  been  granted  by  the  Duke 
of  York  to  Lord  Berkeley  and  Sir  George 
Cartaret,  and  the  territory  on  the  west  sideoi 
the  Delaware  remained  under  the  control  oj 
the  Duke. 

In  the  year  1667,  Governor  Nicholls  was 
succeeded  by  Colonel  Francis  Lovelace,  m 
Governor  of  New  York  and  its  dependenciest 
His  administration  was  arbitrary  and  unsatisl 
factory  to  the  colonists. 

In  1673,  the  Dutch  and  English  being  at 
war,  a  Dutch  fleet,  under  the  command  o:| 
Admiral  Evertsen,  recaptured  New  York  anc 
its  dependencies.  Anthony  Colve  was  ap 
pointed  Governor  General,  and  Peter  Alrich 
his  deputy,  as  commandant  over  the  territorj 
on  the  Delaware.  The  transfer  of  allegiance 
to  the  Dutch  government  did  not  long  con 
tinue,  for  a  treaty  was  made  the  following 
year,  under  which  the  country  was  restored 
to  the  English.  In  the  autumn  of  1674 
Major  Edward  Andross  arrived  at  New  York 
and  assumed  the  government  by  authority 
from  the  Duke  of  York.  All  the  function! 
of  the  executive  and  legislative  department 
were  vested  in  him  and  his  council,  and  thei 
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oaent  had  been  established  there  by  an  ex- 
press grant  from  the  Duke  of  York  to  the 
proprietors  *  Among  the  powers  claimed  by 
Andross  was  that  of  imposing  duties  on  ex- 
ports and  imports,  which  were  levied  on  all 
vessels  navigating  the  Delaware,  whether 
^destined  to  the  ports  of  New  Jersey  or  those 
on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  This  unwar- 
rantable exaction  and  other  arbitrary  acts  of 
Crovernor  Andross,  gave  much  dissatisfaction 
and  retarded  the  growth  of  the  colonies  under 
his  control. 

Let  us  now  take  a  retrospective  survey  of 
the  results  of  military  rule  on  the  banks  of 
the  Delaware.  Fifty  years  had  elapsed  since 
the  first  colony  was  planted  by  the  Dutch 
and  named  Fort  Nassau.  It  languished  a 
few  years,  and  was  for  a  time  abandoned. 
Their  next  attempt  was  a  fortified  settlement 
near  the  mouth  of  Delaware  Bay,  which  was 
destroyed  by  the  Indians.  The  Swedes  suc- 
ceeded them  and  planted  a  colony,  but  the 
aggressive  policy  of  their  military  governor 
brought  on  a  war  which  resulted  in  their  sub- 
jection to  the  Dutch.  These  in  turn  were 
conquered  by  the  English,  and  the  country, 
under  the  despotic  sway  of  the  Governors 
Lovelace  and  Andross,  made  but  little  pro- 
gress in  population  or  industrial  pursuits. 
Agriculture  was  at  a  low  ebb,  education 
neglected  and  the  moral  condition  of  the  peo- 
ple by  no  means  encouraging. 

There  was,  however,  a  brighter  day  about 
to  dawn  upon  the  shores  of  the  Delaware. 
;of  The  colony  of  New  Jersey  was  already  enjoy- 
of  ing  the  benefits  of  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
the  doctrine  of  peace  and  good  will  to  mea 
m-  had  been  proclaimed  there  by  Penn  and  his 
as  associates,  and  the  time  was  drawing  nigh 
when  Pennsylvania   would  exhibit   to  the 
i  world  the  nearest  approach  that  has  ever 
been  made  to  a  government  founded  on  Chris- 
atl  tian  principles. 

jj  ^   —  ■ 

lDdf  To  the  Editors  of  Friends'  Intelligencer : 

Cape  Girardeau  City,  Mo.,  Tenth  mo.  31,  1876. 
Dear  Friends: — Believing  that  Friends, 
jlj  generally,  possess  that  sincere  sympathy  for 
ijce  all  classes  of  suffering  humanity  which 
prompts  them  to  desire  to  keep  posted  about 
Dgj  the  condition  and  prospects  of  their  fellow- 
edt beings  in  different  localities,  I  send  a  few 
|  items  in  regard  to  the  present  population  of 
southeastern  Missouri. 

The  Spanish  and  French,  who  were  the 
first  to  settle  here,  have  nearly  disappeared, 
iDtii  and  the  inhabitants  now  consist  of  the  high 
ieii  and  low  Dutch  (Germans),  Irish,  Africans 
riband  Americans,  with  some  Scotch  and  Eng- 
bul'lish. 
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Most  of  the  Germans  were  very  poor  when 
they  immigrated  here  from  their  native  land  ; 
but  patience,  industry  and  perseverance  have 
enabled  them  to  become  the  owners  of  pretty 
comfortable  homes. 

They  have  a  majority  in  some  counties, 
and  could,  if  they  would,  be  useful  citi- 
zens; but,  being  naturally  rather  clannish 
and  selfish,  they  settle  in  groups  and,  as  a 
general  thing,  manifest  comparatively  little 
interest  in  national,  State  or  even  county 
affairs,  unless  they  happen  to  discover  some- 
thing therein  that  will  especially  and  directly 
benefit  their  little  community,  or  some  indi- 
vidual member  thereof.  Hence,  they  leave 
the  management  of  public  local  business 
mainly  in  the  hands  and  under  the  control  of 
incompetent,  prejudiced  and  often  unprinci- 
pled natives. 

Their  desire  to  perpetuate  their  own  lan- 
guage, and  have  their  children  instructed  in 
it  first,  appears  to  cause  a  coldness  toward 
our  Public  School  system. 

The  most  ignorant,  stupid,  lawless  portion 
of  the  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  Missouri  is 
undoubtedly  the  old  settlers  of  American 
birth  and  parentage,  and  the  more  recent 
immigrants  from  Arkansas,  Texas,  etc. 

Of  course,  there  are  many  exceptions ;  I 
am  only  stating  the  general  facts.  I  admit, 
however,  that  there  are  some  localities,  the 
one  I  am  now  in  for  iastance,  wherein  many 
of  the  colored  people  are,  by  nature  and 
practice,  rather  more  deficient,  mentally, 
than  the  mass  of  the  native  American  whites. 

While  slavery  existed,  the  masters  were 
aware  that  the  facilities  for  the  escape  of 
slaves  from  here  were  greater  than  from  more 
southern  States ;  and  that  if  they  undertook 
to  keep  shrewd,  noble-minded,  liberty-loving 
human  beings  in  bondage  to  them  here,  it 
would  be  at  a  great  risk  of  losing  them  ; 
and,  having  a  convenient  shipping  point, 
from  which  they  could  send  them  to  the  great 
southern  slave  markets  and  get  large  prices 
for  them,  they  determined  to  thus  dispose  of 
all  their  unmanageable  human  stock.  Hence 
they  only  kept  what  were  termed  "  good  nig- 
gers ;"  those  who  would  bow  and  remove  the 
hat  upon  meeting  any  white  man  (if  he  owned 
any  land)  ;  and  who  were  willing  to  act, 
speak  and  even  think  just  as  "  Massa  99  told 
them. 

Hence,  I  found,  when  I  came  to  this  place 
last  summer,  that  one  of  the  first  lessons 
which  I  had  to  teach  both  parents  and  child- 
ren was  to  think  and  reason  for  themselves. 

To  accomplish  this  desideratum,  I  resorted 
to  various  means.  Upon  one  occasion,  when 
a  large  meeting  of  old  and  young  was  con- 
vened, after  some  preliminary  remarks,  I 
requested  every  one  present  to  select  an  object 
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of  any  kind  which  he  or  she  was  familiar 
with,  and  gee  how  many  minutes  could  be 
devoted  to  thinking  upon  the  properties, 
qualities,  uses,  etc.,  of  that  one  object,  to  the 
exclusion  of  everything  else.  The  results 
were  surprising  to  the  audience,  and  quite 
amusing  to  me. 

They  actually  discovered  that  they  did  not 
even  know  how  to  think,  much  less  to  syste- 
matically reason  upon  things.  I  first  con- 
vinced them  of  their  ignorance,  and  ex- 
plained the  importance  of  replacing  it  with 
something  more  desirable,  in  the  way  of  edu- 
cation ;  and  from  time  to  time  gave  both  old 
and  young  such  general,  practical  advice  as 
I  deemed  appropriate  to  their  condition,  and 
most  needed  by  them. 

During  the  Summer  term  of  school  I  or- 
ganized a  debating  society,  which  has  been 
kept  up  weekly  ever  since,  and  is  now  in  suc- 
cessful operation. 

The  poor,  ignorant  creatures  are  learning 
to  think  and  to  express  their  thoughts  better 
than  some  of  their  more  highly  favored 
white  neighbors  can  do  at  this  time.  I  be- 
lieve, if  they  continue  improving  as  they  now 
are,  in  another  year  most  of  them  will  be 
able  to  devise  plans  and  arrange  their  affairs 
so  as  to  better  their  pecuniary  condition,  and 
comfortably  support  themselves  and  families. 

But  they  have  been  unfortunate  this  year, 
losing  their  crops  by  high  water,  their  stock 
dying  and  having  much  family  sickness, 
which  has  left  them  very  poor  at  this  time  ; 
and  as  money  is  yet  scarce  with  their  white 
neighbors  they  cannot  get  employment,  and 
the  prospect  i3  that  there  will  be  considerable 
suffering  amoig  them  during  the  coming 
winter. 

I  discover  that  my  continued  advice  to 
these  people  to  try  to  become  more  provident, 
self-reliant  and  industrious,  and  to  avoid 
begging  as  well  as  stealing,  is  having  a  good 
effect  upon  them  ;  and  I  hope  it  will  be  still 
more  manifest  during  the  coming  year. 

None  of  them  have  asked  me  for  assist- 
ance, or  requested  me  to  apply  elsewhere  for 
any,  since  my  return  from  the  East ;  but  my 
own  observation  and  careful  inquiry  have 
convinced  me  that  they  need  and  deserve 
some  aid  in  the  way  of  clothing. 

I  therefore  take  the  liberty  of  respectfully 
requesting  some  benevolent  Philadelphia 
Friend  to  procure  a  good  sized  dry  goods 
box,  and  place  it  where  those  who  have  cast- 
off  garments  to  spare  may  fill  it  therewith, 
and  direct  it  to  "  Wilmer  Walton,  care  of 
J.  &  S.  Albert,  Cape  Girardeau  City,  Mis- 
souri." 

Whatever  is  to  be  done,  should  be  done 
promptly,  for  I  am  truly  tired  of  beholding 
such  a  sad  sight  as  is  now  being  presented,  of 


a  set  of  thinly-clad,  shivering,  bare-foote 
girls  and  boys,  from  five  to  over  fifteen  yeai 
of  age,  entering  my  school-room  during  som 
of  these  cold,  frosty  mornings. 

But  I  need  not  multiply  words,  the  statu 
tics  are  as  follows  :  Among  the  thirty  pupil 
there  are  about  twenty-two  needing  shoe 
and  stockings,  viz.  :  five  of  each  sex  from  fiv 
to  eight  years  old,  three  of  each  sex  fror 
eight  to  ten,  one  boy  and  four  girls  from  te: 
to  fifteen,  and  one  girl  eighteen  years  of  agf 
These  are  not  all  bare-footed  now,  but  ar 
nearly  so.  Old  boots  and  shoes  of  any  kin 
will  answer,  so  that  they  are  large  enough 
The  girls  from  eight  to  fifteen  years  of  ag 
are  more  in  need  of  general  clothing  than  th 
boys ;  but  a  number  of  the  latter  are  als 
destitute  thereof.  Old  garments  of  any  siz 
or  kind  can  be  arranged  at  their  respectiv 
homes  to  meet  their  wants. 

No  money  is  needed  for  food  at  present,  a 
I  intend  to  insist  upon  the  parents  hirin; 
out  and  taking  provisions  for  pay,  when  the 
cannot  get  money.  If  some  one  would  dcj 
nate  about  ten  dollars  to  procure  school-book 
for  those  who  have  no  means  of  getting  them 
the  money  could  be  usefully  expended  her 
for  that  purpose. 

Two  infirm  men  and  about  six  indigen: 
women  need  some  covering  for  their  feet  an 
bodies. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  remark  that  none  cai 
know,  but  by  experience  similar  to  mine,  ho\ 
highly  I  appreciate  the  interesting  and  in 
structive  reading  maUer  contained  in  th 
columns  of  Friends'  Intelligencer.  In  nr 
present  isolation  from  congenial  society,  it 
truly  a  welcome  messenger,  and  the  perusa 
of  it  affords  themes  for  pleasant,  pr(  fitabl 
reflection  during  hours  which  might  othei 
wise  prove  rather  lonely. 

Wilmer  Walton. 


FAITH  AND  TRUST. 

Nothing  but  faith  in  God's  love  can  iighte? 
the  darkness  of  life.  All  other  torches  go  ou 
in  the  night  and  storm.  Faith  has  one  gran* 
axiom  which  it  applies  to  all  doubt  and  sad 
ness — the  truth  that  "All  things  work  tc 
gether  for  good  to  them  that  love  God."  "  Le 
not  your  heart  be  troubled,  neither  let  it  hi 
afraid."  How  often  it  is  afraid — tormentet 
with  anxieties  which  He  never  intended  us  t 
feel ;  oppressed  by  care  which  He  bids  u 
cast  on  Him ;  fretted  by  mysteries  which  H 
never  meant  us  to  solve.  He  is  the  governo 
of  the  earth  ;  not  we.  Is  his  goodness  leg 
than  ours,  or  His  justice  less  than  ours,  or  Hi 
pity  less  than  ours,  that  we  cannot  leave  H: 
own  world  in  his  own  hands  ?  And  for  oun 
selves,  have  we  not  sight,  as  well  as  faith,  t 
assure  us  of  his  love  ?    Who  can  look  bac 
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upon  the  past  without  seeing  the  golden  thread 
of  His  mercy  running  through  the  years  ? 
All  our  experience  resolves  itself  into  the 
confession,  "  Hitherto  hath  the  Lord  helped 
us !"  We  did  not  always  see  the  help  at  the 
time,  but  we  can  see  a  great  deal  of  it  now  ; 
and  we  can  see,  too,  how  very  unfortunate  it 
would  have  been  if  we  had  perpetually  had 
our  own  way.  We  are  not  half  thankful 
enough  for  unanswered  prayers.  God  knew 
better  than  to  give  us  everything  we  wanted. 
Somebody  remarks,  "  More  tears  are  shed 
over  fulfilled  than  over  disappointed  hopes ;" 
and  if  we  do  not  see  the  force  of  the  sentence, 
we  have  been  spared  a  sorrowful  lesson.  As 
to  reckoning  up  the  positive  blessings  which 
God  has  lavished  on  us,  we  might  as  well 
attempt  to  count  the  sunbeams.  Then  let 
faith  do  its  work  for  the  future.  Trust  and 
rest.  David  has  said  it  all  in  four  little 
words  :  "  The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd  ;  I  shall 
not  want."  There  is  a  wonderful  passage  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  which  tells  us  that 
"  Patience  worketh  experience,  and  expe- 
rience hope."  In  the  world's  logic  this  would 
be  entirely  reversed.  Experience  would  work 
disenchantment,  bitterness  and  distrust.  But 
how  beautiful  to  live  a  life  in  which  expe- 
rience worketh  hope  !  "  Whoso  is  wise,  will 
ponder  these  things;  and  they  shall  under- 
stand the  loving  kindness  of  the  Lord." 


Activity. — There  is  much  misconception 
as  to  what  are  called  labors,  and  burdens  and 
contentions.    The  easiest  part  of  any  life, 
whether  it  be  secular  or  Christian,  is  its  ac- 
tivity.   As  locg  as  a  man  is  in  the  possession 
of  health,  bodily  activity  is  not  toil.    It  may 
!  become  so  through  excess,  but,  by  nature,  a 
!  suitable  degree  of  activity  or  industry  does 
not  simply  accommodate  itself  to  mankind — 
!  it  is  in  the  constitution  of  men  to  be  in  health 
and  in  happiness  by  the  exercise  of  their  fac- 
{1!  ulties.    And  that  which  is  true  of  the  body 
iris  more  eminently  true  of  the  mind ;  for  our 
11  joys  do  not  come  few  and  large — they  come 
l(  like  the  dew,  and  like  the  profitable  rain,  in 
t(  f  myriads  of  small  drops,  and  that  which  we 
&  enjoy  most  is  that  which  we  enjoy  in  small 
1  measure  at  each  particular  moment  of  time. 

THE  "QUAKER"  DRESS. 

Hi  As  to  the  style  of  the  hat  actually  worn 
ao  by  Penn,  it  was  simply  that  of  the  period.  An 
[ei  I  anecdote  has  been  preserved  of  him  that  suffi- 
3  ciently  indicates  this.  When  asked  by  Ejing 
H  James  II  the  difference  between  the  Catholic 
)ii  land  the  Quaker  religions,  he  made  a  com- 
;  I  parison  between  the  hat  worn  by  the  king, 
K  which  was  adorned  by  feathers  and  ribbons, 
and  his  own,  which  was  plain.    "  The  only 


difference,"  replied  Penn,  "lies  in  the  orna- 
ments which  have  been  added  to  thine." 
Thus  the  cut,  shape  and  material  of  his  hat 
could  not  have  varied  from  the  standard  of 
his  day ;  nor  would  it  have  been  in  keeping 
with  his  known  character  to  adopt  any  pecu- 
liarity (of  shape  or  color)  in  dress  to  attract 
attention.  His  practice,  and  that  of  Friends 
of  his  day,  was  in  conformity  with  the  rules 
of  their  society,  at  that-  time  sufficiently 
evidenced  from  an  original  manuscript  vol- 
ume of  "Advices  by  the  Yearlv  Meeting  of 
Friends"  in  my  possession.  Under  date  of 
1695  is  this  entry  :  "  Advised,  that  al!  that 
profess  the  truth  keep  to  plainness  in  apparel, 
as  becomes  the  truth,  and  that  none  wear 
long  lapped  sleeves,  or  coats  gathered  at  the 
sides,  or  superfluous  buttons,  or  broad  ribbons 
about  their  hats,  or  lonjr,  curled  periwigs." 
This  volume  of  advices  begins  in  1681.  In 
1682,  the  first  reference  to  dress,  Friends  are 
advised  "to  take  heed  that  they  be  not  found 
in  wearing  superfluity  of  apparel  ;"  and 
again,  in  1694:  "We  tenderly  advise  all, 
both  old  and  young,  to  keep  out  of  the 
world's  corrupt  language,  manners  and  vain, 
needless  customs  and  fashions  in  apparel ;" 
while  similar  cautions  are  reiterated  "  not  to 
launch  into  the  vain  customs  and  fashions 
too  prevalent  among  the  professors  of  Chris- 
tianity." Down  to  the  very  middle  of  the 
last  century,  no  directions  are  to  be  found  as 
to  drab  colors  or  any  especial  cut  of  coat.  It 
was  not  till  about  1760  that  the  then  existing 
style  seems  to  have  become  crystallized  into 
a  uniform  for  those  professing  Friends'  prin- 
ciples, and  probably  at  the  same  time  that  the 
hat  on-head  theory  was  made  an  essential 
indication  of  their  adherence  to  "  the  truth.'* 
. — F.  M.  Etting,  in  Scribner's. 


-^SCRAPS^ 

PROM      UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS, 

In  looking  at  my  own  condition  and  at 
that  of  some  of  my  friends  who  are  walking 
on  what  I  call  the  shady  side  of  the  hill  of 
life,  I  am  afresh  impressed  with  a  *ense  of 
the  value  of  the  exhortation  of  the  blessed 
Jesus,  "  What  I  say  unto  one  I  say  unto  all, 
Watch  ! "  and  in  a  mental  review  of  His 
teachings  I  cannot  recall  a  single  word  that 
in  the  least  nullifies  its  general,  or  rather  its 
universal  application.  AH  are  em  lira  ed  in 
it;  and  my  experience  tells  me  it  is  at  least 
equally  important  that  the  old  as  well  as  the 
young  heed  it. 

There  are  temptations  or  besetments  pecu- 
liar to  every  age,  to  every  condition  in  life, 
and  to  all  our  different  temperaments;  and 
it  is  for  us  to  watch  diligently  over  our  most 
easily  besetting  sin  or  weakness,  that  it  gain 
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not  the  mastery  over  us.  I  sometimes  think 
the  weakness  most  generally  apparent  in 
advanced  life  is  the  tenacity  with  which  we 
hold  our  opinions.  We  are  apt  to  think  our 
enlarged  experience  gives  us  this  right,  and, 
if  we  are  not  watchful,  we  are  very  liable 
to  lose  or  tarnish  that  Christian  meekness 
which  should  ever  brighten  the  character  of 
the  aged  traveler. 

I  do  not  lightly  estimate  a  Christian's 
experience,  but  it  is  a  gem  which  must  not 
be  rudely  thrust  upon  the  sight,  neither  upon 
the  acceptance  of  a  fellow-traveler,  who,  not 
having  had  a  similar  one,  may  peradventure 
not  be  prepared  to  see  its  value.  The  exhor 
tation,  "Cast  not  your  pearls  before  swine!  " 
though  harsh  in  language,  is  somewhat  appli 
cable.  Individual  experience  cannot  possess 
equal  value  to  more  than  one  mind,  neither 
can  opinions  that  are  based  upon  it ;  for  we 
are  prone  to  place  a  higher  estimate  upon  our 
own  possessions  than  others  do,  and  it  is 
therefore  needful  that  we  watch  against  any 
tendency  to  enforce  upon  the  acceptance  of 
our  fellows,  opinions  that  are  largely  the 
result  of  individual  experience.  What  our 
own  hands  have  handled,  what  our  experience 
has  tested  and  proven  to  be  true,  we  can 
receive  as  truth  and  make  our  own ;  but  this 
does  not  warrant  us  in  the  effort  to  press  it 
upon  the  acceptance  of  others  further  than  as 
sthey  may  be  alike  impressed. 

If  we  watchfully  observe  the  dealings  of 
the  Great  Creator  with  His  rational  family, 
we  will  find  they  are  wonderfully  adapted  to 
our  various  temperaments;  and  a  recogni- 
tion of  thi3  will  help  the  growth  in  us  of  that 
charity,  which  will  allow  to  each  one  a  certain 
individuality,  remembering  that  it  is  to  our 
own  Master  we  must  stand  or  fall. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  ELEVENTH  MONTH  18,  1876. 


Excitements.  —  With  the  Presidential 
contest  settled  on  nearly  an  even  balance 
and  our  great  Exhibition  formally  closed, 
we  may  hope  to  see  a  return  to  the  more 
quiet  round  of  ordinary  life.  The  strain 
upon  the  nerves,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
personal  discomfort  and  fatigue  that  the  six 
months  of  the  Exhibition  has  necessarily  en- 
tailed upon  our  citizens,  can  hardly  be  esti- 
mated, and  the  let-up  that  follows  cannot  be 
other  than  accepted  with  thankfulness  that 
it  is  all  over,  and  our  city  happily  preserved 
from  pestilence  and  famine — those  terrible 
.scourges  that  in  other  times  have  so  fre- 


quently attended  the  massing  of  such  immens 
multitudes.    That  the  health  record  has  con 
tinued  uniformly  good  is  cause  for  gratefu 
acknowledgment,  which  we   trust  may  b 
gladly  rendered  to  the  Giver  of  all  Gocd 
through  whose  ever  -  watchful    care  ove 
His  dependent  creatures,  the  hearts  of  th 
wise  and  prudent  are  being  increasingl 
turned  to  a  consideration  of  the  condition 
upon  which  the  order  and  well-being  of  soci 
ety  rest.    All  these  plans  and  provisions  fo 
"public  safety  and  the  preservation  of  health 
must  ultimately  lead  to  greater  results  thar 
have  as  yet  been  reached.    Doubtless,  th€ 
advent  of  winter  will  bring  with  it  a  renewa 
of  the  religious  excitement  that  swept  wit 
such  a  tide  over  a  large  part  of  our  countr 
during  the  earlier  months  of  the  present  year ; 
that  our  own  city  will  be  the  centre  of  so  ex 
tensive  a  work  as  was  then  carrried  on  i 
doubtful;  but  many  minds  may  be  turned  4j 
from  their  even  balance  on  this  subject,  and  to 
unsettled  in  their  religious  views. 

While  we  have  no  controversy  with  those 
who,  having  fairly  and  conscientiously  exam 
ined  the  ground  upon  which  their  hope  ano 
faith  rest,  find  it  on  a  different  basis  from  our 
own,  we  do  claim  that  in  the  zeal  mani 
fested  for  the  spread  of  their  peculiar  creeds, 
they  accord  to  others,  who  have  not  so  learned  ^ 
Christ,  the  same  honesty  of  purpose — the  same 
earnest  desire  for  Divine  acceptance  claimed  ffi 
for  themselves.    We  want  our  members  whoP1 
may  be  thrown  within  the  circle  of  this  whirl 
pool  of  sectarian  zeal,  before  they  suffer  them 
selves  to  be  drawn  in  and  absorbed  thereby 
calmly  and  prayerfully  to  examine  the  great 
truths  upon  which  our  profession  of  faith  is  i 
founded,  and  to  accept  no  dogma,  however 
forcibly  presented  or  zealously  declared  to  be 
the  only  way  of  salvation,  that  conflicts  with 
the  Fatherly  love  of  that  great  Being  who, 
through  His  chosen  One,  taught  us  to  say 
"Our  Father."    Nowhere  in  all  the  teach- 
ings of  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesns  is  He 
represented  other  than  in  this  tender  parental 
relation,  and  whatever  eke,  contrary  to  this, 
men  have  formulated  as  the  Divine  expres- 
sion, has  no  warrant  of  authority  in  the  pre- 
cepts or  the  examples  of  Jesus  as  given  in  the 
New  Testament. 
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M  We  would  not  feel  called  upon  to  say  this 
on-  did  we  not  know  that  some,  born  and  reared 
foil  in  simple  faith  in  this  paternal  relationship, 
lie  and  the  intercommunion  between  the  Father 
of  Spirits  and  His  human  creatures,  into  whom 
verf-  He  from  the  beginning  breathed  a  measure 
of  the  same  divine  life,  have  been  so  carried 
away  and  blinded  by  the  misty  traditions  of 
men  as  to  become  well  nigh  unbalanced  in 
intellect.  Those  gentle  words  of  entreaty,  so 
sweet  and  precious  to  the  burdened  soul, 
"Come  unto  Me  all  ye  that  labor  and  are 
heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest ;  take 
my  yoke  upon  you  and  learn  of  Me,  for  I 
am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart,  and  ye  shall 
find  rest  unto  your  souls,"  given  forth  by  the 
Great  Teacher  to  the  seeking  ones  that  fol- 
lowed Him  in  His  earthly  ministrations,  have 
been  strained  and  perverted,  until  to  "come 
to  Jesus  "  means,  come  to  a  theology  which 
degrades  and  dishonors  the  Great  Fatherly 
heart  of  God,  and  robs  the  death  of  His  well- 
beloved  Son,  on  the  cross  of  Calvary,  of  its 
true  significance. 

We  want  to  see  our  brethren  and  sisters 
folding  with  unfaltering  trust  the  profession 
of  our  faith  in  the  unity  and  Fatherhood  of 
God,  the  precepts  and  mission  of  the  blessed 
Jesus,  and  the  Divine  indwelling  in  the  soul 
of  man!  Simple  truths!  to  which  a  coming 
4o  Jesus,  in  the  lowliness  and  purity  of  His 
■example,  will  lead  every  unprejudiced  in- 
quirer. 

This  is  the  Gospel  that  makes  "  wise  unto 
salvation  "  all  who  are  born  into  its  higher 
and  purer  spiritual  life,  and  which  they  only 
who  are  awakened  to  its  depth  and  fullness 
•can  comprehend.  It  is  a  faith  that  com- 
mends itself  to  the  calm  judgment  and  the 
-enlightened  conscience.  It  harmonizes  with 
all  the  revelations  of  the  Creator,  and  accords 
with  reason,  the  highest  intellectual  endow- 
ment of  man.  It  is  not  to  be  learned  in  the 
ooisy  demonstrations  of  excited  feeling,  nor 
in  the  threatened  denunciations  of  Divine 
Wrath  on  the  ungodly. 

It  is  the  little  seed  of  truth,  lodged  in  the 
soul,  nurtured  by  obedience,  and  gaining 
strength  through  a  patient  acceptance  of  the 
labor  that  lies  at  our  own  door,  taking 
up  and   carrying   whatever   load   or  bur- 


dea  falls  to  our  lot,  in  a  cheerful,  hopeful 
spirit,  and  in  the  full  assurance  that,  if  we 
do  our  part,  the  end  will  be  peace,  joy  and 
rejoiciDg  in  the  Holy  Spirit. 


MARRIED. 

FOX— MOORE.— On  Tenth  month  26th,  at  West 
Branch  Meeting,  Clearfield  county,  Pa.,  William  S. 
Fox,  son  of  Charles  J.  Fox,  of  Short  Creek  Monthly 
Meeting,  Ohio,  and  Esther  J.,  daughter  of  the  late 
Jeremiah  Moore. 


DIED. 

COLEMAN.— On  the  29th  of  Tenth  month,  1876, 
Jane  B.  Coleman,  wife  of  Benjamin  W.  Coleman,  in 
the  61st  year  of  her  age;  a  consistent  member  of 
Bjberry  Monthly  Meeting. 

LETCHWORTH.— On  the  15th  of  Tenth  month, 
1876,  at  the  residence  of  her  daughter,  Charlotte  L. 
Smith,  at  Melrose,  near  Auburn,  New  YorK,  Ann 
Letchwortb,  widow  of  the  late  Josiah  Letchworth, 
in  the  82d  year  of  her  age. 

She  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of  JFriends 
(formerly  lived  and  was  married  at  Burlington,  New 
jersey),  and  during  her  whole  life  consistently  illus- 
trated the  characteristic  virtues  and  graces  of  that 
religious  body. 

SHELDON. — On  the  12th  of  Tenth  month,  1876, 
at  Quaker  Street,  N.Y.,  Anna  Sheldon,  wife  of  James 
Sheldon,  in  the  75th  year  of  her  age  ;  an  exemplary 
and  valued  raembtr  of  Duanesburg  Monthly  Meeting. 

SDPLEE. — On  the  11th  of  Tenth  month,  1876, 
Elizabeth  Suplee,  in  the  87th  year  of  her  age;  a 
member  of  Spruce  Street  Monthly  Meeting,  Phila. 

SUPLEE.— On  the  28th  of  TeLth  month,  1876,  of 
pleuro-pneumonia,  Lydia  Suplee,  in  the  87ih  year 
of  her  age;  a  member  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of 
Friends  of  Philadelphia,  held  at  Race  street. 

Asa  beautiful  sunset  leaves  a  ha!o  of  radiance 
behind  it,  so  will  linger  with  us  the  memory  of  our 
beloved  friend's  pure,  upright  character,  her  never- 
failing  cheerfulness,  and  the  ample  robe  of  Christ- 
ian charity  with  which  she  so  tenderly  covered  the 
weaknesses  of  others.  Hers  was  indeed  a  beautiful 
example  of  the  noble  height  of  moral  excellence, 
attained  by  a  htart  earnestly  striving  to  conform 
its  outgoings  and  incomings  to  the  teachings  of 
the  Great  Master. 


From  the  Independent. 
BOTANY  OF  THE  EXPOSITION. 

BY  THOMAS  MEKHAN. 

Among  the  botanical  curiosities  of  the  Cen- 
tennial is  a  specimen  of  wood  of  the  Bauhi- 
nia,  in  the  Brazilian  collections.  It  puzzles 
the  student  of  structural  botany  to  account 
for  its  make-up.  There  is  no  central  pith,  no 
concentric  layers  of  wood,  no  regularity  of 
form  in  any  seuae,  as  in  any  ordinary  exogen- 
ous wood  ;  nor  is  there  anything  whatever  to 
suggest  the  endogenous,  of  course,  as  the  plant 
is  leguminous — not  far  removed,  indeed,  from 
our  ordinary  "Red  bud,"  or  "  Judas  tree." 
The  stems  are  generally  flattened,  perhaps 
two  inches  one  way  by  twelve  or  fourteen  the 
other  ;  but  no  two  stems  agree  in  these  com- 
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parative  dimensions.  The  stem  seems  to  be 
made  up  of  innumerable  somewhat  circular 
but  shapeless  pieces,  and  each  of  these  seem 
separated  from  the  others  by  bark.  At  least, 
these  interior  lines  all  connect  with  the  bark 
on  the  exterior,  and  which  envelops  the  whole. 
If  one  can  imagine  the  irregular  markings  on 
the  chart  of  a  phrenologist's  skull,  or  the  lines 
through  a  piece  of  veined  marble,  he  may  get 
some  idea  of  this  curious  piece  of  vegetable 
workmanship.  The  writer  has  met  with  no 
structuralist  who  can  suggest  the  plan  on 
which  this  Bauhinia  wood  is  made.  Another 
singular  piece  of  woody  structure,  not  often 
seen,  is  in  the  Buenos  Ayrean  department. 
It  is  the  trunk  of  a  cactus  tree.  There  is,  of 
course,  no  bark,  for  the  fleshy  coating  of  a 
cactus  is  both  leaf  and  bark,  and  rots  away 
when  the  tree  is  in  preparation  for  timber. 
The  trunks  are  about  six  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence, but  quite  hollow  in  the  center.  The 
woody  portion  is  only  about  four  inches  thick. 
They  would  look  like  our  ordinary  wooden 
pump  "  trees,"  only  that  the  woody  structure 
has  the  appearance  of  having  been  stretched, 
forming  large  diamond-shaped  openings  along 
the  surface.  I  cannot  learn  that  the  wood 
serves  any  useful  purpose ;  but  it  is  of  ex- 
treme interest  to  the  botanical  student.  The 
palm  wood,  near  it,  is  much  more  useful. 
These  trunks  are  very  hard  on  the  outer  sur- 
face and  soft  in  the  interior.  The  long  trunks 
are  split  lengthwise  and  the  soft  interior 
scooped  out,  In  this  way  they  make  the  best 
possible  shingles  for  roofs.  A  layer  is  first 
set  side  by  side,  with  the  edges  upward;  an- 
other layer  goes  on  these,  with  the  edges 
downward  and  overlapping  the  points  of 
those  below — just,  indeed,  as  the  Europeans 
do  in  roofing  with  tiles.  It  must  be  a  cheap 
country  to  live  in,  when  a  roof  can  be  built 
in  this  easy  way. 

There  are  few  more  interesting  points  to 
note  than  the  numerous  varieties  into  which 
the  various  grains,  seeds,  and  nuts  used  by 
man  have  branched.  Denmark,  for  instance, 
exhibits  no  less  than  twenty-eight  varieties 
of  barley,  twenty-two  of  rye  and  nineteen  of 
oats  ;  and  other  States  and  exhibitors,  though 
not  near  the  same  number,  have  other  varie- 
ties that  Denmark  has  not.  Even  flax  seems 
to  have  given  many  varieties,  and  these  are 
used  by  different  growers  to  produce  different 
kinds  of  fiber,  suited  to  different  work — a  fact 
which  is,  I  believe,  not  known  to  American 
flax  growers,  to  whom  flax  is  flax  and  noth- 
ing more.  Russia,  the  Netherlands  and 
other  countries  of  Northern  Europe  show  the 
fibers  of  the  various  varieties  and  the  differ- 
ence in  the  growths  of  the  different  kinds. 
There  is  the  "  White  Blossom  Flax,"  the 
"Blue  Blossom  Flax,"  the  ' '  Riga,"  and  so 
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forth.  It  is,  perhaps,  worthy  of  note  th;fl 
the  cultivated  flax  {Linum  usitatissimumi  \ 
though  thought  to  be  a  good  species,  is  ml 
certainly  known  to  be  indigenous  to  any  couij  ; 
try,  and  may,  after  all,  be  but  a  developmeil  f 
made  in  the  past  from  L.  perenne,  L.  Siberll  \ 
cum  or  some  other  ally.  The  most  une:  ( 
pected  variations,  to  me,  were,  however,  i  ] 
the  rice  of  the  Japanese  exhibit.  Here  weil  jf 
no  less  than  thirteen  different  kinds,  none  <  5 
them,  however,  as  large  or  as  white  as  ou»  L 
There  are  many  others,  which  we  know  oil  , 
as  a  single  article,  that  seem  to  have  mao  ( 
innumerable  varieties  in  other  countriel  \\ 
Take,  for  instance,  the  almond,  the  walnu  I  r 
the  ground- nut,  among  others.  As  we  exar  , 
ine  the  products  of  the  soil  in  the  Portugues  jg 
the  Spanish  and  the  Italian  departments,  vj  ] 
are  astonished  at  the  great  variety.  There  a:  . 
English  walnuts,  or  "  Madeira  nuts,"  two  arl  L 
a  half  inches  long  by  two  inches  wide,  as  1 1, 
single  variety,  and  numerous  others  of  man .  , 
sizes  and  forms. 

Besides  the  many  forms  of  well-knowl  L 
kinds,  we  are  introduced  by  the  differeij  1 
countries  to  vegetable  products  of  which  \l  , 
knew  little  before.    There  is  the  Japan  pel  l 
(Soja  hispida),  for  instance,  which  has  be  J  | 
growing  in  our  gardens  ever  since  Comma  | 
dore  Perry  returned  from  Japan.    We  ha^l  | 
grown  it,  but  have  never  been  able  to  mall  1 
the  celebrated  "  Soy  "  sauce.    But  here  til 
Japanese  tell  us  how  they  do  it.    They  tall  . 
the  Soja  Beans,  some  grains  of  whfat,  arl 
some  salt,  and  bottle  the  whole,  letting  it  fej  , 
ment  together  for  three  years,  after  which  it  1 J 
the  "  Soy,"  so  highly  prized.    The  freedol  1 
with  which  the  Japanese  explain  all  thefl 
processes  is  especially  striking.    The  aceoul  1 
they  give  us  of  silk- worm  feeding  and  worl 
ing  is  extremely  minute  and  cannot  fail  to  I 
of  immense  value  to  silk-raisers  in  this  couJ 
try.  I  have  to  deal  simply  with  the  botanicl 
features,  and  can  only  say  that  they  use  til 
Italian  mulbeny  (Morusalba),  as  other  cou 
tries  do  ;  but  have  discovered  that  a  whol| 
male  variety,  which  never  produces  fruit,! 
course,  makes  the  best  silk.    Indeed,  th< I 
have  bottles  of  fruit,  and  on  the  labels  tell  1 
"  fruit-bearing  mulberry,  no  good  for  silk) 
I  presume  this  is  entirely  new  to  silk- raise! 
here.    It  is  to  me.    As  another  instance  J 
openness  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese,  I  mill 
notice  that  they  tell  us  all  the  plants  used  11 
the  Asiatics  for  adulterating  tea  ;  or,  as  thJ 
say,  making  tea  for  "experiment."  Dri| 
specimens  of  the  leaves  and  branches  are  ell 
hibited  in  glass  frames,  but  unnamed.  In  oil 
case  I  noted  a  narrow-leaved  willow,  which  J 
think  must  be  the  same  as  our  Salix  longifolM 
and  with  which  they  "experimented"  wi| 
me,  I  know,  for  several  weeks  in  the  f  J 
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West,  for  I  used  often  to  fish  the  perfect 
leaves  out  of  the  bottom  of  our  camp  teaket- 
tle. To  my  astonishment,  I  find  here  that 
the  Wistaria  sinensis  enters  largely  into  these 
tea  "  experiments,"  as  also  does  a  small,  weak 
form  of  the  Plantago  lanceolata.  Then  there 
is  a  sort  of  Rhamnus  (Buckthorn)  and  two 
or  three  others  which  I  did  not  recognize. 
The  Ceanothus  Amerieanus  is  closely  allied  to 
this  Rhamnus,  and  a  few  years  ago  a  compa- 
ny started,  pretending  that  they  were  growing 
real  Chinese  tea  in  Pennsylvania.  When  it 
was  finally  shown  that  it  was  the  Ceanothus 
the  project  collapsed.  It  appears  that  if  they 
had  called  it  Chinese  experimental  tea  they 
might  have  got  through.  Another  matter  of 
great  botanical  interest  to  me,  in  the  exami- 
nation of  the  tea  question,  was  that  these 
Eastern  people  make  use  of  what  we  regard 
as  mere  matters  of  ornament  to  produce 
choice  and  peculiar  brands ;  and  when  we 
read,  as  we  have  done,  that  they  keep  a  few 
very  choice  articles  at  home,  for  use  only  by 
the  great,  we  can  see  that  these  ornamental 
varieties  may  produce  these  unique  articles. 
There  is  the  golden  variegated  tea-plant,  the 
silver-leaved,  and  the  blood-leaved,  all  of 
which  are  used  for  special  brands.  As  we 
know,  such  varieties  are  always  more  scarce 
than  the  ordinary  trees,  as  they  can  seldom 
be  easily  reproduced  from  seed,  and,  hence, 
they  would  be  more  costly  as  tea-plants. 

The  variations  of  the  tobacco  are  also 
shown  in  the  Japanese  collections.  They 
have  five  principal  sorts,  all  distinguished  by 
the  leaves.  A  botanist  would  say  that  one 
was  of  a  lanceolate  form,  the  others  each  get 
a  little  wider  at  the  base,  till  the  last  form  in- 
clines to  be  cordate.  Connoisseurs  tell  us 
that  they  can  detect  distinct  " smokes"  from 
each  form  of  leaf,  and  this  following  of  dis- 
tinct chemical  properties,  with  the  slight  va- 
riations of  form,  is  a  matter  of  some  scien- 
tific interest. 

Near  the  Japanese  collections  in  Agricul- 
tural Hall  are  some  specimens  from  Germany 
of  wood  "paper"  hangings.  This  use  of 
trees  is  pretty  well  known  now ;  but  it  is 
worth  notiog  here  that  some  of  the  best 
specimens  are  from  the  roots,  and  not  from 
the  stem  timber.  This  material  can  be  used 
for  veneering,  as  well  as  for  wal's,  and  we 
know  how  beautiful  in  this  way  is  the  root  of 
our  black  walnut.  lu  this  collection  the  root 
of  the  Juglans  regia  seems  more  beautiful 
than  ours,  and  the  root  of  the  European  elm 
gives  very  pretty  work. 


Have  the  courage  to  be  ignorant  of  a  great 
number  of  things,  in  order  to  avoid  the  ca- 
lamity of  being  ignorant  of  everything. 


[The  well-known  hostility  of  the  trained 
theologian  to  all  scientific  investigations  which 
appear  to  conflict  with  the  Mosaic  record,  is 
so  clearly  and  forcibly  discussed  in  the  follow- 
ing essay  from  The  Nation,  that  believing  it 
will  both  interest  and  inform  our  readers,  we 
give  it  a  place  in  our  columns.  Eds.] 

CLERGYMEN  AS  SCIENTIFIC  MEN. 

Not  the  least  interesting  feature  in  the  dis- 
cussion about  the  theory  of  evolution  is  the 
prominent  part  taken  in  it  by  clergymen  of 
various  denominations.  There  is  hardly  one 
of  them  who,  since  Huxley's  lectures,  has  not 
preached  a  sermon  bearing  on  the  matt*  r  in 
some  way,  and  several  have  made  it  the  topic 
of  special  articles  or  lectures.  One  minister 
in  Boston,  Mr.  Cook,  has  delivered  two  or 
three  lectures  on  it,  and  Dr.  Taylor,  in  New 
York,  has  assailed  Huxley's  position  in  a 
letter  to  the  Tribune.  Other  ministers  have 
attacked  the  hypothesis  in  the  religious  quar- 
terlies. In  fact,  we  do  not  think  we  exagger- 
ate when  we  say  that  three-fourths  of  all  that 
has  been  recently  said  or  written  about  it  in 
this  country,  has  been  said  or  written  by  min- 
isters. There  is  no  denying  that  the  theory, 
if  true,  does,  in  appearance  at  least,  militate 
against  the  account  of  the  creation  given  in 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  or,  in  other  words, 
against  the  view  of  the  origin  of  life  on  the 
globe  which  has  been  held  by  the  Christian 
world  for  seventeen  centuries.  It  would, 
therefore,  be  by  no  means  surprising  that 
ministers  should  meet  it,  either  by  showing 
that  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  Creation  was 
really  inspired — was,  in  short,  the  account 
given  by  the  Creator  himself — or  that  the 
modern  interpretations  of  it  were  incorrect, 
and  that  it  was  really,  when  perfectly  under- 
stood, easily  reconciled  with  the  conclusions 
reached  of  late  years  by  geologists  and  biolog- 
ists. This  is  the  way  in  which  a  great  many 
ministers  have  hitherto  met  the  Evolutionists, 
and  for  this  sort  of  work  they  are  undoubtedly 
fitted  by  education  and  experience.  If  it  can 
be  done  by  any  one,  they  are  the  men  to  do 
it.  If  it  be  maintained  that  the  Biblical 
account  is  literally  true,  they  are  more  fami- 
liar than  any  other  class  of  men  with  the 
evidence  and  arguments  accumulated  by  the 
Church  in  favor  of  the  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures ;  or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be 
desired  to  reconcile  the  Bible  with  evolution, 
they  are  more  familiar  than  any  other  class 
of  men  with  the  exegetical  process  by  which 
this  reconciliation  can  be  effected.  They  are 
specially  trained  in  ecclesiastical  history  and 
tradition,  in  Greek  and  Hebrew  religious 
literature,  and  in  the  methods  of  interpreta- 
tion which  have  been  for  ages  in  use  among 
theologians. 
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Of  late,  however,  they  have  shown  a  deci- 
ded inclination  to  abandon  the  purely  eccle- 
siastical approach  to  the  controversy  alto- 
gether, and  this  is  especially  remarkable  in 
the  discussion  now  pending  over  Huxley. 
They  do  not  seek  to  defend  the  Biblical 
account  of  the  Creation,  or  to  reconcile  it 
with  the  theory  of  the  Evolutionists.  Far 
from  it ;  they  have  come  down  in  most  of  the 
recent  cases  into  the  scientific  arena,  and  are 
meeting  the  men  of  science  with  their  own 
weapons.  They  tell  Huxley  and  Darwin  and 
Tyndall  that  their  evidence  is  imperfect,  and 
their  reasoning  from  it  faulty.  Noticing 
their  activity  in  this  new  field,  and  the  marked 
contrast  which  this  activity  presents  to  the 
modesty  or  indifference  of  the  other  profes- 
sions—the lawyers  and  doctors  for  instance, 
who  on  general  grounds  have  fully  as  much 
reason  to  be  interested  in  evolution  as  tbe 
ministers,  and  have  hitherto  been  at  least  as 
well  fitted  to  discuss  it — we  asked  ourselves 
whether  it  was  possible  that,  without  our 
knowledge,  any  change  had  of  late  years  been 
made  in  the  curriculum  of  the  divinity  schools 
or  theological  seminaries,  with  the  view 
of  fitting  ministers  to  take  a  prominent  part 
in  the  solution  of  the  increasingly  important 
and  startling  problems  raised  by  physical 
science.  In  order  to  satisfy  ourselves,  we 
lately  turned  over  the  catalogues  of  all  the 
principal  divinity  schools  in  the  country  to 
see  if  any  chairs  of  natural  science  had  been 
established,  or  if  candidates  for  the  ministry 
had  to  undergo  any  compulsory  instruction 
in  geology  or  physics,  or  the  higher  mathe- 
matics, or  biology,  or  palaeontology,  or 
astronomy,  or  had  to  become  versed  in  the 
methods  of  scientific  investigation  in  the 
laboratory  or  in  the  dissecting  room,  or  were 
subjected  to  any  unusually  severe  discipline  in 
the  use  of  the  inductive  process.  Not  much  to 
our  surprise,  we  found  nothing  of  the  kind. 
We  found  that,  to  all  appearance,  not  even 
the  smallest  smattering  of  natural  science  in 
any  of  its  branches  is  considered  necessary  to 
a  minister's  education ;  no  astronomy,  no 
chemistry,  no  biology,  no  geology,  no  higher 
mathematics,  no  comparative  anatomy,  and 
nothing  severe  in  logic.  In  fact,  of  special 
preparation  for  the  discussion  of  such  a  theme 
as  the  origin  of  life  on  the  earth,  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
our  divinity  schools  the  smallest  trace. 

We  then  said  to  ourselves,  But  ministers 
are  modest,  truthful  men ;  they  would  not 
knowingly  pass  themselves  off  as  competent 
on  a  subject  with  which  they  were  entirely 
unfitted  to  deal.  They  are  no  less  candid 
and  self-distrustful,  for  instance,  than  lawyers 
and  doctors;  and  a  lawyer  or  doctor  who  ven- 
tured to  tackle  a  professed  scientist  on  a 


scientific  subject  to  which  he  had  given  u I  j 
systematic  study,  would  be  laughed  at  by  hi  j 
professional  brethren,  and  would  suffer  froil  * 
it  even  in  his  professional  reputation,  as  f 
would  be  taken  to  indicate  a  raw  and  unti  < 
tored  state  of  mind,  and  a  dangerous  want  (  j 
self  knowledge.  Perhaps,  then,  the  trainin  f 
given  in  the  divinity  schools,  though  it  do«  j 
not  touch  special  fields  of  science,  is  such  :  J 
to  prepare  the  mind  for  the  work  of  indu«  j 
tion  by  some  course  of  intellectual  gymnastic  j 
Perhaps,  though  it  does  not  familiarize  a  ma  j 
with  the  facts  of  geology,  and  biology,  an  | 
astronomy,  it  so  disciplines  him  in  the  woi  j 
of  collecting  and  arranging  facts  of  any  kin  ^ 
and  reasoning  from  them,  that  he  will  be  | 
master  in  the  art  of  proof,  and  that,  in  shor  ^ 
though  he  may  not  have  a  scientific  man  ^ 
knowledge,  he  will  have  his  mental  habits.  i| 
But  we  found  this  second  supposition  i  ( 
far  from  the  truth  as  the  first  one  was.  Mor  j 
over,  the  mental  constitution  of  the  your  j 
men  who  choose  the  ministry  as  a  professic  i 
is  not  apt  to  be  of  a  kind  well  fitted  fc  ij 
scientific  investigation.  Reverence  is  one  <  ( 
their  prominent  characteristics,  and  reverent  » 
predisposes  them  to  accept  things  on  autho  j 
ity.  They  are  inclined,  too,  to  seek  trut 
rather  as  a  means  of  repose  than  for  its  ow 
sake,  and  to  fancy  that  it  is  associated  close! 
with  spiritual  comfort,  and  that  they  hai  | 
secured  the  truth  when  they  feel  the  comforl  1} 
Though  last,  not  least,  they  enter  the  sem  j 
nary  with  a  strong  bias  in  favor  of  one  pa  , 
ticular  theory  of  the  origin  of  life  and  of  til  j 
history  of  the  race,  and  their  subsequel  | 
studies  are  marked  out  and  pursued  with  trl  j 
set  purpose  of  strengthening  this  bias  and  I  jj 
qualifying  them  to  defend  it  and  spread  1  | 
and  of  associating  in  their  minds  the  doul  \ 
or  rejection  of  it  with  moral  evil.  The  coil  , 
sequence  is  that  they  go  forth,  trained  not  1  \ 
investigators  or  icquirers,  but  as  advocattj  L 
charged  with  the  defence  against  all  cornel  | 
of  a  view  of  the  universe  which  they  ha|  L 
accepted  ready-made  from  teachers.  A  wor|  L 
preparation  for  scientific  pursuits  of  any  kill  u 
can  hardly  be  imagined.  The  slightest  tral  | 
of  such  a  state  of  mind  in  a  scientific  man-l  i 
that  is,  of  a  disposition  to  believe  a  thing  J  | 
grounds  of  feeling  or  interest,  or  with  ref<|  i, 
ence  to  practical  consequences,  or  to  juE|  L 
over  gaps  in  proof  in  order  to  reach  pleasaJ  n 
conclusions — discredits  him  with  his  fellovl  j 
and  throws  doubt  on  his  statements.  We  alf  i| 
not  condemning  this  state  of  mind  for  ill  j 
purposes.  Indeed,  we  think  the  widespre jj  L 
prevalence  of  the  philosophic  way  of  looki  J  j 
at  things  would  be  in  many  respects  a  grel  L 
misfortune  for  the  race,  and  we  acknowledji  j 
that  a  rigidly-trained  philosopher  would  1 1 
totally  unfit  for  most  of  a  minister's  functioi  I;  | 
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but  we  have  only  to  describe  a  minister's 
education  in  order  to  show  his  exceeding  un- 
fitness for  contentions  such  as  some  of  his 
brethren  are  carrying  on  with  geologists  and 
physicists  and  biologists.  In  fact,  there  is  no 
educated  calling  whose  members  are  not,  on 
the  whole,  better  equipped  for  fighting  in 
scientific  fields  over  the  hypothesis  of  evolu- 
tion. Our  surprise  at  seeing  lawyers  and 
doctors  engaged  in  it  would  be  very  much 
less  justifiable,  for  a  portion  at  least  of  the 
!t  training  received  in  these  professions  is  of  a 
scientific  cast,  and  concerns  the  selection  and 
classification  of  facts,  while  a  clergyman's  is 
almost  wholly  devoted  to  the  study  of  the 
l\  opinions  and  sayings  of  other  men.  In  truth, 
theology,  properly  so  called,  is  a  collection  of 
opinions.  Nor  do  these  objections  to  a  cler- 
gyman's mingling  in  scientific  disputes  arise 
out  of  his  belief  about  the  origin  and  govern- 
ment of  the  world  per  se,  because  one  does 
not  think  of  making  them  to  trained  religious 
philosophers ;  for  instance,  to  Principal  Daw- 
son or  Mr.  St.  George  Mivart.  Some  may 
f°  think  or  say  that  the  religious  prepossessions 
of  these  gentlemen  lessen  the  weight  of  their 
opinions  on  a  certain  class  of  scientific  ques- 
tions, but  no  one  would  question  their  right  to 

share  in  scientific  discussions  

Would  it  not  be  best  for  religion  and  mor- 
als to  give  up  a  struggle  in  which  they  may 
lose  much  and  can  win  nothing?    Can  there 
be  any  gain  wrought  for  either  by  pretending 
that  there  are  some  subjects  on  which  one 
may  be  qualified  to  talk   without  having 
studied  them  ?    The  world  is  not  so  simple  as 
it  used  to  be,  or  so  ignorant.    Plain  people 
all  over  the  country,  in  our  day,  know  enough 
about  the  methods  of  scientific  investigation 
to  be  familiar  with  Newton's  Rule  that  a 
>d  hypothesis  which  will  explain  a  phenomenon, 
wi  and  against  which  no  fatal  objection  is  known, 
' 1  U  a  good  and  proper  hypothesis  to  work  on  in 
te  investigation,  and  they  see  that  the  hypo 
4  thesis  of  evolution  does  fulfill  these  conditions, 
to  and  they  expect  those  who  assail  it  to  produce 
one  that  will  take  its  place.    Tnis  ministers 
do  not  do.    The  Mosaic  account  of  the  crea 
tion  explains  nothing  which  now  puzzles  us 
For— to  use  the  dilemma  presented  to  Mr 
Cook  by  a  distinguished  pbysician—-if  men 
are  the  offspring  of  a  single  pair,  and 
environment  has  not,  as  the  Evolutionists  say 
it  has,  modified  them  in  character  and  con 
formation,  what  has  caused  the  difference 
between  Australian  aborigines  and  Anglo- 
*  Saxons  in  the  short  space  of  six  thousand 
pr«  years  ?    If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  difference 
ikii}  be  due  to  the  descent  from  a  number  of 
separately  created  pairs,  what  becomes  of  the 
Mosaic   account?    People    are  pondering 
these  questions  seriously,  and  they  cannot  be 


dismissed  with  a  laugh.  Would  it  not  be 
well,  therefore,  for  ministers  to  abandon  the 
attitude  of  angry  fugitives  towards  Science, 
and  await  its  discoveries  with  calm,  and  watch 
the  tentative  efforts  by  which  all  its  truths 
have  been  revealed  with  friendly  or,  at  all 
events,  courageous  interest?  For  though  a 
good  ally,  it  may  be  a  terrible  because  in- 
evitable enemy. 

1  The  Moving  Finger  writes,  and,  having  writ, 
Moves  on  ;  nor  all  your  piety  and  wit 
Shall  lure  it  back  to  cancel  half  a  line, 
Nor  all  your  tears  wash  out  a  word  of  it." 


Selected. 

WHO  SHALL  ROLL  AWAY  THE  STONE? 

And  they  said  among  themselves,  who  Bhall  roll  u? 
away  the  stone  from  the  door  of  the  sepulchre  ?  And  when 
they  looked  they  saw  that  the  stone  teas  rolled  away."— 
Mark  xvi,  34. 

What  poor  weeping  ones  were  saying 

Eighteen  hundred  years  ago, 
We,  the  same  weak  Jaith  betraying, 

Say  in  our  sad  hours  of  woe ; 
Looking  at  some  trouble  lying 

In  the  dark  and  dread  unknown, 
We,  too,  often  ask  with  sighing, 
"  Who  shall  roll  away  the  stone  ?" 

Thus  with  care  our  spirits  crushing, 

When  they  nvght  from  care  be  free, 
And  in  joyous  song  outgushing, 

Rise  in  rapture,  Lord  to  Thee — 
For  before  the  way  was  ended, 

Oft  we've  had  with  joy  to  own, 
Angels  have  from  Heaven  descended, 
And  have  rolled  away  the  stone. 

Many  a  storm-cloud,  sweeping  o'er  us, 

Never  pours  on  us  its  rain ; 
Many  a  grief  we  see  before  us, 

Never  comes  to  cause  us  pain  ; 
Oft  times  in  the  feared  to-morrow 

Sunshine  comes — the  cloud  has  flown, 
Ask  not  then  in  foolish  sorrow, 
"  Who  shall  roll  away  the  stone  ?" 

Burden  not  thy  soul  with  sadness, 

Make  a  wiser,  better  choice  ; 
Drink  the  wine  of  life  witl  gladness — 

God  doth  bid  thee,  man,  rejoice. 
In  to-day's  bright  sunshine  basking, 

Leave  to-morrow's  fears  alone  ; 
Spoil  not  present  joys  by  asking, 
"  Who  shall  roll  away  the  stone  ?" 


THE  EVE  OF  ELECTION. 
BY  JOHN  O.  WHITTIKR. 

From  gold  to  gray 

Our  mild  sweet  day 
Of  Indian  summer  faded  too  soon  ; 

But  tenderly 

Above  the  sea 
Hangs,  white  and  calm,  the  hunter's  moon, 

In  its  pale  fire 

The  village  spire 
Shows  like  the  Zodiac's  spectral  lance; 

The  painted  walls 

Whereon  it  falls 
Transfigured  stand  in  marble  trance. 
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O'er  fallen  leaves 

The  west  wind  grieves, 
Yet  comes  a  seed-time  round  again  ; 

And  morn  shall  see 

The  States  sown  free 
With  baleful  tares  or  healthful  grain. 

Along  the  street 

The  shadows-meet 
Of  Destiny,  whose  hands  conceal 

The  moulds  of  fate 

That  shape  the  State 
And  make  or  mar  the  common  weal. 

Around  I  see 

The  powers  that  be  ; 
I  stand  by  Empire's  primal  springs, 

And  princes  meet 

In  every  street, 
And  hear  the  tread  of  uncrowned  kings  ? 

Hark  !  through  the  crowd 

The  laugh  rings  loud, 
Beneath  the  sad  rebuking  moon, 

God  save  the  land 

A  careless  hand 
May  shake  or  swerve  ere  morrow's  noon. 

No  jest  is  this  : 

One  cast  amiss 
May  blast  the  hope  of  Freedom's  year. 

Oh  1 'take  me  where 

Are  hearts  of  prayer 
And  heads  bowed  low  in  reverent  fear. 

Not  lightly  fall 

Beyond  recall 
The  written  scrolls  a  breath  can  float, 

The  crowning  fact, 

The  kingliest  act 
Of  freedom  is  the  freeman's  vote. 

For  pearls  that  gem 

A  diadem, 
The  diver  in  the  deep  sea  dies ; 

The  regal  right 

We  boast  to-night 
Is  ours  through  costlier  sacrifice. 

Our  hearts  grow  cold, 

We  lightly  hold 
A  right  which  brave  men  died  to  gain  ; 

The  stake,  the  cord, 

The  axe,  the  sword 
Orim  nurses  at  its  birth  of  pain. 

The  shadow  rend, 

And  o'er  us  bend, 
€  martyrs,  with  your  crowns  and  palms, 

Breathe  through  these  throngs 

Your  battle-songs, 
Your  scaffold-prayers  and  dungeon-psalms. 

Look  from  the  sky, 

Like  God's  great  eye, 
Thou  solemn  moon,  with  searching  beam, 

Till  in  the  sight 

Of  thy  pure  light 
Our  mean  self  seekings  meaner  s*em. 

Shame  from  our  hearts 

Unworthy  arts, 
To  fraud  designed,  the  purpose  dark; 

And  smite  away 

The  hands  we  lay 
Profanely  on  the  sacred  ark. 


To  party  claims 

And  private  aims 
Reveal  that  august  face  of  Truth, 

Whereto  are  given 

The  age  of  Heaven, 
The  beauty  of  immortal  youth. 

So  shall  our  voice 

Of  sovereign  choice 
Swell  the  deep  bass  of  duty  done, 

And  strike  the  key 

Of  time  to  be, 
When  God  and  man  shall  speak  as  one. 


BORROWING  AND  LENDING. 

Times  of  commercial  prosperity,  and  those 
of  difficulty,  almost  equally  tempt  the  Chris- 
tian from  the  path  of  strict  honesty.  In  the 
former  the  hope  of  speedy  gain  leads  san- 
guine or  unwatchful  men  to  risk  the  bor- 
rowed means  of  others  in  speculations  which 
promise  well.  The  latter  lures  him  to  bor- 
row, to  save  himself  from  ruin,  as  he  may 
deem  ;  or  the  difficulty  of  making  payments 
blinds  his  keen  sense  of  righteous  obligation 
to  do  so. 

He  who  borrows  money  and  risks  it  in  un- 
certain schemes,  fails  to  fulfill  the  royal  law, 
"  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself." 
He  who  borrows  with  no  reasonable  expecta- 
tion of  being  able  to  repay,  and  from  one  who 
lends  in  good  faith,  expecting  and  needing 
return,  robs  his  friend.  He  who  borrows  and 
neither  pays  principal  nor  interest  when  he 
might,  "  because  he  can  do  so  well  with  the 
money,"  is  a  thief ;  who  though  he  may  avoid 
human  justice,  will  not  escape  Divine  punish- 
ment without  repentance  and  all  possible 
restitution. 

He  who,  as  lender,  deliberately  extorts 
usury  from  a  debtor  in  difficulty,  and  exacts 
payment  by  his  ruin,  is  liable  to  the  rebuke : 
"  Oh  thou  wicked  servant !"  .  .  "  Shouldst 
thou  not  have  had  compassion  on  thy  fellow- 
servant  even  as  I  had  pity  on  thee  T'  "  And 
his  lord  was  wroth,  and  delivered  him  to  the 
tormentors  till  he  should  pay  all  that  was  due 
unto  him." — Friends'  Review. 


DANGER  OF  KEROSENE. 

It  has  been  the  hitherto  almost  undispu- 
ted doctrine  that  the  safety  standard  of 
kerosene  was  the  flashing  point,  the  tempera- 
ture at  which  it  would  give  off  an  invisible 
vapor.  It  will  not  surprise  those  our  of  readers 
who  take  pains  to  think  a  little  about  the 
matter,  to  be  told  that,  according  to  a  recent 
address  of  Rufus  Merrill,  of  Boston,  before 
the  American  Chemical  Society,  every  lamp 
in  the  land  burning  in  a  temperature  of  75  or 
80  degrees,  oil  of  the  igniting  test  required  by 
law,  110  deg.,  is  in  an  explosive  condition, 
and  liable,  after  burning  for  some  time  to 
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produce  disaster.  This  he  demonstrated  by 
experiments,  and  also  that  oil  of  150  deg. 
is  in  the  same  condition  when  burned  inclosed 
in  lanterns  on  shipboard  and  in  railway  cars. 
Between  5,000  and  6,000  persons,  he  added, 
perished  last  year,  victims  of  kerosene,  which 
should  stand  a  test  of  300  deg.  to  be  safe. 
The  explanation  we  presume  to  be  that  an  oil 
30  volatile  as  kerosene  under  continued  heat, 
will  give  forth  the  explosive  gas  much  below 
its  actual  flash  point,  much  as  spontaneous 
combustion  may  occur  under  favoring  circum- 
stances at  temperature  where  ordinary  instan- 
taneous ignition  would  fail.  It  seems  cer- 
tainly reasonable  that  such  should  be  the 
case,  and,  unless  the  statements  of  R.  Merrill 
an  be  disproved,  kerosene  must  be  regarded 
is  far  more  dangerous  than  the  most  earnest 
advocate  for  legal  restrictions  has  heretofore 
mpposed. — Ins.  Monitor. 


CHE  BRAIN  NOT  THE  SOLE  ORGAN  OF  THE 
MIND. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Hammond,  President  of  the 
Neurological  Society,  recently  delivered  an 
iddress  before  that  body  upon  the  above 
opic.  The  discourse  included  accounts  of 
ihe  speaker's  original  investigations,  and  in 
general  advocated  the  theory  that  the  spinal 
jord  shares  with  the  brain  the  faculties  of 
)erception  and  volition.  The  following  is 
m  abstract : 

Dr.  Hammond  began  by  saying  that  where 
here  is  no  nervous  system  there  is  no  mind, 
ind  that  where  there  is  injury  or  derange- 
nent  of  the  nervous  system  there  is  corres- 
>onding  injury  or  derangement  of  the  mind, 
md  proceeded  to  review  at  length  experi- 
nents  conducted  upon  living  animals,  the 
>rains  of  which  had  been  previously  removed 
\  frog  continues  to  perform  those  functions 
vhich  are  immediately  connected  with  the 
naintenance  of  life.    The  heart  beats,  the 
tomach  digests  and  the  glands  of  the  body 
sontinue  to  elaborate  the  several  secretions 
>roper  to  them.    If  the  web  between  the 
oes  be  pinched  the  limb  is  immediately  with 
Irawn ;  if  the  shoulder  be  scratched  with  a 
teedle,  the  hind  foot  of  the  same  side  is  raised 
o  remove  the  instrument ;  if  the  animal  is  held 
ip  by  one  leg,  it  struggles ;  if  placed  on  its 
>ack— a  position  to  which  irogs  have  a  great 
mtipathy — it  immediately  turns  over  on  its 
>elly ;  if  one  foot  be  held  firmly  with  a  par 
;f  forceps,  the  frog  endeavors  to  draw  it  away 
f  unsuccessful,  it  places  the  other  foot  against 
he  instrument  and  pushes  firmly  in  the  effort 
o  remove  it.    Still  not  successful,  it  writhes 
he  body  from  side  to  side,  and  makes  a  move 
nent  forward.    All  these  and  even  more 
iomplicated  motions  are  performed  by  the 


decapitated  alligator,  and,  in  fact,  may  be 
witnessed  to  some  extent  in  all  animals.  The 
speaker  had  repeatedly  seen  the  headless 
body  of  the  rattlesnake  coil  itself  into  a 
threatening  attitude,  and,  when  irritated, 
strike  its  bleeding  trunk  against  the  offending 
body. 

Dr.  Hammond  then  proceeded  to  explain  a 
large  number  of  experiences  under  his  theory. 
He  said  that  the  phenomena  of  reverie  are 
similar  in  some  respects  to  those  of  somnam- 
bulism. In  this  condition  the  mind  pursues 
the  train  of  reasoning,  often  of  a  most  forci- 
ble character,  but  yet  so  abstract  and  intense 
that,  though  actions  may  be  performed  by 
the  body,  they  have  no  relations  with  the 
current  of  thought,  but  are  essentially  autom- 
atic, and  made  in  obedience  to  sensorial  im- 
pressions which  are  not  perceived  by  the 
brain.  In  the  case  of  a  person  performing  on 
the  piano,  and  at  the  same  time  carrying  on 
a  conversation,  we  have  a  most  striking  in- 
stance of  the  diverse  though  harmonious  ac- 
tion of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  Here  the 
mind  is  engaged  with  ideas,  and  the  spinal 
cord  directs  the  manipulations  necessary  to 
the  proper  rendering  of  the  musical  composi- 
tion. In  somnambulism  the  brain  is  asleep, 
and  this  quiescent  state  of  the  organ  is  often 
accompanied  in  nervous  and  excitable  per- 
sons by  an  excited  condition  of  the  spinal 
cord,  and  then  we  have  the  highest  order  of 
somnambulistic  manifestations,  such  as  walk- 
ing and  the  performance  of  complex  and  ap- 
parently systematic  movements.  If  the  sleep 
of  the  brain  be  somewhat  less  profound,  or 
the  spinal  cord  less  excitable,  the  somnambu- 
listic manifestations  do  not  extend  beyond 
sleep-talking.  A  still  less  degree  of  cerebral 
inaction,  or  of  spinal  excitability,  produces 
simply  a  restless  sleep  and  a  little  muttering  ; 
and  when  the  sleep  is  perfectly  natural,  and 
the  nervous  system  well  balanced,  the  move- 
ments do  not  extend  beyond  changing  the 
position  of  the  head  and  limbs  and  turning 
over  in  bed.  The  phenomena  of  catalepsy, 
trance  and  ecstacy  are  also  indications  of  an 
independent  action  of  the  spinal  cord,  inas- 
much as  the  power  of  the  brain  is  not  exer- 
cised over  the  body,  but  is  either  quiescent  or 
engrossed  with  subjects  which  have  made  a 
strong  impression  upon  it. 

Dr.  Hammond,  in  closing  his  address,  said 
that  he  did  not  contend  that  the  spinal  cord — 
to  say  nothing  of  the  sympathetic  system — is, 
in  the  normal  condition  of  the  animal  body, 
as  important  a  centre  of  mental  influence  as 
is  the  brain.  The  latter  organ  predominates, 
the  very  highest  attributes  of  the  mind  come 
from  it,  and  the  cord  is  subordinate  when  the 
brain  is  capable  of  aciiug.  But  it  seems 
illogical  to  deny  mental  power  to  the  spinal 
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cord  after  a  consideration  of  such  experiments 
and  other  facts  brought  forward,  and  hence, 
we  are  justified  in  concluding  : 

I.  That  of  the  mental  faculties  perception 
and  volition  are  seated  in  the  spinal  cord  as 
well  as  in  the  central  ganglia. 

II.  That  the  cord  is  not  probably  capable 
of  originating  mental  influence  independently 
of  sensorial  impressions — a  condition  of  the 
brain  also — till  it  has  accumulated  through 
the  operation  of  the  senses. 

III.  That,  as  memory  is  not  an  attribute  of 
the  mental  influence  exerted  by  the  spinal 
cord,  it  requires,  unlike  the  brain,  a  new  im- 
pression in  order  that  mental  force  may  be 
produced. — Phila.  Electropathic  Journal. 


Truth,  like  roses,  often  blossoms  upon  a 
thorny  stem. 


NOTICES. 

CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 

11th  mo.  19th,  Valley,  Pa.,  3  P.M. 

"  "  Warminster,  Pa.,  3  P.M. 
"         «    Berwick,  Pa.,  3  P.M. 


Friends'  Social  Lyceum  at  Girard  avenue  Meet- 
ing-house, on  Fourth-day  evening  next,  8  o'clock. 

Friends'  Social  Gathering  at  Girard  avenue  Meet- 
ing-house, Second-day  evening,  20th  inst.,  8  o'clock. 
All  are  invited. 


ITEMS. 

In  the  industrial  department  of  the  Kansas  State 
Agricultural  College,  instruction  is  given  in  car- 
pentry, cabinet  and  wagon-making,  blacksmithing, 
turning,  dress-making,  printing,  telegraphy,  scroll- 
sawing,  carving,  engraving  and  photography. 

The  Fellows  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  of 
Dublin,  have  deliberately  determiaed  to  admit 
Edith  Pechey  to  the  examination  for  the  L.  K.  Q  C. 
P.  I.,  and  have  thus  thrown  open  the  portals  of  the 
medical  profession  to  all  comers,  whether  they  be 
"  persons  "  of  the  male  or  female  sex. 

A  Remarkable  Scientific  Mission  has  been  in- 
augurated by  the  Minister  of  Public  instruction  in 
France,  M.  Ujfalvy,  is  to  explore  Russia  and  Cen- 
tral Asia,  to  learn  the  traditions,  languages,  and 
the  relations  of  ihe  races.  He  has  permission  of 
the  Russian  Government  to  visit  all  parts  of  the 
empire. —  Christian  Register. 

A  company  has  been  formed  in  California  for  the 
manufacture  of  sugar  from  the  juice  of  watermelons. 
The  process  is  far  simpler  and  cheaper  than  that  of 
making  sugar  from  beets.  An  excellent  syrup  is 
also  made  fro;n  watermelon  juice.  The  seeds  yield 
a  sweet-oil  which  serves  as  a  good  substitute  for 
olive-oil,  and  the  residue  of  sugar-manufacture  is 
used  as  food  for  cattle. — Popular  Science  Monthly. 

In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  on 
the  6th  inst.,  the  application  of  Mrs.  Belva  A.  Lock- 
wood,  for  admission  to  practice  as  an  attorney  in 
said  Court  was  refused,  on  the  ground,  as  stated  by 
the  Chief  Justice,  that  by  the  uniform  practice  of 
the  Court  from  its  organization  and  the  fair  con- 
struction of  its  rules,  none  are  admitted  to  practice 


before  it  but  men.  The  Court  does  not  feel  calle 
upon  to  make  a  change  until  such  change  is  require 
by  statute  or  a  more  extended  pi  actice  in  the  hight 
Courts  of  the  States — Public  Ledger. 

A  despatch  was  received  by  the  London  Times  o 
the  13th  inst.,  stating  "  that  20,000  persons  perish 
in  the  cyclone  of  Tenth  month,  31st,  and  so 
estimates  place  the  loss  of  lives  as  high  as  40,00 
In  the  town  of  Barrishol,  capital  of  the  Backe 
gunge  District,  3,000  houses  were  leveled  with  t 
earth.  Letters  from  survivors  report  that  a  great  wa 
nine  feet  deep,  swept   over  the   large  island  < 
Dakhin  Shahabazpore.    The  whole  of  Eastern  Bei 
gal  appears  to  have  suffered  severely  from  tb 
cyclone,  and  Calcutta  narrowly  escaped.    The  r< 
ports  of  famine  from  Bombay  are  worse.    A  watt 
famine  is  feared  in  some  districts." 

The  closeness  of  the  Electoral  vote  this  year  wi 
recall  other  previous  close  voting.  In  1797  tr 
Electoral  Colleges  cast  71  votes  for  John  Adan 
and  68  for  Thomas  Jefferson,  while  in  1801  Jeffersc 
received  73  votes  and  Burr  73,  so  th  t  tbe  Hous 
as  the  Constitution  then  existed,  had  to  decide  tl 
result,  though  Burr  had  been  the  Vice  Presidenti 
candidate  with  Jefferson.  There  has  not  since  th 
been  as  close  a  count,  but  the  House,  where  seve 
candidates  were  voted  for,  has  had  to  decide  t 
contest,  no  one  having  bad  a  majority  in  1824,  wh 
Adams,  Jackson,  Clay  and  Crawford  were  voted 
by  the  electors,  and  tbe  House  decided  for  Jol 
Quincy  Adams. — Public  Ledger. 

Dr.  Spalding,  of  Portland,  Me.,  has  been  testii 
the  vision  of  that  city's  School  children,  and  c( 
eludes  that  in  every  school  there  should  be  a  r< 
every  half  hour,  if  even  for  a  minute  only,  fn 
reading,  and  especially  from  writing  and  drawir 
the  pursuit  of  which,  for  a  steady  hour,  is  wearisoi 
enough  to  a  practiced  eye,  and  much  more  so  to 
young  beginners,  who  strain,  as  it  were,  at  ea(j 
point  in  a  line,  so  as  to  make  it  as  nearly  like  t| 
copy  as  possible.    He  adds  :    "Fine  hand-writii 
ought  never  to  have  been  invented,  and  especial 
in  the  ruled-off  way — the  measured  space  way- 
which  it  is  taught  nowadays.    Any  child  taught | 
large,  round,  flowing  hand,  will  soon  learn  enou^ 
to  make  it  proportionately  smaller  and  smaller, 
space  and  paper  demand." 

An  important  discovery,  hitherto  not  mentioned 
public,  of  numerous  well  preserved  bones  of  diluvijj 
animals,  is  reported  from  Steeten,  on  the  Lahn, 
Germany.    The  cave  in  which  they  were  found 
accidentally  laid  open  by  the  fall  of  a  colossal  b)o[ 
of  dolomite  which  had  closed  it  watertight.   A  di 
soft,  dolomite  sand,  which  filled   the   cave,  hi 
preserved  the  organic  remnants  most  beautiful 
without  any  incrustation.    The  bones  were  thol 
of  the  cave-lion,  larger  than  the  present  Afric 
lion,  of  the  cave  bear  and  of  the  cave  hyena  t 
latter  of  much  more  powerful  build  than  the  livi 
species.    There  were  also  remnants  of  the  hori 
the  ox,  the  stag,  the  rhinoceros  and  the  elephai 
as  well  as  of  several  smaller  animals,  which  hi 
been  the  prey  of  the  lion,  the  bear  and  the  hyerl 
It  seems  that  the  elephant  calves  had  by  preferen 
been   attacked   and   devoured  by  those  diluviff 
carnivora.    So-called  koproliths,  or  petrified  ej 
crements,  were  numerously  mixed  with  the  medll 
of  bones.    It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  seveil 
beasts  of  prey  did  not  inhabit  the  cave  together,  bj 
that  similar  species  of  them  used  it  during  sue  ee  l 
ive  periods.    A  good   selection  of  the  remnai| 
found  is  contained  in  the  Museum  at  Wiesbaden. 
Ijondon  Examiner. 
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}fl][  ND I  ANA   YEARLY   MEETING,  HELD 
AT    WAYNESVILLE,  OHIO. 


The  printed  extracts  of  Indiana  have  at 
length  been  furnished  us.  A  minute  was  re- 
ceived for  Wra.  Satterthwaite,  an  Elder  from 
Falls  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa. 

The  usual  business  claimed  attention.  A 
^concern  was  introduced  to  revise  the  Book  of 
Discipline,  which  was  submitted  to  a  joint 
committee  of  men  and  women  Friends  to  re- 
» port  next  year. 

Epistles  from  New  York,  Genesee,  Ohio 
and  Illinois  Yearly  Meetings  were  read,  sol- 
emnizing the  meeting  and  encouraging  to  the 
support  of  our  various  testimonies. 

The  Meeting  for  Sufferings  produced  satis- 
factory minutes  of  its  proceedings. 

fThe  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  held 
three  meetings  during  the  year. 

Agent  T.  T.  Gillingham  resigned,  and  the 
name  of  Jacob  Vore  was  brought  forward  by 
the  committee  appointed  to  select  a  successor. 

The  recommendation  of  Jacob  Vore  was 
forwarded  promptly,  and  was  laid  before  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  who  presented 
his  name  to  the  Senate  for  confirmation  ;  but, 
owing  to  the  opposition  of  Senators  from 
Nebraska,  his  appointment  was  rejected. 

Jacob  Vore,  having  the  approval  of 
Friends,  removed  to  the  Agency  about  the 
first  of  Twelfth  month  last,  in  order  to  have 
the  assistance  of  the  former  agent  in  obtain- 
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ing  a  knowledge  of  his  duties  during  the  last 
month  of  Agent  Gillingham's  term. 

The  delay  in  the  confirmation  of  his  ap- 
pointment (it  not  being  accomplished  until 
in  the  Sixth  month)  has  caused  him  ( Jacob 
Vore)  a  loss  of  several  months'  time,  besides 
great  inconvenience  and  expense,  Agent  Gil- 
lingham during  the  same  time  having  to  re- 
tain control  of  the  Agency. 

The  Friends  who  attended  the  Convention 
of  Delegates  in  Baltimore  gave  an  interesting 
account  thereof. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Indian  Committee, 
held  atWaynesville,  Fifth  mouth  13th,  1876, 
Wm.  Parry,  on  behalf  of  the  Central  Execu- 
tive Committee,  stated  that  the  appointment 
of  agents  for  tribes  where  vacancies  have 
occurred  not  having  been  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  it  was  thought 
proper  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  Indian  Com- 
mittees of  the  several  Yearly  Meetings  to  be 
held  in  Philadelphia  on  the  16:h  of  the 
present  month,  and  that  some  Friends  be 
selected  to  represent  us  therein. 

By  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention  of 
Delegates  held  in  Baltimore,  Third  month 
24th,  1876,  it  appears  that  the  delegate- 
were  brought  into  much  feeling  at  the  pres- 
ent position  of  the  Indian  question  as  regards 
our  religious  society,  and  many  views  were 
presented  on  the  several  subjects  introduced 
lor  consideration. 

A  committee  of  their  number  visited  the 
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President,  the  Department  and  members  of 
Congress.  The  following  address  was  agreed 
upon  and  presented : 

To  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  President  of  the  United 
States  : 

"  We  represent  seven  Yearly  Meetings  of 
the  Religious  Society  of  Friends,  composed 
of  citizens  of  the  States  of  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Iowa, 
to  whom  has  been  delegated  the  privilege  of 
nominating  the  Superintendent  and  Agents 
for  the  Northern  Superintendency  of  Indians. 

"  When  invited  by  thee  into  the  service,  we 
accepted  it  with  sincere  desires  to  benefit  that 
greatly  wronged  people,  and  we  have  endeav- 
ored to  faithfully  fulfill  the  great  trust  im- 
posed upon  us  by  nominating  none  but  good 
and  efficient  men  for  the  several  positions; 
and  we  feel  satisfied  that  the  nominations 
have  generally  proved  judicious,  satisfactory 
to  the  Government,  and  beneficial  to  the  In- 
dians. 

"  We  now  find  ourselves  in  much  difficulty  ; 
the  renomination  of  the  Superintendent  who 
has  filled  the  position  with  fidelity  and  abili- 
ty has  not  received  the  favorable  action  of 
the  Senate,  and  Agents  nominated  to  fill  po- 
sitions made  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  two 
Agents,  have  been  rejected  by  that  body.  The 
reasons  for  the  rejections  are  not  fully  known 
to  us.  Under  these  circumstances  le  appear 
before  thee  to  make  known  our  position,  and 
ascertain  thy  wishes  in  relation  to  our  contin- 
uance in  the  Indian  work,  and  if  so,  to  know 
what  course  thou  wilt  recomend  us  to  pursue." 

The  proposed  transfer  of  the  Indian  Bu- 
reau to  the  War  Department  claiming  their 
attention,  the  following  remonstrance  was 
presented : 

To  the  President,  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States : 
The  memorial  of  a  Convention  of  Dele- 
gates representing  the  seven  Yearly  Meetings 
of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends,  com- 
posed of  citizens  of  the  States  of  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois  and 
Iowa,  respectfully  showeth :  That  they  have 
been  actively  engaged  for  several  years  in 
endeavoring  to  civilize  the  Indian  tribes  of 
the  Northern  Superintendency,  with  marked 
success. 

Believing  that  the  proposed  transfer  of  the 
©are  of  the  Indians  to  the  War  Department 
will  be  a  serious  injury  to  them,  and  of  no 
ultimate  gain  to  the  Government,  we  earn- 
estly remonstrate  against  such  change,  and 
wish  you  seriously  to  consider  whether  true 
wisdom  will  not  cause  you  to  continue  the 
present  humane  policy. 


Signed  by  direction  and  on  behalf  of  le, 
seven  Yearly  Meetings. 

Dillwyn  Parrish,  Secretary  U 
Washington,  Third  Month,  30th,  1876. 

REPORT   OF  ABSALOM  MENDENHALl/S  V:  T 
TO  THE  OMAHAS. 

To  the  Indian  Committee: 

At  the  solicitation  of  some  of  the  K:  m 
mond  Friends  belonging  to  the  committe  I  t 
spent  about  three  weeks  in  the  latter  part  >f 
last  month,  and  in  the  first  part  of  this  n 
visiting  the  Omaha  Agency.    Arrived  at  e# 
Agency  on  the  19th  of  Eighth  month,  1£  3,i 
and  found  the  affairs  there  in  a  very  unsa  i-  • 
factory  condition,  owing  to  the  uncertainty  if  it 
receiving  funds  to  pay  the  employees,  lei 
miller,  engineer  and  farmer  had  left  the  ]  &- 
serve,  and  the  others  were  remaining  on  s  i-  i 
pense,  not  knowing  that  they  would  be  (  - 
ployed  again.    The  Indians  felt  that  tl  y  ■ 
had  no  person  to  advise  them.    They  w  e 
anxious  to  get  their  hay  put  up  for  winter,  f 
which  they  had  over  700  tons,  besides  ab<  t 
100  tors  for  the  Agency,  in  good  conditk  ; 
and  their  wheat  threshed  to  save  it,  wh  i 
was  estimated  £t  over  4,500  bushels.  Tl> 
have  about  800  acres  of  corn,  damaged  ne  - 
ly  ten  per  cent,  by  grasshoppers.    This  Bu  - 
rner they  broke  450  acres  that  had  not  bei  { 
broken  before,  (and  would  probably  ha  3  • 
broken  as  much  more  had  they  had  team  ,  \ 
makiDg  in  all  about  1,700  acres,  besidesk 
number  of  acres,  estimated  at  100,  for  ve^  - 
tables,  of  which  they  had  a  large  proporti  l  j 
of  very  fine  potatoes.    I  visited  over  1 ) 
farms,  and  was  gratified  to  see  the  impro1  - 
ments  they  had  made  since  visiting   1  s  j 
Agency  in  1870,  also  the  anxiety  felt  to  h<  > 
themselves.    There  was  no   opportunity  f 
seeing  the  schools  in  operation,  and  I  belie  b  j 
it  has  been  a  serious  disadvantage  to  t  j 
children,  being  out  of  them  since  Thi  [ 
Month  last,  there  being  no  appropriation  t  i 
the  proper  time  for  their  support,  and  t 
present  prospect  is  that  the  Indians  are  ts 
ing  advantage,  while  having  no  Agent  (Jac 
Vore's  appointment  not  being  yet  confirmed 
in  preparing  to  go  on  the  hunt  this  fall,  tai 
ing  many  of  their  children  with  them,  whit 
will  interfere  with  the  schools  this  winter. 

There  are  several  living  in  houses,  all 
others  are  building  houses  for  themselves  9 
they  are  able.    One  of  the  Indian  carpentdl 
was  building  houses  for  them,  for  each 
which  he  received  a  pony.    Many  of  thq 
are  anxious  to  live  better,  and  are  working 
accomplish  it  by  enlarging  their  surplus 
grain  for  sale. 

They  have  a  large  house  erected  for  an  I 
firmary,  at  a  cost  of  $4,700.  It  will  tal 
about  $1,000  to  furnish  it  for  occupanc! 
From  the  most  reliable  Indians  and  others 
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vas  informed  that  the  old  and  infirm  would 
prefer  remaining  with  their  families,  and  that 
3ut  very  few,  if  any,  could  be  induced  to 
leave  them.  Taking  this  view  of  it,  would 
t  not  be  well  to  consider  the  propriety  of 
idvising  the  Agent  to  apply  to  the  proper 
minorities  to  have  the  building  converted 
nto  an  Industrial  school,  as  the  education  of 
Jie  young  in  manual  labor  is  one  of  the  di- 
rect ways  to  civilization. 

spent  some  time  in  examining  the  books, 
papers  and  accounts  of  the  late  Agent,  and 
find  them  in  good  order  and  correctly  kept, 
so  far  as  I  could  discern.    I  feel  confident 
lDty  that  with  a  proper  reorganization  there  may 
1:be  a  saving  of  several  hundred  dollars  of  the 
^Indians'  money  for  the  coming  year. 

According  to  the  last  census  the  tribe  num- 
bered 1,015  ;  and  in  1870,  1,005.    There  are 
trover  200  farms  under  cultivation.    There  is 
fffyome  sickness  among  the  Indians. 

I  feel  thankful  for  the  kindness  shown  me 
by  the  Agent,  his  family,  and  others,  while 
among  them.       Absalom  Mendenhall. 

Fifth  of  the  week  and  28th  of  the  month. 

White  Water  Quarterly  Meeting,  in  its  re- 
port informs  that  a  Monthly  Meeting  by  the 
name  of  Camden  has  been  established  at 
Camden,  in  Jay  county,  Indiana,  to  be  held 
on  the  Seventh-day  following  the  third  Fourth- 
jmjday  in  each  month.  Said  meeting  was  opened 
in  Sixth  month  last.  The  mid-week  meeting 
on  Fifth-day  of  the  week  of  the  Monthly 
Meeting  has  been  discontinued. 

The  same  meeting  informs  that  in  the  future 
the  Quarterly  Meeting  held  in  Third  month 
will  be  held  at  Milton  instead  of  Dublin. 

The  Quarterly  Meetings  inform  that  com- 
mittees were  appointed  to  visit  isolated 
Friends  and  meetings  in  remote  neighbor- 
t  hoods,  which  they  report  were  visited  to  good 
'  satisfaction.  The  subject  of  continuing  care 
by  visiting  meetings  Friends  and  others  in- 
terested in  the  principles  of  our  Society  is  re- 
ferred to  the  Quarterly  Meetings  to  extend 
such  care  as  may  seem  right,  and  report  to 
the  meeting  next  year. 

The  Educational  Committee  presented  the 
following  report  of  its  proceedings,  which  is 
adopted.  It  is  continued  to  extend  further 
care  in  that  direction,  and  report  to  the  meet- 
ing next  year. 

Waynesville,  O.,  Ninth  Month  26th,  1876. 
To  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends,  to  be 

held  Ninth  Month  21th,  1876. 

Dear  Friends  :— The  Committee  on  the 
subject  of  Education  offer  the  following  re- 
port: We  have  received  reports  from  only 
two  schools  in  our  limits,  the  Friends'  Acad 
emy  at  Richmond  and  the  Miami  Valley  Col 
lege  at  Springboro.  The  average  attendance 
of  the  Academy  during  the  year  has  been 


one  hundred  and  twelve  (112)  scholars,  nine 
of  whom  were  members,  and  seventeen  with 
one  parent  a  member.  The  school  has  been 
closed  for  want  of  proper  encouragement  by 
Friends.  The  College  had  an  attendance  of 
eighty-five  (85)  scholars,  fourteen  of  whom 
were  members,  and  six  with  one  parent  B 
member.  Since  its  commencement  in  1871  it 
has  been  self-sustaining,  having  paid  from 
its  incomes  its  running  expenses.  In  that 
time  the  College  has  received  over  nine  thou- 
sand dollars  ($9,000),  added  to  its  income, 
which  has  been  expended  in  improvements  to 
increase  its  ability. 

We  earnestly  recommend  this  subject  to 
the  attention  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  trusting 
that  some  plan  may  be  devised  by  which  a 
system  of  free  schools  can  be  built  up  under 
the  care  of  our  Society. 

We  suggest  the  propriety  of  raising  money 
every  year,  to  be  invested  as  fast  as  accumu- 
lated, and  kept  on  interest  until  it  reaches 

the  sum  of  ,  to  then  be  applied  for  this 

purpose.  We  would  earnestly  recommend 
the  propriety  of  concentrating  all  our  efforts 
on  one  institution  of  education,  and  all  our 
energies,  time  and  money  be  given  to  make  it 
a  success. 

We  hope  every  opportunity  of  this  kind 
will  be  embraced  by  the  Yearly  Meeting,  as 
we  feel  it  to  be  of  vital  importance. 

We  would  suggest  that  an  afternoon  or 
evening  during  our  next  Yearly  Meeting  be 
set  apart  to  consider  this  subject,  and  that 
the  Educational  Committee  be  instructed  to 
prepare  such  exercises  for  that  meeting  as 
they  deem  most  likely  to  awaken  in- 
terest in  the  apathetic  and  encourage  all  to 
renewed  effort.  Unless  Friends  awaken  to  a 
greater  interest  in  this  matter,  we  feel  our 
labors  must  soon  close. 

On  behalf  of  Committee, 

James  W.  Haines, 
Sarah  S.  Furnas. 

The  meeting  is  informed  that  the  executors 
of  the  late  Jason  Evans  propose  to  donate  to 
the  Yearly  Meeting  all  of  his  interest  in 
Miami  Valley  College,  located  near  Spring- 
boro, Warren  county,  Ohio.  The  meeting  is 
willing  to  thankfully  receive  said  donation, 
and  further  care  in  the  case  is  referred  to  the 
Meeting  for  Sufferings. 

The  committee  to  embody  the  exercises  of 
the  meeting  produce  the  following: 

Two  meetings '  were  held  on  First  day. 
Both  were  large  and  satisfactory  ones.  The 
stream  of  the  Gospel  Ministry  flowed  freely 
and  livingly  in  the  midst,  and  our  hearts 
were  solemnized  together  under  a  living  sense 
of  the  Divine  presence.  We  were  impressive- 
ly reminded  of  our  great  responsibility,  stand- 
ing as  we  do  in  the  Divine  Presence,  to  see 
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that  all  our  actions,  words  and  thoughts  are 
pure,  bearing  the  impress  of  God.  Our  weak- 
nesses as  human  creatures  were  dwelt  upon, 
with  the  necessity  of  overcoming  them  fully, 
through  the  operations  of  the  Grace  of  God. 
Our  position  as  free  agents  was  set  forth,  and 
the  necessity  of  choosing  for  ourselves  the 
way  of  salvation  or  that  of  condemnation. 
We  were  told  that  although  the  law  in  our 
members  might  war  against  the  law  of  the 
Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus,  yet  if  we  looked 
unto  Him,  who  is  the  Author  and  Finisher 
of  the  Saint's  faith,  we  would  be  enabled  to 
gain  the  victory.  It  was  felt  that  none  had 
reason  to  be  discouraged  on  account  of  their 
temptations,  for  where  sin  doth  abound,  Grace 
doth  much  more  abound  !  That  if  we  would 
only  attend  to  it  the  grace  of  God  would  be 
abundantly  given  us  for  every  emergency. 

The  Meeting  for  Discipline  opened  under  a 
heavenly  covering,  the  prayer  being  raised 
that  all  might  dwell  in  the  life  and  power  of 
God. 

The  exhortation  was  given  that  all  would 
carefully  attend  to  their  duty,  filling  up  fully 
their  measure  of  duty;  that  work  on  the 
temple  might  not  be  marred.  Our  first  sitting 
was  blessed  with  great  harmony  and  conde- 
scension. 

A  concern  was  felt  for  those  who  had  form- 
erly been  in  membershsp  with  us,  that  our 
Society  might  extend  a  helping  hand  toward 
them,  looking  toward  their  restoration  to 
Society. 

During  the  reading  of  acceptable  Epistles 
from  other  Yearly  Meetings,  the  meeting  was 
brought  into  sympathy  with  our  brethren  in 
their  varied  allotments.  We  were  reminded 
of  the  necessity  of  a  right  use  of  time  and 
things,  endeavoring  to  use  everything  in  its 
proper  place,  and  not  to  abuse  any  faculty  or 
appetite. 

That  whilst  the  natural  comes  first,  the 
spiritual  comes  also  in  due  time,  and  all  our 
labors  should  be  directed  to  a  harmonious  de- 
velopment under  the  influence  of  the  Spirit 
of  God. 

"My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee,"  was 
quoted,  and  if  abode  under  we  would  mani- 
fest charity  to  all,  and  though  our  opinions 
or  convictions  differ  as  widely  as  our  counte- 
nances, they  need  not  be  a  source  of  hardness 
one  toward  another ;  but  all  may  be  instructed 
by  the  multitude  and  diversity  of  counsel, 
when  coming  from  well  directed  minds.  Much 
feeling  testimony  was  borne  on  the  subject  of 
the  attendance  of  week-day  meetings.  God's 
people  love  one  another,  love  to  assemble 
together  and  mingle  their  joys  and  sorrows  to 
the  comfort  and  preservation  of  the  whole 
body.  Hence,  if  the  life  is  in  us,  trivial  af- 
fairs will  not  interfere,  and  we  will  even  have 


a  mind  to  arrange  our  temporal  business  tit  - 
our  mid-week  meetings  will  be  well  attend!, 
not  in  the  formal  way,  but  to  the  glorylf 

God  and  honor  of  ourselves. 

We  were  admonished  that  human  1  e  * 
would  not  profit  us  in  its  fullness,  if  it  did  tf 
extend  to  the  whole  human  family ;  that  e  1 
need  not  love  the  evil  practices  of  men,  r  ■ 
it  is  they  that  are  despisable.    But  that  & 
should  love  even  our  enemies,  because  tl  y  * 
are  our  fellow  men,  the  highest  creation  f 
God.    Trouble  comes  and  differences  a; 
from  our  own  ungoverned  wills ;  be  true  > 
ourselves,  and  we  will  find  it  an  easy  mat  r 
to  be  true  to  all  mankind. 

The  beneficial  effects  derived  by  frequen  f  | 
collecting  our  families  together  and  read 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  was  referred  to  as  hi  -  &i 
ing  in  all  time  proved  as  bread  cast  upon  s 
waters.  Though  we  might  not  be  able  to  i  ^ 
any  immediate  beneficial  result,  it  would  af  rc 
many  days  bring  back  its  reward. 

Simplicity  or  plainness  was  thought  >ii 
stand  not  altogether  in  the  use  of  thee;  ri 
thou,  or  the  peculiar  cut  of  garment,  thou  *  i 
the  value  of  these  as  examples  should  not  s  i 
overlooked.  Let  our  language  be  plain  a  1  c 
simple,  our  yea  be  yea  and  nay  be  nay. 

We  were  admonished  that  the  true  time  > 
deal  with  offenders  is  when  the  offender  is'  n 
the  proper  state  of  mind  to  receive  the  ce  >  i 
of  those  sent  to  him  ;  and  then  if  love  a  fci 
tenderness  were  manifested  toward  such,  k  i 
interest  in  our  beautiful  testimonies  would  i  i 
increased,  and  few  would  be  cut  off. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

Aaron  B.  Chandler, 

Edward  Shaw  is  appointed  correspond*  > 
for  this  meeting  in  place  of  William  Ca  , 
deceased. 

Under  a  feeling  sense  of  harmony  amoni  t  <! 
us,  the  meeting  concludes  to  meet  again  m  s 
year  at  Richmond,  Indiana,  if  permitted. 

William  Parry,  Clerk 

Women's  Meeting  was  engaged  similar ' 
with  the  men's  meeting,  the  same  subjects  ■ 
teresting  them. 

The  following  exercises  were  embraced  i 
a  minute  and  were  approved  : 

Earnest  desire  was  expressed  at  the  op<  ■ 
ing  of  the  meeting  that,  as  we  come  to  ofj 
our  yearly  sacrifice,  it  should  be  that  of  t 
lamb,  without  blemish;  and  that  we  shoi 
examine  ourselves  closely  to  know  that  ti 
offering  was  from  a  pure  heart  and  cle 
hands. 

A  concern  rested  upon  the  meeting  in 
gard  to  temperance  and  the  use  of  tobac<| 
some  being  fearful  that  the  use  of  the  latt 
in  most  cases,  incited  a  desire  for  stimulai  i 
which  otherwise  might  not  arise,  and  Frier  ^ 
were  earnestly  exhorted  to  use  their  influer  > 
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against  both,  which,  if  not  apparently  success- 
ful, would  bring  peace  to  their  own  minds; 
'also,  that  we  should  begin  with  the  children 
as  soon  as  practicable,  that  principles  so  early 
impressed  might  strengthen  with  their  growth, 
ljit  being  to  the  coming  generation  that  we 
JiJimust  look  for  the  correction  of  this  great  evil. 
Those  who  were  traveling  in  a  sorrowful, 
hesitating  way  were  tenderly  entreated  to  be 
willing  to  die  to  all  fleshly  desires,  and  to  be 
etNauade  alive  in  the  pure  light  of  the  word; 
that  this  was  the  only  door,  and  we  must  be 
willing  to  suffer  the  upturnings  and  billows 
of  troubled  waters,  above  which  the  light 
would  appear  as  a  day  star,  dimly  at  first, 
but  growing  clearer  unto  the  perfect  day. 

There  was  another  weighty  concern  upon 
this  subject,  to  the  effect  that  our  young 
3  m  Friends  had  connected  this  view  with  the  idea 
on  t  of  physical  crucifixion,  and  a  drawing  out  of 
to  J  the  world,  whereas,  instead  of  laying  down 
laf  our  own  wills,  they  are  to  be  merged  into  the 
Divine  Will,  and  placed  at  the  service  of  the 
Almighty  Father,  in  whom  there  is  no  vari- 
ableness nor  shadow  of  turning.  That  to  be 
valiants  in  the  cause,  we  need  strong  wills, 
and  are  to  work  in  the  world — not  out  of  it; 
and,  also,  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  our  Di- 
vine Master,  who  taught  us  not  only  to  ren- 
der unto  God  the  things  that  were  God's, 
but  unto  Csesar  the  things  that  were  Char's, 
which  would  make  our  lives  harmonious,  and 
in  the  end,  a  perfect  whole.  This  last  is  the 
sense  of  the  worldly  duties  we  are  called 
upon  to  perform,  that  we  may  remember  re- 
ligious duties  are  not  alone,  and  all  to  be 
done  to  the  glory  of  God. 

Desire  was  expressed  by  some  Friends  that 
we  should  have  schools  of  our  own,  and  by 
!a|  mauy  others  that  the  home  education  of  our 
children  should  be  such  that  they  would  be 
guarded  against  a  departure  from  our  prin- 
ciples, though  other  influences  should  be  ex- 
erted in  schools. 

Much  exercise  was  elicited  in  regard  to 
mid-week  meetings,  and  the  feeling  expressed 
that  if  our  bands  of  love  were  as  strong  as 
the  tie  ought  to  be  which  cements  a  Christian 
sisterhood,  they  would  draw  us  together  in 
the  middle  of  the  week  as  well  as  upon  the 
first,  and  make  us  willing  to  lay  aside  the 
cares  of  every  day  life  for  a  little  silent  wait- 
ing at  the  Father's  door. 

The  necessity  of  impressing  upon  our  chil- 
dren the  principles  of  peace  and  good  will 
toward  men  was  laid  before  us,  and  we  were 
advised  to  teach  them  early  in  life  to  avoid 
harsh  words,  blows,  and  all  those  manifesta- 
tions of  angry  feeliug  wh:ch  lead  in  man- 
hood to  more  serious  consequences,  and  re- 
sult in  a  desire  for  war  and  political  strife. 
The  subject  of  isolated  meetings  and  mem 


bers  was  introduced,  and  the  committee  or 
members  visiting  them  were  entreated  not  to 
go  among  them  without  being  mindful  of 
our  testimonies  in  regard  t:>  plainness  of 
speech  and  apparel,  it  being  one  of  the  cords 
by  which  many  were  drawn  to  us,  and  not 
seeing  it  with  those  who  came  among  them, 
might  prove  a  stumbling  block  in  the  way  of 
some. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  the  miracle  of 
the  barley  loaves  and  fishes  was  remembered, 
where  the  multitude  ate  and  were  filled,  and 
afterward  many  fragments  were  gathered  ; 
and  it  was  hoped  we  might  be  likened  unto 
them,  and  also  that  we  might  carry  home  the 
fragments  to  those  who  could  not  be  with  us, 
and  were  hungry  for  food. 

The  representatives  being  called  are  pres- 
ent nearly  as  at  the  first. 

With  deep  gratitude  to  our  Heavenly 
Father  for  the  tender  touches  of  His  love,  and 
the  precious  guidings  of  His  light;  and  with 
heartfelt  desires  that  in  the  coming  year  we 
may  all  be  found  faithfully  performing  our 
life  work,  in  true  purity  and  humility  of 
soul ;  we  now  conclude  to  mee  t  next  year  at 
Richmond,  Indiana,  if  so  permitted 

Anna  M.  Starr,  Clerk. 


THE  FUNERAL  TEXT. 

I  have  had  some  remarkable  impressions  of 
the  Divine  Spirit  concerning  what  passages 
to  use  and  what  subjects  to  discourse  upon 
on  certain  occasions  during  the  thirty  years  of 
my  gospel  ministry.  One  of  these  singular 
experiences  I  will  here  relate.  It  may  induce 
others  to  open  their  hearts  to  the  leadings  of 
a  higher  and  mightier  influence  than  human 
reason,  and  thus  to  glorify  the  Divine  hand. 

It  was  in  February  1872,  that  a  man  called 
to  me  on  the  street  at  R —  P — ,  requesting 
my  services  at  the  burial  of  his  wife's  mother 
on  the  next  Sunday.  He  was  almost  a  stran- 
ger to  me,  but  naming  the  deceased,  I  recog- 
nized her  as  one  of  our  oldest  inhabitants,  anil 
without  further  questioning  supposed  she  had 
died  at  her  own  house  a  few  miles  from  my 
residence,  and  at  once  consenting  to  go,  we 
separated.  I  had  not  proceeded  a  rod  from 
him  on  my  way,  ere  the  passage  in  St.  John 
xix.  26,  27,  "  When  Jesus  therefore  saw  his 
mother,  and  the  disciple  standing  by,  whom 
he  loved,  he  said  unto  his  mother,  Woman, 
behold  thy  son  !  Then  saith  he  to  the  disci- 
ple, Behold  thy  mother!  And  from  that 
hour  that  disciple  took  her  unto  his  own 
home,"  flashed  vividly  upon  my  mind.  An 
inward  monitor  seemed  to  say,  Use  it  for 
your  text.  Nay,  I  answered,  why  should  I  ? 
I  had  never  used  the  passage  on  a  funeral 
occasion.    I  tried  to  reason  the  matter  with 
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myself  and  make  it  appear  to  my  judgment 
the  text  was  inappropriate.  I  had  not  even 
thought  what  to  choose ;  I  had  had  no  time 
to  do  so.  But  the  more  I  argued  with  my- 
self the  more  strongly  did  the  text  impress 
itself  upon  my  mind.  I  could  not  cast  it 
out ;  could  not  for  an  hour  forget  it.  For 
two  days,  until  Sunday  came,  it  rang  in  the 
chambers  of  my  soul.  Consenting  to  speak 
from  it,  though  with  constrained  reluctance, 
I  divided  the  subject  drawn  from  these  ten- 
der words,  so  suggestive  of  maternal  and 
filial  love  and  of  the  grace  of  the  Heavenly 
Master  under  three  heads,  namely,  Mother, 
Home  and  Heaven. 

Sunday  morning  came ;  I  had  been  ill  and 
prostrate  by  sickness,  but  partially  recovered, 
and  prepared  to  meet  my  engagement.  A 
Christian  brother  came  with  his  team  to  con- 
vey me.  Taking  a  different  road  from  that 
which  led  to  the  house  of  the  dead  woman,  I 
asked  him  to  explain,  which  he  did,  and  then 
my  text  rolled  in  on  my  mind  again,  and  I 
at  once  saw  why  it  was  given  me  for  this 
occasion.  It  was  an  old  widowed  mother  of 
over  fourscore  years  that  I  was  to  bury.  She, 
by  the  unkindness  of  a  daughter-in-law,  and 
the  cold  treatment  of  an  only  son  who  had 
inherited  the  property,  had  been  driven  away 
from  her  old  home  where  her  husband  had 
died,  and  where  she  had  a  right  to  reside  and 
be  cherished,  to  the  house  of  a  daughter,  at 
whose  house  she  had  been  taken  sick,  and 
after  a  severe  illness,  had  died,  cherished  and 
cared  for  to  the  last  by  this  affectionate 
daughter  and  noble-hearted  son-in-law,  Mr. 
Blank — who  had,  on  Thursday  previous,  sum- 
moned me  to  her  burial.  I  knew  nothing  of 
all  these  circumstances.  At  once  I  became 
embarrassed.  The  ungrateful  son  and  his 
family  would  be  present.  He  was  a  hard- 
hearted, but  wealthy  skeptic  and  Universalist. 
The  text  appeared  too  pertinent.  I  feared  I 
should  certainly  offend  by  my  plainness, 
making  his  cruelty  conspicuous,  and  myself 
a  subject  for  his  sharp  criticism.  Neverthe- 
less this  text  of  all  others,  and  this  alone 
clung  to  me.  I  must  preach  from  it.  With 
considerable  trepidation  I  went  to  the  ap- 
pointed task,  ejaculating,  "Lord,  help  !  "  ,  , 

I  did  make  use  of  the  singularly  given  text. 
The  unfilial  son,  though  living  but  a  few 
miles  distant,  absented  himself  from  his 
mother's  funeral.  Not  one  of  his  family  was 
present'  to  see  the  mother  and  grand-mother 
go  out  of  sight  under  the  coffin-lid  and  sod. 
The  daughter  who  had  welcomed  and  ten- 
derly cared  for  her  mother  wept  much,  but 
the  son-in-law,  who  like  John  had  adopted 
the  lone  widow  as  his  mother,  was  fairly 
bathed  in  a  flood  of  tears  all  the  way  through. 
They  were  in  middle  age,  but  neither  of  them 


professed  Christianity.    I,  with  tears,  plead 
for  the  sons  and  daughters  present  to  care  f  « 
and  be  kind  to  their  parents,  pointing  the  | 
to  Jesus  as  our  noble  example.    A  power!  j 
impression  was  made.    The  scene  was  ve  | 
tender.    God  led  me  fruitfully,  and  aided  r 
sensibly.    The  young  people  in  the  hou  \ 
wept  profusely    "  I  did  what  I  could  i 
mother,"  said  Mr.  Blank,  "and  she  lacks  i 
nothing  while  under  my  roof."    "God  w  j 
reward  you,"  I  said. 

Now  I  am  sure  that  was  just  my  subjc 
for  such  an  occasion,  and  I  doubt  not  God  1 
me  to  accept  of  it.    The  fruit  I  know  n« 
It  may  have  been  witnessed  in  after  years 
many  a  home  circle  where  kind  words  ai 
love  triumphed  over  bickering  and  hate, 
leave  that  with  God.  The  increase  is  of  Hir 
But  I  am  fully  persuaded  to  believe  it  is  b« 
ter  when  the  minister  is  so  led,  to  follow  tl 
invisible  guide,  though  the  difficulty  is  gre 
and  the  cross  heavy,  as  mine  was.  Let 
gladly  suffer  the  Lord  to  accomplish  His  ow 
gracious  designs  in  and  by  us,  making  use 
us  to  do  His  mysterious  will.    Led  by  tl: 
Spirit — was  I  not  so  led  ?    And  may  I  n 
be  thus  led  aright  in  other  matters  ?  Ar 
may  not  others  also  be  led  by  this  Heavenl 
Guide? — D.  T.  Taylor,  in  Boston  Christian. 


REFLECTIONS. 

The  following  reflections  were  penned  b 
Jesse  Kersey,  after  a  season  of  trial  an 
close  provings : 

"  To  talk  about  certainty  as  resulting  froi 
our  natural  powers  only,  or  to  suppose  the 
were  capable  of  arriving  at  it,  argues  decide 
ignorance  of  our  capacities.  This  was  ev 
dent  to  me  from  a  full  conviction  that  tt 
organs  of  intelligence  to  the  natural  ma 
were  the  five  senses.  I  knew  that  each  c 
these  might  be  deceived,  and,  therefore,  thf 
they  could  not  be  the  instruments  of  correc 
intelligence  to  the  understanding.  I  consider 
too,  that  unless  revelation  was  believed  i 
all  the  ideas  that  were  excited  by  the  opera1 
tion  of  the  natural  senses,  could  never  provi 
the  doctrine  either  of  eternal  existence  or  th 
immortality  of  man. 

"  But  all  these  perplexities  of  though 
happily  subsided,  and  my  mind  became  set 
tied  in  a  full  and  satisfactory  belief  tha 
there  could  be  no  effect  without  a  cause ;  an; 
that  every  effect  must  agree  with  its  own  pai 
ticular  cause.  All  ideas,  therefore,  that  wer 
excited  must  agree  with  their  exciting  causes 
and  those  that  were  spiritual  with  spiritua 
causes.  The  idea,  therefore,  that  '  God  is  s 
spirit,'  must  have  had  a  supernatural  origin 
and  consequently  that  at  some  period  ther<| 
must  have  been  a  revelation  of  this  idea 
My  faith  in  communications  of  a  spiritual 
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adl  and  supernatural  kind  was  renewed;  and  I 
•  '  sould  find  in  myself  particular  impressions 
j^and  feelings,  which  I  was  satisfied  were  not 
5rl  the  result  of  natural  causes.  By  these  I  was 
ve  rauch  more  powerfully  convinced  of  the  truth 
lB  of  revelation  than  by  any  reasoning  upon  the 

00  subject. 

11  •  "  Having  been  favored  to  rise  above  those 
*3oubt3  and  fears,  which  had  almost  destroyed 
Wlmy  confidence  in  the  particular  providence 

of  the  Almighty,  my  heart  became  enlarged, 
[i3as  at  other  times,  in  love  to  all  mankind,  and 
llf melted  into  tenderness  under  a  sense  of  the 
D!love  of  God.  New  prospects  of  journeys  and 
81engagements  for  the  promotion  of  righteous- 
ness were  also  opened  before  me." — Kersey  s 
,  Narrative,  p.  50. 
in  , 
^  '  ~<*^'  

^    "  KEEP  YOURSELVE3  IN  THE  LOVE  OF  GOD." 

J—  Observe  this  word,  "  keep."  It  plainly  indi- 
cated that  there, is  a  power  in  the  mind  of 
^taking  due  care  of  itself.  "  Keep  thy  heart 
;  with  all  diligence."  Oh,  my  soul !  learn  this 
jjholy  science — this  divine  work  of  keeping 
thyself  safe  from  the  influx  of  evil  spirits, 
D  (thoughts)  that  rush  in  at  thy  unguarded,  un- 
jjkept  avenues. 

For  Friends'  Intelligences 
THE  VACANT  PLACES. 

b  i  Those  who  are  accustomed  to  attend  our 
n!  meetings  for  public  worship  cannot  fail  to  be 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  places  made 
id  vacant  in  our  galleries  by  death,  with  very  few 
e  exceptions,  continue  unoccupied, 
si  Long  rows  of  empty  seats  are  not  pleasant 
ti  things  to  fix  the  eyes  upon,  and  the  reflections 
h  they  suggest  are  anything  but  assuring  for 
ii  the  future  of  our  Religious  Society, 
o i_  It  is  full  time  for  us  to  consider  this  matter 
a  in  the  spirit  of  prayerful  inquiry.  The 
c  thought  arises,  Has  the  Society  outgrown  the 
[  Order  and  arrangement  found  useful  and  effi- 
j  cient  in  the  earlier  period  of  its  existence  ? 

1  We  know  customs  and  usages  become  effete 
(  and  pass  away  with  the  ages  to  which  they 
,i  belong.  Other  generations  come  on  the  stage 

of  action  for  which  these  were  not  instituted, 
and  under  conditiois  that  differ  materially 
i  from  those  of  their  predecessors.  These  new 
conditions  must  be  met  and  accepted. 

We  cannot  put  "  the  new  wine  "  into  the 
"  old  bottles."  Principles,  founded  on  the 
eternal  fitness  of  things,  never  change ;  what 
was  truth,  revealed  or  discovered,  centuries 
ago,  still  abides,  though  much  that  meu  called 
truth  rested  on  no  better  evidence  than  mere 
human  speculation,  which  the  increasing  light 
of  moral  accountability  must  dissipate. 

There  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  ker- 
nel and  the  shell  that  environs  it.  Though 


the  latter  is  necessary  to  the  preservation  of 
the  precious  germ  that  it  covers,  it  can  never 
grow  into  the  strong  and  branching  tree,  but 
mu3t  fall  off  and  decay  when  it  has  accom- 
plished its  purpose. 

It  is  so  with  the  environments  of  our  relig- 
ious life — we  are  constantly  passing  out  and 
beyond  the  old,  "  leaving  the  things  that  are 
behind,"  as  the  apostle  states  it,  if  we,  as- 
individuals,  are  in  a  growing  condition.  The 
same  is  true  of  associations  and  societies 
— there  must  be  a  renewal  of  the  garment  to* 
meet  the  wants  of  that  which  it  covers  and 
protects.  That  many  of  the  old  arrangements 
and  requirements  of  our  religious  household 
are  not  adapted  to  the  condition  of  those  to 
whom  they  have  descended  as  an  inheritance 
is  too  apparent  to  need  confirmation.  What 
are  we  to  do  in  the  premises?  or  rather  what 
doe3  the  finger  of  truth  point  out  as  the  proper 
course  to  be  pursued  ?  Shall  the  empty  seats 
plead  with  dumb,  persuasive  eloquence,  and 
the  body  remain  unconscious  and  uncon- 
cerned? 

It  was  the  custom  of  Israel  in  her  extrem- 
ity to  "  inquire  of  the  Lord  "  concerning  the 
cause  of  her  distress.  In  the  revealings  of 
the  Divine  will  they  found  the  duty  of  the 
hour,  and  accepted  it  at  whatever  cost. 
.  Let  us  bring  this  thought  home,  and  find, 
if  possible,  its  lesson.  We  have  a  name  as  a 
branch  of  the  Christian  family,  a  fragment, 
only,  of  the  church  built  upon  the  founda- 
tion laid  by  Jesus  and  his  apostles.  We  see 
other  branches  of  the  family  growing  stronger 
and  stronger — their  numbers  multiplying, 
their  houses  of  worship  filled,  and  new  cen- 
tres of  religious  influence  springing  up  in 
every  direction. 

We  turn  to  our  own  little  corner  of  the 
vineyard  and  are  confronted  with  the  fact 
that  we  are  scarcely  holding  our  own,  and 
yet  we  are  doing  little,  if  anything,  to  better 
our  condition. 

Our  gallery  seats  must  be  recruited  from 
the  ranks  of  those  who  fill  the  body  of  the 
house,  yet  they  are  unwilling  to  go  forward 
when  appointed  to  positions  that  give  them  a 
place  there.  Have  we  become  so  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  individual  right 
of  choice  that  these  seats  have  no  longer  any 
use  or  significance  except  to  the  few  who  now 
occupy  them  ? 

Then,  again,  in  the  attendance  of  meetings, 
made  in  our  excellent  discipline  the  first 
exercise  of  its  prerogative,  do  we  not  owe  a 
duty  to  one  another  to  look  into  this  matter, 
and  inquire  if  the  wauts  of  the  age  in  which 
we  live  are  not  very  far  in  advauce  of  the 
less  favored  times  of  our  ancestors,  and  if 
they  are  not  calling  upon  us  to  adapt  the 
means  by  which  we  show  forth  our  Faith 
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concerning  the  relations  between  man  and 
his  Maker  to  present  needs  ? 

The  great  principles  which  lie  at  the  foun- 
dations of  this  faith,  as  has  been  before  stated, 
cannot  be  undermined  or  overthrown  ;  they 
are  eternal,  and  every  forward  step  taken  by 
the  Christian  world  brings  it  nearer  to  our 
basis.  While  we  hold  fast  thereto,  we  need 
not  fear  to  move  forward  with  the  advancing 
columns,  leaving  behind  the  traditions  that 
we  have  outgrown,  and  taking  up  the  fresh 
openings  and  firm  convictions  of  present  duty 
that  lay  in  the  broader  fields  of  usefulness 
the  world  now  offers. 

"  Let  the  dead  bury  the  dead,  follow  thou 
Me !  "  said  the  great  Reformer.  Can  we  not 
follow  Him,  and,  like  Him,  embrace  every 
opportunity  that  offers  to  present  the  sublime 
truths  of  the  religion  we  profess,  so  that  it 
may  commend  itself  to  the  hearty  acceptance 
of  those  among  us  now  lukewarm  or  indiffer- 
ent, and  to  that  increasingly  larger  class  of 
dissatisfied  seekers,  everywhere  to  be  found, 
that  are  earnestly  inquiring,  "  Who  will  show 
us  any  good  ?  "  L.  J.  R. 


^SCRAPS^ 

FROM      UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 

The  tidings  that  our  dear  had  passed 

from  time  were  not  unexpected,  as  we  left 
her  not  expecting  to  see  her  again.  She  took 
leave  of  us  affectionately  and  calmly,  and  is 
now  released  from  the  sufferings  attendant  on 
mortal  existence,  and  the  purified  spirit  has 
doubtless  entered  into  the  enjoyment  that  is 
the  reward  of  an  innocent  life;  for  "  Blessed 
are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God." 
Yes  ;  and,  even  in  this  life  of  probation, 
these  are  permitted  to  see  Him  in  His  good- 
ness, in  His  mercies,  and  in  His  many  loving 
kindnesses  unto  them — watching  over  them, 
preserving  them  from  evil,  and  sustaining 
them  under  the  various  trials  belonging  to 
this  probationary  state.  But  when  permitted 
to  pass  away  from  all  these  tribulations,  and 
enter  into  the  fullness  of  the  Divine  Pres- 
ence, how  much  more  glorious  is  the  experi- 
ence! 

Although  I  have  been  ill  since  our  return, 
apparently  the  effect  of  a  cold  contracted 
while  from  home,  I  am  glad  we  were  permit 
ted  again  to  see  you  all  in  your  own  home. 
It  renewed  the  feelings  of  friendship  and 
interest  in  each  other  that  have  existed  so 
many  years,  and  I  enjoyed  the  opportunity 
of  again  sitting  in  that  little  meeting.  Few 
remaining,  yet  I  felt  there,  in  that  little  com- 
pany, the  inspiring  influence  of  love — love 
to  the  Father  of  all  good,  and  love  to  those 
who  were  then  assembled.    Is  not  this  wor- 


ship ?  Yes ;  I  believe  it  is,  and  I  think 
others  there  felt  it,  too,  and  that  the  hear 
desire  of  some  present  was  to  offer  acceptat 
worship  to  Him  who  must  be  worshipp 
in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

The  terms  have  never  been  change 
"Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  Gcd  with  i 
thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  i 
thy  mind.  This  is  the  first  great  comman 
ment,  and  the  second  is  like  unto  it :  th< 
shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.  On  the 
two  commandments  hang  all  the  law  and  t' 
prophets."  All  our  profession  of  religio 
all  our  going  to  meeting,  or  aught  else — wh 
availeth  it  all,  if  we  leve  not  our  neighbor 
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We  are  informed  that  Henry  M.  Laing 
willing  to  receive  at  his  s'tore,  No.  30  3 
Third  street,  any  contributions  of  clothii 
for  the  needy  colored  people  in  the  neighbc 
hood  of  Cape  Girardeau  City,  Mo.,  in  r 
sponse.  to  the  appeal  of  Wilmer  Walton  i 
our  last  issue. 


The  Centennial  Exposition. — We  ha^ 
devoted  considerable  space  in  our  paper  du 
ing  the  past  months  to  the  contributions  of 
correspondent  descriptive  of  portions  of  til 
great  whole.  Her  intelligent  survey  of  tl 
objects  and  lively  presentation  of  them  hav 
no  doubt,  served  partly  as  a  guide  book 
such  of  our  readers  as  were  privileged  to  s 
for  themselves,  while  those  who  from  varioi 
causes  remained  at  h^me,  would  find  in  the 
something  of  the  same  interest  with  which  vi 
read  descriptions  of  countries  and  peoples  it 
never  expect  to  see. 

When  this  mode  of  celebrating  the  on<| 
hundredth  anniversary  of  our  existence  al 
an  independent  nation  was  first  proposed 
Friends  generally  were  numbered  among  th 
fearful,  and  we  believe  with  a  few  exception  1 
declined  to  give  it  any  active  support.  The! 
foresaw  that  much  must  necessarily  be  coil 
nected  with  it  which  appeared  to  them  ail 
verse  to  some  of  our  important  testimonies 
To  that  of  peace  in  the  display  of  militai  j 
appliances;  of  temperance,  in  the  multipl  1 
cation  of  taverns,  drinking  ealoons,  etc! 
sgainst  extravagance  in  the  expenditure  cW 
large  sums  of  money  for  an  object  of  at  lea 
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mestionable  utility.  Then  the  interruption 
to  habits  of  quiet  industry  and  home  enjoy- 
ment by  six  months  of  constant  and  absorbing 
xcitement  was  not  attractive  to  those  who 
jedire  educated  to  prefer  simple  quiet  duties  and 
Pleasures,  and  have  no  relish  for  public  dis- 
plays of  any  kind. 

Looking  thus  on  the  dark  side  of  what  was 
n  prospect,  it  was   no  wonder  that  some 
Friends  felt  it  their  duty  to  caution  their 
ellow  members  against  any  participation  in 
what  seemed  so  inconsistent,  even  by  visiting 
■{tt.    And  yet  the  "  Centennial  Exposition " 
yas  but  an  epitome  of  the  world  we  live  in, 
-ind  of  the  communities  of  which  we  form  a 
part.    The  good  and  the  bad,  the  enlightened 
ind  the  ignorant,  exist  side  by  side,  and  it  is 
5|QOt  by  withdrawing  ourselves  into  distinct 
[classes,  but  by  letting  our  light  shine  where 
we  are,  that  we  can  add  to  the  sum  of  good, 
ind  lessen  the  evil. 

Those  who  visited  the  Centennial  (and  we 
believe  few  Friends  were  deterred  by  their 
fears  from  doing  so),  discovered  that  there  was 
a,  bright  as  well  as  a  dark  side  to  it.    At  the 
first  entrance,  the  sight  of  so  much  beauty 
3pread  out  before  them  must  have  awakened 
hdelight  in  those  who  with  an  inherent  love  of 
Hhe  beautiful,  were  conscientiously  restrained 
from  indulging  it  in  their  own  case.    Then  the 
t|tens  of  thousands  of  human  beings,  always  a 
touching  sight,  intensified  the  pleas  ure  because 
ijshared  with  so  many. 

Among  these  multitudes,  each  of  whom 
(jfound  that  to  which  taste  or  inclination  led 
him,  it  was  interesting  to  see  so  many  to 
whom,  judging  from  their  garb  and  demeanor, 
the  very  existence  of  such  treasures  of  nature 
and  of  art  must  have  been  a  revelation.  Some 
of  us  learned  in  this  crowded  school  that  a 
general  happiness  as  well  as  a  general  grief 
softens  the  heart  and  prompts  to  courtesy  and 
kindness,  a  lesson  that  those  who  would 
better  the  condition  of  their  fellow  beings 
would  do  well  to  ponder. 

Tn  a  representation  of  the  world  as  it  10> 
munitions  of  war  could  not  be  absent.  But 
they  were  displayed  side  by  side  with  eviden- 
ces of  the  beneficent  labors  of  the  national 
government  to  promote  the  peaceful  arts, 
sciences  and  industries.    In  regard  to  those 


enormous  and  dreadful  engines  of  war,  which 
looked  as  if  guarding  the  entrance  to  the 
Government  Building,  is  it  not  well  that 
while  they  are  made  use  of  we  should  have 
them  sometimes  before  our  eyes  that  we  may 
realize  more  fully  the  horrors  of  war?  Who 
that  was  not  blinded  by  the  influence  of  edu- 
cation and  custom  could  look  upon  them 
without  a  shudder?  Well  might  the  ejacula- 
tion ante  :  "  How  long,  O  Lord,  how  loDg  " 
shall  thy  children  use  the  inventive  powers 
thou  hast  given  them,  for  the  destruction  of 
each  other  ? 

But  it  was  not  alone  the  appliances  of  war 
that  indicated  how  far  off  we  are  from  the 
"  Millennium." 

The  display  of  intoxicating  liquors,  plated 
among  the  beneficent  products  of  the  earth, 
reminded  us  of  a  passage  in  the  Book  of  Job, 
in  which  it  is  related  that  on  a  certain  occa- 
sion when  the  "  sons  of  God  "  came  together, 
"  Satan "  came  also  among  them.  The 
"  Brewers'  Hall  "  was  a  blemish  in  ihe  beau- 
tiful grounds,  though  the  red  and  bloated  face 
of  the  figure  over  the  entrance  might  be  c<  n« 
strued  as  a  warning  rather  than  an  invitation. 
Then  the  displays  of  costly  dresses  in  absurd 
fashions,  and  still  more  costly  gems  for  mere 
female  adornment,  gave  evidence  that  the 
definition  of  the  satirist  "  woman  ;  an  ani- 
mal delighting  in  finery "  is  still  too  applf 
cable. 

In  the  congratulations  of  the  public  pajM  f 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  mammoth 
enterprise  has  been  conducted,  we  can,  with 
but  little  reservation,  heartily  and  thankfully 
join.  The  integrity  with  which  the  fundi 
have  been  administered  (alas,  that  it  should 
be  necessary  specially  to  note  this),  the  safety 
with  which  millions  of  people  were  conveyed 
from  place  to  place ;  the  admirable  arrange- 
ments by  which  good  order  was  secured  ;  the 
kindness,  courtesy  and  hospitality  that  were 
shown  ;  the  good  effects  resulting  Irom  euch  a 
mingling  together  of  representatives  from 
distant  countries  in  the  promotion  of  kiud 
feelings  and  peaceful  relations;  and  the 
opportunities  thus  afforded  for  comparing  the 
advantages  of  their  various  educational  de- 
partments, are  familiar  to  all  who  have  had 
access  to  our  daily  papers. 
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Without  sharing  in  the  jubilant  triumph 
of  those  who  are  carried  away  by  the  view  of 
merely  outward  prosperity,  and  regarding  the 
Centennial  Exposition  as  marking  rather  than 
materially  promoting  progress,  we  believe 
it  has  been  to  thoughtful  minds  a  school 
of  varied  instruction.  Often,  as  we  stood 
looking  at  the  exhibits  of  the  least  civilized 
nations,  who  had  sent  the  products  and 
implements  of  their  rude  agriculture  and 
industries  to  the  "  great  show,"  we  felt  our 
hearts  warm  toward  them,  as  toward  a  little 
child  who  comes  to  us  with  his  simple  gift. 

May  we  not  believe  that  history  will  one 
day  record,  though  not  perhaps  in  the  near 
future,  other  assemblages  of  the  representa- 
tives of  all  nations,  not  to  display  their  pro- 
gress in  material  prosperity,  except  as  this  is 
connected  with  the  highest  moral  welfare  of  a 
people,  but  for  the  promotion  of  peace,  of 
temperance,  of  enlightened  education,  of  feel- 
ings of  self-respect  in  the  poor  by  better 
dwellings,  the  purification  of  the  public  press, 
and  of  everything  that  promotes  the  progress 
of  the  world  toward  true  Christian  civiliza- 
tion. Then,  indeed,  will  be  re-created ;  a 
world 

"  Where  violence  shall  never  lift  the  sword, 

Nor  cunning  justify  the  proud  man's  wrong, 
Leaving  the  poor  no  remedy  but  tears. 

Where  he  that  fills  an  office  shall  esteem 
The  occasion  it  presents  of  doing  good, 

More  than  the  perquisite;  where  law  shall  speak 
Seldom,  andnever  but  as  wisdom  prompts, 

And  equity;  not  jealous  more  to  guard 
A  worthless  form,  than  to  decide  aright — 

Where  fashion  shall  not  sanctify  abuse, 
Nor  smooth  good  breeding  (supplemental  grace), 

With  lean  performance  ape  the  work  of  love." 


MARRIED. 

THOMAS— VICKERS.— On  Fifth -day,  Eleventh 
month  16th,  1876,  under  the  care  of  Baltimore 
Monthly  Meeting,  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's 
parents  in  Baltimore,  John  Thomas,  of  Sandy 
Spring,  Md.,  to  Catharine  D  Vickers. 


DIED. 

BARNARD. — On  the  1st  of  Eleventh  month,  1876, 
in  West  Marlborough,  Abigail  Barnard,  in  the  93d 
year  of  her  age  ;  a  member  of  Fallowfield  Monthly 
and  Doe  Ran  Particular  Meetings,  of  which  she  has 
been  a  worthy  Elder  for  about  60  years. 

JACKSON. —  On  the  13th  of  Eleventh  month, 
1876,  at  her  residence  in  this  city,-  Elizabeth  H. 
Jackson,  wife  of  William  Jackson,  in  the  63d  year 
of  her  age  ;  a  member  of  Darby  Monthly  Meeting. 


A  REMINISCENCE  OF  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

BY  ALBERT  RHODES. 

There  was  an  interesting  though  unimpo 
ant  scene  in  the  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
which  I  was  an  eye-witness.  It  was  on  t 
occasion  of  the  visit  of  about  twenty  Indi. 
chiefs  to  the  Executive  Mansion,  delegat 
by  their  respective  tribes  to  treat  personal 
with  the  Great  Father  in  the  adjustment 
their  affairs.  They  were  habited  in  their  i 
tire  of  feathers  and  paint,  and  each  one  w 
impressed  with  the  greatness  of  the  occasio 
the  most  eventful,  probably,  of  their  livfl 
Their  interpreter  placed  them  in* the  form 
a  crescent  in  the  spacious  East  room,  on  t 
floor,  as  they  would  have  been  ill  at  ease  < 
chairs.  Thus  they  sat  on  the  carpet  in  dec( 
ous  silence  and  waited  the  arrival  of  tl 
Chief  Magistrate. 

A  number  of  people  had  been  invited 
be  present  at  the  interview,  among  who 
were  officers  civil  and  military  and  forei| 
diplomats,  accompanied  by  their  wives 
fashionable  toilet,  Several  of  the  latte 
whose  feet  had  not  long  left  the  asphalt 
the  Boulevards  of  Paris,  looked  on  the  co< 
per-colored  men — two  or  three  using  ey 
glasses — with  peculiar  interest ;  the  objec 
of  it,  however,  sat  under  the  close  observatic 
with  calm  dignity,  as  calm  as  if  they  h» 
been  in  the  habit  of  sitting  amidst  the  gauc 
splendors  of  an  East  room,  and  of  beir 
looked  upon  every  day,  by  distinguished  m( 
and  handsome  women ;  the  absence  of  ar 
manifestation  of  surprise  being  a  characte 
istic  of  Indian  nature. 

At  length  Abraham  Lincoln  came  into  tl 
room  and  stood  before  the  dusky  crescen 
while  a  group  of  well  known  men  gathere 
behind  him  to  hear  what  was  about  to  tal 
place,  space  being  made  by  ushers  about  tl 
chiefs,  the  President  and  the  immediate  grodl 
behind   him.    The  interpreter  occupied  1 
place  near  Lincoln,  to  turn  the  aboriginsl 
language  into  English  as  it  fell  from  the  li  I 
The  ceremony  began  by  a  personal  presents! 
tion  of  each  chief  to  the  Great  Father,  eac 
one  going  up  to  the  powerful  white  chief  ani 
shaking  hands — not  extending  the  hand  aft« 
the  Caucasian  manner,  but  holding  it  hig) 
and  dropping  it  softly  down  into  the  Pres 
dential  palm.    The  names  were  furnished  i 
they  came  forward  by  the  interpreter — Whi  • 
Bsar,  Big  Wolf,  Red  Fox,  and  so  on. 

The  face  of  Lincoln  was  plainly  seen  t 
most  of  the  people  present,  for  it  was  high* 
than  that  of  any  other.  When  he  came  inl 
the  room  it  was,  as  usual,  pale,  and  tinge 
with  the  sadness  which  was  its  princip 
characteristic  in  repose.  He  folded  h 
hands  before  him,  and  stood  rather  awkward] 
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is  he  waited  for  the  interview  to  begin.  After 
naking  his  compliments  and  shaking  hands, 
jach  Indian  returned  to  his  seat  on  the  car- 
jet  in  the  crescent  of  his  brethren.  When 
ill  had  performed  the  ceremony,  each  one  in 
mm  made  his  speech  to  the  President,  stand- 
ng  up  for  the  purpose,  and  sitting  down  when 
lone,  in   parliamentary   fashion,  probably 
jihrough  instructions   from  the  interpreter. 
Jrhe  first  one  who  essayed  to  talk  grew  ner 
ff!rous,  and  in  a  hurried  way  asked  for  a  chair 
,j0lin  the  spirit  of  a  wrecked  mariner  who  seeks 
jT|for  a  plank.    When  it  was  furnished  him,  he 
took  his  seat  and  resumed  the  entangled 
thread  of  his  discourse.    As  this  trifling  in- 
3ident  took  place,  a  smile  passed  over  the 
faces  of  the  spectators,  and  was  reflected  in 
:hat  of  Lincoln.    This  smile,  indeed,  deep- 
med  into  an  audible  laugh  in  the  rear ;  but 
when  the  ear  of  the  President  caught  it,  his 
face  immediately  straightened  into  serious- 
ness and  sympathy  with  the  disconcerted  In- 
dian.   He  did  not  at  once  begin,  and  the  in- 
terpreter said  : 

|  "  Mr.  President,  White  Bear  asks  time  to 

collect  his  thoughts." 
The  President  bowed,  and  another  smile 
?'went  round  at  the  plight  of  the  perturbed 
Indian,  but  did  not  appear  in  the  face  of 

Lincoln. 

Soon  White  Bear  rose  to  his  feet,  went  at 
it  again,  and  after  a  fashion  got  through 
with  what  he  wanted  to  say,  at  which  there 
was  a  murmur  of  applause. 

The  burden  of  their  speeches  was  the  same. 
J1,They  had  all  come  such  a  long  distance,  and 
so  quickly,  that  they  felt  as  if  they  were  birds. 
To  see  the  Great  Father  had  been  the  wish 
of  their  lives.  They  were  poor,  and  required 
help.  They  had  always  respected  their  trea- 
ties, and  were  the  friends  of  the  white  man. 
They  wanted  to  be  prosperous  and  rich  like 
their  white  brother.  Big  Wolf,  particularly, 
enlarged  on  this  theme.  He  said  he  would 
like  to  have  horses  and  carriages,  sausages 
such  as  he  ate  in  the  hotel  at  Washington, 
and  a  fine  wigwam—"  like  this,"  added  he, 
as  he  designated  the  highly  ornamented  apart-' 
ment  in  which  he  stood.  At  this,  the  Presi- 
dent could  not  restrain  the  desire  to  share  in 
the  general  smile. 

Red  Fox  was  the  attorney  and  orator  of  the 
delegation.  He  dwelt  on  the  gratification  he 
experienced  at  seeing  the  Great  Father.  It 
was  the  proudest  and  most  important  event 
of  his  existence.  Had  he  been  familiar  with 
the  Neapolitan  proverb,  "  See  Naples  and 
then  die, "he  would  doubtless  have  para- 
phrased it  to  suit  the  occasion.  There  was, 
however,  a  cloud  in  the  otherwise  clear  sky 
of  his  enjoyment.  He  had  an  apprehension 
that  when  he  returned  to  his  people  in  the 


Far  West  they  might  not  believe  that  he  had 
seen  the  Great  Father  and  talked  to  him 
face  to  face  as  it  was  his  great  privilege  to  do 
then  and  there.  Hence  he  would  like  to  re- 
turn to  his  people  laden  down  with  presents 
— 11  shining  all  over  like  a  looking  glass," — 
to  prove  to  them  the  friendly  relations  which 
existed  between  himself  and  the  Great 
Father. 

There  was  no  resisting  this,  and  there  w«s 
some  good-humored  laughing,  but  the  faces 
of  all  the  Indians  remained  serious  and  re- 
served. 

"  Mr.  President,"  said  the  interpreter,  u  the 
chiefs  would  be  glad  to  hear  you  talk." 

To  which  Lincoln  intimated  that  he  would 
endeavor  to  do  so. 

"My  red  brethren,"  said  Lincoln,  "  are 
anxious  to  be  prosperous  and  have  horses  and 
carriages  like  the  pale  faces.  I  propose  to 
tell  them  how  they  may  get  them." 

At  this  the  dusky  men  were  all  attention, 
and  manifested  their  satisfaction  by  the  usual 
Indian  guttural  sounds. 

"  The  plan  is  a  simple  one,"  said  the  Pres- 
ident, as  the  interpreter  turned  his  words  into 
the  tongue  of  the  red  men.  Their  curiosity 
was  fully  aroused.  Even  the  spectators  looked 
inquiringly  at  Lincoln,  to  know  how  he  was 
going  to  provide  horses  and  carriages  for 
those  who  thus  bluntly  asked  for  them. 

"You  all  have  land,"  said  Lincoln.  "  We 
will  furnish  you  with  agricultural  imple- 
ments, with  which  you  will  turn  up  the  soil, 
by  hand  if  you  have  not  the  means  to  buy  an 
ox ;  but  I  think  with  the  aid  which  you  re- 
ceive from  the  Government,  you  might  at 
least  purchase  one  ox  to  do  the  plowing  for 
several.  You  will  plant  corn,  wheat  and  po- 
tatoes, and  with  the  money  for  which  you 
will  sell  these  you  will  be  able  each  to  buy  an 
ox  for  himself  at  the  end  of  the  first  year. 
At  the  end  of  the  second  year,  you  will  each 
be  able  to  buy  perhaps  two  oxen  and  some 
sheep  and  pigs.  At  the  end  of  the  third,  you 
will  probably  be  in  a  condition  to  buy  a 
horse,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  you 
will  thus  be  the  possessor  of  horses  and  car- 
riages like  ourselves." 

This  plan  for  becoming  proprietor  of  horses 
and  carriages  was  not  relished,  for  it  meant 
work,  and  the  faces  of  the  Indians  bore  a 
disappointed  expression  as  the  President  un- 
folded it. 

"  I  do  not  know  any  other  way  to  get  these 
things,"  added  Lincoln.  M  It  is  the  plan  we 
have  pursued — at  least  those  of  us  who  have 
them.  You  cannot  pick  them  off  the  trees, 
and  they  do  not  fall  from  the  clouds." 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  respect  which  they 
owed  to  the  speaker  as  the  Great  Father,  it 
was  plain  that  they  would  have  exclaimed 
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against  his  words  with  the  untutored  energy 
of  their  Indian  nature.  As  he  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  that  nature,  having  served  as 
captain  in  the  Tippecanoe  war,  and  spent  his 
early  life  on  the  frontier,  a  suspicion  entered 
my  mind  that  he  was  blending  with  the  ad- 
vice a  little  chaffing.  To  change  the  subject 
and  restore  them  to  good  humor,  he  requested 
one  of  the  attendants  to  roll  up  a  large  globe 
of  the  world  which  stood  in  a  corner  on  a 
three-legged  support  on  wheels.  The  Presi- 
dent placed  his  hand  on  the  globe  and  turned 
it  round,  saying  : 

"  We  pale  faces  believe  that  the  world  is 
round,  like  this." 

At  this  point  Lincoln  caught  the  inquiring 
eyes  of  the  Indians  fastened  like  a  note  of  in- 
terrogation on  the  legs  of  the  globe. 

4<  Without  the  legs,"  continued  Lineoln,  in 
answer  to  the  mute  interrogation,  with  a 
twinkle  in  his  eye.  "  We  pale  faces  can  get 
into  a  big  canoe,  shoved  by  steam — here,  for 
instance,  at  Washington,  or  Baltimore  near 
% — go  round  the  world,  and  come  back  to 
the  place  from  which  we  started." 

With  due  respect  to  the  Great  Father, 
they  evidently  thought,  to  give  it  a  mild 
term,  that  he  was  given  to  exaggeration.  He 
started  off  again,  to  tell  about  the  North 
Pole,  the  torrid  zone,  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  United  States,  and  how  long  it  would 
take  a  man  to  walk  from  one  end  of  it  to  the 
other,  in  which  he  got  somewhat  entangled  ; 
then  seeing  a  well-known  man  of  science  on 
his  right,  Lincoln  placed  his  hand  on  his 
shoulder,  gently  urging  him  forward  to  a  po- 
sition in  front  of  the  Indians,  to  whom  he 
said  : 

"  But  here  is  one  of  our  learned  men,  who 
will  tell  you  all  about  it." 

Saying  this,  Lincoln  bowed  and  withdrew, 
and  the  savant,  taken  by  surprise,  endeav- 
ored to  extricate  himself  from  the  difficulty 
as  best  he  could,  by  continuing  the  theme 
where  the  President  left  off. 

One  sombre  event  followed  the  Indian  re- 
ception. Big  Wolf,  who  had  expressed  the 
desire  to  have  sausages  like  white  men,  satis- 
fied his  appetite  in  the  hotel  without  stint, 
and  it  was  this  product  of  our  civilization 
which  was  his  bane.  In  a  word,  sausage 
killed  him. — St.  Nicholas. 


ADDRESS  OF  JOHN  WELSH,  OF  PHILADELPHIA, 
DELIVERED  AT  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  CEN- 
TENNIAL EXPOSITION  ON  THE  10TH  INST. 

Fellow  citizens — In  this  closing  scene  of  the 
International  Exhibition,  I  may  well  give  ex- 
pression to  the  grateful  emotions  which  swell 
my  heart,  that  all  who  have  shared  in  the 
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labor  of  its  preparation  and  conduct,  in  yo 
approval  of  it,  meet  their  coveted  reward. 

The  predictions  of  evil  which  were  ma 
of  it — and  by  many  in  high  places — have  r 
been  realized.  The  nation  has  not  been  d 
honored.  The  good  name  of  its  people  h 
not  been  imperiled.  This  day  witnesses  th 
the  noble  purpose  of  its  projectors  has  be 
accomplished. 

It  has  hallowed  the  Centennial  year  by 
inspiration  of  the  past.    The  circumstam 
attendant  on  the  nation's  birth  have  been 
called.    The  patriotic  impulses  of  the  peorlf 
have  been  quickened.    Their  love  for  th 
country  has  been  strengthened. 

The  Exhibition  has  concentrated  hi 
specimens  of  the  varied  products  of  the  Unit 
States,  and  made  better  known  to  us  our  vj 
resources. 

It  has  brought  to  us  the  representatives  f 
many  nations,  men  skilled,  accomplished  a  1 
experienced,  and  they  have  brought  wi| 
them  stores  of  treasures  in  all  the  forms  givi 
to  them  by  long  practised  industry  and  al 
And  others  are  here  from  new  lands,  evl 
younger  than  our  own,  giving  full  promise! 
a  bright  and  glorious  future. 

It  has  placed  *side  by  side,  for  comparisol 
the  industries  ofHhe  world.  In  viewing  the! 
the  utilitarian  revels  in  the  realization  til 
man  is  striving  earnestly  to  make  all  thirl 
contribute  to  his  convenience  and  comfort,  t| 
philosopher  stands  in  awe  at  their  conte  | 
plation,  as  he  dwells  upon  the  cherish! 
thought  of  the  possible  unity  of  nations  ;  all 
he  who  looks  on  the  grandeur  of  the  sceii 
from  a  spiritual  standpoint,  is  filled  with  tl 
hope  that  the  day  is  near  "  when  the  gloryl 
the  Lord  shall  cover  the  earth  as  the  wat<| 
cover  the  sea." 

It  has  taught  us  in  what  others  excel,  a| 
excited  our  ambition  to  strive  to  equal  the| 

It  has  taught  others  that  our  first  cento! 
has  not  been  passed  in  idleness,  and  that,  | 
least  in  a  few  things,  we  are  already  in  tl 
advance. 

It  has  proved  to  them  and  to  us  that  1 1 
tional  prejudices  are  as  unprofitable  as  tfal 
are  unreasonable ;  that  they  are  hindraml 
to  progress  and  to  welfare,  and  that  the  al 
of  peace  are  most  favorable  for  advancing  tl 
condition,  the  power  and  the  true  greatness! 
a  nation. 

It  has  been  the  occasion  of  a  delightil 
union  among  the  representatives  of  many  i| 
tions,  marked  by  an  intelligent  appreciatil 
of  each  other,  rich  in  instruction  and  fruitJl 
in  friendships. 

It  has  placed  before  our  o^n  people,  as| 
school  for  their  instruction,  a  display — vil 
and  varied  beyond  precedent — comprising  tl 
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|,  adu3tries  of  the  world,  including  almost  every 
product  known  to  science  and  to  art. 
m  It  has  made  the  country  and  its  institu- 
diions  known  to  intelligent  representatives  of 
Ml  nations.  They  have  had  access  to  our 
th  tomes,  have  become  familiar  with  our  habits, 
XKiiave  studied  our  systems  of  education,  ob- 
erved  the  administration  of  our  laws,  and 
jvn[\\  hereafter  understand  why  the  United 
Bc  states  of  America  exerts  so  large  an  influence 
j  j  >n  other  nations,  and  consequently  the  great 
}p,ruth,  that  in  proportion  to  the  intelligence 
l,find  freedom  of  a  people  is  their  loyalty  to 

iheir  government, 
jj    It  has  concentrated  on  this  spot,  in  the 
jb  short  term  of  six  months,  8,000,000  of  visit- 
ors, who  have  enjoyed  all  its  rare  privileges 
without  a  disturbance^  any  personal  hind- 
rance from  violence,  or  even  rudeness. 
'  j  It  has  exhibited  the  American  people  in 
.  ;heir  true  character,  respectful  of  each  other's 
rights,  considerate  of  each  other's  conveni- 
ence, and  desirous  of  allowing  toothers  a  full 
^participation  in  their  enjoyment. 
e    It  has  afforded  an  opportunity  to  show  that 
the  administration  of  an  exhibition  on  a  grand 
scale  may  be  liberal  in  its  expenditure  with- 
out useless  extravagance  ;  that  its  laws  may 
5tbe  strictly  enforced  with  impartiality  and 
without  harshness ;  that  its  regulations  may 
Diecure  the  efficiency  of  its  departments  and 
"uniformity  in  their  action  ;  that  its  whole 
•r  course  has  been  free  from  financial  embarrass 
hlment  or  even  a  payment  deferred,  and  that, 
11  notwithstanding  every  part  of  its  machinery 
"was  in  constant  motion,  no  one  of  the  im- 
"  mense  throng  within  the  limits  of  the  Exhi- 
f  bition  was  sensible  of  its  restraint. 

It  has  shown  that  the  authorities  of  the 
great  city  in  which  the  Exhibition  has  been 
11  held  have  been  actuated  by  a  single  eye  to 
]l  the  promotion  of  the  public  convenience. 
1  That,  under  their  supervision,  facilities  of 
every  kind  have  been  provided,  property  has 
been  protected,  good  order  has  been  pre- 
served, unusual  health  has  prevailed,  and  ex- 
D  tortion  in  its  varied  forms  has  been  almost 
"  unknown.     These,  combined  with  the  un- 
c  limited  accommodations  for  visitors,  and  the 
!  hospitality  of  its  citizens,  are  in  beautiful 
harmony  with  the  purposes  of  the  Exhibi- 
1  tion.  Nor  has  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  been 
less  in  sympathy.    The  traditions  connected 
with  its  soil  are  its  priceless  heritage. 
(     The  International  Exhibition  is  to  be  re- 
r  garded  as  a  reverential  tribute  to  the  century 
which  has  just  expired.    That  century  has 
]  been  recalled.   Its  events  have  been  reviewed. 
^    Its  fruits  are  gathered.    Its  memories  are 
hallowed.    Let  us  enter  on  the  new  century 
with  a  renewed  devotion  to  our  country,  with 


the  highest  aims  for  its  honor,  and  for  the 
purity,  integrity  and  welfare  of  its  people. 

On  the   Exhibition   the  curtain  is  now 
about  to  fall.    When  it  has  fallen,  the  won- 
derful creation,  in  the  beauties  of  which  we 
have  so  long  been  reveling,  will  have  passed 
away.    Looking  round  upon  it  now,  while 
the  scene  still  glows  with  its  grandeur,  and 
our  senses  are  rejoicing  in  its  delights,  I  de- 
sire to  assure  all  who  have  contributed  to- 
wards its  production  that  there  is  at  least  one 
who  bears  in  grateful  remembrance  whatever 
they  have  done.    It  may  have  been  an  ham* 
ble  prayer,  the  earnings  of  hard  toil,  on; 
their  abundance,  or  the  devotion  of  year- 
intelligent  labor— it  matters  not.    The  little 
brooks  and  the  rivers  alike  make  up  th< 
mighty  ocean.    To  all — at  home  and  abi  ;< 
— who   have   helped   us   forward ;   to  thi 
sovereigns  and  governments  of  other  coun- 
tries who  have  countenanced  and  encourage; 
us  ;  to  their  representatives  who  have  worked 
so  nobly  in  our  cause;  to  the  exhibitors  i 
our  own  and  other  lands,  who  have  done 
more  than  can  be  expressed  ;  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  for  its  gen- 
erous and  timely  aid  ;  and  especially  to  th< 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
for  his  unwavering  support  and  encourage 
ment,  are  due  the  grateful  acknowledgments 
of  the  nation.    Would  that  I  were  authori 
to  make  such  acknowledgments  here,  or  thai 
my  own  had  the  value  in  them  to  make  th.  < 
acceptable  to  them  all,  from  the  humblest  to 
the  highest. 

And  now  to  my  fellow-laborers  of  the 
United  States  Centennial  Commission,  and 
of  my  more  immediate  associates  in  the 
Centennial  Board  of  Finance,  I  need  only 
say  that  our  work  has  its  place  in  the  annals 
of  the  nation.  If  the  memories  of  it  be 
pleasant  to  our  countrymen,  we  have  done 
well. 

When  we  reflect  that  life  is  so  full  of  ne- 
glected little  opportunities  to  improve  our- 
selves and  others,  we  shall  feel  that  there  is 
no  need  of  aspiring  after  great  occasions  to 
do  good. — L.  M.  Child. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  GUIDING  LIGHT. 
FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  UHLAND. 

In  the  dark  midnight,  on  the  pathless  sea, 
When  every  light  on  shipboard  long  has  been 
Extinguished,  and  no  star  shines  out  in  heaven, 
Still  on  the  deck  a  little  lamp  remained 
Alight,  well  shielded  from  the  stormy  wind, 
And,  shining  on  the  needle,  shows  to  him 
Who  rules  the  ship  which  way  her  pathway  lies. 
Even  such  a  light,  to  guide  through  storm  and  dark- 
ness, 

We  carry,  each  one,  shining  in  the  breast. 

Helen  Magill. 
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THE  JOY  OF  GRIEF. 

BY  JAMES  MONTGOMERY. 

This  poem,  to  which  reference  has  been  lately  made  in 
our  paper,  though  well  known,  will  have  an  interest  for  some 
of  our  readers  who  love  the  serious  and  graceful  lines  ot 
Montgomery. 

Sweet  the  hour  of  tribulation, 

When  the  heart  can  freely  sigh, 
And  the  tear  of  resignation 
Twinkles  in  the  mournful  eje. 

Have  you  felt  a  kind  emotion 

Tremble  through  your  troubled  breast, 

Soft  as  evening  o'er  the  ocean 

When  she  charms  the  waves  to  rest? 

Have  you  lost  a  friend  or  brother? 

Heard  a  father's  parting  breath  ? 
Gazed  upon  a  lifeless  mother 

Till  she  seemed  to  wake  from  death  ? 

Have  you  felt  a  spouse  expiring 
In  your  arms,  before  your  view? 

Watched  the  lovely  soul  retiring 
From  her  eyes,  that  broke  on  you  ? 

Did  not  grief  then  grow  romantic, 
Raving  on  remembered  bliss? 

Did  you  not,  with  fervor  frantic, 
Kiss  the  lips  that  felt  no  kiss? 

Yes ;  but  when  you  had  resigned  her 
Life  and  you  were  reconciled; 

Anna  left,  she  left  behind  her 
One,  one  dear,  one  only  child. 

But  before  the  green  moss  peeping, 
His  poor  mother's  grave  arrayed, 

In  that  grave  the  infant,  sleeping, 
On  the  mother's  lap  was  laid. 

Horror,  then,  your  heart  congealing, 
Chill'd  you  with  intense  despair. 

Can  you  call  to  mind  the  feeling? 
No  !  there  was  no  feeling  there. 

From  that  gloomy  trance  of  sorrow 
When  you  woke  to  pangs  unknown, 

How  unwelcome  was  the  morrow  ! 
For  it  rose  on  you  alone. 

Sunk  in  self-consuming  anguish, 
Can  the  poor  heart  always  ache  ? 

No  ;  the  tortured  nerve  will  languish, 
Or  the  strings  of  life  must  break. 

O'er  the  yielding  brow  of  sadness 
One  faint  smile  of  comfort  stole  ; 

One  soft  pang  of  tender  gladness 
Exquisitely  thrill'd  your  soul. 

While  the  wounds  of  woe  are  healing, 

While  the  heart  is  all  resigned  ; 
Tis  the  solemn  feast  of  feeling, 
'Tis  the  Sabbath  of  the  mind. 

Pensive  memory  then  retraces' 

Scenes  of  bliss  forever  fled, 
Lives  in  former  times  and  places, 

Holds  communion  with  the  dead. 

And  when  night's  prophetic  slumbers 
Rend  the  veil  to  mortal  eyes, 

From  their  tombs  the  sainted  numbers 
Of  our  lost  companions  rise. 

You  have  seen  a  friend,  a  brother, 
Heard  a  dear,  dead  father  speak; 

Proved  the  fondness  of  a  mother 
Felt  her  tears  upon  your  cheek. 


Dreams  of  love  your  grief  beguiling, 
You  have  clasped  a  consort's  charms, 

And  received  your  infant,  smiling. 
From  his  mother's  sacred  arms. 

Trembling,  pale  and  agonizing, 

While  you  mourn'd  the  vision  gone, 

Bright  the  morning-star  arising, 

Opened  heaven,  from  whence  it  shone. 

Thither  all  your  wishes  bending, 

Rose  in  ecstasy  sublime  ; 
Thither  all  your  hopes  ascending, 

Triumph'd  over  death  and  time. 

Thus  afflicted,  bruised  and  broken, 
Have  you  known  such  sweet  relief? 

Yes,  my  friend  ;  and  by  this  token 
You  have  felt  The  Joy  op  Grief. 


You  are  well  off  when  you  are  in  a  healtlr 
neighborhood,  with  enough  to  eat  and  dri] 
a  comfortable,  well  ventilated  apartment  [) 
sleep  in,  and  you  are  paying  all  your  expe 
es  and  laying  up  something — even  slowly 
for  a  rainy  day,  and,  in  addition  to  all  tl 
acquiring  knowledge  and  strengthening  ycfr 
character.    Young  men  whose  situations  coi 
bine  all  the  preceding  advantages  should 
very  cautious  about  exchanging  such  a  c 
tainty  unless  it  be  for  another  <;ertaintyj 
Happiness  does  not  depend  upon  great  weaii 
so  much  as  it  does  upon  independence  ai  I 
intellectual  and  moral  culture. 


HOME  STUDIES. 


The  society  to  promote  studies  at  home 
now  three  years  old,  and  its  short  life  is  f 
of  good  works.  Its  object  is  to  encours 
young  women  to  devote  a  part  of  every  d 
to  systematic  and  thorough  study;  and 
method  is  the  arrangement  of  courses  of  re> 
ing  and  study,  with  proper  directions  and  i 
vice,  and  the  yearly  distribution  of  certificaj 
of  progress  from  the  examiners  and  mai 
gers.  Student  members  must  be  at  least  m 
enteen  years  old,  they  must  pay  two  doll; 
annually  for  printing,  postage,  etc.,  and  tli 
are  expected  to  try  honestly  to  devote  a  c 
tain  time  to  their  work.  It  is  thus  a  pur< 
voluntary  association,  and  implies  a  sinc< 
interest  in  the  object.  Indeed,  there  is 
conceivable  reason  why  any  one  who  d< 
not  wish  to  share  the  advantages  of  tbe  soc 
ty  should  trouble  herself  to  join  it,  as  th( 
is  no  collateral  benefit  except  that  whi 
springs  from  hearty  co-operation.  WhoeT 
wishes  to  join  as  a  student  can  procure  a  p 
gramme  of  studies  from  Miss  Ticknor,  9  Pa 
street,  Boston  ;  and  having  selected  a  cou 
of  study,  she  receives  special  directions.  T 
term  of  study  and  correspondence  is  from  ( 
tober  1  to  June  1.  In  June  a  wholly  opti< 
al  written  examination  takes  place  in  Bost< 
and  students  are  invited  to  send  essays 
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Inglisb,  French  or  German,  on  subjects  of 
leir  own  choice. 

This,  as  Mr.  Higginson  truly  says,  is  merely 
rganized  aid  given  by  the  elder  and  more 
xperienced  to  the  younger  and  inexperienced, 
'he  results  are  very  gratifying.    During  the 
rgt  year  there  were  forty  five  student  mem- 
ers,  during  the  second   eighty  two;  and 
uring  the  last  year  there  were  298,  living  in 
62  places,  in  twenty  eight  States  and  Canada, 
nd  as  far  as  Florida  and  Louisiana.  Of 
ais  number,  sixty-seven  per  cent,  or  204 
tudents,  have  done  satisfactorily.  The  aver- 
ge  time  of  study  has  been  eight  hours 
reekly ,  the  largest  time,  about  five  hours 
aily ;  and  the  smallest,  two  hours  weekly. 
Ae  studies  have  been  history,  English  litera- 
ture, science,  art,  German  and  French.  The 
,t  ommittee  now  includes  members  from  Maine, 
)ei  Jew  York  and  New  Jersey,  as  well  as  from 
jy  lassachusetts ;  and  as  the  good  work  goes 
tjj  n  there  will  undoubtedly  be  other  chief  lo- 
.0.al  centres.    The  object  is  very  simple.  It  is 
,01aainly  judicious  council  for  those  who  really 
j  jesire  it,  and  a  more  sensible  and  useful  so- 
C(1iety  for  the  purpose  we  do  not  know. — Har- 
per's Magazine. 

a  -   

M      THE  CARNIVOROUS  PITCHER  PLANT. 

Early  in  March  the  new  leaves  of  the 
>itcher-plant  (Sarracenia  variolaris)  begin  to 
aake  their  appearance,  and  soon  after,  the 
8  arge  yellow  flower,  with  its  drooping  petals,  is 
finery  conspicuous  everywhere  on  the  damp  pine 
a)arrens  of  Florida.    It  is  one  of  the  most 
i'emarkable  of  all  our  insectivorous  plants, 
md  destroys  by  far  a  larger  number  of  insects 
a:han  any  carnivorous  plant  with  which  I  am- 
acquainted.     The  leaves  are  from  six  to 
^twelve  inches  in  length,  hollow  and  trumpet- 
shaped  ;  they  stand  very  erect,  and  the  open- 
eing  is  covered  by  a  rounded  arching  hood. 
i  Just  below  the  hood  the  leaf  is  spotted  with 
!  pure  white,  and  these  spots  are  surrounded  by 
(  bright  scarlet  veins.   The  inner  surface  of  the 
;  hood  is  lined  with  brilliant  colors ;  finely  re- 
ticulated veins  of  scarlet  run  over  a  yellowish 
ground.    A  broad  wing  extends  along  one 
side  of  the  leaf  from  the  base  to  the  opening 
at  the  summit ;  the  wing  is  bound  or  edged 
by  a  purplish  cord,  which  also  extends  around 
the  opening.    This  cord  or  edge  of  the  wing 
is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  features  of  the 
plant. 

From  observations  taken  on  the  ground 
where  the  plant  grew,  I  found  innumerable 
insects  were  attracted  to  them.  The  flaunting 
yellow  flower  may  lure  many  moths  and  but- 
tei  flies  to  the  plant,  but  the  flower  is  not  the 
attraction  after  they  reach  it.  This  cord  that 
runs  along  the  edge  of  the  wing  secretes  a 


sweet  fluid,  and  as  the  wing  reaches  to  the 
base  of  the  leaf,  insects  that  crawl  on  the 
ground  as  well  as  those  that  fly  are  attracted 
to  this  sweet  secretion.  I  noticed  on  some  of 
the  plants  a  line  of  small  ants  extending  from 
the  base  of  the  leaf  to  the  summit,  feeding  on 
the  secretion;  so  numerous  were  they  that 
they  crowded  each  other,  but  all  steadily 
advancing  to  the  opening,  down  which  they 
disapi  eared. 

All  persons  who  have  observed  ants  feeding 
have  probably  noticed  the  regular  order  in 
which  they  move  to  and  from  their  food.  The 
aphides  (plant-lice)  produce  a  sweet  secretion 
of  which  the  aunts  are  very  fond.  Linnaeus, 
with  his  fertile  imagination,  called  the  aphides 
the  ant's  cows.  The  ants  are  very  friendly 
toward  the  aphides,  for  they  supply  them  with 
abundant  food,  on  which  they  thrive.  Now 
if  we  observe  the  ants  feeding  on  this  secret  ion 
from  the  aphides,  we  can  also  see  that  they 
form  two  regular  lines,  the  hungry  ones  move- 
ing  up  the  stem  to  take  their  fcod,  and  the 
satisfied  ones  returning  down  the  stem  ;  and 
very  friendly  and  fraternal  they  seem,  never 
getting  in  each  others  way,  but  often  greeting 
one  another  as  they  meet,  putting  their  an- 
tennae together  as  if  communicating  some- 
thing, and  then  they  pass  on,  each  his  own 
way.  Mark  the  difference  when  the  ants  are 
found  feeding  on  the  sweet  secretion  of  Sar- 
racenia  variolaris ;  how  they  crowd  and  jostle 
one  another,  and  seem  wild  in  their  move- 
ments, and  all  are  advancing  in  one  Line  t 
wards  the  summit  of  the  leaf,  on  reaching 
which  they  disappear  down  the  wide  throat 
of  the  insatiable  Sarracenia.  No  return  line 
here. 

This  I  observed  on  the  pine  barrrens  where 
the  plants  grew.  I  now  took  a  large  supply 
of  leaves  to  my  study,  and  placed  them  in  an 
upright  position  in  vases  of  water,  to  keep 
them  fresh,  and  opened  the  windows  to  admit 
the  various  insects  that  are  swarming  in  the 
air  at  this  season.  Soon  the  room  was  well 
supplied  with  the  common  house  fly.  I  now 
returned  the  screens  to  the  windows,  and  sat 
down  to  watch  results.  A  number  of  flies 
were  soon  attracted  to  the  plants,  and  almost 
as  soon  as  they  tasted  the  secretion  they  acted 
strangely.  It  was  astonishing  to  see  how 
quickly  it  affected  them.  They  became  stupid, 
and  did  not  notice  my  hand  in  close  proxim- 
ity, and  they  paid  no  attention  to  gentle 
efforts  to  shake  them  from  the  leaf.  If  I 
touched  one,  it  would  fly  a  short  distance,  but 
invariably  it  returned  to  the  leaf,  and  very 
soon  was  buzzing  inside  of  the  tube,  trying 
to  walk  up  the  dry,  smooth  surface,  and  ever 
falling  back,  until  it  was  exhausted  and  still. 
It  was  no  U9e  to  liberate  them.  I  repeatedly 
took  a  leaf  and  turned  the  opening  downward, 
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and  gently  knocked  it  until  I  liberated  half 
a  dozen  or  more ;  but  they  were  soon  on  the 
leaves  again,  evidently  trying  to  straighten 
themselves.  They  would  pass  their  legs  over 
their  wings,  but  they  were  unsteady  on  their 
feet  and  seemed  to  be  intoxicated.  Every  fly 
that  I  liberated  eventually  returned  to  the 
open  mouth  and  walked  in,  as  if  fascinated 
by  some  spell. 

In  about  two  hours  the  room  was  cleared 
of  flies — all  lured  into  the  fatal  traps,  I  re- 
opened the  window  to  admit  more,  and  among 
the  flies  came  two  or  three  yellow  jackets, 
wasp-like  insects,  Thess  yellow  jackets  are 
very  fond  of  anything  sweet,  and  very  soon 
one  found  the  tempting  bait.  It  alighted 
upon  a  leaf  and  commenced  feeding,  about 
two-thirds  of  the  way  from  the  base.  It  seemed 
to  relish  the  food  highly,  and  ate  eagerly  and 
quietly  for  a  few  moments ;  but  soon  its  wings 
began  to  flutter,  and  it  proceeded  hurriedly 
and  wildly  along  the  line  of  sweet  until  it 
reached  the  opening.  Here  it  paused  a  mo  ■ 
ment  to  feed  along  the  cord  that  surrounds 
the  mouth  of  the  tube,  but  its  wings  were 
still  raised  and  fluttering.  In  a  little  more 
than  a  minute  from  the  time  it  alighted  it 
was  a  safe  prisoner  within,  buzzing  and  flut- 
tering and  stirring  up  the  imprisoned  flies. 
On  holding  the  leaf  up  to  the  light  I  could 
see  its  frantic  efforts  to  escape,  trying  to  climb 
the  smooth  surface,  but,  like  the  flies,  ever 
falling  back,  until  it  was  powerless  to  move. 
— Harper's  Magazine. 


Prayer  is  the  opposite  of  anxious  care, 
because  in  the  prayer  man  commits  the  care 
to  God. —  Okhausen. 


NOTICE  . 

The  Thirteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  stockhol 
ders  of  Swarthmore  College  will  be  held  at  Race 
Street  Meeting-house,  Philadelphia,  on  Third-day 
Twelfth  month  5th,  1876,  at  3  o'clock  P.  M. 

Isaac  H.  Clothier,  Clerk. 


ITEMS. 

The  Calcutta  correspondent  in  the  London  Times 
of  the  20th  inst.,  states  that  the  estimates  based  on 
official  returns  from  the  various  police  stations  give 
the  total  loss  of  life  by  the  cyclone,  which  passed 
through  Eastern  Bengal  on  the  31st  of  last  month 
at  215,000  in  three  districts,  and  it  is  probable  that 
even  this  estimate  is  too  small.  The  government  is 
taking  active  steps  for  the  relief  of  the  distressed 
population  of  the  district. 

The  official  compilation  of  the  record  of  admis 
sions  to  the  Centennial  Exhibition  shows  that  the 
total  number  of  cash  admissions  from  Fifth  month 
10th  to  Eleventh  month  10th,  inclusive,  were  8,004 
274.  The  free  admissions  were  1,906,692,  these 
representing  merely  the  admission  each  day  of 
some  12,000  persons  whose  presence  in  the  grounds 


was  indispensable,  namely  exhibitors  and  thei 
tendants,  employes,  firemen,  guards,  waiters, 
The  total  number  of  admissions  was  9,910,966. 
total  of  cash  receipts  at  the  gates  was  $3, £ 
724.49. 

Thb  Commerce  op  Philadelphia,  which  is  < 
stantly  expanding,  is  soon  to  be  augmented  by 
establishment  of  a  new  regular  line  of  steamers 
tween  this  city  and  Liverpool,  under  Wm.  Broc] 
management.    It  will  be  an  English  line,  the 
sels  employed  belonging   to  the  Mississippi 
Dominion  Steamship  Company  of  Liverpool, 
having  heretofore  plied   between  that  port 
Quebec,  Montreal,  Boston  and  Portland.    The  tl 
steamers,  Dominion,  Ontario  and  Quebec,  are  t( 
placed  on  the  Philadelphia  line,  the  pioneer  v< 
coming  out  from  Liverpool  in  time  to  start  onti 
return  voyage  on  the  5th  of  next  month. — P' 
Ledger. 

Cavendish  College  is  the  name  of  a  new  col 
founded  at  Cambridge  in  England,  and  now  in 
process  of  building.    The  expense  will  be  met 
company  of  eminent  scholars  and  noblemen,  at 
head  of  whom  is  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
college  will  give  a  first-class  education  to  a  sc^j 
what  younger  class,  and  at  a  considerably  che 
rate  than  the  other  colleges.    The  students 
have  all  the  privileges  of  the  other  university 
dents,  and  if  they  cannot  stay  for  their  degrees,  Jl 
have  certificates  of  their  proficiency.    It  is  interf 
to  be  a  sort  of  normal  school  to  provide  compe 
teachers  for  the  national  schools.    It  will  hav<  |io 
religious  test,  but  the  students  must  choose  anc 
tend  some  place  of  Sunday  worship. — Ex.  paper 

The  Servian  war  and  the  troubles  growing  oi 
the  "Eastern  Question"  threaten  to  end  in  at 
between  Turkey  and  Russia,  which  may  involve 
other  nations  of  Europe.  The  London  Post  of 
18th  instant  publishes  the  following  :  "We  bel 
it  probable  that  after  the  forthcoming  counci 
Constantinople,  the  Porte  will  accede  to  the  I 
lish  proposal  for  a  conference."  It  also  states 
"an  order  has  been  received  at  Woolwich  for 
000,000  cartridges,  to  be  ready  in  18  weeks, 
40,000  ammunition  boxes,  in  which  to  pack  ( 
ridges  for  transportation."  The  Times  of  the  ! 
says:  "This  morning  opens  so  fairly  that  we 
perhaps,  led  to  be  too  sanguine  in  holding 
peace  is  assured.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  w 
ten  persons,  all  representing  powers  deeply  in 
ested  in  keeping  peace,  meet  in  council  they 
not  maintain  peace  unbroken. 

The  project  of  a  short  railway  in  China,  tei 
twelve  miles  into  the  country,  was  noticed  si 
time  ago  in  our  Items.  It  appears  the  ground 
purchased  for  an  ordinary  driving  road  for  com 
vehicles,  and  the  Chinese  authorities  are  taking  s 
to  prevent  the  building  of  the  little  narrow-gi 
railway.  It  has  been  thought  that  the  objec 
made  is  from  ignorance  and  dislike  to  all  inn 
tions.  But  it  is  probable  that  the  objections  of 
Chinese  have  a  more  definite  motive.  A  corres] 
dent  of  the  London  Times  remarks,  "  the  fat 
India  is  a  nightmare  which  is  constantly  haun 
them,  and  to  avoid  a  similar  absorption  is  the 
ing  motive  of  their  policy."  Seen  from  this  sti 
point,  the  appearance  of  English  engineers  raea 
ing  out  the  land  would  seem  to  them  to  be  but 
foreshadowing  of  the  arrival  of  English  gover 
and  viceroys.  They  prefer  to  delay  the  buildin 
railways  until  native  engineers  shall  be  fc 
equal  to  the  task  of  constructing  them  with  ft 
furnished  by  Chinese  capital. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
RELIGIOUS  FREEDOM. 

Those  whom  the  truth  has  liberated  are 
Iways  willing  to  extend  to  others  the  same 
rivileges  which  they  claim  for  themselves. 
Caving  come  to  realize,  in  their  individual 
sperience,  the  fulfilling  of  the  first  and 
jcond  commandments,  as  explained  by  the 
lessed  Jesu3,  to  love  God  above  all  and  their 
eighbor  as  themselves,  they  are  always 
atchful,  lest  they  violate  them  by  circum- 
iribing  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
ther  minds,  and  denying  them  the  privilege 
D  f  bearing  witness  to  the  truth,  as  it  has  been 
nfolded  to  them. 

Friends,  from  the  beginning,  have  been 
iie  advocates  and  promoters  of  religious  free- 
om,  and  many,  in  the  primitive  days  of  the 
iciety,  spent  years  in  filthy  dungeons,  and 
siiany  suffered  martyrdom  for  the  sake  of 
mis  God-given  right.    Hence  they  should  be 
"  ie  last  people  in  the  world  to  circumscribe 
Jie  religious   privileges   of  others,  or  by 
ildness  or  criticism  stay  the  little  bubblings 
it|p  of  the  divine  life  within  them.  Charity, 
ideed,  would  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that 
one  would  knowingly  extinguish  this  spark 
If  the  divine  in  other  hearts.    But,  knowing 
)  a  certainty  that  our  own  hearts  have  been 
'rjmched  with  a  live  coal  from  the  heavenly 
ltar,  and  not  duly  considering   that  the 
ducation  and  surroundings  of  our  brother 
f1ave  been  different  from  our  own,  we  are 
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disposed  to  condemn  if  his  duties  conflict 
with  ours,  and  are  ready,  like  the  disciples  of 
Jesus,  to  call  down  fire  from  heaven  to  con- 
sume him,  because  he  walks  not  with  us  ; 
but  the  language  of  the  Anointed  of  the 
Father  comes  down  to  us  through  the  cen- 
turies, those  who  are  not  against  me  are  for 
me;  I  came  not  to  judge  the  world,  but  to 
save  it. 

Since  a  measure  or  manifestation  of  divine 
grace  has  been  given  to  every  man  to  profit 
with,  and  as  each  individual  is  concerned  to 
the  best  of  his  abilities  to  use  this  talent,  a 
growth  is  experienced,  and  as  he  continues  to 
abide  in  the  heavenly  vine,  the  love  of  God 
is  shed  abroad  in  the  heart,  and  desires  are 
awakened  that  others,  who  yet  appear  to  be 
in  the  bond  of  iniquity,  may  come  to  taste  of 
the  good  Father's  love ;  hence,  private  or  pub- 
lic testimony  is  the  legitimate  out  growth  of 
faithfulness  to  the  manifold  gifts  of  God. 
The  ministry  in  the  Christian  church  is, 
therefore,  the  overflowing  of  the  vessel  pre- 
pared and  filled  of  the  Father — the  ripe  fruit 
of  obedience  to  the  first  commandment,  the 
loving  of  Gxl  above  all,  and  the  outflowing 
of  this  love  toward  man  in  the  inviting  lan- 
guage, "  Com3  up  higher."  Th'se,  with  the 
apostles  Peter  and  John,  cannot  but  testifj 
of  what  they  have  seeu  and  heard. 

In  the  Apostolic  church  there  was  no  sepa- 
rate order  or  class  set  apart  for  the  ministry, 
but  all  who  were  called  of  G3d  became 
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preachers  of  righteousness.  On  the  memora- 
ble day  of  Pentecost  the  Holy  Ghost  fell 
upon  all  the  disciples  individually,  and  all 
spake  with  other  tongues,  as  the  spirit  gave 
utterance.  So  the  rise  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  may 
justly  be  considered  as  a  revival  of  primitive 
Christianity  in  this  respect.  They  recog- 
nized no  other  qualification  for  the  ministry 
than  the  Light  of  Christ  in  the  soul,  and  the 
sincere  conviction  on  the  part  of  the  indi- 
vidual, that  he  was  required  to  bear  witness 
unto  the  truth.  Not  only  the  established 
church,  but  all  dissenters  except  Friends, 
stood  on  different  ground ;  hence  Isaac  Pen- 
nington truly  said,  "The  religion  that  God 
has  taught  us,  or  has  led  us  into,  differs  from 
all  other  religions  in  the  world  beside." 
Having  made  the  platform  of  the  ministry 
so  broad,  it  was  natural  that  troubles  should 
arise,  but  as  they  were  willing  to  abide  in  the 
Holy  Head,  "  Peace,  be  still,"  brought  the 
disturbing  elements  to  rest,  and  their  little 
bark  floated  peacefully  on.  So  will  it  be 
sufficient  for  us  to  day. 

No  need  of  narrowing  the  platform,  no 
need,  as  one  branch  of  Orthodox  Friends 
have  done,  of  forming  a  series  of  questions, 
to  put  to  those  who  may  feel  themselves 
called  to  the  ministry,  that  their  qualification 
may  be  tested.  Let  their  own  works  praise 
or  dishonor  them  in  the  gates.  By  their 
fruits  let  them  be  known. 

Though,  as  a  religious  body,  we  have  those 
among  us  wbo  are  specially  recognized  and 
recorded  as  ministers,  yet  their  right  to  speak 
in  our  meetings  for  public  worship  is  not 
greater  than  any  other  member  of  our 
SDciety,  however  humble,  if  he  feel  moved 
by  the  divine  spirit  to  give  forth  a  word  of 
exhortation.  The  same  may  be  said  of  those 
not  in  membership  with  us,  if,  through  the 
love  of  God,  they  are  constrained  to  open 
their  mouths  in  our  assemblies ;  for  our  his- 
tory abundantly  proves  that  many,  who 
&fterwaids  became  able  messengers  of  the 
gospel  among  us,  commenced  speaking  in  our 
assemblies  before  they  became  members.  No 
rightly  concerned  mind  should  be  compelled 
to  carry  its  burden,  whether  a  member  or 
otherwise,  because  this  enlarged  freedom  is 
abused  by  others.  There  is  a  gospel  mode 
of  treating  with  those  whose  communications 
are  burdensome  to  the  body,  and  if  this  fail 
we  must  patiently  suffer  and  abide  the 
Father's  time ;  and  not,  like  poor  impulsive 
Peter,  draw  our  swords,  and  show  more  of  a 
disposition  to  fight  for  our  Master  than  to 
suffer  with  Him.  Let,  then,  all  who  appear 
vocally  in  our  religious  meetings  be  patiently 
listened  to  and  kindly  treated — let  the  fathers 
and  mothers  in  Israel  attend  to  and  water 


the  little  buddings  of  the  ministry,  and 
good  Father  will  send  forth  laborers  abul 
antly  into  His  vineyard,  and  the  border*] 
our  Zion  will  be  enlarged. 

Having  begun  in  the  spirit  it  is  desinl 
that  we  go  not  back  to  the  flesh,  and  in 
creaturely  wisdom  institute  doctrinal  tests! 
in  any  way  abridge  that  blessed  freed 
which  the  Truth  gives  to  all  its  votaries. 

W.  M.  Wa^ 

Fulton,  Eleventh  mo.  20th,  1876. 


rites,  usages,  customs,  processions, 
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announcements  and  articles.  Persons 
longing  to  the  dissenting  sects  must  notifj 
authorities  before  opening  temples  and  ct 
teries,  and  give  the  names  of  their  direc 
and  pastors.  Notice  should  be  given  to 
authorities  within  fifteen  days  of  the  exist  j|q 
of  temples  and  cemeteries  actually  open, 
schools  are  independent  of  the  templei 
their  legal  relations ;  but  their  directors  lM 
be  Spaniards,  endowed  with  aeademic  ti m 
Meetings  in  the  cemeteries  and  temples  i 
inviolable;  but  those  which  take  place  in  in 
schools  are  not,  but  are  subject  to  the  d:>  ~ 
intervention  of  the  government.  0 
meetings  not  authorized  by  the  governn 
will,  upon  written  demand,  be  dissolveclb; 
force.'' 

The  whole  number  of  Protestants  in  S  iij 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
SPANISH  INTOLERANCE. 

The  determined  efforts  of  Catholic  Spai 
rid  herself  of  Protestantism,  recalls  the  fi 
intolerance  of  the  by-gone  times,  and  wc 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  spirit  of  true  ci 
zation,  which  is  the  spirit  of  liberty,  is 
yet  fully  awakened  in  this  interesting  lan 
The  toleration  clause  of  the  new  Spai 
constitution  has  been  so  interpreted  thaflfc 
gives  very  little  liberty  to  Protestants, 
says :  "  Without  doubt,  although  those 
other  religions  than  the  Roman  Cath 
may  worship  in  their  own  way,  so  longpjv,, 
they  do  not  outrage  public  decency  or  CY 
tian  morality,  yet  no  manifestations  or  c 
monies  will  be  allowed  save  those  of 
Mother  Church." 

Recently,  the  government  issued  an  oi 
that  "All  native  and  foreign  Protestant  cl 
els,  Bible  societies  and  schools  must  imm 
ately  remove  all  external  signs,  placards 
inscriptions  indicating  their  faith."  A; 
what  might  be  regarded  as  "  public  man 
tations  "  forbidden  by  law  we  have  this  ch 
from  an  official  circular  published  in  T<|4) 
month 

"The  government  will  consider  as  pn 
manifestations  all  acts  committed  on  the  j 
lie  highway  or  on  the  outer  walls  of  the  j 
pies  and  cemeteries  exhibiting  ceremoi 
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s  estimated  not  to  exceed  120,000  in  1874; 
id  this  in  a  population  of  near  17,000,000 
a  rather  small  proportion.    But  this  body 
*  dissenters  from  the  national  faith  are  ac- 
ve  and  progressive.    They  have  eighty  five 
ible  depots,  and  have  put  in  circulation  42,- 
)0  Bibles,  35,000  New  Testaments,  50,000 
>rtions  of  Scripture  and  1,300,000  tracts ; 
^  id  they"have  churches  and  schools  in  many 
the  cities  and  towns  of  Spain. 
Roman  Catholic  Spain  has  made  much 
lucational  progress  of  latter  years.  Says 
te  Centennial  writer  of  the  Ledger :  "It  is 
id  that  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  only 
Jiout  one-eighth  of  the  population  was  able 
read  and  one  fifteenth  to  write,  but  since 
tat  time  the  government  has  extended  the 
eans  of  education,  and  in  1867  there  were 
3,362  public  schools,  with  nearly  a  million 
%d  a  half  of  pupils.    In  1872  the  middle 
UJhools  consisted  of  50  provincial  and  13 
"  unicipal  institutes,  besides  several  private 
jademies,  with  an  aggregate  attendance  of 
30ut  26,000.  There  are  10  universities,  with 
average  attendance  for  each  of  about 
200  pupils.    Only  about  half  of  them,  how- 
'rer,  have  more  than  two  faculties.  There 
rJpe  also  technical  schools  and  institutions  for 
le  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind." 
So  it  appears  that  the  present  government 
°f  not  indifferent  to  the  instruction  of  the 
c"sople,  but  intends,  resolutely,  to  guard  them 
jffi(  om  the  spirit  of  free  inquiry  which  is  gen- 
erated by  full  religious  liberty.         S.  R. 
As  *  

^•1  EPISTLE  FROM  ILLINOIS  YEARLY  MEETING. 

We  find  space  for  this  epistle,  addressed  by 
Tellinois  Friends  to  the  late  Yearly  Meeting 
If  Indiana.  It  has  peculiar  interest  as  being 
puie  greeting  of  child  to  parent,  the  new 
pearly  Meeting  being  the  outgrowth  of  the 
it  Id: 

From  Illinois  Yearly  Meeting  of  Women 
friends,  held  at  Mt.  Palatine,  by  adjourn- 
lents  from  the  11th  of  Ninth  month,  1876, 
3  the  14th  of  the  same,  inclusive  : 
ro  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting  to  be  held  at 

Waynesville,  Ohio  : 
)ear  Sisters  : — We  are  again  permitted  to 
ddress  you  in  our  new  capacity  of  Yearly 
leeting,  and  to  send  forth  greetings  of  our 
ffltove.  Although  severed  branches  from  the 
parent  vines,  we  yet  feel  the  quick  throb  and 
low  of  living  love  toward  those  with  whom 
ve  formerly  labored.  We  have  the  company 
f  our  distant  sisters,  and  a  number  of  our 
ministering  ones,  who  have  been  enabled  to 
land  forth  rich  viands  for  our  hungry  hearts 
o  feed  upon,  seeming  to  bhss,  as  well  as  to 
eceive  the  blessing.  And  for  their  obedience 
o  the  divine  Teacher,  our  hearts  are  made  to 
•verflow  with  gratitude.    We  feel  that  our 


mingliog  together  in  a  Yearly  Meeting 
capacity  has  been  blessed  ;  so  many  have 
the  advantages  of  society,  who  were  deprived 
of  them  when  connected  with  the  far  distant 
bodies.  Many  of  us  had  for  years  been  isola- 
ted ;  scattered  over  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land,  and  when,  in  the  providence  of 
God,  the  time  arrived  for  a  new  centre  to  be 
formed,  we  came  and  M  were  with  one  accord 
in  one  place,"  and  we  have  felt  ourselves 
drawn  together  with  cords  of  the  Father's 
love  into  one  household  ;  all  desiring  to  be 
laborers  in  the  cause  of  righteousness.  There 
are  still  many  scattered  over  this  vast  west- 
ern country,  descendants  of  Friends,  who  are 
hungering  and  thirsting  for  the  truth,  and 
we  crave  that  the  Father,  in  His  adorable 
love,  may  in  His  own  good  time  send  quali- 
fied servants  to  carry  the  glad  tidings  to 
these.  And  may  we  with  you,  who  enjoy 
this  social  intercourse  with  kindred  spirits, 
and  are  favored  to  receive  the  messages  from 
the  Lord's  anointed,  so  shape  our  lives  that 
we,  at  least,  may  not  be  stumbling  blocks  in 
the  paths  of  honest  seekers. 

When  we  look  around  this  favored  land, 
and  see  those  who  should  be  the  father's  hope 
and  the  mother's  stay,  slain  by  the  demon 
Intemperance,  do  we  not  feel  that  there  is  yet 
work  for  our  hands  to  do  ?  But,  dear  sisters, 
we  mourn  not  as  those  without  hope,  for  we 
believe  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  is  abroad  in  the 
land,  and  though  many  evils  are  apparent, 
yet  many  souls  are  quickened,  and  the  work 
of  reformation  goes  slowly  but  surely  on.  In 
the  signs  of  the  times  we  now  see  the  hope 
that  the  nation  is  awakening  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  iniquity  of  war,  and  at  no  distant  day 
may  we  not  expect  that  this  remnant  of 
barbarism,  with  its  attendant  evils,  will  be- 
come a  thing  of  the  past?  Our  hearts  are 
drawn  out  in  sympathy  with  the  oppressed  of 
all  colors,  but  we  hope  that  though  the  clouds 
gather,  the  sun  of  righteousness  will  yet 
dispel  them  and  justice  will  eventually  be 
done  to  the  oppressed  and  down-trodden. 
Our  hearts  have  been  made  glad  that  our 
society  is  awakened  to  the  importance  of 
First-day  schools,  as  a  means  of  drawing  to- 
gether the  old  and  the  young;  all  inquirers 
and  all  learners  in  the  school  of  Christ.  The 
Annual  Conference,  held  between  the  sessions 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  was  particularly  in- 
teresting and  encouraging. 

The  Committee  on  Education  and  Indian 
Affairs  gave  satisfactory  reports  of  their  pro- 
ceedings. 

And  now,  sisters,  with  hearts  filled  with 
tender  love,  we  bid  you  farewell. 

Signed  on  behalf  and  by  direction  of  the 
meeting  aforesaid,  by 

Caroline  Lukens,  Clerk. 
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THE  ABIDING  TEACHER. 

From  the  Friend  (London)  of  Eleventh 
month  1st,  we  take  this  remarkably  clear  and 
liberal  exposition  of  a  great  religious  truth. 
It  is  from  the  pen  of  Henry  Allon,  Minister 
of  Union  Chapel,  Islington,  London. 

Is,  then,  every  man  to  form  his  own  per- 
sonal judgments  of  the  things  of  God,  and  to 
act  upon  them  ?  If  so,  will  there  not  be  as 
many  judgments  as  there  are  men?  The 
only,  the  unhesitating  answer  must  be,  Yes. 
Whoever  the  teacher  may  be,  truth — reli- 
gious truth — cannot  be  taught  save  as  it  is  in- 
dividually apprehended  and  received.  Intel- 
ligence and  will  and  sympathy  are  as  essential 
to  receive  as  to  impart.  Even  though  I  re- 
ceive the  dictum  of  an  infallible  Church,  or 
an  infallible  Pope,  I  must  at  some  stage  of 
the  process,  and  by  an  act  of  personal  and 
private  judgment,  determine  so  to  do.  I 
must  for  myself  decide  which  is  the  true 
teacher — Scripture,  Church  or  Pope.  Even 
when  I  have  accepted  the  infallible  Church, 
exercises  of  private  judgment  are  still  imper- 
ative ;  for  within  its  boundaries  I  find  Father 
contradicting  Father,  Council  reversing  the 
proceedings  of  Council,  Pope  anathematising 
Pope.  "  To  prove  all  things,  and  hold  fast 
that  which  is  good,"  is  my  inalienable  pre- 
rogative and  responsibility  as  a  moral  being. 
Of  course  I  shall  seek  guidance  from  those 
who  are  informed  where  I  am  ignorant,  just 
as  I  should  in  the  study  of  any  other  science ; 
else  instead  of  intelligent  faith  I  should  sur- 
render myself  to  foolish  fanaticism;  but  I 
must  receive  their  teaching  as  evidence  that 
is  to  convince  me,  not  as  a  dictum  to  which  I 
am  to  submit  myself.  Above  all,  I  shall  ask 
the  teaching  of  the  Divine  Indweller.  It  is 
a  responsibility  which  I  cannot  evade.  It  is 
a  necessary  condition  of  all  moral  life  and  pro- 
bation ;  it  is  that  which  makes  me  a  man. 
"What  is  it,  but  a  weak  and  unmanly  shrink- 
ing from  the  burden  and  struggle  of  this  re- 
sponsibility, which  leads  so  many  to  seek 
vicarious  faith  and  direction  in  creeds  and 
rubrics,  in  infallible  Churches  and  infallible 
Popes?  It  is  a  cowardly  and  guilty  thing, 
an  attempted  abnegation  of  intellectual  and 
moral  manhood.  The  wisdom  of  the  wise  by 
all  means ;  but  what  a  huge  assumption  it  is, 
and  how  signally  contradicted  by  lacts  that 
this  is  the  qualification  or  prerogative  of  offi- 
cial priests  !  Even  the  leirned  may  seek 
wisdom  of  the  religious  life  of  the  most  igno- 
rant. The  true  spiritual  guides  of  our  life 
are  often  found  in  obscure  places.  The 
Churches  are  full  of  men  of  lowly  station  and 
of  illiterate  minds,  who  through  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Divine  Spirit  have  attained  to 
pre-eminence  of  spiritual  wisdom,  wisdom  of 
spiritual  principles,  wisdom  of  religious  prac- 


tical life.    Ignorant  they  may  be  of  theolo^ 
they  are  yet  wise  in  holy  conduct  and  servi 
No!    Any  human  infallibility,  whether 
Church  or  Pope,  that  should  authoritativ 
formulate  for  us  God's  truth,  so  as  to  absol 
us  from  exercises  of  our  own  reason  and 
ligious  feeling,  were  not  only  of  all  thii 
most  emasculating  to  our  manhood,  it  w 
to  depose  from  His  special  office  and  wc 
the  indwelling  Spirit  of  Truth.  Whence 
follows  that  the  living  guidance  of  the  S^ 
of  Truth  is  not  exhaused  in  the  formation 
Church  creeds,  whether  of  the  fourth  centi 
or  of  the  sixteenth.    Creeds  are  a  provis 
for  making  all  men  think  alike.    But  if 
attempt  to  make  men  of  the  nineteenth  c 
tury  think  about  theological  things  exac 
as  the  Nicene  Fathers  did,  or  as  Crane 
did,  or  Calvin,  or  Wesley,  do  we  not  li 
the  Spirit  of  Truth  to  the  measure  of  li 
which  He  bestowed  upon  them?  If 
Spirit  of  Truth  dwells  also  in  us,  guiding 
into  all  truth,  is  He  to  be  limited  in  ] 
teachings  to  the  boundaries  and  forms 
their  thought?    Am  I  to  say,  "He  is 
Divine  Teacher,  but  the  result  of  His  tea 
ing  must  be  that  my  thinking  shall  be  exac 
like  the  thinking  of  the  creeds.  Thus 
His  teaching  may  go,  but  no  farther  ?" 
not  men  who  subscribe  to  creeds  as  the 
cepted  form  and  limit  of  their  beliefs,  there 
exclude  all  further  teachings  of  God's  Spb 
What  assurance  have  we  that  the  creed  m 
ers  apprehend  the  exact  truth,  much  less 
the  truth,  of  the  Divine  Teacher  ?    Can  it 
a  reverence  to  the  Divine  Teacher  to  tell  B 
that  His  highest  possible  inspiration  is 
Nicene  Creed  or  the  Thirty -nine  Artie] 
Is  it  not  a  close  approximation  to  a 
against  the  Holy  Ghost?    God's  Spirit  r 
have  more  to  teach  me  than  all  the  Fatr 
knew.    It  is  not  for  me  to  keep  His  teach 
in  a  certain  line  of  ecclesiastical  traditions 
within  specified  forms ;  that  is  the  respo 
bility  of  the  teacher,  not  of  the  pupil, 
responsibility  is  to  maintain  a  clear  eye  i 
a  ready  heart  to  receive  whatever  He  r 
teach.    As  forms  and  restrictions  of  be 
creeds  are  simply  anachronisms  and  1 
drances — antique  moulds  for  living  men,  r 
for  the  living  Spirit  Himself.    Creeds  h 
their  place  in  Church  history,  and  mark 
stages  of  its  development ;  they  have  no  le 
imate  place  in  controlling  present  life.  1 
same  principles  apply  to  Church  litur^fe 
whether  imposed  by  Acts  of  Parliament  I 
by  rigorous  synods.    Is  the  praying  insp 
tion  of  the  Spirit  limited  to  the  forms  wl  ft 
He  taught  Chrysostom,  or  B3rnard,  or  Gp 
raer?    Is  a  Church  to  say,  "The  Di\ 
Teacher  cannot  further  enrich  our  devoti 
He  exhausted  Himself  in  the  liturgical  ca 
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liich  our  forefathers  adopted.  We  have  ac- 
jated  that  as  a  measure  of  public  prayer  for 
er."  Can  anything  be  conceived  more 
©sumptuous,  irreverent  or  injurious  ?  Ex- 
taporary  prayer  may  lack  the  literary  ex- 
ilences,  the  august  stateliness,  the  devo- 
♦nal  beauty,  of  liturgical  forms,  but  it  has 
!)re  than  a  compensation,  in  that  it  is  the 
mediate  inspiration  of  living  souls.  It  is 
ither  the  prayer  of  dead  men,  nor  a  past 
spiratson  of  the  Spirit.  It  may  be  homely, 
t  it  is  the  expression  of  a  present  living  ex- 
igence, it  is  an  immediate  teaching  of  the 
Kit  of  Truth  that  dwelleth  in  the  man. 
iall  a  Church  presume  to  ordain  that  the 
(irit  shall  never  inspire  another  prayer  for 
Hblie  worship?  Use  the  past  by  all  means, 
nt  not  so  as  to  forbid  the  inspirations  of  the 
nesent.  Past  prayers  may  be  useful,  as 
gist  hymns  are,  but  both  in  prayers  and  in 
tjmns  we  should  be  prepared  to  welcome 
ery  fresh  inspiration  of  the  living  Spirit. 


j       SCIENCE  AND  RELIGIOUS  FAITH. 

II  This,  then,  I  apprehend,  is  the  proper 
clrk  of  the  college — to  appreciate  and  meas- 
3  and  undistrustfully  accept  and  commend 
I  gigantic  strides  which  Physical  science  is 
i  nking  in  our  day,  yet  be  not  swept  away  by 
ipm;  to  lend  an  attentive  and  unprejudiced 
||  to  the  bold  speculations  of  our  Darwins 
II  Huxleys,  wherein  they  seem  almost  to  lay 
j  3onfident  finger  on  the  very  heart  of  the 
Uat  mysteries  of  life,  without  fear  that  they 
li  ever  evict  God  from  His  universe,  or  re- 
lict him  to  some  obscure  corner  thereof;  to 
ilislcome  all  that  is  true  and  beneficent  in  the 
petuous  currents  of  modern  thought,  but 
ii jt  exaggerate  their  breadth  and  depth,  nor 
h i3epfc  their  direction  as  authoritative  and 
h  |al ;  to  proffer  a  genial  and  gracious  hospi- 
s,  ity  to  whatever  is  nobly  new,  yet  hold  fast 
oid  from  time  to  time  assert  the  grand  old 
liiths  which|are  grounded  in  the  nature  of  Man 
fid  His  relations  to  the  universe,  in  the  firm 
h  urance  that  no  discoveries  in  science,  no 
elvances  in  human  knowledge,  can  ever  in- 
tilidate  or  ever  belittle  the  Golden  Rule,  and 
n  conclusion  of  philosophy  ever  equal  in 
Importance  that  simple  affirmation  of  the  un- 
;  lght  Judean  peasant  who  long  ago  per- 
iled and  proclaimed  that  God  is  love.,, — 
]  om  an  Address  by  Horace  Greeley. 
rg   —  ■ 

11  THE  HOME. 

p 

fl)"When  the  evening  lamp3  are  lighted," 
yjs  an  exchange,  the  children  now  gather 
!,  th  school  books  around  the  table  to  con 
ti(e  morrow's  lesson.  To  many  of  them  the 
m  sks  assigned  seem  dreary  and  hopeless ; 


definitions  are  hard  to  remember,  the  geogra- 
phy lesson  is  difficult  to  comprehend,  and 
won't  stay  fixed  in  the  mind  ;  history  is  dull 
and  dead,  arithmetic  a  hopeless  tangle  of 
figures,  and  grammar  more  puzzling  than  any 
possible  conundrum.  The  little  folk  need 
help;  they  need  cheer  and  encouragement; 
and  who  should  be  so  ready,  so  willing,  so 
able  to  give  it  as  the  parent?  Even  if  the 
parent's  education  is  imperfect,  he  will  bring 
to  the  comprehension  of  the  lesson  in  hand  a 
wider  range  of  knowledge  and  a  broader 
manner  of  looking  at  things  than  the  child 
can  do,  and  thus  greatly  aid  in  the  clear  com- 
prehension of  the  lesson  to  be  learned. 

Everybody  almost  has  looked  through  a 
stereoscope,  and  been  delighted  to  see  how 
each  part  of  the  landscape  or  figure  in  the 
picture  exhibited  stands  out  from  the  flat 
surface.  This  effect  is  produced  by  taking 
two  photographs  of  the  same  scene  from 
standpoints  a  few  feet  apart,  and  by  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  two  lenses  of  the  stereoscope, 
throwing  the  two  views  into  one.  How  pre- 
cisely this  is  done  in  the  child's  mind  with 
respect  to  the  lesson  when  the  parent  and  the 
teacher  supplement  each  other  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  child.  Looking  through  the 
parent's  eyes  at  the  lesson,  and  through  the 
teacher's  eyes  at  the  lesson,  the  pupil  sees  it 
from  two  different  view  points  and  all  its 
features  are  thrown  out,  so  to  speak,  and 
become  salient  points  which  he  can  grasp 
with  his  apprehension  and  retain  in  hu 
memory. 

There  is  a  routine  way  of  thinking  and  of 
memorizing  and  of  getting  at  their  studies 
that  children  are  very  apt  to  fall  into  unless 
energetic  means  are  taken  to  prevent  it.  In 
a  great  many  things  routine  is  admirable,  but 
when  carried  to  extremes  it  is  death  to  free 
thought  and  original  investigation  ;  and  edu- 
cation, whatever  else  it  means,  does  not  mean 
compelling  the  fifty  or  a  hundred  minds  that 
daily  assemble  in  one  school-room  to  move  in 
the  same  intellectual  path.  The  freedom  of 
mental  movement  so  desirable  in  all  mental 
labor  will  be  greatly  promoted  by  these 
studies  at  home  with  the  sympathetic  parent. 
Another  great  advantage  will  be  that  intel- 
lectual sympathies  will  knit  together  the 
parent  and  child  and  indefinitely  delay  that 
growing  away  from  each  other,  which  i9 
equally  injurious  to  both.  That  father  who 
keeps  the  range  of  his  boy's  mind,  who  knows 
what  occupies  his  thoughts  ami  stimulates  his 
activities,  kindles  hopes  and  rouses  his  ambi- 
tions, perpetually  renews  his  own  youth  in 
that  of  his  son,  and  may  be  able  to  supple- 
ment youthful  ardor  and  experience  with  the 
moderation  of  age  and  the  results  of  observa- 
|  tion  and  mature  thought.  There  is  no  orphan- 
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age  more  bitter  or  more  hopeless  than  that 
suffered  by  many  a  sensitive  child  who  feels 
that  between  it  and  its  parent  mere  physical 
tie  is  the  only  tie  that  unites  them.  So  far  as 
is  possible  the  parent's  mind  should  be  free 
pasture  ground  for  the  child,  and  everything 
in  it  that  the  child  can  use  to  advantage  be 
placed  at  his  disposal ;  thus  drawing  into  his 
own  life  the  parent's  life,  the  union  between 
the  two  will  become  inseparable,  and  a  source 
of  unfailing  joy  and  strength  to  both.  The 
"  parting  of  the  ways  "  between  father  and 
son,  mother  and  daughter,  is  frequently  at  the 
beginning  of  school  or  college  life,  when  the 
young  folks  need  to  be  kept  in  closest  sympa- 
thy with  the  parental  heart,  and  the  parents 
need  to  have  their  hands  strengthened  and 
their  hearts  stayed  with  filial  devotion  and 
love. 

Of  course,  if  the  lessons  of  pupils  are 
studied  at  home  under  the  tuition  of  the 
father  or  mother  a  great  deal  of  time  is  con- 
sumed in  the  work,  but  how  can  time  be 
better  employed  than  in  training  and  teach- 
ing the  young?  We  mothers  rarely  grudge 
the  time  given  to  the  physical  care  of  our 
children,  to  keeping  their  bodies  fed  and 
clothed  and  clean,  but  the  labors  more 
abundant  bestowed  on  mere  physical  nurture 
and  surroundings,  if  partly  given  to  furnish- 
ing the  mind  and  polishing  its  faculties,  would 
develop  many  an  otherwise  vain  and  giddy 
girl  into  a  sensible,  thoughtful  woman,  with 
abundant  intellectual  and  spiritual  resources  ; 
many  an  otherwise  purposeless  and  reckless 
youth  into  an  earnest,  aspiring  young  man. 

If  there  is  one  place  more  than  another 
where  simplicity  should  characterize  dress  it 
is  the  school-room.  The  object  for  which 
children  are  here  gathered  is  certainly  not 
the  display  of  the  wealth  or  tenderness  of 
their  parents.  Anything  which  diverts  the 
attention  of  the  pupil  from  his  school  duties 
is  an  injury  to  him,  but  it  will  accord  with  the 
observation  of  teachers  that  fine  clothes 
oftener  work  mischief  to  the  wearer  in  this 
respect  than  mean  clothes  do.  The  highest- 
minded  children  are  oftenest  found  in  plain 
garb,  while  those  be-ringed  and  be-ruffled  and 
otherwise  showily  attired  are  generally  quite 
destitute  of  intellectual  home  culture.  Their 
mothers  have  been  too  busy  with  their  clothes 
to  pay  much  attention  to  their  brains.  This 
sounds  severe  ;  would  it  were  not  true. 

While  over-attention  to  toilet  matters  is  a 
hindrance  to  study,  negligence  and  untidiness 
are  as  carefully  to  be  avoided.  Clean  clothes, 
plainly  made,  need  not  be  expensive  either 
of  time  or  money,  and  a  proper  regard  to 
personal  cleanliness  in  all  its  details  is  what 
every  person  owes  to  himself  or  his  associates. 
It  is  very  desirable  that  the  pupil  should 


have  at  least  two  school  suits,  for  in  t 
crowded  school-room  the  clothing  soon  h 
comes  saturated  with  the  exhalations  floati] 
in  the  atmosphere,  and  an  airing  of  t| 
clothes  every  two  or  three  days  is  necessas 
to  keep  them  fresh  and  sweet.  Especially] 
this  true  of  clothes  that  are  not  put  into  1 
wash-tub,  and  of  shoes.  Wearing  these  afj 
a  day's  sunning  and  airing  will  give  ona 
sensation  almost  as  pleasant  as  that  of  puttij 
on  new  clothes. 

As  a  rule  the  more  simply  a  child  is  dres 
the  more  attractive  it  is  to  all  sensible  peopjiD 
The  bewildering  maze  of  ruffling  and  e 
broidery  and  knife-plaiting  and  shirring  a 
great,  broad,  brown  sash,  big  enough 
shroud  the  child  in,  with  which  little  gi 
and  boys  in  kilts  are  dressed,  is  simply  shoe 
ing  to  people  of  correct  taste.    Let  us  r 
have  it  in  the  school  room. — Inter- Ocean 


~   .fctl 

I  wonder  it  we  are  not  too  preoccupi 
with  the  things  of  this  world  to  be  ablejjjj 
recognize  our  Father's  gifts  when  theyl^ 
come.    There  must  be  some  spiritual  insig]r 
or  much  that  is  glorious  and  good  may  pyc 
us  by  and  we  never  the  wiser.    I  wonc 
whether  or  not  we  do  not  too  much  make 
our  prayers  a  mere  catalogue  of  wants  andj 
mere  abject  confession  of  our  own  sins.  \ 
must  be  humble  and  penitent,  but  as  a  fatllf 
would  not  rejoice  in  a  child  who  came  mo 
ing,  noon  and  night  with  a  long  enumeratiL 
of  the  reasons  why  he  was  ashamed  and  soi  dj 
and  half  afraid,  so  is  there  nothing  in  Go  I 
revelation  of  Himself  to  make  us  think  tl|ef 
He  likes  us  the  better  for  our  obsequiousne  [„ 
Rather  in  prayer  let  our  aim  be  to  look  aw8  \ 
from  ourselves  and  to  grow  absorbed  in  )&\ 
contemplation  of  God. — Margaret  E.  Sangs  L 

i  enc 

LOCAL  INFORMATION.  fj|| 

At  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting,  hjfi 
on  the  15th  ult.,  it  was  concluded  to  chai  ^ 
the  hour  for  holding  this  meeting  from  jl Bt 
A.  M.  to  3  o'clock  P.  M.,  the  arrangement  ac 
continue  in  force  one  year.  As  usual,  a  mtj  jj  b 
ing  for  worship  will  precede  the  business  :  « 
sion. 


ii 
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Miami  Quarterly  Meeting  was  held 
Seventh-day,  Eleventh  month  11th.  It 
very  small,  but  unusually  good.    The  Ciii 
lar  Meeting  at  Springboro  was  said  to  be 
largest  ever  held  there.  S.  S.  Itf 

Waynesville,  0. 

Importance  of  Small  Things. — If  ;l|ei 
compute  the  sum  of  happiness  in  any  gi 
day,  you  will  find  that  it  wa3  composed|'eu 
small  attentions,  kind  looks,  which  made 
heart  swell,  and  stirred  into  health  that  s(  & 
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icid  film  of  misanthropy  which  is  apt  to 
igulate  on  the  stream  of  our  inward  life, 
surely  as  we  live  in  heart  apart  from  our 
low  creatures.  Doubtless,  the  memory  of 
3h  one  of  us  will  furnish  him  with  the 
Jture  of  some  member  of  a  family,  whose 
ry  presence  seemed  to  shed  happiness ;  a 
lighter,  perhaps,  whose  light  step,  even  in 
3  distance,  irradiated  every  one's  counte- 
nce.  What  was  the  secret  of  such  a  one's 
wer?  What  had  she  done?  Absolutely 
thing ;  but  radiant  smiles,  beaming  good- 
mor,  the  tact  of  divining  what  every  one 
t  and  every  one  wanted,  told  that  she  had 
b  out  of  self,  and  learned  to  think  for  oth- 
i ;  so  that  at  one  time  it  showed  itself  in 
precating  the  quarrel,  which  lowering 
)ws  and  raised  tones  already  showed  to  be 
pending,  by  sweet  words ;  at  another,  by 
oothing  an  invalid's  pillow  ;  at  another,  by 
)thing  a  sobbing  child ;  at  another,  by 
moring  and  softening  a  father,  who  had 
urned  weary  and  ill-tempered  from  the 
itating  cares  of  business.  None  but  she 
v  those  things.  None  but  a  loving  heart 
ild  see  them. — F.  W.  Robertson. 


^SCRAPS^ 

IOM      UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 

[  want  to  say  a  few  words  to  thee  about  our 
eting  last  week.  I  was  so  comforted  and 
disappointed.  Rather  contradictory,  I 
ow,  but  so  it  was  with  me.  Perhaps  no  one 
e  felt  as  I  did. 

[  was  greatly  impressed  and  encouraged  by 
>  kind  of  silence  that  prevailed  as  our 
jrk  finished  reading  the  answers  to  the 
ond  Query,  and  I  thought  surely  if  this 
mce  can  remain  unbroken  for  a  few  minutes 
jwill  do  its  work,  and  the  end  designed  by 
as  answering  the  Queries  will  be  accomp- 
aed.  But,  alas,  alas,  for  poor  man!  He 
ist  immediately  put  a  hand  to  the  work, 
according  to  his  apprehension,  it  would 
fc  be  complete.  Several  communications 
[lowed  in  rapid  succession,  and  the  help 
3red  to  us  by  the  great  Helper  of  His  peo- 
!  through  this  opportunity  for  self  examina- 
n  was  lost,  and  the  work  marred,  as  I 
>>ught. 

;[  am  aware  that  when  the  Queries  are  an- 
pred  in  our  meetings,  the  expression  of  in- 
ddual  exercise  is  looked  for  as  almost  neces- 
ily  attendant  upon  the  statement  of  our 
idition  as  a  body,  and  it  is  well  to  have 
s  expression  when  it  is  well  timed.  But  it 
ms  to  me  if  all  our  speaking  members 
re  under  right  direction,  expression  would 
7er  interfere  with  such  a  silence  as  we  were 
sn  blessed  with. 


Why  do  we  not  learn  wisdom,  and  so  far 
as  we  have  learned,  practice  it? 

As  a  people,  we  profess  a  belief  in  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  teachings  of  the  Divine  Spirit— 
the  swift  witness  for  Truth  ;  but  we  often 
fail  to  bring  our  practice  up  to  a  level  with 
our  profession.  A  high  level,  1  admit,  but 
surely  a  tenable  one,  and  one  that  should  be 
carefully  watched  over  and  guarded  against 
any  encroachments. 

Where  are  our  M  watchmen  V  I  remem- 
ber how  in  former  times,  and  not  veiy 
far  back,  either,  when,  on  an  occasion  some- 
what like  the  one  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
we  listened  to  the  deliberate  and  strong  utter- 
ances of  such  Friends  as  Samuel  Comfort  and 
William  Wharton,  calling  us  back  to  first 
principles.  How  jealously  would  they  have 
guarded  the  holy  silence  with  which  we  were 
blessed,  so  that  instruction  might  have  come 
home  to  each  mind  and  been  sealed  thereupon. 

Occasional  seasons  of  silence  which  can  be 
made  available  to  the  work  of  self-examina- 
tion and  the  needful  centering  of  the  mind  to 
the  great  Source  of  strength,  are  as  important 
in  our  Meetings  for  Discipline  as  in  those  of 
worship,  and  my  concern  is  that  we  may  not 
thoughtlessly  interfere  with  the  blessing  which 
a  true  silence  sometimes  brings  with  it. 

Since  I  came  home,  I  feel  a  renewed  desire 
to  work  in  the  First-day  School  cause,  or 
rather  to  help  in  her  work.  I  am  pain- 
fully conscious  of  my  poor  qualifications  for 
it,  but  my  heart  is  so  full  of  things — sub- 
jects that  might  profitably  be  worked  up,  if 
one  had  leisure  and  ability. 
.  I  feel  it  so  strongly  that  I  am  tempted  to 
try  even  though  I  fail ;  possibly  it  may  set 
some  one  else  to  work  who  can  succeed  better. 
But  my  hands  are  full  of  home  work  with  a 
large  family,  and  I  do  not  want  to  neglect 
the  duty  that  "  lies  nearest  me."  And  when 
that  is  done,  I  am  too  weary  to  write,  B< 
I  defer  it,  with  Longfellow's  lines  in  my 
mind,  very  often — 

"  Labor  with  what  zeal  we  will, 

Something  still  remains  undone; 
Something  uncompleted  still 
Waits  the  rising  of  the  sun." 

Second  day  I  went  to  the  North  Pennsyl- 
vania Depot,  and  took  the  cars  by  way  of 
Lshigh  Valley  road.  It  certainly  is  a  won- 
derful road  in  the  way  of  scenery — such 
wealth  of  minerals,  iron  and  coal,  and  such 
beautiful  brown  stone,  beside  the  mountain 
timber.  The  view  from  the  summit  just  as 
you  begin  the  descent  is  beyond  tha  powers 
of  pen  or  pencil  to  convey.  On  one  side  we 
looked  down  upon  clouds,  upon  the  other  was 
the  large  town  of  Wilkesbarre  in  the  valley ; 
we  were  certainly  not  more  than  a  mile  or 
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two  from  it,  yet  we  rode  about  fifteen  miles 
before  we  reached  it.  How  the  language  of 
the  Psalm  kept  in  my  mind,  "O  Lord,  how 
manifold  are  Thy  works!  in  wisdom  hast 
Thcu  made  them  all:  the  earth  is  full  of 
Thy  riches!" 

I  came,  by  way  of  the  Grand  Trunk  road, 
through  Canada,  touching  Lake  Erie  at  Buf- 
falo, Ontario  at  Hamilton,  Huron  at  Port 
Sarnia  (where  we  crossed  "to  America"), 
and  ran  around  Lake  St.  Clair  to  Detroit, 
and  finally  to  Chicago  and  our  beautiful 
Lake  Michigan,  thus  touching  on  all  the 
great  lakes  but  Superior ! 

My  trip  was  full  of  incidents  and  experi- 
ences containing  material  enough  for  a  long 
story.   I  wish  I  could  tell  thee  some  of  them. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  TWELFTH  MONTH  2,  1876. 

Lokgeviiy. — In  a  recent  number  of  the 
(London)  Friend  we  find  some  interesting 
reflections  upon  the  comparative  longevity  of 
the  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in 
England  and  the  Jewish  inhabitants  of  the 
city  of  Frankfort,  in  Germany.  A  late  lec- 
ture by  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson  gives  material 
for  the  comparison,  and  the  facts  and  statis- 
tics presented  are  really  astonishing.  It  ap- 
pears from  this  showing  that  the  original 
vigor  of  the  children  of  Abraham  is  una- 
bated, and  that  the  observance  of  the  Mosaic 
Sanitary  Code  has  been  in  a  remarkable  degree 
favorable  to  health  and  longevity.  It  is 
asserted  that  the  Jews  have  fewer  marriages 
and  births  than  others,  but  that  among  their 
children  there  are  fewer  deaths,  and  "  the 
vitality  among  those  who  live  is  such  that  the 
Jewish  population  increases  in  effective 
strength  over  others." 

In  regard  to  the  probable  causes  of  this 
high  vitality,  we  are  reminded  of  the  con- 
tinued observance  of  the  rules  of  health  laid 
down  in  the  Pentateuch.  "  Frequent  and 
minute  were  the  injunctions  relating  to  clean- 
liness, ceremonial  baths  and  ablutions,  and 
the  isolation  of  the  infectious  sick.  A  great 
advantage  was  also  gained  (especially  in  a 
hot  climate)  by  the  practice  of  abstainirg 
from  the  flesh  of  animals  which  feed  upon 
garbage,  and  from  diseased  or  decomposed 
food." 


The  care  of  the  aged  and  infirm  which  t 
law  of  Israel  specially  enjoins,  and  the  oft 
repeated  precept  to  observe  the  Day  of  Re 
are  justly  cited  as  important  in  their  beari] 
upon  the  question  of  longevity.  The  p] 
vision  for  relaxation  from  labor  on  t| 
seventh  day  is  so  essential  to  the  health  of 
nation  that  Dr.  Richardson  observes  that  a; 
people  who  strictly  follow  it  might,  on  pure 
physiological  grounds,  "  expect  to  realize  i 
extra  seventh  term  of  existence." 

The  comparative  freedom  of  the  Jews  frc 
intemperance,  and  from  the  need  of  sevc 
physical  labor,  as  well  as  the  religious  fail 
fulness  with  which  they  preserve  the  ties 
family  life,  are  also  cited  as  reasons  for  t 
physical  vigor  and  longevity  of  the  sons 
Israel,  that  wonderful  people  whose  authen 
histoiy  reaches  far  back  beyond  the  fables, 
other  nations. 

The  preservation  of  this  peculiar  peoj 
seems  almost  miraculous,  when  we  rememb 
that  in  nearly  all  countries  Hebrews  we 
outlawed  for  a  thousand  years,  and  that  it 
only  during  the  present  century  that  the  me 
enlightened  and  liberal  nations  of  Christej 
dom  have  accorded  justice  and  equality 
the  descendants  of  the  most  spiritual  of  j 
the  early  races  of  civilized  mankind.  Th 
are  yet  subjected  to  all  manner  of  disabilit; 
in  many  Mohammedan  lands.    In  Cent] 
Asia,  as  formerly  in  Europe,  they  are  cc 
fined  to  certain  quarters  of  the  towns,  p: 
hibited  from  enjoying  the  doubtful  privile 
of  wearing  a  turban,  and  from  riding  throu 
the  towns,  as  their  Moslem  neighbors  ms* 
In  some  localities  it  is  legal  for  a  Mohammed 
to  strike  a  Hebrew  in  the  cities  or  kill  h 
in  the  open  fields. 

But  the  Israelites,  through  all  their  trilj 
lations,  have  clung  evermore  to  their  anci( 
faith  and  to  the  law  which,  in  the  twiligi 
time,  was  presented  to  them  by  their  propl 
sage,  and  have  cherished  the  grand  traditic 
of  their  fathers,  looking  hopefully  evermc 
to  the  returning  time  of  divine  favor. 

"  Still  in  the  background  figures  vague  and  vas 
Of  patriarchs  arid  of  prophets  rose  sublime, 
And  all  the  great  traditions  of  the  Past 

They  £aw  reflected  in  the  coming  time."  {> 

b 

They  remember  the  solemn  prophei  j 
words  of  Ezekiel :   "  Thus  saith  the  Lc  it 
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3od,  Although  I  have  cast  them  far  off 
imong  the  heathen,  and  although  I  have 
Scattered  them  among  the  countries,  yet  will 
l[  be  to  them  a  little  sanctuary  in  the  coun- 
tries where  they  shall  come.  I  will  even 
*  gather  you  from  the  people  and  assemble  you 
ut  of  the  countries  where  ye  have  been 
Scattered,  and  I  will  give  you  the  land  of 
L  Israel" 

Looking  forward,  as  the  devout  Jew  does, 

0  this  restoration  to  the  beloved  country  of 
lis  fathers,  and  believing  as  he  does  that  his 
ace  is  yet  peculiarly  the  people  chosen  of 
he  Most  High  as  the  conservators  of  divine 
ruth,  it  is  natural  that  he  should  value  and 

"'herish  the  life  that  now  is,  as  rich  in  glori- 
us  possibilities.  Their  faith  in  the  covenant 
iven  to  their  fathers  is  unbroken— and  their 
bedience  to  their  law  keeps  pace  with  this 
lith. 

p  Length  of  days  is  more  than  once  enumer- 
ated among  the  rewards  of  holiness  ;  and  is 
emphatically  promised  to  him  "  who  dwelleth 
k  the  secret  place  of  the  Most  High.,,  Per- 
aps  if  the  same  s(  ntiments  were  expressed 

1  the  prosaic  language  of  our  age  and  race, 
;  would  have  been,  that  those  whose  lives 

ajre  regulated  by  the  Spirit  of  Wisdom  which 
i(  given  to  man  for  his  guidance,  avoiding  all 
ffence  against  the  laws  of  God,  whether 
ygienic  or  moral,  will  be  blessed  with  long 
fe. 

The  Society  of  Friends  has  been  in  exist- 
ece  more  than  two  hundred  years— a  brief 
eriod  compared  with  the  duration  of  the 

Jewish  race, — "  but  long  enough,"  says  the 
\iend,  "to  show  what  may  be  accomplished 
y  a  small  body  that  endeavors  to  follow  the 
ivine  guidance  in  things  small  and  great." 
We  know  not  if  the  statistics  given  cor- 
jspond  with  the  records  of  Friends  in  this 
)untry,  but  we  cannot  think  they  differ  very 

!|idely.    We  append  the  comparison. 

"Of  1,000  Jewish  infants  born  in  Frank- 
>rt,  129  die  before  completing  five  years  of 
fe  ;  whilst  out  of  the  same  number  of  Chris- 
an  children — in  the  same  city,  remember — 
3  many  as  241  die  in  the  like  space  of  time, 
lowing  a  mortality  nearly  double  that  of  the 
ews.  In  the  case  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
ie  corresponding  decrement  is  found  to  be 
27,  showing  that  our  mortality  for  these 
sars  of  life  is  almost  identical  with  that 


which  is  said  to  obtain  among  the  Jews  of 
Frankfort.  Again,  250  Jews  (or  one  quarter 
of  all  those  born  in  the  year)  are  stated  to 
die  within  the  first  twenty-eight  years  of  their 
life.  The  Society  of  Friends  loses  the  same 
proportion  of  its  youth  within  twenty-six 
years — a  result  which  again  shows  a  remark- 
able approximation  to  that  of  the  Jews. 
The  true  import  of  these  figures  will  be  at 
once  apparent  when  we  note  that  one-fourth 
of  the  Christians  of  Frankfort  succumb  to 
disease  or  want  by  the  end  of  their  seventh 
year.  And  what  says  the  English  life  table 
of  Dr.  Farr  to  this?  It  reveals  to  us  the 
pregnant  fact  that  one-fourth  of  the  children 
born  in  England  die  in  the  first  Jour  years  of 
their  existence!  Such  numbers  as  these 
truly  speak  volumes  on  the  appallirg  waste 
of  infant  life  that  is  ever  going  on  through 
the  effects  of  ignorance,  poverty  and  careless- 
ness. If  the  mortality  of  the  general  popu- 
lation in  the  earlier  years  of  life  could  be 
reduced  to  that  which  obtains  among  the 
Friends,  or  even  the  Jews,  the  English  peo- 
ple would  probably  multiply  at  such  a  speed 
as  would  soon  leave  behind  our  present 
boasted  rate  of  increase.  What  should  we 
do,  then,  with  the  surplus  population  ?  Pro- 
ceeding a  little  further  down  the  stream  of 
life,  we  may  observe  that  540  per  thousand 
of  the  Jews  born  are  stated  to  complete  their 
fiftieth  year — that  respectable  age  when  peo- 
ple generally  prefer  to  affect  a  certain  reti- 
cence upon  the  number  of  their  birthday.-. 
This  proportion  is  less  than  that  (592)  which 
subsists  among  Friends,  but  it  is  much 
greater  than  the  corresponding  number  of 
the  survivors  among  ^the  Christians  of 
Frankfort,  which  is  given  as  380  only.  There 
must  surely  be  some  special  circumstances 
affectirg  these  latter  which  operate  against 
longevity,  for  amongst  the  people  of  England 
464  to  every  thousand  born  reach  the  age  of 
half  a  century. 

"An  interesting  point  is  to  determine  the 
age  at  which  the  survivors  of  a  given  num- 
ber born  at  one  time  will  be  reduced  to  one- 
half — when,  say,  one  thousand  becomes  only 
five  hundred.  This  is  sometimes  termed  the 
Vie  Probable :  it  is  the  age  which  there  is  an 
even  chance  that  any  newly-born  infant  will 
attain  to — and  should  not  be  mistaken  for  the 
expectation  of  life.  Herein  we  find  a  differ- 
ence that  is,  again,  characteristically  in  favor 
of  the  two  communities  under  our  special 
notice.  The  vie  probable  for  England  is 
forty  five  years,  and  for  the  general  popula- 
tion of  Frankfort  it  is  (if  our  information 
may  be  relied  upon)  very  low,  being  only 
thirty-six  years.  Turning  to  the  Jewish  table 
we  observe  a  marked  increase  to  fifty-three 
years ;  and  this  increase  becomes  greater  still 
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in  the  Society  of  Friends,  for  one-half  of 
those  born  in  membership  reach  the  good  age 
of  sixty  years.  Ten  years  more — and  we 
come  to  the  three-score  and  ten  !  Since  this 
age  was  defined  by  the  great  Psalmist 
as  the  normal  period  of  human  life,  how 
small  the  number,  among  all  who  have  seen 
the  light,  of  those  whose  days  have  been  pro- 
longed, into  the  eighth  decade  !  Among  the 
Jews,  270  of  the  thousand  born  completed 
their  seventieth  year,  to  130  of  the  Christian 
population  of  Frankfort.  In  our  own  Society 
we  find  (what,  indeed,  might  be  surmised 
from  a  glance  at  almost  any  of  our  official 
meetings)  that  the  proportional  number  of 
those  in  advanced  life  is  unusually  high  :  no 
fewer  than  341  per  thousand  (or  rather  more 
than  one-third  of  the  total  births)  complete 
the  age  of  seventy.  In  each  community  we 
have  assumed  a  thousand  births  as  our  basis 
or  starting  point.  Let  us  now  ascertain  how 
many  years  are  requisite  to  reduce  the  sur- 
vivors to  one- fourth  of  their  original  number 
at  birth — that  is,  to  250.  Among  the  Jews 
of  Frankfort  one-quarter  lived  seventy-one 
years  ;  but  the  survivors  of  its  Christian  pop- 
ulation were  reduced  to  the  same  numerical 
proportion  in  the  much  shorter  space  of  sixty 
years.  On  the  other  hand,  the  large  number 
of  aged  peisons  in  the  Society  of  Friends  is 
forcibly  shown  by  the  fact  that  one-fourth  of 
those  born  survive  to  the  ripe  age  of  seventy- 
five  years." 

The  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Chil- 
dren.— We  are  in  warm  sympathy  with  those 
of  our  citizens  who  are  at  this  time  taking 
measures  to  establish  the  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Children  in  Philadel- 
phia. A  meeting  for  organization  was  held 
on  the  13th  inst.,  at  1320  Chestnut  street,  at 
which  Samuel  P.  Godwin  presided  and  J.  M. 
Child  acted  as  secretary. 

Says  the  Ledger  report : 

"  The  Secretary  presented  a  report  of  the 
committee  appointed  at  a  previous  meeting  to 
draft  a  charter  and  by-laws  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Society.  It  states  that  the  object 
of  the  Society  is  to  see  to  the  enforcement  of 
existing  laws  which  have  been  adopted  for  the 
welfare  and  proper  treatment  of  children. 
The  terms  of  membership  shall  be  the  annual 
payment  of  $5,  and  the  payment  of  $50  will 
secure  to  anyone  a  life  membership.  The 
officers  shall  consist  of  a  president,  ten  vice 
presidents,  secretary,  treasurer  and  a  board  of 
managers,  composed  of  32  citizens.  The  Asso- 
ciation shall  have  power  to  hold  real  estate, 
provided  the  clear  yearly  income  does  not 
exceed  $20,000.    After  some  discussion  the 


charter  and  by-laws  were  adopted  item  b 
item. 

"A  committee  was  appointed  to  nominal 
persons  to  serve  as  a  board  of  managers.  Th 
committee  consists  of  Samuel  P.  Godwic  e 
Mrs.    Ernest    Turner,     Wm.  Eisenbre\ 
C.  M.  Phillips,  C.  G.  White,  E.  Nichoi 
son,  Benjamin  Hallo  well,  Jr.,  Rev.  H.  C  ^ 
McCook,  Samuel  J.  Levick  and  John  iVip 
Child.    It  was  requested  that  those  wishin 
to  join  the  Society  send  their  names  to  th 
Secretary." 


"  The  Tiber  and  the  Thames." — Froi 
J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  of  this  city,  w 
have  received  an  attractive  and  interestin 
volume,  entitled  The  Tiber  and  the  Thame 
which  we  can  commend  to  the  attention  c|kd 
those  who  are  looking  out  for  holiday  gi 
books  for  the  young.  It  contains  two  serh 
of  illustrated  papers,  which  appeared  origii 
ally  in  Lippincott' s  Magazine,  and  these  gi\ 
an  intelligent  and  graphic  description  of  tl 
two  storied  rivers  so  insignificant  for  mei 
size,  but  forever  memorable  from  their  ass* 
ciation  with  the  eventful  history  of  two  gresf  J1 
representative  peoples  of  the  earth. 

Those  who  have  tasted  the  delights  of  Ital 
will  enjoy  tracing  again  the  course  of  tl 
Tiber  from  its  birth-place  among  the  App 
nines,  where,  as  a  little  bubbling  mountai 
brook,  it  first  greets  the  light  of  day,  throud 
forest  shades,  through  deep  mountain  defile 
past  little  mountain  towns,  by  lofty  Capres 
where  Michael  Angelo  was  born,  by  ThraslJ 
mene,  so  memorable  in  the  annals  of  Rom 
by  Perugia,  so  rich  in  heirlooms  of  antiquii 
and  art,  through  the  vale  of  Clitumnus,  ai 
onward  by  castled  rock  and  dashing  wateli 
fall  to  the  Eternal  City.    Appropriate  illuj  * 
tration  assists  the  imagination  at  every  ste 
and  the  writer  knows  how  to  bring  before 
that  of  which  he  has  no  visible  type. 

The  four  papers  devoted  to  the  Thames  a  i 
of  equal,  perhaps  superior  interest,  since 
history  is  more  worthy  to  claim  the  attenth  I 
than  the  scenes  and  incidents  connected  1 
association  with  the  experience  and  struggl 
of  our  ancestors. 

The  concluding  paper  gives  a  rather  ela 
ate  description  of  Windsor  Castle  and  (r 
beautiful  surroundings,  associated  with  t 
memories  of  many  princes,  but,  most  of  a 
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bnnected  in  the  minds  of  this  generation  with 
fie  present  matron  queen  and  her  family. 
This  pretty  and  useful  book  is  worthy  to 
15  e  read  by  the  family  fireside,  and  would  be 
q  acceptable  gift  book  to  any  of  our  young 
pidents  of  Roman  or  of  English  history. 


MARRIED. 

BIDDLE — McTLVAIN. — On  the  2d  of  Eleventh 
Onth,  1876,  at  "  Elmwood,"  the  residence  of  the 
ride's  parents,  under  the  care  of  Philadelphia 
onthly  Meeting  (Race  Street),  Henry  0.  Biddle  to 
nna  Mary,  daughter  of  Hugh  Mcllvain,  all  of  Phil- 
ielphia. 

TILNEY — LONGSTRETH. — At  the  residence  of 
J)hn  L.  Longstreth,  on  the  22d  of  Eleventh  month, 
^376,  under  the  care  of  Green  Street  Monthly  Meet- 

g,  Robert  Tilney  to  Anna  R.  Longstreth  ;  both 
0  embers  of  that  meeting. 


DIED. 

i,J  EVANS. — On  Ninth  month  25th,  1876,  of  typhoid 
ver,  Sarah  J.,  daughter  of  Geo.  M.  and  Elizabeth 

lv .  Evans,  in  the  24th  year  of  her  age  ;  a  member 

[]jjf  Chester  Monthly  Meeting. 

She  was  of  an  amiable  disposition,  that  endeared 

erer  to  many  friends.    Our  loss  is  her  eternal  gain. 

!Sf  GARRETT.— On  the  6th  of  Eleventh  month,  1876, 
|  her  residence,  Wilmington,  Del.,  Catharine  Wol- 
ston,  wife  of  Ellwood  Garrett. 

HOGE.— Oo  the  10th  of  Eleventh  month.  1876,  at 
is  residence  in  Bellefontaine,  Logan  county,  Ohio, 
.  Webster  Hoge,  in  the  36th  year  of  his  age  ;  a 
ember  of  Pipe  Creek  Monthly  Meeting,  Md.  He 
as  a  noble,  generous  man,  and  an  honored  and  re- 
jected citizen. 

LIGHTFOOT. — On  the  evening  of  Fifth  month 
th,  1876,  at  her  residence  at  Maiden  Creek,  Berks 
aunty,  Pa.,  Sarah  Ann  Lightfoot,  daughter  of  Jacob 

S  nd  Elizabeth  (Willetts)  Lightfoot,  deceased,  in  the 
7th  year  of  her  age.  She  was  a  valued  member  of 
xeter  Monthly  Meeting,  chosen  as  Clerk  for  many 

]^8ars,  and  faithful  in  attendance  and  in  all  her 
justs — "  Walking  as  one  to  pleasant  service  led." 

STRAIGHT.— After  a  short  illness,  at  the  home 
f  his  daughter,  Quaker  Hill,  Duchess  county,  N.  Y., 
8|ienry  A.  Straight,  aged  about  83  years;  his  resi- 
ence  was  in  the  town  of  Kent,  Conn.  Some  years 
fter  their  marriage,  he  and  his  wife  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  and  impressed  by  the  doctrines  of 
iriends,  became  members  of  Oblong  Monthly  Meet- 
ig,  at  their  own  request.  Although  four  miles 
'om  the  nearest  meeting,  he  was  a  diligent  attender 
nd  frequently  gave  forth  short  but  earnest  exhorU- 
ons  to  greater  dedication  to  manifested  duty.  For 
any  years  he  served  acceptably  as  Elder  and 
verseer.  He  became  a  faithful  testimony-bearer 
)  simplicity  and  plainness  in  dress  and  address. 
Then  the  summons  came  it  found  him  ready  and 
aiting,  for  he  had  rejoiced  in  the  law  of  the  Lord, 
hich  constituted  much  of  his  meditations,  and  its 
llfillment  was  his  delight. 

WHITE. — In  Rush,  Monroe  county,  N.  Y.,  at  the 
isidence  of  her  eon-in-law,  on  the  16th  of  Eleventh 
lonth,  Mary  A.  White,  widow  of  the  late  Walter 
flute,  aged  84  years  ;  a  member  and  for  many  years 
n  elder  of  Rochester  Monthly  Meeting. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  DAY  AFTER  THE  FAIR. 

Not  exactly  the  day  but  the  week  after  the 
fair,  for  just  seven  days  ago  the  solemn  clos- 
ing of  the  Centennial  was  announced  ;  but 
this  is  my  first  view  of  the  passing  away  of 
the  grand  pageant. 

The  17th  of  Eleventh  month  is  not  very 
promising,  but  it  seems  appropriate  to  take  a 
glance  at   the  "banquet   halls  deserted," 
while  the  skies  are  sad,  and  a  promise  of 
storm  is  in  the  chill  autumn  air.    The  great 
fair  has  so  entwined  itself  in  our  lives,  as  an 
element  of  delight  and  of  true  culture,  t  !  at 
to  see  it  pass  away  gives  many  a  pang  I 
those  who  have  found  it  a  continual  feast 
during  the  glowing  days  of  the  departed  sum- 
mer.   I  can  fully  appreciate  the  description 
of  the  emotion  of  the  multitude  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  closing  ceremonies.  "I  now  deci 
the    Centennial    International  Exhibitioi 
closed,"  were  the  words  spoken  by  the  P/esi- 
dent  of  the  United  States,  to  mark  the  cere- 
monial conclusion  of  the  grandest  exposition 
of  industry,  art  and  progress  the  world  has 
ever  seen.   As  the  words  were  pronounced,  a 
concerted  signal,  flashed  by  wire  from  Judges* 
Hall  to  the  centre  of  Machinery  Hall,  stop- 
ped the  colossal  engine.    Amidst  the  pealing 
of  bells  and  gongs,  and  the  salutation  i  I 
steam  whistles  and  trumpets,  that  great  pul- 
sating iron  heart  of  Machinery  Hall  ceased 
to  beat.    Moved  by  an  instinctive  impulse, 
there  was  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  mul- 
titude to  cheer,  but  there  was  more  sadness 
than  gladness  in  the  emotion,  and  what  was 
intended  for  a  hurrah  came  very  near  break- 
ing down  into  a  sob.    It  would  have  taken 
very  little  more  to  have  brought  moisture 
into  the  eyes  of  most  of  those  who  surrounded 
the  great  engine  as  the  mighty  wheel  ceased 
to  revolve."* 

I  had  grown  to  have  a  kind  of  home  feel- 
ing in  this  beautiful  place — to  feel  a  sort  of 
proprietorship  in  the  stately  buildings,  the 
flowery  greensward,  the  woody  ravines,  and 
the  vast  array  of  articles  of  usefulness  and  of 
beauty  which  were  displayed  ;  and  the  know- 
ledge that  the  bright  pageant  is  now  to  be 
numbered  with  the  things  of  the  past  is,  in- 
deed, saddening.  But  what  man  has  done 
he  may  do  again,  and  better  things  will  the 
future  give  than  any  that  we  have  known  in 
the  past.  We  may  wisely  dream  of  yet 
grander  world  congresses,  of  yet  more  genial 
and  warm-hearted  conferences  among  the 
sols  of  men  in  the  days  to  be. 

II  The  things  they  have  done  are  but  earnest 

Of  the  things  they  yet  shall  do." 

To  day,  no  change  at  all  is  to  be  noticed  in 
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the  outward  appearance  of  the  principal 
buildings,  but  as  soon  as  I  step  inside,  a  sense 
of  loss  and  of  transition  asserts  itself.  Great 
■masses  of  soft,  fibrous  materia],  of  various 
.kinds,  encumber  the  spaces  once  so  thronged 
with  curious  people,  and  busy  hands  are  pack- 
leg  away  in  cases  the  things  which  have  not 
found  or  are  not  likely  to  find  purchasers. 
The  Japanese  and  Chinese  wonders  are  prac- 
tically inaccessible  to  day,  and  the  slender- 
handed,  bright  eyed  little  people  are  busy  in 
their  preparations  for  departure.  I  do  not 
doubt  their  rich  enjoyment  of  a  summer's 
sojourn  among  us,  and  we  may  reasonably 
anticipate  that  they  will  take  home  with 
them  from  the  Centennial  something  more 
valuable  to  their  nation  than  their  incompar- 
able bronzes,  delicate  porcelains,  and  mys- 
teries of  lacquer  work.  It  is  said  that  one  of 
the  young  Japanese  exhibitors,  as  he  showed 
an  inquiring  visitor  some  exquisite  cups  and 
vases  of  Kaga  and  Satsuma  porcelain, 
remarked,  half  sadly,  "  We  have  no  art — no 
painting.  We  pleases  by  our  skill  and  care- 
ful workmanship ;  but  we  have  not  the  art 
which  you  Western  people  possess." 

This  sense  of  their  own  deficiencies  is  a 
marked  and  hopeful  trait  of  their  character. 
In  our  country,  everything  has  been  shown 
and  explained  to  them  with  eager  hospitality, 
and  this  very  fact  will  have  a  tendency  to 
modify  the  disposition  to  exclusiveness  which 
still  characterizes  the  island  empire  of  the 
Orient  seas.  They  have  observed  thoughtful 
and  intelligent  women,  of  all  ages,  lingering 
unattended  among  their  splendid  wares,  ask- 
ing questions,  and  making  purchases  with1 
just  discrimination  of  values;  and  they  have 
noticed,  too,  that  this  dignified  self-reliance 
and  freedom  of  action  has  the  full  approval 
and  support  of  all  the  noblest  of  the  men  of 
America.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if 
they  have  seen  nothing  in  this  phase  of  our 
Christian  civilization  which  will  lead  them  to 
revise  their  ideas  of  the  proper  position  of 
women  in  the  family  and  in  the  State.  Says 
the  Boston  Transcript:  "Woman,  with  the 
Japanese  as  with  the  Chinese,  as  with,  indeed, 
most  Oriental  nations,  is  very  far  from  shar- 
ing the  importance  of  man  in  human  crea- 
tion. And  though  it  is  admitted  that  woman 
is  necessary  in  the  formation  of  society,  she 
is  regarded  rather  as  a  privileged  slave  than 
as  an  equal,  much  less  as  invested  with  the 
attributes  of  superiority  lavished  on  her  by 
Western  romance  writers." 

I  hear  it  asserted  that  the  Japanese  have 
been  greatly  interested  in  our  late  political 
contest,  reading  the  papers  daily,  and  study- 
ing up  the  points  at  issue  with  as  much  care, 
doubtless,  as  many  of  our  own  voters.  They 
have  seen  a  bitterly  contested  struggle  for  the 


Presidency  of  the  nation  resulting  almost  i  & 
a  drawn  battle,  and  then  are  witnesses  of  tlj  W 
edifying  spectacle  of  a  people,  without  dii  »p| 
tinction  of  party,  demanding  only  that  \&> 
faithful  and  open  count  shall  be  made,  anj  f  - 
that  the  candidate  who  is  legally  elected  Ij  sore 
at  once  declared  the  victor.  Partisanship 
pauses  in  the  overmastering  anxiety  that  tt  Id 
eacredness  of  law,  the  great  conservator  (  b 
rational  liberty,  shall  be  maintained. 

Doubtless  a  summer's  sojourn  in  Japaufe 
would  suggest  to  a  thoughtful  America  H 
some  useful  lessons  in  social  and  politic!  ays 
science,  even  though  he  may  already  fe  ite 
himself  far  advanced  in  such  knowledge.  leed 

I  loiter  past  the  Mosaic  Lion  of  Carthag  or  t 
and  watch  the  dreamy  African  merchan  hdi 
gather  up  their  carpets,  their  silver  wor!  m 
and  their  inlaid  tables  and  caskets,  prepar;  he i 
tory  to  departure.  The  splendid  highbackel  lot 
saddle  of  the  Bey  has  found  no  purchase!^ 
and  lies  neglected  in  its  glory  in  the  glanlol 
case,  waiting  its  turn  to  be  nailed  up  in  jot 
packing-box  again.  I 

One  of  the  Hawaian  commissioners  loitel  no 
into  the  Tunis  department,  and  tells  us  thi  k 
many  of  the  articles  we  admired  so  much  i  tort 
their  pavilion  are  to  be  returned  to  their  owi  lie 
land ;  but  that  the  beautiful  corals  weij  oin 
much  appreciated,  and  have  found  a  restir|  oer 
place  in  Philadelphia  homes.  He  remarked  k 
"  I  intend  to  import  more  coral  baskets  litj  uti 
those  we  had  on  exhibition,  and  I  have  sev  10 
ral  orders  for  them  already."  |  it 

Turkey  and  Spain  admit  no  visitors  to  daj  rots 
but  Russia  is  open,  and  the  officials  are  mat  I 
ing  many  sales  of  their  beautiful  goods.  Orl  rat 
whom  I  have  often  seen  and  have  occasioi  id 
ally  talked  to,  found  time  in  his  hurry  to  gnl  I 
me  a  chair,  and  then  took  occasion  to  ghi  tc 
me  a  hint  of  his  appreciation  of  our  counti  1 
and  people.    "  I  did  not  know  there  were  i  a 
many  good  people  in  America,    I  have  reai  I 
in  book  that  you  not  walk  in  street  withoi  tot 
pistol ;  but  I  go  day  and  night  where  I  wij  flai 
and  carry  money — anything,  and  danger-]  ill 
no.  I  shall  love  America."  This  is  the  san  I 
gentleman  who  early  in  the  summer  told  i  il 
he  had  learned  to  speak  the  English  langua^  I 
in  twenty- one  days.    The  son  of  the  lad  t 
with  whom  he  bad  boarded  for  the  seaso  I 
came  to  take  leave  of  him  kindly  before  h  k 
departure,  and  the  Russian  sent  a  message  < 
earnest  thanks  to  the  American  house  mothd 
in  whose  home  he  had  found  a  resting  placi  li 
"I  shall  never  you  forget — never!"  he  pr«i 
tests.    "  And  we  shall  always  remember  yq 
and  be  glad  if  we  ever  see  you  again,"  repli 
the  American;  and  the  two  shake  hands  I 
farewell,  both  wiser  and  better  for  havii 
met,  and  both  relieved,  no  doubt,  from  son 
degree  of  the  prejudice  of  ignorance. 
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i|  England  evidently  does  not  want  company 
lno-day,and  the  work  of  clearing  her  spaces  is 
iiapidly  progressing,  and  far  advanced,  but  I 

eadily  find  my  way  among  the  hindering 
l  opes  to  the  French  department,  and  get  one 
tmore  glimpse  of  its  glories  before  the  packing 
li  iox  hides  them  from  the  view  of  those  who 
Lid  not  appreciate  them  sufficiently  to  buy 
ohem.    A  friend  joins  me  here,  and  expresses 

he  sympathy  with  the  French  exhibitors 
aphich  many  have  felt  throughout  the  season, 
a  How  few  of  all  these  splendid  things,"  he 
mys,  "would  be  suitable  additions  to  the  fur- 
jfilture  of  an  American  home.    We  have  no 

ieed  of  these  things  yet.  It  is  all  well  enough 
jbor  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of 
^industrial  Art  to  purchase  the  largest  and 
titnest  specimens  of  Palissy  ware,  representing 
rjibe  mysteries  of  the  deep  sea ;  but  I  should 
e.ot  want  this  plate  with  a  green  serpent 
wriggling  across  it,  nor  yonder  big  dish  with 
a\  lobster  of  his  natural  coler,  nor  yet  these 

rotesquely  costumed  figures." 
I  quite  agree  with  these  sentiments,  and 
eirander  away  amid  the  labyrinth  of  ropes  and 
ia(tie  wilderness  of  packing  boxes  toward  the 
i  orthern  entrance  of  the  building.  Here  is 
Kihe  soda  fountain  that  had  such  a  beneficent 
er linistry  during  the  burning  heat  of  the  sum- 
iDier,  but  now  it  dispenses  hot  coffee  and 
chocolate  with  the  effervescing  principles, 
ik  istead  of  the  icy  drinks  of  the  summer.  But 
mo  one  avails  himselt  of  its  comforts — the 

Duntain  is  lonely  to  day,  that  drew  so  many 
ay  otaries  two  months  ago. 
akl  The  doors  are  closed,  but  open  at  the 
)nouch,  and  I  pass  out  to  see  again  the  rem- 
od  ants  of  the  display  in  the  Art  Gallery.  But 
ivittle  satisfaction  is  to  be  expected  here,  for 
me  enjoyment  of  works  of  art  requires  some 
(reflection  and  repose,  and  this  transition  time 
i  si  almost  painful  in  its  tumult  and  disorder, 
ealn  inclined  plane  has  been  fixed  from  the 
ouront  entrance  of  the  Memorial  Hall  to  the 
uiUatform  of  the  freight  railroad,  and  ropes, 
r-ollers  and  other  implements  needful  for  the 
imransfer  of  heavy  bodies,  are  at  hand,  and 
jell  of  the  change  taking  place  within, 
ag  Entering  the  portal,  we  have  no  right  to  be 
ad  urprised  or  displeased  at  the  scene  presented, 
souhe  marble  floor  has  been  protected  from 
bilamage  by  a  layer  of  boards,  the  works  of 
eo  rt  are  some  of  them  yet  in  their  places,  but 
heook  lonely  and  disheartened,  as  if  they 
ac|aissed  the  dear  companionship  of  their  com- 
priades  that  have  disappeared.  The  lively  and 
jroivitty  letter  writer  of  the  Bulletin  thus  pictures 
)li< orth  the  dismal  scene: 

s  i   "  Great  blank  spaces  show  out  upon  the  so 
R  ecently  picture  covered  walls,  and  long  files 
0D)>f  disconsolate  paintings  rest  against  the 
3reens  and  gloomily  turn  their  backs  upon 


the  world.  There  is  something  inexpressibly 
dismal  about  the  back  of  a  picture;  it  ia  m 
obviously  intended  to  be  always  hidden  that 
one  cannot  but  mourn  over  the  rude  mis- 
chance that  has  suddenly  reversed  the  preor- 
dained order  of  things  and  made  its  Jittle 
family  secrets  of  ragged  canvas,  wedged 
joints,  irrelevant  lead  pencil  marks  and  stray 
tacks  patent  to  every  casual  passer-by — it  is 
as  though  one  had  accidentally  lighted  upon 
the  open  door  of  somebody's  skeleton  blosel 
and  found  exposed  to  view  that  which  is 
meant  to  be  most  carefully  hidden.  A  picture 
gallery  wherein  the  pictures  are  thus  unhap 
pily  disposed  suggests  some  fabulous  tempest 
tossed  shore  strewn  with  the  battered  flqteam 
cast  up  from  the  sea  of  Art.  m 

In  the  rotunda  of  Memorial  Hall  tl  e 
sculptures  come  up  like  admiration  points 
through  the  wooden  desert  of  rough  boani- 
The  Doulton  monstrosity  in  terra  cotta — sup- 
posed to  be  emblematic  of  American  progress 
— looms  loftily,  as  of  aforetime,  over  the 
lesser  monstrosities  in  marble  which  surround 
its  base  ;  Prince  Bismarck  in  colossal  bronze 
still  stares  stolidly  at  nothing;  the  portly 
little  bronze  "  mechanic  "  still  worries  over 
his  broken  wheel  and  draughting  board,  and 
in  her  quiet  corner  Cordier's  lovely  "  Priest- 
ess of  Isis"  still  sweeps  her  fingers  languidly 
athwart  the  golden  lacings  of  her  harp — but 
neither  these  nor  any  other  members  of  the 
company  in  plaster,  clay,  marble  and  bronze 
seem  to  wear  the  same  contented  look  as 
when  their  environments  were  more  seemly, 
and  one  fancies  that  under  the  fingers  of  the 
forsaken  priestess  the  harp  strings  are  tremb- 
ling softly  in  the  rythm  of  a  dirge." 

One  of  the  dire  desolations  of  the  palace 
of  Art  is  the  removal  of  the  seats,  of  *hich 
we  cherish  such  restful  memori  s.  No  rest 
is  possible  now;  we  may  just  wander  on 
through  hall  and  corridor,  growing  more  and 
more  discouraged  at  every  step,  and  yet  im- 
pelled, by  a  dread  fascination,  to  leave  no 
room  unvisited.  How  dismal  to-day  is  Roth- 
ermel's  Gettysburg  horror!  and  with  what 
fierceness  dues  Rizpah  defend  her  darlings 
from  the  vultures. 

In  the  United  States  section,  some  of  our 
beautiful  master  pieces  of  natural  scenery — 
the  works  of  Bierstadt,  Hill  and  their  spirit' 
ual  kinsfolk — yet  remain  to  console  the  tem- 
pest-tossed explorer.  There  is  no  mistake 
about  it — the  awful  loneliness  of  high,  snow- 
clad  mountains,  the  mighty  defiles,  and  the 
far,  silent  vales  of  the  high  places,  even  in 
pictures  have  a  tendency  to  elevate  and  calm 
the  perplexed  and  wearied  children  of  the 
earth.  I  hope  our  Memorial  Hall  collection 
will  be  enriched  with  works  of  this  character 
as  well  as  with  those  scenes  which  display  the 
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agonies  and  the  raptures  of  human  passion, 
the  martydoms  and  the  triumphant  glories  of 

humanity. 

But  how  cold  it  is !  I  am  reminded  of  the 
merry  lines  of  Josephine  Pollard,  in  a  late 
number  of  the  Independent,  entitled — 

THE  LAST  VISITOR  TO  THE  CENTENNIAL. 

He  cometh  !  he  cometh  !    The  days  draw  near 

That  tell  of  his  timely  reign  ; 
His  banners  now  in  the  woods  appear. 
And  dark  and  drear,  and  brown  and  sere 
-  The  followers  in  his  train. 
What  ho  !  what  ho  !    How  the  turnstile  creaks 

As  the  visitor  passes  through  ; 
But  never  a  word  to  the  warder  speaks,    _  • 
Whose  nose  he  tweaks,  while  pinching  his  cheeks 

And  whistling  a  How-d'ye-.do  ? 

Not  a  cent  will  he  pay— not  he  !  not  he  ! — 

Nor  at  any  one's  word  turn  back;, 
He  travels  far  and  he  travels  free, 
Spite  of  lock  and  key,  and  is  bound  to  see 

Wherever  he  finds  a  crack. 

He  wanders  in  through  the  lofty  halls, 

Where  treasure  is  richly  strown  ; 
At  Mexico,  China,  where'er  he  calls 
The  mercury  falls — the  wares  and  the  walls — 

Right  into  the  frigid  zone  ! 

Natives  and  foreigners  with  dismay 

Receive  the  unwelcome  guest, 
And  wish  he  had  traveled  some  other  way, 
As  they  shiver  and  say :  "  This  is  Jack  Frost's  Day, 

He  is  doing  his  level  best." 

il  Ha  !  ha  !  "  laughs  Jack,  as  he  sallies  forth 

To  do  all  the  mischief  he  can, 
see  at  my  coming  they're  rather  wroth. 
With  a  wind  from  the  north  I've  cooled  their  broth 

And  swept  the  streets  of  Japan ! " 

Of  the  truth  of  the  matter  I  haven't  a  doubt ; 

For,  really,  I  happen  to  know 
That  Jack,  being  in,  so  put  every  one  out 
(His  siege  was  so  stout  —  even  worse  than  the 
drought) 

They  had  to  surrender — the  motley  rout — 
And  close  the  Centennial  Show  ! 

S.  R. 


No  man's  spirits  were  ever  hurt  by  doing 
his  duty.  On  the  contrary,  one  good  action, 
one  sacrifice  of  desire  or  interest,  purely  for 
conscience  sake,  will  prove  a  cordial  for  weak 
and  low  spirits  beyond  what  either  indulgence 
or  diversion  or  company  can  do  for  them. 


From  the  Public  Ledger. 
UNSEEMLY  JESTING. 

Of  the  many  influences  that  sway  man- 
kind, one  of  the  most  powerful  is  that  of  wit 
and  drollery.  A  most  useful  instrument  it 
often  proves,  not  only  in  smoothing  for  a 
time  the  wrinkles  of  care,  and  calling  up  the 
merry  smile,  which  is  too  rarely  present  on 
our  tried  countenances,  but  also  by  its  power 
of  presenting  truth  in  a  more  pleasing  and 
attractive  form  than  its  sober  every-day  dress 
affords.    All  honor  to  those  who  can  and  do 


so  use  this  power  as  to  promote  cheerfulnes 
and  good-will,  and  recreate  minds  and  bodi< 
that  have  been  overtasked. 

Yet  there  are  times  when  we  all  feel  tin 
jesting  is  out  of  place,  and  there  are  subjec 
which  cannot  be  treated  humorously  witi 
out  injurious  consequences.  To  jest  upo| 
deep  emotions,  especially  those  of  a  sorroV, 
ful  nature,  is  to  insult  them. 

"  Of  all  the  griefs  that  harass  the  distressed, 
Sure  the  most  bitter  is  a  scornful  jest." 

Calamities  and  troubles  of  every  kind  a; 
doubly  hard  to  bear  when  made  the  butt  < 
ridicule.    The  young  and  thoughtless  wl 
indulge  in  merriment  at  the  expense  of  p 
verty,  misfortune  or  age,  would  be  ove 
whelmed  with  shame  and  remorse  cou" 
they  but  appreciate  the  additional  panj 
they  inflict  upon  those  already  sufferin 
There  is,  however,  nothing  so  ill-fitted  to  1 
made  the  subject  of  a  jest  as  wrong-doin 
for  there  is  nothing  else  so  intrinsical 
serious  and  sorrowful.    Whatever  tends 
strip  sin  of  its  solemn  character  fosters  at 
cherishes  that  sin  more  effectually  than  ai 
other  influence.    The  mother  who  repeal 
with  a  smile  instances  in  which  her  litt 
child  has  been  wilful,  passionate  or  deceitfil 
thinking  it  "smart"  or  "  cunning,"  is  dL 
gently  sowing  seeds  of  passion  or  hypocrr 
within  that  child  that  no  future  efforts  ci 
uproot.    The  father  who  speaks  of  his  son 
only  "  sowing  his  wild  oats,"  when  that  s« 
is  sacrificing  his  purity  in  haunts  of  iniqui 
and  vice,  is  sedulously  training  his  child  1 
lead  a  depraved  and  dissolute  life.    The  mm 
chant  who  records  as  a  "capital  joke"  tj 
successful  artifice  practised   on    a  simw 
countryman,  is  impressing  upon  his  clerks  !1 
lesson  of  dishonesty  and  fraud  which  thl' 
will  never  forget.    The  public  papers  tli( 
tell  funny  stories  of  theft  and  drunkennejl 
and  draw  out  their  comic  features  for  tl1 
amusement  of  their  readers,  are  weaken!  | 
the  public  abhorrence  of  these  vices,  m\ 
thus  indirectly  but  surely  establishing  thj  I 
power. 

There  really  is  nothing  more  detrimen  t! 
to  the  virtue,  purity  and  loveliness  of  clilj 
racter  than  the  flippant  way  in  which  In 
many  people  speak  of  sin.  Many  who  woili 
be  shocked  at  the  idea  of  upholding  or  juiJH 
fying  wrong-doing,  and  who  are  at  times  ■ 
loudest  in  their  condemnation  of  it,  will  II 
not  hesitate,  at  times,  to  turn  it  into  fun,  II 
joke  and  laugh  over  it,  and  thus  to  disail 
it  of  its  chief  terrors,  by  destroying  its  serifcl 
and  solemn  character.  It  is  true  that  w'll 
we  are  pleased  to  call  grave  crimes  are  .  1 i 
usually  thus  treated.  State  prison  offenll 
wear  a  certain  dignity  of  wickedness,  wh|' 
even  the  most  flippant  respect.    But  wl  |i 
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reflect  that  these  are  but  the  natural  out- 
omes  of  the  very  faults  and  vices  which  we 
lugh  at — that  eight  tenths  of  the  arrests  and 
ttnmitments  are  for  crimes  connected  with 
runkenness,  and  that  the  remaining  frac- 
ons  are  blossoms  of  other  "  wild  oats " 
Jhich  we  contentedly  allow  to  flourish  in 
•youth,  we  shall  find  ourselves  to  be  in  great 
leasure  responsible  even  for  the  crimes  at 
hich  we  shudder. 

Besides,  are  we  not  somewhat  arrogant  in 
deciding  what  faults  are  serious,  and  what 
(re  trifling?  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  a  tri- 
cing wrong-doing,  an  insignificant  sin  ?  We 
J'link  not.  Every  deliberate  disobedience  to 
e  ie  voice  of  conscience  is  a  sin,  whatever  be 
Im  action.  Its  degree  of  turpitude  must  de- 
i^lend  on  many  things  which  we  cannot  es- 

mate.    But  to  deem  any  such  disobedience 

small  matter,  or  to  treat  it  lightly,  is  to  pave 
i  ie  way  for  a  gradual  decay  of  virtue.  It  is 
"Iways  a  solemn  thing  to  do  wrong,  and  we 
tin  never  calculate  its  baneful  effects  upon 

tiaracter  and  life.  He  who  cakes  away  this 
ilemnity,  by  laugh,  or  joke,  or  ridicule,  who 
educes  any  one  to  think  less  seriously  of  a 
It  Ingle  dereliction  of  duty,  is,  in  so  far,  working 
fajgainst  virtue,  honor  and  purity.  Not  for  a 
iliioment  would  we  check  the  joyous  exuber- 
iifcice  of  youthful  spirits,  or  banish  that 
Jaurthful  gaiety  which  serves  to  brighten 
iijfe.    But  let  it  be  innocent  and  pure,  and 

nmixed  with  any  tolerance  of  evil,  or  any 
lifesire  to  extenuate  it. 


f  Do  not  despond  in  seasons  of  dryness  and 
lonotony  and  painfulness  ;  for  these  are  the 
arren  or  seemingly  profitless  things,  out  of 
hich  the  Lord  will  bring  patience,  meek- 
ess,  faith,  humility  and  many  other  rich  and 
Jlrecious  things,  which  can  only  be  obtained 
through  trial  of  some  kind." 


THE  OLD  FAMILY  CKADLE. 

BY  CLARA  P.  BERRY. 


or  years  it  had  stood  in  my  father's  old  hall, 

u  time-honored,  love-serving  friend  to  us  all ; 

'.  faithful  old  servant— ah  !  who  will  e'er  know 

[ow  boundless  a  love  its  great  heart  could  bestow  ? 
Olljt  rocked  away  trouble,  it  dried  every  tear, 

hssuaged  every  sorrow  and  calmned  every  fear. 

o  plumes  waved  aloft  like  a  helmeted  crest ; 

o  ornaments  hung  from  its  homely  recess  ; 
|fo  white  satin  curtains  enfolded  its  bed, 

et  soft  was  the  pillow  where  nestled  each  head. 
dJen  little  forms  it  had  pillowed  with  care, 
rj('en  golden  heads  had  slept  peacefully  there. 
j)eath  came  at  last,  and  though  short  was  his  stay, 

He  cradle  was  empty  for  many  a  day  ; 

'kree  little  fledglings  had  gone  from  the  nest 
M  b  be  rocked  by  the  angels  in  heaven  to  rest. 
|i)ur  mother  in  silence  kissed  meekly  the  rod, 
jjLnd  willingly  gave  back  these  treasures  to  God. 


Years  passed  away,  and  the  cradle  no  more 
Echoed  its  chimes  on  the  carpetless  floor  ; 
With  rockers  well  worn  und  the  paint  turning  grey, 
The  cradle  showed  symptoms  of  wear  and  decay. 
Away  to  the  attic  this  treasure  was  borne, 
Weakened,  but  not  of  its  usefulness  shorn; 
And  there  it  is  lying  far  under  the  eaves, 
Mid  the  patter  of  rain  and  the  rustling  of  leaves. 
Though  covered  with  cobwebs  and  painted  with 
dust, 

We  treasure  it  still  as  a  sacred  trust ; 
Faithful  and  true  in  the  cour6e  it  has  run, 
We  cherish  it  still  for  the  good  it  has  done  : 
And  though  years  may  pass,  we  shall  ever  recall 
The  cradle  that  stood  in  my  father's  old  hall. 
North  Andover,  Mass. 


NOTICES. 

QUARTERLY  MEETINGS. 

12th  mo.    1st,  Nottingham,  at  Little  Britain,  Pa., 

10  A.M. 

M        2d,   Whitewater,    at    Richmond,  Ind., 

11  A.M. 

»        7th,  Salem,  at  Woodbury,  N.  J.,  10  A.M. 
"      lltb,  Baltimore,    at    Little    Falls,  Md., 
10  A.M. 

«       14th,  Haddonfield,  at  Haddonfield,  N.  J.. 

10  A.M. 

"       21st,  Fishing  Creek,  H.  Y.  M. .  at  Mill- 
ville,  Pa. 

"      27th,  Scipio,  at  North  street,  New  York, 

11  A.M. 


CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 

12th  mo.  3d,  Reading,  Pa.,  2  P.M. 
Friends  can  leave  Thirteenth  and  Callowhill  at 
8.15  A.  M.  and  return  same  day. 

12th  mo.   3d,  Stroudsburg*  Pa.,  3  P.M. 

"  u    Newtown  Square,  Del.  co.,  3  P.M. 

»       10th,  Centredale,  Iowa,  3  P.M. 
"       17th,  Schuylkill,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 
"  "     Upper  Dublin,  Pa.,  3  P.M. 


A  Circular  Meeting  will  be  held  at  Mill  Creek,  a 
branch  of  Western  Quarter,  on  the  10th  of  Twelfth 
month,  1876,  at  2  o'clock. 


The  Circular  Committee  of  Salem  Quarterly 
Meeting  will  meet  at  Woodbury  at  the  close  of  Se- 
lect Meeting,  about  4  P.M.,  on  Fourth-day,  Twelfth 
month  6th,  1876. 

SIXTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  PENN  SEWING  SCHOOL 
OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  School  opened  Eleventh  mo.  5tb,  with  one- 
hundred  and  five  scholars,  forty  of  whom  were  col- 
ored, and  with  the  exception  of  Christmas  and  New 
Years  days  (which  occurred  on  Seventh-day ), 
each  session  has  been  regularly  held  and  generally 
well  attended. 

On  Second-day,  the  27th  ult.,  gifts  of  books,  toys, 
&c,  donated  by  friends  of  the  School,  were  distrib- 
uted among  the  children. 

In  addition  to  the  garments  made  by  the  pupils 
and  given  to  them — shoes  have  also  been  furnished 
to  the  most  needy. 

That  ever  welcome  periodical,  the  "  Scattered 
Seeds,"  has  been  regularly  distributed  each  month. 
282  garments  were  given  during  the  winter. 

The  School  closed  Fourth  mo.  1st,  with  the 
usual  exercises,  the  children,  one-hundred  and 
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forty-seven  in  number,  reciting  pieces  of  poetry  and 
receiving  the  finished  garments.  Through  the  gen- 
erosity of  friends  we  were  enabled  to  give  them  a 
treat  of  ice  cream  and  cakes,  which  gladdened  the 
hearts  of  all.  We  were  strengthened  by  the  com- 
pany of  many  of  our  friends  who  encouraged  us,  both 
by  their  presence  and  their  words  of  good  cheer. 

Annie  Caley,  Pres. 
Sallie  M.  Ogden,  Supt. 

Cash  received  from  contributions  $400  48 

Expenditures,  «          358  57 

Balance  41  91 

Asenath  C.  Moore,  Treas. 


At  the  last  "  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Phil- 
adelphia," it  was  concluded  that,  for  the  ensuing 
year,  the  Monthly  Meeting  be  held  at  3  P.M. ;  other 
Fourth-day  Meetings  at  10£  A.M.,  as  heretofore. 
This  change  is  made  with  the  hope  that  our  mem- 
bers will  be  better  accommodated  than  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  that  those— especially  the  young^  engaged 
in  business  or  for  other  reasons — who  have  felt 
themselves  prevented  from  assembling  with  us  may 
thus  be  enabled  to  mingle  more  frequently  in  our 
business  meetings. 


1  [Friends'  Historical  Association  will  meet  at  820 
Spruce  street,  on  Fourth-day  next,  Twelfth  mo.  6th, 
at  8  P.  M.  All  who  feel  interested  will  be  welcome. 

Wm.  J.  Jenks,  Pres. 

N.  E.  Janney,  Sec. 


~  Stated  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  Social  Commit- 
tee will  be  held  at  the  Meeting  House,  Race  and 
Fifteenth  streets,  on  Sixth-day  evening,  1st  inst.,  at 
8  o'clock.  A  general  attendance  is  earnestly  re- 
quested. Geo.  W.  Hancock 


C.  M.  Phillips, 


Clerks. 


The  Indian  Committee  of  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting  will  meet  at  Race  Street  Monthly  Meeting 
Room  on  Sixth-day,  Twelfth  month  15th,  at  3  P.M. 
(same  day  as  the  Representative  Committee).  The 
full  attendance  of  its  members  very  desirable. 

Jacob  M.  Ellis,  Clerk, 


The  Thirteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  stockhol- 
ders of  Swarthmore  College  will  be  held  at  Race 
Street  Meeting-house,  Philadelphia,  on  Third-day, 
Twelfth  month  5th,  1876,  at  3  o'clock  P.  M. 

Isaac  H.  Clothier,  Clerk. 


ITEMS. 

In  Mexico,  the  Presidential  contest  has  led  to  an- 
other revolt.  Ex-Chief  Justice  Iglesias  has  pro- 
claimed himself  Provisional  President  of  the  Repub- 
lic, and  located  his  seat  of  government  at  Leon,  in 
the  State  of  Guanajuato,  the  Legislature  and  Gov- 
ernor of  which  sustain  him. 

A  special  dispatch  to  the  London  Standard,  dated 
at  Constantinople  on  the  23d  of  last  month,  an- 
nounces that  the  Sultan  has  decreed  the  absolute 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade  throughout  the  Ottoman 
Empire. 

The  London  Times,  in  its  issue  of  the  same  date, 


says,  "A  private  telegram  states  that  war  fears  a 
increasing  all  over  the  frontier  of  Cape  Color 
Native  affairs,  on  both  sides  of  the  British  borde 
are  very  unsatisfactory,  and  are  becoming  critica 

The  signs  of  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey  a 
increasing.  The  London  Times  of  the  23d  ult.,  ho 
ever,  concludes  a  leading  article  as  follows  :  "  v 
enter  the  conference  of  the  Powers  with  somethi 
more  than  hope  of  peace.  For  the  attainment 
peace  we  shall  support  any  proposals  that  offei 
guarantee  of  orderly  government  of  the  insurge 
provinces  without  involving  a  rectification  of  t 
international  frontiers.  If  our  labors  are  fruitle 
we  shall  not  throw  ourselves  on  the  side  of  eitb 
combatant,  but  shall  watch  what  the  future  m 
bring  forth." 

The  feasibility  of  navigating  the  St.  Lawrer 
River  from  Quebec  to  the  Gulf  is  to  be  demc 
strated  this  winter.  The  New  York  Tribune, 
speaking  of  it,  says :  "  Quebec  is  rejoicing  in  1 
hope  that  the  barrier  of  ice  that  has  hitherto  si 
off  her  river  trade  five  months  in  the  year  will 
broken  hereafter.  The  undertaking  is,  specifical 
to  carry  the  mails  by  water  from  Quebec  to  Pas; 
biac.  The  latter  is  a  small  town  in  Chaleur  B' 
the  voyage  must,  of  course,  extend  beyond  t 
mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  into  the  Gulf  a 
around  Gaspe  Point,  making  a  total  of  nearly  7 
miles.  It  is  believed  that  an  open  channel  will 
found  in  a  large  portion  of  the  route,  even  in  t 
depths  of  winter.  A  yet  severer  test  is  to  be  ms 
of  the  capacity  of  the  new  vessel  for  forcing  a  p 
sage  through  the  ice.  The  route  between  Pict 
N.  S.,  and  Georgetown,  P.  E.  I.,  is  first  to  be  tri 
in  the  coming,  season  ;  if  successful  there,  wh 
the  Straits  of  Northumberland  open  on  the  Gi 
and  great  masses  of  ice  must  be  encountered,  thi 
should  be  comparatively  little  difficulty  afterwt 
in  navigating  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  attempt  i 
very  praiseworthy  piece  of  enterprise  on  the  part  W. 
the  Canadians,  and  deserves  success." 

Details  of  the  cyclone  which  passed  throw 
Eastern  Bengal  have  been  received.  A  dispatch 
the  London  Times  from  Calcutta  says  three  la 
islands,  namely,  Hattiah,  Sundeep  and  Dakhin-S 
habazpore,  and  numerous  smaller  islands  inclu( 
in  the  Bactergunge,  Nookb-olly,  and  Chittagong 
tricts,  were  entirely  submerged  by  the  storm  w 
of  Oct.  31,  as  was  also  the  mainland  for  five  or 
miles  inland.  These  islands  are  all  situated  in 
near  the  estuary  of  the  River  Megna.  The  larg 
Dakhin-Shahabazpore,  was  800  square  miles  in 
tent.  It  had  a  population  of  about  240,000.  Hp1 
tiah  and  Sundeep  together  had  about  100,000  po 
lation.  Up  to  11  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  £ 
there  were  no  signs  of  danger,  but  before  midni 
a  wave  swept  over  the  country  to  a  depth  in  ms 
places  of  twentv  feet,  surprising  the  people  in  tt 
beds.  Dense  grovesof  cocoauut  and  palm  tr 
around  the  villages  enabled  many  to  save  th< 
selves  by  climbing  among  the  branches,  and  sc 
took  refuge  on  the  roofs  of  their  houses,  but 
water  burst  the  houses  asunder  and  swept  them 
to  sea.  Some  were  carried  thus  across  the  chan: 
ten  miles,  to  the  Chittagong  district,  but  a  "\ 
majority  were  never  heard  of  again. 

The  country  is  perfectly  flat,  and  almost  ev 
one  perished  who  failed  to  reach  the  trees.  Th 
is  scarcely  a  household  in  the  islands  and  on 
adjacent  coast  but  lost  many  members  The  ca 
are  all  drowned.  The  boats  are  swept  away  i 
means  of  communication  with  other  districts  is 
stroyed.  There  is  much  distress  among  the  sun 
ors,  which  the  Government  is  relieving. 
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WILLIAM  PENN. 

W.  M.  Gladstone  has  reviewed  in  a  late 
mrterly  Review,  the  Life  and  Letters  of  Lord 
icaulay.  In  allusion  to  the  charges  made 
his  History  of  England  against  Wm.  Penn, 
d  to  Macaulay's  inability  or  unwillingness 
use  the  force  of  the  objections  pointed  out 
him,  in  this  case  as  well  as  others,  Glad- 
me  says : 

The  corrections  made  in  his  works  were 
paentably  rare ;  the  acknowledgments 
re  rarer  and  feebler  still.  Nor  was  this 
>m  any  want  of  kindliness  of  heart,  as  these 
lumes  would  of  themselves  suffice  to  demon- 
ate,  or  from  any  taint  in  his  love  of  truth, 
was  due,  we  seriously  hold,  to  something 
:e  what  the  theologians  call  invincible 
lorance.  The  splendid  visions  which  his 
icy  shaped  had  taken  possession  of  his 
nd  ;  they  abode  there  each  of  them  entire 
their  majesty  or  baauty  ;  they  could  only 
ve  been  dislodged  by  soma  opposing  spell 
potent  as  his  own  ;  they  were  proof  against 
J'rections  necessarily  given  piecemeal,  and 
^possession  prevented  him  from  perceiving 
i  aggregate  effect,  even  when  it  was  most 
i  lclusive. 

[t  would  be  all  well,  or  at  least  well  in 
nparison,  had  we  only  to  contemplate  this 
a  case  of  psychological  curiosity.  But  the 
jchief  is  that  wrong  has  been  done,  and  it 
|  aains  uaredressed.    In  ordinary  cases  of 
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literary  quarrel,  assailants  and  defenders 
have  something  not  hopelessly  removed  from 
equal  chances ;  although  as  a  rule  the  greater 
pungency  and  less  complicity  of  attack  makes 
it  decidedly  more  popular  and  effective  t'lan 
defence,  when  the  merits  do  not  greatly  differ. 
But  in  this  case  the  inequality  wis  gross — 
was  measureless.  For  every  single  ear  that 
was  reached  by  the  reply,  the  indictment, 
such  was  Macaulay's  monarchy  over  the 
world  of  readers,  had  sounded  in  scores  or 
hundreds  or  even  thousands.  The  sling  and 
the  stone  in  the  hands  of  half  a  score  of 
Davids,  however  doughty,  found  no  way  of 
approach  to  the  forehead  of  this  G)liah,  am? 
scarcely  whizzed  past  him  in  the  air.  . 

"  Oae  able  writer,  Mr.  Paget,  in  his  1  New 
Examen/  took  up  und  dealt  with  most  of  the 
passages  of  the  'History'  which  had  been 
impugned  ;  nor  can  we  do  better  than  refer 
the  readers  to  his  pages  for  the  defence, 
against  very  sweeping  and  truculent  accasa 
tions,  of  Dundee,  MarlbDrough  and  William 
Penn.  All  these  cases  are  of  great  interest- 
In  all,  the  business  of  defence  has  been  ably, 
and  in  most  points  conclusively,  performed. 
But  the  rejoinder  to  the  defence  is  truly 
formidable.  It  consists  in  this,  that  the 
charge,  without  the  rep'y,  has  been  sold 
probably  to  the  extent  of  half  a  million 
copies,  and  has  been  translated  (ii.  390)  into 
twelve  languages.    It  would  not  be  possible, 
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without  adding  too  greatly  to  the  number  of 
.these  pages,  to  give  an  outline  of  the  argu- 
ment on  the  respective  cases.  But  there  is 
an  incident  connected  with  the  case  of  Penn 
which  we  cannot  omit  to  notice.  The  peace- 
ful society,  to  which  he  belonged,  does  not 
wholly  abjure  the  practice  of  self-defence  on 
grave  occasions  ;  nor  could  there  be  a  graver, 
th&n  when  one  of  the  most  revered  names  in 
its  annals  had  been  loaded  by  so  commanding 
an  authority  with  a  mass  of  obloquy.    .  . 

"From  original  sources,  Mr.  Paget  has 
answered  the  charges.  Mr.  Forster,  who  has 
since  risen  to  such  high  distinction  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  performed  the  same  duty 
in  a  preface  to  the  '  Life  of  Clarkson,'  after- 
wards separately  republished.  There  remains 
impressed  on  the  mind  of  that  community  a 
sentiment  which,  even  if  it  be  somewhat 
mellowed  by  the  lapse  of  nearly  thirty  years, 
can  still  be  recognized  as  one  of  indignation 
against  what  is  felt  or  thought  to  be  literary 
outrage.  That  Macaulay  should  have  ad- 
tiered  to  his  charges  with  unabated  confidence 
can,  after  what  we  have  already  seen,  excite 
little  surprise.  But  there  still  remains  room 
for  a  new  access  of  wonder  when  we  find  that 
he  not  only  remained  himself  unconverted, 
but  even  believed  he  had  converted  the 

"  February  5, 1849.  Lord  Shelburn,  Chas. 
Austin  and  Milman  to  breakfast.  A  pleas- 
ant  meal.  Then  the  Quakers,  five  in  num- 
ber. Never  was  there  such  a  rout.  They 
had  absolutely  nothing  to  say.  Every  charge 
against  Penn  came  out  as  clear  as  any  case  at 
the  Old  Bailey.  They  had  nothing  to  urge 
hut  what  was  true  enough,  that  he  looked 
worse  in  my  history  than  he  would  have  done 
on  a  general  survey  of  his  whole  life.  But 
that  is  not  my  fault.  .  .  The  Quakers 
were  extremely  civil.  So  was  I.  They  com- 
plimented me  on  my  courtesy  and  candor."  * 

"  And  all  this  when  they  had  left  him 
foiling,  or  at  least  simmering,  in  unanimity 
of  wrath,  and  silent  only  because  hopeless  of 
redress,  and  borne  down  by  a  torrent  that 
nothing  could  resist."    .       .  . 

"  Such  is  the  fate  of  the  criticism  ;  but  the 
perversion — the  grave  and  gross  caricature 
with  which  it  grappled — still  sparkles  in  its 
diamond  setting,  circulates  by  thousands  and 
ten  thousands  among  flocks  of  readers  ever 
new  and  ever  charmed,  and  has  become  part 
of  the  household  stock  of  every  family.  Since 
the  time  when  Pere  Daniel,  the  Jesuit,  with 
guns  at  once  so  ponderous  and  so  weak,  re- 
plied in  audibly  to  the  raking  and  devouring 
fire  of  Pascal,  there  never  has  been  a  case  of 
such  resistless  absolutism  in  a  writer,  or  such 
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unquestioning  and  general  submission  in  t 
reading  world." 

In  allusion  to  the  place  which  the  Histo 
is  destined  to  occupy,  Gladstone  says  : 

"  Whether  he  will  remain  as  a  stand  a 
and  supreme  authority  is  another  questic 
Wherever  and  whenever  read,  he  will  be  re; 
with  fascination,  with  delight,  with  wond< 
And  with  copious  instruction  too ;  but  al 
with  copious  reserve,  with  questioning  sci 
tiny,  with  liberty  to  reject,  and  with  mu 
exercise  of  that  liberty.  The  contempora 
mind  may  in  rare  cases  be  taken  by  stori 
but  posterity  never.  The  tribunal  of  t 
present  is  accessible  to  influence  ;  that  of  t 
future  is  incorrupt.  The  coming  generatic 
will  not  give  Macaulay  up,  but  they  w 
probably,  attach  much  less  value  than 
have  done  to  his  ipse  dixit.  They  will  hare 
accept  from  him  his  net  solutions  of  litera: 
and  still  less  of  historic,  problems.  Yet  tt 
will  obtain  from  his  marked  and  telling  poi: 
of  view  great  aid  in  solving  them.  ^ 
sometimes  fancy  that  ere  long  there  will 
editions  of  his  works  in  which  his  read 
may  be  saved  from  pitfalls  by  brief,  respe 
ful  and  judicious  commentary,  and  that 
great  achievements  may  be  at  once  cc 
memorated  and  corrected  by  men  of  slo 
pace,  of  drier  light,  and  of  more  tranq 
broadset  and  comprehensive  judgment, 
his  works  are  in  many  respects  among 
prodigies  of  literature ;  in  some,  they  h* 
never  been  surpassed." 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
SPECIAL  PROVIDENCES. 

The  belief  in  "  special  Divine  interposit  i\ 
in  the  affairs  of  men,"  is  as  old  as  the  histfc 
of  the  race,  and  to  call  it  in  question  is  loo]p 
upon  as  a  dangerous  heresy  by  a  large  ] 
portion  of  Christian  professors.    Not  a 
among  our  branch  of  the  church  cherisli 
profound  veneration  for  the  doctrine  | 
"  special  providences,"  and  entertain  serifs 
fears  for  those  who  think  differently.  To  si 
two  late  articles  that  appeared  in  the  Int 
gencer,  signed  "  B.  H.,"  have  doubtless  caijdi 
some  uneasiness.    We  believe  many  who 
measure  think  as  he  does,  are  hardly  h 
pared  to  class  it  among  the  "superstition 
of  the  church,  or  to  discard  entirely  the  |i 
dences  upon  which  a  faith  therein  rests. 

Throughout  the  whole  record  of  the 
Testament  we  find  the  Hebrews  imbued  \ 
the  belief  that  their  nation  was  the  spe 
object  of  Divine  favor. 

It  is  because  these  Scriptures  have  bee.  || 
universally  accepted  by  the  Church  as  a  c 
red  repository  of  Divine  Truth,  that  so  m  J 
of  the  doctrines  and  practices  therein  reco]  d 
have  found  place  in  the  creeds  of  Chris  u 
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denominations,  though  without  warrant  in 
;he  teachings  of  Jesus.    We  look  in  vain 
hrough  all  the  words  of  wisdom  and  instruc- 
tion that  fell  from  his  lips  for  any  evidence 
llihat  God,  whom   he  declared  to  be  the 
°'Father  not  only  of  the  Jew,  but  of  the  whole 
^iuman  family,  is  any  "respecter  of  persons." 

In  speaking  of  the  knowledge  of  God  "  B. 
3."  says:    "It  must  be  communicated  by 
!r,he  immediate  impress  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
1(1ipon  the  souls  of  His  rational  creatures." 
lWe  then  come  to  know  Him  through  the 
J 'meration  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  that  in  us, 
'vhich  hears  His  voice  and  understands  its 
jneaning.    This,  of  itself,  is  a  "special  provi- 
lence,"  since  it  lifts  the  human  family  far 
pove  all  created  things,  and  entitles  it  to 
,!ommunion  and  fellowship  with  the  Infinite; 
lot,  indeed,  in  the  literal  and  partial  sense  of 


spoiled  favorite  claiming  precedence  over 
'ill  the  other  children  of  the  household,  which 
the  common  view  of  the  subject. 

It  is  rather  in  the  light  of  a  kind,  just  and 
diving  father  that  the  Divine  Being  reveals 
)e jlimself  to  the  highest  consciousness  of  His 
tl  features.    Viewed  in  this  light,  He  is  eyer, 
30  o  to  speak,  surrounding  us  with  His  protect- 
ing arms,  dispensing,  as  we  are  able  to  receive 
qnhem,  the  gifts  of  His  love— partial  only  when 
f  he  incomes  of  this  love  prompt  to  greater 
diligence  and  dedication  to  His  service.  If, 
^n  the  experience  of  such,  the  border  line 
hat  marks  the  boundary  between  the  Infinite 
ife  without  the  man,  and  the  bubbling  up  of 
he  same  life  within  him,  is  not  clearly  de- 
ined,  and  he  gives  glory  to  the  Father  for 
itihat  which  is  but  the  result  of  his  own  watch- 
gt(jul  forethought,  surely  we  will  not  call  it 
superstition,  but  his  way  of  accounting  for 
p  hat  which  will  ever  be  a  marvel  to  the  hum- 
ble child  of  faith— the  grace  bestowed  by 
js}  vhich.  so  many  dangers  are  escaped  and  such 
e  nnumerable  blessings  enjoyed, 
ri  There  is,  in  the  minds  of  some,  a  running 
>efore,  as  it  were,  to  meet  the  event ;  a  sort 
if  intuition  by  which  they  are  prepared,  in 
ant  measure,  for  what  is  coming.    All  do  not 
o  recognize  this  in  themselves,  yet  there  are  not 
if,  few  who  have  seen  it  in  others.    If  we 
ived  more  watchful  lives,  were  oftener  in 
;ommunion  with  the  Indwelling  Spirit,  and 
nore  obedient  to  its  promptings,  many  of 
.  hose  occurrences  now  accepted  as  "  special 
[providences,"  would  be  found  to  result  from 
mr  own  conditions  of  watchful  obedience. 
Though  the  race  has  been  making  its  own 
history  since  the  appearance  of  the  first  man 
"  lpon  the  earth,  and  each  individual  has  had 
;he  operations  of  his  own  mind  like  an  open 
5°])ook  before  him,  yet  the  world  to-day  know3 
jomparatively  less  about  the  relations  of 


cause  and  effect  in  the  human  mind  than  in 
most  other  departments  of  knowledge. 

Man  has  chained  the  lightning  and  made 
it  his  obedient  servant.  He  spreads  his  sail 
and  the  wings  of  the  wind  bear  him  across 
the  pathless  ocean.  He  lifts  his  eyes  to  the 
heavens  above  him,  calls  the  stars  by  name 
and  weighs  them  as  in  a  balance ;  yet,  he 
still  gropes  along  through  the  mist9  of  hoary 
traditions  to  find  an  answer  to  that  most  im- 
portant of  questions — "  How  stand  I  related 
to  the  Maker  and  Upholder  of  all  things?" 

L.  J.  R. 

Eleventh  month  29th,  187G. 

For  Friends'Intelligencer. 
INTONATION  IN  PREACHING. 

The  habit  of  falling  into  a  sing-song  or 
droning  tone  in  public  religious  speaking  is 
so  utterly  at  variance  with  the  laws  of  fitness, 
and  so  displeasing  to  the  ear,  as,  in  some  cases, 
almost  to  destroy  the  salutary  effect  of  the 
utterances  of  the  speaker.  The  question  is 
often  asked,  "  Why  do  the  Friends  adopt  this 
most  objectionable  mode  of  speaking  ?"  And 
some  observers  have  made  the  absurd  mistake 
of  supposing  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  estab- 
lished order  of  our  Society. 

Perhaps  this  intonation  of  preaching  may, 
in  part,  be  attributed  to  the  constant  use 
among  our  ministers  of  the  highly  poetic  and 
melodious  words  of  the  sacred  Scriptures, 
which  are  so  perfectly  adapted  for  this  meas- 
ured chaunting  utterance  with  which  we  are 
familiar.  But  a  more  general  cause,  doubt- 
less, is  a  feeble,  untrained  voice,  and  the  need 
of  unnatural  effort  to  reach  the  whole  audi- 
ence, and  a  more  or  less  complete  self-forget- 
fulness  in  the  speaker,  whose  only  anxiety  is 
that  the  truths  of  doctrine  and  of  experience 
delivered  may  find  expression  at  the  right 
time  and  place. 

The  subject  is  a  very  delicate  one,  and  very 
few  who  have  enjoyed  and  appreciated  the 
valuable  ministerial  labors  of  the  venerable 
Friends  who  have  long  dedicated  all  their 
powers  to  this  service,  would  wish  to  trouble 
them  with  a  word  of  criticism  ;  but  for  those 
who  are  just  entering  upon  the  work,  perhaps 
a  word  of  respectful  suggestion  may  be 
allowed. 

However  it  may  have  been  in  past  times, 
it  may  now  be  safely  asserted  that  by  far  the 
larger  part  of  any  average  congregation  of 
Friends  have  too  much  correct  taste  and 
have  been  far  too  well  trained  to  use  the  voice 
naturally,  not  to  be  distressed  with  these 
intonations.  Many  of  these  lay  members  who 
love  our  Society,  truly  value  our  religious 
meetings,  and  appreciate  fully  the  priceless 
blessing  of  a  rightly  qualified  ministry,  would 
appeal  to  those  young  in  the  service  to  give 
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the  matter  the  attention  it  deserves — to  study 
purity  and  correctness  in  tone,  and  to  avoid 
wearying  repetitions.  Since  our  Society  dis- 
penses with  the  service  of  soDg  as  a  part  of 
public  religious  worship,  it  seems  most  un- 
fitting that  any  should  fall  into  the  habit  of 
chaunting  the  words  which  are  given  forth  in 
preaching.  S.  R. 


TO  FORGET  SELF  IS   TO  GLORIFY  GOD. 

It  is  they  who  glorify  God  who  shall  en- 
joy Him;  they  who  deny  themselves,  who 
shall  not  be  denied ;  they  who  labor  on 
earth,  who  shall  rest  in  heaven  ;  they  who  bear 
the  cross  who  shall  wear  the  crown  ;  they  who 
seek  to  bless  others,  who  shall  be  blessed. 
Nor  is  there  a  prayer  you  offer,  one  good 
word  you  drop,  a  work  of  mercy  you  under- 
take, a  tear  you  shed  for  sinners,  a  loaf  you 
carry  to  a  poor  man's  door,  a  cup  of  water, 
even  a  kind  look  given  to  human  sorrow, 
that  shall  be  forgotten. 

The  sun  is  not  less  resplendent  for  all  the 
light  he  sheds  when  he  sinks  in  the  golden 
west ;  nor  the  sea,  when  she  roars  along  the 
shore,  less  full  for  all  the  showers  she  gives  ; 
nor  the  ross,  the  lily,  or  the  jessamine  less 
fragrant  for  all  the  odors  tthey  fling  on  the 
passing  breeze ;  nor  the  earth  leaner,  but 
fatter,  for  the  cattle  that  tread  its  pastures 
and  the  harvests  that  are  borne  from  its 
fields.  And  even  so,  it  will  be  found  that 
they  who  have  lived  most  for  others  have 
lived  best  for  themselves.  The  God  whose 
glory,  not  their  own,  they  sought,  shall  not 
forget  to  glorify  them  ;  and,  rewarding  what 
they  did  for  others  as  done  to  Himself,  their 
Judge  shall  say,  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  to 
one  of  the  least  of  them,  ye  did  it  unto  me." 
—  Guthrie. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
A  SALUTATION. 

In  my  silent  musing  the  spirit  wanders 
forth,  and  pauses  at  the  couch  of  sickness, 
suffering  and  sorrow.  Here  the  deep  spring 
of  sympathy  flows  in  all  its  loving  tender- 
ness. It  is  good  for  us  thus  to  participate  in 
each  other's  afflictions.  In  bearing  each  oth- 
er's burdens  we  thus  fulfill  the  law  of  Christ. 
The  bereaved,  too,  where  the  most  tender  ties 
have  been  rent  asunder,  and  dear  ones  gath 
ered  to  their  eternal  rest,  share  the  spirit's 
greetings.  Let  us  never  cease  our  ministra- 
tions to  soothe  and  comfort,  though  all  we 
can  do  may  be  as  the  widow's  mite. 

Sarah  Hunt. 

Eleventh  mo.  20th,  1876. 


Human  life  is  a  constant  want,  and  ought 
to  be  a  constant  prayer. 


THE  BOND  OF  UNION. 

Is  it  not  time  that  we  should  cease  fro 
some  of  onr  quarreling  over  petty  and  u 
important  differences,  to  seek  for  the  esse 
tial  facts  about  which  we  agree  ?    Cannot  \ 
even  resolve  to  quit  emphasizing  certa 
minor  points  of  doctrine  about  which  there 
to  say  the  least,  considerable  question,  ai 
dwell  more  frequently  upon  the  great  fund 
mental  truths  of  religion,  concerning  whi 
there  is  and  can  be  no  dispute — the  impo: 
ance  of  individual  character,  the  immanen 
of  God's  Spirit,  the  neevl  of  a  morality  touch 
by  emotion,  and  a  finer  spirituality  in  o 
daily  common  life  ?    Let  the  best  men  a: 
women   everywhere  unite  to  do  Christi 
work — the  uplifting  of  the  poor  and  oppress^ 
the  bringing  light  into  darkness,  spread  i  f 
the  gospel  of  love  and  truth — and  the  resu  l  j 
will  be  sufficiently  apparent  to  convince  ev  [ 
the  most  skeptical,  that  by  patience  andp« 
severance  and  loving  charity  we  can  help 
bringing  in  that  kingdom  of  God  upon  ear 
which  is  the  dream  and  longing  of  eve 
aspiring  soul  all  the  wide  world  over. —  Chv  f 
tian  Union. 


"    v    From  the  Christian  Union. 
THE  SUBSTANCE  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  RELIGICI 

Christianity,  if  it  means  anything,  met! 
character.  If  it  has  any  rightful  place  I 
the  world,  or  any  value  to  mankind,  itl 
because  it  makes  men  purer,  more  hon<| 
more  loving,  stronger  in  every  virtue  ai 
every  grace. 

This  may  seem  too  clear  to  need  sayi  I 
But  there  is  a  wide  misapprehension  of  Ch  I 
tianity,  under  which  there  is  taught  soil  j 
thing  really  very  different  from  this.  rj|l 
mistake  finds  expression  in  popular  mode*  I 
speech.    Men  say,  "So-and-so  is  a  chuiljj 
member,"  or  "  He  has  experienced  religiof  j 
and  think  that  these  phrases  cover  the  wbpu 
of  the  matter.  And,  looking  further,  we  f  id 
that  in  men's  minds  Christianity  means  of  |  | 
something  wholly  different  from  the  sum  s  !d ; 
total  of  a  man's  character.  It  is  not  honeiL* 
it  is  not  unselfishness,  it  is  not  courage, 
not  fidelity,  it  is  not  industry,  it  is  not  beg 
a  good  citizen  and  a  good  father  and  a  g«  p 
husband;  nor  is  it  the  sum  of  these  and  k 
like  qualities.    It  is  thought  of  rather  {liL 
peculiar  relation  to  God,  certified  by  a  tl*  f 
cial  emotional   experience,  and  outwar  j 
expressed   by   a   "profession  of  religic|% 
Sometimes  one  and  sometimes  another  :|4 
ture  is  emphasized.    With  some,  it  is  "  lawL 
ing  given  one's  self  to  God,"  by  a  single  hL 
of  consecration.    Others  dwell  on  the  " 'wh 
ness  of  the  Spirit,"  in  an  inward  conviciiji, 
of  their  own  acceptance.    With  very  ms  f, 
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i  reliance  on  the  merits  of  Christ  is  consid- 
ered the  supreme  test.  Belief  in  certain  doc- 
trines is  another  qualification.  In  one  way 
ijr  another  a  standard  is  set  up,  as  decisive  of 
A  man's  whole  future  destiny,  in  which  the 
element  of  character — what  the  man  is,  in 
jiimself — is  wholly  subordinate, 
jj  Such  conceptions  are  wholly  alien  to  the 
j  eachings  of  Christ  and  the  spirit  of  His  Gos- 
pel. The  supreme  message  of  that  Gospel  is 
ltli  call  to  right  living  through  the  Divine 
u  lelp.  Its  revelation  is  of  a  God  who  gives 
1(3is  very  life  to  draw  His  creatures  into  His 
31>wn  moral  likeness.  And  applied  to  our- 
selves, the  meaning  of  Christianity  is  that 
;ltve  are  to  be  Christ-like.  In  every  relation 
ij.if  life,  in  every  situation  that  arises,  we  are 
i„o  aim  at  the  right  action.  Christianity  means 
j]o  the  merchant  that  he  should  be  honest ; 
np  the  judge,  it  means  that  he  should  be  just; 
)e!o  the  servant,  that  he  should  be  faithful ;  to 
j  he  schoolboy,  that  he  should  be  diligent ;  to 
ir!he  street-sweeper,  that  he  should  sweep  clean  ; 
e  p  every  worker,  that  his  work  should  be  well 
irlone.  It  means  that  conscience  should  be 
aw,  and  that  conscience  should  be  inspired 
>y  love.  To  be  a  Christian  is  to  be  a  seeker 
f  "  whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatsoever 
[Qhings  are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely," 
nd  all  the  rest  of  the  noble  catalogue.  There 
*p  no  social  grace,  no  hearty  good  fellowship, 
2  o  fidelity  to  comrades,  no  fine  sense  of  honor, 
it  .o  service  to  the  State,  that  does  not  belong 
if  3  Christianity.  There  is  no  faithfulness  to 
a  seful  work  that  is  not  a  part  of  it.  No 
enial  disposition,  no  spiritual  aspiration,  no 
iiirotherly  helpfulness,  but  has  the  stamp  of 
hilod's  mint  on  it.  There  is  nothing  attrac- 
tive in  human  nature  that  the  Christian 
Thould  not  seek  for;  and  there  is  no  good 
esleed  done  by  any  man  that  is  not,  so  far  as 
oi  t  goes,  in  the  line  of  Christianity, 
oi  Further,  Christianity  carries  with  it  this : 
ill  reveals  Omnipotent  Love,  inspiring  and 
(lifting  and  transforming  us.  It  gives  us  the 
Assurance  that,  in  the  end,  this  Power  will 
aive  us  the  victory  over  all  our  weakness  and 
es  waywardness.  It  tells  us  that  the  ideal 
iloward  which  here  we  reach  with  frequent 
failure  and  discouragement,  will  one  day  be 
goealized.  Showing  man  that  he  is  the  child 
I  'f  God,  it  gives  him  a  supreme  hope  and  a 
a  upreme  incitement. 

is  Consider  what  our  Master  taught  us.  He 
in  was,  in  Himself,  the  perfect  pattern  of  all 
ioaoral  strength  and  loveliness.  In  Him  vir- 
iue  took  its  highest  form — an  ardent  passion 
b or  the  good  of  others.  Head  His  words; 
e  hey  open  springs  of  moral  energy  and  enthu- 
siasm in  the  heart.  His  face  is  wholly  set 
ctoward  goodness;  toward  self  conquest,  purity, 
is  deal  justice  and  truth  and  love ;  toward  these 


qualities,  not  alone  as  His  individual  posses- 
sion, but  to  be  developed  in  the  whole  human 
race.  In  His  companionship  we  breathe  the 
air  of  a  divine  enthusiasm.  If  He  made 
His  own  person  central  in  His  teachings,  it 
was  as  the  embodiment  and  source  of  this 
moral  ardor.  There  is,  indeed,  an  aspect  of 
heavenly  tranquility  to  His  work  ;  there  is  a 
record  of  communion  with  His  friends  that  is 
full  of  the  peace  and  rest  of  perfect  love. 
But  in  that  communion  they  entered  most 
deeply  into  His  spirit — the  spirit  that  toils 
and  suffers  and  dies  for  the  sake  of  others. 
And  when  He  left  them,  they  went  forth  to 
carry  on  His  work  with  an  ardor  in  which 
their  lives  were  consumed  and  the  world  was 
conquered. 

This  was  God's  revelation  of  Himself  to  us. 
In  Christ  He  translated  His  mysterious  divine 
nature  into  the  language  that  we  understand. 
Through  Christ  we  get  near  to  Him,  and 
know  what  He  is  like,  and  recognize  His 
spirit  when  it  stirs  within  us.  And  all  our 
religious  knowledge  and  faith  and  experience 
have  their  right  outcome  in  this,  that  we  be- 
come like  Christ.  To  solemnly  consecrate 
ourselves  to  Him  is  well ;  to  publicly  join 
ourselves  to  His  cause  is  well ;  to  have  the 
inward  assurance  of  His  fellowship  is  a  blessed 
privilege.  But  the  great  necessity,  the  great 
but-iness  of  life  for  every  man,  is  to  be  habit- 
ually Christ-like  in  act  and  word  and  thought. 
Compared  to  this,  church  membership  is  noth- 
ing, doctrines  are  nothing,  emotional  experi- 
ence is  nothing.  Character,  in  its  highest 
sense  is  everything. 

Selected  for  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FORCE   OF  PRAYER. 
BY  STOPFORD  A.  BROOKE. 

There  are  some  grief?,  some  passionate 
moral  struggles,  tome  fatal  secrets  of  the 
inner  life,  which  we  cannot  speak  to  man. 
For  we  cannot  give  men  that  knowledge  of 
our  whole  past,  by  which  alone  its  secrets  can 
be  justly  judged.  But  to  our  Father,  who 
knows  all,  we  can  speak  out.  He  has  no  con- 
ventional maxims  by  which  to  measure  us, 
no  half  experience,  no  harshness,  no  jealous 
injustice,  such  as  among  men  demands  to  be 
considered  love.  He  cannot,  therefore,  mis- 
take us — we  are  sure  of  justice;  and  it  is 
that,  not  love  alone,  which  we  ask  from  Him, 
if  our  souls  be  true. 

Out  of  the  silent  loneliness  of  the  heart, 
then,  the  prayer  of  confession  rises  to  the 
Fatherhood  of  God.  The  weight  is  lifted  off 
the  soul,  at  least  the  unbearableness  of  it  is 
gone.  We  have  told  it  all  to  Him.  He  knew 
it,  it  is  true.  What  was  the  need  of  telling 
Him?  No  need  to  Him,  but  comfort  to  us; 
for"  expression  gives  relief  to  tortured  feeling. 
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As  long  as  we  kept  it,  brooded  over  it,  it  was 
like  air  in  a  sealed  room — it  grew  deadlier, 
and  slowly  poisoned  all  the  heart.  Expressed, 
it  was  like  the  same  air  when,  the  windows 
thrown  open,  the  sweet  spring  breeze  came 
flowing  in ;  we  rise  up — half  the  horror  is 
gone,  half  the  weight  of  the  sscret  guilt  is 
lifted  off,  we  begin  to  feel  ashamed  of  having 
despaired  of  life ;  we  begin  to  feel  the  duty 
of  forgetting  sin,  and  pressing  forward  into 
the  work  of  righteousness.  This  is  the  blessed 
work  of  prayer  to  God,  of  simple  trusting  to 
Him  all. 

Prayer  is  no  strange,  mysterious  work.  It 
has  its  ceaseless  analogies  in  our  every- day 
life.  Elijah  on  the  mountain,  his  heart  burn 
ing  with  the  desertion  of  a  whole  people,  felt 
his  passion  relieved  by  the  earthquake  and 
wind  and  fire,  and  the  still,  small  voice  rep 
resented  to  him  the  calm  which  had  come 
upon  his  stormy  heart.  Jeremiah,  indignant 
with  God,  broke  into  a  wild  cry,  in  which  he 
gave  expression  to  his  pain,  and,  relieved,  he 
felt  the  fire  of  duty  burn  bright  again,  and 
took  up  again  the  work  of  life.  And  He 
who  was  Mankind,  burdened  with  untold  sor 
row  in  the  sorrowful  garden,  did  not  hide  His 
agony  from  His  Father,  though  He  knew  it 
could  not  be  taken  from  Him,  but,  express- 
ing it,  passed  into  the  sublime  peace  with 
which  He  drank  the  cup  and  died.  Expres- 
sion relieves  the  o'erfraught  heart,  and,  the 
pressure  removed,  it  rebounds  into  the  natu- 
ral strength  of  health. 

Wordsworth  has  said  it  all : 

"  To  me  alone  there  came  a  thought  of  grief: 
A  timely  utterance  gave  that  thought  relief, 
And  I  again  am  strong." 

Yes,  if  any  here  are  crushed  with  unshared 
sorrow,  eaten  with  the  remorse  of  unhealed 
and  secret  sin,  chained  to  a  trial  which  none 
can  understand,  and  therefore  wordless  to 
man — spread  it  before  the  God  of  kindness 
and  justice,  before  the  God  of  human  nature. 
The  method  of  relief  is  ready  to  your  hand. 
Make  use  of  prayer.  It  has  the  power  of 
sanctifying  life,  because  it  brings  God  into 
life.  Twice  in  the  day  it  has  been  for  ages 
the  habit  of  the  race  to  use  this  talisman ; 
once  for  the  sanctification  of  the  day,  cnce 
for  the  sanctification  of  the  night.  The  morn- 
ing prayer  chimes  in  with  the  joy  of  the  cre- 
ation, with  the  quick  world  as  it  awakes  and 
sings.  It  ought  to  bind  itself  up  with  the 
rising  of  the  sun,  the  opening  of  the  flowers, 
the  divine  service  of  the  birds,  the  glow  of 
cloudy  bars  on  which  the  rays  of  light  strike 
like  a  musician's  fingers,  and  whose  notes  and 
chords  are  color.  The  voice  of  the  world  is 
prayer,  and  our  morning  worship  should  be 
in  tune  with  its  ordered  hymn  of  praise. 
But  in  joy  we  should  recall  our  weakness,  and 
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ask  His  presence  who  is  strength  and  redem 
tion,  so  that  joy  may  be  married  to  watchfu 
ness  by  humility.  Such  a  prayer  is  the  guai 
of  life.  It  prepares  us  beforehand  for  tempt 
tion :  neglect  it,  and  you  fall.  It  makes  i 
conscious  of  our  Father's  presence,  so  that 
hear  His  voice  in  the  hour  of  our  folly  * 
our  sin.  "  My  child,  this  morning  you  calh 
Me  to  your  side ;  do  not  drive  Me  far  awa 
Bridle  that  passionate  temper ;  restrain  th 
excitement,  which  is  sweeping  you  beyor 
the  power  of  will ;  keep  back  that  foolii 
word,  which  will  sting  your  neighbor's  hear 
do  not  do  that  dishonesty ;  be  not  guilty 
that  cowardice.    I  am  by  your  side." 

This  is  the  thing  which  prayer  makes  re£ 
Prayer,  not  only  in  the  morning  watch,  b 
prayer  sent  voiceless  from  the  heart,  fro! 
hour  to  hour.  Then  life  is  hallowed,  wakj 
ful,  calm.  It  becomes  beautiful  with  th| 
beauty  of  God  which  eye  hath  not  seen, 
is  not  left  comfortless,  for  prayer  brings  t 
Saviour  to  our  side.  In  the  hour  of  o 
grief  the  voice  of  Christ  comes  down  the  ag 
to  our  souls,  tender  as  the  morning  light  < 
flowers,  "  Come  unto  Me,  all  that  are  wea 
and  heavy  laden:  I  will  give  you  rest."  T 
have  Him,  as  we  sit  at  business,  speaking  \ 
he  spoke  to  Matthew  at  the  receipt  of  custo  j 
"  Follow  Me  !  "  and  though  we  know  we  ca 
not  rise  as  did  the  publican,  for  our  work 
where  He  has  placed  us,  yet  we  know  J 
meaning.  We  seem  to  feel  His  hand  in  01 
in  the  passion  of  our  endeavor  to  do  rig 
when  duty  and  interest  clash,  and  His  gra 
gives  firmness  to  our  faltering  resolutk 
And  when  the  petty  troubles  of  life,  the  sm: 
difficulties  which  sting  like  gnats,  the  inti 
sions,  the  quarrels,  the  slight  derangemei 
of  health,  have  disturbed  our  temper,  a? 
we  are  in  danger  of  being  false  to  that  divi 
charity  which  is  the  dew  of  life,  one  praj 
will  sweep  us  back  to  Palestine,  and,  star 
ing  among  the  circle  of  the  apostles,  we  sh 
listen  to  His  voice,  "Love  one  another  a 
have  loved  you."  "  Peace  I  leave  with  yi| 
My  peace  I  give  unto  you." 

And  day  being  hallowed  thus,  do  not  01 
to  make  holy  the  night.  For  whether 
sleep  a  dreamless  sleep,  as  if  sleep  had  gft 
us  for  the  time  to  the  arms  of  his  brothei 
death,  or  wander  in  the  land  of  "footl  pac 
fancies,"  where  the  brain  and  its  servants 
having  escaped  from  their  master — will  pi 
at  their  wild  pleasure  like  things  withouj  it 
soul,  we  need  the  presence  and  protection!  ieir 
God.  In  dead  sleep,  who  can  tell  where  1 
pirit  hath  been,  what  world  it  hath  se 
what  lessons  it  hath  received,  what  thoug  I 
have  become  entwined  in  it? — thoughts] 
which  we  are  not  conscious,  but  which  app< 
like  strangers  afterwards,  we  cannot  tell  fr 
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ijjwhence,  within  the  brain.  Hallow  these  pos- 
alsible  voyages  by  committing  your  spirit  into 
tnthe  hands  of  God. 

ti|  But  still  more  we  need  His  watchfulness,  or, 
i  since  he  is  always  watchful,  our  suppressed 
w (consciousness  of  it,  when  sleep  opens  the 
(  ivory  gate  and  we  flitter  through  the  fairy 
Wife  of  dreamland.  It  is  not  beauty  alone 
a;jwhieh  we  encounter  there,  but  mystery  more 
inmysterious  than  that  of  earth  ;  strange  words 
m  which  seem  to  be  warnings ;  impressions  so 
isivivid  that  they  stamp  the  day;  pain  and 
rtlpleasure  so  sharp  that  we  cry  or  dread  to 
(dream  again;  noble  thoughts,  pure  shapes  of 

the  imagination,  which,  unremembered  in 
safdetail,  yet  leave  behind  an  inspiring  sense  of 
oifthe  infinite  things  the  soul  may  do ;  tempta- 
oitions  to  sin;  cruel  and  impure  thoughts;  ter- 
kiror,  even,  and  horror,  which  open  to  us  more 
bidreadful  depths  of  guilt  and  pain  than  we 

jean  realize  awake. 

tl|  Take,  by  the  power  of  prayer,  through  this 
oijwild  land  of  dreams,  the  sanctifying  presence 
g|of  One  who  loves  us.  Claim  it  every  night, 
eland  it  will  attend  to  hallow  the  fancies  of 
ai  sleep,  to  save  us  from  the  baseness  of  dream- 
tyfear,  to  call  back  the  wandering  fancy  from 
1  impurity.  For  prayer,  continually  lived  in, 
01  makes  the  presence  of  a  holy  and  loving  God 
I  the  air  which  life  breathes  and  by  which  it 
I  lives ;  so  that,  as  it  mingles  consciously  with 
i  the  work  of  the  day,  it  becomes  also  a  part 
iu  of  every  dream. 

I  To  us,  then,  it  will  be  no  strange  thing  to 
raiienter  Heaven,  for  we  have  been  living  in  the 
io  things  of  Heaven.  They  have  even  here 
Hi  become  realities,  and  when  we  step  across  the 
1 drawbridge  of  death,  it  is  no  foreign  land  we 
cd  enter,  but  our  native  home.  Ouly  the  com- 
ai  munion  with  our  Father,  which  we  have  felt 
vi  here  through  prayer,  shall  there  be  so  pro- 
ay  foundly  greater  that  prayer  will  be  no  more, 
an.  and  praise  be  air  in  all. 
Jul 
if 

From  the  Public  Ledger. 
HOME  AND  HAPPINESS. 

d2  If  there  is  a  desire  which  is  shared  by  all 
r  the  human  race  it  is  the  desire  of  happiness, 
jf  Indeed,  this  may  be  said  to  be  the  founda- 
tion of  all  desires,  or  rather  that  which  em- 
^braces  and  includes  them  all  within  itself. 
,{g  The  eagerness  for  wealth,  the  thirst  for  fame, 
pi  the  yearning  for  applause,  the  longing  for 
)D{!  affection,  the  hope  of  excellence — all  have 
)D  their  roots  in  the  natural  desire  for  happi- 
Bt  ness.  It  is  because  some  one  of  these  things 
sef  seems  to  us  to  hold  out  the  best  promise  for 
^1!  happiness  that  we  are  solicitous  to  gain  it ; 
J  otherwise  it  would  lose  all  hold  upon  us. 
,p(  This  is  not  wholly  a  selfish  desire.  Deep 
fp  down  in  the  heart  of  each  man  and  woman 


dwells  the  wish  for  others'  happiness  as  well 
as  his  own.  It  may  be  weak  for  want  of  ac- 
tive effort ;  it  may  be  obscured  by  the  larger 
presence  of  self-interest ;  but  it  is  there,  and 
if  nurtured  and  developed  is  one  of  the  rich- 
est sources  of  earth's  enjoyments.  The  readi- 
ness with  which  a  community  will  respond 
to  the  needs  caused  by  some  sudden  emer- 
gency is  alone  sufficient  proof  of  the  uni- 
versal existence  of  this  desire.  Yet  in  our 
daily  commonplace  life  it  is  apt  to  aink  into 
the  background  and  be  crowded  out  by 
too  prominent  and  absorbing  cares  and  am- 
bitions which  have  self  for  their  centre. 

There  is  one  source  of  happiness  which  ii 
seldom,  if  ever,  fully  appreciated  or  made  I 
yield  half  the  delicious  enjoyment  it  is    a  - 
pable  of  affording.    We  allude  to  home  life- 
There  are  more  exciting  pleasures,  more  im- 
petuous gratifications,  more  bewitching  at- 
tractions, but  nowhere  can  we  find  m 
solid  and  permanent  happiness,  more  cairn 
and   enduring  satisfaction,  more  innocent 
and  gleeful  joy,  than  in  a  family  home  where 
love  reigns  supreme.    One  cause  of  this  lie- 
in  the  perfect  naturalness  of  its  relations. 
There  is  nothing  forced  "r  arbitrary  about 
the  grouping  of  this  assemblage.    The  father 
and  mother  have  been  drawn  together,  it  ; 
to  be  hoped,  by  mutual  affection.    The  chil- 
dren, bringing  with  them  new  interests  aud 
new  joys,  have  found,  one  by  one,  their  ap- 
pointed places  and  their  glad  welcomes.  It 
is  no  artificial  assembly,  gathered  together 
for  some  avowed   purpose,  and  dissolved 
when  that  purpose  is  gained.    It  has,  indeed, 
no  direct  mission  to  fulfill  outside  its  own 
boundaries.    Its  existence   and  happiuess, 
and  the  mutual  good  of  its  members,  are  it? 
sufficient  aims.    Each  member,  it  is  true, 
has  other  relations  and -duties  to  the  outsi<i»> 
world,  but  the  family,  as  a  family,  is  a  little 
world  in  itself.    All  the  socialistic  enter- 
prises which  have  striven  to  supplant  thi*- 
institution  have  failed,  simply  because  they 
were  warring  against  one  of  the  strongest  in- 
stincts of  human  nature;  that  which  draws 
father,  mother  and  children  under  one  roof- 
tree  and  around  one  hearth  stone. 

Another  cause  of  the  happiness  which 
family  life  is  capable  of  shedding  may  be 
found  in  the  importance  with  which  each 
member  is  invested.  We  all  love  to  feel 
ourselves  centres  around  which  others  re- 
volve ;  but  comparatively  few  in  society  can 
have  this  experience.  Most  of  us  are  ever 
circling  around  other?,  and  are  thus  re- 
minded of  our  own  insignificance ;  but  at 
home  each  one  is  a  centre.  No  matter  how 
obscure  or  petty  his  life  may  seem  in  the 
out  door  crowd,  let  him  once  enter  the 
sacred  portal  of  home  and  he  becomes  of 
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consequeDce.  His  health,  his  interests,  his 
prospects  are  here  discussed  with  avidity, 
his  tastes  are  consulted,  his  affection  prized, 
and  his  whole  being  seems  invested  with  a 
higher  dignity. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  many  families  do 
not  realize  this  happiness.  Sometimes  this 
is  because  they  lack  the  vitalizing  power  of 
love,  without  which  family  happiness  must 
wither  and  die  as  surely  as  the  plant  without 
the  sun.  More  commonly,  however,  the  love 
is  there,  but  obscured  and  shadowed  by 
numberless  little  vexations,  tempers  and 
discontents.  The  husband  truly  loves  his 
wife  and  would  risk  his  life  for  her  without 
a  moment's  hesitancy  ;  yet  he  continually 
sacrifices  her  happiness  to  his  own  self-will 
or  ill  humor  or  selfish  indulgence.  The  wife 
is  sincerely  attached  to  her  husband,  and  in 
any  great  issue  of  life  would  be  his  staunch- 
est  supporter  ;  yet  she  carelessly  makes  him 
the  victim  of  her  fretfulness  or  extrava- 
gance, or  neglects  to  make  a  cheerful  and 
inviling  home  for  his  weary  hours.  So  with 
parents  and  children,  strong  cords  of  affec- 
tion bind  them  together ;  but  the  harsh  re- 
proof or  the  stern  denial  on  one  side,  and  the 
sharp  retort,  or  the  sullen  silence  on  the  other 
loosen  the  bonds  and  destroy  the  beauty  of 
the  relation.  It  is  not  great  griefs  that  mar 
the  harmony  of  family  life.  It  is  little  faults, 
little  neglects,  thoughtless  words,  selfish  ex- 
actions, bad  habits.  There  are  many  things 
that  we  crave,  that  we  can  never  acquire,  but 
a  happy  home  is  accessible  to  whoever  will 
take  the  pains  to  obtain  it.  It  does  not  re- 
quire much  money,  deep  culture,  great  genius 
nor  marked  talents  ; — it  does  need  love  for  its 
main  support,  and  the  constant  expression  of 
that  love  in  kindly  deeds,  gentle  words  and 
willing  self-denial. 

FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  TWELFTH  MONTH  9,  1876. 

Passing  Events. — A  deep  and  almost  an 
overmastering  anxiety  in  regard  to  the  results 
which  will  follow  the  counting  and  announce- 
ment of  the  vote  for  presidential  electors  in 
the  three  States  of  South  Carolina,  Florida 
and  Louisiana,  and  the  earnest  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  people  at  large  that  right  and 
justice  shall  be  done,  rather  than  that  party 
triumph  shall  be  secured,  make  the  passing 
events  of  the  day  in  our  country  worthy  of 
close  and  attentive  study. 

Just  as  we  complete  the  hundredth  year  of 
national  existence,  and  have  called  upon  the 


nations  of  the  earth  to  help  us  rejoice  in  th 
full  measure  of  blessing  which  the  Ruler  c 
man's  destinies  has  accorded  us,  an  emergenc 
of  peculiar  danger  and  difficulty  arises. 

A  contest  so  close  as  to  depend  for  decisio 
upon  the  doubtful  and  troubled  suffrages  c 
States  lately  convulsed  by  the  war  of  th 
rebellion,  and  suspicions  of  fraud  on  bot 
sides,  make  it  likely  that  the  legal  installs 
tion  of  the  new  president  may  be  delayed,  an< 
thus  the  painful  excitement  of  the  hour  b 
prolonged. 

There  have  been  other  emergencies  in  th 
history  of  our  country  which  have  throw: 
the  responsibility  of  selecting  a  chief  magis 
trate  upon  the  national  Congress.    In  180| 
and  in  1825  the  presidential  election  devolve  1 
upon  the  House  of  Representatives;  but  a 
those  times  there  was  no  dispute  in  regard  t  | 
the  vote  of  any  State — no  question  in  regard 
to  the  fairness  of  the  election,  and  nil 
deficiency  of  law  for  the  guidance  of  those  o: 
whom  responsibility  rested. 

Now,  unfortunately,  when  Congress  has  t 
meet  an  emergency  which  necessitates  judi 
cial  action,  and  is  without  any  undisputed  \ 
law  on  the  subject,  and  without  any  authorit; 
founded  upon  precedent. 

The  dreadful  experience  of  civil  strif 
through  which  our  nation  has  so  lately  passec 
ought  to  be  sufficient  to  warn  those  who  hav  | 
been  selected  to  represent  the  people  of  ou 
land  to  lay  aside  all  partizanship  and  consc 
entiously  apply  themselves  to  the  duty  of  th 
hour,  seeking  as  never  before  to  be  directe 
by  the  Spirit  of  Wisdom. 

We  cannot  await  this  trial  of  the  patriotisr  j 
and  uprightness  of  our   Congress  withou 
anxiety,  and  yet  with  a  strong  faith  that  ther  L 
is  good  sense  and  justice  enough  among  ou 
fellow-citizens  to  prevent  violence  and  uphol 
the  legally  constituted  authorities.    We  ar 
reminded  by  a  late  carefully  prepared  articl 
in  the  Public  Ledger  that  there  is  yet  timi 
for  Congress  to  provide  a  law  for  the  occasior  j 
since  it  meets  early  in  the  Twelfth  month  an 
the  electoral  vote  will  not  be  counted  unti 
the  middle  of  the  Second  month  of  nex; 
year. 

The  revelation  of  acts  of  injustice  an< 
wrong  ought  not  to  discourage  us  in  iegar« 
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to  the  ultimate  triumph  of  right.  Rather 
ought  we  rejoice  that  the  evils  which  beset 
the  pathway  of  our  nation  are  brought  to 
light  and  so  may  find  a  remedy. 


MARRIED. 

THATCHER— HIBBABD.— At  the  residence  of 
Tbos.  H.  Hall,  West  Chester,  Pa.,  on  Eleventh 
month  16th,  1876,  under  the  care  of  Darby  Monthly 
Meeting,  Albert  G.  Thatcher  to  Mary  Hibbard,  both 
of  Darby,  Delaware  County,  Pa. 


DIED. 

COMLY.— Suddenly,  on  the  21st  of  Eleventh  mo., 
1876,  at  his  residence  in  Byberry,  Watson  Comly, 
in  the  67th  year  of  his  age  ;  a  member  of  Byberry 
Monthly  Meeting. 

MERRITT. —  On  the  6th  of  Eleventh  mo.,  1876,  at 
Hartsvillage,  Dutchess  co.,  N.  Y.,  of  pneumonia, 
Isaac  Merritt,  in  the  78th  year  of  his  age;  an  ex- 
emplary and*  useful  member  of  Nine  Partners  Quar- 
terly and  Particular  Meeting.  His  funeral  was 
held  in  Friends'  Meeting-house,  and  was  attended 
by  a  large  concourse  of  people.  Testimonies  were 
borne  to  the  excellence  of  his  character  and  the  re- 
deeming power  of  grace. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS  AMONGST  THE  FREEDMEN. 
AN  APPEAL. 

Once  more,  and,  it  is  presumed,  for  the  last 
time,  we  appeal  to  Friends  for  pecuniary  aid. 
To  the  physical  wants  of  the  freedmen  we  do 
not  now  profess  to  minister,  although  there 
are  many  instances  where  they  greatly  need 
it.  Our  endeavors  have  long  been  to  make 
them  as  self  reliant  and  self  supporting  as  pos- 
sible. The  success  which  has  attended  the 
exertions  of  our  faithful  teachers  in  this  di- 
rection, as  reported  from  time  to  time  in 
Friends'  Intelligencer,  has  been  very  gratify- 
ing. Rudimental  education  is  one  of  the  most 
important  aids  in  producing  this  much-desired 
result,  and  we  feel  as  though  the  good  work 
must  be  kept  up  this  one  season  more.  With 
this  view,  two  or  three  Friends  only  have 
taken  the  responsibility  of  sending  our  teachers 
out,  notwithstanding  we  have  a  very  small 
amount  of  funds,  either  on  hand  or  in  pros- 
pect— not  at  all  sufficient  to  meet  the  expense. 
We  have  now  but  very  few  regular  annual 
contributors,  the  liberal  number  formerly  ex- 
isting having  one  by  one  dropped  off,  probably 
under  the  erroneous  impression  that  as  their 
physical  needs  decreased,  so  but  little  would 
suffer  from  a  neglect  of  the  educational,  whereas 
the  very  reverse  is  the  case. 

The  idea  above  suggested,  as  to  this  being 
our  last  appeal,  arises  from  the  belief  that  the 
few  now  actively  engaged  in  the  work  will 
be  unwilling  agaiu  to  incur  the  responsibility. 

J.  M.  Ellis,  325  Walnut  St. 

Philadelphia,  Eleventh  mo.  29th,  1876. 

P.S.—  Contributions    may   be  forwarded 


either  to  J.  M.  E.,  as  above,  or  to  Henry  M. 
Laing,  Treasurer,  No.  30  N.  Third  at.,  Phila. 


AN  EXTRACT  FROM  AN  ADDRESS  DELIVERED 
IN  NEW  YORK,  ON  THE  17TH  OF  LAST 
MONTH,  BY  DR.  JOHN  W.  DRAPER,  BEf ORE 
THE  AMERICAN  CHEMICAL  SOCIETY. 

After  reviewing  industrial  and  social 
changes  in  Europe,  emancipation  of  education 
from  mediajval  shackles,  condition  of  Ameri- 
can colleges  and  what  has  been  done  by  scien- 
tific bodies,  he  concluded  as  follows: 

In  many  of  the  addresses  that  have  been 
made  during  the  past  summer,  on  the  Centen- 
nial occasion,  the  shortcomings  of  the  United 
States  in  extending  the  boundaries  of  scien- 
tific knowledge,  especially  in  the  physical  and 
chemical  department?,  have  been  set  forth. 
"We  must  acknowledge  with  shame  our 
inferiority  to  other  people,"  says  one.  "  We 
have  done  nothing,"  says  another.  Well,  if 
all  this  be  true  we  ought  perhaps  to  look  to 
the  condition  of  our  colleges  for  an  explana- 
tion. But  we  must  not  torget  that  many  of 
these  humiliating  accusations  are  made  by 
persons  who  are  not  of  authority  in  the  matter ; 
who,  because  they  are  ignorant  of  what  has 
been  done,  think  that  nothing  has  been  done. 
They  mistake  what  is  merely  a  blank  in  their 
own  information  for  a  blank  in  reality.  In 
their  alacrity  to  depreciate  the  merit  of  their 
own  country,  a  moat  unpatriotic  alacrity, 
they  would  have  us  confess  that  for  the  last 
century  we  have  been  living  on  the  reputa- 
tion of  Franklin  and  his  thunder-rod. 

Perhaps,  then,  we  may  without  vanity  recall 
some  facts  that  may  relieve  us  in  a  measure 
from  the  weight  of  this  heavy  accusation. 
We  have  sent  out  expeditions  of  exploration 
both  to  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  seas.  We 
have  submitted  our  own  coast  to  a  hydro- 
graphic  and  geodesic  survey,  not  excelled  in 
exactness  and  extent  by  any  similar  works 
elsewhere.  In  the  accomplishment  of  thifl 
we  have  been  compelled  to  solve  many  physi- 
cal problems  of  the  greatest  delicacy  and 
highest  importance,  and  we  have  done  it  suc- 
cessfully. The  measuring  rods  with  which 
the  three  great  base  lines  of  Maine,  Long 
Island,  Georgia,  were  determined,  and  their 
beautiful  mechanical  appliances,  have  exacted 
the  publicly  expressed  admiration  of  some  of 
the  greatest  European  philosophers,  and  the 
conduct  of  that  survey  their  unstinted  ap- 
plause. We  have  instituted  geological  surveys 
of  many  of  our  States  and  much  of  our  terri- 
tories, and  have  been  rewarded  not  merely  by 
manifold  local  benefits,  but  also  by  the  higher 
honor  of  extending  very  greatly  the  bounda- 
ries of  that  noble  science.  At  an  enormous 
annual  cost  we  have  maintained  a  meteor- 
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ological  signal  system,  which  I  think  is  not 
equaled  and  certainly  is  not  surpassed  in  the 
world.  Should  it  be  said  that  selfish  interests 
have  been  mixed  up  with  some  of  these  under- 
takings, we  may  demand  whether  there  was 
any  selfishness  in  the  survey  of  the  Dead 
Sea?  Was  there  any  selfishness  in  that 
mission  that  a  citizen  of  New  York  sent  to 
equatorial  Africa  for  the  finding  and  relief  of 
Livingstone,  any  in  the  astronomical  expedi- 
tion to  South  America,  any  in  that  to  the 
valley  of  the  Amazon  ?  Was  there  any  in  the 
sending  out  of  parties  for  the  observation  of 
the  total  eclipses  of  the  sun  ?  It  was  by 
American  astronomers  that  the  true  charac- 
ter of  his  corona  was  first  determined.  Was 
there  any  in  the  seven  expeditions  that  were 
despatched  for  observing  the  transit  of  Venus  ? 
Was  it  not  here  that  the  bi- partition  of  Biela's 
comet  was  first  detected,  here  that  the  eighth 
satellite  of  Saturn  was  discovered,  here  that 
the  dusky  ring  of  that  planet,  which  had 
escaped  the  penetrating  eye  of  Herschel  and 
all  the  great  European  astronomers,  was  first 
seen  ?  Was  it  not  by  an  American  telescope 
that  the  companion  of  Sirius,  the  brightest 
star  in  the  heavens,  was  revealed,  and  the 
mathematical  prediction  of  the  cause  of  his 
perturbations  verified?  Was  it  not  by  a  Yale 
College  professor  that  the  showers  of  shooting 
stars  were  first  scientifically  discussed,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  -  grand  American  display  of 
that  meteoric  phenomenon  in  1833  ?  Did  we 
not  join  in  the  investigations  respecting  ter- 
restrial magnetism  instituted  by  Eoropean 
governments  at  the  suggestion  of  Humboldt, 
and  contribute  our  quota  to  the  results  ob 
tained  ?  Did  not  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  vote  a  money  grant  to  carry  into  effect 
the  invention  of  the  electric  telegraph? 
Does  not  the  published  flora  of  the  United 
States  show  that  something  has  been  done  in 
botany  ?  Have  not  very  important  investiga- 
tions been  made  here  on  the  induction  of 
magnetism  in  iron,  the  effect  of  magnetic  cur- 
rents on  one  another,  the  translation  of  quality 
into  intensity,  and  the  converse  ?  Was  it  not 
here  that  the  radiations  of  incandescence 
were  first  investigated,  the  connection  of  in- 
creasing temperature  with  increasing  refran- 
gibility  shown,  the  distribution  of  light,  heat 
and  chemical  activity  in  the  solar  spectrum 
ascertained,  and  some  of  the  fundamental 
facts  in  spectrum  analysis  developed  long  be- 
fore general  attention  was  given  to  that  sub- 
ject in  Europe?  Here  the  first  photograph 
of  the  moon  was  taken,  here  the  first  of  the 
diffraction  spectrums  was  produced,  here  the 
first  portraits  of  the  human  face  were  made 
— an  experiment  that  has  given  rise  to  an 
impoitant  industrial  art. 

Of  our  own  special  science,  chemistry,  it 


may  truly  be  affirmed  that  nowhere  are  i 
most  advanced  ideas,  its  new  conception 
better  understood  or  more  eagerly  received 
But  how  useless  would  it  be  for  me  to  attemp 
a  description  in  these  few  moments  of  wha 
Prof.  Silliman,  in  the  work  to  which  I  hav< 
already  referred,  found  that  he  could  nol 
include  on  more  than  100  closely  printec 
pages,  though  he  proposed  merely  to  give  th( 
names  of  American  chemists  and  the  titles  o: 
their  works.  It  would  be  equally  useless  anc 
indeed  an  invidious  task  to  offer  a  selection 
but  this  may  be  said,  that  among  the  mor< 
prominent  memoirs  there  are  many  not  infe 
rior  to  the  foremost  that  the  chemical  litera 
ture  of  Europe  can  present.  How  unsatis 
factory  then  is  this  brief  statement  I  hav< 
made  of  what  might  be  justly  claimed  fo; 
American  science !  Had  it  been  ten  times  at 
long,  and  far  more  forcibly  offered,  it  would 
still  have  fallen  short  of  completeness.  .1 
still  should  have  been  open  to  the  accusatior  idi 
of  not  having  done  justice  to  the  subject. 

Have  those  who  gloat  over  the  shortcom  fej 
ings  of  American  science  ever  examined  th(  n 
coast  survey  reports,  those  of  the  Nava  »[ 
Observatory,  the  Smithsonian  contributions 
those  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  the  proceedings  a 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
those  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society 
the  Lyceum  of  Natural  History,  and  ou 
leading  scientific  periodicals?    Have  the; 
ever  looked  at  the  numerous  reports  pub'ishei 
by  the  authority  of  Congress  on  geographical 
geological,  engineering  and  other  subjects- 
reports  often  in  imposing  quartos  magnif 
cently  illustrated.  |  L 

Not  without  interest  may  we  explore  th|p 
origin  of  the  depreciation  of  which  we  co 
plain.    In  other  countries  it  is  commonly  t 
case  that  each  claims  for  itself  all  that 
can,  and  often  more  than  is  its  due.  Eac 
labors  to  bring  its  conspicuous  men  and  if 
public  acts  into  the  most  favorable  point  c 
view ;  each  goes  upon  the  maxim  that  a  ma 
is  usually  valued  at  the  value  he  puts  upo 
himself.    But  how  is  it  with  us?    Can  a 
impartial  psrson  read  without  pain  the  chai 
acters  which  we  so  often  attribute  to  our  mos 
illustrious  citizens  in  political,  and  what  i 
worse,  in  social  life  ?    Can  we  complain 
strangers  accept  us  at  our  own  depreciatioi 
whether  of  men  or  things  ? 

We  need  not  go  far  to  detect  the  origin  c 
all  this — it  is  in  our  political  condition.  Hei 
wealth,  power,  preferment — preferment  ev& 
to  the  highest  position  in  the  nation — ai 
seemingly  within  the  reach  of  all,  and  in  tb 
internecine  struggle  that  takes  place  ever 
man  is  occupied  in  pushing  some  other  ma 
into  the  background.    I  fear  that  in  poiitj 
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tscal  life  there  is  no  remedy  for  this,  such  is 
's,  the  violence  of  the  competition,  so  great  are 
ithe  prizes  at  stake.  But  in  the  less  turbulent 
ptdomain  of  science  and  letters  we  may  hope 
at  for  better  things.  And  those  who  make  it 
ve their  practice  to  decry  the  contributions  of 
ot their  own  country  to  the  stock  of  knowledge 
sdimay  perhaps  stand  rebuked  by  the  expres- 
sions that  sometimes  fall  from  her  generous 
ofrivals.  How  can  they  read  without  blushing 
ldiat  their  own  conduct,  such  declarations  as 
a; that  recently  uttered  by  the  great  organ  of 
^English  opinion,  the  foremost  of  English 
fe  journal  ?  The  Times,  which  no  one  will  accuse 
aof  partiality  in  this  instance,  says :  "In  the 
is  natural  distribution  of  subjects,  the  history  of 
w  enterprise,  discovery  and  conquest,  and  the 
growth  of  republics  fell  to  America,  and  she 
ashas  dealt  nobly  with  them.  In  the  wider  and 
1(3  multifarious  provinces  of  art  and  science  she 
Iiruns  neck  and  neck  with  the  mother  country 
)D  and  is  never  left  behind !" 

There  are  among  us  some  persons  who 
in  deprecate  science  merely  through  illiterate 
lieiarrogance ;  there  are  some  who,  incited  by 
fai [superficiality ,^  dislike  it ;  there  are  some  who 
as  .regard  it  with  an  evil  eye,  because  they  think 
he  it  is  undermining  the  placid  tranquility  they 
oifind  in  lifelong  cherished  opinions.  There  are 
es  some  who  hate  it  because  they  fear  it,  and 
ty  many  because  they  find  that  it  is  in  conflict 
uiwith  their  interests.  But  let  us  who  are  the 
ejservants  of  science,  who  have  dedicated  our- 
selves to  her,  take  courage.  Day  by  day  the 
ai  number  of  those  who  hold  her  in  disfavor  is 
-diminishing.  We  can  disregard  their  mis- 
ifi  representations  and  maledictions.  Mankind 
has  made  the  great  discovery  that  she  is  the" 
Mong- hoped-for  civilizing  agent  of  the  world. 
miLet  us  continue  our  labor  unobtrusively,  con- 
scious of  the  integrity  of  our  motives,  con- 
Ucious  of  the  portentous  change  which  is 
icltaking  place  in  the  thought  of  the  world, 
i(  conscious  of  the  irresistible  power  which  is 
obehind  us  !  Let  us  not  return  railing  for 
lai railing,  but  above  all,  let  us  deliver  unrlinch- 
loiingly  to  others  the  truths  that  Nature  has 
ai  delivered  to  us ! 

ar  The  book  of  Nature !  shall  not  we  chem- 
osists,  and  all  our  brother-students,  whether 
ithey  be  naturalists,  astronomers,  mathema- 
i  ticians,  geologists, — shall  we  not  all  humbly 
ooand  earnestly  read  it?  Nature,  the  mother 
of  us  ali,  has  inscribed  her  unfading,  her 
o  eternal  record  on  the  canopy  of  the  skies,  she 
er  has  put  it  all  around  us  on  the  platform  of 
?ei the  earth!  No  man  can  tamper  with  it,  no 
arman  can  interpolate  or  falsify  it  for  his  own 
th  ends.  She  does  not  command  us  what  to  do, 
er  nor  order  us  what  to  think.  She  only  invites 
laius  to  look  around.  For  those  who  reject  her 
it  she  has  in  reserve  no  revenges,  no  social 


ostracism,  no  index  expurgatorius,  no  auto  da 
fi  /  To  those  who  in  purity  of  spirit  worship 
in  her  heaven-pavilioned  temple  she  offers 
her  guidance  to  that  cloudy  shrine  on  which 
Truth  sits  enthroned,  "dark  with  the  excess 
of  light !"  Thither  are  repairing,  not  driven 
by  tyranny,  but  of  their  own  accord,  increas- 
ing crowds  from  all  countries  of  the  earth, 
conscious  that  whatever  their  dissensions  of 
opinion  may  heretofore  have  been,  in  her 
presence  they  will  find  intellectual  con 
and  unity. 


I  want  a  principle  within, 

Of  jealous,  Godly  fear  ; 
A  sensibility  of  sin, 

A  pain  to  find  it  near. 

I  want  the  first  approach  to  feel, 

Of  pride  or  rain  desire  ; 
To  catch  the  wandering  of  my  will. 

And  quench  ihe  kindling  fire. 


THE  ROCKS  KNOWN  AS  MEXICAN  ONYX. 

Those  who  were  attracted  by  the  beautiful 
Mexican  marbles,  called  onyx,  from  their  re- 
semblance to  that  mineral,  will  be  glad  to 
read  this  description  by  Mariano  Barcena, 
which  is  published  in  the  Proceedings  of 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia 
for  1876. 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  before  this 
Academy  a  report  upon  the  calcareous  roeks 
of  Mexico,  which  so   deservingly  are 
cupying  the  attention  of  the  public  in  the 
present  International  Exhibition. 

These  rocks  are  known  in  Mexico  by  the 
names  of  "Tecalli,"  "Mexican  Onyx"  and 
"  Mexican  Marble."  The  first  of  these  names 
refers  to  the  place  where  they  are  found,  a* 
the  principal  beds  are  located  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  town  of  Tecalli,  in  the  State 
of  Puebla.  The  word  Tecalli  is  a  compound 
one,  and,  in  my  judgment,  is  derived  from 
two  Aztec  words:  Tetl  (mountain)  and 
Colli  (house),  the  meaning  in  this  case  being- 
"House  of  the  Mountains."  The  origin  of 
the  word  might  be  supposed  as  well  to  be 
Teocalli  (God's  Mansion),  name  given  by  the 
Indians  to  their  temples. 

The  names  Onyx  and  Mexican  Marble  are 
due:  the  first,  to  the  fact  that  like  the  true 
onyx,  the  Mexican  rock  shows  stains  and 
parallel  stripes;  and  the  second,  to  their 
chemical  composition,  which,  in  point  of  fact, 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  common  marble. 

I  have  read  iu  some  of  the  latest  European 
journals  that  Mr.  D' Amour  informed  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris,  that  the  Mexi- 
can onyx  was  nothing  but  a  calcareous  alabas- 
ter. This  same  opinion  was  expressed  by  my- 
self, more  than  two  years  ago,  in  the  "  Mexi- 
can Society  of  Natural  History."    It  was 
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published  in  the  first  number  of  the  third 
volume  of  "  La  Naturaleza,"  and  I  have  been 
most  happy  to  learn  that  the  classification  of 
that  celebrated  chemist  agrees  with  mine. 

The  rocks  of  Tecalli  offer  a  great  many 
varieties  in  their  different  grades  of  trans- 
parency, in  the  diversity  of  their  colors,  and 
in  their  physical  properties.  In  order  to 
make  a  close  examination  of  these  rocks,  I 
selected  a  white  specimen,  as  I  considered 
this  to  be  the  purer  variety.  The  character- 
istics were  as  follows : 

Irregular  form.  H  =  4.90  (Breithaupt's 
scale),  G  =  2.90.  Lustre  vitreous— resinous. 
Oolor  white,  slightly  tinged  with  green. 
Transparent  in  thin  slices,  and  translucent  in 
pieces  of  some  thickness.  Fracture  splitting 
in  the  oblique  section  and  fibrous,  with  a 
somewhat  silky  appearance  in  the  vertical 
section.    Streak  white. 

B.  B.  infusible,  becoming  opaque  and  with 
a  light  reddish  color. 

In  two  analysis  made  I  found  the  follow- 
ing composition : 


Lime  55.00 

Magnesia  ,   1.25 

Water  and  oxide  of  iron  and  manganese   0.10 

Oarbonic  acid   42.40 

Sulphuric  acid   1.25 


100.00 

This  composition  shows  that  the  rocks  are 
essentially  formed  by  carbonate  of  lime,  and 
that  the  other  substances  may  be  considered 
as  accidentally  mixed,  because  of  their  existing 
in  different  proportions  in  the  red,  green  and 
yellow  colors,  as  observed  in  the  block. 

The  small  proportion  of  sulphuric  acid  dis- 
covered was  probably  in  combination  with  the 
lime,  as  the  quantity  of  this  base  exceeded  that 
which  is  required  for  combination  with  42.40  of 
carbonic  acid  ;  for  this  proportion  of  the  acid 
are  required  93.96  of  lime.  The  excess  of 
this  base  is  1.04,  which  would  take  1.48  of 
sulphuric  acid  to  form  the  hydrous  sulphate 
(Anhydrite),  being  this  amount  of  acid  very 
similar  to  that  found  in  the  analysis. 

The  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  as  well 
as  the  selenite,  were  mixed  only  with  the 
carbonate  of  lime,  which  alone  formed  the 
bulk  of  the  analyzed  specimen. 

Prof.  W.  J.  Ward  lately  presented  to  the 
Royal  School  of  Mints,  in  London,  a  qualita- 
tive analysis  of  the  same  rock,  having  found 
exactly  the  same  substances  that  I  did  my- 
self on  my  examinations ;  but,  I  understand, 
he  selected  one  of  the  most  colored  varieties, 
as  he  found  the  iron  in  large  proportions, 
and  partly  combined  with  the  carbonic  acid. 
He  found  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  also  the 
oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  which  latter 
he  considers  to  be  the  only  coloring  matters. 


The  capricious  variegation  of  colors  pre 
duced  by  those  oxides,  as  well  as  the  differen 
grades  of  transparency  and  opacity  in  th 
polished  slabs,  give  them  that  magnified 
aspect  which  constitutes  their  indescribabl 
beauty.    When  the  blocks  are  cut  in  tb 
direction  of  their  planes  of  stratification,  tb 
shades  appear  in  the  form  of  clouds,  flam* 
and  stains  of  all  dimensions.    The  clouds  i 
times  appear  simulating  somewhat  the  fori 
of  cumuli,  or  that  of  cirrus.    The  combim 
tion  of  those  extreme  grades,  and  of  othe 
intermediaries,  added   to  the  difference  ( 
opacity  in  some  portions  of  the  same  slal 
produce  the  most  beautiful  and  inimitabj 
effects.    In  some  we  find  the  figures  of  moui 
tains,  ruins  and  several  other  objects  whic 
look  very  much  like  landscape  sketches.  Tb 
colors  vary  from  the  dark-green  to  the  appl  \ 
green,  and  from  the  intense  red  to  the  lighter  j! 
rose  tint.    There  are  also  varieties  of  yello  } 
and  blue  which  intermingle  with  the  forme 
The  metallic  oxides  which  produce  this  colo Ijf 
ation  are  found  in  greater  proportions  towanl 
the  borders  of  the  veins  of  some  of  the  rock;  r 
and  through  which  was  effected  the  infiltr; 
tion  of  the  waters  which  contained  the  colo|P 
ing  materials. 

The  rocks  of  Tecalli  admit  of  a  high(|  r 
polish  than  the  common  marble.  This  caJR 
be  seen  in  the  many  specimens  now  on  exhlf 
bition  in  the  Mexican  Department  of  tor 
Main  Building,  and  which,  by  their  brilliai  1 
surfaces,  cokrs  and  transparency,  admirabl  f 
imitate  the  agates  and  the  true  onyx. 

By  the  foregoing  peculiarities  we  find  thJf 
the  Mexican  marble  belongs  to  the  group  <l  f 
the  calcite,  and  from  its  physical  properties  If 
the  variety  designated  as  Travertine,  und<|  ? 
which  head  is  classified  the  calcareous  alabal  J 
ter  or  onyxite. 

The  good  reception  of  these  rocks  in  tin 
markets,  the  extent  of  their  deposit,  unequalkl  J! 
perhaps   in   this  respect,  give  them  suflf 
cient  interest  to  deserve  the  names  of  Om\  lf 
and  Mexican  Marble,  a  name  which  probabl 
will  be  always  adopted  in  commercial  la  1( 
guage.    The  beds  of  the  rock  are  situated 
the  neighborhood  of  the  town  of  Tecalli  1 l( 
the  State  of  Puebla. 

In  a  report  which  the  Mexican  Engineej  r 
Mr.  Patricio  Murphy,  made  two  years  ag  J 
he  mentioned  three  principal  deposits  whin  * 
bear  the  names  of  "La  Pedrera,"  "  Tl  11 
hualco"  and  "Aratleta."  The  most  impel  I  j 
tant  of  these  is  the  first  named,  located  * 
twenty  miles  from  the  city  of  Puebla.  Al  1 
cording  to  Mr.  Murphy,  the  mountain  whelp 
the  Mexican  marble  is  found  is  alternate  1 
formed  of  beds  of  this  rock,  argilleous  calcal  * 
eous  rocks,  and  marls  and  sands.  The  qua  |  r 
tity  in  which  those  rocks  are  found  is  ve. '  < 


?ro  extensive,  and  warrants  the  expectation  of  an 


almost  unlimited  supply.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  use  of  these  rocks  will  be  soon  ex- 
pended, because,  as  they  are  far  more  beauti- 
ful than  marble,  and  resemble  so  much  the 
true  onyx  and  agate,  they  are  appropriate  for 
the  richest  and  most  splendid  decorations. 
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?a  There  is  seldom  a  line  of  glory  written 
°rilupon  the  earth's  face,  but  a  line  of  suffering 
noruns  parallel  with  it,  and  they  that  read  the 

lustrous  syllables  of  the  one,  and  stop  not  to 
-  ^decipher  the  spotted  and  worn  inscription  of 
!lj}the  other,  get  the  lesser  half  of  the  lessons 

sarth  has  to  give. 


ORDERLINESS. 


A  farmer's  wife  writes  a  bit  of  sound  sense 
to  a  newspaper  when  she  says  that  many  of 
the  women  who  complain  so  sorely  of  their 
iomestic  labor  would  find  their  burden  light- 
3ned  immensely  if  they  and  each  member  of 
Jtheir  families  would  but  put  everything  they 
diised  in  its  place  the  moment  they  are  done 
'hjffjth  it.  A  good  many  people  besides  farmers' 
]0I wives  would  profit  by  laying  this  advice  to 
heart.    Observation  of  the  domestic  habits  of 
many  households  has  taught  us  that  not  hav- 
ng  a  definite  place  for  everything  used  in 
laily  life,  or  neglecting  to  replace  things  on 
their  proper  nail  or  shelf,  wastes  more  time 
and  sours  more  tempers  than  all  other  causes 
3ombined.    There  should  be  a  place  for  every 
dish  and  implement  used  in  the  kitchen ;  for 
Jthe  scissors,  thread,  needles  and  all  material 
for  sewing,  and  it  is  an  easy  thing  to  train 
aneself  and  children  to  careful  and  tidy  hab- 
its about  clothes.    We  should  not  make  the 
allowance  for  the  disorderly  ways  of  men 
that  the  writer  alluded  to  does.    She  appears 
to  have  given  them  up  as  hopelessly  careless 
and  provoking;  but  there  is  no  excuse  for 
the  man  who,  when  places  are  provided  for 
them,  tosses  aside  his  boots  for  his  tired  wife 
to  pickup;  reads  the  paper  and  throws  it 
wide  open  upon  the  floor,  and  strews  his 
Boiled  linen  about  his  sleeping-room.     It  is 
thoughtless  to  add  so  much  to  the  house- wife's 
cares  and  labors,  but  it  is  also  selfish  and  un- 
kind.   Every  one  knows  the  difference  be- 
tween the  guest  who  takes  books  from  their 
"  shelves  and  scatters  them  over  the  house,  bor- 
rows thimble  and  scissors  and  carries  thsm  off 
in  her  pocket,  or  leaves  us  to  hunt  for  them 
through  the  house  after  her  departure,  and 
the  careful,  observant  person  who  is  no  more 
priggish  than  the  other,  but  who  puts  things 
in  their  right  places.    The  one  rasps  our 
nerves  and  temper,  and  the  other  fits  deftly 
into  household  ways,  and  causes  us  to  mourn 
her  departure.    The  same  lack  of  order  is 


observable  in  the  frequenters  of  reading- 
rooms.  One  will  leave  every  paper  and  pam- 
phlet he  touches  askew  and  in  a  jumble,  per- 
haps carried  to  another  table  than  the  one  to 
which  it  belongs,  while  a  second  reader  will 
leave  the  table  in  as  good  order  as  be  found 
it,  and  lighten  the  tasks  of  the  librarian  bv  & 
habit  that  costs  him  nothing  at  all.  Women 
should  see  to  it  that  their  children,  boys  as 
well  as  girls,  form  orderly  habits  in  childhood, 
and  they  will  never  forget  them.  In  this 
matter,  and  in  all  others,  example  is  worth 
more  than  precept.—  Provide  nee  Journal. 


The  mind  has  a  certain  vegetative  power 
which  cannot  be  wholly  idle.  If  it  u  doI 
laid  out  and  cultivated  into  a  beautiful  gar- 
den, it  will  of  itself  shoot  up  weeds,  or  flowers 
of  a  wild  growth. 


From  Friends'  Review. 
BEER  DRINKING  AS  A  CURE  FOR  INTEMPAR- 
ANCE. 

The  brewers  have  issued  a  pamphlet  in 
connection  with  the  extensive  display  of  their 
products  in  the  Brewer's  Hall  at  the  Centen- 
nial Exhibition,  in  which  they  assert  that 
they  are  the  true  friends  of  the  cause  of 
temperance.  They  affirm,  "That  a  brew-  .•>•  is 
just  as  necessary  to  the  commonwealth  as  a 
butcher,  a  baker,  a  tailor,  a  builder  or  any 
other  economic  industry."  They  say  that 
"the  production  of  malt  liquor  bears  a  strik- 
ing similarity  to  the  manufacture  of  bread, 
the  difference  being  in  the  quantity  of  grain 
employed,  and  the  amount  of  water  added." 
"  The  one,  intended  to  produce  a  solid  food,  id 
baked  ;  the  other,  to  produce  a  liquid  refresh- 
ment, is  boiled  ;"  and  that  "  from  forty  loaves 
of  fresh  bread,  two  pounds  each,  alcohol  equal 
to  one  bottle  of  port  wine  may  be  extracted.  ' 
They  admit  that  "  the  quantity  of  alcohol  is 
much  less  in  stale  bread."  Forty  loaves  of 
bread  would  last  a  man  forty  days  at  least  as 
or.linarily  used,  while  the  port  wine,  if  taken 
three  times  a  day — a  glass  at  a  time — would 
la3t  five  days.  The  bread,  if  eaten  stale, 
being  the  most  wholesome,  would  contain 
very  much  less  alcohol  than  the  wine,  and  by 
no  possibility  could  be  used  to  excess  so  as  to 
produce  all  the  evils  arising  from  the  extrav- 
agant use  of  wine,  an  excess  experience 
proves  to  be  sure  to  follow  in  all  countries 
upon  its  use.  Jonathan  Grubb,  just  visiting 
Central  France,  corroborates  the  testimony  of 
Philip  Hamerton  as  to  the  very  great  injury 
sustained  by  the  men  of  the  wine  growing  dis- 
tricts from  the  inordinate  use  of  that  article, 
in  this  pamphlet  statistics  are  given  to  show 
that  beer-drinking  countries  have  less  drunk- 
enness than  others  which  use  less  beer,  and 
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more  of  other  alcoholic  beverages  ;  and  it 
proposes  that  the  nations  should  foster  the 
beer  trade  as  a  means  of  promoting  temper- 
ance. So  many  elements  affect  the  condition 
of  different  communities,  as  differences  of 
race,  climate,  etc.,  that  much  danger  of  error 
lies  in  such  comparisons.  But  observation 
upon  the  same  people  under  the  same  climate 
and  other  general  conditions,  with  one  single 
element  changed,  does  afford  safe  ground  for 
judging  of  the  effect  of  that  element.  Such 
an  opportunity  is  afforded  in  England. 

The  Dower  House  of  Convocation  of  the 
Province  of  Canterbury,  including  the  "  arch- 
bishops, bishops  and  clergy  of  the  Province 
of  Canterbury,"  in  1869  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  examine  into  the  great  evils  to  the 
nation,  arising  from  the  prevalence  of  intem- 
perance. This  committee  communicated  not 
only  "  with  the  parochial  clergy  of  the 
dioceses  in  the  Province  of  Canterbury,  and 
through  them,  as  far  as  possible,  with  the 
medical  and  other  authorities  of  their  respect- 
ive parishes,  but  also  with  those  persons 
throughout  the  whole  country  whose  position 
or  practical  experience  might  enable  them  to 
afford  information  and  counsel  upon  the 
subject."  These  included  "governors  and 
chaplains  of  prisons,"  and  heads  of  constabu- 
lary throughout  Great  Britain ;  the  superin- 
tendents of  lunatic  asylums  in  England  and 
Wales ;  the  j  udges,  the  recorders,  the  coro- 
ners and  the  masters  of  work-houses  through- 
out England.  They  also  inquired  of  landed 
proprietors  and  other  interested  and  influential 
persons. 

In  their  report  they  affirm,  "  of  the  direct 
causes  of  our  national  intemperance,  one  of 
the  foremost  and  most  prolific,  as  it  appears 
to  your  committee,  is  the  operation  of  the 
legislative  act  which  called  beer-houses  into 
existence,  and  placed  the  power  of  licensing 
them  in  the  hands  of  the  Excise.  This 
measure,  though  introduced  in  1830,  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  repressing  intemperance 
by  counteracting  the  temptations  to  the  exces- 
sive drinking  of  ardent  spirits  afforded  in 
public  houses,  has  been  abundantly  proved, 
not  only  to  have  failed  of  its  benevolent  pur- 
pose, but  to  have  served  throughout  the  coun- 
try to  multiply  and  intensify  the  very  evils  it 
was  intended  to  remove.  It  is  a  fact  worthy 
of  record  that  the  late  Lord  Brougham,  who 
anticipated  the  spread  of  sober  habits  from 
the  beer-shop  system,  was  eventually  so 
impressed  with  its  multiplied  evils,  that  he 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords  a  bill  for 
the  repeal  of  the  beer  act,  and  succeeded  in 
inducing  the  peers  to  assent  to  a  resolution 
affirming  the  principle  of  his  measure.  Nor 
ought  it  to  be  forgotten  that  beer-shops  were 
called  into  existence  to  correct  mischief  already 


deemed  intolerable,  resulting  from  the  license 
public  houses  and  gin-shops  of  the  country 

Stronger  or  more  impartial  evidence  it  wer 
difficult  to  obtain,  and  it  is  needless  to  ad 
that  such  results  and  such  condemnation  hav 
never  flowed  from  any  multiplication  c 
bakeries  in  any  country. 

The  remedies  suggested  by  this  admirabl 
committee  are  numerous,  among  the  moi 
noteworthy  are,  "the  providing  of  tea  an 
coffee  rooms ;  education  in  its  best  and  wide* 
sense,  including  home  training  and  religioi 
instruction."  Of  legislative  remedies  th 
first -named  is,  "  the  repeal  of  the  beer  act 
1830,  and  the  total  suppression  of  beer-hous( 
throughout  the  country." 

Within  the  Province  of  Canterbury  thei 
were  at  the  date  of  the  report  upwards  of  or 
thousand  parishes  in  which  there  was  neith 
public  house  nor  beer-shop  ;  and  where,  " : 
consequence  of  the  absence  of  these  indue 
ments  to  crime  and  pauperism,  according 
the  evidence  before  the  committee,  the  inte 
ligence,  morality  and  comfort  of  the  peop 
are  such  as  the  friends  of  temperance  woul 
have  anticipated."  The  testimony  of  24 
ministers  of  the  Church  of  England, 
recorded,  in  this  report,  as  to  the  good  effec 
of  having  no  public  house  or  beer -shop 
most  uniform  and  conclusive.  As  an  exar 
pie  the  following  may  be  taken ;  "  I  consid 
it  a  very  great  blessing,  in  a  social  as  well  i 
a  religious  point  of  view,  that  there  is  i 
licensed  beer-shop  or  public  house  in  tl 
place.  I  consider  that  the  young  men  a 
saved  from  a  very  serious  temptation;  ai 
that  the  absence  of  a  beer-shop  tends  as  mu< 
as  anything  merely  human  can  do,  to  sobrie 
in  after  life,  on  the  principle  that  it  is  easi 
to  resist  the  formation  of  a  bad  habit  than 
break  through  it.  I  wish  that  there  we 
more  parishes  like  mine  in  this  respect." 


THE  WELL  OF  LOCH  MAREE. 
WHITTIER. 

Calm  on  the  breast  of  Lock  Maree 

A  little  isle  reposes  ; 
A  shadow  woven  of  the  oak, 

And  willow  o'er  it  closes. 

Within  a  Druid's  mound  is  seen, 
Set  round  with  stony  warders  ; 

A  fountain  gushing  through  the  turf, 
Flows  o'er  its  grassy  borders. 

And  whoso  bathes  therein  his  brow, 
With  care  or  madness  burning, 

Feels  once  again  his  healthful  thought 
And  sense  of  peace  returning. 

0  !  restless  heart  and  fevered  brain, 

Unquiet  and  unstable, 
That  holy  well  of  Loch  Maree 

Is  more  than  idle  fable  ! 

Life's  changes  vex,  its  discords  stun, 
Its  glaring  sunshine  blindeth, 
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And  blest  is  he  who  on  his  way 
That  fount  of  healing  findeth  ! 

The'shadows  of  a  humbled  will 
And  contrite  heart  are  o'er  it : 

Go  read  its  legend — 11  Trust  in  God 
Oft  faith's  white  stones  before  it. 


Selected. 
GAIN  AND  LOSS. 


^hen  we  are  weary  with  the  world's  rough  teaching, 
Too  weak  to  press  our  way  among  the  rest, 
oo  tired  to  guess  at  life's  perplexed  meaning, 
Too  worn  to  follow  in  its  eager  quest, 

Ve  ask  but  room  beneath  still,  summer  skies 

To  dream  in  rest,  and,  waking,  dream  again ; 
Jalmly  to  bear  what  still  before  us  lies, 
Suffer  unshared  the  woes  that  yet  remain. 

Tis  then,  I  think,  God  sends  his  special  spirits, 
if  Who  straightway  open  our  cold,  slumbering  hearts, 
Vith  love  that  yields  far  more  than  it  inherits, 
With  love  that  claims  as  much  as  it  imparts. 

ICffl 

To  winged  troop  of  angels,  pure  and  sinless, 

Nor  saints,  who,  too,  grow  weary  of  the  earth  ; 
..at  little  souls,  whose  life  is  fresh  and  guileless, 
fj  Of  human  weakness  and  of  human  birth. 

'he  little  children,  with  their  wistful  pleading 

For  love  and  strength,  to  feed  their  tender  growth, 
Tet  give  us  warmth  and  sunshine,  all  unheeding, 
6C|  Unconscious  teachers  of  life-giving  truth. 

Vhen  baby-fingers  twine  within  our  own, 
,!t  We  cannot  push  their  clinging  love  away  ; 
1(We  cannot  walk  the  tedious  path  alone 
h  When  little  feet  want  strengthening  on  the  way, 
i  D 


Vhen  childish  eyes  grow  brighter  with  the  sun, 
How  can  we  shun  the  glowing,  golden  light  ? 
^Vith  little  thoughts  unfolding  one  by  one, 

We  dare  not  shut  the  truth  out  from  our  sight. 


heiv  tender  love,  dependence  full  and  sweet, 
We  needs  must  feed  with  fuller  love  and  power  : 
isi^nd  seeking  this  will  bring  us  to  His  feet 

Who  feeds  the  birds,  unfolds  the  opening  flower. 

weAnd  doubting  souls  first  know  a  God  above  them 
When  they  have  felt  the  spirit's  mother-bliss, 
^nd  weary  hearts  God  gathers  to  his  bosom 
When  in  His  father  love  he  sends  us  this. 


LADIES  ON  COOKING. 

,  "  We  put  on  our  silks  and  laces  and  turn 
>ur  backs  upon  our  kitchens,"  says  one  of  the 
lex,  "  as  if  they  were  not  places  for  human 
)eings  to  spend  any  time  in,  leaving  the  poor, 
gnorant  creatures,  who  are  obliged  to  stay 
.here,  to  provide  for  the  physical  wants  of  our 
amilies. 

r  I  hold  that  if  ladies  would  study  hou3e- 
leeping  and  cooking  in  all  their  details  as 
ihoroughly  as  their  husbands  study  law, 
nedicine,  book-keeping  or  any  other  occu- 
pation they  expect  to  follow,  we  should  soon 
jee  a  diflerent  state  of  affairs  in  the  domestic 
lepartment.  If  any  department  must  be 
aeglected,  do  not  let  it  be  the  kitchen.  Care, 


study  and  labor  there  will  repay  one  more 
than  in  any  other  place,  and  contribute  more 
to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  family. 
Well  cooked,  digestible  food  will  save  one 
from  all  those  pangs  dyspeptics  are  heir  to— 
will  prevent  even  the  incipient  horrors  of  that 
disease.  Better  untidy  rooms  than  ill-cooked 
meals  ;  better  cobwebs  in  even. the  best  parlor 
than  in  the  brain.  If  the  kitchen  be  sweet, 
clean  and  cheerful,  the  cooking  utensils  bright 
and  pure,  the  task  of  compounding  from  the 
raw  materials  of  the  store  and  market  those 
delicate  and  also  solid  articles  of  food  that 
grace  the  table  and  minister  to  the  necessity, 
comfort  and  refreshment  of  the  family,  is,  in 
my  opinion,  quite  as  refined  and  lady-like  as 
sweeping,  dusting,  or  sewing.  These  a  ser- 
vant can  be  easily  taught  to  do,  and  mistakes, 
when  they  do  occur,  are  not  so  serious  ;  while 
very  few  domestics  possess,  or  are  willing  to 
acquire,  the  power  of  exercising  the  care, 
judgment  and  skill  that  cookiDg  requires. 

"  There  is  no  loadstone  so  powerful  to  draw 
a  man  away  from  evil  and  evil  associations, 
as  a  comfortable  home  and  a  clean,  well- 
cooked,  well-served  supper  table.  The  utter 
wretchedness  of  many  a  drunkard's  home 
must  be  ascribed  to  the  inability  of  the  wife 
to  properly  fulfill  her  household  duties,  and 
her  ignorance  of  the  art  of  cooking.  Many  a 
home  would  be  brighter  and  happier  if  the 
master  of  it  could  look  forward  to  a  well- 
cooked  supper  at  the  end  of  his  day's  work. 

"  Queen  Victoria's  daughters  all  under- 
went a  course  of  kitchen  instruction,  and  can, 
it  is  said,  hold  their  own  with  professors  of 
the  culinary  art.  Wives  cannot  make  their 
homes  truly  pleasant  and  happy,  free  from 
discord  and  jar,  if  they  have  not  been  taught 
the  art  of  cooking  and  housekeeping.  They 
thereby  lose  the  sweetest  and  purest  blessings 
that  belong  to  a  wife — the  perfect  love  and 
whole  admiration  of  her  husband.  Husbands 
may  love  and  pity  a  poor  housekeeper,  but 
who  does  not  want  love  and  admiration  ?" 

"  I  consider  it  one  of  the  greatest  favors  one 
woman  can  confer  upon  another  to  teach  her 
to  cook,  and  if  I  had  my  choice  of  accom- 
plishments, and  could  have  but  one,  it  should 
certainly  be  that  of  making  good  bread  ;  and 
the  greatest  belle  in  the  land  might,  and  (if 
she  has  any  brains)  will  be  proud  if  she 
possesses  it.  If  I  were  a  young  man  I  should 
not  ask  any  lady  to  be  my  wife,  though 
Pandora's  box  of  good  gifts  were  showered 
upon  her,  if  this  one  were  omitted.  Duty  to 
himself  and  future  family  demand  it. 

"  The  art  of  ornamental  cooking  is  far  bet- 
ter understood  in  America  than  the  art  of 
common  cooking.  There  are  more  women 
who  know  how  to  make  good  cake  than  good 
bread  ;  more  who  can  furnish  you  with  a 
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good  ice-cream  than  a  well-cooked  mutton 
chop  ;  a  fair  charlotte-russe  is  easier  to  gain 
than  a  perfect  cup  of  coffee ;  and  you  shall 
find  a  sparkling  jelly  to  your  dessert  where 
you  sighed  in  vain  for  so  simple  a  luxury  as 
a  well-cooked  potato." — N.  Y.  Observer. 

The  promise  of  God  is  not  to  the  act  but 
to  the  habit,  of  prayer. — Pay  son. 

A  CONSCIENTIOUS  DOG. 

I  had  had  this  dog  for  several  years,  and 
had  never — even  in  his  puppyhood — known 
him  to  steal.  On  the  contrary,  he  used  to 
make  an  excellent  guard  to  protect  property 
from  other  animals,  servants,  etc ,  even 
though  these  were  his  best  friends.  [Mr. 
Romanes  here  adds  in  a  note :  "  I  have  seen 
this  dog  escort  a  donkey  which  had  baskets 
on  its  back  filled  with  apples.  Although  the 
dog  did  not  know  that  he  was  being  observed 
by  anybody,  he  did  his  duty  to  the  utmost 
faithfulness,  for  every  time  the  donkey  turned 
back  his  head  to  take  an  apple  out  of  the 
baskets,  the  dog  snapped  at  his  nose ;  and 
such  was  his  watchfulness  that,  although  his 
companion  was  keenly  desirous  of  tasting 
some  of  the  fruit,  he  never  allowed  him  to 
get  a  single  apple  during  the  half  hour  they 
were  left  together.  I  have  also  seen  this  ter- 
rier protecting  meat  from  other  terriers  (his 
sons)  which  lived  in  the  same  house  with  him, 
and  with  which  he  was  on  the  very  best  of 
ternn.  More  curious  still,  I  have  seen  hioi 
seize  my  wristbands  while  they  were  being 
worn  by  a  friend  to  whom  I  had  temporarily 
lent  them."]  Nevertheless,  on  one  occasion 
he  was  very  hungry,  and  in  the  room  where 
I  was  reading  and  he  was  sitting  there  was, 
within  easy  reach,  a  savory  mutton-chop.  I 
was  greatly  surprised  to  see  him  stealthily 
remove  this  chop  and  take  it  under  a  sofa. 
However,  I  pretended  not  to  observe  what 
had  occurred,  and  waited  to  see  what  would 
happen  next.  For  fully  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  this  terrier,  remained  under  the  sofa 
without  making  a  sound,  but  doubtless  en- 
during an  agony  of  contending  feelings. 
Eventually,  however,  conscience  came  off 
victorious;  for,  emerging  from  his  place  of 
concealment,  and  carrying  in  his  mouth  the 
stolen  chop,  he  came  across  the  room  and  laid 
the  tempting  morsel  at  my  feet.  The  mo- 
ment he  dropped  the  stolen  property  he  bolted 
again  under  the  sofa,  and  from  this  retreat 
no  coaxing  could  charm  him  for  several  hours 
afterwards.  Moreover,  when  during  that 
time  he  was  spoken  to  or  patted  he  always 
turned  away  his  head  in  a  ludicrously  con- 
science stricken  manner.  Altogether  I  do 
not  think  it  would  be  possible  to  imagine  a 
more  satisfactory  exhibition  of  conscience  by 


an  amimal  than  this,  for  it  must  be  remem 
bered,  as  already  stated,  that  the  particulj 
animal  in  question  was  never  beaten  in  hj|| 
life. —  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science. 
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The  London  Daily  News  of  the  27th  ult.  publishe 
a  despatch  from  Portsmouth,  in  which  it  is  said  tba 
Captain  Allen  Young,  who  commanded  the  Pandon 
in  her  recent  trip  to  the  arctic  regions,  will,  nex 
Spring,  again  attempt  the  north-west  passage  ii 
that  vessel. 

An  extensive  sale  took  place  on  the  Centennia 
grounds  on  the  1st  of  the  month.  Twenty-four  build 
ings  belonging  to  the  Board  of  Finance,  and  othe 
structures  of  varying  dimensions,  were  exposed  a 
public  auction.  The  total  cost  value  of  the  propert 
offered  was  estimated  at  two-and-one-half  million 
of  dollars.  The  figures  realized  from  the  sale  wer 
$296,160,  including  $250,000  for  the  Main  Building 
which  was  bought  by  the  Permanent  Exhibitio 
Company. 

In  a  balloon  voyage  from  Cherbourg,  in  Augus  oi< 
two  French   aeronauts,  Moret  and   Durnof,  ol 
served  with  surprise,  at  a  height  of  1,700  metre 
that  the  bottom  of  the  sea  was  visible  in  detail, 
though  that  part  of  the  British  Channel  must  havf 
a  depth  of  60  to  80  metres.    The  rocks  and  subrmj 
rine  currents  appeared  with  great  distinctness, 
is  suggested   that  this  fact  might  be  utilized, 
means  being  afforded  of  giving  accurate  represer 
tations  of   the  bottom  for  the  benefit  of  nav 
gators. — Pop.  Sci.  Mon. 

The  Providence  Press  says  of  a  colored  student  j 
Brown  University,  just  elected  class-day  orato; 
"  Our  Brown  University  takes  the  lead.     For  ti:  A 
first  time  in  its  history,  and,  we  believe,  in  the  hi 
tory  of  any  American  college,  a  colored  yout 
whose  intellect  and  acquired  scholarship  place  hil  ^< 
in  advance  of  his  Caucasian  classmates,  has  bet^ 
appointed  orator  of  the  class-day.  We  do  not  kno 
which  most  to  admire,  the  brilliant  qualifications 
the  selected  orator  or  the  manliness  of  his  classmat 
in  thus  ©mgfernng  upon  him  the  highest  gift  in  the 
possessiojBfe  students.    The  fortunate  young  mi 
is  from  NHLington,  D.  C,  came  from  the  soph 
more  clag^|3$a  Virginia  college,  and  entered 
freshman  ingrown;  and  has  won  the  highest  ho 
ors  jf  his  class,  in  the  judgment  of  his  mates.  E-fWr 
name  is  Inman  E.  Page.    He  is  a  natural  orator,  ai 
will  make  his  mark  upon  his  generation." 

The  American  Line  steamer  Illinois,  which  sail 
on  the  1st  of  this  month,  took  out  to  England  a  ve 
valuab'e  cargo.  Included  in  it  were  goods  valued 
over  $600,000,  belonging  to  the  British  section 
the  Centennial  Exhibition.  There  were  250  ( 
paintings  and  all  the  water-colors,  engravings  ai 
statuary,  making  up  the  entire  balance  of  the  Bri 
ish  Fine  Art  collection,  the  first  installment 
which  was  sent  out  in  the  steamer  Indiana  la\ 
week.  There  were  also  several  packages  of  goo 
belonging  to  the  South  Kensington,  India  ai  ned 
Queensland  Museums,  which  had  made  part  of  t 
recent  Exhibition,  and  about  100  cases  belongi 
to  private  exhibitors.  All  the  special  British  go j^, 
ernment  exhibits  have  gone  home  on  the  steam< 
J.  W.  Jopling,  the  British  Fine  Art  Superintendei 
with  seven  members  of  the  British  staff,  sailed 
charge  of  these  goods.  The  lord  Clive,  which  sa 
on  the  7th,  will  take  another  valuable  cargo 
Centennial  goods. — Public  Ledger. 
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SWARTHMORE  COLLEGE. 

1  fair  representation  of  the  stockholders 
Swarthmore  College  was  present  at  the 
irteenth  Annual  Meeting,  held  on  the  2d 
t.    Some  strictures  and  criticisms  were 
de  on  the  style  of  living  and  the  price  of 
fjfcion,  both  of  which  were  ably  met ;  and  it 
3  plainly  shown  that  no  institution  of 
rning  offering  so  many  advantages  as  does 
Jarthmore  can  be  made  self  sustaining  at 
?er  prices  than  are  charged  there.    A  feel- 
r  of  confidence  and  satisfaction  prevailed 
the  meeting. 

The  election  for  officers  resulted  in  no 
mge,  except  the  appointment  of  Anne 
oemaker  in  place  of  Edward  Hoopes,  and 
Joseph  Willets  in  place  of  Wm.  H.  Macy. 
The  proposal  to  change  the  time  of  hold- 
|  the  annual  meeting  was  indefinitely  post- 
aed. 

The  treasurer's  report  shows  a  small  in- 
ase  over  the  expenditures,  in  the  receipts 
tuition,  for  the  current  year.  The  follow- 
;  report,  from  the  Board  of  Managers,  was 
id  and  approved,  and  much  cordial  feeling 
pressed  with  the  result  of  their  labors. 
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Report  of  the  Managers  of  Swarthmore  (  al- 
lege to  the  Stockholders. 

With  the  close  of  another  year  the  Mana- 
gers are  again  called  upon  to  present  to  the 
stockholders  their  annual  report. 

During  the  year  just  passed  we  have  lost, 
by  death,  one  of  our  number,  Elizabeth  T. 
Yardley,  of  Baltimore,  who,  although  not 
identified  with  us  in  the  beginning,  was 
deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  Col- 
lege. Her  place  has  been  filled  by  the  Board, 
for  the  unexpired  term  of  one  year,  by  the 
election  of  Mary  Blackburn,  who  recently 
entered  upon  her  duties. 

Another  vacancy  has  occurred  among  the 
representatives  from  Baltimore  by  the  resig- 
nation of  Henry  C.  Hallowell,  whose  wise 
counsel  and  large  experience  rendered  in- 
valuable aid  to  the  College.  Eli  M.  Lamb, 
principal  of  Friends'  School,  in  Baltimore, 
has  been  elected  to  fill  his  place  for  the  un- 
expired term  of  three  years. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  quiet  and 
steady  advancement  and  uninterrupted  pros- 
perity for  our  College.  Notwithstanding  the- 
great  financial  embarrassments  under  which 
the  country  has  been  laboring,  the  number  or 
students  remains  about  the  same  as  last  year, 
and  the  current  expenses  of  the  College,  as 
heretofore,  have  been  rather  more  than  met 
by  the  annual  receipts.  The  corps  of  in- 
structors remains  nearly  the  same,  and  no 
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change  has  been  made  in  the  members  of  the 
(acuity. 

The  whole  number  of  students  for  the 
present  year  is  227,  who  are  classified  as  fol- 
lows :  Seniors,  6;  juniors,  18;  sophomores, 
21 ;  freshmen,  42  ;  preparatory  school,  class 
A,  61 ;  class  B,  47 ;  class  C,  32. 

The  modern  classical  course,  or  a  classical 
course  without  requiring  the  study  of  the 
ancient  languages,  introduced  for  the  first 
time  the  present  year,  and  referred  to  as  in 
prospect  in  the  last  annual  report,  is  giving 
general  satisfaction,  and  is  pursued  by  several 
students,  as  will  be  shown  by  the  following 
classification  : 

Senior  class — Classical  course,  5  ;  engi- 
neering course,  1.  Junior  class — Classical 
course,  9  ;  modern  classical,  2  ;  engineering 
course,  4 ;  chemical  course,  3.  Sophomore 
class— Classical  course,  11 ;  modern  classical 
course,  4;  scientific  course,  6.  Freshmen 
class — Classical  course,  23  ;  modern  classical 
course,  8 ;  scientific  course,  11.  Class  A— 
Classical  course,  34  ;  scientific  course,  27. 
Class  B — Classical  course,  26;  scientific 
course,  21.    Class  C— 32. 

A  wide  range  of  choice  is  now  given  our 
students,  three  full  courses  of  study  being 
open  before  them,  each  leading  to  a  degree, 
so  that  there  is  less  reason  than  ever  before 
for  irregularity.  All  are  therefore  encour- 
aged, whether  they  expect  to  remain  a  longer 
or  snorter  time,  to  take  one  or  other  of 
the  regular  courses.  This  is  of  great  advan- 
tage to  them  if  they  decide  to  remain  and 
complete  the  course,  and  of,  perhaps,  equal 
advantage  if  they  remain  with  us  but  a  sin- 
gle year,  for  experience  has  shown  that  but 
few  students  do  well  and  reap  all  the  benefits 
which  our  College  is  intended  to  confer,  if 
they  take  irregular  or  partial  courses. 

It  is  not,  however,  our  wish  to  discourage 
those  students  of  maturer  age  who  enter  the 
College  for  a  short  time,  and  for  an  especial 
purpose,  from  taking  but  a  single  branch,  or 
a  few  selected  branches  of  study.  Every 
facility  is  offered  such  to  enable  them  to 
make  the  best  use  of  their  time,  and  to 
accomplish  well,  in  the  shortest  practicable 
jperiod,  the  special  work  for  which  they  enter. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  in  the  junior  class, 
three  students  are  pursuing  the  chemical 
course,  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
science  in  physics  and  chemistry.  This  is 
the  first  time  since  the  organization  of  the 
College  that  any  of  our  students,  upon  reach- 
ing their  junior  year,  have  chosen  this 
branch  of  the  scientific  course,  and  it  is  a 
source  of  much  encouragement  to  that  de- 
partment, which  is  now  well  organized,  fur- 
nished with  excellent  facilities  for  laboratory 
work,  and  under  efficient  management.  A 


course  in  medical  chemistry  has  also  1 
established  for  the  benefit  of  those  herea 
to  pursue  the  study  of  medicine.  One  nc 
ber  of  the  classical  department  of  the  ju: 
class  has  already  entered  upon  this, 
others  will  doubtless  follow  his  exam 
There  are  also  several  students  pursuing 
advanced  elective  course  in  chemistry, 
addition  to  the  required  studies  of  t 
regular  course.  As  it  has  always  been 
wish  of  a  large  number  of  the  friends  of 
College,  as  well  as  the  cherished  hope  of 
first  President,  that  the  chemical  departn 
should  be  made  a  prominent  and  impor 
part  of  our  work,  this  information  will  do 
less  be  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to 
stockholders.  Chemistry  is  required  of 
sixty  members  of  class  A,  of  the  preparai 
school,  including  both  the  classical 
scientific  sections,  and  some  apparatus 
been  procured,  in  addition  to  the  suj 
already  on  hand,  for  the  fuller  illustratio] 
this  important  subject. 

The  other  branch  of  the  scientific  dep 
ment,  that  of  mechanics  and  engineer 
has  received  a  new  impetus  during  the  ] 
year,  and  the  workshop,  occupying  a  par 
the  gymnasium  building,  has  been  enlar 
and  supplied  with  additional  machines  an 
steam  engine  and  boiler  for  driving  th 
This  engine  was  built  for  the  department, 
answers  the  double  purpose  of  driving 
machinery  and  serving  for  class  illustra 
and  instruction.  The  use  of  the  machin 
and  tools  is  practically  taught  to  the  studt 
by  the  professor  in  charge. 

Our  facilities  for  giving  a  course  in 
chanical  engineering  are  now  good,  and  < 
stantly  increasing.  We  are  indebted  t< 
friend,  who  has  always  been  deeply  in  teres 
in  the  welfare  of  the  College,  for  a  genei 
donation  of  $1,000  toward  purchasing 
necessary  machinery  and  tools  for  the  s 
during  the  past  summer,  while,  for  deck 
upon  and  obtaining  these  at  reasonable  ra 
the  Centennial,  with  its  wonderful  displa; 
this  department,  has  furnished,  this  y 
unusual  facilities.  There  is  no  departn 
of  our  College  more  worthy  of  aid  and 
couragement  than  this ;  none  requiring 
heavier  present  outlay,  and  none  more  )ik> 
in  the  near  future,  to  be  productive  of  gj 
practical  results.  It  is  under  excellent  m 
agement,  and  already,  even  in  its  comptj 
tive  infancy,  it  has  sent  out  a  number 
young  men  who  are  actively  and  successfi 
engaged  in  mechanical  pursuits. 

The  departments  of  languages  are  un 
the  same  general  charge  as  last  year,  and 
producing  excellent  results.  The  only  imj 
tant  change  to  be  noted  here  is  that  aire, 
referred  to  in  another  connection,  the  in 
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tion  of  the  study  of  Early  Eaglish  and 
glo-Saxon  for  the  students  in  the  modern 
isical  course.  This  additional  labor  is 
jg  very  acceptably  performed  by  the  Pro- 
or  of  Greek  and  German, 
'he  books  needed  in  the  various  depart- 
lts  have  been  added  to  the  general  and 
Irence  libraries  as  fast  as  the  means  of  the 
lege  would  allow. 

I  large  fund,  to  be  called  the  library 
i,  placed  under  the  care  of  the  committee 
jj;ne  library,  to  be  drawn  upon  as  books  are 
]r(ied,  is  one  of  the  imperative  needs  of  the 
]0l,lege,  and  one  which  should  be  supplied  at 
•jarly  day.    At  least  a  thousand  dollars  a 
r  could  be  profitably  expended  in  this  way 
many  years  to  come. 

)ur  library  has  been  furnished  with  addi- 
ial  cases,  is  increasing  gradually  and  now 
abers  about  2,600  volumes. 
Viends'  historical  library,  founded  by 
jon  Lapham,  of  Skeneateles,  N.  Y.  (in 
>se  recent  death  the  College  has  lost  an 
ve  and  earnest  advocate,  and  a  liberal 
ad),  has  been  considerably  increased  dur- 
jthe  past  year,  and  it  now  numbers  more 
a  450  volume3. 

l  full  descriptive  catalogue  of  the  books 
JJ,  other  objects  of  interest  in  this  collection 
ow  in  preparation,  and  will  be  distributed 
>ng  the  stockholders  when  published,  in 
^  hope  that  when  they  see  the  complete  list 
the  descriptions  of  the  collections  already 
ile,  they  may  be  induced  to  make  contri- 
ions  to  increase  what  has  been  so  well 
un    A  few  Friends  have  contributed 
rally  this  year,  but,  generally,  such  con- 
volutions have  come  in  slowly,  though  called 
regularly  in  our  annual  reports, 
'he  great  value  of  a  complete  library  of 
ends'  books  to  such  an  institution  as 
s|irthmore,  the  only  college  in  the  country 
mging  to  our  Society,  is  too  obvious  to 
d  to  be  further  enlarged  upon  in  this 
ort. 

Jjfhe  students'  library,  referred  to  last  year 
laving  then  been  but  recently  established, 
7  numbers  several  hundred  volumes, 
jse  are  under  the  care  of  the  different 

Jfrary  societies  of  the  College  classes,  are 
chased  by  them  and  held  for  their  use, 
h  the  understanding  that  in  case  of  the 
)rganization  of  any  society,  its  library 
I  other  property  revert  to  the  College. 
&  principle  gives  permanence  and  stability 
ihe  collections  made  from  year  to  year. 
)ur  museum  of  natural  history  is  gradu- 
f  increasing  under  the  same  able  manage- 
nt  as  it  has  been  from  the  beginning,  and 
the  change  in  the  department  of  engineer- 
,  already  referred  to,  the  rooms  occupied 
that  department  are  vacated  and  available 


for  the  introduction  of  additional  museum 
cases,  which  can  be  arranged  so  as  to  receive 
a  good  light.  Some  of  these  are  now  needed 
to  place  properly  the  growing  collections 
already  on  hand,  and  other  collections  which 
we  should  have  but  for  want  of  additional 
room. 

The  course  of  lectures  on  zoology  and 
comparative  anatomy,  illustrated  by  the 
specimens  arranged  in  the  museum,  and  those 
on  mineralogy,  botany  and  geology,  similarly 
illustrated,  are  continued  as  heretofore,  and 
forma  valuable  part  of  our  college  curri- 
culum. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  instruction  pro- 
vided, as  laid  down  in  the  catalogue,  lectures 
upon  subjects  of  general  interest  have  been 
delivered  to  the  students  during  the  course  of 
the  year.  Several  of  these  have  been  at- 
tended by  the  neighbors  and  friends  of  the 
College,  and  they  have  been  a  source  of  great 
satisfaction,  furnishing  to  the  students,  aa 
they  do,  an  agreeable  and  healthful  change 
from  the  regular  routine  of  study,  besides 
presenting  to  their  myids  valuable  food  for 
thought,  and  cultivated  models  for  their  imi- 
tation. The  sum  of  $500  a  year,  set  apart  to 
provide  lectures  of  this  description,  would  be 
for  the  College  a  most  profitable  investment. 
The  expense  of  these  lectures  has  been  thus 
far  defrayed  by  a  fund  which  would  other- 
wise have  been  used  to  increase  our  general 
and  reference  libraries. 

We  can  say  nothing  more  than  has  been 
said  in  our  previous  reports  upon  the  subject 
of  co-education.  We  must,  however,  reiterate 
here  our  continued  and  unabated  confidence 
in  the  system,  after  an  additional  year's  expe- 
rience. We  may  refer  also,  in  addition  to 
our  own  testimony  upon  this  subject,  to  that 
of  strangers  who  have  visited  the  College 
during  the  year.  This  has  been  most  une- 
quivocal in  favor  of  the  system,  as  developed 
at  Swarthmore,  and,  shown  forth  by  its  prac- 
tical results,  manifest  in  the  daily  life  and 
walk  of  the  large  number  of  boys  and  girls 
and  young  men  and  young  women  under  our 
care."  Our  eminent  success  in  this  particular 
is  known  and  acknowledged  throughout  the 
country,  as  far  a9  the  name  of  Swarthmore 
has  extended,  and  should  any  still  entertain 
doubts  upon  this  subject  they  are  earnestly 
invited  to  visit  the  College  and  witness  the 
successful  working  of  the  system.  It  makes 
fully  and  symmetrically  developsd  young 
men  and  youug  women,  and,  under  proper 
management,  there  is  no  need  whatever  that 
this  should  be  at  the  expense  of  scholarship, 
out  rather,  on  the  contrary,  it  may  be  made 
an  important  accessory  to  it. 

The  health  of  the  students  has  continued 
excellent  during  the  year  just  passed,  no 
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serious  sickness  having  occurred  at  the  Col- 
lege during  that  period. 

So  unbroken  a  record  of  health  among  so 
large  a  number  and  for  so  long  a  time  as 
Swarthmore  has  enjoyed  during  the  seven 
years  of  its  existence,  may  be  considered 
truly  remarkable.  This  we  attribute  both  to 
the  very  healthful  site  and  to  the  excellent 
sanitary  regulations  within  the  College  walls. 

The  general  government  of  the  College, 
continued  under  the  same  faculty  as  last  year, 
has  been  productive  of  the  "same  beneficent 
results.  Kindness,  forbearance  and  gentleness 
have  characterized  their  dealings  with  those 
under  their  care. 

This  spirit  has  produced  its  legitimate  fruit 
among  the  students  themselves,  the  manifes- 
tations of  which,  in  that  large  household, 
have  been  the  subject  of  frequent  remark  and 
commendation  by  the  visitors  drawn  to  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  from  our  own  and  other 
countries  during  this  Centennial  year.  Surely 
our  students  have  good  reason  to  look  back 
upon  Swarthmore  after  their  departure,  as  so 
many  of  them  already  do,  thus  early  in  its 
history,  as  their  second 'home.  Nor  is  it  at 
all  inconsistent  with  this  genial  kindly  care, 
that,  in  their  watchful  anxiety  for  the  welfare 
of  our  beloved  institution,  the  authorities 
have  occasionally  found  it  necessary  to  re- 
move students  whose  influence  and  example 
were  not  in  harmony  with  the  prevailing 
spirit  of  the  place.  It  is  only  by  a  resolute 
and  conscientious  performance  of  their  duty 
when  such  cases  arise,  that  the  mild  and 
paternal  system  there  practised  can  be  made 
to  produce  its  best  results. 

Extensive  material  improvements  in  the 
College  property  were  made  last  year,  and 
referred  to  in  the  last  report.  During  the 
present  year  the  large  farm  of  the  West  Dale 
property,  the  purchase  of  which  was  made  a 
year  ago,  is  being  put  under  excellent  culti- 
vation. This  is  done  at  considerable  expense, 
for  which  the  crops  of  the  present  year  could 
not  be  expected  to  make  an  adequate  return. 
The  means  for  this  purpose,  as  well  as  to  pay 
for  some  of  the  permanent  improvements 
made  last  year,  have  been  taken  from  the 
current  receipts.  This  shows  a  deficiency  in 
the  general  account,  while  a  small  surplus  is 
shown  on  comparing  the  receipts  on  the  tui- 
tion account  with  the  regular  current  ex- 
penses of  the  year.  Among  the  improve- 
ments made  on  the  property  during  the  year 
should  be  mentioned  a  new  and  commodious 
station,  now  being  erected  by  the  West  Ches- 
ter and  Philadelphia  Railroad  Company,  on 
ground  leased  by  the  College  for  this  purpose. 

In  the  conclusion  of  last  year's  report  an 
appeal  was  made  for  the  establishing  of  a 
large,  permanent  endowment  fund,  at  an 


early  day,  to  be  devoted  to  aiding  those 
serving  students  who  could  not  otherw 
obtain  an  education  at  Swarthmore.    A  it 
weeks  after  the  appearance  of  that  repci  & 
real  estate  valued  at  $25,000  was  mijr 
over  to  the  College  for  this  purpose, 
our  friend  Isaiah  V.  Williamson,  who 
already  contributed  largely  towards  this  e: 
The  amounts  previously  acknowledged, 
received  from  our  friends  Samuel  J.  "Undlve 
hill  and  Deborah  F.  Wharton,  being  ad(|li 
to  the  above,  now  give  us  a  permanent  edu 
tional  endowment  fund  of  $45,000.  This|eai 
placed  under  the  care  of  the  committee 
trusts,  endowments  and  scholarships,  and 
interest  only  is  to  be  used  from  year  to  ye 
to  aid  such  students  as  may  make  accepta 
application  to  that  committee  for  assistan 
If  this  endowment  fund  could  be  largj 
increased  it  would  add  greatly  to  the  useifor 
ness  of  the  College.    It  is  well  known  t 
those  who  reap  the  most  benefit  from  a  cou|it! 
of  instruction  in  such  an  institution 
Swarthmore  are  frequently  those  of  limi! 
means  who  are  worthy  candidates  for  aid  fik\ 
such  a  fund.    Nor  would  the  great  benefit  d 
be  derived  from  this  source  accrue  to  thfct 
only  who  received  the  assistance.    The  in 
ence  of  a  body  of  such  students,  who 
likely  to  be  those  of  mature  age  and  earrj 
purpose,  would  give  a  higher  tone  to  the  wl 
College,  and  do  much  to  advance  the  st 
dard  of  scholarship.  May  our  liberal  frier 
by  their  contributions,  aid  this  committee^ 
extending  the  good  work  thus  begun. 


;ou 

The  humblest  and  the  weakest  may  kii  « 
more  of  God,  of  moral  evil  and  good,  b  I 
single  act  of  charity  or  a  prayer  of  self-i*  e'r 
render,  than  all  the  sages  can  teach,  aye  |tj( 
all  the  theologians  can  dogmatize  upon.-  'fl 
W.  Robertson 

 —   k 

From  The  Christian  Register.  ^ 
SINCERITY.  M| 

There  is  more  in  sincerity  than  men  tl 
truthfulness  in  words.  So  much  as  that  j  si 
world  insists  upon  in  mercantile  tiansacti  jr 
and  in  all  the  important  affairs  of  public  » 
private  life.  To  be  convicted  of  a  lie  in  1  i 
gain,  in  legislative  speeches,  in  any  sq  8 
intercourse,  imprints  a  deep  stigma  upo  I 
man's  reputation  ;  and  though  such  a  con|  fet 
may  get  into  office  or  get  wealth  and  posits  at 
there  is  always  a  large  portion  of  the  com!  k 
nity  who  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  t  ii 
We  expect  so  much  of  honesty  in  men  j'  i\ 
persons  of  bad  lives,  who  make  no  secrei  I 
their  evil,  are  sometimes  more  trusted  t  I 
many  most  respectable,  temperate  or  asc?  p 
people,  whose  conduct  awakens  some  k 
picions  concerning  their  sincerity.    Trutl  * 
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banded  in  the  polite  speeches  of  elegant 
jercourse,  when  people  meet  to  be  kind,  or 
i  enjoyment,  and  not  for  business  or  other 
ious  intercourse  ;  and  a  vast  difference  is 
it  to  be  between  the  politeness  which  is 
frays  sincere,  and  is  as  kind  as  it  seems  to 

and  that  which  is  assumed  in  order  to 
(rer  one's  thoughts  or  to  secure  admiration, 
feetation  in  manners  is  held  by  many  to  be  as 
d  as  falsehood  in  words.  It  is  thought  to 
ton  as  much  evil.  It  makes  a  secret  demand 

the  observer,  which  the  person  usiDg  it  is 
\)  cowardly  to  make  outright,  or  knows  will 
t  be  granted  if  openly  made.  People  call 
I' sickening."  In  the  parlor  it  gets  into  a 
rtial  applause,  and  used  in  the  pulpit  it 
Ings  more  censure  than  a  public  man  can 
brd  to  endure. 

But  there  is  a  higher  form  of  sincerity  than 
Ith  of  words  and  manners  in  bargains  of 
siness,  measures  of  politics,  speeches  of  leg- 
ition,  pulpit  oratory  or  elegance  of  society, 
ere  is  a  sincerity  that  reads  oneself  aright ; 
d  of  all  forms  of  sincerity  this  is,  perhaps, 
>st  valuable  and  least  common.  We  are  so 
rily  persuaded  that  we  are  what  we  ought 
be,  or  are  what  we  want  to  appear  to  be, 
ithat  we  are  what  our  neighbors  are,  or  our 
Religionists,  that  we  have  talents  which  our 
bition  requires,  or  tastes  such  as  fashion  de- 
iinds,  or  opinions  which  the  church  pro- 
ves to  hold,  that,  deluded  by  such  posses- 
ion of  the  mind,  we  are  often  quite  uncon- 
ious  what  we  are.  What  professions  of 
rsonal  sinfulness  are  made,  sometimes,  by 
rsons  who  take  a  most  complacent  view  of 
sir  own  superior  points,  and  sometimes  by 
rsons  very  humble  in  thought  of  them- 
Ives,  who,  from  a  natural  and  religious 
ace,  seldom,  if  ever,  sin  in  thought,  word 
deed!  How  many  pray  for  blessings  they 
ver  have  wanted,  and  would  exclaim  against 
d  repel,  if  such  blessings  should  be  offered 
I  them !  How  many  persons  never  feel  any 
al  want  of  the  worldly  goods  they  bend  all 
feir  energies  to  obtain,  but  only  seek  because 
ery  one  of  their  acquaintances  seeks  them, 
d  they  like  only  the  game  and  not  at  all 
|e  gain  !  Nothing  is  more  apparent  than 
ie  worthlessness  of  much  of  the  luxury  of 
l'e  to  those  who  have  secured  it,  and  natter 
remselves  that  they  enjoy  it.  Men  want 
fice  often  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
Mr  neighbors  strive  for  it,  and  seem  to 
iisire  it. 

Many  studies  are  pursued  and  books  read 
ithout  considering  whether  one  has  a  natural 
i)titude  for  them  or  any  use  for  them, 
bousands  mistake  their  intellectual  capaci- 
ty, and  become  small  men  in  the  places  they 
isume,  when  they  might  have  been  great  in 
me  other,  or  might  have  hidden  their  feeble- 


ness, and  attained  to  content  and  the  respect 
of  the  world.  It  is  not  the  village  church- 
yard alone  that  buries  the  inglorious  Milton, 
the  guiltless  Cromwell,  the  unknown  Hamp- 
den. Many,  ignorant  of  their  peculiar  genius, 
bury  themselves  through  all  their  living  days. 
What  fretfulness,  what  discontent,  are  shown 
by  people  out  of  place  in  life,  who,  iguorant 
of  their  destiny,  have  sought  some  rewards 
of  selfishness,  instead  of  pursuing  ends  of 
righteousness  or  kindness  !  Many  people  have 
become  dissipated  and  drunken  only  because 
they  have  never  known  themselves,  and  so 
found  themselves  in  wrong  places.  Many 
writers  of  books,  great  thinkers,  even,  fail  in 
giving  accurate  and  clear  expression  to  their 
thought,  and  still  more  of  pursuing  their 
thought  to  its  hidden  germ,  and  giving  life 
and  power  to  its  development,  but,  instead, 
give  us  what  the  time  demands,  what  fame 
rewards,  what  plausibility  approves. 

Sincerity  of  the  highest  form,  in  which  a 
person  sincerely  reads  himself,  his  thought, 
his  opinion,  his  want,  his  genius,  is  often  more 
of  a  grace  of  God  than  the  result  of  a  per- 
sonal endeavor.  But  it  is  none  the  less  valu- 
able on  that  account.  We  sometimes  make 
great  mistakes  in  estimating  virtues  wholly 
by  the  intention;  we  might  as  well  admire 
the  rose  that  is  made  of  wax  more  than  that 
which  grows  from  the  soil,  and  fades  and  falls 
in  its  day  or  two.  Virtues  made  only  by  in- 
tention are  only  half-made,  or  far  less  than 
that.  They  are  often  misunderstood  by  the 
mind  that  seeks  them  ;  they  cover  a  little  of 
life  instead  of  the  whole  of  it;  the  applica- 
tion of  them  is  not  wholly  seen.  They  have 
their  value,  and  at  last  attain  to  the  grace  of 
God,  and  bloom  in  beauty.  But  the  natural 
virtues,  effluence  of  God's  spirit,  like  those 
conspicuous  in  the  character  of  Jesus, — how 
far  they  reach,  how  much  they  cover!  so 
early,  earnest  and  complete  !  By  all  our  en- 
deavors, we  want  to  attain  to  the  natural  vir- 
tue at  last ;  to  that  which  ceases  to  be  a  rule 
and  an  endeavor,  to  that  which  is  an  uncon- 
scious impulse,  practised  without  being 
thought  of,  and  not  even  a  habit  of  our  own, 
but  a  Divine  inspiration.  Jesus  disclaimed 
the  idea  of  goodness.  He  never  bade  us  go 
about  and  applaud  men  for  being  or  doing 
good,  for  their  conscious  conscientiousness, 
their  scruples  of  righteousness  He  lived  by 
the  spirit,  and  the  fruits  of  the  spirit. 


If  we  disobey  the  dictates  of  conscience  even 
in  the  most  trifling  particular,  or  allow  our- 
selves to  do  what  we  have  some  fears  may 
not  be  quite  right,  we  shall  grow  more  and 
more  sleepy,  until  the  voice  of  conscience  has 
no  longer  the  power  to  awaken  us. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
A  MEMOIR  OF  HONOR  C.  LILLEY. 

When  one  has  maintained  through  a  long 
life  of  varied  vicissitudes  the  strict  upright- 
ness and  integrity  of  purpose,  which  was 
manifested  by  this  our  dear  Friend,  it  is  fit- 
ting to  record  some  account  concerning  her. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  James  and  Eliza- 
beth Wheeler,  and  at  the  early  age  of  seven- 
teen years  was  left  in  the  charge  of  a  large 
family,  her  precious  mother,  daughter  of 
Moses  and  Hannah  Dillon,  having  deceased. 
This  heavy  responsibility  for  one  so  young 
she  endeavored  to  perform,  taking  care  not 
to  neglect  the  attendance  of  our  religious 
meetings,  and  encouraging  her  younger  broth- 
ers and  sister  in  this  reasonable  duty. 

When  their  home  was  broken  up  by  the 
death  of  her  surviving  parent,  and  her  broth- 
ers having  removed  to  Ohio,  her  lot  was  cast 
in  different  places,  a  part  of  the  time  where  no 
meeting  of  Friends  was  held ;  but  so  attached 
was  she  to  the  Society  to  which  she  belonged 
that  it  was  her  practice,  as  she  related,  to  pre- 
pare herself  on  First-day  morning,  end  at  the 
time  when  she  had  usually  attended  sit  alone  in 
her  chamber  to  commune  with  her  Father  in 
Heaven.  These  were  often  seasons  of  refresh- 
ment like  mingling  with  her  friends  for 
Divine  worship. 

Late  in  life  she  was  married  to  Ellis  Lilley, 
and  became  a  member  of  Westland  Monthly 
Meeting,  Pa,,  where,  often  through  much  dif 
ficulty  of  traveling  over  a  hilly  country  and 
rough  roads,  she  and  her  husband  persevered 
to  assemble  with  their  friends,  to  unite  in 
spiritual  worship,  and  in  waiting  upon  the 
Lord  for  the  renewal  of  strength. 

In  the  course  of  about  nineteen  years  she 
was  deprived  of  her  excellent  husband  by 
death,  and  returned  to  the  scenes  of  her  early 
days,  enjoying  the  company  of  her  former 
friends,  while  deeply  feeling  her  bereavement. 

She  often,  as  she  expressed  to  one  of  her 
friends,  experienced  deep  conflict  of  mind  in 
yielding  her  will  to  the  Divine  will ;  but,  by 
repeated  baptisms,  and  through  Divine  grace, 
she  gave  evidence  of  having  in  a  good  meas- 
ure attained  that  desirable  state. 

She  tenderly  sympathized  with  the  afflicted, 
and  extended  a  helping  hand,  when  in  her 
power,  to  the  needy. 

With  the  unity  of  her  friends,  she  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  station  of  an  Elder,  at  Gun- 
powder Monthly  Meeting,  in  which  service 
she  evinced  a  concern  for  the  prosperity  of 
truth. 

She  had  long  been  afflicted  with  a  disease 
of  the  head,  which  proved  at  length  to  be  of 
a  cancerous  nature.  When  her  physician 
thought  it  right  to  inform  her  that  no  medi- 
cal aid  would  avail  in  her  case,  although  a 


shock  at  first,  yet,  after  sitting  awhile  in  j 
found  silence,  her  mind  became  entii  ~~ 
resigned,  and  she  felt  every  tie  on  earth  tc  pro 
broken.  This,  so  great  a  favor,  she  m  0 
tioned  to  several  of  her  friends,  and,  in  s  fa 
mission  to  the  will  of  her  Heavenly  Fati  C 
she  waited  in  patience,  though  often  in  mil  ^ 
suffering,  for  the  time  to  come  to  be  releas 
and,  as  she  expressed,  to  be  at  rest.  Ba 

She  peacefully  departed  thi3  life  on  the .  ,e( 
of  Eleventh  month,  in  the  seventy-ninth  y  jn 
of  her  age.  I 

On  the  occasion  of  her  funeral,  by  1  ^ 
request,  of  a  brother,  a  meeting  was  held  ^ 
what  is  called  the  old  meeting-house,  at  Gi  I 
powder,  Md.,  and  a  testimony  therein  m  fa 
borne  to  her  worth ;  after  which  she  ^  % 
interred  in  the  graveyard  adjoining,  wh  |or 
lay  her  beloved  parents  and  many  other  v  D]j 
erable  Friends  of  many  days  gone  by.  [Jl 
Rebecca  Price  ,Dj 

Fallston,  Md.,  11th  mo.  21,  1876. 


True  Benevolence. — Benevolence  is  1  ^ 
in  word  and  in  tongue,  but  in  deed  and  ^ 
truth.  It  is  a  business  with  men  as  they  a  ^ 
and  with  human  life  as  drawn  by  the  rou  'jj 
hand  of  experience.  It  is  a  duty  which  y  afl 
must  perform  at  the  call  of  principle,  thou,  ^ 
there  be  no  voice  of  eloquence  to  give  splenc  ^ 
to  your  exertions,  and  no  music  of  poetry  j  ff 
lead  your  willing  footsteps  through  the  Bo  y 
ers  of  enchantment.  It  is  an  exertion  yj, 
principle.  You  must  go  to  the  poor  ma]  ^ 
cottage,  though  no  verdure  flourish  around  |  ^ 
and  no  rivulet  be  nigh  to  delight  you  by  t  ^ 
gentleness  of  its  murmurs.  If  you  look  J  I 
the  romantic  simplicity  of  fiction,  you  will 
disappointed  ;  but  it  is  your  duty  to  perseve  I 
in  spite  of  every  discouragement.  Bene^  i 
lence  is  not  merely  a  feeling,  but  a  principl  \\ 
not  a  dream  of  rapture  for  the  fancy  to  : 
dulge  in,  but  a  business  for  the  hand  j 
execute. —  Chalmers. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
MINERAL  WAX. 

No  doubt  many  of  the  readers  of  Friends1 1 
telligencer,  especially  those  interested  in  mine 
alogy,  noticed  in  the  Austrian  Department 
the  Centennial  Exhibition  an  exhibit  of  j 
substance  having  so  much  the  appearance 
wax  as  to  easily  deceive  anyone  not  fully  a 
quainted  with  it.    The  name  of  this  curioi 
material  is  ozocerite,  or  mineral  wax.  It 
found  quite  abundantly,  associated  with  san< 
stone  and  sometimes  salt,  in  the  Carpathia 
Mountains,  near  a  place  called  Boryslau. 

The  series  exhibited  comprised  specimei 
ranging  from  the  crudest  form  in  nature  t 
that  so  thoroughly  refined  as  to  be  of  th! 
purest  white  color. 


I; 
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Prof.  Dana,  in  his  Mineralogy,  says  that 
)cerife  is  a  form  of  paraffine  ;  but  this  is 
'joied  by  the  owner  of  the  mines,  who  men- 
ned  it  as  a  curious  fact,  that  oil  produced 
wells  in  its  vicinity  contained  no  trace  of 
as'raffine,  and  that  no  ozocerite  was  to  be 
ind  in  the  parafline-producing  districts, 
le  Germans  call  the  refined  article  ceresin. 
Jfln  its  crudest  state,  ozocerite  is  a  blackish, 
jinous-looking  substance,  containing  a  large 
mixture  of  earthy  matter.    It  is,  however, 
quently  found  much  purer,  in  which  case 
is  somewhat  fibrous,  is  more  waxy  and 
ite  soft.    It  melts  readily  when  heated. 
?lThe  pure,  unbleached  ceresin  is  yellow  in 
'"lor,  and  resembles  bees'  wax  in  every  par- 
Vflular  except  that  it  is  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
orless,  and  it  required  a  great  deal  of 
mipulating  to  convince  one  of  our  most 
itinguished  scientists  that  it  was  not  the 
;ter  article.    He  smelt  the  specimen  sev- 

times  before  he  was  satisfied. 
[The  pure  white  form,  which  is  more  like 
ai  raffine  than  white  wax,  is  used  extensively 
u'  the  manufacture  of  candles,  and  some 
^autifully  prepared  ones  were  on  exhibition 
ua  the  same  cases  with  the  mineral. 
Through  the  kindness  of  the  Austrian 
>mmissioners   acting  for  the  owner,  the 
lole  exhibit  has   been  presented  to  our 
liladelphia  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences, 
lich  institution,  after  selecting  the  finest 
ries  for  its  Museum,  distributed  the  re- 
ainder  among  other  scientific  museums  in 
is  vicinity.  S.  R.  R. 

Every  man  takes  care  that  his  neighbor 
all  not  cheat  him.  But  a  day  comes  when 
b  begins  to  care  that  he  do  not  cheat  his 
ijighbor.  Then  all  goes  well.  He  has 
langed  his  market-cart  into  a  chariot  of  the 
n. — Emerson. 


From  the  Christian  Union. 


THE  GOLDEN  CALF. 

History  does  but  repeat  itself  in  endless 
*ain.  From  the  days  of  Moses  until  now, 
en  have  flattered  themselves  that  the  claims 
'  religion  might  be  satisfied  with  something 
ort  of  purity  of  heart  and  life.    But  there 

no  salvation  in  formulas.  "  This  people 
)noreth  Me  with  their  lips,  but  their  heart 

far  from  Me,"  is  evidence  from  Isaiah's 
me  till  now.  Pharisees  there  have  always 
3en,  strict  constructionists  of  the  letter  of 
te  law ;  but  let  us  take  heed  that  we  merit 
ot  the  swift  condemnation,  the  scorching 
ords,  with  which  Christ  has  branded  the 
harasaic  spirit  for  all  time. 

The  Gospels  are  full  of  striking  contrasts  ; 
ad  nothing  stands  out  in  bolder  relief  against 
ie  strong  love  and  long-suffering  tenderness 


of  Jesus  than  the  fierce  spirit  of  denuncia- 
tion, the  divine  wrath  of  His  judgment  upon 
the  conservative  Jews  of  His  day;  the  mak- 
ing broad  the  phylacteries,  taking  tithes  of 
mint  and  cummin,  while  a  people  grope 
around  them  in  ignorance  and  blindness,  and 
the  worship  of  the  Golden  Calf  goes  on. 

What  is  the  one  aim,  the  one  object,  of 
America  to-day?  Is  it  not  material  pros- 
perity— to  stand  first  among  nations  in  wealth 
and  power?  As  individuals,  to  heap  up 
gold,  and  bonds,  and  railroad  securities,  and 
— if  possible,  and  afterwards — to  be  honored 
among  men  ? 

Of  lip  service  we  have  had  enough.  Pr 
fessions  of  religion  are  quite  congruous,  it 
seems,  with  moral  obliquity  and  the  blunting 
of  nice  consciences.  Not  God  in  the  Consti- 
tution, but  Christ  in  man,  is  what  is  needed. 
Eighteen  hundred  years  ago  the  coming  of 
Christ  found  religion  and  morality  divorced 
in  Judea.  Wedded  anew  in  His  precepts 
and  His  life,  they  have  borne  persecution, 
martyr- flames,  the  gibbet  and  the  cross.  The 
frock  of  the  monk  covered  austere  heart  aud 
pure,  until  his  garb  became  the  insignia  of  a 
power  that  ruled  the  world.  With  power 
came  the  vices  that  hedge  about  rulers. 

In  the  young  days  of  the  Republic,  civi< 
honesty  went  hand  in  hand  with  simple,  God- 
serving  ways.  But  the  hot  sunshine,  tin. 
relaxing  influences  of  prosperity,  briug  disin- 
tegration. The  intoxication  of  success  makes 
giddiness  and  madness. 

Infidelity  is  the  bane  of  prosperous  Amer- 
ica. Not  that  infidelity  which  questions  the 
ritual,  and  shakes  the  rails  about  the  chan- 
cel, but  the  deeper  infidelity  of  heart  and 
life,  that  bows  down  every  day  before  the 
Golden  Calf,  let  the  Sunday  service  be  what 
it  may.  That  infidelity  which  makes  religion 
a  sealed  compact  of  the  soul,  instead  ot  the 
living  sacrifice  of  the  selfish  aud  sensual  in 
man. 

Pestilences  are  not  averted  by  long  pray- 
ers, nor  by  carrying  M  the  host "  in  procession 
through  plague  stricken  streets.  Purification, 
cleanliness,  chloride  of  lime  and  fresh  water, 
are  the  only  votive  offerings  for  an  offended 
physical  law.  So  in  the  moral  world.  The 
Modoc  Indian,  aflame  among  the  mountains, 
recks  nothing  of  Athanasian  Creed,  or  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  or  the  Synod  of  Dort. 
But  he  can  understand  the  meaning  of  a 
broken  pledge,  of  discarded  faith  and  slighted 
guarantees.  The  patriarchal  Mormon,  wax- 
ing fat  in  the  material  prosperity  of  flocks 
and  herds  and  wives,  snaps  his  fingers  at  a 
Republic  that  cousecrates  the  tables  of  the 
money-changers,  and  challenges  its  Christi- 
anity to  the  proof.  The  words  that  are 
needed  to  be  inscribed  on  the  Constitution  of 
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every  State,  on  the  manual  of  every  Legisla- 
tive Assembly,  and  on  the  conscience  of  every 
citizeo,  are  Honesty  and  Honor!  A  French 
Republic  may  deny  or  re  affirm,  in  archives 
of  State,  the  existence  of  a  God  ;  Republican 
America  best  shows  by  her  fruits,  by  her 
walk  among  the  nations,  her  faith  that  He 
lives  and  rules. 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  TWELFTH  MONTH  16,  1876. 


The  Needy.— The  advent  of  winter  brings 
with  it  the  usual  claims  of  the  needy  upan 
our  kindly  feelings  and  charities.  The  sus- 
pension of  many  branches  of  out  door  labor 
at  this  inclement  season  increases  the  number 
of  unemployed  persons,  very  many  of  whom 
have  no  means  of  support  beyond  the  weekly 
earnings  of  their  toil.  It  is  a  sad  spectacle 
to  see  a  man  whose  manners  and  appearance 
lift  him  out  of  the  ranks  of  ordinary  or  pro- 
fessional begging,  brought  to  the  necessity  of 
asking  for  a  few  mouthfuls  of  food  to  save 
him  from  starvation ;  and  yet  this  is  daily 
witnessed  in  our  large  cities,  and,  to  some  ex- 
tent, through  the  country,  at  the  present 
time. 

When  we  think  of  the  suffering  women  and 
hungry  children  who  look  for  support  and 
protection  to  these  helpless  victims  of  the 
Industrial  derangements  and  commercial 
failures  through  which  our  country  is  pass- 
ing, our  hearts  should  melt  with  pity  and  our 
hands  be  open  to  relieve,  not  grudgingly,  but 
according  to  the  means  we  possess,  giving 
in  the  spirit  of  that  sublime  charity  which 
binds  in  one  common  brotherhood  the  whole 
family  of  man. 

It  is  no  time  to  moralize  over  the  folly  and 
waste  that,  in  too  many  cases,  have  led  to 
these  disastrous  results.  They  require  the 
keenest  analysis  and  coolest  judgment  of  the 
world's  best  thinkers. 

That  there  is  a  marked  and  increasing 
change  for  the  better  in  the  condition  of  the 
human  race  as  respects  physical  comfort  and 
the  supply  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  is  patent 
to  every  student  of  history.  The  greater  in- 
terest taken  in  the  welfare  of  the  masses, 
their  own  better  understanding  of  the  in- 
alienable rights  with  which  life  is  invested, 


and  the  increase  of  intelligence  among  the  ( 

are  slowly  but  surely  bringing  all  to  a  plai  | 

of  greater  equality.  i  e 

In  such  times  as  the  present,  when 

branches  of  trade  are  so  paralyzed  that  ma  16 

who  have  large  means  hardly  feel  sure  ? 

his 

their  own  footing,  the  outlook  for  society  f] 
indeed  serious  ;  but  the  crisis  must  be  brav<  hi 
met,  and  accepted  as  one  of  those  da  lie 
periods  into  which  civilized  nations  are  son  1 
times  plunged,  and  through  which  econon  °a 
patience  and  honest  effort  will  sooner  or  la  J 
safely  conduct  us.  oi 
Meanwhile,  let  every  one  be  mindful  of  tl  ie 
wants  and  distresses  of  the  needy,  not  only  at 
giving  of  their  substance  to  feed  the  hung  jj 
but,  what  is  of  far  greater  importance,  81 
helping  such  to  help  themselves.  A  lit  i 
timely  assistance  has  saved  many  a  famito 
from  beggary ;  and  who  would  not  rather  t 
his  neighbor  earning  by  honest  toil  the  bre  J 
he  eats  than  know  that  it  is  doled  out  by  t  j( 
scant  hand  of  public  charity.  Again  we  si  fi 
remember  the  needy  !  - 

I  il 

Belief  Associations. — We  find  on  e  ill 
table  the  Thirty-second  Annual  Report  ^ 
"  The  Northern  Association  for  the  Bel 
and  Employment  of  Poor  Women,"  local 
at  702  Green  street,  Philadelphia,  and  1 
Nineteenth  Annual  Beport  of  the  Cent 
Employment  Association,  a  similar  chari 
that  holds  its  meetings  in  the  school-room 
the  corner  of  Fourth  and  Green  streets. 

Both  are  worthy  the  support  and  enco 
agement  of  Friends,  and  we  trust  they  w 
be  remembered  in  the  list  of  useful  charitii 

"The  Northern  Association,"  has  a  st<! 
in  connection  with  the  work-rooms,  at  7 
Green  street,  where  they  offer  for  sale  w« 
made  under-clothing,  the  work  of  the  worn 
to  whom  they  give  employment,  which  th 
are  willing  to  dispose  of  at  about  the  cost' 
the  material.  They  have  given  employm* 
to  seventy-five  women  the  past  year. 

The  object  of  the  Central  Employmt 
Association  is  to  give  employment  (in  sewir1 
as  the  best  means  of  affording  relief.  Apr 
cants  are  visited,  and  in  most  cases  the  ai 
cles  made  are  given  to  the  makers ;  all  i 
distributed  among  the  needy. 
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IChappaqua  Institute. — We  have  re- 
vived a  notice  of  this  institution,  from  which 
b  take  the  following : 

"  Among  the  many  admirable  institutes  for 
je  instruction  and  careful  nurture  of  the 
i)ung  of  both  sexes  in  Westchester  county, 
is  stands  pre  emiLent  for  its  healthfulness 
'  locatioD,  easy  access  by  the  Harlem  Rail- 
lad,  economy  (at  this  time  a  great  consider- 
lion) — the  yearly  course  including  tuition 
I  all  branches  (English  and  foreign  lan- 
lages),  board  and  washing — being  but  $250, 
iyable  in  quarterly  terms.  Chappaqua  In- 
Itute,  but  thirty  miles  by  rail  from  New 
ork,  was  established  but  six  years  since  by 
;e  Society  of  Friends,  not  as  a  speculation, 
lit  as  a  public  benefit.  All  that  is  asked  by 
,em  is  that  it  shall  be  self-supporting.  At 
•esent  there  are  sixty  scholars.  The  whole 
supervised  by  a  visiting  committee  of  men 
id  women.  The  building  is  of  stone,  four 
ories  in  height,  situated  in  a  lovely  lawn, 
is  heated  by  steam,  lit  by  gas  made  on 
e  premises,  with  elevator,  full  supply  of 
ring  water  throughout,  and  gymnasium, 
lach  floor  is  distinct  and  under  the  charge 
I  its  own  preceptors,  and  is  divided  into 
jaall,  comfortably  heated  rooms,  with  cot- 
;,ge  furniture.  The  entire  building  is  scru- 
lilously  neat.  The  table  is  amply  supplied 
lith  an  abundance  of  meat,  milk,  vegetables 
id  fruit,  and  a  home  influence  pervades  the 
,tablishment." 


"  On  Alcohol." — Our  attention  is  called 
•  a  little  book  with  this  title,  published  by 
'acmillan  &  Co.,  of  London,  containing  a 
>urse  of  six  lectures  by  Benjamin  W.  Rich- 
-dson,  M.  D.,  delivered  before  the  Society 
f  Arts  in  London. 

The  subject  is  philosophically  treated ; 
•edit  being  given  to  alcohol  for  such  services 
}  it  has  rendered  mankind.  But  the  most 
important  part  of  the  subject  is  reached  when 
lie  physiological  action  of  alcohol  is  consid- 
•ed  in  the  third  lecture.  When  it  is  taken 
ito  the  stomach,  it  finds  its  way  by  two 
>utes  into  the  circulation.  A  certain  por- 
on,  says  our  author,  the  greater  portion, 
ads  its  way  straight  to  the  veins,  being 
irectly  absorbed  by  the  vascular  system  of 
tie  surface  of  the  alimentary  canal ;  and 
aother  portion  is  picked  up  by  those  small 
ruetures  which  proceed  from  below  the 
ucous  surface  of  the  stomach,  which  are 
tiled  villi,  and  by  a  series  of  fine  tubes  it  is 


carried  into  the  venous  blood.  As  it  makes 
its  way  through  the  heart,  the  lungs,  the  heart 
again  and  then  through  the  arteries  into  the 
capillaries  which  penetrate  the  tissues  of  the 
body,  it  produces  various  physical  changes 
in  the  structures  with  which  it  comes  in  con* 
tact.  These  changes  appear  to  be  all  detri- 
mental. There  is  no  increase  of  animal 
heat,  neither  does  alcohol  furnish  matter  for 
the  reconstruction  of  the  wasted  and  worn 
tissues.  By  delicate  and  careful  experiment 
Dr.  Richardson  convinced  himself  that  mus- 
cular power  is  actually  enfeebled  by  alcoholic 
disturbance.  He  says  :  11 1  gently  weighted 
the  hinder  limb  of  a  frog  until  the  power  of 
contraction  was  just  overcome;  then  by 
a  measured  electrical  current,  I  stimulatul 
the  muscle  to  extra  contraction,  and  deter- 
mined the  increase  of  weight  that  could  thus 
be  lifted.  This  decided  upon  in  the  healthy 
animal,  the  trial  was  repeated  some  days  later 
on  the  same  animal,  after  it  had  received 
alcohol  in  sufficient  quantities  to  induce  the 
various  stages  of  alcoholic  modification  of 
function.  The  result  was  that  through  every 
stage  the  response  to  the  electrical  current 
was  enfeebled,  and  so  soon  as  narcotism  was 
developed  by  the  spirit,  it  was  so  enfeebled 
.that  less  than  half  the  weight  that  could  be 
lifted  in  the  previous  trial,  by  the  natural 
effort  of  the  animal,  could  not  now  be  raised 
even  under  the  ekctrical  excitation." 

The  author  then  earnestly  protests  against 
the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks  as  a  defence  from 
the  cold  ;  and  still  more  earnestly  against 
the  practice  of  administering  alcohol  as  a 
means  of  giving  or  sustaining  strength. 

After  detailing  the  various  stages  of  physi- 
cal, mental  and  moral  deterioration  which  the 
use  of  alcoholic  stimulants  insures,  the  author 
thus  warns  the  iuebriate  against  entailing  this 
deterioration  upon  the  future  generations  : 
"The  most  solemn  fact  of  all  bearing  upon 
these  mental  aberratious  produced  by  alcohol, 
and  upon  the  physical  not  less  that  the  men- 
tal, is  that  the  mischief  inflicted  on  man  by 
his  own  act  and  deed  cannot  fail  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  those  who  descend  from  him,  and 
who  are  thus  irresponsibly  afflicted.  Amongst 
the  many  inscrutable  designs  of  nature  none 
is  more  manifest  than  this,  that  physical  vice, 
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like  physical  feature  and  physical  virtue, 
descend  in  line.  It  is,  I  say,  a  solemn  reflec- 
tion for  every  man  and  every  woman,  that 
whatever  we  do  to  ourselves  so  as  to  modify 
our  own  physical  conformation  and  mental 
type,  for  good  or  for  evil,  is  transmitted  to 
generations  that  have  yet  to  be. 

"  Not  one  of  the  transmitted  wrongs,  physi- 
cal or  mental,  is  more  certainly  passed  on  to 
those  yet  unborn  than  the  wrongs  which  are 
inflicted  by  alcohol.  We,  therefore,  who  live 
to  reform  the  present  age  in  this  respect,  are 
stretching  forth  our  powers  to  the  next  to 
purify  it,  to  beautify  it,  and  to  lead  it  toward 
the  milennial  happiness  and  blessedness 
which,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  shall  visit  even 
the  earth,  making  it,  under  an  increasing 
light  of  knowledge,  a  garden  of  human  de- 
light, a  paradise  regained." 

Again  he  maintains  that,  "  as  a  cause  of 
disease,  it  gives  origin  to  great  populations  of 
afflicted  persons,  many  of  whom  suffer  even 
to  death  without  suspecting  from  what  they 
suffer,  and  unsuspected.  Some  of  these  live 
just  short  of  the  first  stage  of  natural  old 
age ;  others  to  ripe  middle  age ;  others  only 
to  ripe  adolescence." 

In  conclusion,  he  remarks,  "  If  this  agent 
do  really  for  the  moment  cheer  the  weary, 
and  impart  a  flush  of  transient  pleasure  to 
the  unwearied  who  crave  for  mirth,  its  influ- 
ence (doubtful  even  in  these  modest  and 
moderate  degrees)  is  an  infinitesimal  advan. 
tage,  by  the  side  of  an*  infinity  of  evil  for 
which  there  is  .no  compensation,  and  no  hu- 
man cure." 

The  conclusions  reached  by  this  eminent 
scientific  observer,  and  the  careful  observa- 
tions on  which  they  are  founded,  fully  justify 
the  high  ground  taken  by  our  religious  society 
in  recommending  the  entire  disuse  of  all 
alcoholic  drinks  except  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses; and  may  very  justly  induce  thought- 
ful people  to  distrust  their  use  as  a  medicine. 

The  work  may  be  obtained  at  Friends' 
Book  Store,  706  Arch  street. 

MARRIED. 

FLITCRAFT — BOOTH. — On  the  5th  irist.,  at 
th e  residence  of  the  bride's  parents,  with  the  appro- 
bation of  Chester  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  Pa., 
Allen  Flitcraft,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Sarah  B.  Booth, 
daughter  of  William  and  Elizabeth  M.  Booth,  of 
Chester,  Pa. 


DIED. 

BASSETT.— Suddenly,  on  the  24th  of  Eleve 
month,  1876,  at  his  residence  in  Salem,  New  Jers 
David Bassett,  aged  62  years;  a  member  of  Sal 
Monthly  Meeting. 

EVANS. — On  Ninth  month  26th,  1876,  of  typh 
fever,  Sarah  J.,  daughter  of  Geo.  M.  and  Elizab' 
R.  Evans,  in  the  23d  year  of  her  age  ;  a  member 
Chester  Monthly  Meeting. 

LAPHAM. — At  his  residence  in  Skaneatelep,  N 
York,  Tenth  month  23d,  1876,  Anson  Lapham 
the  73d  year  of  his  age. 

While  we  note  the  departure  of  tbis  dear  i 
valued  Friend  from  among  us,  we  may  remark  t 
we  part  with  one  who  knew  how  to  sympath 
with  those  who  suffered,  and  to  impart  that  wh: 
might  be  a  means  of  relief.  He  had  a  high  reg* 
for  the  principles  and  order  of  Friends,  and 
deavored  to  sustain  by  his  presence  and  otherw: 
the  particular  Meeting  to  which  he  was  attach 
In  his  station  as  an  Elder,  he  watched  over 
flock  with  a  righteous  care  and  concern.  His  1( 
for  children  induced  him  to  remember  those  v\ 
were  of  age  sufficient  to  need  the  care  of  an  i 
vanced  school.  Hence,  this  interest  led  him 
think  of  Swarthmore  College,  Pa.,  as  being  w 
adapted  for  the  children  of  Friends,  where  til 
might  receive  a  careful  and  guarded  education, 
promote  this  important  concern,  he  was  watch 
and  timely  in  the  disposition  of  means  to  extend 
value  and  enlarge  its  usefulness.  His  last  illni 
was  not  of  long  duration.  Having  grown  fee 
through  successive  attacks  of  disease,  his  wear 
system  finally  gave  way,  and  he  quietly  depart 
we  believe,  in  tne  full  assurance  that  it  would 
well  with  him  in  the  Higher  and  Eternal  World. 

G.  T 

WAGONER.— At  Somerville,  New  Jersey,  Sevei 
month  25th,  1876,  Rachel  L.,  wife  of  Henry 
Wagoner,  M.  D.,  and  daughter  of  Philip  R.  8 
Sarah  L.  Dakin,  aged  39  years;  a  member  of 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  at  Quakertown,  N 
Jersey. 

Her  lovely  Christian  character  was  manifested 
all  with  whom  she  became  acquainted.  Her  che; 
fulness  was  wonderful  for  one  bo  long  afflicted,: 
she  had  been  an  invalid  and  almost  entirely  ci; 
fined  to  the  house  for  several  years.  Her  sympai 
was  extended  to  all  about  her,  even  in  her  hours 
greatest  suffering.  She  left  the  comforting  assi 
ance  that  all  was  well,  and  a  willingness  to  ol 
the  summons  of  her  Heavenly  Father. 

WALTON.— On  5th  day,  the  7th  ins't.,  at  Er« 
doun,  Chester  County,  Joseph  S.  Walton,  in 
85th  year  of  his  age.    He  was  a  well-known  a 
much  esteemed  elder  of  Fallowfield  Monthly  Me 
ing. 


For  Friends' Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS  AMONGST  THE  FREEDMEN. 

[Believing  the  following  letter,  receiv 
since  the  publication  of  the  "Appeal  "  in  t 
Intelligencer  of  last  week,  will  be  read  wi 
interest,  it  is  now  offered  in  conjunction  thei; 
with.] 

Mt.  Pleasant,  Twelfth  mo.  2d,  1876; 
Jacob  M.  Ellis:  Dear  Friend — Owing 
the  prevalence  of  yellow  fever  during  t 
summer,  we  did  not  deem  it  safe  to  return 
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ur  work  as  early  as  usual,  so  school  did  not 
ommence  until  Eleventh  mo.  13th,  giving 
s  fifteen  school  days  during  the  month.  We 
!  ave  registered  53  pupils,  with  an  average 
A  ttendance  of  50 — 24  males  and  29  females. 
>f  these,  22  are  in  primer,  8  in  first  reader, 
(,  in  second-reader,  10  in  third-reader  and  5  in 
(Mirth -reader,  15  in  geography,  and  all  study 
rithmetic  from  learning  to  count,  up  to  frac- 
r  ons. 

1  Anna  Stanton  still  continues  the  Industrial 
1  chool.  The  political  disturbances  in  connec- 
9  on  with  the  business  depression  at  large,makes 
l  ie  people  terribly  poor,  and  there  is  suffer- 
\\g  on  every  hand.  The  fever  during  the 
'immer  made  sad  havoc  in  the  village,  es- 
e3cially  amongst  the  whites.  There  was 
i  irdly  a  family  escaped  without  loss  of  one 
|l  more  of  its  members.  After  frost,  it  all 
1  sappeared. 

J  We  are  having  quite  severe  weather  here, 
„it  are  hoping  it  may  not  last  long.  Trust- 
g  you  are  well,       Respectfully  yours, 

(Signed)  Abby  D.  Munroe. 


i!  THE  CORN- CRUSHER. 

1(!This  is  not  an  agricultural  article,  as  might 
It  supposed.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  literary, 
i  lilosophical,  theological  article. 
K  is  sometimes  unavoidable  that  we  should 
sad  on  people's  toes.  Duty  may  call  us  to 
j  But  need  we  tread  on  the  toe  that  has  the 
,  rn  on  it  ? 

Almost  all  of  us  have  corns.  They  are  in- 
8  parable  from  life.  But  must  they  be  trodden 
|  ?  And  yet  there  are  men  whose  one  mis- 
!  >n  in  life  it  seems  to  be  to  crush  our  corns 
I  the  expense  of  extreme  agony  to  us.  They 
i|ft  seem  to  mean  any  harm  ;  I  don't  charge 
,  em  with  deliberate  malice.  I  almost  wish 
"at  it  was  deliberate,  for  then  perhaps  we 
[uld  persuade  them  to  change  their  course. 
f  [it  thoughtlessness  is  harder  to  amend, 
k  Here  is  our  friend  the  Reverend  Brown. 

3  has  reached  that  period  in  his  life  where 
t  e  is  a  little  sensitive  about  his  age.  There 
'  perhaps  a  little  vanity  about  it,  but  'tis  an 
I  locent  vanity,  which  does  nobody  any  harm. 

id  then,  too,  he  knows,  as  all  the  world 
|  ows,  that  it  is  a  damage  to  a  minister  pro- 

sionally  to  have  it  supposed  that  he  is  get- 

g  at  all  into  years.  So  he  keep3  his  age 
per  in  the  back-ground,  and  tries  to  look 
4  fresh  and  spring-like  as  he  can.  His  age 
jbis  corn ;  he  tries  to  favor  it,  and  shield  it 
jm  rough  collision.  But  no  sooner  does  the 
fbitual  corn-crusher  behold  him  afar  than 
I  begins  i  n  a  voice  of  thunder :  "  Why, 
Ij  ther  Brown,  how  well  you  carry  your 
Hrs !  You  really  look  but  little  older  than 
h  did  when  I  first  heard  you  preach  forty 


years  ago  !  Well,  well ;  I  hope  you  may  be 
spared  years  to  come,  and  that  your  hoary 
head  may  be  a  crown  of  glory."  And  he  leaves 
poor  Brown  feeling  as  if  his  corn  had  been 
under  a  trip  hammer. 

Here  is  Mr.  Jones,  a  most  worthy  man,  of 
good  education,  highly  esteemed.  He  is  a 
colored  man.  It  is  his  corn.  And  the  corn- 
crusher  never  speaks  of  him  or  to  him  but 
what  he  treads  on  his  corn.  If  he  alludes  to 
him  in  a  meeting,  it  is  as  "  our  colored 
brother,"  or  "  the  brother  whose  skin  is  darker 
than  our  own."  The  corn-crusher  is  really  a 
kind  man,  certainly  not  an  unkind  man.  But 
where  are  his  eyes,  and  his  ears,  and  his  feel- 
ings? I  am  reminded  by  contrast  of  Mr. 
Lincoln,  of  whom  Mr.  Frederick  Douglass 
has  said :  M  He  was  the  only  person  I  ever 
conversed  with  who  did  not  remind  me  by  his 
words  or  manner,  by  his  superciliousness  or 
his  condescension,  that  I  was  a  colored  man." 

Here  is  our  excellent  friend  Smith  ;  he  had 
the  misfortune  to  fail  once,  perhaps  it  was 
in  business,  perhaps  it  was  in  starting  a  col- 
lege or  a  church,  and  it  is  a  sore  topic  with 
him.  Whenever  the  corn-crusher  meets  him, 
the  C.  C.  seems  at  once  to  turn  the  conversa- 
tion on  that  painful  episode  in  Smith's  life, 
goes  over  all  the  particulars,  and  cannot  let 
the  subject  drop. 

Here  is  Robinson,  whose  father  in  his  youth 
punished  him,  very  properly ;  perhaps  he 
ought  to  have  done  more  of  it.  But  the  un- 
fortunate part  of  it  was  that  it  got  into  the 
papers.  And  ever  since  that  time  every 
idiotic  corn-crusher,  as  soon  as  he  gets  within 
-a  rod  of  Robinson,  though  perhaps  an  entire 
stranger  to  him,  begins  the  conversion  with 
"  Oh,  I  say  ;  were  you  the  son  that  was  pun- 
ished so  and  so,  of  which  the  narrative  ap- 
peared in  the  papers  ?  Surely,  common  sense 
must  have  been  very  scarce  at  the  moment 
when  the  corn-crusher  was  born,  and  he  was 
sparingly  dealt  by. 

Our  brother  Thompson  is  so  unfortunate  as 
to  have  a  brother  who  is  deranged.  It  is  a 
most  distressing  topic  to  the  poor  man  ;  it 
embitters  his  existence.  And  the  corn-crusher 
at  every  interview  manages  to  turn  the  con- 
versation to  the  subject  of  insanitv,  its  vari- 
ous forms,  the  several  asylums,  and  amusing 
things  connected  with  the  speeches  of  the  de- 
ranged, until  the  unhappy  hearer  sits  in  agony. 

If  you  were  to  remonstrate  with  the  corn- 
crusher,  he  would  say,  "  I  didn't  think  of 
hurting  his  feelings."  But,  my  friend,  for 
what  purpose  did  it  please  divine  Providence 
to  give  you  reason,  so  supposing  that  he  did  ? 
Was  it  not  that  you  should  think  ?  Believe 
me,  it  is  not  enough  that  we  don't  mean  to  do 
harm  ;  we  must  mean  not  to  do  it. — L,  Phile- 
tus  Dobbs,  D.D.y  in  National  Baptist. 
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A  PLEA  FOR  BOYS. 

BY  THOMAS  STREET. 

In  the  various  advertisements  with  which 
the  land  is  flooded  about  this  time,  there  is 
am  eh  promised  in  the  education  of  girls — 
what  various  branches  of  industry,  art  and 
accomplishments  they  sball  be  taught  to  make 
xhem  useful  women.  We  read  many  essays 
and  books  on  the  importance  of  domestic  cul- 
ture for  capable  wives.  But  beyond  the  ordi- 
nary literary  studies  essential  to  business  or 
professions,  we  have  little  promised  for  boys. 
While  it  is  growing  daily  more  in  vogue  to 
train  girls  in  what  used  to  be  solely  boys' 
work,  there  is  no  effort  to  train  boys,  in  what 
is  assumed  to  be  girls'  work. 

And  why  not?  Is  it  not  essential  that 
chose  who  are  naturally  to  be  the  leaders  of 
the  household,  should  know  something  of 
what  is  to  be  provided  and  done  there  ?  In  a 
well-ordered  home,  the  girls  are  taught,  under 
the  maternal  supervision,  how  to  make  and 
keep  a  house  orderly.  Neatness  and  cleanli- 
ness are  daily  lessons.  The  use  of  the  needle 
and  broom,  the  arrangement  and  decoration 
of  rooms,  tidying  the  beds,  the  various 
branches ^of  cookery,  economy  in  purchasing 
and  using,  management  of  servants,  in  fact  of 
everything  necessary  in  the  making  up  of  a 
good  domestic  wife  she  should  have  practical 
knowledge. 

This  is  all  right.  But  how  ia  it  with  the 
boys  ?  They  are  to  act  an  important  part  in 
the  home.  They  are  to  have  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  household  laid  upon  them  by- 
and-by.  They  are  expected  to  be  the  hus- 
bands— the  House  Bands,  the  strength  of  the 
structure.  But  what  training  do  they  receive 
for  this  great  duty  ?  Usually  they  are  allowed 
to  spend  hours  from  books  in  play  or  loafing. 
They  may  have  allotted  to  them  some  out- 
door work  supposed  to  be  especially  fitted  to 
masculinity.  Base-ball  Clubs  and  Boat  Clubs 
are  so  attractive  that  ripening  manhood  finds 
them  associated  in  other  clubs  and  games, 
the  mysteries  of  which  are  carefully  hidden 
from  mother  and  sister.  The  girls  must  be 
housekeepers  ;  the  boys  become  house  leavers. 

Every  boy,  if  he  is  in  sound  health,  has  an 
excess  of  energy  which  must  find  an  outlet 
The  mother  is  alarmed  and  worried  at  what 
she  calls  his  mischievous  proclivities.  He  is 
always  breaking  things,  is  never  still,  is  al 
ways  in  the  way,  wanting  to  act  outside  of 
household  law.  He  keeps  the  good  mother 
and  sister  in  a  constant  fever.  Their  bete 
noir  is  a  rainy  day  when  Charley  can't  go 
out-doors  to  play ;  a  school  vacation  is  a 
burden  hard  to  be  borne,  and  the  result 
Charley  must  be  packed  off  to  a  distant  board- 
ing school,  not  so  much  for  his  education  but 
to  get  rid  of  him. 


If,  as  we  hold,  the  interests  of  husband  an 
wife  are  one,  and  it  is  essential  to  train  tti 
girl  for  wifehood  in  all  household  duties,  it  I 
equally  so  to  train  the  boy  for  his  part  in  tfci 
same  direction.  He  should  be  under  the  la 
of  home  order ;  taught  to  be  as  neat  and  tid 
as  the  girl ;  to  arrange  his  bed-clothing  an 
furniture  instead  of  leaving  it  to  his  sister  1 
do.  He  should  have  provided  him  needle! 
thread  and  buttons  and  be  taught  their  us 
that  he  may  not  be  subjected  in  manhood  I 
that  terror  of  nervous  men,  a  buttonless  shii 
He  should  take  lessons  from  the  cook,  and  \ 
capable  of  preparing  a  wholesome  dinne 
He  should  learn  how  to  do  the  multitude  < 
little  things  that  are  constantly  demandii 
attention  in  the  house.  There  is  no  know 
edge,  however  trivial,  that  will  not  at  son 
time  come  into  service. 

It  is  said  that  a  "  Jack  of  all  trades  is  ma 
ter  of  none ;"  but  he  need  not  make  himsti 
master.  He  may  know  enough  of  the  gener 
principle  of  mechanics  to  be  able  to  repa 
wastes  and  keep  things  in  order.  If  a  swolh 
door  sticks,  he  should  know  how  to  ease 
If  a  hinge  creaks,  how  to  get  at  it  and  aid 
its  music.  If  a  lock  or  clock  is  out  of  repai 
how  to  take  it  to  pieces  and  arrange  it  pi 
perly.  If  a  pipe  or  a  pan  leaks,  how  to  u 
iron  and  solder  for  its  benefit.  If  the  sear 
of  a  tub  are  open,  how  to  cooper  it.  If 
glass  is  broken  in  a  sash,  how  to  set  anoth< 
How  to  hang  paper  on  walls,  and  use  bru 
and  paint  and  putty.  How  to  make  a  fi 
and  lay  a  carpet  and  bang  a  curtain.  Eve 
boy  may  learn  enough  of  these  things  to 
away  with  the  necessity  of  calling  a  cobbli 
mechanic  to  his  house  when  he  is  a  man. 

And  he  will  delight  to  learn  them.  ] 
will  take  infinite  pleasure  in  the  employine* 
Nothing  makes  a  boy  feel  so  proud  as  to  j 
able  to  do  things.  His  workshop  will  be  1 
paradise.  He  will  have  his  mind  occup: 
and  amused  with  utilities.  He  will  be  led 
think,  to  reflect  and  invent.  Neither  ne 
this  interfere  with  his  studies  or  his  pla 
He  will  pursue  and  enjoy  them  with  m< 
zest.  It  is  idleness,  aimlessness  that  is  ru 
ing  our  boys.  With  nothing  attractive  to 
at  home  they  are  in  the  streets,  or  in  wo 
places,  expending  their  energies  and  feedii 
their  desires  for  entertainment  upon  folliesi 

How  many  men  do  we  know,  husbai 
and  fathers,  who  have  the  credit  of  be:! 
good  providers,  and  that  is  about  all  they 
to  the  household  !  They  provide  the  mon 
and  the  work  is  left  to  wife,  servants  s 
mechanics.  All  such  responsibility  they  ! 
freshingly  throw  off  on  the  ground  of  ic 
pacity.  They  are  wise  in  books,  shrewd- 
business,  can  preach  a  good  sermon  or  pi 
eloquently  at  the  bar,  but  can't  drive  a  i 
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save  them.  They  would  freeze  to  death  in 
cold  room  if  their  arranging  a  door  or  eet- 
og  a  pane  of  glass,  or  building  a  fire  only 
iuld  prevent  it,  and  as  for  fixing  a  sick  lock 
■  clock  they  could  as  soon  square  the  circle. 
I  little  wisdom  in  their  boy  education  would 
ave  prevented  their  being  so  helpless. 

You  say  these  things  are  trifles!  Well, 
ie  comfort  of  home  depends  much  upon  such 
ifles.  You  say  that  it  i3  easier  to  get  some 
ie  whose  business  it  is  to  do  them  for  you. 
fell,  get  them  if  you  can,  but  know  how  to 
)  them  yourself  if  you  can't.  A  House 
\and  is  not  complete  unless  he  can  reach  and 
Ifluence  all  about  the  house — not  only  the 
pople  in  it  but  the  house  itself. 
I  To  make  a  thorough  artist  a  man  must 
live  more  than  a  knowledge  of  drawing  and 
»lor.  He  must  know  something  about  anat- 
|ny,  botany,  architecture  and  other  sciences  ; 
id  the  more  he  knows,  the  better  artist  he 
ill  be.  An  author  must  have  extensively 
iried  knowledge  of  science,  art,  mechanics, 
istories,  etc.  He  must  have  it  in  precision, 
•  he  will  often  be  at  fault  in  his  work  or 
spose  himself  to  ridicule.  The  commander 
f  a  ship  or  army  must  be  familiar  with  all 
ie  details  of  his  undertaking  to  be  reliable, 
imally  so  should  the  householder  have  prac- 
ical  knowledge  and  ability  to  meet  his  neces- 
ties. 

i  We  say,  then,  teach  the  boys  or  put  them 
li  a  position  to  learn  how  to  do  for  themselves 
hat  your  experience  tells  you  they  will  need 
>  know  when  they  are  housekeepers.  Let 
iiem  have  access  to  your  kitchen  and  be 
jiendly  with  its  goddess.  Receive  with  ap- 
Irobation  the  cup  of  coffee  or  steak  they  have 
jrepared  for  you.  Initiate  them  into  the 
lysteries  of  marketing,  trust  them  to  make 
urchases  on  their  own  discretion,  and  don't 
e  hasty  to  condemn  their  first  ventures, 
each  them  as  to  quantity  and  quality  and 
alue.  Wink  at  their  failures  and  make 
aem  feel  that  they  are  helping  you.  Give 
iiem  tools, —carpenter's  and  plumber's  -espe- 
tally.  Give  them  some  little  corner  for  a 
'orkshop  all  to  themselves,  and  you  will  not 
ply  make  them  useful  but  happy.  You  will 
eep  them  near  you.  They  will  not  feel  that 
ome  is  so  dull  that  they  must  seek  entertain- 
ment away  from  your  eye,  but  will  delight  to 
e  where  you  should  have  them  be ;  near  you, 
oing  you  good. 
A  lady  not  long  since  in  speaking  to  me  of 
er  child  said,  "  He  was  such  a  good  mother- 
ly." She  meant  by  it  that  his  highest  delight 
?as  to  be  at  home,  that  he  had  no  tastes 
ireign  to  it ;  and  he  was  this  because  she 
idiciously  kept  him  employed  in  learning  to 
>e  useful  while  all  the  time  he  thought  he 
ras  playing. 


If  this  were  done  by  more  mothers,  we 
would  have  fewer  loungers  in  the  streets,  fewer 
able  bodied  men  fainting  behind  counters, 
handling  laces,  and  fewer  of  these  helpleES 
do-nothings  who  are  the  drones  of  the  hive. 
We  want  good  domestic  capable  girls  for  our 
sons'  wives,  we  want  equally  good  domestic- 
capable  boys  for  our  girls'  husbands.  Boys 
who  know  a  little  about  everything.  In  "a 
word,  boys  who  have  gumption. — Late  paper. 


LA8T  HOURS. 

They  thought  that  I  should  die — I  deemed  it  true 
But  the  long  watches  of  the  weary  night 
Are  ended,  and  I  see  the  rosy  gleams 
Of  dawning  day  spread  slowly  through  the  Ea3t. 
Lie  down,  beloved  watchers  ;  let  the  eyes 
Of  aching  vigilance  be  closed  awhile  : 
The  morning  air  revives  me,  and  I  feel 
That  I  may  spend  another  day  on  earth. 
Another  day  !  the  gift  of  angel  hands, 
Whose  welcoming  "  Come  !"  has  changed  to  u  Tan  I 
still 

A  few  more  hours  with  those  who  love  thee  there  I1 

Another  day  !    How  strange  it  seems  to  me  ! 

How  lately  I  believed  all  days  were  mine — 

The  days  of  youth,  and  hope,  and  innocence. 

This  earth  is  very  fair  1    I  catch  a  glimpse 

Of  the  incoming  greenness  of  the  Spring  ; 

And  the  sweet  violets  friendly  hands  have  brought 

Stir  in  my  soul  the  tenderest  memories, 

And  a  vain  longing  that  I  fain  would  still, 

To  gather  them  once  more.      (0,  trembling  Ir 

Are  there  no  flowers  in  thy  dreams  of  Heaven  ?  . 

The  buds  are  swelling,  but  I  shall  not  see 

The  soft  bloom  of  the  peach,  nor  watch  the  drifts 

Of  cherry  blossoms  whiten  all  the  ground ; 

But  dear  home  eyes  shall  see  them  and  grow  sott 

Perchance  with  thoughts  of  me.    0,  human  Lov. 

Thou  dost  relax  the  iron  hand  of  death, 

Sustain,  support  and  comfort  to  the  end. 

0  hearts  that  bleed  for  me !    0  aching  eyes  1 
Full  of  an  agony  of  unspent  tears, 

That  yet  shall  gush  above  my  lifeless  form, 
When  they  no  longer  can  unnerve  my  soul, 

1  read  the  tenderness  you  cannot  speak. 
Heart  answers  heart.    It  needs  no  idle  words 
To  utter  gratitude.    The  love  of  years 
Lends  bitter  suffering  to  this  parting  hour. 
Through  months  of  sickness  I  have  sometime.- 

thought 

That  this  might  comb  ;  but  Hope,  delusive  Hope, 
Brea'hed  idle  tales  of  health  and  strength  renewed. 
And  I  was  all  too  willing  to  believe. 
I  have  been  silent,  but  ye  could  not  know 
The  struggle  in  my  soul.    I  have  not  joined 
In  the  gay  laugh,  because  my  heart  was  sick 
With  thoughts  unutterable  of  change  and  death, 
Time  and  Eternity.    The  love  of  life 
Was  keen  within  me,  but  the  failing  strength 
And  fainting  weakness  whispered  still  of  Heaven. 
And  slowly,  but  perceptibly  to  me, 
The  "  silver  cord  "  was  loosened,  and  my  heart 
Leaned,  like  a  tired  child,  upon  the  Faith 
That  hath  sustained  me.    God  is  very  good  ! 
I  have  not  sought  Him  in  ray  gayer  hours, 
When  health  and  hope  were  full,  and  thoughts  of 
death 

Came  not,  or  passed  .ike  shadowi  er  the  sky. 
But  wiih  the  tenderest  mercy  HeTorgives 
The  cold  neglect  of  other  days,  and  sends 
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Assurance  of  salvation  to  my  soul, 
And  bids  me  lean  on  Him. 

Why  should  I  fear 
The  cold,  dark  valley  ?    Feet  I  love  have  trod 
Its  shadowy  paths,  and  dear  maternal  arms 
Shall  fold  me  in  an  angel's  sweet  embrace. 
My  father  !  once  again  I  take  thy  hand, 
Whose  tender  touch  has  soothed  my  hours  of  pain, 
And  press  it  to  my  feebly  beating  heart. 
My  mother  !  gone  before,  shall  I  not  feel 
The  pressure  of  thy  clasp  when  icy  death 
Unloosens  this,  and  Faith  alone  remains? 
Saved  from  the  dreary  sense  of  orphanage, 
What  matter  that  the  pleasures  of  the  world 
My  lips  have  only  tasted.    Even  so, 
Its  cares  and  pains  have  lightly  touched  my  brow. 
I  might  have  tript  or  fallen  in  the  snares 
Set  for  the  failing,  while  the  sweet,  pure  vale 
Of  youth  and  innocence  lay  far  behind. 
What  matter  that  the  trembling  soul  goes  back 
In  its  warm  spring-time  to  the  Giver's  hand, 
The  uncompleted  life  to  there  complete 
Its  higher  mission,  and  the  imperfect  soul 
To  grow  in  grace  and  beauty  where  the  sins 
Of  earthly  tempters  cannot  drag  it  down  ? 
Now  I  must  rest— the  soothing  balm  of  sleep 
Presses  my  eyelids.    If  I  should  not  wake 
Again  in  life,  remember,  gentle  hearts, 
How  well  I  loved  you — praying  fervently 
That  God  will  comfort  you  when  I  am  gone, 
Wipe  from  your  weeping  eyes  the  trembling  tears, 
Strengthen  your  souls  for  life's  unfinished  work, 
And  lead  you  home  in  His  appointed  time. 

The  patient  sufferer  slept,  but  woke  again, 
And  through  the  hours  of  that  solemn  day 
Those  clear  dark  eyes  beamed  on  us,  full  of  love, 
Friends  came  in  tears  to  breathe  the  last  farewell, 
And  take  the  parting  blessing  of  his  love. 
We  sat  around  his  chair,  our  stricken  hearts 
Mute  with  the  agony  of  coming  loss, 
We  kissed  the  lips,  and  combed  the  curling  hair 
From  off  the  lovely  forehead,  purely  white, 
Too  exquisite  for  death.    No  murmurs  soiled 
His  patient  lips.    He  seemed  so  near  to  heaven, 
And  yet  so  close  to  us,  that  God  Himself 
Was  in  that  sacred  room.    He  watched  the  sun 
Go  down  in  purple  splendor,  and  the  night 
Fold  shadowy  wings  about  him.    Still  he  breathed 
The  short,  quick  breath  that  told  of  coming  ehange. 
Throughout  the  watches  of  another  night 
We  stood  around  him,  but  at  dawn  of  day 
A  change  passed  o'er  his  face,  the  gentle  eyes 
Glanced  toward  the  open  window,  and  a  smile, 
Ineffable,  borne  of  the  radiant  light 
Of  the  out-passing  spirit,  touched  his  face 
With  heavenly  beauty.    Pressing  to  his  side 
We  kissed  the  lips  that  could  not  then  return 
The  loving  pressure — and  the  soul  had  fled, 
Gone  from  our  home  and  life  I    0,  standing  there, 
In  bitter  sorrow  by  our  lovely  dead, 
Transfigured  by  the  finger  of  God's  hand, 

HOW  PERFECT  SEEMED  THE  MISSION  OF  HIS  LIFE  ! 

How  far  and  unattained  the  glorious  heights 

To  which  his  soul  had  climbed  !    Our  selfish  tears 

The  peaceful  smile  upon  his  lips  rebuked  ; 

We  heard  again  that  mournful  voice  repeat, 

"  0,  do  not  grieve  for  me  1"    We  almost  saw 

The  glad  reunion  on  the  "  other  shoib  " 

Of  the  dark  river  that  his  feet  had  crossed. 

Yet  it  is  hard  to  lay  away  our  dead, 

To  see  the  grave  close  over  the  dear  form 

So  precious  in  our  sight,  to  still  live  on 

Through  the  blank  days  and  drearier  nights,  a  sense 
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Of  bitter  loss  in  all  things  we  behold. 
And  there  are  times  when  the  poor  bleeding  hear  P' 
Yearns  with  impetuous  longing,  and  the  tide 
Of  pent-up  grief  breaks  forth  in  sighs  and  tears, 
That  will  not  be  suppressed.    0,  then  it  seems 
The  imprisoned  soul  would  almost  break  its  bond 
And  seek  the  heaven  its  loved  ones  had  attained. 
Angel  of  Patience,  come!    Touch  thou  our  heart 
With  thy  all-healing  balm,  lead  us  through  ways 
Inscrutable,  but  none  the  less  Divine, 
Till,  in  Thy  own  good  time,  we  shall  be  taught 
The  lesson  of  Thy  silent  ministry — 
Sweet  resignation  to  the  will  of  Heaven. 

A.  F.  B. 


He 
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From  "The  Friend,"  (London). 
HORSE  AND  HARNESS.* 

The  notice  of  E.  F.  Flower's  work  in  Lod 
don  which  appeared  in  The  Friend  for  Thir< 
month,  will  have  introduced  our  readers  t 
an  acquaintance  with  the  prejudicial  effect 
which  the  gag-bearing  rein  (used  chiefly  fo 
the  purpose  of  causing  the  horse  to  assum 
an  unnatural  posture  while  in  his  harness 
entail.  In  his  first  pamphlet  Mr.  Flowe 
directed  his  antagonism  against  the  formida1  ?j 
ble  gag-bearing  rein  (which  forms  no  part  o 
the  proper  driving  apparatus)  on  several  ac.. 
counts,  but  mainly  on  account  of  its  excessive ; 
cruelty,  He  demonstrated,  by  means 
beautifully  executed  illustrations,  on  mechani 
cal  principles,  that  the  pressure  exercised  b 
these  instruments  on  the  soft  and  sensibh 
parts  to  which  they  are  applied,  cannot 
borne  without  intolerable  torture.  Nor 
present  torture  the  only  result  that  attend 
their  use.  Both  Mr.  Flower  and  others  hav 
conclusively  proved  that  the  physical  pain 
the  unnatural  posture,  the  strain  on  certaiii 
sets  of  muscles,  and  the  inevitable  adjust 
ments  of  the  horse's  frame  to  the  outrag 
against  nature  enforced  upon  his  attitude  an« 
action,  produce  a  train  of  evils  and  disease! 
which  ruin  the  horse's  power  and  value 
Professor  McBride,  after  quoting  Professo 
Pritchard's  statement  that  the  bearing-rein 
a  common  cause  of  "  roaring  "  in  the  horse 
proceeds  to  consider  its  effects  on  the  circu 
lation  of  the  blood,  and  the  condition  of  th 
veins  and  arteries,  and  sums  up  in  the  follow! 
ing  words: — "  And  further,  it  would  pre 
dispose  the  unfortunate  victim  of  fashion 
such  diseases  as  megrims  (nervous  headache): 
apoplexy,  coma  and  softening  of  the  brain 

These  statements  are  fully  borne  out 
others,  and  it  is  clear  that  Mr.  Flower's  lucit' 
expositions  have  called  forth  a  large  amoun 
of  attention  to  the  subject,  and  made  a  dee] 
impression  on  great  numbers  of  intelligeni 
persons  owning  or  connected  with  horses 
Indeed,  considering  the  power  exerted  b; 


*  Horse  and  Harness.  A  Sequel  to  "  Bits  and  Bear 
ing-Reins."  By  Edward  Fordham  Flower.  London 
Ridgway,  Piccadilly. 
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hion,  the  widespread  indifference  to  animal 
JFering,  and  the  deep-rooted  prejudices  of 
lorant  and  unreasoning  men,  one  is  scarcely 
jpared  for  the  amount  of  success  which  has 
ended  Mr.  Flower's  labors.  Besides  the 
ect  effect  of  his  work  in  the  discontinuance 
bearing-reins  in  many  fashionable  equipa- 
,  the  views  he  advocates  have  been  em- 
iced  by  many  influential  organs  of  public 
inion. 

The  discontinuance  of  something,  however, 
not  generally  the  only  process  required  in 
i  rectification  of  an  abuse.  Something  has 
be  substituted  for  that  which  is  condemned. 
I  am  doing  anything  in  the  wrong  way,  I 
turally  inquire  in  what  way  it  should  be 
pe.    So  with  bits  and  bearing-reins.    If  we 

using  such  as  are  cruel,  and  destroy  the 
jree's  health  and  temper,  show  us  something 
e  by  which  we  may  drive  him  safely  to 
rselves,  and  with  health  and  comfort  to 
3  animal.  To  this  challenge  Mr.  Flower 
3wers  in  his  second  book,  4 'Horse  and 
fcrness."  A  plate  entitled  "  Ease,"  ad- 
rably  lithographed,  shows  us  a  horse  har- 
sed  with  the  bit  recommended  by  the 
Ithor,  who  assures  us  that  he  has  driven  all 
ts  of  horses  in  this  style  in  the  metropolis 
Ithout  a  single  mishap.  As  to  appearance, 
tes  of  course  differ  ;  but  it  is  hard  to  con- 
ve  that  any  lover  of  the  beautiful  would 
t  prefer  the  graceful  curves  and  general 
tline  of  the  horse  thus  at  ease  in  his  driving- 
fir,  to  the  rigid,  star-gazing  attitude  in  the 
atrasted  representation  of  "  The  old  style 

harness — Cruelty."  Excellent  drawings 
3  given  of  the  bits  in  all  their  details  as 
jommended  by  the  author,  with  special 
tails  for  the  case  of  hard-mouthed  and 
lling  horses.  "  Pulling "  horses  seem  to 
easily  curable  by  a  "leather"  bit. 
The  championship  in  the  war  against  cruel 
aring-reins  and  bits  undoubtedly  belongs 
Mr.  Flower.  But  he  has  now  many  ad- 
rents.  His  views  have  rapidly  spread,  and 
eir  publication  has  called  forth  letters  of 
mpathy  and  approval  from  persons  in  all 
itions  of  life,  whose  acquaintance  with  horses 
d  driving  has  not  been  without  enlight- 
ed  observation  and  the  fruits  of  experience. 
One  or  two  instances  may  be  briefly  given. 
\>  page  17  we  read  : 

r  The  following  circumstance  was  commu- 
cated  to  me  by  Mr.  Woodley,  of  Upper 
jrkeley  Street.  He  worked  for  the  late  B. 
law,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  whose  coachman  ordered 
3evere  bit  to  be  made  for  a  horse  that  was 
ry  violent.  On  the*;  bit  being;  made,  the 
rvant  exclaimed,  "  If  I  had  known  as  much 
len  I  ordered  it  as  I  do  now,  it  should  not 
i-ve  been  made ;  for  one  day,  while  exer- 
ring  in  the  Park,  the  horse  exceedingly 


fresh  and  restive,  the  bearing-rein  being  up 
to  the  last  hole,  the  strap  suddenly  broke.  I 
thought  it  was  all  over  with  me,  but,  to  my 
surprise,  the  horse  became  at  once  manage- 
able, and  went  beautifully.'  And  the  severe 
bit  was  never  used." 

A  few  lines  from  the  letter  of  another 
coachman  (Mr.  Cracknell),  who  sometimes 
drove  as  many  as  seventy-two  horses  a  day, 
are  too  good  to  be  omitted.    He  says  : 

"  The  class  of  horses  I  had  to  drive  were 
different,  many  of  them  being  old  steeple- 
chasers, hunters,  Newmarket  weeds,  cVc.  My 
first  experience  in  dispensing  with  the  bear- 
ing-rein was  between  Henley-on-Thames  and 
Hurley.  It  was  the  practice  to  walk  the 
horses,  a  greater  part  of  the  hill  being  very 
steep.  One  day  1  left  off  the  bearing-rein?, 
and  was  astonished  at  the  result ;  the  horses 
never  attempted  to  slacken  their  pace,  but 
trotted  the  whole  distance  up  the  hill.  From 
that  time  I  entirely  dispensed  with  the  bear- 
ing-rein." 

Mr.  Flower  heads  his  list  of  sympathizing 
correspondents  with  the  Duke  of  Westmin- 
ster ;  then  come  Lord  Leigh,  Admiral  Rous, 
Colonel  Somerset  and  a  host  of  others.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  testimonies  to  the 
truth  of  these  views  comes  from  an  unexpect- 
ed quarter,  The  Saddler  and  Leather  Trad' 
Journal,  the  organ  of  those  whose  interest  it 
is  to  make  harness  costly  and  cumbrous.  The 
notice  concludes  as  follows  : 

"  We  unhesitatingly  give  1  Horse  and  Har- 
ness' our  strongest  recommendation,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  the  more  the  book  is 
read  the  more  generally  will  be  adopted  the 
many  improvements  in  the  harnessing  and 
general  treatment  of  man's  best  friend." 

The  sources  whence  these  testimonies  come 
show  that  the  author  is  not  run  away  with 
by  a  crotchet,  or  warped  by  sentimentality. 
His  views  are  founded  upon  ascertained 
principles  derived  from  facts,  and  supported 
by  humanity.  Their  general  adoption  would 
vastly  lessen  the  thoughtless  and  heedless 
cruelty  wrought  upon  that  priceless  boon 
from  our  Creator — the  horse.  The  needless 
sufferings  of  our  domesticated  animals  require 
to  be  jealously  watched  over  by  those  who  are 
alive  to  them,  and  we  hail  as  a  co-worker 
with  God  every  one  whose  efforts  are  spent  in 
mitigating  that  pain  under  which  "  the  whole 
creation  groaneth  and  travaileth  together." 


No  man  has  a  right  to  consider  himself  on 
the  way  to  heaven  any  further  than  he  is 
rendering  to  God  present  obedience. 

A  faith  that  does  not  produce  works  is 
vain,  and  will  not  save  us. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
REVIEW  OF  THE  WEATHER,  ETC. 

FOR  ELEVENTH  MONTH. 


1875 

1876 

TEMPERATURES. 

Deg. 

Deg. 

Mean  temperature  of  Eleveuth  mo.,  per 

44.98 

39.10 

Highest  point  attained  during  month, 

77.00 

58.00 

Lowest  point  reached  during  month, 

30  00 

13.00 

1875 

1876 

RAIN. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Total  quantity  for  Eleventh  month... 

5.54 

9.02 

COMPARISON  OP  RAIN. 

37.85 

46.09 

Of  the  amount  of  rain  recorded  for  this  month, 
5.54  inches  fell  during  the  storm  of  the  19th  and 
20th. 


DEATHS. 


Deaths  during  the  month,  being  for 
four  current  weeks  for  each  year... 


MEAN  TEMPERATURES. 

Average  of  the  mean  temperatures  of 
the  Eleventh  mo.  for  the  past  87  yrs. 

Highest  mean  temperature  occurring 
during  that  entire  period,  1849  

Lowest  mean  temperature  occurring 
during  that  entire  period,  1793, 
1827,  1842  


NumVr. 


NumVr. 


1182  1235 


Deg. 


43.29 
50.50 

38.00 


FALL  TEMPERATURES. 

Mean  temperature  for  the  three  fall 

months  of  1875  

Mean  temperature  of  the  three  fall 

months  of  1876  

Average  of  the  fall  temperatures  for 

the  past  87  years  

Highest  of  the  fall  mean  occurring 

during  that  entire  period — 1870.... 
Lowest  of  the  fall  mean  occurring 

during  that  entire  period — 1827.... 


51.73 
52.60 
54.76 
58.95 
49.33 


The  above  exhibit  shows  an  excess  of  tempera- 
tures all  through,  including  the  autumn,  and  forms 
a  considerable  contrast  with  those  of  last  year.  The 
increase  of  rainfall  is  also  worthy  of  notice,  and 
especially  the  great  storm  of  the  19th  and  20th. 

So  far  as  we  noticed,  the  first  ice  of  the  season 
occurred  on  the  morning  of  the  25th,  when  a  little 
skim  ice  could  be  seen  on  the  pavement.  Ice  was 
again  to  be  seen  from  that  time  every  morning  the 
month  out,  possibly  excepting  the  26th,  of  which 
we  are  not  certain. 

INDIAN  SUMMER. 

Contending,  as  we  always  have  done,  the  recur- 
rence of  this  once  delightful  period  must  take  place 
during  this  month  of  the  year  (if  at  all),  we  have  a 
confirmation  the  present  season  of  a  long-entertained 
opinion  of  ours,  that  in  tbi3  section  of  country  it  is 
gradually  becoming  "  one  of  the  things  that  were," 
the  only  days  noted  by  us  as  at  all  approximating  it 
being  the  1st,  2d  and  3d  of  the  month. 


On  the  20th  of  the  month  last  year,  it  may  be  i 
membered,  Market  street  bridge  (over  the  Schuy 
kill)  was  totally  destroyed,  and  also  that  the  prese 
structure  was  opened  for  travel  in  an  almost  incre|| 
ble  short  space  of  time.  J.  M.  Ellis 

Philadelphia,  Twelfth  mo.  1st,  1876. 
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One  thousand  and  fifty-eight  white  and  five  h 
dred  and  sixteen  colored  persons  died  in  Savan 
from  yellow  fever  during  the  prevalence  of  the  e||)]j, 
demic. 

The  Chinese  authorities  have  consented  to  allt  jjl 
the  experimental  railroad  built  near  Shanghai 
remain  in  British  hands  for  a  year,  after  which  it 
to  be  purchased  by  the  Nanking  Government. 

The  Brooklyn  theatre  was  burned  on  the  nighlfj 
the  fifth  inst.  The  sacrifice  of  life  was  terril$ 
Nearly  three  hundred  persons,  the  majority  of  thj 
men  and  boys,  perished  in  the  smoke  and  flames, 

Fresh  Beef  is  now  sent  to  Great  Britain  fri 
America.  A  system  has  been  organized  by  wh| 
3,000  quarters  of  fresh  beef  can  be  sent  over? 
each  steamer,  not  frozen,  but  cooled  to  a  si 
temperature,  which  has  passed  through  ice-cha 
bers. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  visit  of  Dom  Pedro  to  II ^ 
country  is  the  project  to  establish  a  regular  lineibea 
steamships,  designed  to  connect  New  York 
some  port  in  the  West  Indies,   and  with  Pi 
Pernambuco,  Bahia  and  Rio  Janiero. 

At  one  point  on  the  margin  of  Lake  Tanganjj 
(Central  Africa)  Captain  Cameron  saw  large  ma 
of  coal.    In  the  district  adjoining  Manyuema,  i 
is  plentiful  ;  the  people  manufacture  large  quanti 
of  iron,  and  many  of  the  articles  they  make 
beautifully  finished. — Pop.  Sci.  Afon. 

The  eighth  annual  message  of  President  G 
was  submitted  to  Congress  last  week.  It  cont; 
an  interesting  review  of  the  state  of  the  counij 
embracing  the  following  subjects  :  Reconstructii 
Finance,  The  Indians,  Foreign  Relations,  NaturJ 
zation,  Colorado,  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Hail 
Improvements,  the  Postal  Service,  Agricultdl 
International  Exhibition,  Electoral  System  a 
Santo  Domingo. 
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Cremation  of  the  dead  is  now  fairly  establisheSp 
Saxe-Gotha.  In  a  recent  sitting  of  the  town  couff 
it  was  decided  to  erect  the  necessary  apparatus; 
the  new  cemetery.    Cremation  is  to  take  place  <S 
in  accordance  with  the  clearly  expressed  wish  ofw6 
deceased,  and  under  permit  from  the  proper  medmt, 
officer.    The  ashes  are  to  be  gathered  in  urns,  tof 
preserved  by  the  family  of  the  deceased,  or  set 
in  a  hall  in  the  cemetery. — Pop.  Sci.  Mon. 

The  Sydney  Morning  Herald  of  Sept.  21st  st 
that  on  the  night  of  the  10th  Sept.  a  gale  along 
cost  reached  the  enormous  and  unheard-of  veloc 
of  153  miles  per  hour.  The  highest  previouf 
known  velocity  was  one  of  from  100  to  120 
per  hour,  and  that  only  for  a  few  minutes  at 
highest  point  of  the  gale.  It  is  curious  that 
pressure  given  as  resulting  from  this  tremendo 
gale  is  only  117  pounds  on  the  square  foot — whir 
would  not  be  much  more  than  an  addition  of  fl 
per  centum  to  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the  atmdi 
phere  (namely,  15  pounds  on  the  square  inch, 
15x144,  or  2,160  pounds  on  the  square  foot).  B 
perhaps  there  maybe  some  error. — London  SpectaU 
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u  TAKE  PAST  HOLD  OP  INSTRUCTION  ;    LET  HER  NOT  GO;    KEEP  HER;    FOR  SHE  IS  THT  LITE. 
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From  the  Christian  Union. 
"MY  FATHER." 

we  place  ourselves  in  imagination  among 
disciples  as  they  listened  to  Jesus,  and 
l  our  minds  to  the  impression  which  his 
is  and  acts  were  suited  to  make,  nothing 
tes  us  more  than  the  simplicity,  vividness 

intimacy  which  he  gave  to  the  relation 
reen  God  and  man.  It  was  he  who  taught 

to  call  God  "  Our  Father."  And  it  is 
ent  that  his  habitual  expression,  "my 
ier,"  gives  only  a  remote  hint  of  that 
ed  intimacy  with  the  Divine  Presence 
;h  was  the  habit  of  his  life.  We  can  only 
•  imperfectly  appreciate,  and  still  more 
srfectly  express  in  language,  that  which 
ie  clear,  full  and  constant  to  his  inner 
t,  and  which  as  "  Father,"  he  adored  and 
)  us  adore.  But  we  see  that  included  in 
ire  constant  providence  over  every  living 
g,  governing  the  whole  course  of  nature 
of  history  ;  goodness  of  which  the  bright- 
luman  goodness  is  but  a  dim  reflection ; 

in  its  highest  form ;  an  immediate,  per- 
il, vitalizing  presence  in  the  human  soul. 
re  can  see  something  of  the  wide  variety 
ispects  under  which  Jesus  recognized  the 
snce  of  "  my  Father."  It  was  this  that 
beauty  of  nature  spoke  to  him.  The 
3,  the  lilies,  the  vines,  the  birds,  the  wind, 
ght  each  its  quick  suggestion  ol  the  Di- 

beautyand  goodness  and  mystery.  Jesus 
!'  up,  we  are  to  remember,  and  lived  for 
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thirty  years,  near  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  in  a 
country  of  most  rich  and  varied  beauty.  It 
would  seem  that  he  was  exquisitely  sensitive 
to  those  impressions  which  Nature  makes  on 
a  religious  and  poetic  mind ;  impressions 
which  in  our  stirring  and  troubled  time  have 
brought  to  many  unspeakable  comfort,  and 
given  inspiration  to  those  poets  who  have 
done  most  to  cheer  and  uplift  our  generation. 
But  the  ideals  which  are  found  in  Nature's 
calm  seclusion  do  not  always  hold  their 
ground  when  we  pass  into  contact  with  the 
disturbed  world  of  humanity.  Now  Jesus 
during  his  active  ministry  lived  not  as  a  re- 
cluse, ....  but  in  close  and  con- 
stant intercourse  with  men,  and  with  men  for 
the  most  part  ignorant  and  unspiritual.  Yet 
he  carried  with  him  through  it  all  the  serene 
atmosphere  of  his  Father's  presence.  The 
common  things  and  menial  tasks  of  life  were 
to  him  as  eloquent  as  the  meadows  beside  the 
lake  or  the  heart  of  the  lonely  mountains.  The 
sweeping  of  the  house,  the  cleaning  of  dishes, 
the  folding  of  sheep,  the  sower's  and  the  reap- 
er's task,  the  bidding  of  guests  to  a  feast  and 
their  struggle  for  the  best  places,  the  gamea 
of  children, — each  common  and  trivial  scene 
had  for  him  an  unforced  and  profound  spirit- 
ual lesson.  Some  lessons  he  spoke  to  the  peo- 
ple; how  much  more  must  have  been  kept 
back  unuttered,  too  high  for  others'  compre- 
hension ! 

Our  faith  in  the  Divine  goodness  meets 
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with  painful  shocks  in  the  perpetual  recur- 
rence of  suffering.  Even  Nature's  world  is 
full  of  pain  and  death.  Jesus  saw  what  we 
see  of  suffering,  felt  it  as  only  a  sensibility  as 
delicate  and  deep  as  his  could  feel  it,  and  in 
the  face  of  the  evil  took  deeper  hold  on  the 
assurance  of  overruling  good.  What  sight  is 
more  pitiful  than  a  wounded  bird —its  bright 
<eye  dimmed,  its  free  flight  ended,  its  glad  song 
stilled?  How  the  whole  awful  mystery  of 
pain  is  suggested  by  it!  Jesus  saw  a  like 
pitiful  sight,  felt,  doubtless,  its  full  sugges- 
tion, and  out  of  his  deep  vision  of  the  universe 
could  say,  "  One  of  them  shall  not  fall  on  the 
ground  without  your  Father."  And  to  the 
foreboding  human  heart  he  adds  the  tender 
word :  "  Fear  not,  you  are  of  more  value  than 
many  sparrows." 

But  it  is  not  the  sight  of  physical  suffering 
that  brings  to  us  the  worst  perplexity  ;  nor  is 
it  even  that  disproportion  of  outward  pros- 
perity to  men's  deserts  which  since  the  days 
of  Job  has  staggered  those  who  sought  to  be 
lieve  in  a  just  God.  There  is  a  yet  deeper 
mystery  in  the  existence  of  willful  wrong  doing 
among  men  ;  the  debasement  and  defilement 
of  human  nature  which  our  inmost  conscious 
ness  declares  to  be  intrinsically,  awfully  evil ; 
and  for  which  we  can  imagine  neither  expla 
nation  nor  compensation.  On  this  mystery, 
as  an  intellectual  problem,  Jesus  threw  no 
light.  But,  seeing  the  evil  most  clearly,  feel- 
ing it  most  deeply,  he  not  only  kept  unshaken 
his  sense  of  the  Divine  goodness :  he  even  rose 
in  the  very  presence  of  the  evil  to  a  grander 
conception  and  tenderer  presentation  of  that 
goodness ;  and  he  awoke  in  the  human  breast 
a  spring  of  hope,  which  flowing,  ever  with 
wider  and  deeper  stream,  yields  to  the  heart  a 
supreme  consolation  for  what  remains  to  the 
intellect  and  unfathomable  mystery. 

Sin  was  not  to  him  an  idea  fashioned  in  the 
theologian's  study.  He  knew  by  closest  ob- 
servation the  thing  itself.  He  habitually 
gathered  about  him  the  outcasts  of  society ; 
he  went  among  "  publicans  and  harlots  " — 
^iot  such  idealized  figures  as  we  find  in  art 
and  romance ;  but  men  who  had  sacrificed  the 
Jew's  strongest  sentiment,  patriotism,  to  the 
lowest  passion,  avarice ;  and  women  who  had 
lost  the  characteristic  virtue  of  womanhood, 
and  all  that  goes  with  utter  loss  of  self  respect. 
What  awful  revelation  must  their  company 
have  made  to  his  pure  soul !  If  in  these  he 
saw  the  sins  of  animalism,  he  met  in  the  up- 
per classes  of  society  the  sins  of  self  satisfac- 
tion and  scorn  and  cruelty ;  and  in  his  near- 
est  friends  he  constantly  encountered  that 
want  of  spiritual  faculty,  that  absorption  in 
sense  and  in  self,  which  seems  almost  to  for- 
bid the  hope  of  growth.  It  was  thus  that 
Jesus  made  acquaintance  with  the  facts  of 


human  infirmity  and  sin ;  facts  of  which 
far  narrower  perception  often  shakes  our  faj 
in  sovereign  goodness.  But  in  him  the  sig 
as  it  awoke  a  very  passion  of  self-forgetti 
love  touched,  too,  a  profounder  sense  of  t 
Divine  Fatherhood.  It  is  in  the  parable  i 
the  Prodigal  Son  that  he  set  forth  the  hes 
of  the  matter.  It  is  the  sin  of  man,  in  whi 
lies  his  utter  need,  against  whose  darkness: 
thrown  out  the  glory  of  all-conquering  Lo" 
We  see  in  Jesus  a  singular  intensity  of  wi 
an  amazing  activity,  united  with  rare  ser< 
ity.  It  seems  almost  incredible  that  in  t 
short  space  of  three  years  he  sowed  the  see 
of  such  a  harvest  as  was  to  follow.  0 
graphic  touch  suggests  the  rapt  absorpti 
that  sometimes  awed  his  followers — where 
are  told  that  in  going  to  Jerusalem  he  walk 
before  the  rest,  and  no  man  dared  to  spe 
to  him.  Yet  there  is  in  the  entire  histo 
hardly  a  trace  of  the  unresting  hurry 
which  men  like  Napoleon  have  crowded  gr(im 
labors  within  brief  space.  On  the  contrajlieg 
we  are  told  not  unfrequently  of  times  of  co  llii 
plete  retirement,  of  private  interviews  wi; 
such  as  sought  him,  of  hours  of  restful  fam 
iarity  in  friendly  households.  There  is  in  1 
words  a  certain  deep  tranquility  that  nev 
blooms  in  hot  and  hurried  hours.  This  uni 
of  intense  energy  with  restful  calm  seems 
find  its  explanation  in  the  sense  of  a  Divi: 
Power  working  through  him,  of  an  all-wii 
all  beneficent  Will,  of  which  his  own  will  w 
but  the  instrument.  In  Jesus  there  was  t 
full  consciousness  that  this  higher  Pow 
held  him  and  his  work,  along  with  all  oth 
things,  in  its  sure  keeping,  incapable  of  c 
feat  or  loss,  and  in  that  consciousness  w 
peace. 

So,  at  one  time  carried  for  the  moment  t 
yond  physical  necessities,  he  said,  "  My  me 
is  to  do  the  will  of  him  that  sent  me ;"  so, 
the  other  hand,  called  to  leave  his  work  wh| 
it  seemed  just  begun,  and  to  leave  his  dis 
pies  when  they  seemed  to  need  him  most,  1 
farewell  was  full  of  calmest  assuranc 
"  Peace  I  leave  with  you,  my  peace  I  gi 
unto  you  ;  I  go  unto  my  Father :  my  Fatb 
is  greater  than  I." 

So  long  as  there  is  felt  to  be  perfect  hi 
mony  between  that  which  the  soul  is  seeki  i 
and  that  which  the  Perfect  Will  decrees  the 
must  be  light  and  joy.  The  dark  hour  com 
when  across  the  line  of  our  highest  purpos* 
and  deepest  desires  there  is  drawn  suddenly 
barrier  of  destiny  that  we  cannot  cro3S. 
is  hard  to  be  thus  thwarted  even  when  oil 
purposes  are  selfish.    But  when  one  is  seel 
ing  the  noblest  and  wisest  good,  laboring  d 
for  himself  but  for  mankind,  and  sudden 
the  way  is  barred  and  the  light  fails — w 
may  know  the  darkness  of  that  hour? 
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iame  to  Jesus.  The  will  that  had  moved  in 
perfect  unison  with  a  higher  Will  felt  itself 
S  uddenly  alone.  It  is  not  given  us  to  read  all 
[tittle  secrets  of  that  midnight  watch.    But  we 

t  oay  be  sure  it  was  no  personal  suffering  from 
k  fhich  that  loftiest  soul  recoiled.  His  own 
personality  had  become  absorbed  in  his  work 
"to  if  service  to  mankind.  We  can  but  dimly 
js  :onjecture  what  sudden  seeming  defeat,  what 
disappointment,  what  darkness  where  light 
wiiad  been,  there  fell  upon  him.  We  see  only 
what  for  one  moment,  under  direst  stress,  his 

Uill  sought — as  ours  how  constantly  seeks!  — 
wio  bend  the  higher  Will,  praying,  "  Lot  this 

0  ;up  pass  from  me."  And  then — victory  un- 
speakable, such  triumph  in  darkness  as  light 
eiiever  beheld — "Not  my  will,  but  Thine,  be 
Mone." 

wj  By  such  glimpses  as  these,  seen  here  and 
tavhere,  we  get  some  true,  yet  faint,  idea  of  the 

1  delation  which  Jesus  expressed  in  the  words, 
rei'  my  Father."  But  the  lesson  for  us  only 
ai)egins  in  this ;  its  completion  lies  in  the 
ioidndred  fact  that  he  bade  his  disciples  say, 
ffij'  Our  Father ;"  that  his  constant  effort  was 
mlo  draw  them  into  such  a  realization  of  the 
ihFatherhood  of  God  as  he  enjoyed;  that  his 
woarting  exhortation  was  that  through  love  to 
lifiach  other  they  should  become  one  as  he  and 
s  ;he  Father  were  one ;  and  his  parting  promise 
:ii;hat  the  Divine  Spirit  should  dwell  in  the 
tisiearts  that  through  love  and  obedience  were 
w  )pen  to  receive  it.  G.  S.  Merriam. 

tl   —  

ff  How  many  are  there  who,  by  reasons  of 
It  poverty,  obscurity,  infirmity  of  mind  or  body, 
dpan  never  hope  to  do  much  by  action,  and 
wiwho  often  sigh  at  the  contemplation  of  their 

want  of  power  to  effect  any  thing !  But  it  is 
b  given  to  them,  as  to  all,  to  suffer  ;  let  them 
leionly  suffer  well,  and  they  will  give  a  testi- 
,(mony  for  God,  which  all  who  know  them  will 
ifdeeply  feel  and  profoundly  respect.  It  is  not 
3(  necessary  for  all  men  to  be  great  in  action. 
hThe  greatest  and  sublimest  power  is  often 
cisimple  patience ;  and  for  just  that  reason  we 
jr  need  sometimes  to  see  its  greatness  alone,  that 
h  we  may  embrace  the  solitary,  single  idea  of 

such  greatness,  and  bring  it  into  our  hearts, 
launconfused  with  all  other  kinds  of  power, 
ii  Whoever  gives  to  the  Church  of  God  such  a 
ie  contribution— the  invalid,  the  cripple,  the 
b  neglected  and  forlorn  woman, — every  such 
is  person  yields  a  testimony  for  the  cross,  that 
y  is  second  in  value  to  no  other. 

Let  this  be  remembered,  and  let  it  be  your 
oi  joy  in  every  trial  and  grief,  and  pain  and 
e  wrong  you  suffer,  that  to  suffer  well  is  to  be 
o  a  true  advocate  and  apostle,  and  pillar  of  the 
o  faith.  . 
[J      "  They  also  serve,  who  only  stand  and  wait. 

— H.  BushnelL 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
"  INTONATION  IN  PREACHING." 

I  am  glad  the  subject  of  "  Intonation  in 
Preaching"  has  been  alluded  to  in  the  columns 
of  Friends*  Intelligencer.  The  writer  speaks 
of  the  delicacy  with  which  criticism  should 
be  made  of  the  habit  of  our  venerable 
Friends.  But  I  feel  that  could  they  realize 
the  importance  of  rectifying  so  grave  a  mis- 
take, they  would  welcome  most  kindly  auy 
well-meant  advice  in  the  matter.  It  is 
earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  all  concerned 
Friends  will  weigh  seriously  the  objections 
which  are  urged  against  the  practice. 

Not  only  is  it  at  variance  with  the  laws  of 
fitness  and  correct  taste,  and  highly  displeas- 
ing to  the  major  portion  of  most  congrega- 
tions ;  but  I  am  convinced,  after  much 
thought  upon  the  subject,  that  its  influence  is 
positively  injurious  and  hurtful  in  its  ten- 
dency. 

Oar  ministers,  if  properly  commissioned, 
doubtless  feel  the  groat  weight  of  respmsi- 
bility  they  are  assuming  in  addressing  the 
people,  and  under  deep  religious  concern 
they  pay  less  attention  to  the  manner  of 
delivery  than  to  relieving  their  minds  of  the 
exercise  under  which  they  are  constrained  to 
speak.  Hence  the  habit  unintentionally,  and 
perhaps  thoughtlessly  becomes  fixed. 

Were  it  understood  that  a  mere  expression 
of  words  uttered  with  assumed  solemnity  and 
intoned  in  the  manner  so  regretfully  common 
among  Friends,  before  an  audience  composed 
of  people  of  no  more  than  ordinary  perception, 
has  the  effect  of  stimulating  the  sensibilities 
and  lulling  the  understanding,  and  thus  upon 
an  entirely  false  basis  developing  an 
emotional  feeling,  I  am  sure  the  great  pro- 
priety of  abandoning  this  practice  would  be 
apparent  to  all  having  the  good  of  the  min- 
istry at  heart.  C.  H.  W. 

New  York,  Uth  month  8th,  1876. 


WILLIAM  PENN. 

Pennsylvania,  jealous  of  the  honor,  the 
character  of  her  founder,  was  naturally  in- 
dignant when,  some  twenty-eight  years  ago, 
Lord  Macaulay,  in  the  second  volume  of  his 
famous  "  History  of  England,"  accused  Wil- 
liam Penn  of  having  acted  as  a  go  between 
on  the  part  of  the  Maids  of  Honor  in  the 
Court  of  James  II,  in  1685,  to  make  terms 
with  the  relations  of  the  maids  of  Taunton, 
who,  for  having  presented  a  standard  to  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth  during  his  rebellion  in 
the  west  of  Eugland,  were  in  peril  of  their 
liberty,  almost  of  their  lives.  It  was  finally 
arranged  that  these  Taunton  girls,  some  of 
them  only  ten  years  old,  should  be  liberated 
on  paying  a  ransom,  which  was  to  be  handed 
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over  to  the  Queen's  Maids  of  Honor.  Seven 
thousands  pounds  was  the  sum  to  be  exacted, 
and  Penne  was  employed  as  agent  to  get  as 
much  of  this  money  as  he  could  out  of  the 
poor  girls'  relations.  It  has  been  shown  that 
George  Penne,  a  low  adventurer  of  that  time 
and  place,  was  the  person  who  acted  for  the 
Maids  of  Honor.  Macaulay,  however,  in- 
sisted that  it  must  have  been  William  Penn, 
adding  that  "  the  Maids  of  Honor  were  at 
last  forced  to  content  themselves  with  less 
than  a  third  part  of  what  they  had  demanded  " 
— leaviDg  it  to  be  inferred  that  Penn  had 
cheated  them.  As  was  to  be  expected, 
Macaulay's  statement  was  denied  and  dis- 
sected in  this  country  and  in  England,  but 
Macaulay  persisted  in  it,  and  annexed,  in 
Appendices  to  the  revised  edition  of  his  His- 
tory, arguments  and  letters  which  he  believed 
would  establish  his  views.  These  Appendices 
have  not  changed  the  public  opinion  that 
William  Penn,  whose  administration  of  his 
Province  was  so  exemplary,  and  whose  char- 
acter always  stood  high,  could  not  have  been 
worthy  of  the  taunts  cruelly  cast  upon  his 
honor  and  humanity  by  the  great  but  not  dis- 
passionate historian. 

In  an  important  work,  at  once  biographical 
and  historical,  H.  R.  Fox  Bourne's  "  Life  of 
John  Locke,"  just  published,  a  circumstance 
is  related  which  shows  the  manner  in  which 
William  Penn  did  interfere,  during  the  op- 
pressive reign  of  James  II,  to  obtain  a  pardon 
for  a  presumed  political  offence.  In  the 
autumn  of  1683,  John  Locke,  anticipating 
evil  days  after  the  accession  of  James  II,  and 
seeing  that  some  of  his  personal  political 
friends  had  lost  their  lives  on  the  scaffold,  or 
were  in  the  Tower  by  arbitrary  arrest,  or  were 
under  suspicion  of  traitorous  designs  or  opin- 
ions, betook  himself  to  Holland.  In  Febru- 
ary, 1685,  Charles  II  died.  Four  months 
later  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  his  illegitimate 
son,  landed  in  the  west  of  England,  was  pro- 
claimed King  at  Taunton,  was  defeated  and 
taken  prisoner  at  Sedgmoor,  and  was  executed 
in  London  on  the  15th  of  July  following. 
Monmouth  had  been  in  Holland  while  Locke 
was  there,  but,  though  old  acquaintances,  they 
did  not  hold  any  communication  personally 
or  by  letter.  Nevertheless,  suspected  of  com- 
plicity in  Monmouth's  rebellion, Locke  was  de- 
manded by  the  British  envoy  from  the  States 
of  Holland,  and  had  to  live  in  complete 
obscurity  in  Amsterdam.  He  had  friends  in 
London,  however,  who  worked  in  his  behalf, 
among  whom  was  William  Penn,  whom  he 
had  known  as  a  promising  youth  at  Oxford, 
and  who  was  a  favorite  with  James  II.  It 
was  this  William  Penn,  whom  Macaulay  de- 
scribes as  a  pardon  broker  for  money,  who 
asked  King  James  for  a  pardon  for  Locke, 


"  which  was  as  readily  granted."  This  was 
in  August,  1685.  Locke,  preferring  to  remain  ^ 
in  Holland,  where  he  was  writing  his  famous-  801 
"Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding," 
proudly  sent  word  to  his  friends  in  England  [f 
"  that  he  had  no  occasion  for  a  pardon,  hav*|  J 
ing  been  guilty  of  no  crime,"  and  did  not  re-J  0 
turn  to  England  until  after  the  misrule  of  c0 
King  James  caused  the  revolution  of  1688.  101 
Here,  then,  is  a  case  which  poFitively  repels  cr 
the  misrepresentations  of  Macaulay.  With- 
out solicitation  or  reward,  without  even  the 
previous  knowledge  of  John  Locke,  we  have  JB 
William  Penn,  disinterested  and  grateful  for  ^ 
some  former  slight  favors,  voluntarily  exer-  J 
cising  his  powerful  personal  interest  with  f 
James  II  in  favor  of  a  great  Englishman,  who  :e 
had  been  unjustly  charged  with  complicity  in  15 
rebellion  against  his  sceptre.  This  is  worthy  * 
of  the  sagacious,  humane  and  just  founder  J 
and  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  but  not  at  I 
all  such  conduct  as  might  be  expected  from  a  ® 
person  who  had  acted  as  agent  to  squeeze  fines  |  f 
out  of  the  relations  of  the  young  girls  of  .e 
Taunton,  and  then  plundered  the  ladies  of  { 
the  Court  of  two-thirds  of  the  assessed  amount.  Jf 
It  is  an  item  of  exculpatory  evidence  in  favor  ^ 
of  William  Penn. —  The  Press.  * 
_  - 1 

on 

WISDOM  IN  CHARITY.  19 

Outline  of  a  paper  read  by  C.  G.  Ames ■■  'f 
before  the  Social  Science  Association  of  I 
Philadelphia,  Twelfth  month  7th,  1876. 

C.  G.  Ames  said :  The  open  hand  needs  , 
the  guidance  of  the  open  eye.  There  is  no  ^ 
merit  in  giving,  apart  from  wisdom  in  giving.  K! 
Our  noblest  sentiments  run  wild  and  work  f 
mischief  unless  they  keep  company  with  rea-  ? 
son.  Ample  citations  from  Roman,  English  [! 
and  religious  history  were  given  to  show  that? 
misdirected  charity — a  waste  of  the  finest  88 
power  and  most  sacred  resources — has*  ^ 
wrought  vast  increase  of  disorder  and  misery.  I 
He  spoke  of  the  causes  which  operate  in.  , 
America  to  create  poverty  ;  of  the  danger  of1 
confirming  multitudes  and  successive  genera-  jf 
tions  in  willing  helplessness  and  dependence1 
by  ill  judged  methods  of  relief;  and  described!  51 
some  of  these  disorderly  and  wasteful  philan-  ts 
thropies.  "  Why  should  not  the  desire  to  , 
live  without  labor  be  as  strong  down-town  asj  ; 
up-town?  Undermine  the  poor  man's  self-  * 
reliance,  and  make  it  possible  for  him  to  live'  s( 
with  little  exertion,  and  he  will  soon  be  asi  * 
useless  as  any  of  us  !" 

The  total  accumulations  of  the  race  are 
small;  the  amount  appropriated  for  relief 
needs  not  so  much  to  be  made  large  as  to  be  1 
"  put  where  it  will  do  most  good."    But,  ? 
leaving  out  the  large  questions  of  cause  and 
prevention,  our  complex  problem  is,  How 
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ehall  we  administer  charity  innocently  for 
ourselves,  usefully  to  the  poor,  safely  for 
society  ? 

1.  Charity  must  become  judicial  ;  it  must 
i-cease  to  be  chiefly  a  matter  of  feeling  and 
become  a  matter  of  judgment.  If  the  courts 
of  law  were  to  administer  "justice"  to  all 
comers,  without  inquiry,  it  would  hardly  be 
more  absurd  and  mischievous  than  indis- 
criminate charity. 

2.  The  administration  of  charity  must 
therefore  be  guided  by  some  fixed  principles 
and  enlightened  by  evidence.  Every  case  must 
be  a  subject  of  inquiry.  It  would  soon  be  seen 
that  there  is  a  clear  reason,  in  most  cases, 
either  for  doing  or  for  not  doing.  (1)  It  must 
be  satisfactorily  ascertained  that  the  applicant 
is  incapable  of  self-help.  (2)  Does  the  in- 
capacity arise  from  external  or  internal  con- 
ditions? and  is  it  temporary  or  permanent? 
The  differing  cases  demand  different  treat- 
ment. The  chronic  cases  should  soon  be  sent 
to  the  overseers.  (3)  Where  possible,  all 
ihelp  should  look  toward  self-help;  every 
charitable  agency  should  be  able  to  test  the 
applicant's  disposition  by  some  not  too  at- 
tractive offer  of  employment.  (4)  The  men- 
tal and  moral  impression  made  on  the  object 
of  charity  is  of  supreme  importance.  With- 
out humiliating  or  reproaching  the  unfortu- 
nate, we  should  yet  awaken  the  feeling  that 
we  are  too  good  friends  to  confirm  them  in  a 
state  of  dependence.  (5)  If  it  appears  that 
idle  and  wasteful  habits  are  the  cause  of  dis- 
tress, it  is  not  charity  to  the  applicant  nor 
justice  to  society  to  extend  any  help,  beyond 
rescuing  from  despair  and  awakening  self- 
respect.  Habitual  and  willing  beggary, 
being  proven,  should  be  turned  over  to  St. 
Paul :  "  If  any  will  not  work,  neither  shall 
he  eat."  Even  if  no  work  can  be  offered, 
such  an  one  should  not  be  fed,  unless  at  the 
poor-house.  (6)  Impostors,  who  invent  false 
stories  and  give  false  accounts  of  themselves, 
should  be  delivered  to  the  magistrate,  and 
charged  with  attempting  to  procure  money 
or  goods  on  false  pretenses.    A  few  prosecu 

j  tions  for  this  form  of  fraud  would  soon  rid 
J  any  community  of  a  pest  and  peril ;  for 
nearly  every  such  bummer  is  also  a  thief. 

3.  As  this  j  udicial  method  requires  not  only 
time  and  attention,  but  peculiar  tact  and 

!  skill,  to  discover  the  evidence,  read  the  case 
and  adapt  the  treatment.  Each  community 
should  create  and  maintain  its  own  tribunal  of 

8  charity.  It  is  everybody's  business,  but  it 
can  best  be  done  by  selected  agents — experts. 

\  lu  quiet  and  delicate  ways,  every  church, 
lodge  and  private  citizen  can  apply  these 

e  principles  to  the  cases  which  are  well  known  ; 

J  but  in  every  town  a  Relief  Society  is  wanted, 
to  relieve  all  the  people,  as  well  as  the  help- 


less poor,  by  providing  both  what  shall  be 
done,  and  what  shall  not  be  done,  with  mis- 
cellaneous forms  of  wretchedness.  Yet  thii 
plan,  or  any  other,  will  break  down  unless 
sustained  by  general  and  intelligent  co  opera- 
tion. Having  set  this  agency  to  work,  the 
people  must  refuse  to  give,  except  through 
the  guarded  channel.  They  should  send  all 
applicants  and  all  information  to  the  office. 

In  concluding,  the  speaker  gave  some  ac- 
count of  the  methods  and  merits  of  the  Ger- 
mantown  Relief  Society,  whose  Board  of 
Managers  (all  men),  District  Visitors  (all 
women),  and  paid  Superintendent  seem  to 
have  studied  and  followed  the  judicial  method 
for  the  last  three  years,  with  large  success. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  BROOKLYN  FIRE. 

The  late  terrible  disaster  at  the  Brooklyn 
Theatre  is  an  occurrence  that  ought  not  to 
pass  from  public  notice  without  the  considera- 
tion that  the  extent  of  the  calamity  and  the 
circumstances  that  led  to  it  demaud. 

Since  the  burning  of  the  Richmond  thea- 
tre, more  than  half  a  century  ago,  no  such 
fearful  tragedy  has  been  enacted,  and  never, 
perhaps,  in  the  history  of  dramatic  represen- 
tation, has  a  fire  taken  place  that  resulted  in 
such  a  sacrifice  of  human  life. 

The  want  of  common  forethought  and  calm 
collectedness,  in  the  throngs  of  pleasure- 
seekers  who  night  after  night  resort  to  such 
places  of  amusement,  was  never  more  appall- 
ingly manifested.  These  people  cannot  be 
ignorant  of  the  inflammable  character  of  the 
materials  that  constitute  the  stage  trappings, 
nor  of  the  danger  that,  in  the  rapid  shifting 
of  scenes,  lies  in  the  harmless  jet  of  light 
that  a  sudden  breath  of  wind  may  flame  up 
into  a  consuming  fire,  as  was  the  case  in  the 
late  disaster.  The  wonder  is  that  such  cal- 
amities do  not  more  frequently  occur. 

The  excitement  which  the  high-wrought 
incidents  of  unreal  life  produces  in  those  who 
habitually  frequent  the  theatre  unfits  a  very 
large  proportion  for  acting  on  an  emergency. 
While  vainly  trying  to  call  back  the  mind  to 
the  realities  by  which  they  are  confronted, 
they  lose  the  only  chance  of  safety  and  fall 
easy  victims  to  the  fate  that  awaits  them  ; 
and  which,  if  reflected  upon  with  th*t  com- 
mon regard  for  the  preservation  of  life  with 
which  all  are  endowed,  would  restrain  very 
many  from  exposing  themselves  to  the  possi- 
ble danger. 

In  no  other  place  where  people  gather  for 
amusement  or  instruction  could  a  catastrophe 
of  like  extent  occur,  and  it  would  seem  hardly 
necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  subject  in  a 
Friends'  paper,  since  all  the  testimonies  of 
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the  Society  lead  away  from  such  exciting  and 
enervating  entertainments.  But  these  things 
are  in  our  midst,  and  our  sons  and  daughters, 
and  often  those  who  should  be  their  exam- 
ples, are  too  frequently  drawn  aside  from  the 
simple  pleasures  and  amusements  that  ought 
to  satisfy  the  real  wants  of  social  life,  to 
mingle  in  and  partake  of  such  allurements, 
to  a  loss  of  interest  and  ultimate  abandon- 
ment of  the  plainer  ways  of  their  prede- 
cessors. 

There  is  a  great  lesson  in  this  dreadful  cal 
amity.  These  who  hold  life  to  be  a  divine 
and  precious  gift  will  see  the  need  there  is  to 
guard  against  every  possible  danger  to  them- 
selves or  to  others.  There  is  wanted  more 
than  words.  Words  make  public  opinion, 
deeds  stamp  it  with  reality..  If  the  multi- 
tude will  have  such  places  of  amusement,  if 
men  and  women  will  surrender  themselves  to 
the  excitements  of  the  hour — losing  the  power 
of  self-control  and  that  presence  of  mind 
which  is  their  only  safeguard  in  times  of  dan- 
ger, the  more  prudent  and  thoughtful  must 
demand  that  they  who  construct  and  those 
who  manage  all  places  of  public  resort  pro- 
vide such  ample  means  of  exit,  in  times  of 
danger,  as  will  make  no  longer  possible  these 
fearful  sacrifices  of  life. 

Before  the  smoke  of  the  smouldering  heap 
in  Brooklyn  is  cleared  away,  our  neighboring 
town  of  Burlington  is  lighted  by  the  torch  of 
the  incendiary,  and  fifty  families,  mostly 
working  people  it  is  said,  and  owners  of  the 
little  properties  they  occupied,  are  turned 
homeless  into  the  streets. 

We  sometimes  speak  of  the  ravages  of  the 
fire-fiend,  but  the  individual  that  heartlessly 
sets  fire  to  the  home  of  another  is  more  to  be 
dreaded  than  the  torch  he  handles. 

The  want  and  suffering  that  these  calami- 
ties will  produce  make  an  appeal  to  every 
heart  that  warms  with  pity  for  the  woes  and 
misfortunes  of  others.  L.  J.  R. 

Twelfth  mo.  Uth. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 


LATE  REVELATIONS  OF  GREEK  ANTIQUITIES. 

Those  who  delight  in  the  unveiling  of  the 
dim  fabulous  past,  only  known  to  us  through 
the  rhapsodies  of  poets,  will  yield  a  tribute 
of  hearty  thanks  to  Dr.  Henri  Schliemann, 
the  archaeologist,  whose  explorations  on  the 
site  of  ancient  Troy  gained  him  so  much  re- 
nown, and  who  has  lately  been  at  work  upon 
the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Mycense,  in  the 
Peloponnessus.  His  labors  here  have  been 
crowned  with  success,  as  is  shown  by  this 
telegram  to  the  king  of  Greece  : 
"  To  his  Majesty  King  Gecrge  : 

"  With  unbounded  joy  I  announce  to  your 
Majesty  that  I  have  discovered  the  monu- 


ments which  the  tradition  related  by  Pau 
sanius  indicates  as  the  tombs  of  Agamemnon 
Cassandra,  Eurymedon,  and  their  companion 
who  were  killed  while  feasting  at  a  banque 
by  Clytemnestra  and  her  lover  iEgisthug 
These  tombs  are  surrounded  by  a  doubl 
parallel  circle,  with  tablets  undoubted! 
erected  in  honor  of  the  victims.  In  thes 
tombs  I  have  found  immense  archseologica 
treasures  and  numbers  of  articles  of  pure  gold 
The  treasure  alone  is  sufficient  to  fill  a  larg 
museum,  and  the  most  splendid  in  the  world 
In  succeeding  ages  I  am  sure  it  will  attrac 
to  Greece  thousands  of  strangers  from  abroad 
As  I  am  laboring  simply  for  the  love 
science,  I  waive  all  claim  to  the  treasure 
and  offer  it,  with  intense  enthusiasm,  entirel 
to  Greece.  Sire,  may  these  treasures,  wit 
God's  blessing,  become  the  corner  stone  o 
an  immense  national  wealth. 

Dr.  Henri  Schliemann 

Mycense,  Nov:  26,  1876." 

These  discoveries  have  excited  intense  ic 
terest  among  students  and  classical  scholars 
and  even  the  unlearned  have  been  awakene 
to  inquiry  in  regard  to  the  locality,  and  t 
the  events  which  have  made  it  memorable  t 
the  latest  ages. 

MyceDse  was  one  of  the  capitals  of  anciena 
Argolis,  and  was  situated  near  the  easterij  I 
coast  of  Greece;  and  it  is  recorded  tha 
among  the  little  band  of  Spartans  who  pei 
ished  at  the  pass  of  Thermopylae  in  840  B.  C 
there  were  eighty  Mycenians.  The  city  wa 
called  by  Homer  "  populous  "  and  "  broad 
streeted,1'  and  its  king,  Agamemnon,  dign 
fied  by  the  title  of  "  King  of  Men,"  waj 
chosen  leader  of  the  allied  Grecian  forces  i 
the  Trojan  war.  Accordingly,  this  mus 
have  been  the  first  in  rank  among  the  Helleni 
cities  in  the  Greece  of  3,000  years  ago. 

Those  familiar  with  Grecian  story  wil 
recall  the  tragic  events  which  followed  thi 
triumphant  return  of  King  Agamemnon  t 
his  home,  after  the  destruction  of  Troy.  HP<i 
was  murdered  in  his  own  banqueting  hall  i] 
MyceDse,  and  his  wife  and  her  accomplic 
murderer  intermarried. 

The  city  was  utterly  ruined  by  the  Argive 
in  466  B.  C,  and  when  Thucydides  visited  i 
a  century  later,  he  found  only  parts  of  th 
walls  and  the  tombs  remaining.  In  thes 
sepulchres  the  German  archseologist  has  mad4 
the  remarkable  discoveries  which  promise  t 
Verify  the  records  of  what  has  been  deeme 
the  mythic  age  of  Greece. 

Beneath  archseic  sepulchral  stones,  showi 
by  Dr.  Schliemann  to  be  the  tomb  of  Aga 
memnon  and  his  companions,  he  has  dii 
covered  vast  tombs  containing,  besides  huma 
remains — male  and  female— plate,  jewelry  c 
pure  gold,  scepters  with  heads  of  crystal,  an 
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'«  pbaste  objects  in  silver  and  bronze.  Among 
loi  ihe  discoveries  are  mentioned,  a  large  head 
oj  ))f  a  cow  in  silver  with  great  horns  of  pure 
ui  ^old,  a  girdle  of  gold,  five  gold  vases,  nine 
iw  diver  vases,  swords  of  bronze,  diadems  of 
ibl  sure  gold,  articles  of  ornamentation  in  variety, 
dljjind  warlike  implements  of  bronze,  but  no 
n\race  of  ironwork.  Those  able  to  estimate 
icajhese  treasures  intelligently,  consider  these 
Revelations  of  higher  historic  value  than 
rg|  ,hose  made  by  the  same  explorer  some  years 
rid  igo,  upon  the  site  of  ancient  Troy, 
acs  The  venerable  William  Cullen  Bryant 
ad  Relieves  that  if  the  discovery  be  true,  it  will 
o  olace  the  heroes  of  Homer  in  the  ranks  of 
ire  listoric  characters.  Very  learned  authorities 
e]j  pave  long  ago  come  to  look  upon  the  whole 
itlptory  of  the  siege  of  Troy  as  fabulous.  Now 
o  vhat  does  the  historic  muse  owe  to  the  Ger- 

nan  savant  who  verifies  her  discredited  rec- 
,  >rds,  and  makes  poetry  and  history  join  hands 

:brever  ? 

jn,  Akin  to  these  interesting  investigations, 
ijj  ire  those  recently  made  by  General  di  Ces- 
]e(|iola,  in  the  island  of  Cyprus.  His  collection, 
|((  ust  purchased  for  the  museum  in  New  York, 
>  to,'  com  prise?,"  says  the  Tribune,  "the  richest 
ipoils  of  the  most  famous  Cypriote  cities — 
ei!|Paphos,  Amathus,  Idalium,  Golgos  and 
erI!ECurion, — with  many  remains  which  reach 
|ja  )eyond  the  historic  age  of  Greece,  and  indi- 
cate an  earlier  connection  with  the  Phoenicia, 
0  issyria  and  Babylonia.  It  brings  to  us  the 
ia!iarly  art,  knowledge  and  faith  of  the  East,  in 
a,]:orms  so  rich  and  varied  that  it  will  be  long 
rDj before  our  scholars  shall  exhaust  their 
^secrets." 

J  The  investigations  of  di  Cesnola  began  in 
!JS  1866,  in  an  amateur  way,  and  continued  at 
Dj( intervals  till  1876,  during  which  period  he 

iiscovered  more  than  2,000  tombs,  most  of 
,il  which  dated  from  440  B.  C.  to  the  beginning 
j^f  the  Christian  era.  Two  temples,  one 
t(Greek  and  one  Phoenician,  were  also  identi- 
fied, and  in  the  ruins  of  these  he  discovered 
jn3ome  of  his  choicest  specimens. 
jcf    Di  Cesnola  has  expressed  the  conviction 

that  the  results  of  his  last  three  years'  exca- 
vations may  serve  in  the  hands  of  scholars  to 
jj reconstruct  the  ancient  history  of  the  island, 
to  and  to  throw  no  small  light  upon  that  of  the 
es,  world.    It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that 

American  antiquarians  have  now  this  rich 
K  material  for  their  researches.  S.  R. 

iei  

„  -^SCRAPS^ 

>a  F  R  O  M      UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 

lit  i 

aII  Soon  after  taking  my  seat  in  meeting  this 
Omorning,  there  was  a  gathered  feeling,  with 
D(the  presentation  that  our  duty  there  was  a 


simple  one,  comprised  in  our  fulfillment  of 
the  first  and  second  commandments,  given  to 
a  former  people  and  continued  down  to  the 
present  day,  and  I  desired  that  all  might 
partake  together  of  the  heavenly  blewing. 
In  this  state  of  mind  there  would  be  no  over- 
anxiety  that  things  should  be  just  to  suit 
ourselves,  when  our  views  did  not  accord 
with  the  views  of  others  who  were  equally 
interested.  Thus,  in  Meetings  for  Discipline, 
in  presenting  a  matter  to  the  body  for  its  con- 
sideration it  would  be  done  in  submiseion, 
without  striving  to  have  it  accomplished 
before  all  the  rightly  concerned  members 
were  prepared  for  it,  preferring  the  unity  of 
the  body  to  our  own  self-gratification.  [9 
not  this  the  life  we  should  give  for  our  friei.'l 
if  we  desire  to  dwell  together  in  the  harmony 
and  love  of  the  Gospel  ?  In  this  condition  >1 
mind  there  would  be  no  fear  of  the  result  1  f 
a  righteous  concern.  Each  one  giving  heed 
to  the  light  they  have  within  themselves, 
remembering  the  injunction,  u  If  he  tarry 
until  I  come,  what  is  that  to  thee,  follow 
thou  Me." 

My  thoughts  have  been  much  with  thee 
for  some  days  ;  the  query  is,  why  is  it  we  are 
not  comforted  and  strengthened  more  than 
we  often  are  in  mingling  with  our  friends  in 
social  worship?  Is  it  because  as  we  advance 
in  life,  those  we  have  been  looking  up  to  are 
one  by  one  being  removed  from  our  presence,, 
and  those  who  could  understand  our  exercises 
and  our  feelings  are  becoming  gradually 
fewer  in  number,  thus  showing  us  that  we 
must  more  entirely  look  for  the  all-sustaining 
influence  within  our  own  hearts,  and  seek  :  1 
the  kingdom  of  peace  there  ?  Ah  !  we  must 
wait  there  for  the  incoming  of  the  Father's 
love,  which  can  still  the  rolling  billows  and 
stay  the  proud  waves  with  the  language, 
"  Peace,  be  still."  My  desires  are  for  the 
preservation  of  our  Israel  that  the  organiza- 
tion may  be  continued,  but  I  often  feel  that  the 
ark  of  the  testimony,  or  the  covenant  of  our 
people  is  too  much  in  the  hands  of  the  inex- 
perienced, who  do  not  know  how  to  guide  it  ; 
and  I  find  my  peace  depends  upon  leaving  it 
where  it  is,  trusting  that  it  may  be  brought 
back,  perhaps  by  those  who  never  befoie  have 
borne  the  yoke.  Yet  these  must  first  be  will- 
ing to  take  the  yoke  upon  them,  and  learn 
obedience  by  the  example  of  Him  who  was 
meek  and  low  of  heart  before  they  can  expe- 
rience that  rest  which  is  the  reward. 

The  soul,  that  life  which  is  to  endure  for- 
ever, can  only  be  nourished  or  sustained  by 
that  which  is  ever  enduring.  "Blessed  are 
the  poor  in  spirit,  tor  theirs  is  the  kingdom 
of  heaven."  A  blessed  promise  which  may 
be  realized  in  measure  in  this  life,  being  a 
foretaste  of  that  continuation  without  end.  I 
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often  feel  that  when  I  attempt  to  convey  my 
feeling3  to  theeward  that  language  fails  me, 
and  I  do  not  say  what  I  expected  to  ;  I  know 
not  now  that  I  have  said  anything  worth 
sending,  but  I  do  want  that  our  faith  fail 
not  and  that  we  may  hold  fast  unto  the  end, 
maintaining  the  warfare  between  that  which 
is  perishable  and  that  which  is  eternal ;  that 
the  Lamb  may  have  the  victory  during  the 
remainder  of  our  journey.  It  is  (his  present 
life  that  now  concerns  us  ;  it  is  to-day,  if  we 
will  hear  His  voice,  that  we  are  to  obey.  We 
know  nothing  of  to  morrow,  if  it  should  come 
unto  us  it  will  be  unto  us  again  to  day,  calling 
for  watchfulness  and  obedience,  and  so  while 
we  are  continued  here  it  will  be  unto  us 
to  day,  the  present  time,  and  we  have  the  duty 
of  that  day  to  perform,  hoping  and  trusting 
that  when  to-day  ceases  to  come  any  more 
onto  us  in  this  state  of  being,  or  when  the 
last  day  has  come,  we  may  be  able  to  say, 
"  It  is  finished,"  having  done  to  the  best  of 
our  ability  what  we  felt  to  have  been  given 
us  to  do,  excepting  the  shortcomings  and 
omissions  and  commissions  repented  of,  and 
of  which  we  can  feel  an  assurance  that  they 
have  gone  beforehand  unto  judgment. 

FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  TWELFTH  MONTH  23,  1876. 

To  Subscribers— Please  Notice. — Our 
terms  are  "  payable  in  advance."  Many  of 
our  subscribers  are  still  in  arrears  for  the 
present  volume,  though  it  is  now  nearly  com- 
pleted. To  enable  us  in  future  better  to 
calculate  our  resources,  we  propose,  in  issuing 
our  next  volume,  that  a  bill  for  past  and 
present  indebtedness  shall  accompany  one  of 
the  early  numbers.  Prompt  payment  will  show 
the  continued  wish  of  the  subscriber  to  receive 
the  paper,  while  a  failure  to  remit,  without 
sufficient  reason  given,  must  be  considered  a 
relinquishment  of  it. 

The  President's  Annual  Message. — 
The  eighth  and  last  Annual  Message  to 
Congress  of  President  Grant  has  now  been 
long  enough  before  the  people  to  have  been 
read  and  carefully  considered.  We  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  we  believe  it  a  part 
of  the  duty  of  every  citizen  of  our  country  to 
seek  a  right  understanding  of  the  affairs  of 
the  nation,  since  the  solemn  responsibility  of 
the  selection  of  representatives  and  rulers 
rests  upon  the  people  at  large. 


The  President  speaks  first  in  review  of  1  in 
eight  years  of  service,  and  calls  the  attenti  I 
of  his  fellow-citizens  to  his  want  of  expe  It 
ence  in  political  affairs  when  he  was  called  to 
his  high  office.  [ 

The  mistakes  which  he  frankly  admits  I 
refers  to  errors  of  judgment,  and  most  es]  I 
cially  to  unwise  selections  made  of  the  assi  n 
ants  appointed  to  aid  in  carrying  out  t!  I 
various  duties  of  the  administration ;  but  fa: 
claims  that  these  selections  have  genera  t 
been  made  without  personal  acquaintan  y. 
upon  the  recommendations  of  the  repres*  ilj 
tatives  chosen  by  the  people. 

The  troubled  condition  of  the  country,  1  il 
prostration  consequent  on  a  terrible  civil  w  to 
the  disorganization  resultant  therefrom  a  iai 
the  difficulties  attendant  upon  reconstructii  I 
are  alluded  to.    We  are  reminded  that  i 
threatened  foreign  war  has  been  averted  .  if 
peaceful  arbitration,  taxes  have  been  redud  I 
nearly  $300,000,000,  and  the  national  d<  1 
at  the  same  time  over  $435,000,000.    By  j  l\ 
funding  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest  (5  or^ 
per  cent,  instead  of  6)  the  annual  interest  1 
been  reduced  from  $130,000,000  in  1869 
but  little  over  $100,000,000  in  1876 ;  and  1 
President  fully  believes  that  the  XJniip 
States  will  be  able  easily  to  resume  spe< 
payments  in  1879. 

The  policy  adopted  in  treating  with  t 
several  Indian  tribes  is  alluded  to,  but 
are  referred  for  particulars  to  the  reports* 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Cc 
missioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

The  determination  of  the  boundary  li 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Brit 
possessions  of  the  Northwest  has  been  co 
pleted,  and  the  President  assures  us  that  1 
work  has  been  satisfactorily  performed. 

After  a  general  statement  of  satisfactc 
relations  with  foreign  nations,  the  Presid* 
recommends  legislation  for  the  better  prot 
tion  of  naturalized  citizens,  and  concern! 
the  status  of  American  women  who  ms 
marry  foreigners,  as  well  as  of  children  be 
of  American  parents  in  a  foreign  country. 

The  admission  of  Colorado  into  the  XJni; 
by  act  of  Congress  in  1875,  and  the  con 
quent  formation  of  a  State  government 
the  adoption  of  a  Constitution,  and  the  Pr 
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f|ent's  Proclamation  of  Eighth  month  1st, 
?76,  to  that  effect,  confirms  to  us  this  young- 

ie|»t  of  the  family  of  States  which  make  up  the 
merican  Nation. 

Reference  is  made  to  the  special  reports  of 
le  Secretaries  of  War,  of  the  Navy  and  of 
8ltie  Postmaster-General ;  aad  the  announce- 
ment is  made  that  the  ordinary  receipts  of  the 
t lost  Office  Department  for  the  past  seven 
bars  have  increased  at  an  average  of  over 
al  per  cent,  per  annum,  while  the  increase  of 
nispenditures  far  the  same  period  has  been 
K&ly  about  5  per  cent,  per  annum. 

The  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture is  recommended  to  the  special  atten- 
tion of  Congress  and  to  the  people  generally, 
auarking,  as  it  does,  the  great  progress  of  the 
tiiist  century  in  the  variety  and  products  of 
le  soils  and  increased  knowledge  and  skill 
1  i  producing,  saving  and  preparing  the  same 
fop  the  use  of  man. 

lc|  The  International  Exhibition  in  Phila- 
jelphia  is  also  referred  to,  and  Congress  is 
scommended  to  authorize  the  erection  of  a 

tjiitable  building  to  receive  the  articles  that 
ave  been  exhibited  in  the  Government 
>uilding,  and  the  contributions  presented  to 

itiie  United  States  by  foreign  nations. 

ec  Additional  legislation,  throwing  safeguards 
round  the  choice  of  president,  is  earnestly 

tlecommended.    But  the  best  security  for  a 

iirise  exercise  of  the  franchise  being  the  en- 
ghtenment   of  the  voters,  the  President 

!o|rould  suggest  the  disfranchisement  of  all  who 
annot  read  and  write  the  English  language, 
nd  the  compulsory  support  of  the  free  school, 
this  disfranchisement,  however,  he  would  not 
ave  to  apply  to  those  already  voters. 
In  conclusion,  President  Grant  reviews  his 
arious  recommendations  to  Congress,  and 
rith  characteristic  persistence  claims  that 

le  lost  of  them,  even  though  they  met  with 

tf  pposition  at  the  time,  do  no  discredit  to  his 
dministration.  He  especially  refers  to  the 
uestion  of  the  proposed  annexation  of  San 
)omingo,  not  to  renew  the  controversy,  but 
d  point  out  facts  which  he  believes  vindi- 
ate  his  previous  action  in  regard  to  it. 
He  thus  briefly  concludes  the  Message: 
With  the  present  Congress  my  official  life 
rminates.    It  is  not  probable  that  public 


affairs  will  ever  again  receive  attention  from 
me  further  than  as  a  citizen  of  the  Republic, 
always  taking  a  deep  interest  in  the  honor, 
integrity  and  prosperity  of  the  whole  land." 

In  a  late  number  of  the  London  Times  are 
these  just  remarks  upon  the  troubled  political 
condition  in  the  United  States  at  the  present 
time.  Deep  interest  attaches  to  all  the 
thoughtful  utterances  of  the  friends  of  ration- 
al liberty  in  other  lands,  who  are  now  watch- 
ing with  anxious  interest  the  working  of  re- 
publican institutions  under  difficulties : 

"The  technical  controversies  that  are  now 
the  battleground  of  parties  involve  the  most 
momentous  political  issues,  and  in  the  ob- 
scurity of  rival  interpretations  no  one  can 
confidently  say  that  the  law  will  be  able  to 
determine  them  clearly  and  finally.  It  is  DOt 
denied,  however,  by  anybody,  that  if  such  a 
determination  were  immediately  possible,  it 
would  be  received  by  the  whole  community 
with  complete  and  loyal  acquiescence.  There 
is,  moreover,  a  conviction  among  the  Amer- 
icans themselves,  of  which  we  cannot  analyze 
the  elements,  but  in  which  we  are  inclined  to 
put  faith,  that  at  some  time  within  the  next 
three  months  a  point  will  be  reached  at  which 
legality  will  once  more  become  clear  to  the 
perplexed  mind  of  the  nation.  And  how- 
ever disappointing  the  result  so  attained  may 
be  to  the  hopes  of  either  party,  there  will  be 
no  resistance  and  little  murmuring.  A  month 
after  the  inauguration  of  the  new  president, 
whomsoever  he  may  be,  the  currents  of  Amer- 
ican politics  will  probably  have  returned  to 
their  wonted  channels,  and  the  froth  of  the 
present  excitement  will  have  disappeared 
from  the  surface  of  public  affairs." 

«  «»»•  

The  New  Church  :  Its  Nature  and  Where- 
about. By  B.  F.  Barrett. — This  work,  from 
the  press  of  Claxton,  Remsen  &  Haffelfinger, 
of  this  city,  is  inscribed  by  the  author  to 
the  "small  but  growing  army  of  liberal 
minds,  who  count  love  to  the  Lord  and  the 
neighbor  of  paramount  importance,  and  re- 
gard charity  as  the  ground  of  fellowship  and 
ceuter  of  union  among  Christians." 

He  gives  the  authority  of  Swedenborg  for 
his  earnest  plea  that  the  essential  doctrine 
on  which  the  true  church  of  Christ,  in  its 
most  inclusive  sense,  is  founded,  "  is  the  doc- 
trine of  charity  and  love — of  charity  toward 
our  neighbor,  and  love  to  the  Lord  :  for  this 
doctrine,  and  a  life  according  to  it,  is  the 
whole  Word." 
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Again  he  quotes  the  Swedish  sage :  "  The 
whole  of  the  Sacred  Scripture  is  nothing  else 
but  the  doctrine  of  love,  or  charity,  which 
the  Lord  also  teaches  when  He  says, '  Thou 
shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy 
heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy 
mind.  This  is  the  first  and  great  command- 
ment. And  the  second  is  like  unto  it:  Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.  On  these 
two  hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets/ 
Matt,  xxii,  37-39." 

That  this  doctrine  comprehends  "  the  whole 
of  the  Sacred  Scripture"  Swedenborg  further 
insists,  in  these  terms :  "  By  loving  the  Lord 
is  meant  the  performance  of  uses  from  Him 
a3  their  source ;  and  by  loving  the  neighbor 
is  meant  the  doing  of  uses  to  him  as  the 
object  of  their  direction." 

From  another  work  of  that  author  these 
words  are  quoted  :  "He  who  believes  that  he 
loves  the  Lord,  and  does  not  live  according 
to  His  precepts,  is  very  much  deceived ;  for 
to  live  according  to  His  precepts  is  to  love 
Him.  These  precepts  are  the  truths  which 
are  from  the  Lord,  and  in  which  He  is,  there- 
fore, so  far  as  they  are,  loved,  that  is,  so  far 
as  the  life  is  formed  according  to  them  from 
love,  so  far  the  Lord  is  loved." 

The  writer  gravely  questions  whether, 
according  to  this  large  definition,  any  exist- 
ing religious  body,  any  defined  and  visible 
church  organization,  can  claim  to  include 
the  whole  membership  of  the  true  church  of 
Christ.  He  protests  against  the  professed 
followers  of  Swedenborg  seeking  to  found  a 
Swedenborgian  church  which  shall  lay  claim 
to  be  the  "  New  Jerusalem"  of  that  sage. 

"Are  there  none"  he  inquires,  "  in  the 
various  denominations  of  to-day  besides  our 
own,  who  trust  in  the  Lord  and  do  His  com- 
mandments? And  is  it  quite  certain,  is  it 
at  all  probable,  that  all  within  our  own 
communion  do  this  ?  Or  will  any  one  be  so 
presumptuous  as  to  undertake  to  tell  us  just 
who  or  where  all  thefe  people  are?  The 
answer  to  each  of  these  questions  is  so  obvi- 
ous that  I  will  not  insult  the  reader's  under- 
standing by  harboring  even  a  suspicion  that 
he  may  not  see  it." 

He  believes  that  it  is  a  great  error  for  those 
of  his  communion  to  allow  the  old  sect-build- 


ing spirit  to  erect  a  wall  of  separation  \ 
tween  the  lovers  of  the  principles  enunciat 
by  Swedenborg  and  other  Christians;  tt 
they  should  not  assume  to  be  the  Lord's  ti 
church  on  earth  to  the  exclusion  of  all  othei 
Neither  does  he  think  it  wise  to  disturb 
weaken  other  religious  organizations  by  t 
vocating  the  withdrawal  therefrom  of  all  w 
find  spiritual  help  from  the  study  of  t 
writings  of  Swedenborg. 

As  we  turn  over  the  pages  of  his  book, 
find  ourselves  in  cordial  sympathy  with  I 
writer,  who  is  merely  re  asserting,  in  this  c 
day,  the  eternal  truth  revealed  to  the  apos 
Peter  1800  years  ago,  "  that  in  every  nati 
he  that  feareth  God  and  worketh  righteo 
ness  is  accepted  of  Him."  ( 

It  would  seem  to  be  a  needless  work? 
descant  upon  the  breadth  of  the  true  Chij 
tian  church  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  & 
turies  and  the  dreary  experience  mankind 
long  has  had  of  the  paralyzing  effect  of  I 
tarian  bigotry.  But  even  yet  there  are  no 
few  among  the  professors  of  the  Christij 
name  who  have  not  advanced  further  tow£ 
true  knowledge  than  had  Peter  before 
instructive  vision. 

The  Century — Its  Fruits  and  its  F 
tival  :  Being  a  History  and  Description 
the  Centennial  Exhibition,  with  a  Prelii 
nary  Outline  of  Modern  Progress.  By  ] 
ward  C.  Bruce.  From  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Co. — We  have  received  this  handsome  v 
ume,  containing  an  instructive  and  inter* 
ing  series  of  articles  descriptive  of  our  o! 
International  Fair,  and  comparing  it  c$ 
fully  with  those  which  preceded  it.  j 

One  excellent  feature  of  the  book  is 
profusion  of  illustrations,  some  of  which 
very  good.    They  make  an  admirable  rea 
of  the  grand  pageant  of  last  summer,  j 
will  recall  to  the  reader  many  pleasant  m<j 
ories  of  the  Centennial. 

The  author  gives  us  first  a  chapter  on 
general  progress  of  the  century,  and  tl  j 
treats  of  American  progress  in  particuij 
Then  we  have  a  paper  devoted  to  past  Esj 
bitions.    The  great  Tartar  fair  Nizhnee-N 
gorod,  where  a  $100,000,000  changes  ha 
annually  ;  the  London  Exhibition  of  18j 
which  gave  such  a  powerful  impulse  to  E 
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i  artists  and  artizans  ;  the  great  Paris  Ex- 
ition  of  1867,  and  the  Vienna  Exposition 
1873,  as  well  as  many  less  important  fairs, 
1  described  and  presented  to  the  imagina- 
i  by  means  of  appropriate  illustration, 
ore  we  are  in  trod  need  to  our  own  grand 
|rt  to  give  expression  to  our  arts  and 
ustries,  and  to  place  them  side  by  side 
q  the  works  of  other  lands. 
Srlancing  over  the  beautiful  pages  which 
ow,  one  almost  regrets  that  such  a  volume 
this  was  not  attainable  while  the  Exhibi- 
!i  was  in  progress,  when  everything  could 
\e  been  fully  verified  by  the  actual  presen- 
on  in  the  fair  industrial  palaces  by  the 
'uylkill.  It  can  give  us  comfortable  Cen- 
tal hours  by  winter  firesides,  however, 
that  is  a  good  gift. 

'he  author  modestly  remarks,  in  his  pre- 
s :  "A  much  longer  period  than  six  months 
ild  have  been  required  for  the  thorough 
1y  of  the  Centennial  display.  But  a  far 
rter  one  sufficed  for  the  formation  of 
id  and  useful  impressions.  Well  worth 
itiny  with  a  microscope,  it  was  still  elo- 
bt  and  instructive  to  the  naked  eye.  He 
I  ran,  even,  might  read,  if  he  ran  often 
□gh,  and  on  courses  systematically  laid 

The  account  here  given  and  conclusions 
ied  are  the  result  of  many  visits  definitely 
aned,  and  memoranda  made  on  the  spot. 

both  note  and  comment,  it  should  be 
jed,  the  writer  is  solely  responsible.  In  no 
^ance  has  he  taken  a  second- hand  descrip- 
.  or  conclusion." 

1  Littell's  Living  Age  for  1877." — We 
heartily  commend  to  those  who  desire  a 
rough  compilation  of  current  literature 
periodical  (now  over  thirty-three  years 
).  In  its  pages  are  represented  such  emi- 
t  authors  as  Prof.  Max  Muller,  Prof, 
tdall,  W.  E.  Gladstone,  Dr.  W.  B.  Car- 
ter,  Prof.  Huxley,  Richard  A.  Proctor, 
nces  Power  Cobbe,  The  Duke  of  Argyll, 
,  A.  Froude,  Dinah  Maisch  Muloch,  Jean 
elow,  Geo.  McDonald,  Wm.  Black,  Mat- 
v  Arnold,  Henry  Kingsley,  W.  W.  Story, 
jrbach,  Ruskin,  Carlyle,  Tennyson,  Brown- 
and  many  other  leaders  in  science,  fiction, 
ory,  biography,  philosophy,  poetry,  the- 
;y,  politics,  criticism  and  art. 
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The  subscription  price  is  88  a  year,  but  the 
editors  offer  to  send  The  Living  Age  (postage 
paid)  to  any  of  our  subscribers,  on  our  order, 
for  clubbing  with  the  Intelligencer,  for  S6.7> 
a  year  per  copy. 


MARRIED. 

BOOTH — MILLER. — At  the  residence  of  the 
bride's  parents,  Media,  Delaware  county,  Pa.,  Kle*- 
eath  month  29th,  1876,  by  Friends'  ceremony,  fieo. 
M.  Booth  of  Chester,  Pa.,  to  Ellen,  daughter  of 
Levis  Miller. 


DIED. 

COX.— On  the  14th  instant,  Mary  A.  Cox,  in  the 
36th  year  of  her  age ;  an  esteemed  minister  of 
Green  Street  Monthly  Meeting. 

BORTON.— On  the  26th  of  Eleventh  moutb,  1876, 
Mary  W.,  wife  of  Ellwood  T.  Borton,  in  the  6lth 
year  of  her  age  ;  a  member  of  Race  Street  Monthly 
MeetiDg.  She  was  long  a  patient  sufferer,  growing 
more  and  more  tender  in  her  relations  with  these 
around  her.    The  summons  came  quickly  at  last. 

GARRETT.— At  Wilmington,  Delaware,  Ele 
month  29th,  1876,  of  scarlet  fever,  at  the  residence 
of  his  uncle,  Maurice  Garrett,  Percy,  son  of  Warre:. 
Garrett,  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  age. 

MASSEY.— On  the  morning  of  Sixth-day,  the 
15th  of  Twelfth  month,  Anna  Kimber,  *idow  of  the 
late  Robert  V.  Massey. 

MERRITT. — At  the  residence  of  her  brother- 
law,  John  Searing,  at  Poplar  Ridge.  Cayuga  county. 
New  York,  on  Fifth-day,  the  30th  of  Eleventh  month. 
Phtbe  Merritt,  in  the  7lst  year  of  her  age  ;  a  mem- 
ber of  Scipio  Monthly  Meeting. 

TROTH.— At  his  residence  in  Camden,  X.  J.,  i  n 
the  13th  of  Eleventh  montb,  1870,  Asahel  Troth,  in 
the  59th  year  of  his  age. 

In  the  death  of  this  estimable  riend  the  lit:! 
Meeting  of  Camden  to  which  he  belonged  has  lost  \ 
valued  and  useful  member,  and  the  First-day 
School  a  most  earnest  and  efficient  worker.  His 
voice  was  often  heard  in  our  religious  assemblies, 
and  his  hopeful  words  of  encouragement  will  keep 
his  memory  fresh  in  many  hearts.  L. 


From  the  N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 
THE  TRUE   POSITION  OF  THE  CHINAMAN  IN 
AMERICA. 

San  Francisco,  Sept.  22,  1870. 
The  outcry  recently  raised  in  this  State  upon 
the  subject  of  Chinese  immigration,  if  traced  to 
its  source,  would  doubtless  be  found  to  proceed 
from  a  very  few  indivduals.  That  it  has  ob- 
tained sufficient  importance  to  be  deemed 
worthy  of  incorporation  in  the  platforms  of 
both  the  great  political  parties  of  the  country 
is  due  to  two  causes  :  to  the  ignorance  of  the 
East  upon  the  merits  of  the  question,  and  the 
efforts  of  a  faction  in  this  State,  which  does 
not  by  any  means  represent  the  best  senti- 
ments of  our  people.  It  is  fully  understood 
than  San  Francisco  represents  the  State  in 
matters  of  opinion,  but  it  is  not  so  well  known 
how  few  are  the  men  who  direct  the  popular 
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feeling  of  San  Francisco.  The  clamor  that 
the  Chinese  are  depressing  and  monopolizing 
many  of  the  prominent  industries  of  the 
State  comes  principally  from  a  few  manufac- 
turers and  capitalists  who,  by  a  short-sighted 
policy  of  the  past,  are  reaping  disadvantages 
in  the  present.  When  Chinese  labor  first 
offered  itself  it  was  seized  with  eagerness  by 
these  persona,  who  did  not  see  or  care  that 
underpaid  labor  would  ultimately  assert  its 
rights,  and  closed  their  eyes  to  the  considera- 
tion of  everything  but  the  immediate  and 
j&rge  returns  which  this  course  offered. 

44  Cheap  labor,"  as  applied  to  the  Chinese, 
is  only  a  relative  term.  A  skilled  workman 
receives  as  much  for  his  work  as  an  eastern 
mechanic  generally  does,  and  it  is  only  be- 
cause wages  are  as  a  rule  much  higher  in  Cal- 
ifornia than  in  the  New  England  and  Middle 
States,  that  the  Chinaman's  pay  seems  small 
by  comparison.  There  are  very  few  workmen 
in  the  East  who  would  not  think  the  China- 
man's pay  equal  to  their  necessities,  and  the 
sooner  Californians  can  forget  the  memory  of 
the  halcyon  days  of '49,  when  men  could  earn  a 
dollar  an  hour,  and  come  down  to  a  reason- 
able schedule  of  wages,  the  better  it  will  be 
for  manufacturers,  workmen  and  the  country 
at  large. 

To  this  result  the  Chinaman  has  contribu- 
ted, and  for  this,  if  for  no  other  reason,  he 
deserves  the  thanks  of  all  intelligent  persons. 
There  are,  however,  other  and  quite  as  sub- 
stantial reasons  why  he  should  receive  credit 
for  his  work  in  America.  It  is  a  fact  which 
figures  will  substantiate,  that  the  State  would 
not  have  enjoyed  half  its  wonderful  develop- 
ment during  the  last  thirty  years  had  the 
solemn,  almond-eyed  Celestial  remained  upon 
Ms  native  shores.  It  is  even  doubtful  whether 
that  greatest  railroading  feat  of  modern  times, 
the  Central  Pacific,  which  has  brought  mil- 
lions of  money  to  its  owners,  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  to  the  State,  would  have 
been  built  to-day,  had  not  the  Mongolian's 
cheap  labor  rendered  the  execution  of  the 
immense  project  feasible,  and  many  a  plan  of 
internal  improvement  and  progress  wa3 
thought  of  and  carried  out,  only  as  its  aid 
gave  it  possibilities.  When  mini  ig  held  out 
its  seductive  promises  of  sudden  and  easy 
wealth,  and  when  mining  corporations  gave 
to  labor  from  $3  to  $5  per  day,  the  immense 
agricultural  resources  of  the  State,  which  are 
really  its  greatest  and  most  stable  possession, 
would  have  been  almost  entirely  neglected, 
had  not  the  Chinaman  gladly  set  to  work  for 
his  pitiful  daily  stipend,  and  made  the  wilder- 
ness literally  "  to  blossom  like  the  rose." 
Even  now  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to 
raise  and  gather  the  immense  crops  of  grain, 
wine  and  fruit,  which  are  already  the  wonder 
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and  admiration  of  the  world,  did  not 
labor  offer  itself  so  freely. 

The  Chinaman's  habits  and  mode  of 
necessarily  render  him  unpopular  an 
nearly  all  classes.  The  politician  abhors 
because  he  is  a  non- voter  and  shows  no  d 
to  change  his  condition  in  that  respect ; 
tradesman  dislikes  him  because  he  in 
upon  importing  from  the  distant  land  o 
birth  the  clothing  and  necessaries  of  life  w 
his  barbarous  taste  prefers  to  American 
ducts ;  and  the  Crispins  and  labor-leag 
abuse  tim  because  he  will  work  for  wha 
can  get  and  is  faithful  to  the  obligation 
tered  into  with  his  employer.  But,  th 
all  these  classes  join  in  decrying  these  j 
liarities,  they  hold  out  little  or  no  encoui 
ment  to  him  to  make  any  change.  Th 
stoning  and  beating  Chinamen,  long  tin 
popular  recreation  among  young  "  hoodlu 
has  recently  grown  very  unpopular  thr< 
the  efforts  of  Police  Judge  Louderback 
has  won  golden  opinions  by  his  severe  t 
ment  of  culprits  of  this  class,  insult  anc 
civility  are  still  heaped  upon  them,  and 
are  constantly  made  to  feel  that  they 
social  Pariahs,  unworthy  to  breathe  the  i 
air  with  the  more  favored  Americans, 
not  strange,  then,  that  so  shrewd  and  obs 
ant  a  people  as  the  Chinese  are,  should 
askance  upon  such  indications  of  Chris 
progress  and  utterly  refuse  to  be  "  civiliz 
That  the  treatment  they  have  receive, 
our  shores  is  their  principal  reason  for  ret 
ing  all  their  old  customs  and  barbarisn 
plainly  shown  in  the  manifestoes  their  lea 
published  during  the  late  agitation,  in  w 
they  alluded,  with  great  force  and  pertine 
to  the  incongruous  appearance  displayed 
"  Christian  "  nation  countenancing  the  a 
and  deliberating  upon  the  bloodshed  o 
inoffensive  people,  whose  only  crime  cons 
in  striving  to  gather  for  themselves  a 
wealth  in  a  land  to  which  the  whole  yi 
had  come.  There  was  nothing  prod 
during  the  whole  agitation  at  all  compai 
with  these  documents,  and  I  for  one  f 
sudden  appreciation  of  the  worth  of  a  pe 
which  could  discuss  such  an  imminent  < 
tion  with  so  much  intelligence  and  discre 
That  the  Chinese  appreciate  and  res} 
to  kindnesses,  and  that  they  are  easily  w< 
better  things,  have  been  abundantly  si 
during  the  la3t  few  years  by  the  efforts  oi 
Christian  missions  and  Sunday  Schools  w 
have  been  established  and  maintained  an 
them.  The  experiment  was  made  with  { 
misgivings  at  first,  but  the  results  have 
erally  greatly  encouraged  the  workers, 
pupils — mostly  boys  from  eight  to  eigt 
years  of  age — at  first  attended  these  mil 
schools  from  curiosity  and  for  the  purpoi 
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iniDg  a  knowledge  of  English  speaking 
writing,  for  which  they  have  a  strong 
e;  but  finally  indications  of  a  higher 
ve  were  frequently  manifested.    One  of 
nost  difficult  things  which  teachers  had 
sntend  against  was  their  idea  of  Deity, 
to  make  them  feel  that  awe  and  rever- 
;  for  it  that  Christians  experience,  was 
inigh  a  hopeless  task.    The  levity  with 
h  he  regards  his  own  divinities  has  gen- 
y  proved  in  the  end  a  benefit  to  them, 
ing  no  confidence  in  them,  it  has  been  an 
matter,  when  once  he  is  convinced  of  his 
;,  to  induce  him  to  embrace  the  more 
Fying  religion  of  the  white  man. 
is  undeniable  that  conversions  among 
>  people  have  been  few,  but  they  have 
st  invariably  been  sincere,  and,  as  com- 
I  with  the  rest  of  the  heathen  world, 
3tian  work  among  them  has  been  pecu- 
f  encouraged.    It  is  difficult  to  estimate 
;ood  that  may  result  from  a  single  con- 
on.     Nearly  every  Chinaman  in  the 
i  intends,  at  some  time  or  other,  to  return 
!e  Flowery  Kingdom  and  to  settle  down 
sy  retirement  and  the  enjoyment  of  the 
\  sum  which  is  to  him  a  fortune.  Every 
'ning  wanderer  who  has  crossed  the  vast 
lie  and  lived  in  the  land  of  gold,  is  a 
of  much  consequence  among  his  people, 
nes  an  authority  in  his  native  village 
|.  American  affairs,  and  is  listened  to  as  an 
e  and  one  who  has  seen  the  world.  What 
must  be  his  power  for  good,  if  he  has 
aced  the  teachings  of  Christianity,  and 
ed  with  the  disposition  to  bring  its  light 
e  benighted  beings  about  him  !    He  can 
jhere  the  white  man  dares  not  venture ; 
m  address  the  people  in  their  own  pecu- 
lialect,  and  can  win  from  them  at  once 
confidence  which  the  white  missionary, 
ver  kind  and  enthusiastic,  might  solicit 
jn  for  years. 

A  REMINISCENCE  OF  SLAVERY. 

ie  attachment  of  many  of  the  emanci- 
1  slaves  for  their  former  owners  is  a  sub- 
1(  )f  frequent  comment  here,  and  a  police 
'fter  gives  the  following  example:  An 
e  /hite  woman  was  arraigned  on  Wednes- 
SI  morning  for  drunkenness,  found  guilty 
?f  lentenced  to  seven  days  in  the  work- 
I  k   She  sat  down  in  a  corner  of  the  dock, 

0  soon  afterward,  the  court  having  ad- 
!  ed,  an  old  colored  man  came  in,  bring- 
"  pitcher  of  coffee  and  a  plate  of  provis- 

1  and  approaching  the  marshal  he  askeJ, 
8   agitated  voice : 

j  $oss,  is  yer  got  an  old  white  lady  in  dar 
I  id  Riley  ?" 

al  me  one  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  the 
15  lan's  face  brightened  up  at  once.  Turn- 


ing to  a  number  of  gentlemen  who  were 
standing  near,  he  said  : 

"  Gemmen.  I  heered  this  mornin'  dat  de- 
perlice  had  'rested  my  old  missis,  and  I  cum 
here  to  see  her  and  dey  wouldn't  lemme  in. 
Dat  old  lady,  gemmen,  was  a  rich  woman 
onst,  and  I  was  her  servant.  She  raised  me 
from  a  small  chile,  and  when  I  heered  of  de 
trouble  she  was  in  I  felt  jest  like  crying  ; 
and  when  I  cum  here,  and  dey  would'nt  let 
me  see  her,  sez  I,  I  sez,  she  ain't  had  nuflin' 
to  eat,  and  I  took  all  de  money  I  had  in  <?e 
world  and  fetched  it  to  her." 

He  then  advanced  toward  the  dock,  calling 
her  by  name,  and  when  she  appeared,  laid 
"  Ole  missis,  here's  suthin'  I  done  broiiL, 
for  yer  to  eat.    You  was  kind  to  me  onst,  yer 
was,  and  Ise  gwine  to  help  dem  as  was  good 
to  me." 

The  old  woman  burst  into  tears  as  she 
accepted  the  bounty  of  her  former  slave,  aL<: 
subsequently  shesigned  the  temperance  ph  i 

—  Washington  cor.  Boston  Journal. 

From  the  Liberal  Christian. 
SOME  THOUGHTS  ON  THE  PRESENT  DISTi: 

The  present  general  stagnation  of  ent»  r 
prise,  business  confidence  and  activity  in  all 
the  civilized  world,  is  almost  a  new  phenom- 
enon ;  at  any  rate,  it  is  new  to  this  genera- 
tion. We  had  in  1857  and  in  1837  seasons 
of  great  business  depression  in  our  own  coun- 
try, but  they  did  not  extend  in  any  marked 
way  to  the  other  great  nations.  Iudeed,  it 
has  been  up  to  this  date  a  prevailing  opinion 
that  the  troubles  and  misfortunes  of  one  na- 
tion were  offset  by  the  advantages  and  pros- 
perity of  another.  If  the  grain  crop  failed 
in  the  Eastern  fields,  it  was  just  so  much  gain 
to  our  Western  granary.  If  ships  cost  too 
much  to  build,  up  went  the  carrying  trade  of 
Great  Britain.  When  the  cotton  gins  of 
Lancaster  were  inactive  for  want  of  the  raw 
material,  then  our  New  England  mills  were 
reaping  their  harvest.  If  two  great  nations 
were  at  war,  all  the  neutrals  were  harvesting 
the  commerce  and  trade  they  could  not  mean- 
while carry  on.  If  business  declined  in  one 
region,  it  must  be  more  active  in  another, 
because  the  work  of  the  world  must  be  done, 
and  its  wants  must  be  met,  if  not  from  0O6 
source,  then  from  another.  Unhappily  there 
are  a  good  many  practical  failures  in  thin 
theory,  and  a  great  many  indefinite  factors 
in  the  equation. 

There  seems  to  be  no  fixed  standard  of 
human  wants,  no  measurable  and  constant 
sum  of  work  to  be  done,  or  of  products  that 
must  be  created  and  exchanged.  So  many  of 
the  articles  that  give  activity  to  trade  and 
commerce  are  luxuries  and  not  necessaries, 
that  a  decline  in  the  use  of  things  that  are 
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not  indispensable,  throws  a  large  class  of 
operatives  out  of  employment  and  paralyzes 
important  branches  of  commerce.  Even  tea 
and  coffee  are  not  necessaries  of  life,  much  less 
silk  goods.  The  decline  of  the  opium  or  the 
tobacco  trade,  fatal  as  it  would  prove  to  so 
much  capital,  would  be  a  glorious  proof  of 
the  emancipation  of  the  world  from  injurious 
luxuries,  and  the  failure  of  the  commerce  in 
alcohol  in  all  its  forms  would  create  great 
business  disasters,  with  immense  profit  to  the 
intellectual  and  moral  happiness  of  the 
world.  It  is  possible  that  the  standard  of 
external  luxury — we  do  not  say  comfort,  for 
comfort  often  flies  at  luxury's  approach- 
may  have  been  so  generally  heightened  all 
over  the  world,  by  the  extraordinary  stimulus 
of  modern  triumphs  in  machinery  and  loco- 
motion, that  the  taste  for  unnecessary  things 
has  become  stronger  than  the  actual  needs  of 
the  world  will  bear.  People  must  have  bread 
and  clothing,  fuel  and  shelter,  and  if  they 
are  led  by  custom  and  taste  to  expend  in  the 
ornamental  and  factitious  part  of  living  what 
is  required  to  meet  actual  wants,  they  will, 
of  course,  sooner  or  later,  exhaust  all  their 
reserves  and  come  to  actual  want.  That  an 
immense  demand  for  things  not  necessary  has 
existed  all  over  the  civilized  world  for  a  gen- 
eration past,  cannot  be  denied.  The  standard 
of  domestic  comfort  has  gone  up  to  the  point 
of  general  luxury.  Princes  did  not  have,  a 
hundred  years  ago,  many  of  the  things  now 
falsely  classed  among  the  necessaries  of  life 
by  people  in  middle-class  circumstances.  Can 
this  standard  be  maintained?  Luxurious 
classes  have  always  existed,  and  might  be 
sustained  by  some  special  sacrifices  exacted 
from  the  mass  of  hard-working  and  self  deny- 
ing people.  But  can  luxury  be  the  rule,  and 
be  kept  up  by  the  majority  of  people,  with- 
out tending  to  derange  and  destroy  the  con- 
ditions of  industry,  and  finally  of  prosperous 
trade  and  commerce  ?  What  is  the  effect  of 
tastes  refined  beyond  the  condition  in  which 
our  lot  has  fallen,  but  to  make  honest  daily 
labor  repulsive,  plain  food  unwelcome,  and 
simple  furniture  offensive?  Let  any  one  look 
at  the  carpets,  the  china  and  glassware,  the 
silver  plate,  the  clothing,  the  laces  and  rib- 
bons, the  mirrors  and  mantels,  the  finish  of 
tools,  the  triumphs  of  loom  and  press,  with 
which  our  great  Exposition  abounds,  and 
regard  them  as  the  measure  of  the  world's 
taste  for  comfort  and  luxury  at  this  date,  and 
then  reflect  that  while  it  is  triumphantly  go- 
ing on,  and  stimulating  more  activity  and  a 
finer  and  higher  standard  of  skill  and  luxury, 
there  is  a  great  cry  echoing  from  nation  to 
nation  of  depressed  trade,  diminished  com- 
merce, strikes  among  skilled  laborers,  and 
famine  among  the  poor,  and  ask  himself  how 


the  two  things  hang  together,  or  what  mu 
dependence  they  have  on  each  other. 

It  is  certainly  true,  in  this  country,  an 
is  becoming  true  in  many  others,  that 
standards  of  livkg  are  beyond  the  meai 
those  who  are  contagiously  stimulated  to 
deavors  to  keep  them  up,  and  continu 
higher  and  higher.  For  a  whole  general 
the  world  has  been  living  beyond  its  me 
and  the  currency  has  been  managed  in 
country  in  a  manner  to  conceal  the  dispa 
Paper  rags  and  credit  have  delayed  the  c 
in  a  most  dangerous  way,  and  when  it 
approached  shrieks  of  horror  have  arise 
postpone  the  day  of  doom,  the  return 
solid  basis  of  specie — our  only  salvatioi 
it  is,  let  the  temporary  ruin,  or  crash  att 
ing  it,  be  what  it  will.  For  only  whe: 
are  all  compelled  to  know  j  ust  what  we 
got  that  will  pay  debts,  shall  we  begi 
cease  from  making  debts  that  must  be  ] 
and  not  merely  postponed.  And  ther 
shall  begin  to  discriminate  with  ease  bet 
what  we  must  have  and  what  we  sh 
merely  like  to  have — between  what  is  n 
sary  and  what  is  agreeable.  When  that 
comes  we  shall  again  find  our  people  r< 
making  savings;  and  savings  are  the 
common  method  we  have,  as  a  peopl 
accumulating  capital.  The  few  people 
troubled  in  their  business  or  their  pr:: 
affairs,  at  this  time,  throughout  the  coui 
are  the  people  long  and  persistently  a 
tomed  to  live  well  within  their  income, 
to  trade  only  within  their  capital.  The 
is  a  very  small  one,  but  it  exists ;  and 
only  by  increasing  its  numbers  that  we 
rally  from  our  present  distress. 

The  world  is  Jiving  too  fast,  indulgin 
many  extravagant  tastes,  saving  not! 
using  up  its  old  savings,  and  is  now  as 
end  of  its  purse,    Meanwhile  the  man 
turers  are  trying  to  stimulate  its  exha ; 
powers  by  new  artifices — finer  patterns,  1 
somer  fashions,  more  elegant  carriages 
pets  and  candelabra.    It  is  all  in  vain 
half  generation  may  go  on  spending  th 
tune  inherited  from  saving  progenitors, 
ing  poverty  to  its  heirs,  upon  the  pr 
ruinous  fashion.    But  it  is  only  the  p 
who  possess  inherited  property  or  credit 
can  much  longer  do  this.    The  great  m; 
people  accustomed  to  luxury  have  g 
learn  to  be  contented  with  mere  cor 
There  is  to  be  for  a  long  time,  in  our 
ment,  no  recovery  from  the  exhaustion  t 
over-living  has  caused.    .       .    H.  W. 

There  is  a  still,  small  rain  from  h 
that  has  more  to  do  with  the  blessedne' 
nature,  and  of  human  nature,  than  then| 
iest  earthquake  or  the  loveliest  rainbow1 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

1876. 

at  year!  how  shall  we  fit  thee  for  thy  grave? 

rhat  further  honors  can  we  pay  to  thee, 

rho  every  day,  in  song  and  minstrelsy 

\  loud  orations  at  the  cannon's  mouth 

e  given  thee  homage,  East  and  North  and  South, 

.  the  far  West  whose  purple  mountains  lie 

w-capped,  sun-tinged  against  th'  eternal  sky, 

e  joined  their  hands,  and  raised  one  joyous  shout, 

.le  in  their  monuments  of  industry 

y  welcome  every  Nation  'neath  the  sun, 

bring  their  best,  and  proud  or  envious,  see, 

it  Freedom  and  a  hundred  years  have  done? 

y  came,  they  shared  our  glory  and  they  left, 
heir  friendly  feelings  ripened  into  love, 
hey  taught  us  lessons  that  the  years  should  prove 
(priceless  value.    What  indeed  are  we 

children  in  the  world's  great  history? 

holding  in  our  conscious  strength  sublime 
1  grandest  possibilities  of  Time, 
!rn  of  our  small  conceits  we  stand  in  tears, 
I.  tender  memories  linked  with  every  clime 
(de  thy  bier  thou  fairest  of  the  years, 
plving  with  a  glad  unfettered  will, 
nake  the  coming  century  grander  still. 
\welfth  mo.,  1876.  Anne  F.  Bradley. 


THE  TWO  MYSTERIES. 

the  middle  of  the  room,  in  its  white  coffin,  lay  the  dead 
61,  a  nephew  of  the  poet.   Near  it,  in  a  great  chair,  sat 

I  Whitman,  surrounded  by  little  ones,  and  holding  a 
'(Bra!  little  girl  on  his  lap.  The  child  looked  curiously 
|je  spectacle  of  death,  and  then  inquiringly  into  the  old 

s  face.  "  You  don't  know  what  it  is,  do  you,  my  dear  ?'' 
!  he,  adding,  "  We  don't  ei  her." 
i  know  not  what  it  is,  dear,  this  sleep  so  deep 
1  [    and  still  ; 

I  folded  hands,  the  awful  calm,  the  cheek  so  pale 
and  chill ; 

1  lids  that  will  not  lift  again,  though  we  may  call 
1     and  call ; 

I  strange,  white  solitude  of  peace  that  settles 
l|    over  all. 

know  not  what  it  means,  dear,  this  desolate 
!j     heart-pain  ; 

U  dread  to  take  our  daily  way,  and  walk  in  it 
i      again ; 

l  know  not  to  what  other  sphere  the  loved  who 
,    leave  us  go, 

j  why  we're  left  to  wonder  still ;  nor  why  we  do 
^    not  know. 

'I  this  we  know:  Our  loved  and  dead,  if  they 

should  come  this  day — 
l(  uld  come  and  ask  us,  "  What  is  life  ?"  not  one  of 

us  could  say. 
ri  is  a  mystery  as  deep  as  ever  death  can  be ; 
jl  oh,  how  sweet  it  is  to  us,  this  life  we  live  and 

see ! 

i!in  might  they  say — these  vanished  ones— and 
j|      blessed  ia  the  thought ! 

\ )  death  is  sweet  to  us,  beloved  !  though  we  may 

tell  ye  naught ; 
'•  may  not  tell  it  to  the  quick— this  mystery  of 
"     death — 

J  may  not  tell  us,  if  ye  would,  the  mystery  of 
breath." 

i  child  who  enters  life  comes  not  with  knowledge 
* 1     or  intent : 

®\  hose  who  enter  death  must  go  as  little  children 
•  sent. 


Nothing  is  known.    But  I  believe  that  God  is  over- 
head ; 

And  as  life  is  to  the  living,  bo  death  is  to  the  dead. 

[Mary  Mapes  Dodge,  in  Scribner.] 

THL  WORLD'S  HIGHEST  BUILDINGS. 

The  dome  of  St.  Peter's  is  452  feet  above 
ground.  Strasburg,  the  highest  cathedral  in 
all  France,  reaches,  with  its  celebrated  clock 
tower,  465  feet;  Amiens,  439  feet;  Chartre, 
399  feet.  Notre  Dame,  at  Paris,  has  only 
222  feet.  The  Paris  Pantheon,  considered 
one  of  the  boldest  edifices,  does  not  exceed 
308  feet,  the  cross  included.  On  another  side 
the  highest  pyramid,  that  of  Cheops,  meas- 
ures 478  feet  according  to  some  travelers, 
465  feet  according  to  others,  and  this  latter 
calculation  is  the  one  generally  adopted — a 
height  which  no  known  human  construction 
has  hitherto  exceeded.  The  pyramid  of 
Chephrem  has  436  feet ;  that  of  Mycorenus, 
177  feet.  Among  more  modern  edifices,  the 
dome  of  St.  Paul's,  London,  has  360  feet ; 
that  of  Milan,  375  feet ;  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
of  Brussels,  352  feet;  the  Square  Tower  of 
Ansinelli,  Italy,  251  feet ;  the  dome  of  the 
Invalides,  Paris,  344  feet ;  St.  Sophia,  at 
Constantinople,  only  rises  to  100  feet ;  the 
Leaning  Tower  of  Pi^a  to  187  feet ;  the  Arc 
de  Triomphe,  Paris,  to  144  feet;  the  Pan- 
theon of  Agrippa  to  141  feet;  the  OL».-erva- 
tory  of  Paris  to  88  feet.  The  dome  of  the 
Capitol  at  Washington,  including  its  statue, 
reaches  307  feet  in  height;  Trinity  Church 
steeple  being  284  feet.  From  these  figures, 
which  are  given  in  round  numbers,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  spire  of  Rouen,  which  has  a 
height  of  492  feet,  is  the  most  elevated  mon- 
ument in  the  world. — Press. 


A  letter  writer  of  the  Cincinnati  Com- 
mercial records  a  beautiful  and  graceful  act 
of  John  Ruskin,  which  gives  expression  to 
his  feelings  of  filial  love :  u  A  little  way 
from  Croydon,  near  London,  there  has  long 
been  a  dirty,  marshy  little  pond,  which  is 
now  an  exquisite  clear  spring  of  running 
water.  John  Ruskin  has  expended  £500  in 
making  this  spring,  which  is  not  far  from  the 
home  of  his  childhood,  and  surrounding  it 
with  trees  and  flowers,  has  named  it  after  his 
mother,  1  Margaret's  Well.'  On  the  neat 
tablet  over  it  are  inscribed  the  following 
words:  'In  obedience  to  the  Giver  of  Life, 
of  brooks  and  fruits  that  feed  it,  and  of  the 
peace  that  ends  it,  may  this  well  be  kept 
sacred  for  the  service  of  men,  flocks  and 
flowers,  and  by  kindness  be  called  "  Mar- 
garet's Well.'"" 

Bad  habits  are  thistles  of  the  heart,  and 
every  indulgence  of  them  is  a  seed  from 
which  will  spring  a  new  crop  of  weeds. 
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NOTICES. 

Burlington  First-day  School  Union  will  meet  in 
the  Friends'  Meeting-house,  Mount  Holly,  on  Sev- 
enth-day, First  month  6th,  1877,  at  10  o'clock  A.  M. 
All  interested  are  invited  to  attend. 

Mary  J.  Garwood,  \  n  , 
William  Walton,  f  LLerK8' 


Haddocfield  First-day  School  Union  will  meet  in 
Friends'  Meeting-house,  Market  between  7th  and 
8th  streets,  Camden,  on  Seventh-day,  30th  of 
Twelfth  month,  at  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Emmor  Koberts,  Clerk. 


PHILADELPHIA  FIRST-DAY  SCHOOL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Executive  Committee  will  meet  at  Camden, 
N.  J.,  Meeting-house,  on  Seventh-day,  Twelfth  mo. 
30th,  at  10  o'clock  A.M.  Full  attendance  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Executive  Committee  and  Co-operative 
Visiting  Committee  is  requested. 

James  Gaskill,  Clerk. 


HOME  FOR  AGED  AND  INFIRM  COLORED  PERSONS,  BEL- 
MONT AND  GIRARD  AVENUES. 

The  Managers  have  appointed  Seventh-day, 
Twelfth  month  30th,  as  donation-day,  and  invite 
contributions,  either  in  money  or  goods,  which  may 
be  sent  to  the  Home  or  left  with  the  Treasurer, 
Israel  H.  Johnson,  807  Spruce  street;  or  the  Presi- 
dent, Dillwyn  Parrish,  1017  Cherry  street;  Vice 
President  Wm.  Still,  244  S.  12th  street;  Secretary 
George  W.  Hancock,  40th  and  Lancaster  avenue ; 
Sarah  Pennock,  807  Franklin  street ;  Sarah  Lewis, 
315  Marshall  street ;  Henry  M.  Laing,  30  N.  Third 
street;  Elizabeth  M.  Cooper,  l733  Filbert  street,  or 
other  Managers. 

Social  gathering  at  Race  Street  Library  Room 
on  Second-day,  25th  inst.    All  are  invited. 


ITEMS. 

The  Spanish  Congress  has  passed  a  law  enforcing 
compulsory  education. 

The  serious  dispute  between  the  British  govern- 
ment and  that  of  Perkin  appears  to  have  been 


finally  settled  by  the  convention  arranged  at  Che 
between  Sir  Thomas  Wade  and  the  great  Chin 
mandarin  Li  Hung-chang. 

It  is  reported  that  there  is  to  be  a  fresh  emig 
tion  from  Russia  of  Mennonites,  50,000  of  wh 
desire  to  settle  either  in  Brazil  or  the  United  Sta1 
Six  delegates  have  gone  to  inspect  lands  offei 
them  by  the  Brazilian  government. 

President  Lerdo  and  his  cabinet  have  been  c$ 
tured  near  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  General  Escobe 
the  Secretary  of  War,  and  several  others,  were  sh 
The  cities  of  Monterey  and  Saltillo  have  declared 
favor  of  Inglesias,  and  surrendered  without  fighti 

The  Nation  states  that  the  famous  French  pi 
Jishing  house  of  Finnan  Dicot,  which  dates  b| 
into  the  seventeenth  century,  has  had  its  collect 
of  Greek  classics  set-up  entirely  by  female  comp 
itors,  of  whom  it  employs  two  hundred  and  fifty 

There  have  been  received  nearly  2,200  appli 
tions   for  space  in  the  permanent  exhibition 
Philadelphia,  more  than  the  building  can  accq 
modate.    The  Turkish  exhibitors  intend  to  hav 
much  finer  display  of  goods  than  before.  Of 
hardware  exhibitors  nearly  all  will  remain  in 
American  department,  and  several  in  the  forei 
The   Book   Trade   Association  have  applied 
10,000  square  feet,  Cornari  2,500  for  the  displaj 
statuary  and  paintings,  and  the  Trenton  Potte 
for  6,000. 

Tee  London  Daily  News  prints  the  following 
official  form  : 

"  We  understand  that  her  Majesty's  governm* 
after  discussion  with  the  United  Sfates  Minister, 
accepted  the  American  interpretation  of  the  exv 
dition  treaty.    It  is  hoped  that  now  the  Ameri 
interpretation  of  the  treaty  has  been  admitted, 
United  States  will  be  willing  to  enter  into  a 
treaty,  enlarging  the  scope  of  extradition." 

The  Daily  News  gives  the  following  as  the  inl 
pretation  accepted  by  England  :  «'  That  a  prise 
surrendered  for  cfne  offence  may,  after  fair  trial 
that  offence,  be  at  once  rearrested  in  the  countr; 
which  he  has  been  delivered  up,  and  put  on 
trial  for  any  other  crime  for  which  he  would  be 
ble  to  extradition  under  the  treaty." 


REVIEW  OF  THE  MARKETS  for  the  Week  ending  Twelfth  month  18th,  1876. 


STOCK  MARKET. 
Reported  by  Howard  W.  Lippincott, 
201  Walnut  place. 

Gold  107  @108 

U.  S.  6s  '81  r  ,  113#@ 

U.  S.  6s  81  c  H6M@ 

U  S.  5— 20s  r  of  '65  109^® 

U.  S.  5— 20s  c  '65  1^9^® 

U.  S.  5—20s  c  n  '65  H2%@ 

U.  P.  5— 20s  r  n  '65  109%® 

Tj.  8.  5— 20s  r  *67  

U.  S.  os  '81  r  1HJ^@ 

U.  S.  5s  '81  c  111^® 

U.  S.  4*s  r  '91  108%® 

State  6s  2d  series  107  ®107% 

State  6s  3d  series  116  @116 

City  6s  new  109%@1I2^ 

City  6s  old  105  <o>105 

Camden  and  Amboy  6s  89. ..102  @102 
Camden  &  Amboy  m  6s  %'d...\m%@'W/i 

Philadelphia  and  Erie  7s  95%®  96 

Readin g  Railroad  6s  '49— '80. .102%®  103% 
Philadelphia  and  Erie  6s....  102  <ai03 

West  Jersey  Railroad  7s  109|4«109V£ 

Pennsylvania  Railroad          45%®  48% 

Reading  Railroad...   18%®  20% 

United  Railroads  of  N.  J....138%®138% 
North  Pennsysvania  R.  R...  48^2® 

Minehill  Railroad   47%®  48 

Central  Transportation         39%®  40 

Insurance  Co.  N.  A  WA@  U% 


PRODUCE  MARKET— WHOLESALE 
Reported  by  J.  H.  Roberts  &  Bros., 

Commission  Merchants,  248  No. 

Delaware  avenue. 
Subject  to  Mai  ket  fluctuations. 
Butter— Choice  grades  scarce. 

Best  Penna.  rolls   24®  2C 

"       "      prints   35®  4C 

Eggs— Fresh,  per  doz   30(tf> 

Western,  extra   27® 

Poultry — C  h  i  c  k  e  n  s,  dry- 
picked  and  fat, 
per  lb   12® 

Turkeys,  per  lb   12® 

Ducks,         "    io® 

Dressed  Hogs,   "   , 

Lard,  ~  "   

Potatoes,  white,  per  bbl.... 

Sweet  "  .... 

Apples,  choice,  " 
Wheat,  Pa  &  Del.,  per  bu. 
Corn,  white,  new, 

Yellow,  "  .... 
Oats,  «  .... 
Hay,  Timothy,  per  ton  16  00@17  00 

Mixed,  "   13  00@14  00 

Straw,  rye,  "    14  00@16  00 

At  retail,  print  butter  brings  40  to  65 
cents,  according  to  quality;  eggs,  35  to 
45  cents  per  dozen ;  dressed  poultry,  13 
to  18  cents  per  pound. 
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13 
14 
14 
7®  9 
11®  H% 
3  00®  3  75 
2  25®  4  00 
1  50®  1  75 
1  30®  1  42 
5z® 

55®  60 
40 


The  great  railroad  freight  contest? 
been  amicably  settled  by  compronil 
on  the  basis  of  mileage,  for  fre^ 
rates.  The  settlement  attained  pen 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  to  rr 
through  freight  charges  proportic 
to  the  distance  carried,  gaining  thei' 
an  advantage  for  Philadelphia  on 
schedules. 

Seven  cases  of  silkworms'  eggs,  w< 
it  is  said,  $3,000,000,  passed  thro 
Omaha  on  the  18th  inst. 

The  resumption  of  the  fast  m 
took  place  on  the  18th  inst.,  tti  e  piox 
train  of  the  mw  system  leaving 
York  at  half-past  four  o'clock  A.  M. 
arriving  in  Washington  at  1  P.  M., 
duction  of  three  hours  and  fifteen  1 
utes  on  the  old  time.  The  new  sys 
is  intended  to  ultimately  bring 
whole  East  and  South  into  closer 
nection. 

The  Committee  of  the  Board 
Trade  rn  Foreign  and  Coastwise  C 
merce  ha.«,  for  the  five  years  last  ■ 
given  special  attention  to  the  impf 
ment  of  the  De  aware  river  and 
lor  the  purposes  of  navigation. 
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BALTIMORE  YEARLY  MEETINGc 

1  We  regret  not  to  have  received  sooner  the 
extracts  from  the  Minutes  of  Baltimore 
"early  Meeting,  but,  even  at  this  late  day, 
i|  publish  the  report  of  the  Joint  Committee 
jl  Education  and  of  the  Standing  Commit- 
rj  e  upon  the  Indian  Concern. 
-11  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting  : 

Baltimore,  11th  mo.  1st,  1876. 
B|The  Committee  on  Education,  having  been 

indful  of  the  trust  imposed  upon  them, 
'tve  held  several  conferences  of  as  many 
|  embers  as  could  be  convened,  and  have  con- 
liicted  considerable  correspondence.  They 
Jfer  this  account  of  their  proceedings : 
io  Before  the  close  of  last  Yearly  Meeting, 
J.ey  met  for  organization   preparatory  to 

itering  upon  the  work,  and  for  interchange 
w"  views.  Eli  M.  Lamb  was  appointed  Clerk, 
01  id  was  instructed  to  open  correspondence 

ith  other  members  of  the  committee,  which 
Jj  did  through  the  medium  of  a  circular  let- 
Jr.  After  stating  the  object  of  the  appoint- 
ment, as  given  in  minutes  of  the  Yearly 
'J'eeting,  it  continues: 

i  The  Committee  were  of  the  opinion  that,  to 
'"'-tisfactorily  consummate  the  work,  it  would 

3  well  for  the  members  from  each  Monthly 
Meeting  to  confer  together,  and  at  once  en- 
'Fiavor  to  ascertain  any  views  and  informa- 
fon  that  will  enable  them  each  to  report 

illy  to  the  Third  month  Meeting. 
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The  following  are  some  of  the  points  upon 
which  it  is  especially  desirable  that  the  meet- 
ing be  informed,  viz. : 

How  many  children  of  an  age  to  attend 
school  are  members  of  your  Monthly  Meet- 
ing? 

How  many  of  them  are  attending  school  ? 

How  many  of  them  are  attending  schools 
under  the  care  of  teachers  in  membership 
with  us? 

Have  you- a  Monthly  Meeting  school  ? 

Is  there  a  desire  for  a  Monthly  Meeting 
school  in  your  midst?  If  there  is,  what 
means  are  proposed  for  establishing  one? 

Answers  to  these  questions,  together  with 
any  suggestions  calculated  to  advance  this 
interesting  concern,  are  respectfully  solicited. 

It  is  also  desirable  to  know  if  there  be  any 
of  your  members  proposing  to  engage  in  the 
profession  of  teacher,  who  are  calculated  to 
become  useful  ones ;  and  whether  any  such 
need  assistance  to  accomplish  their  object. 

It  is  especially  desirable  to  have  our  chil- 
dren under  the  care  of  such  only  as  may  be 
well  fitted  to  induce  pupils  to  use,  to  the  beat 
advantage,  opportunities  that  may  be  afforded 

them.  , 
It  is  proposod  to  keep,  at  some  central 
point,  where  information  may  be  readily  ob- 
tained, an  abstract  of  qualifications,  wishes, 
&c ,  of  such  teachers  as  may  be  from  time  to 
time  open  to  engagements.    Through  this 
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agency  teachers  may  be  found,  or  may  find, 

positions. 

To  this  circular  responses  came  from  every 
Monthly  Meeting  except  one,  and  showed 
that  in  Third  month  last  635  members  were 
of  suitable  age  to  attend  school,  315  did 
attend  school,  192  of  whom  were  under  the 
tuition  of  Friends.  All  neighborhoods  de- 
sired the  establishment  of  Monthly  Meeting 
schools,  or  schools  under  the  care  of  Friends. 
On  this  point  there  was  unanimity,  but  seve- 
ral reports  say  they  have  but  little  hope  of 
establishing  Friends'  schools,  owing  to  their 
widely  separated  condition.  Some  report  all 
their  children  under  outside  influences,  but 
others  show  the  Public  or  Trustee  schools  are 
influenced  by  Friends  who  are  on  the  Boards 
of  Direction.  Three  Monthly  Meeting  schools 
existed  within  our  borders  last  spring. 

Since  that  time  another  canvass  of  society 
shows  that  in 


Baltimore  Monthly  Meeting- 
Gunpowder  do. 
Little  Falls  do. 
Sandy  Spring  do. 
Pipe  Creek  do. 
Monallen  do. 
Hopewell  do. 
Fairfax  do. 
-Goose  Creek  do. 
Alexandria  do. 
Nottingham  do. 
little  Britain  do. 
IDeer  Creek  do. 
Dunnings  Creek  do. 
Centre  do. 
West  Branch  do. 

Baltimore  Quarterly  Meeting 

"Warrington  do. 

Fairfax  do. 

Nottingham  do. 

Centre  do. 

Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting  
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In  addition  to  the  above,  many  of  our 
children  attend  Public  schools  taught  by 
Friends. 

We  extract  from  reports  received,  to  show 
the  conditions  and  wants  of  various  neigh- 
borhoods. 

The  report  from  Nottingham  mentions  that 
a  flourishing  school,  under  care  of  Friends, 
at  Rising  Sun,  is  taught,  not  by  a  member, 
but  by  a  Friendly  disposed  person,  and  has 
enrolled  at  this  time  over  fifty  pupils,  of 
whom  about  one  fifth  are  members  or  children 
of  members.  There,  as  at  Hopewell,  and 
many  other  meetings,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
Friends  are  so  widily  separated,  it  is  not  yet 


an 


found  to  be  possible  to  establish  a  school  th 
can  be  accessible  to  all.  Another  repo 
mentions  that  a  Preparative  Meeting  scho 
for  four  months  of  last  year  was  taught  \ 
one  of  our  members,  and  that  it  is  hoped  th 
at  the  close  of  the  Public  school  term  th 
arrangement  may  again  be  made,  with  tl 
aid  of  the  Educational  fund  of  the  Year 
Meeting. 

At  Pipe  Creek,  too,  though  there  is  i 
Monthly  Meeting  school,  there  has  bet 
erected  a  school  building,  which  has  bet 
paid  for  by  individual  members  of  societ; 
The  school  therein  is  taught  by  a  membe 
and  is  under  .care  and  control  of  our  met 
bership.  Such  schools  are  to  all  intents  ac 
purposes  Meeting  schools. 

At  Waterford  this  report  says  there 
much  dissatisfaction  felt  and  expressed  b 
members  with  our  Public  schools,  and  if  m 
could  succeed  in  establishing  a  school  of  hig 
grade,  where  a  good  moral  influence  is  con 
bined  with  thorough  discipline  and  liber* 
educational  facilities,  we  have  no  doubt 
would  be  well  patronized  by  Friends 
others. 

Dunnings  Creek  reports  that  during  a  ten 
of  ten  weeks,  since  harvest,  under  the  care  c 
the  Monthly  Meeting,  a  consistent  Frieni 
had  taught  a  school  there,  in  the  Pubb 
school  house.  A  lot  has  been  purchased  fc 
the  purpose  of  building  a  school  house,  bu 
no  funds  have  been  collected  for  paying  fo 
the  latter.  Thejy  have  no  select  school 
winter  time,  when  most  of  their  childre 
attend  the  Public  schools. 

With  the  report  from  Deer  Creek  it 
remarked  that  suitable  charts,  maps,  globe 
&c,  are  greatly  needed,  but  cannot  be  ot 
tained  for  lack  of  means. 

Gunpowder  reports  that  quite  a  promisin 
and  very  satisfactory  school  has  been  estaH 
lished  there. 

After  Yearly  Meeting,  last  year,  membei 
of  your  committee  from  Gunpowder  intrc 
duced  the  subject  in  that  meeting, 
Monthly  Meeting  Committee  on  Educatio 
was  appointed.  Thus  the  attending  to  thi 
matter  became  the  business  of  a  few  who  pe 
sisted  in  their  efforts  until,  in  a  few  months 
a  school  was  established.  It  has  been  in  sue 
cessful  operation  ever  since. 

In  many  other  neighborhoods  new  life  h 
been  inspired  into  the  subject,  and  the  thought 
of  our  members  turned  to  the  importance 
affording  a  guarded  education  to  our  youth 
by  keeping  the  matter  open  in  our  Prepara 
tive  and  Monthly  Meetings. 

Friends'  Elementary  and  High  School  1 
Baltimore  has  now  in  attendance  fifty  (50 
members,  including  those  of  whom  one  pa 
rent  is  a  member.    All  of  these  belong 
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'kltimore  Monthly  Meeting.  Nine  of  the 
"sachers  are  members  of  this  Yearly  Meeting, 
?'nd  one  a  member  of  Philadelphia  Yearly 
'leeting.  The  German,  French  and  Scien- 
tific Departments  of  the  institution  are  not 
et  supplied  with  teachers  who  are  in  mem- 
ership  with  us.  In  all  cases,  when  it  is  pos- 
ible,  members  are  appointed  to  vacancies  in 
tie  Corps  of  Instruction ;  the  experience  of 
\e  Principal  plainly  pointing  to  the  fact 
bat  much  advantage  is  gained  by  pursuing 
bis  course.  We  think  that  much  of  the  suc- 
cess of  this  institution  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
luch  advantage  is  gained  by  pursuing  this 
ourse.  We  think  that  much  of  the  success 
f  this  institution  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
;nown  as  a  Friends'  school.  While  the  com- 
mnity  may  not  much  spmpathize  with  us  on 
ome  points,  we  think  that  we  are  accredited 
rith  being  a  substantial  people,  worthy  of 
onfidence,  and  that  with  us  their  children 
Ire  safe. 

At  Swarthmore  are  three  members  of  our 
Tearly  Meeting  as  teachers,  and  eight  as  stu- 
ents. 

I  Your  committee  in  its  work  has  held  stead- 
ily in  view  the  hope  of  seeing  in  our  Society 
system  of  schools,  beginning  at  the  lowest 
rimary  schools,  and  going  through  the  vari- 
us  grades  to  the  highest,  Swarthmore  being 
be  head,  with  one  uniform  course  of  instruc- 
ion,  text-books,  &c,  so  that  the  necessary 
emoval  from  one  to  another  will  not  retard 
he  progress  nor  inconvenience  any  who  may 
%  interested. 

We  think  some  good  has  been  accom- 
ilished  during  the  year,  in  that  the  wants, 
weakness  and  powers  of  society  have  been 
anvassed.  Some  schools  have  been  estab- 
ished,  and  some  plans  laid  for  the  further 
Ifaore  vigorous  and  more  systematic  prosecu- 
ion  of.  the  work. 

Signed,  by  direction  and  on  behalf  of  the 
Committee,  Deborah  Hoopes, 

Ann  B.  Branson, 
Isaiah  Lightner, 
David  W.  Branson. 
The  Standing  Committee  upon  the  Indian 
Concern  made  the  following  report,  which 
vas  satisfactory  to  the  meeting.    The  com- 
nittee  was  continued  and  encouraged  to  em- 
>race  every  right  opening  that  may  present 
tself  to  benefit  this  injured  people. 

Baltimore,  10th  mo.  31,  1876. 
To  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting  : 

The  Standing  Committee  on  the  Indian 
Concern  report :  That  since  our  last  report 
-hat  portion  of  the  Pawnee  Tribe  remaining 
jfn  Nebraska  has  been  removed  to  the  Indian 
Territory,  to  the  home  that  had  been  selected 
?or  them  in  the  forks  of  the  Arkansas  and 
3imeron  rivers. 


Their  reservation  in  Nebraska  was  left  in 
charge  of  Jacob  Shotwell,  to  be  cultivated 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians. 

From  reports  received  we  are  informed 
that  they  are  farming  a  large  area  of  land, 
which  would  probably  have  been  much  in- 
creased if  the  loss  of  their  ponies,  and  sick- 
ness had  not  interfered  with  their  operations. 

In  the  Convention  held  in  Philadelphia  in 
the  Fifth  month  last,  information  was  re- 
ceived that  the  acting  Commissioner  of  In- 
dian Affairs,  by  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  had  transferred  the  Pawnee 
Agency  to  the  Central  Superintendency,  and 
that  Agent  Burgess  was  instructed  to  report 
to  Superintendent  Nicholson.  It  was  there- 
fore unitedly  agreed  in  the  Convention  of 
Delegates,  that  our  responsibility  with  refer- 
ence to  this  tribe  of  Indians  shall  now  cease, 
and  the  Indian  Committee  of  Baltimore 
Yearly  Meeting,  who  have  had  the  Pawnees 
in  charge,  were  requested  to  so  advise  Agent 
Burgess  and  report  to  a  future  meeting  of 
Delegates. 

We  have  received  information  that  the  cor- 
respondence required  with  Dr.  Nicholson  and 
William  Burgess  was  promptly  attended  to, 
and  copies  of  the  minute  relating  to  the  sub- 
ject sent  to  both  of  them  on  the  12th  of  Sixth 
month,  1876. 

In  a  conference  held  the  27th  inst.  by  two 
members  of  our  committee  with  the  C  >mmiB* 
sioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  he  stated  that  the 
transfer  of  the  Pawnee  Agency  to  the  Central 
Superintendency  was  not  intended  by  the 
Department  to  withdraw  the  Pawnees  from 
the  care  of  our  Indian  Committee,  but  inas- 
much as  the  Northern  Superintendency  was 
about  to  be  discontinued,  it  was  deemed  ex- 
pedient that  Agent  Burgess  should  report  to 
the  Department  through  Superintendent 
Nicholson  in  relation  to  the  business  affairs 
of  the  Agency.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  (  >m* 
missioner  that  our  committee  should  continue 
its  care  of  these  Indians.  Aud  in  case  any 
appointments  of  agents  or  employees  should 
be  required,  he  will  expect  the  nominations 
to  be  made  by  us. 

A  report  recently  made  by  Superintendent 
Nicholson  to  the  Indian  Department  makes 
the  following  statement,  with  regard  to  the 
present  condition  of  the  Pawnee  Indians : 
"  The  Pawnees  have  at  last  been  gathered  to- 
gether upon  their  new  homes  west  of  the  Ar- 
kansas river,  and  those  who  are  familiar  with 
the  immediate  results  of  removing  Iudians 
will  not  expect  many  evidences  oi  progress 
beyond  the  satisfaction  which  they  exhibit 
with  their  location  and  the  resolution  with 
which  they  have  undertaken,  with  small 
means,  to  establish  themselves  in  it.  No  pro- 
vision whatever  having  been  made  by  Con- 
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gress  for  their  removal,  everything  had  to  be 
done  under  great  disadvantages.  The  recent 
act  providing  for  the  sale  of  their  lands  in 
Nebraska  and  advancing  funds  for  their  set- 
tlement, will  be  of  great  service  in  laying  a 
foundation  upon  which  it  is  hoped  their 
future  prosperity  will  be  secured.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  in  the  improvements  already  made 
upon  this  reservation  Indian  labor  has  been 
employed  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  has 
proved  very  serviceable.  This  Agency  was 
transferred  to  the  Central  Superintendency 
from  the  Northern  in  May  last. 

"  It  is  very  creditable  to  the  managers  of  the 
school  and  to  the  disposition  of  the  Indians, 
that  so  large  a  day  school  has  been  main- 
tained. It  is  very  seldom  that  a  daily  at- 
tendance of  100  Indian  children  is  secured, 
unless  there  are  arrangements  for  boarding 
them." 

Notwithstanding  the  transfer  of  the  Paw- 
nee Agency  to  the  Central  Superintendency, 
as  reported  by  Superintendent  Nicholson,  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  religious  Society 
with  which  he  is  connected  has  assumed  any 
control  over  that  tribe,  and  we  have  reliable 
information  that  he  wishes  the  Indian  Com- 
mittee of  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting  to  con- 
tinue its  care  over  them. 

Under  these  circumstances  we  deem  it  right 
to  bring  this  subject  before  the  Convention  of 
Delegates  from  the  seven  Yearly  Meetings, 
and  the  following  minute  was  adopted  in  re- 
lation thereto : 

"  The  subject  of  the  present  condition  of  the 
Pawnees  having  claimed  careful  attention,  it 
is  our  judgment  that  if  the  committee  of 
Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting  is  prepared  to  con- 
tinue the  care  of  them,  they  are  encouraged 
to  do  so  until  another  meeting  of  the  dele- 
gates, and  in  the  meantime  ascertain  upon 
what  conditions  it  can  be  satisfactorily  car- 
ried out." 

The  Treasurer  of  the  Indian  Fund  reports 
receipts  for  the  present  year,  $638.75,  which, 
with  the  balance  on  hand  from  last  year  of 
$623.84,  amounts  to  $1,262.59.  The  expen 
ditures  for  clothing  for  the  children  and  ex- 
penses of  committees,  etc.,  have  been  $550.32, 
leaving  a  balance  of  $712.27  now  in  our  hands. 

Samuel  M.  Janney, 
Benj.  Rush  Roberts, 
Richard  T.  Bentley, 
Chalkley  Gillingham. 


For  Friends1  Intelligencer. 
PROHIBITION. 

The  Society  of  Friends  as  a  religious  body 
was  very  early  brought  to  see  the  evils  re- 
ulting  from  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  as 
;  n  article  of  drink — in  fact,  the  first  sermon 


preached  by  George  Fox  was  a  reproof  ad- 
ministered  to  some  young  men  who  were  in- 
toxicated on  beer,  although  he  himself  was  a 
common  beer  drinker.  Thus  we  see  that 
George  Fox  had  at  that  early  day  a  testimony 
against  drunkenness,  but  had  not  arrived 
at  that  higher  experience  which  testifies 
against  that  which  produces  drunkenness.  In- 
toxicants at  that  day,  and  for  many  years 
afterwards,  were  thought  to  be  essential  to 
health,  and  even  to  life  itself,  so  much  so  that 
Monthly  Meetings  provided  them  for  poor 
Friends  in  harvest.  But  as  they  continued 
faithful  to  that  Light  which  makes  all  things 
manifest,  they  were  induced  to  leave  the  things 
which  were  behind  and  take  an  advanced 
step  in  regard  to  these  drinks.  Seeing  that  evil, 
and  evil  continually,  results  from  the  use  oi 
intoxicating  liquors  as  a  drink,  Friends  be- 
came the  first  prohibitionists,  and  prohibited 
their  members  from  selling  distilled  spirits  to 
the  Indians,  and  afterwards,  as  the  result  oi 
further  growth,  prohibited  their  sale  alto- 
gether within  the  limits  of  the  Society  oi 
Friends.  From  the  stand  point  of  to-day, 
however,  the  reasons  assigned  for  this  pro- 
hibition would  have  applied  as  forcibly  to 
the  buying  of  them  as  to  their  sale. 

All  the  legislation,  if  I  may  use  the  term, 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  has  heretofore  been 
prohibition  and  not  license,  and  may  we  con- 
tinue to  move  in;  this  direction  until  all  in- 
toxicants as  a  drink,  not  only  distilled,  but 
fermented,  shall  be  driven  from  our  borders, 
and  our  banner  shall  bear  in  legible  charac- 
ters, "  Total  abstinence  from  all  that  intoxi 
cates."  We  owe  this  to  ourselves  as  the 
pioneers  in  the  temperance  movement;  we 
owe  it  to  the  community  around  us,  blighted 
as  it  is  with  the  bitter  fruits  of  intemperance 
and,  above  all,  we  owe  it  to  the  good  Master 
whom  we  profess  to  follow,  who  spent  Hi* 
time  going  about  doing  good  to  the  low,  the 
poor  and  the  outcasts  of  earth. 

To-day,  as  a  Society,  we  believe  the  liquoi 
traffic  to  be  a  fruitful  source  of  misery  ancj 
crime  ;  that  physical,  mental  and  moral  ruirj 
follow  speedily  in  its  wake,  hence  we  art! 
advised,  in  the  language  of  Baltimore  Disci 
pline,  to  abstain  even  from  the  very  appear 
ance  of  evil  in  regard  to  the  unnecessary  use 
of  intoxicating  liquors  of  every  description. 

With  this  advice  solemnly  coming  to  u, 
from  our  Book  of  Discipline,  and  positiv< 
prohibition  of  the  sale  of  liquor  required  o 
our  own  members,  can  such  a  people,  witl 
such  a  history,  in  the  face  of  such  positiv< 
Society  action,  consistently  and  rightfully 
lend  their  moral  and  political  influence,  a 
citizens  of  the  State  or  nation,  to  the  per 
petuation  of  the  unrighteous  license  system  ! 
And  such  we  undoubtedly  do  when  we  cas 
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pur  suffrages,  as  citizens,  for  legislators  and 
rulers  who  are  not  pledged  to  unqualified  pro- 
hibition. We  cannot  serve  two  masters  ;  we 
cannot  as  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
faithfully  serve  one,  and  as  citizens  of  the 
commonwealth  serve  another. 

Friends  have  always  been  considered  a 
philanthropic  people.  Very  early  ia  their 
history  the  sympathies  of  Fox  and  Edmond- 
son  were  enlisted  in  behalf  of  the  West  India 
bondmen,  and  the  Society  has  been  laboring 
aong  and  faithfully  to  better  the  condition  of 
the  Indian.  Thousands  of  dollars  have  been 
expended  in  that  direction,  which  is  all  very 
well,  but  here  is  another  field  near  at  home, 
almost  white  unto  harvest.  Will  we  longer 
jstand  idle  in  the  market-place,  disregarding 
the  Husbandman's  call,  when  we  know  that 
the  precious  human  lives  destroyed  annually 
by  the  legalized  traffic  in  strong  drink  out- 
numbers the  whole  Indian  population  of  our 
Western  Territories?  But  how  shall  we 
labor?  Let  each  one  of  us,  in  the  first  place, 
sweep  before  his  own  door — touch  not,  taste 
not,  handle  not  as  a  beverage  any  intoxicating 
drink,  in  any  of  its  forms — then  are  our  hands 
clean  from  our  brother's  blood.  Our  peti- 
tions and  our  representative  committees  should 
be  found  at  the  bar  of  our  legislatures  a3 
they  are  in  behalf  of  the  Indian  and  Inter- 
national Arbitration — for  surely  this  ques- 
tion is  not  less  important,  nor  does  it  less 
affect  the  life  of  the  nation  and  the  good  of 
the  people.  And  since  we  are  pretty  gener- 
ally a  voting  people,  it  behooves  us  that  we 
be  not  found  casting  our  votes  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  legal  protection  to  the  traffic,  in- 
stead of  prohibition.  Our  accountability  goes 
with  us  into  all  the  by-paths  of  life,  and  may 
we  so  live  and  so  occupy  our  talents  that  we 
may  be  accepted  of  the  gooJ  Father,  and 
that  the  blessing  of  them  that  are  ready  to 
perish  may  rest  upon  us.       W.  M.  Way. 

Fulton,  Twelfth  mo.  10th,  1876. 


REVIVALS. 

Reading  in  a  late  Christian  Register  a  dis- 
course by  Brooke  Herford,  of  Chicago,  on 
u  Respectable  Indifference  the  real  cause  of 
Revival  Extravagance,"  it  occurred  to  me 
that  the  views  expressed  should  have  a  wider 
circulation  than  the  congregation  to  which 
they  were  addressed.  Especially  should  they 
be  seriously  pondered  by  those  who  profess  a 
simple  faith  freed  from  the  obscurities  of 
theology. 

I  have  abridged  the  discourse,  giving  only 
the  points  which  seemed  of  general  applica- 
tion and  omitting  what  was  local. 

A  Correspondent. 

It  has  come  very  strongly  to  my  mind,  in 


the  course  of  testifying  against  the  extrava" 
gauce  of  this  revival  which  is  now  going  on 
in  Chicago,  that  there  is  a  word  which 
urgently  needs  saying  on  another  side  of  the 
subject.  I  feel  that  this  revival  movement 
should  suggest  something  else  to  those  of  us 
who  have  no  faith  in  it, — calls  for  something 
else  from  us  besides  criticism  or  protest. 
Even  the  fact  that  the  criticism  and  protest 
were  called  forth  not  by  the  mere  mischiev- 
ousness  of  the  preaching,  but  by  the  vehe- 
ment denunciation  of  all  who  could  not  so 
preach,  does  not  lessen  the  necessity  for  some- 
thing more  and  better.  It  is  always  a  poor 
thing  to  hinder  what  others  are  doing — 
mistakenly,  it  may  be,  but  still  earnestly, — 
and  to  offer  nothing  nobler  instead.  Espe- 
cially is  it  poor  when  the  slackness  and 
inefficiency  of  the  nobler  thing  is  the  very 
cause  of  the  success  of  that  which  is  lets 
noble.  And  that  is  exactly  what  strikes  me 
about  that  work  which  I  have  felt  obliged  to 
speak  out  against,  and  which  in  less  public 
ways  so  many  in  other  churches  have  spoken 
against.  This  "  revival  "  is  not  something 
that  stands  alone,  unconnected  with  anything 
else.  It  is  not  so  much  a  cause  as  an  effect, 
and  an  effect  the  real  causes  of  which  lie 
further  back  and  deeper  in  than  the  nominal 
and  apparent  ones.  Again  and  again,  during 
the  past  weeks,  people  have  said  to  me, 
"  What  is  the  cause  of  this  immense  excite- 
ment?" Some  set  it  down  to  the  gigantic 
puffery  with  which  it  was  heralded,  which 
certainly  contrasted  curiously  with  the  eager 
professions  of  entire  dependence  on  the  Holy 
Spirit !  Some  attribute  it  to  the  gregarious 
curiosity  by  which  a  crowd  always  attracts  a 
crowd.  Some  think  the  secret  is  in  the 
preaching,  and  others  find  it  in  the  singing. 
I  think  it  lies  deeper  down  than  any  such 
matters.  It  lies  in  the  deep  fact  that  man 
must  have  religion,  and  if  true  and  noble 
religion  be  not  within  his  reach  he  is  at  the 
mercy  of  false  and  ignoble  religion  !  The 
verities  of  faith  are  the  grand  realities  of 
human  life.  The  soul  cannot  do  without 
religion  any  more  than  the  body  can  live 
without  bread.  If  it  cannot  have  bread  it 
will  snatch  even  at  husks.  If  those  who  know 
the  beautiful,  simple,  elevating  truth  about 
religion  do  not  keep  it  in  its  right  place 
before  men, — well,  for  a  time  the  world  may 
ignore  it  altogether ;  society  goes  on  as  if 
it  were  not,  and  plunges  deeper  and  deeper 
into  worldliness,  becomes  more  and  more  in- 
tensely material.  But  that  cannot  last.  By- 
and-by  the  higher  nature  asserts  itself  again, 
— asserts  itself  in  a  dumb,  restless  dissatisfac- 
tion ;  craves  for  something  better  than  it  has 
or  is,  and  is  ready  to  bo  carried  away  by  the 
[first  vehement  fanaticism  which  stands  up 
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and  speaks  out  about  these  things  in  plain, 
unhesitating  words  and  deadly  earnestness. 

At  the  root  of  this  whole  subject  of  the 
revival  lies  the  lesson  which  it  teaches  us 
with  such  tremendous  power, — of  the  reality 
of  man's  spiritual  nature  and  of  the  religious 
things  which  answer  to  it.  Man  doesn't  live 
by  bread  alone.  He  cannot.  There  is  a 
whole  great  life  in  him  that  must  have  some- 
thing more.  The  history  of  mankind  is 
teaching  this  anew  every  jear.  It  teaches  it 
by  the  highest  life  which  manifestly  is  lifted 
into  its  pure,  strong,  beautiful  height  of 
noblest  manhood  by  faith  ;  and  it  teaches  it 
by  the  great  mass  of  common  worldly  life 
which  keeps  trying,  one  way  or  another,  to 
live  without  faith  and  cannot  

And  here  come  these  great  waves  of  re- 
ligious excitement  through  society,  catching 
up  tens  of  thousands  in  the  sweep  of  their 
fervor,  rousing  dulled,  hardened  souls, 
awaking  torpid  consciences,  touching  deeper 
feelings  in  multitudes  than  they  ever  thought 
they  had  in  them,  making  men  feel  conscience 
and  God  and  eternity  the  awful  realities  that 
they  are,  and  lifting  up  crushed  and  earth- 
stained  and  hopeless  hearts  into  the  joy  of 
experiences  which,  if  they  are  not  as  lasting 
as  they  hope,  are  yet  glimpses  of  the  truer 
life  that  might  be,  that  is  possible  to  all. 
Your  little  systems  are  shivered  into  atoms 
by  the  touch  of  these  mighty  movements  and 
longings  of  man's  nature.  These  are  the 
great  necessities.  You  cannot  see  them. 
You  cannot  touch  them.  Yet,  age  after  age, 
they  keep  reasserting  themselves  as  the  most 
tremendous  factors  in  man's  being  and  life  ; 
and  never  do  they  reassert  themselves  with 
more  startling  power  than  when,  at  the  touch 
of  some  revival  movement  that  seems  in 
itself  quite  inadequate,  they  burst  forth  with 
a  passionate  eagerness  that  may  be  short- 
lived but  is  intensely  real. 

The  real,  wholesome,  beautiful  answer  to 
this  unquenchable  craving  of  the  human 
heart  is  that  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  Christ- 
ianity in  that  holy,  loving  simplicity  in  which 
He  himself  went  about  preaching  it.  But 
what  is  to  be  the  witness  to  men  of  this  re- 
ligion? It  stands  in  its  beautiful  holiness 
and  purity  in  the  four  Gospels, — and  any  one 
can  buy  those  Gospels  for  a  few  cents.  But 
is  that  witness  enough  ?  No !  No  beautiful 
sentiments  on  a  printed  page  can  speak  to 
humanity  at  large  with  the  power  that 
humanity  needs.  Mankind  is  not  saved  by 
books,  but  by  men.  I  feel  to  come  nearer 
to  the  heart  of  what  the  apostles  meant  by 
speaking  of  Christ  as  "  the  word  made  flesh," 
^hen  I  see  how,  age  by  age,  "the  Word" 
has  always  to  be  "  made  flesh the  high 
truth,  the  divine  thought,  has  always  to  be 


translated  into  life,  wrought  out  in  living ut 
manhood  and  womanhood  in  order  to  havt  fui 
its  real  power  in  the  world.  And  that  ought  jjt 
to  be  the  living  significance  of  all  these  thi 
Christian  Churches  that  rear  themselves  \u  w 
their  calm  beauty  in  the  midst  of  man's  til 
eager,  hurrying  life.  They  ought  not  toljpo 
stand  for  a  dead  Christianity,  but  for  a  liv-  q 
ing  Christ ;  and  they  ought  to  stand  for  him,  to 
not  by  the  creed  they  suggest  in  their  name  or  n 
embody  in  their  rules,  but  by  the  spirit  which  sr 
those  who  uphold  them  and  belong  to  them  wl 
are  honestly  trying  to  cherish  and  to  live  of 
out.  There  is  nothing  more  beautiful  in  this  th 
world  than  the  idea  of  a  number  of  men  and  eo 
women,  touched  by  that  beautiful,  simple,  oe 
merciful  life  of  Jesus  Christ,  drawn  together  p] 
by  their  loving  reverences  for  Him,  and  try-  ff( 
ing  how  near  they  can  come  to  his  spirit,  and 
how  nearly  they  can  reproduce  it.  A  band  ch 
of  Christian  people,  touched  by  the  sense  oi  ft 
his  thought  and  feeling  towards  God,  and  th 
his  thought  and  feeling  towards  men;  ccmljf 
ing  together,  week  by  week,  to  try  to  get  a  of 
clearer,  more  realizing  sense  of  that  thought^ 
and  feeling  of  his ;  and,  in  the  light  of  thatj  | 
looking  up  with  happy  worship  to  the  greatjjjo 
Father-life,  doing  what  they  can  together  fori  L 
that  work  of  saving  and  blessing  the  worldlL 
all  about  them,  and  going  back  into  thep 
world's  common  ways  and  doings,  with  purer!  pi 
hearts,  and  strengthened  purposes,  and  ap 
sturdier  hold  on  duty,  and  a  tenderer,  kinder  j  th 
feeling  to  all  whom  they  have  to  do  with.  hs 
That  is  the  true  idea  of  a  Christian  church|M 
.  .  .  What  a  blessing  and  what  a  powerl  t| 
if  they  were  anything  of  this  kind.  I  don't  cc 
say  if  they  were  this  perfectly,  but  if  this  f0 
was  the  main  spirit  and  purpose,  if  this  was  cc 
the  idea  that  those  who  build  them  and  those  v 
who  carry  them  on — those  at  the  heart  audi  \{ 
the  head  of  each  society — really  held  before!  j. 
themselves  and  their  fellow- members,  and! 
tried  for  with  a  spirit  worthy  of  such  an  aim,,-]!, 
could  such  churches  fail  of  their  effect  ?  \{ 
Chrysostom  used  to  say  that  "  if  the  Christian  ^ 
Chorch  were  but  for  one  day  what  it  ought  |( 
to  be,  the  whole  world  would  be  converted  \\\ 

before  nightfall"  jj , 

And  turn  from  the  thought  of  the  outward  j  {, 
temples  to  the  inward  church, — the  bands  ofj  p 
men  and  women  who  make  up  the  real  jt( 
churches  in  God's  sight.  That  is  what  mat-  »  ft 
ters  most!  That  is  what  tells  most  upoalfl 
society  !  And  I  believe  it  does  tell  to  some!  j 
extent.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  church  in|  j, 
the  city  but  has  at  the  heart  of  it  some  little  j 
band  of  earnest,  true-hearted  people,  who  j  5 
are  ready  in  every  good  work,  and  who  daw  5 
their  share  twice-told,  perhaps,  in  order  to  Jj  [ 
keep  this  and  that  good  Christ-like  work  j 
going,  the  best  they  know, — the  faithful  few  j 
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who  are  always  at  their  posts,  always  cheer- 
ful and  kind,  always  ready  to  "  lend  a  hand." 
But  how  many  are  these  for  all  the  churches 
hat  are?  And  what  must  be  said  about  the 
•ank  and  file? — the  people  who  have  never 
jaken  hold  of  religion  with  any  earnest  pur- 
pose of  their  souls,  never  set  their  hearts 
•ight  to  it ;  who  are  interested  in  their  church 
;o  some  extent,  want  to  see  it  successful ; 
vant  to  hear  it  well  spoken  of  in  the  city ; 
ire  apt  critics  if  anything  goes  awry,  but 
ivho  have  no  idea  of  putting  themselves  out 
>f  the  way  for  it ;  who  don't  begin  to  know 
he  meaning  of  self  sacrifice  ;  who  are  glad 
mough  to  join  in  church  entertainments,  but 
iever  lift  a  finger  or  give  up  a  luxury  or  a 
Measure  to  help  the  church's  work  upon  the 
world.  .  

I  am  not  thinking  especially  of  what  the 
jhurches  might  be  to  the  poor.  I  feel  that 
here  is  a  much  larger  failure  in  them  than 
hat.  I  look  at  the  hard,  keen,  driving  life 
>f  this  great  community.  I  look  at  the  tens 
>f  thousands  who  go  down,  day  by  day,  into 
hat  great,  fierce  race  and  battle  of  toil.  I 
,hink  of  what  life  is  to  so  many  of  these, — 
mch  a  grim,  eager  strain ;  such  heavy  cares  ; 
iuch  weariness,  a  weariness  that  at  night 
eaves  them  with  no  spirit  to  read  or  think, 
;hat  on  Sundays  leaves  them  hardly  heart  to 
)ray.  I  think  of  them  as  life  wears  down  to- 
wards age,  and  the  brightness  has  faded,  and 
ihe  pleasures  have  ceased  to  please ;  and  per- 
laps  success  has  come,  but  a  success  with 
;are  and  restlessness,  and  no  happy  peace  at 
he  heart,  of  it.  Perhaps  success  has  not 
some;  but  only  the  old,  hard,  up  hill  path 
br  the  tired  feet,  and  away  beyond  ail  a- 
joming  change  that  may  come  any  day,  and 
ivhich  the  heart  has  no  joy  in  thinking  of, 
)ut  rather  tries  not  to  think  of, — wishes  to 
gnore,  but  cannot. 

I  think,  in  a  word,  of  all  the  eager,  driving 
wor!dliness  of  this  great  city,  that  I  suppose 
las  to  be,  but  that  needn't  be  alone;  that 
night  be  lighted  up,  sweetened,  made  a  purer, 
petter  thing  by  the  religion  of  Jeses  Christ. 
It  is  not  one  class  nor  another  class,  but  the 
whole  life  around  us,  that  wants  these  old 
everlasting  truths  of  God  and  the  soul  and 
[providence,  and  duty  and  eternity,  witnessing 
jto  it  with  the  living  earnestness  of  hearts  on 
Sre  with  faith.  But  the  churches  go  on  in 
their  old  dull  way,  some  of  them  droning  out 
doctrines  that  thoughtful  men  have  lost  faith 
in,  that  no  one  puts  very  strongly  now,  that 
the  living  power  has  gone  out  of.  And 
others  with  nobler,  larger  thoughts  only  half 
uttering  them,  putting  the  new  wine  into  bot 
ties  as  like  the  old  as  may  be.  And  others 
again,  with  perhaps  the  brightest,  clearest 
truth,  content  to  have  it,  doing  nothing  to 


make  it  a  power  ;  with  light,  but  no  heat ; 
with  very  much  respectability  and  very  much 
indifference.    And  so  the  multitude  pass  by. 

All  this  is  what  gives  the  revival  its  power. 
Here  is  this  mighty  mass  of  human  lives, — 
with  their  cares,  their  follies,  their  pleasures 
that  don't  half  satisfy,  their  eager  worldli- 
ness,  their  sins,  their  vague,  fitful  thoughts 
of  faith ;  but  under  all,  hearts  and  consci- 
ences and  souls  that  are  going  to  live  on  for- 
ever, and  can  never  quite  forget  it.  Is  it  won- 
derful that  when,  at  last,  there  comes  along  a 
man  who  has  nothing  of  the  dull  routine  of 
the  churches  about  him,  who  talks  about 
these  grand  realities  not  in  mincing  pulpit 
phrases,  but  in  the  downright  language  ct 
store  and  street,  and  who  is  in  dead  earnest 
and  speaks  in  tones  of  fierce  conviction,  and 
who  has  at  the  heart  of  all  a  kind,  loving 
anxiety  for  every  wretched  drunkard  or  poor, 
lost  child  he  meets, — is  it  wonderful  that  men: 
crowd  to  hear  him  ?  The  people  can  under- 
stand him.  He  makes  religion  a  living  thing 
to  them.  He  breaks  down  their  doubts  by 
the  sheer  force  of  his  own  vehement  certainty. 
He  proclaims  to  them  bright  hopes  which  an- 
swer to  the  half  longing  of  many  a  wakeful 
and  restless  hour.  He  lifts  them,  if  it  be  for 
a  short  lived  ecstasy,  out  of  the  dull,  unen- 
lightened greed  of  earthly  care.  He  t  neb 
the  springs  of  thoughts  and  feelings  which 
many  have  hardly  been  conscious  of  since 
they  were  children. 

Why,  then,  do  I  lift  a  word  against  his 
work,  some  of  you  may  feel  Inclined  to  a?k. 
Why?  I  ask  myself  that  sometimes.  It 
cuts  me  to  the  quick  to  have  to  do  it,  and  ail 
the  more  that  1  am  conscious  that  his  irord 
and  works  carry  people  away,  because  those 
who  have  had  truer  and  better  things  to  lay 
have  not  said  them,  or  have  said  them  with 
such  slack  indifference.  But  all  the  same  the 
word  of  protest  has  to  be  spoken.  For  it  is 
one  thing  to  waken  up  men's  souls,  aud  an- 
other reallv  to  help  and  save  them.  I  be- 
lieve Mr.  Moody  is  wakening  up  these  souls 
to  give  them  something  that  will  not  satis'/, 
and  that  has  no  saviug  in  it.  I  believe  he 
excites  them  into  a  moment  of  ecttatic  glory, 
which  too  soon  they  will  find  out  is  not  the 
salvation  he  persuades  that  it  is,  and  which 
will  soon  leave  all  but  a  very  few  in  a  more 
helpless  state  than  they  were  to  begin  with. 
I  believe  his  whole  basis  of  appeal  is  dishon- 
oring to  God  and  degrading  to  man,  and  one 
whi  h  if  the  churches  sutler  themselves  to  be 
carried  away  by  the  vehement  eagerness  with 
which  he  insists  upon  it,  would  put  back  the 
whole  tone  of  their  thought  and  work  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century.  So,  I  dare  not  hold  from 
speaking.  I  dare  not  let  the  great,  bright 
truths  of  Christ's  own  Gospel  which  have 
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been  coming  into  clearer  view  throughout  all 
churches,  be  clouded  over  by  this  whirlwind 
of  old,  worn-out,  mischievous  superstitions 
for  the  sake  of  the  thunderbolt  which  is  un- 
doubtedly at  the  heart  of  it. 

But  having  so  spoken  about  this  revival,  I 
feel  that  I  am  bound  to  be  doubly  plain  and 
faithful  in  speaking  henceforth  about  the 
duties  of  every  Christian  church  and  all 
Christian  people.  I  think  it  has  never 
come  to  me  so  stiongly  before,  what  a 
blessing  to  men  that  simple,  practical  relig- 
ion as  Jesus  Christ  himself  preached  it  and 
lived  it  might  be, — aye,  how  awfully  needed 
it  is,  and  how  the  silence  and  indifference  of 
those  who  hold  it  leaves  men  at  the  mercy  of 
every  vehement  zealot  even  of  the  poorest 
superstition.  I  would  that  my  voice  could 
reach  all  those  who  hold  the  more  liberal  and 
reasonable  faith  in  other  churches  besides 
ours,  and  yet  who,  from  love  of  peace,  let  the 
old  errors  stand  for  the  only  way  of  salvation 
and  make  no  sign.  I  know  that  there  are 
numbers  of  such  people.  I  do  not  believe 
that  there  is.  a  church  in  this  city,  even 
among  those  that  most  pass  for  "  evangelical" 
and  "orthodox,"  and  that  stand  firmest  for 
the  "  ancient  ways,"  which  does  not  include 
people  who  no  more  believe  those  old  schemes 
of  doctrine  than  I  do  and  who,  in  their  own 
thoughts,  just  hold  for  the  simple  Christianity 
of  the  Prodigal  Son  and  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  I  appeal  to  these  to  be  more  out- 
spoken. The  time  is  come  when  your  open- 
est  word  is  needed.  I  do  not  ask  you  to 
speak  out  from  my  standpoint.  Speak  out 
from  your  own, — only  do  speak  out.  You 
speak  your  liberalism  in  closets  when  it  wants 
telling  from  the  house-top.  You  are  speak- 
ing of  it  enough  to  clear  your  own  souls 
when  it  wants  speaking  out  loud  enough  to 
help  other  people's  souls.  Let  those  who  still 
believe  the  dreams  of  the  old  creeds  preach 
them,  but  "  He  that  hath  my  Word,  saith  the 
Lord,  let  him  speak  my  Word  faithfully." 

And  I  would  fain  speak  to  those  of  you 
who  have  kept  aloof  from  churches  alto- 
gether ;  who  hold  very  much  this  simpler 
faith — this  thought  of  the  great  Father  Life, 
this  appreciative  trust  in  human  nature,  this 
large,  charitable  hope  for  the  life  to  come, — 
but  who  have  perhaps  found  no  church  that 
has  seemed  a  worthy  embodiment  of  it,  and 
so  have  never  joined  yourself  with  any.  I 
urge  you  to  quit  this  fruitless  isolation.  You 
will  not  find  any  perfect  church  this  side 
heaven.  No;  but  band  yourselves  with  those 
who  seem  to  you  the  nearest  to  the  truth  as 
far  as  you  see  it,  and  the  openest  to  see  more 
truth.  Perhaps  you  do  not  think  they  can 
help  you  much  ;  well,  help  them  ;  strengthen 
their  work ;  throw  yourself  heartily  in  among 


them.    Why,  the  liberal  faith  should  be  th  \\ 
strongest  in  Chicago  here  to-day  if  only  thos  t 
who  hold  it,  more  or  less  clearly,  would  a  ^ 
join  heartily  together,  and  make  it  a  livin 
power  and  help  it  on  i  f 

  d: 

From  the  New  York  Tribune,  Dec.  18, 1876.  jo( 
ABOLITION  OP  CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT.  , 

The  approaching  abolition  of  capital  pui  % 
ishment  in  Italy  will  help  the  advocates  (j  |j 
that  measure  everywhere.    In  France,  IV  ^ 
Louis  Blanc  and  41  other  Radical  Deputi< 
have  submitted  a  bill  to  the  same  effec 
They  assign  the  following  reasons  for  abolisl  n 
ing  the  guillotine  :  "  That  the  right  to  iijflic  if 
an  irreparable  punishment  implies  an  infall  ^ 
ble  judge ;  that  to  inflict  death  is  a  bad  wa  ^ 
on  the  part  of  society  of  inculcating  respec 
for  life,  and,  consequently,  of  arresting  th| 
arm  of  the  murderer;  that  the  spectacle  cM 
the  blood  shed  by  the  executioner  harden  n 
perverse  hearts,  and  is  an  obstacle  to  that  re  a 
finement  of  manners  which  should  be  the  re 
suit  and  is  the  sign  of  an  advanced  civiliza! 1 
tion  ;  that  the  punishment  of  death  has  beejj  \ 
condemned  by  the  greatest  criminal  lawyers 
that  the  countries  where  it  is  abolished  hav 
only  had  to  ^  congratulate  themselves  on  it 
abolition ;  that  the  punishment  of  death,  in  j 
word,  produces  effects  in  every  way  contrar 
to  those  expected  by  its  partisans."  Unlesi 
those  who  uphold  capital  punishment  can  disi 
prove  these  propositions  they  ought  to  yield 
gracefully  to  the  reformers. 

FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  TWELFTH  MONTH  30,  1876.  j 

Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting. — Th 
proposition  to  divide  this  Yearly  Meeting  ha< 
already  been  thrown  before  us,  both  in  ou: 
annual  assemblies  and  through  the  column: 
of  the  Intelligencer,  without  claiming  the  at 
tention  that  the  crowded  condition  of  Women'! 
Branch  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  so  urgently 
demands. 

In  a  communication  recently  sent  us  by  £ 
friend  who  is  not  in  favor  of  the  proposed 
division,  the  subject  is  presented  in  a  some 
what  different  aspect.  Oar  attention  is  called! 
to  the  fact  that  persons  not  in  membership 
with  Friends  to  the  number  of  several  hun- 
dred, as  our  correspondent  informs,  habit  j 
ually  attend  the  sittings  of  the  Yearly  Meet-' 
ing.  If  this  class,  it  is  added,  were  restrained 
from  attending  there  would  be  sufficient  room 
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[r  all  the  members  who  are  accustomed  to 
eet  together  on  such  occasions. 
There  appears  to  be  no  way  to  reach  these 
bn-members,  unless  the  Monthly  or  Quar- 
ry Meetings  take  the  matter  in  hand.  By 
ind  and  tender  counsel  and  remonstraoce, 
!e  believe  very  many  would  be  brought  to 
ie  that  they  are  infringing  upon  the  right 
lat  belongs  only  to  members  of  the  Society, 
id  by  their  presence  increasing  the  discom- 
(rfc  of  the  meeting.  In  some  sections,  the 
•ivilege  to  sit  through  the  Business  Meetings 
extended  to  persons  not  in  membership ; 
is,  doubtless,  leads  some  to  consider  them- 
lves  at  liberty  to  attend  the  Yearly  Meet- 
s' 

The  question  must  come  before  the  body 
ir  deliberation,  and  when  it  is  carefully  and 
ayerfully  considered,  we  believe  it  will  be 
and  that  the  usefulness  of  the  Yearly  Meet- 
g  and  the  efficiency  of  its  several  branches 
11  be  best  promoted  by  the  proposed  division, 
lere  are  large  meeting-houses  within  the 
nits  of  our  Yearly  Meeting,  in  central  posi- 
tns,  convenient  of  access,  and  in  neighbor- 
[ods  where  Friends  are  numerous,  in  which 
eetings  as  large  as  any  of  the  present  Year- 
!  Meetings,  excepting  Philadelphia,  could  be 
jcommodated ;  and  it  wants  only  a  willing- 
fss  to  sacrifice  some  personal  predilections 
the  general  good  of  the  whole  body  to 
ake  the  change  practicable. 
'We  present  this  matter  before  our  readers 
I  this  time  that  it  may  be  well  considered 
fore  our  next  annual  gathering. 


[Women  as  Directors  op  Education. — 
"e  learn  that  on  the  1st  of  Twelfth  month 
ii  election  for  school  directors  took  place  in 
e  city  of  London,  which  resulted  in  the 
lumph  of  the  popular  system  of  education, 
|.d  the  overthrow  of  the  denominational 
iganizations  which  antagonize  it. 
The  London  Times  characterizes  it  as  an 
anqualified  declaration  on  the  part  of  the 
ictors,  as  a  body,  that  they  will  not  listen 

the  sectarian  jealousies  that  have  lately 
come  so  prominent,  and  that  they  are  re- 

ved  to  uphold  the  school  board  as  the  pre- 
minant  instrument  of  education  in  the 
itropolis." 
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Sir  Charles  Reed  is  among  the  directors 
elected  by  the  Liberals,  and  we  regard  it  as 
among  the  significant  indications  of  Liberal 
progress  in  England,  that  four  women  have 
been  chosen  in  this  world  metropolis  to  assist 
in  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  work 
of  educating  the  youth.  This  is  in  accord- 
ance with  our  own  sense  of  the  right  and 
fitness,  and  we  may  remind  those  who  con- 
sider this  step  of  the  citizens  of  London  an 
important  advance,  that  the  Society  of 
Friends  called  women  to  an  equal  participa- 
tion in  the  care  and  direction  of  education, 
two  hundred  years  ago,  and  that  our  Quaker 
fathers  were  the  prophets  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced liberalism  of  the  present  day. 

It  is  also  announced  that  Elizabeth  R. 
Cook,  of  Iowa,  was  elected  School  Superin- 
tendent of  Warren  County,  in  that  State,  in 
1874.  Being  declared  ineligible  by  the  Cir- 
cuit Court,  her  case  was  referred  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Iowa,  which  decided  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
State  to  prevent  Elizabeth  R.  Cook  from 
filling  the  office  of  School  Superintendent. 

Subsequently,  the  Legislature  of  Iowa  en- 
acted a  law,  authorizing  women  to  hold  the 
office  of  County  Superintendent  of  Public 
Schools,  and  it  is  now  declared  that  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  women  holding  any  office 
in  Iowa,  except  that  of  member  of  the  Legis- 
lature and  of  Judge  of  any  Superior  Court. 
We  make  these  statements  on  the  authority 
of  the  Press  of  this  city. 

It  will  be  seen  now  that  one  of  the  cardinal 
principles  of  practical  Quakerism,  the  recog- 
nition of  the  proper  place  of  woman  as  the 
co-worker  with  man,  took  root  in  the 
young  State  of  Iowa,  before  the  venerable 
and  mighty  city  of  London,  the  field  of 
labor  of  the  first  founders  of  our  Society,  gave 
it  a  place. 

 .  tm  *  

Children's  Literature. — As  the  end  of 
the  year  draws  near,  and  the  thoughts  of 
lovers  of  children  are  turned  toward  such 
gifts  as  shaU  be  a  real  pleasure  and  profit, 
the  books  specially  prepared  for  the  little 
ones  of  the  household  claim  a  large  share  of 
attention.  As  we  look  over  the  attractive 
piles  of  children's  literature,  the  artistic 
beauty  of  the  illustrations,  and  their  abund- 
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ance  is  a  very  marked  feature.  What  a  con- 
trast are  these  clear  and  beautiful  pictures  of 
happy  and  innocent  child- life,  of  sagacious 
and  friendly  animals,  of  the  beauty  and 
treasures  of  woodland  haunts,  of  bird,  of 
flower  and  of  sparkling  brooklet,  to  the 
style  of  books  accessible  to  some  of  us  in  our 
own  childhood.  The  literary  matter,  too,  is 
varied  and  often  excellent,  since  the  most 
gifted  pens  have  been  employed  in  the  service, 
and  the  idea  of  the  highest  good  as  well  as 
the  intent  to  please  and  interest  the  little 
reader,  is  kept  in  view. 

In  one  of  the  latest  of  the  books  for  the 
youDg,  we  find  this  pleasing  allegory : 

"  Once  or  twice  a  little  leaf  was  heard  to 
cry  and  sigh,  as  leaves  often  do  when  a  gen- 
tle wind  is  about.  And  the  twig  said, — 
'What  is  the  matter,  little  leaf?'  '  The 
wind/  said  the  leaf,  'just  told  me  that  one 
day  it  would  pull  me  off  and  throw  me  on  the 
ground  to  die.' 

"The  twig  told  it  to  the  branch,  and  the 
branch  told  it  to  the  tree.  And  when  the 
tree  heard  it,  it  rustled  all  over  and  sent  word 
back  to  the  leaf :  '  Do  not  be  afraid,  hold  on 
tightly,  and  you  shall  not  go  off  till  you  want 
to/ 

"And  so  the  leaf  stopped  sighing,  and  went 
on  singing  and  rustling.  And  so  it  grew  all 
summer  long  till  October.  And  when  the 
bright  days  of  autumn  came,  the  leaf  saw 
all  the  leaves  around  becoming  very  beauti- 
ful. Some  were  yellow,  and  some  were 
striped  with  colors.  Then  it  asked  the  tree 
what  it  meant.  And  the  tree  said,  *  All 
these  leaves  are  getting  ready  to  fly  away, 
and  they  have  put  on  these  colors  because  of 
the'r  joy/ 

"  Then  the  little  leaf  begun  to  want  to  go, 
and  grew  very  beautiful  io  thinking  of  it. 
And  when  it  was  gay  in  colors,  it  saw  that 
the  branches  of  the  tree  had  no  colors  in 
them.  And  so  the  leaf  said,  '  Oh,  branches, 
why  are  you  lead-colored  and  we  golden  V 
i  We  must  keep  on  our  work-clothes/  said 
the  tree,  '  for  our  work  is  not  yet  done,  but 
your  clothes  are  for  a  holiday,  because  your 
task  is  over/ 

"  Just  then  a  little  puff  of  wind  came,  and 
the  leaf  let  go  without  thinking  of  it,  and 
the  wind  took  it  up  and  turned  it  over,  and 
then  let  it  fall  gently  down  under  the  edge  of 
a  fence,  among  hundreds  of  leaves,  and  it 
never  waked  up  to  tell  us  what  it  dreamed 
about." 

From  the  same  volume  ("The  Prattler" 
from  the  press  of  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.)  we 


cull  this  wholesome  sentiment  crystallize 

verse,  good  alike  for  infancy  and  maturit; 

"  Count  not  things  as  small  or  great  ; 
Rather  count  as  right  or  wrong, 
On  the  right  side  throw  your  weight, 
Feeble  be  your  blows  or  strong, 
Be  your  service  brief  or  long." 

But  while  commending  much  that  is  tc 
found  in  the  books  prepared  for  the  yo« 
we  must  earnestly  advise  the  greatest  discm 
ination  in  making  purchases,  for  where  Ir 
wheat  is  so  abundant,  there  is  also  a  gH 
crop  of  tares.    It  is  surely  not  well  that  Re- 
minds of  children  should  be  perplexed  vtt 
theological  ideas,  directly  at  variance  v 
the  simple  principles  of  our  profession, 
under  the  guise  of  an  attractive  story 
critical  reader  of  mature  mind  will  o 
detect  this  intent. 


DIED. 

COX. — On  the  18th  of  Ninth  month,  1876 
Macedon  Centre,  Wayne  co.,  N.  Y.,  Dorothy  W.  t 
widow  of  the  late  Thomas  Cox,  in  the  75th  ye; 
her  age.  She  was  a  member  of  Farmington  Mori 
Meeting,  ancl  although  one  of  the  unobtrusive  o 
yet  many  can  testify  to  the  goodness  of  heart 
actuated  her  in  the  endeavor  to  do  right  wl 
brought  the  reward  of  peace  to  her  spirit  w 
nearing  the  close  of  time.  "  Blessed  are  the  ] 
in  spirit  for  their's  is  the  kingdom  of  Heaven." 

COX. — On  the  14th  instant,  Mary  A.  Cox,  in 
36th  year  of  her  age  ;  a  member  of  the  Mon 
Meeting  of  Friends  held  at  Green  Street,  Phila. 

This  dear  young  friend  gave  promise  of  us« 
ness  in  the  militant  church.  In  early  life,  ha1 
submitted  to  the  constraining  influences  of  Heavi 
Love  and  carefully  sought  its  teachings,  she  wag 
away  from  the  forms  and  lituals  of  other  pr( 
sions  and  settled  in  the  conviction  that  her  p< 
consisted  in  bring  united  in  membership  with 
religious  society.  She  was  received  into  mem 
ship  in  about  the  26th  year  of  her  age,  and  wi 
diligent  attender  of  our  meetings  when  health 
mitted.  During  several  years  past  she  frequently 
peared  in  the  ministry,  and,  in  due  time,  the  Mon 
and  Quarterly  Meetings  recorded  their  acknc 
edgment  of  her  gift.  She  occasionally  felt  dr: 
to  visit  adjacent  meetings,  and  in  Fifth  month 
obtained  a  minute  to  attend  New  York  Ye 
Meeting  and  some  of  its  branches — which  ser' 
she  was  enabled,  though  frail  in  health,  to  perl 
to  the  peace  of  her  own  mind. 

Many  of  those  with  whom  she  mingled  1 
recognized  the  cheerfulness  of  fcer  countenance 
demeanor  as  the  peaceful  fruits  of  yielding  a  re> 
obedience  to  requirements  of  apprehended  d 
Though  thus  early  removtd  from  amongst  us 
trust  her  mission  has  been  fulfilled,  and  her  ge 
spirit  peacefully  gathered  to  its  Heavenly  home. 

GRISCOM.— On  First  month  6th,  1873,  Mar 
Griscom,  in  the  fifth  year  of  her  age. — On  I 
month  5th,  1875,  Lillian  D.  Griscom,  in  the 
year  of  her  age. — And  on  Tenth  month  26th,  1 
Caroline  W.  Griscom,  in  the  22d  year  of  her 
All  children  of  the  late  Charles  W.  and  Elizal 
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Griscom,  and  members  of  Greenwich  Monthly 
,  [eeting,  N.  J. 

l,3!  SCOTT. — On  the  2d  of  Ninth  month,  1876,  at  the 
jsidence  of  her  daughter,  Caroline  Scott,  at  Sandy 
pring,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Samuel  Scott,  in  the  76th 
ear  of  her  age.    She  bore  her  last  illness  of  ten 
ays  with  great  fortitude  and  Christian  resignation  ; 
le  was  a  member  of  Fawn  Particular  and  Deer 
reek  Monthly  Meetings. 
t0)  STABLER—  On  Fifth  month  27th,  1876,  at  her 
°^sidence   in    Alexandria,  Virginia,  Debon»h  H., 
Of  idow  of  the  late  William  Stabler,  in  the  80th  year 
:  her  age. 


?I!  HUMBOLDT. 

1  [A  friend  sends  us  this  tribute  to  the  genius 
wid  labors  of  the  great  German  philosopher, 
w  ith  a  request  for  its  publication.  It  is  from 
'  ie  pen  of  R.  G.  Ingersol,  and  is  the  con- 
f  uding  part  of  a  lecture  on  Humboldt. — 

The  world  is  beginning  to  change  because 
-ie  people  are  beginning  to  think.   To  thiak 

to  advance.  Everywhere  the  great  minds 
6,  'e  investigating  the  creeds  and  superstitions 

•  tf  men — the  phenomena  of  nature  and  the 
J  ws  of  things.  At  the  head  of  this  great 
J  my  of  investigators  stood  Humboldt,  the 
i  rene  leader  of  an  intellectual  host — a  king 
vl  r  the  suffrage  of  science  and  the  divine  right 
» '  genius — and  to-day  we  are  not  honoring 
J  me  butcher  called  a  soldier,  some  wily  poli- 

;ian  called  a  statesman,  some  robber  called 
1  king  nor  some  malicious  metaphysician 
11 'lied  a  saint,  we  are  honoring  the  grand 
Je  umboldt,  whose  victories  were  all  achieved 
i,  the  arena  of  thought;  who  destroyed  preju- 
n  ce,  ignorance  and  error,  not  men  ;  who 
li  ed  light,  not  blood,  and  who  contributed  to 
™  e  knowledge,  the  wealth  and  the  happiness 
li  mankind. 

0l  His  life  was  pure,  his  aim  lofty,  his  learn- 
Fi  g  varied  and  profound,  and  his  achieve- 
ments vast.    We  honor  him  because  he  has 

*  nobled  our  race — because  he  has  contrib- 
}ed  as  much  as  any  man,  living  or  dead,  to 
ts  e  real  prosperity  of  the  world.  We  honor 
i  m  because  he  honored  us,  because  he  labored 
fi  r  others,  because  he  was  the  most  learned 
J  an  of  the  most  learned  nation,  because  he 

:t  a  legacy  of  glory  to  every  human  being. 
I  )r  these  reasons  he  is  honored  throughout 
i  e  world.  Millions  are  doing  homage  to  his 
(  uius  at  this  moment,  and  millions  are  pro- 

uncing  his  name  with  reverence  and  re- 
J  unting  what  he  has  accomplished. 
!,  We  associate  the  name  of  Humboldt  with 
leans,  continents,  mountains  and  volcanoes ; 
Ith^great  palms,  the  wide  deserts,  the  snow- 
|>ped  craters  of  the  Andes,  with  primeval 

rests  and  European  capitals,  with  wilder- 

sses  and  universities,  with  savages  and 


savans,  with  the  lonely  rivers  of  unpeopled 
wastes,  with  peaks  and  pampas,  and  steppes, 
and  cliffs,  and  crags,  with  the  progress  of  the 
world,  with  every  science  known  to  man,  and 
with  every  star  glittering  in  the  immensity  of 
space. 

Humboldt  adopted  none  of  the  soul-shrink- 
ing creeds  of  his  day ,  wasted  none  of  his 
time  in  the  stupidities,  inanities  and  contra- 
dictions of  theological  metaphysics.  He  did 
not  endeavor  to  harmonize  the  astronomy 
and  geology  of  a  barbarous  people  with  the 
science  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Never  for 
one  moment  did  he  abandon  the  sublime 
standard  of  truth  ;  he  investigated,  he  studied, 
he  thought,  he  separated  the  gold  from  the 
dross  in  the  crucible  of  his  grand  brain. 

He  stood  erect  by  the  grand  tranquil  col- 
umn of  reason.  He  was  an  admirer,  a  lover, 
an  adorer  of  Nature,  and  at  the  age  of  ninety, 
bowed  by  the  weight  of  nearly  a  century, 
covered  with  the  insignia  of  honor,  loved  by 
a  nation,  respected  by  a  world,  with  kings 
for  his  servants,  he  laid  his  weary  head  upon 
her  bosom— upon  the  bosom  of  the  universal 
Mother — and,  with  her  loving  arms  around 
him,  sank  into  that  slumber  called  Death  I 
History  added  another  name  to  the  starry 
scroll  of  the  immortals.  The  world  is  his 
monument ;  upon  the  eternal  granite  of  her 
hills  he  inscribed  his  name,  and  then  upon 
everlasting  stone  his  genius  wrote  this,  the 
sublimest  of  truths  :  "  The  universe  is  gov- 
erned by  law  !" 


From  the  British  Yriend. 
EDE,  A  NEGRO  MOTHER'S  STORY. 

From  his  "  Reminiscences,"  as  appears  by 
an  interesting  incident,  Levi  Coffin's  sym- 
pathies were  enlisted  in  his  early  years  on 
behalf  of  the  African  race.  The  following 
is  one  of  the  many  remarkable  stories  in 
which  the  "  Reminiscences  "  abound  : 

As  I  was  always  interested  in  the  work 
and  ready  to  engage  in  it,  I  found  opportu- 
nities to  be  of  service  to  the  slaves  in  various 
ways.  The  following  is  an  account  of  one  of 
my  efforts  in  this  line : 

Dr.  Caldwell,  whose  name  has  been  men- 
tioned before,  wa9  one  of  our  near  neighbors. 
He  was  a  learned  clergyman  and  physician, 
founded  a  college — said  to  be  the  first  in 
North  Carolina — and  numbered  among  his 
pupils  many  of  the  prominent  men  of  that 
State.    His  son,  Samuel,  was  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  and  was  located  in  the  southwestern 
part  of  the  State,  in  charge  of  a  church 
there.    At  one  time,  when  on  a  visit  to  his 
relatives  in   Guilford  county,  he  told  his 
father  that  his  wife  very  much  needed  a  good 
house  servant,  and,  after  some  deliberation 
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the  old  Doctor  concluded  to  make  him  a 
present  of  one. 

The  question  thus  was,  Which  one  of  the 
negro  women  should  it  be  ? 

The  mistress  was  a  humane  Christian  lady, 
and  did  not  like  the  idea  of  separating  hus- 
band and  wife,  but  all  the  negro  women  that 
were  grown  had  husbands,  and  the  girls  were 
too  young  to  fill  the  place,  so  it  was  finally 
decided  that  a  woman  named  Ede  should  go. 
She  was  strong  and  healthy ,and  in  the  prime 
of  life,  and  would  be  the  most  suitable.  She 
had  four  children,  three  of  whom  were  to  be 
left  behind ;  the  youngest,  being  a  babe  a  few 
months  old,  was  to  go  with  its  mother.  To 
satisfy  the  scruples  of  his  wife  against  separ- 
ating husband  and  wife,  the  old  Doctor  told 
her  that  Ede's  husband — who  belonged  to 
another  master — was  a  trifling  negro,  and 
that  his  master  would  probably  sell  him  be- 
fore long  ;  that  slave  marriage  was  not  legal ; 
and  that  perhaps  Ede  would  soon  get  a  better 
man  for  a  husband. 

When  Ede  learned  that  she  was  to  go  and 
live  with  her  young  master,  more  than  a  hun- 
dred miles  distant  from  her  husband  and 
children,  she  was  filled  with  grief  and  dismay, 
and  studied  how  she  might  avert  the  threat- 
ened calamity. 

The  night  before  the  time  fixed  for  her 
start  to  her  new  home,  she  decided  to  flee  to 
the  thickets  and  hide  herself  for  a  week  or 
two,  hoping  that  in  this  time  her  master  and 
mistress  would  change  their  mind  about  send- 
ing her  away,  and  consent  to  let  her  remain. 
Preparing  a  little  store  of  provisions,  and 
taking  her  baby  in  her  arms,  she  fled  to  the 
woods,  and  found  a  hiding-place  in  a  dense 
thicket,  about  a  mile  from  my  father's  house. 
As  it  was  some  distance  from  the  road,  she 
ventured  to  kindle  a  little  fire  by  the  side  of 
a  leg,  for  the  weather  was  cool  and  chilly,  and 
both  she  and  her  child  suffered  from  the  cold. 
She  made  a  bed  of  leaves,  by  the  side  of 
a  large  log,  and  sheltered  herself  as  well  as 
3he  could  from  the  wind.  She  had  remained 
in  this  hiding-place  for  several  days  and 
nights,  when  her  child  became  ill  from  cold 
and  exposure.  Filled  with  fresh  anguish  at  the 
sight  of  its  sufferings,  and  unable  to  alleviate 
them,  she  determined  to  leave  her  place  of 
concealment.  Her  little  stock  of  provisions 
had  by  this  time  given  out,  and  she  was  be- 
ginning to  suffer  with  hunger.  She  was  ac- 
quainted with  my  father's  family,  and  knew 
us  to  be  friends  to  the  fugitive,  and  resolved 
to  apply  to  us  for  help.  She  made  her  way 
to  our  house,  at  night,  and  was  kindly  re- 
ceived, though  we  knew,  we  laid  ourselves 
liable  to  a  heavy  penalty  by  harboring  a 
fugitive  slave.  A  hot  supper  was  prepared 
for  her,  and  then  we  heard  her  story,  and 


consulted  together  in  regard  to  what  sh< 
be  done.    Father  was  liable  to  fine  and 
prison  ment  if  she  was  discovered  at  our  ho 
yet  we  could  not  turn  her  away.  The 
tates  of  humanity  came  in  opposition  to 
law  of  the  land,  and  we  ignored  the  law. 
mother  said,  "  The  child  is  sick,  and  may 
before  morning;  we  cannot  turn  them  f 
our  doors."    My  father  said  he  would 
the  penalty,  and  Ede  was  given  a  comfc 
ble  resting-place  for  the  night.    My  mo 
did  all  that  she  could  for  the  sick  child, 
spent  the  night  trying  to  relieve  its  suffer i 
and,  at  daylight,  had  the  satisfaction  of 
ing  it  free  from  pain  and  in  a  quiet  sleep 

When  morning  came,  the  question  ai 
what  should  be  done  with  Ede?  Weci 
not  turn  her  out  in  the  cold  with  her 
child,  to  return  to  her  hiding-place  in 
woods,  and  she  begged  us  not  to  send 
back  to  her  master's.  As  she  repeated 
sad  story  the  tears  streamed  down  her  che 
and  she  said  she  would  rather  die  than 
separated  from  her  family. 

I  volunteered  to  go  and  plead  her  case  ; 
her  master  and  mistress,  as  I  was  acquaii 
with  them,  and  thought  I  could  persi 
them  not  to  send  her  away.  I  also  hopec 
save  my  father  from  the  penalty  he  had 
curred  by  harboring  a  fugitive.  Leaving 
and  the  child  at  my  father's,  I  made  my 
to  the  mansion  of  the  aristocratic  gentlei 
of  the  old  school.  I  felt  some  misgiving! 
to  the  success  of  my  mission  when  I  end 
the  house,  and  was  at  first  embarrassed  w 
I  was  shown  into  the  room  where  the  Do 
was  sitting.  He  received  me  kindly,  as 
his  custom,  and  entered  into  conversat< 
Among  the  solid  qualities  of  his  chara 
was  a  rich  vein  of  humor,  and  he  ah 
made  himself  attractive  to  young  pe(! 
entertaining  them  with  some  droll  stor;! 
puzzling  them  with  knotty  questions, 
inquired  about  our  school  at  New  Gar 
where  Jeremiah  Hubbard,  a  well  knj 
Quaker  Preacher,  was  then  teaching, 
said,  "  You  ought  to  pay  Mr.  Hubbard  J 
ble  price  for  your  tuition,  for  I  hear  tha< 
has  taught  his  pupils  the  art  of  courting 
sides  the  common  branches  of  a  school  ed 
tion.  I  hear  that  two  of  his  pupils  have  n| 
known  their  intentions  of  marriage,  or  g 
in  meeting,  as  you  call  it.  How  do  you  I 
pose  those  young  Quakers  feel  now  that  I 
are  half  married  ?" 

"  Like  they  intended  to  be  wholly  mar* 
soon,  I  suppose,"  I  replied. 

He  continued,  "  Now,  we  Presbyterian 
up  such  business  sooner  than  you  Qua 
do  " — and  was  going  on  in  this  strain  v 
his  wife  entered  the  room.  My  diflid<; 
had  vanished  by  this  time,  and  I  longed 
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opportunity  to  introduce  the  subject  which 
upied  my  thoughts.  After  the  mistress  of 
house  had  greeted  me  and  taken  her  seat, 
aid  that  I  had  come  to  speak  with  them 
an  important  matter,  and  inquired  if  their 
re  woman  Ede  had  run  away. 

?he  Doctor  replied,  "  Yes,  she  ran  off  sev- 
{  days  ago,  to  keep  from  going  home  with 
son  Sam,  I  suppose.  She  needs  a  good 
ging  for  her  foolishness— she  would  have 
sod  home  at  his  house.  Do  you  know 
jre  she  is  hiding  ?" 

related  the  incident  of  her  coming  to  our 
se  and  what  had  been  done  for  her,  and 
a  pleaded  her  case  with  all  the  earnest- 
3  and  eloquence  I  was  master  of,  quoting 
the  texts  of  Scripture  bearing  on  the  case 

I I  could  remember,  and  bringing  the  mat- 
home  to  ourselves,  putting  ourselves  in 
place,  etc.  I  soon  saw  that  I  had  touched 
old  lady's  feelings.  She  said  she  thanked 
mother  for  taking  such  good  care  of  the 
:  child,  and  that  she  had  very  reluctantly 
3n  her  consent  for  Ede  to  be  separated 

fn  her  family.  I  told  them  that  Ede  said 
i!  wished  to  come  home  if  they  would  let 

II I  stay,  but  that  she  had  rather  die  than  be 
away  from  her  husband  and  children, 
old  "Doctor  had  listened  attentively  to 

pleading,  but  had  made  no  reply.  I  now 
ed  him  if  my  father  bad  done  right  in 
ing  in  Ede  and  her  child  in  violation  of 
law,  thus  making  himself  liable  to  a  heavy 
alty,  if  he  was  disposed  to  prosecute. 

le  replied,  "  Your  father  has  done  right ; 
ball  not  trouble  him,  and  I  thank  your 
;her  for  her  kindness  to  the  sick  child  As 
you,  you  have  done  your  part  very  well. 

jly,  Mr.  Coffin,  you  would  make  a  pretty 

M  d  preacher;  if  you  come  to  me  I  will  give 
lessons  in  theology  without  charge." 
thanked  him  for  his  offer,  but  said  J  had 
corce  to  talk  about  theology  that  morn- 
;  I  wanted  to  know  what  word  I  should 
ry  back  to  poor  Ede,  who  was  waiting  at 
house  in  anxious  suspense, 
le  said,  "  Well,  this  is  no  doubt  your  first 
non,  and  you  would  be  disappointed  and 
$ht  give  up  preaching  if  you  were  not  suc- 
iful ;  you  may  tell  Ede  to  come  home,  and 
ill  not  send  her  away." 
'.  took  my  leave,  and  went  home  rejoicing 
ave  an  account  of  my  visit  and  the  success 
t  had  attended  my  efforts,  and  Ede 
uted  for  joy.  In  the  middle  of  the  day, 
en  it  was  warm  and  sunny,  she  started 
ne  carrying  her  child,  which  my  mother 

»  1  wrapped  comfortably  in  a  small  blanket 
Che  Doctor  kept  his  word,  and  she  was 

^  )wed  to  remain  at  home  with  her  family. 

4 


FROM  THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  LIFE. 

In  the  ebb  and  flow  of  thought  so  charac- 
teristic of  our  modern  intellectual  life,  one 
idea  has  many  times  gained,  and  as  often 
lost,  ground.    From  the  days  of  Galileo  t 
the  present,  during  the  centuries  which  have 
elapsed  since  the  gift  of  its  new  vision  ba 
been  bestowed  upon  the  world  by  the  blind 
Florentine,  the  doubt  has  now  and  again 
found  voice,  whether  even  Divine  love  and 
care   can   be  commensurated  with  Divine 
power.    The  infinite  reaches  of  space,  re- 
vealed or  suggested  by  the  telescope,  exhausts 
our  capacity  for  belief.    We  stagger  before 
the  thoughts  of  an  Intelligence  which  can 
and  does  fill  every  portion  of  this  infinity  of 
worlds  with  full,  perfect  and  exquisite  life. 
The  subtle  skepticism  of  the  human  heart, 
ever  ready  to  seize  an  occasion,  again  assert? 
itself.    The  attribute  of  power  is  magnified 
at  the  expense  of  the  no  less  God-like  attri- 
bute which  is  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than 
perfection  in  detail.    The  world  in  its  innate 
unbelief  returns  to  the  thought  that  even  a 
love,  a  wisdom,  a  forethought  which  it  mocks 
with  the  title  of  Divine,  will  fail  to  bestow 
upon  each  atom  of  this  infinity,  the  care  and 
tenderness  which  the  race,  in  its  infancy  and 
ignorance,  had  fancied  to  be  its  own.  And 
so  God  is  pushed  back  and  away  from  our 
human  lives  into  a  vague  and  dim  abstrac- 
tion, as  the  First  Great  Cause,  and  nothing 
more. 

But  "  Wisdom,"  now  as  of  old,  "  is  justified 
of  her  children."  Science  is  always  its  own 
antidote,  and  is  ever  ready  with  the  solution 
of  the  difficulties  which  it  has  raised.  A 
little  waiting,  and  the  tubes  and  lenses,  the 
mechanical  perfection  and  delicate  adjust- 
ments which  had  created  the  doubt,  resolved 
it.  While  the  telescope  was  sweeping  the 
fields  of  space, — bringing  within  the  ken  of 
man  new  worlds,  and  systems  of  worlds  in  the 
universe  of  unknown  vastness  above  us, — the 
microscope,  in  its  humbler  sphere,  was  reveal- 
ing a  no  Jess  wonderful  universe  of  unknown 
beauty  and  perfection  beneath  us. 

The  line  of  telescopic  discovery  sweeping 
off  into  infinite  space  might  well  bring  doubt 
and  despair  to  the  mind  which  contemplates 
that  alone  ;  but  there  is  another  line  of  dis- 
covery more  beautiful,  more  wonderful  still. 
As  we  look,  and  tremble  at  the  Divine  Power 
which  holds  the  heavanly  bodies  in  their 
orbits,  we  see  it  come  circling  round  and  be- 
neath us,  holding  us  safe  within  the  magic 
bounds  of  that  Divine  love  which  has  made 
man  the  central  fact  of  creation. 

This  little  instrument,  then,  has  wrought 
a  noble  work  for  God  and  truth  in  the  world. 
The  microscope  has,  apart  from  its  own  pecu- 
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liar  work,  a  mission.  Not  only  has  it  re- 
vealed to  us  many  secrets  which  make  life 
easier,  which  soften  the  pangs  of  disease  and 
diminish  the  anguish  of  bereavements,  but  it 
has  helped  to  silence  the  voice  which  was  de- 
livering its  message  of  desolation  to  the 
world,  in  denying  the  Fatherhood  of  God. 
Not  only  does  it  show  us  the  marvelous  pre- 
cision of  inorganic  nature,  and  the  delicate 
adjustments  of  chemical,  physical  and  vital 
forces  in  organic,  but  it  brings  us  into  the 
very  antechamber  of  that  court  where]  life 
holds  its  mysterious  sway,— almost  into  the 
presence  of  the  subtile  vital  force  which  baffles 
analysis,  and  laughs  synthesis  to  scorn.— S. 
B.  Herrick  in  Scribners  for  11th  mo. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
MY  PURSE  AND  I. 
ORIGINAL. 

We  have  been  friends  for  years  together, 

My  purse  and  I, 
Through  summer  and  through  winter  weather, 

When  storms  beat  high. 

We've  laughed  till  laughter  shook  the  air, 
When  mirth  ran  high  ; 

Forgetting  toil,  forgetting  care, 
My  purse  and  I. 

We've  wept  at  sorrows  not  our  own, 

The  widow's  sigh  ; 
Our  hearts  were  opened  to  her  moan, 

And  childhood's  cry. 

We've  wept  at  sorrows  all  our  own, 

My  purse  and  I ; 
We've  felt  that  we  were  all  alone, 

Alone  to  die. 

We  have  our  secrets  very  deep, 

No  one  can  spy  ; 
For  we  our  own  true  counsel  keep, 

My  purse  and  I. 

We  count  the  cost  of  daily  bread 

Before  we  buy; 
And  often  sigh  and  shake  the  head, 

My  purse  and  I. 

For  now  we're  poor  and  very  thin, 

My  purse  and  I ; 
No  more  to  spend  and  none  to  win, 

As  days  pass  by. 

But  we've  been  friends  so  long  together, 

My  purse  and  I ; 
We  will  not  part  in  wintry  weather, 

When  storms  beat  high. 

We'll  keep  our  secret  all  alone, 

Until  we  die ; 
And  we  shall  pass  without  a  moan, 

My  purse  and  I. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
PRAYER  FOR  LIGHT. 


My  mind  is  fill'd  with  bursting  thoughts  that  can- 
not be  expressed  ! 

The  rolling  sea,  the  desert  wastes,  the  mountain's 
shaggy  crest, 


The  bubbling  springs,  the  flowing  streams,  the  s< 

tude  of  woods, 
The  thunder-cloud  with  lightning  forked,  and  r 

descending  floods, 
The  arching  vault  above  my  head  with  worlds 

worlds  of  light, 
The  sunset  clouds  of  gorgeous  hues,  the  deep-di 

shades  of  night, 
The  lowly  animals  that  crawl,  the  mighty  bes 
that  roam, 

The  myriad  fishes  of  the  sea  that  have  a  wat 
home, 

The  birds  that  fill  the  air  with  song,  or  live  u} 

the  deep, 

The  beast  that  springs  upon  his  prey,  the  cham 

on  the  steep, 
Yosemite's  gorge,  Nevada's  crest,  Niagara's  aw 

fall, 

The  deep,  dark  canons  of  the  west,  its  forests  gr 
and  tall, 

All  fill  my  soul  with  solemn  thoughts  !    1  ask 

light  in  vain  ! 
The  mystery  of  all  things  round  amounts  almost 

pain  ! 

Who  can  unravel,  who  explain  the  wonder  of  it 
In  vain  on  human  power  I  lean  !    On  Thee, 
God,  I  call ! 

Wilt  Thou,  Almighty  Power  unseen,  speak  to 
inmost  soul, 

And  calm  the  tumult  of  my  thoughts,  my  doubt 

mind  control  ? 
Give  me  to  see  with  reason  clear  (the  gift  that  Tl 

hast  given) 

How  Power  aijd  Good  are  reconciled  in  all  benei 
the  heaven, 

Why  floods  and  earthquakes  swallow  up  the  in; 

cent  and  good, 
And  why  the  lamb  and  cooing  dove  for  fox  t 

hawk  are  food  ? 
I  will  not  blame  the  Mighty  One  for  unexplaii 

things, 

Perhaps  'tis  best,  and  in  the  dark  may  boil  the 
den  springs 

That,  bursting  wide  their  borders,  may  o'er 

darkness  throw 
A  golden  and  a  shining  light  on  all  we  cam 

know ! 

In  twilight's  pensive  hour  I'll  wait,  Submissive 
Tby  will, 

In  calmness  trust  the  Power  divine,  with  list'ni 
ear  be  still !  N. 
Baltimore,  Twelfth  mo.  15ZA,  1876. 

(From  Augustine's  Soliloquies,  Book  vii.) 
And  I  sought,  whence  is  evil :  I  set  before  the  eye  of 
spirit  the  whole  creation;  whatsoever  we  see  therei 
sea,  earth,  air,  stars,  trees,  moral  crea'ures,— yea,  whai 
ever  there  is  we  do  not  see, — angels  and  spiritual  pow 
Where  is  evil,  and  whence  comes  it,  since  God  the  G[ 
hath  created  all  things?  Why  made  he  anything  at  all 
evil,  and  not  rather  by  His  Almightiness  cause  it  not  to 
These  thoughts  I  turned  in  my  miserable  heart,  o 
charged  with  most  gnawing  cares,  and  admonished  to 
turn  to  myself,  I  entered  even  into  my  inmost  soul,  T 
being  my  guide,  and  beheld  even  beyond  my  soul  and  rq 
the  Light  unchangeable.  He  who  knows  the  truth  kn 
what  that  Light  is,  and  he  that  knows  it  knows  Eternl 
O  Truth,  who  art  Eternity!  Love,  who  art  Truth  !  Eterrj 
who  art  Love  !  And  I  beheld  that  Thou  madest  all  thi 
good,  and  to  Thee  is  nothing  whatsoever  evil.  From! 
angel  to  the  worm,  from  the  first  motion  to  the  last,  T 
settest  each  in  its  place,  and  everything  is  good  in  its  kj 
Woe  is  me  !  How  now  art  thou  in  the  highest,  how  dee 
the  deepest!  and  Thou  never  departest  from  us  and* 
scarcely  return  to  thee. 


The  religion  of  Christ  is  a  religion  of  lo^j 
its  law  is  the  law  of  kindness  and  its  exerci; 
are  the  exercises  of  benevolence. 


FRIENDS'  INT 


I  DAMASCUS. 

?rom  Charles  Dudley  Warner's  new  book, 
hi  the  Levant*'  is  taken  this  vivid  picture 
the  houses  and  palaces  of  the  supremely 
dent  city  of  Damascus.  Warner  and  his 
ty  made  an  especial  study  of  the  homes 

I  the  manner  of  life  of  the  people,  when- 
r  and  wherever  such  investigation  was 
sible : 

The  private  houses  of  Damascus  are  a 
me  of  wonder  and  admiration  throughout 

Orient.  In  a  land  in  which  a  moist  spot 
ailed  a  garden,  and  a  canal  bordered  by 

ows  a  jparadise,  the  fancy  constructs  a 
ace  of  the  uttermost  splendor  and  luxury 
>  of  materials  which,  in  a  less  growing 
utry,  would  scarcely  satisfy  moderate  no- 

s  of  comfort  or  of  ostentation. 

But  the  East  is  a  region  of  contrasts  as 

II  as  of  luxury, and  it  is  difficult  to  say  how 
lih  of  their  reputation  the  celebrated  man- 
1  of  Damascus  owe  to  the  wretchedness  of 

ordinary  dwellings,  and  also  to  the  rag- 
loess  of  their  surroundings.  We  spent  a 
I  in  visiting  several  of  the  richest  dwellings, 
;  steeping  ourselves  in  the  dazzling  luxury 
r  offer. 

The  exterior  of  a  private  house  gives  no 
,  of  its  interior.  Sometimes  its  plain  mud 
(.  has  a  solid,  handsome  street  door,  and  if 
j  very  old,  perhaps  a  rich  Saracenic  por- 
i  but  usually  you  slip  from  the  gutter, 
i  with  mud  walls,  called  a  street,  into  an 
y,  crooked,  probably  dirty,  pass  through 
ible  yard,  and  enter  a  small  court,  which 
'  be  cheered  by  a  tree  and  a  basin  of 
jsr.  Thence  you  wind  through  a  narrow 
age  into  a  large  court,  parallelogram  of 
illated  marble,  having  a  fountain  in 
centre,  and  about  it  orange  and  lemon 
3  and  roses  and  vines.  The  house,  two 
ies  high,  is  built  about  this  court,  upon 
3h  all  the  rooms  open  without  communi- 
ng with  each  other.  Perhaps  the  building 
?  marble  and  carved,  or  it  may  be  highly 
imented  with  stucco  and  painted  in  gay 
rs.  If  the  establishment  belongs  to  a 
lem,  it  will  have  beyond  this  court  a 
nd,  larger  and  finer,  with  more  fountains, 
3  and  flowers,  and  a  house  more  highly 
•rated.  This  is  the  harem,  and  the  way 
.  is  a  crooked  alley,  so  that  by  no  chance 

the  slaves  or  visitors  of  the  master  get  a 
ipse  of  the  apartments  of  the  women.  The 

house  we  visited  was  of  this  kind  ;  all 
portion  the  gentlemen  of  the  party  were 

itted  into  was  in  a  state  of  shabby  decay  ; 

ourt  in  disrepair,  its  rooms  void  of  com- 
— a  condition  of  things  to  which  we  had 
>me  well  accustomed  in  everything  Mos- 
\  But  the  ladies  found  the  court  of  the 
sm  beautiful,  and  its  apartments  old  and 
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very  rich  in  wood-carving  and  in  arabesques, 
something  like  the  best  old  Saracenic  houses 
in  Cairo." 

In  the  Jewish,  as  in  the  Moslem  houses, 
there  is  an  odd  mixture  of  gaudinees  and  dis- 
comfort. Rich  materials  are  employed,  but 
nothing  is  done  to  give  to  the  dwellings  the 
beauty  of  homes.  This  description  gives  the 
reader  a  vivid  notion  of  the  splendor  and  of 
the  lack  of  comfort  which  Mr.  Warner  em- 
phasizes in  many  ways : 

"The  first  one,  the  salon,  will  give  an  idea 
of  the  others.  It  was  a  lofty,  but  not  large 
room,  with  a  highly-painted  ceiling,  and  con- 
sisted of  two  parts ;  the  first,  level  with  the 
court  and  paved  with  marble,  had  a  marble 
basin  in  the  centre  supported  on  carved  lions; 
the  other  two-thirds  of  the  apartment  was 
raised  about  a  foot,  carpeted  and  furnished 
with  chairs  of  wood,  inlaid  with  mother-of- 
pearl,  stiffly  set  against  the  walls.  The  chairs 
were  not  comfortable  to  sit  in,  and  they  were 
the  sole  furniture.  The  wainscoting  was  of 
marble,  in  screen-work,  and  most  elaborately 
carved.  High  up,  near  the  ceiling,  were  win- 
dows, double  windows  in  fact,  with  a  space 
between  like  a  gallery,  so  that  the  lace-like 
screen-work  was  exhibited  to  the  utmost  ad- 
vantage. There  was  much  gilding  and  color 
to  the  marble,  and  the  whole  wa3  costly  and 
gaudy.  The  sleeping  rooms  in  the  second 
story  were  also  handsome  in  this  style,  but 
they  were  literally  all  windows,  on  all  sides ; 
the  space  between  the  windows  was  never 
more  than  three  or  four  inches.  They  are 
admirable  for  light  and  air,  but  to  enter 
them  is  almost  like  stepping  out  of  doors. 
They  are  all  en  suite,  so  that  it  would  seem 
that  the  family  must  retire  simultaneously, 
exchanging  the  comparative  privacy  of  the 
isolated  rooms  below  for  the  community  of 
these  glass  apartments." 

A  little  further  on  the  author  says  : 

"In  none  of  these  veneered  and  stuccoed 
palaces  did  we  find  any  comfort ;  everywhere 
a  profuse  expenditure  of  money  in  Italian 
marble,  in  carving,  in  gilding,  in  glaring 
color,  but  no  taste  except  in  some  of  the  wood- 
work, cut  in  arabesque  and  inlaid — a  remin- 
iscence of  the  almost  extinct  Saracenic  grace 
and  invention.  The  construction  of  all  the 
buildings  and  ornamentation  were  shabby 
and  cheap  in  appearance,  in  spite  of  the  rich 
materials. 

"  The  salons  that  we  saw  in  other  houses 
were  of  the  same  general  style  of  the  first ; 
some  had  marble  niches  in  the  walls,  the  arch 
of  which  was  suported  by  slender  marble 
columns,  and  these  recesses,  as  well  as  the 
walls,  were  decorated  with  painting,  usually 
landscapes  and  cities.  The  paintings  give 
you  a  perfectly  accurate  idea  of  the  condition 
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of  art  in  the  Orient ;  it  was  not  only  pre- 
Riphaelite,  it  was  pre  Adamite,  worse  than 
Byzantine,  and  not  so  good  as  Chinese. 
Money  had  been  freely  lavished  in  these 
dwellings,  and  whatever  the  Eastern  chisel  or 
brush  could  do  to  enrich  and  ornament  them 
had  been  done.  I  was  much  pleased  by  the 
picture  of  a  city — it  may  have  been  Damas- 
cus— freely  done  upon  the  wall.  The  artist 
had  dotted  the  plaster  wall  with  houses  as 
children  are  accustomed  to  make  on  a  slate, 
arranging  some  of  them  in  rows  and  insert- 
ing here  and  there  a  minaret  and  a  dome. 
There  was  not  the  slightest  attempt  at  shading 
or  perspective.  Yet  the  owners  contemplated 
the  result  with  visible  satisfaction,  and  took  a 
simple  and  undisguised  pleasure  in  our  admi- 
ration of  the  work  of  art. 

"  'Alas/  I  said  to  the  delighted  Jew  con 
noisseur  who  had  paid  for  this  picture,  *  we 
have  nothing  like  that  in  our  houses  in 
America,  not  even  in  the  Capitol  at  Wash- 
ington.' 

"  *  But  your  country  is  new/  he  replied, 
with  amiable  consideration ;  '  you  will  have 
of  it  one  day."  f 


People  seem  to  think  that  love  toward 
God  must  be  totally  different  in  kind  from  the 
lave  which  we  feel  for  our  fellow-creatures, 
nay,  as  though  it  might  exist  without  any 
feeling  at  all.  If  we  believed  that  it  ought 
to  be  the  same  feeling  which  is  expressed  by 
a  living  friendship  upon  earth,  higher  and 
purer,  but  not  less  real  and  warm,  and  if  we 
tried  our  hearts  to  see  whether  it  is  in  us  by 
the  same  tests,  there  would  be  less  self-decep- 
tion on  this  point ;  and  we  should  more  easily 
be  convinced  that  we  must  be  wholly  destitute 


of  that  of  which  we  can  show  no  lively  tok* 
— J.  C.  Hare. 


Genuine  neighborly  love  knows  no  d 
tinction  of  persons.  It  is  like  the  sun,  whi 
does  not  ask  on  what  it  shall  shine,  or  wfc 
it  shall  warm  ;  but  shines  and  warms  by  t 
very  laws  of  its  own  being. 


NOTICES. 


friends'  historical  association. 

Stated  meeting,  Fourth-day  evening,  First  mor 
3,  1877,  8  o'clock,  at  820  Spruce  street.  Annr 
election.  W.  J.  Jbnks,  President 

N.  E.  Janney,  Cleric. 

Friends'  Meeting,  at  the  Home  for  Aged  and 
firm  Colored  Persons,  Belmont  and  Girard  avenu 
on  First-day  (to-morrow)  afternoon,  31st  inst.,  ai 
o'clock.  General  invitation  is  extended.  Race  a 
Vine,  Arch  and  Walnut  street  lines  pass  the  bui 
ing. 


ITEMS. 

The  London  Times  says  that  a  movement  is 
foot  for  a  combination  of  the  Direct  and  Ang 
American  cable  companies. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  lives  were  lost  in  vess 
wrecked  on  the  East  coast  of  Scotland  and  En! 
land  during  the  recent  gales. 

A  telegram  from  Delhi,  dated  on  the  22d  of  t 
month,  states,  preparations  on  a  grand  scale  i 
making  for  the  proclamation  of  Queen  Victoria 
"Empress  of  India"  in  that  city,  on  the  first  d 
of  the  year. 

As  we  go  to  press,  the  sad  intelligence  r6acl 
us  of  the  death  of  John  L.  Shoemaker,  one  of  < 
most  prominent  and  estimable  citizens.  He  diec 
midnight  of  the  26tb  ;  he  was  a  member  of  Gr< 
Street  Monthly  Meeting. 

============^^ 

Twelfth  month  25th,  1876. 

The   State    Fish   Commission  : 
bought  the  fish  ponds  and  fishes  of  S| 
Weeks,  at  the  head  waters  of  Frei 
Creek  near  Corry,  Pa.,,  for  $2,000, 
fish-raising  purposes. 

Five  ships  are  buildinc:  at  Chesi 
Pa.',  giving  employment  to  1.500  mei 


A  large  number  of  vessels  are  bou 
to  Philadelphia  from  foreign  ports 
grain  cargoes. 


During  the  past  week  the  grain  nr 

ket,  ©specially  that  for  wheat,  h  .s  bej  I 

active,  excited  and  higher,  owing,  ' 

the  late  advance  in  Western  rail  freig  '  iCf 

and  higher  prices  in  foreign  ports,  j  to 

tably  those  of  Great  Britain,  wnich  1  * 
been  the  largest  purchaser. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Comp«  I] 
have  reduced  their  freight  rates  i 
tween  Trenton  and  New  York,  Jer.-!  Ifi 
City,    Philadelphia,   Kensington   s|  |r, 
Camden.    Tae  reduction  is  said  to  r! 
from  two  to  four  cents  on  the  hundr 

The  soup  houses  of  Philadelphia:  % 
in  active  operation  agaia.  They  I  i 
nish  good  nourishing  soup  to  the  neJ  f 
poor  without  charge. 


REVIEW  OF  THE  MARKETS  for  the  Week  ending 


STOCK  MARKET. 
Reported  by  Howard  W.  Lippincott, 
Stock  Broker,  201  Walnut  place. 

Gold  107^108 

U.  S.  6s  '81  r  ,  113%@113% 

u.  s.  6s  si  c  117  @m% 

U.  P.  5—203  r  '65  n  109%®110 

U.  S.  5-20s  '67  r  Wl%@U2% 

U.  S.  5s  '81  c  Y\\%@,\1\% 

U.  S.  5s  'SI  r  lll%@112 

U.  S.  5— 20s  '65  e  109^^109^ 

U  S.  5— 20s  '65  r  109^109% 

U.  S.  6d  currency  121J4@l2l^ 

U.  S.  4±s  '91  r  108%®108% 

State  6s  2d  series  107  @ 

City  6s  new  112  @113 

City  6s  old  107  @ 

Philadelphia  and  Erie  6s  103  @ 

Philadelphia  and  Erie  7s  97  @ 

Reading  R  R  new  con  7s   6234® 

Reading  Railroad   @  96% 

Cam  &  Amb  R  R  m  6s  '&9  c.109  @109% 

Pennsylvania  Railroad          47%@  48% 

Reading  Railroad   18>£@  20% 

Northern  Central  Railroad..  25   @  25*4 

Minehill  Railroad   47%® 

United  Railroads  of  N.  J. ...139  @ 

Central    ransportation         39|^@  40>< 

Manufacturers'  Nat  Bank...  '11'%,%  27% 
Mechanics'  National  Bank. .11  8^® 
Central  "  "   ..190  @ 


PRODUCE  MARKET— WHOLESALE. 
Reported  by  J.  H.  Roberts  &  Bros., 

Commission  Merchants,  248  No. 

Delaware  avenue. 
Subject  to  Market  fluctuations. 
Butter— Choice  grades  scarce. 

Best  Penna.  rolls   24@  26 

"        "      prints   35@  40 

Eggs— Fresh,  per  doz   30®  32 

'Western,  extra   27®  29 

Poultry — C  h  i  c  k  e  n  s,  dry- 
picked  and  fat, 
per  lb   12@  14 

Turkeys,  per  lb   16®  17 

Ducks,         "    12@  14 

Lard,  "    11   @  1\% 

Live  Calves,  prime  milch...   7   @  8}| 

Prime  Sheep,  "    4%@  by2 

Live  Cattle,  "    4   @  6 

Potatoes,  white,  per  bbl         3  00®  3  75 

Sweet  "    2  25®  4  00 

Apples,  choice,      "    1  60®  2  00 

Onions,  "    2  50®  2  75 

"  per  bushel   70®  75 

Wheat,  Pa.  &  Del.,  per  bu....  1  30®  1  42 
Corn,  white,  new,      '■     ....     53®  54 

Yellow,  "  ....  55®  55 
Oats,  "  ....  37®  40 
Hay,  Timothy,  per  ton  16  00@17  00 

Mixed,  "   13  00@14  00 

Straw,  rye,  "   14  00@16  00 
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"takes  fast  hold  of  instruction:  let  her  not  go;  keep  her;  for  she  is  thy  l:fb. 
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h  the  Editors  of  Friends*  Intelligencer  : 
I  have  mailed  to  your  address  the  report 
f  a  committee  of  New  Garden  Monthly 
[eeting,  in  relation  to  the  better  conducting 
f  funerals.  E.  M. 

Toughkenamon. 

h  New  Garden  Monthly  Meeting  : 
Dear  Friends  : — The  joint  committee  to 
horn  was  referred  the  concern  in  relation  to 
xe  proper  conducting  of  funerals,  as  opened 
t  our  last  meeting,  having  several  times  gen- 
rally  met,  and  carefully  considered  the 
ame,  submit  the  following 

Report. — Before  entering  upon  the  subject 
eferred  to  us,  we  wish  to  premise  the  obvious 
ict  that  if  we  had,  generally,  made  ourselves 
etter  acquainted  with  the  provisions  of  our 
xcellent  discipline,  and  had  paid  due  regard 
3  its  salutary  advices,  there  would  have  been 
ttle  cause  for  this  concern. 
Though  nearly  related  to  each  other,  the 
oncern  presents  two  aspects  : 

I.  To  encourage  and  facilitate  the  observ- 
nee  of  good  order  in  conducting  funerals, 
lore  especially  when  held  in  our  meeting 
ouses  ;  and 

II.  To  advise  and  encourage  the  due  ob- 
srvance  of  moderation  and  economy  in  the 
reparation  for,  and  burial  of,  the  dead. 

These  objects  properly  come  under  the 
irisdiction,  the  discip'iuary  care  and  over- 
ight  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  whose  proper 
usiness  it  is  to  encourage  and  enjoin  upon 


its  members  the  due  observance  of  the  order, 
laid  down  in  the  Discipline  for  their  guidance 
and  preservation. 

It  is  cause  for  deep  mourning  that  many 
Friends  have  been  too  easily  led  away  from 
the  simplicity  so  befitting  the  solemnity  of  a 
death-scene,  into  a  servile  imitation  of  the 
vain  customs,  costly  pageantry,  the  feasting  so 
common  in  the  world,  in  the  performance  of 
these  last  sad  obsequies. 

As  relates  to  the  first  part  of  the  concern, 
the  committee  recommend  that  the  Monthly 
Meetiug  shall  exercise  increased  care  in  the 
selection  of  committees  from  the  constituent 
branches,  as  the  Discipline  provides,  to 
choose  such  as  are  properly  qualified  for  the 
service,  and  who  will  feel  the  weight  and  re- 
sponsibility of  their  appointment.  Commit- 
tees, so  constituted,  to  attend  at  the  house  of 
burial,  and  at  the  meeting  house,  by  their 
advice  and  assistance  to  the  afflicted  family, 
as  it  may  seem  proper,  can  perform  accepta- 
ble service  and  do  much  to  promote  the 
object  of  their  appointment.  But  this  result 
can  only  be  reached  where  there  is  a  willing- 
ness on  the  part  of  those  who  may  be  brought 
under  these  afflictions  to  receive  the  counsel 
and  assistance  of  the  committee,  and  thus 
co-operate  vi th  the  Monthly  Meeting  in  the 
support  of  our  testimonies. 

The  advantages  sought  to  be  obtained  by 
assembling  at  the  meeting  house  are,  1.  To 
take  a  burden  off  the  family.    2.  To  provide 
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rr.ore  comfortable  accommodations  for  the 
attendants,  and,  3.  To  gather  them  into  a 
state  of  reverential  stillness,  and  fit  them  for 
a  retrospection  of  their  own  spiritual  condi- 
tion, which  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion 
ought  to  prepare  them  for. 

In  view  of  these  advantages,  while  it  is 
proper  and  necessary  that  some  near  relatives 
and  neighbors  should  attend  at  the  house, 
and  accompany  the  family  to  the  place  of 
meeting,  experience  has  shown  that  due  cau- 
tion should  be  observed  that  the  number  so 
gathered  shall  not  be  so  great  as  to  burden 
the  family,  or  to  impede  its  proper  and  sea- 
sonable movement. 

In  reference  to  the  second  branch  of  the 
concern,  our  Discipline  very  properly  ad- 
vises : 

"  That,  as  some  who  attend  burials  may 
have  to  come  a  considerable  distance,  and 
need  bodily  refreshment,  it  is  earnestly  ad- 
vised that  in  making  preparations,  on  such 
occasions,  moderation  may  be  observed,  and 
that  Friends,  in  all  respects,  demean  them- 
selves with  gravity  ;  that  everything  that 
tends  to  lessen  the  solemnity  of  such  occa- 
sions, and  all  extravagant  expenses  about  the 
interment  of  the  dead  may  be  avoided," 

In  approaching  this  aspect  of  the  case,  we 
are  forcibly  reminded  of  the  fact  that  the 
American  people,  as  such,  possess  not  only  a 
much  greater  degree  of  personal  liberty,  but 
they  can  far  more  readily  obtain  means  to 
supply  their  natural  wants  than  those  of  any 
other  nation. 

Unhappily,  there  is  but  one  short  step  from 
liberty  to  licentiousness — from  competency  to 
sensual  indulgence.  Such  has  been  the  experi- 
ence of  our  people.  Comparative  wealth  and 
affluence  have  engendered  a  habit  of  idleness, 
with  its  legion  of  ills,  luxurious  indulgence, 
extravagant  expenditures,  and  the  pursuit  of 
fashion,  with  all  its  deceptive  and  fascinating 
allurements.  This  popular  mania  threatens 
to  subvert  all  the  nobler  purposes  of  life  to 
the  ignoble  end  of  gratifying  selfish  desires, 
and  obtaining  for  the  body  a  fantastic  and 
meretricious  ornamentation. 

We  see  evidence  of  this  everywhere  around 
us.  It  crops  out  in  the  houses,  in  the  furni- 
ture, in  the  equipage,  in  the  sumptuous  style 
of  living,  and  still  more  in  the  servile  imita- 
tion of  the  extra vagar  t  and  ever  fluctuating 
fashions  of  the  old  world  in  the  matter  of 
dress,  with  its  associate  vanities,  and  enor- 
mous waste  of  treasure,  of  unproductive 
labor  and  of  life. 

The  natural  penalty,  the  certain  retribu- 
tion for  this  declension  from  first  principles, 
has  fallen  upon  the  nation.  Our  otherwise 
highly  favored  country,  everywhere  presents 
the  sad  spectacle,  to  a  scoffing  world,  of  dis- 


rupted business  operations,  of  blighted  pros 
perity  and  a  state  of  unrest.  Everywhere 
we  witness  bankruptcy  and  ruin,  both  moral 
and  financial.  Yet  the  people  will  not  hear, 
the  admonition  is  unheeded,  the  cause  is 
unabated  and  the  evil  goes  on  unrebuked. 

To  come  home  to  our  own  more  immediate 
condition,  we  are  obliged  to  make  the  humil- 
ating  concession,  though  we  may, 

u  As  sad  as  angels,  for  a  good  man's  sin, 
Weep  to  record,  -and  blush  to  give  it  in," 

that  Friends,  too,  have  been  drawn  into  the 
popular  current,  and  have  drifted  far,  very 
far,  away  from  the  simplicity  and  moderation 
which  our  high  and  holy  profession,  as  fol- 
lowers of  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus,  requires 
of  us. 

But  the  extravagance  complained  of  in  the 
performance  of  the  funeral  service  can  only 
be  considered  as  part  and  parcel  of  the 
general  declension.  Hence,  we  can  hardly 
look  for  much  abatement  of  this  one  evil 
until  Friends  are  willing  to  retrace  their 
steps,  and  become  more  consistent  in  their 
life  movements.  It  is  only  as  we  are  willing 
to  live  out,  and  exemplify  to  others  the  Christ 
principle,  that  we  can  consistently  claim  to  be 
Christians. 

The  far-reaching  wire  and  time-saving  rail 
afford  increased  facilities  for  extensive  notice 
and  large  attendance  of  funerals.  But  when 
we  observe  the  indifference  and  levity,  some- 
times seen  in  those  who  attend,  and  hear  their 
critical  remarks  upon  the  habiliments  of  the 
dead,  the  richness  of  the  coffin,  and  see  them 
assembled  around  the  festive  board,  we  can- 
not feel  that  they  were  altogether  prompted 
by  respect  for  the  dead,  or  sympathy  for  the 
living.  More  caution  in  extending  notices, 
and  more  concern  on  the  part  of  those  who 
attend,  "  to  demean  themselves  with  gravity, 
that  everything  that  tends  to  lessen  the  sol- 
emnity of  the  occasion  may  be  avoided/' 
might  be  profitable. 

Large  funeral  gatherings,  moreover,  may 
create  a  necessity,  or  at  least  serve  as  a  pre- 
text, for  making  preparations  unbecoming 
the  occasion,  a  death  feast,  for  its  entertain- 
ment. Such  demonstrations  are  alike  incon- 
sistent with  the  solemn  scene,  and  with  our 
profession  before  the  people. 

It  is  proper  that  the  hungry  should  be  fed, 
and  the  rights  of  hospitality  be  observed; 
but  would  it  not  be  more  befitting  the  occa- 
sion to  make  this  the  objective  limit,  instead 
of  making  it  a  death  feast  ?  The  advent  of 
the  pale  messenger  is  no  cause  why  we  should 
"kill  the  fatted  calf,  and  rejoice,  and  be 
merry." 

Nor  does  it  seem  to  be  a  fit  time  for  those 
who  are  not  required  by  the  ties  of  near  rela- 
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ionship,  or  who  have  not  some  service  to 
ender,  to  partake  of  the  refreshments  pro- 
vided for  distant  friends. 

Still  greater  caution  is  necessary  to  guard 
igainst  too  costly  and  indecorous  clothing  for 
he  corpse,  and  the  needless  decoration  of  the 
soffin,  beyond  what  decency  requires,  or  what 
i  prudent  regard  for  the  financial  status  of 
he  living  would  justify.  How  is  it  possible 
or  a  loving  parent,  a  dutiful  child,  an  at- 
ached  brother  or  sister,  much  less  a  husband 
»r  wife,  to  look  with  complacency  on  the 
insel  pageantry  so  often  associated  with  the 
ober  habiliments  of  death?  Is  it  not  time 
or  lis  to  come  back  to  the  solemn  realities  of 
iur  Christian  profession?  Time  for  us 
eriously  to  consider  whither  we  are  drifting  ? 
Time  for  us  to  assume  the  cross,  and  show  to 
|he  world  that  we  are  indeed  a  Christian 
people,  and  willing  to  follow  the  Divine  Mas- 
er  wheresoever  he  may  lead  ?  Time  for  us, 
■f  need  be,  like  Him,  "  to  endure  the  cross, 
md  despise  the  shame,  that  we  may  come  to 
lit  down  with  Him  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
Ihrone  of  God  ?" 

I  In  conclusion,  the  committee  feel  free  to 
ecommend,  for  the  consideration  of  the 
peering,  to  appoint  a  committee  to  calFa 
aeeting  for  a  free  conference  of  Friends  and 
Friendly  people  in  each  of  our  meeting 
louses,  in  order  that  we  may  obtain  a  better 
imderstanding  of  the  subject,  and  be  able  to 
Let  harmoniously  for  the  promotion  of  the 
oncern. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Committee, 
Ezra  Michener, 
Ann  C.  Jackson. 

i  Ninth  mo.  1th,  1876. 


I  He  that  knoweth  how  to  live  inwardly 
md  to  make  small  reckoning  of  things  with- 
out, neither  requireth  places  nor  awaiteth 
limes  for  the  performance  of  religious  exer- 
ises. —  Thomas  A.  Kempis. 

We  published,  some  weeks  ago,  the  epistle 
irorn  Illinois^Yearly  Meeting  to  that  of  Indi- 
ana, and  now  present  one  from  the  same 
aeeting  to  that  of  Baltimore.  It  will  be  re- 
nembered  that  these  two  Yearly  Meetings 
,lso  stand  in  the  relation  of  child  and  parent. 

'ROM  ILLINOIS  YEARLY  MEETING  OF  WOMEN 
FRIENDS. 

Vo  Baltimore    Yearly  Meeting],  of  Women 
Friends :  -  T4  Q&sftfil 

Dear  Sisters— It  is  with  salutation  of 
ove  and  sisterly  interest  that  we  turn  our 
hough ts  to  you  to  day,  to  convey  to  you  some 
ittle  account  of  our  progress  in  the  work  of 
eform,  and  of  the  views  that  come  before  us. 


We  are  thankful  to  be  permitted  to  convene 
in  this  our  second  Annual  Assembly.  The 
weight  of  work  to  be  accomplished  in  this 
capacity  is  already  resting  upon  us.  Through 
our  Indian  Committee  alone  we  have  gathered 
facts  of  great  interest,  two  faithful  friends  of 
these  poor  people,  and  laborers  for  years  in 
their  behalf,  having  sat  in  sympathy  and  help 
with  this  committee. 

The  subject  of  Education,  too,  through  its 
committee,  has  elicited  much  thought,  en- 
couraging us  in  our  various  and  widely  sepa- 
rated neighborhoods  to  look  wisely  after  the 
good  of  children,  even  in  our  public  schools ; 
judiciously  exerting  an  influence  towards  the 
securing  of  teachers  in  these  whose  moral 
standard  is  high  and  pure,  believing  that  the 
lives  of  such  must  be  under  the  guidance  of 
the  "  Inward  Light,"  and  that  the  influence 
of  such  a  teacher  is  towards  all  truth. 

We  are  thankful,  too,  for  the  tenderness 
prevailing  throughout  the  transaction  of  all 
our  business,  and  it  is  a  prayer  with  many  of 
us  that  this  may  go  home  with  us  all,  east 
and  west,  and  north  and  south,  with  its  grand 
influence,  rooting  out  all  wrong,  every  enmity 
and  hard  feeling ;  and  transplanting  in  the 
stead  beautiful  lives  of  self-denial,  forgive- 
ness and  love.  We  feel  that  this  transitory 
scene  is  too  short  a  day  to  be  wasted  in  any- 
thing upon  which  the  Divine  approval  can- 
not rest.  Forget  grievances  and  remember 
kindnesses. 

Although  we  miss  the  many  dear  sisters 
who  sat  with  us  last  year,  yet  we  are  strength- 
ened by  the  kind  presence  of  a  few  others, 
and  many  blessings  rest  upon  them  for  com- 
ing here,  cautioning  us  against  stereotyped 
answers  to  our  Queries,  with  an  encourage- 
ment to  seek  searching,  living  ones.  Many  of 
us  also  miss  the  tender,  gentle  presence  of  a 
mother  in  our  Israel,  a  faithful,  patient  laborer 
in  this  lonelier  part  of  the  vineyard,  who  sat 
with  us  last  year,  and  took  part  with  so  much 
satisfaction  in  the  deliberations  of  this  body 
then.  She  seemed  to  us  a  living  light,  in  an 
isolated  corner  of  the  area  from  which  this 
Assembly  is  gathered ;  but  her  sweet  coun- 
sels now  brighten  as  we  realize  that  her  spirit 
is  with  the  angels  of  God ;  and  we  send  tid- 
ings to  you  of  our  loss,  since  the  impressions 
that  biased  a  noble  heart  to  the  leading  of  a 
saintly,  unselfish  life,  were  received  in  your 
midst;  and  may  the  little  ones  now  looking 
up  to  us  for  such  examples  also  blossom  into 
an  honor  to  the  surroundings  of  their  youth, 
as  some  of  these  may  be  chosen  to  set  up  the 
standard  of  righteousness  in  new  places, 
around  which  others  may  gather,  and  the 
waves  of  influence  move  on.  We  feel  how 
important  it  is  to  build  up  surroundings 
aright,  that  blemish  after  blemish  be  removed, 
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until  there  is  no  intemperance  around  us  in 
any  of  our  associations,  either  in  tobacco  or 
intoxicating  liquors,  no  tale  bearing,  no  de- 
traction, no  ill-will,  but  kindness  and  peace. 

And,  in  conclusion,  as  our  work  is  in  a 
common  cause,  and  you  are  so  soon  to  meet 
in  a  Yearly  Meeting  capacity,  it  is  with  re- 
newed interest  that  we  bid  you  farewell. 

Signed  on  behalf  and  by  direction  of  the 
Meeting,  Caroline  Ltjkens,  Clerk 


Let  there  be  an  entire  abstinence  from 
intoxicating  drinks  throughout  this  country 
during  the  period  of  a  single  generation,  and 
a  mob  would  be  as  impossible  as  combustion 
without  oxygen. — Horace  Mann. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
SCIENCE  VERSUS  RELIGION. 

As  the  friends  of  science  profess  to  be 
friends  of  Truth  also,  and  as  the  religious 
world  claims  that  true  religion  is  Truth,  there 
should  be  no  controversy  between  the  two. 
But  we  know,  as  things  now  stand,  there  is  a 
great  and  wide  difference  in  the  views  advo- 
cated by  these  respective  parties.    The  one, 
by  a  close  observance  of  the  order  of  phe 
nomena,  thinks  it  has  discovered  certain  un- 
varying laws  by  which  not  only  the  matter  of 
the  universe,  but  every  form  of  life  known  to 
exist  is  governed  ;  and  it  has  gone  so  far  as 
to  assert  that  there  is  a  constant  order  of 
natural  development  by  which  a  higher  form 
of  life  is  continually  arising  from  a  lower ; 
or,  as  Tyndal  expresses  it,  "  Scientists,  there- 
fore, in  regard  to  the  origin  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life,  are  confined  to  one  of  two 
views — either  that  life  was  present  potentially 
in  matter  when  in  a  nebulous  form,  and  was 
unfolded  from  it  in  the  way  of  natural  de- 
velopment, or  that  it  is  a  principle  injected 
in  matter  at  a  later  date."    They  not  only 
claim  that  this  development  proceeds  from 
the  operation  of  a  principle  inherent  in  mat- 
ter, but  that  there  is  no  power  capable  of 
arresting  the  process  which  is  continually 
going  on  by  certain  fixed  and  unalterable 
laws.    Some,  if  not  all,  of  them  further  assert 
that  there  never  was  a  period  when  matter 
had  a  beginning,  thus  laying  the  foundation 
for  Pantheism  or  the  doctrine  that  there  is  no 
God  other  than  matter  itself.    Now,  as  our 
knowledge  of  matter  and  the  laws  by  which 
it  is  governed  is  obtained  by  the  joint  action 
of  the  senses  and  the  understanding,  it  fol- 
lows that  it  must  be  limited  by  the  powers 
appertaining  to  these,  for  if  the  former  are 
inadequate  to  observe  everything  pertaining 
to  matter,  or  the  latter  should  be  unable  to 
properly  arrange  the  facts  observed  so  as  to 
draw  right  conclusions,  there  would  be  a 


wrong  deduction  arrived  at  and  Truth  would 
not  be  the  result.  Hence,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  scientist  has  just  grounds  for  dis- 
trusting any  conclusion  he  may  arrive  at, 
and  as  a  lover  of  Tiuth,  should  not  too  freely 
condemn  others  who  may  differ  with  him  in 
opinion.  For  he  should  remember  that  he 
is  a  finite  being,  circumscribed  in  his  powers 
of  observation,  and,  too  often,  by  idiosyncra- 
cies  of  constitution,  unable  to  follow  a  rigid 
process  of  ratiocination.  Nor  is  it  becom- 
ing in  him  to  admit  the  existence  of  an  All- 
Wise,  All-Powerful  and  Ever-Present  Being, 
as  some  do,  and  then  circumscribe  his  action 
in  the  regulation  of  the  universe.  How  can 
a  finite  conceive  the  motives  which  regulate 
the  actions  of  an  infinite  being  ?  To  admit 
his  existence  and  then  confine  him  to  certain  t 
modes  of  action,  is  simply  preposterous. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  friend  of  religion  { 
too  frequently  accepts,  on  mere  authority,  |  j 
some  things  as  true  which  are  at  variance 
with  well  established  natural  laws,  and  thus 
lays  a  foundation  for  superstition  and  the 
many  evils  which  are  its  outgrowth.    This:  e 
repels  his  more  enlightened  scientific  brother 
from  accepting  his  views,  and  lays  the  foun- 
dation  for  much  of  that  skepticism,  as  to  re- 
vealed religidn,  which  so  abounds  in  the;  ^ 
world  at  present ;  and  by  weakening  men's 
belief  in  the  existence  of  things  not  seen,  and  " 
in  the  evidence  of  things  hoped  for,destroys  the  j 
influence  which  true  religion  should  ever  exer-  I 
cise  over  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  men.  I 
If,  then,  neither  the  teachings  of  science  as  j  ^ 
derived  from  the  action  of  the  understanding  j  ^ 
nor  the  dogmas  of  theology,  as  handed  down 
from  the  Fathers,  are  to  be  received  as  un-  ' 
doubted  truth,  where  are  we  to  look  for  that j 
precious  gem  ?  Suppose  we  look  into  our  own 
souls,  and  we  may  perchance  find  it  there,  if 
And  first,  are  We  not  all  conscious  that  weij  *1 
have  the  power  of  choice  as  to  the  action  we  m 
will  to  perform  ?    If  we  are  impelled  by  a  « 
force  acting  on  us,  this  could  not  be,  for  we  4( 
would  then  have  to  act  as  we  are  acted  upon,  i 
So  strong  is  this  conviction  in  the  minds  of  I 
men,  that  they  not  only  feel  it  in  themselves,  I 
but  assert  that  it  must  be  felt  by  all  others,  11 
and  hence  the  origin  of  the  moral  law  and  4 
the  guilt  arising  from  its  violation.     And  il 
again,  whence  comes  the  feeling  that  some  ft 
things  are  right  for  us  to  do  while  others  are  fe 
wrong?    Is  this  knowledge  not  infused  into  of 
the  mind  by  some  other  agency  than  by  the  I 
mere  exercise  of  its  own  powers  ?    If  things  ! 
unfold  naturally  from  the  germ  whence  they 
spring,  then  each  individual  soul  must  de-  j 
velop  from  the  things  contained  within  itself,  ^ 
and  cannot  be  accountable  for  the  actions  it  ft 
may  commit.    Not  even  the  most  ardent  ad-  ft 
mirer  of  Pantheism  is  willing  to  accept  this  L 
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conclusion  when  his  rights  of  person  or 
property  are  invaded  by  the  most  ignorant 
foot  pad  that  infests  the  highway.  Hence  the 
universality  of  the  belief  that  every  man  can 
•do  right  if  he  will,  is  the  strongest  possible 
-evidence  we  can  have  that  to  the  most  ignor- 
ant as  well  as  to  the  wise  it  is  given  to  see  the 
right  thing  to  do  on  all  occasions.  This 
knowledge  must  be  obtained  in  one  of  two 
ways — either  by  the  exercise  of  the  various 
powers  of  the  understanding,  or  by  its  infu- 
sion into  the  mind  by  a  superior  Being.  If  it 
were  by  the  former,  then  there  would  be  as 
many  standards  of  right  and  wrong  as  there 
are  diversities  of  mind — each  man  would  be 
his  own  law-giver,  and  accountability  would 
•ceasp  saving  that  due  to  himself ;  but,  if  the  lat- 
ter view  prevails,  then  it  follows  that  this  know- 
ledge is  revealed  by  God  Himself,  for  nothing 
short  of  an  Omniscient  Being  would  have  the 
knowledge  to  give.  And  if  it  is  so  obtained, 
it  must  be  the  Truth,  and  will  not  conflict 
with  any  other  truth  that  has  been  certainly 
ascertained.  But  alas !  for  the  frailty  of 
man,  he  does  not  always  apprehend  the  Truth 
when  it  is  thus  revealed,  or  is  ready  to  be  re- 
vealed, to  his  consciousness  ;  for  by  continued 
acts  of  disobedience  to  its  requirements,  he 
has  measurably  lost  the  power  of  spiritual 
perception.  It  was  by  his  perfect  obedience 
to  these  perceptions  of  Divine  Truth  that 
Jesus  became  the  anointed,  or  Christ  of 
God — one  in  feeling  and  one  in  purpose,  and 
hence,  as  some  say,  one  in  fact.  It  is  from 
this  connection  that  His  teachings  derive 
theif  value,  and  carry  conviction  to  the  souls 
-of  all  those  who  come  under  the  Divine  gov- 
ernment. 

Now,  observation  and  experience  alike, 
teach  us  that  a  change  has  generally,  perhaps 
always,  to  take  place  before  the  mind  comes 
under  the  Divine  government.  This  regen- 
eration or  being  born  again  is  the  cardioal 
-doctrine  of  Christianity,  and  the  one  that  so 
well  adapts  it  to  sinful  men  ;  for  by  pointing 
<out  to  tnem  their  present  condition  and  the 
spirit  of  unrest  which  is  its  constant  attend 
ant,  it  opens  their  minds  to  the  reception  of 
those  glorious  truths  contained  in  the  Gospel, 
which  show  us  the  way  of  salvation,  and 
coming  under  the  Holy  Spirit  (or  God  mani- 
fested in  the  soul)  we,  too,  become  the  sons 
of  God,  and,  if  sons,  then  heirs  and  joint 
heirs  with  Jesus  Christ.  Is  this  not  the  Truth  ? 

Twelfth  mo.,  1876.  W. 


Life  is  like  a  roll  of  costly  material  pass- 
ing swiftly  through  our  hands,  aDd  we  must 
embroider  our  pattern  on  it  as  it  goes.  We 
cannot  wait  to  pick  up  a  false  stitch,  or  pause 
too  long  before  we  set  another. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  A  DISCOURSE  ON  THE  TRANS- 
FORMING POWER  OF  GRACE. 

BY  DAVID  SPENCER. 

"  By  tbe  grace  of  God  I  am  what  I  am." — 1  Corin- 
thians xv,  10. 

In  this  age  of  rapid  transit  and  remarkable 
illustrations  of  mechanical  skill,  we  stand 
amazed  at  the  exhibitions  of  power,  yet  how 
insignificant  man's  mightiest  achievements  in 
this  direction  compared  with  the  power  of 
God  as  seen  in  nature  and  Providence.  His 
power  as  illustrated  in  Divine  grace,  however, 
eclipses  all  other  manifestations  of  his  won- 
derful almightiness.  Nor  is  there  furnished 
a  nobler  exhibit  of  this  power  than  in  the 
case  of  Paul,  changed  from  a  bitter  persecu- 
tor of  the  Lord's  disciples  to  the  mo3t  exult- 
ant and  loyal  Apostle  of  the  crucified  Jesus. 
As  we  think  of  his  conduct  at  the  death  of 
Stephen,  iu  the  persecution  at  Jerusalem,  and 
of  the  object  of  his  journey  to  Damascus — 
his  fierce  hostility  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
— and  then  his  subsequent  heroism  for  that 
Kingdom — his  stability  of  character  in  its 
defence,  his  bold  and  enthusiastic  devotion  to 
its  interests — we  are  amazed.  It  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  Saul  witnessing  against 
Stephen  is  the  same  person  who  at  Athens 
witnessed  for  the  man  Christ  Jesus ;  that 
Saul,  who  made  havoc  of  the  church  at 
Jerusalem,  dragging  to  prison  Christians 
without  regard  to  sex  or  age,  is  the  same  man 
who  wrote  the  epist'es  to  the  Romans  and 
Corinthians  ;  that  Saul,  breathing  out  threat- 
enings  and  slaughter  against  the  disciples  of 
Christ,  is  the  same  individual  who  made 
Felix  tremble,  as  he  reasoned  of  righteous- 
ness, temperance  and  judgment,  and  almost 
persuaded  Agrippa  to  become  a  Christian, 
as  he  preached  to  him  the  glorious  Gospel  of 
the  blessed  God.  Nevertheless,  it  is  the 
same  person.  How  shall  we  account  for  the 
change?  His  own  words  in  the  text  are  the 
best  and  only  answer:  4 '  By  the  grace  of 
God  I  am  what  I  am." 

Man  is  naturally  a  self-willed  creature. 
We  see  this  in  tender  infancy,  in  the  unfold- 
ing youth,  in  manhood's  prime  and  in 
decrepit  age,  but  thegraud  tendency  of  grace 
is  to  make  the  will  of  man  acquiesce  in  the 
will  of  God,  to  merge  the  self-assertion  of  the 
human  will  into  harmony  with  that  of  Christ. 
Its  power  will  be  best  seen  by  contrast. 

It  is  greater  than  law.  Laws  have  been 
enacted.  To  their  violation  fearful  penalties 
have  been  attached,  yet,  after  criminals  have 
undergone  the  penal  consequences  of  their 
misconduct,  their  wills,  unconquered,  have 
led  them  into  the  same  old  course.  Law  is  a 
power,  but  compared  with  grace  it  is  power- 
less.   Men  have  felt  the  grinding  force  of 
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national  conquest;  they  have  accepted  the 
situatioD,  although  their  wills  remain  as 
strong  as  ever,  and,  if  will-power  was  the 
only  power  needed,  that  certainly  would  not 
be  wanting  to  carry  into  execution  their 
plans.  Mohammed  tried  this,  but  the  rap- 
idly contracting  limits  of  the  Crescent's 
power  testifies  to  his  failure.  Yet  the  con- 
quest of  Divine  grace  is  all  subduing.  Hence 
the  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  is  a  greater 
power  than  the  apparent  right  arm  of  a 
nation's  strength.  It  tames  and  baptizes  in 
the  waters  of  eternal  life  the  red  man  of  the 
American  forest,  while  diplomacy  and  war 
have  only  wasted  their  powers  in  their 
attempts  to  civilize  and  humanize  the  Indian. 

It  is  stronger  than  natural  affection. 
There  are  few  parents  who  do  not  know  that 
all  children  are  born  with  wills,  and  that 
their  power  grows  with  their  growth.  With 
all  the  patient  persistence  of  love,  by  night 
and  by  day,  they  have  striven  to  curb,  train 
and  subdue  the  will  of  their  offspring,  only 
to  learn  to  their  sorrow  that,  unregenerated, 
it  is  strong  in  its  own  self-asserting  power. 

How  has  the  same  object  been  sought  to 
be  accomplished  by  all  the  devices  of  a 
sister's  loving  heart,  and  all  the  enthusiasm 
of  a  brother's  noble  nature,  yet  their  toil  has 
been  unrequited  with  success.  Let  God's 
grace,  however,  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Heavenly 
Dove,  take  up  his  abode  within  their  being, 
and  the  lion  is  turned  into  a  lamb  ;  the  self- 
willed  Saul  becomes  at  once  the  submissive 
Paul.  Docile,  child- like  and  peaceful  now, 
the  individual  no  longer  spurns  the  wooing 
arts  of  natural  affection,  but  courts  their  in- 
fluence and  counsel.      .       .  . 

Reformation  is  important ;  but  reformation 
without  regeneration  will  be  futile  in  the 
end.  Therefore,  be  it  ours  not  to  decry  re- 
form, but  to  devote  ourselves  to  the  grander 
and  more  permanent  work  of  regeneration.  .  . 

How  many,  tired  of  a  life  of  sin,  resolve 
to  live  differently.  For  a  time,  by  exertion 
and  care,  they  carry  into  effect  their  deter- 
mination, but,  ere  long,  they  begin  to  fail ; 
they  are  found  again  in  their  old  habits  and 
former  haunts.  An  extraneous  power  is 
needed  to  change  the  heart  before  it  shall  be 
renewed,  and,  until  made  holy,  it  cannot 
send  forth  that  which  is  good  and  holy 
into  life.  Men  may  resolve  and  re- resolve, 
but  that  will  not  change  the  impurities 
of  the  heart.  On  the  contrary,  let  God's 
grace  enter,  and,  with  the  magic  wand  of  her 
cleansing  touch,  the  heart  is  swept  and  gar- 
nished. Becoming  the  abode  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  within  it  spring  forth  hopes  of,  and 
aspirations  to  a  Godly  life,  such  as  never 
was  experienced  before. 
_  For  every  effort  at  moral  reformation  I 


have  the  highest  regard ;  for  every  hones 
resolution  I  feel  the  deepest  gratitude,  an< 
for  the  sublime  work  of  human  sympathy 
am  a  profound  admirer.  Yet  how  powerles 
each  and  all  combined  to  renew  the  heart  o 
man.  Grace  alone  can  perform  such  i 
miracle.  Each  renewed  heart  must  eve 
declare,  "  By  the  grace  of  God  I  am  what 
am." 

I  am  aware  that  devotion  to  the  interest! 
of  our  fellow- men  has  called  into  exercise 
some  of  the  noblest  qualities  of  our  bette 
nature,  and  some  efforts  in  this  direction  hav 
approximated  to  the  truly  sublime  in  life 
Persons  have  left  their  homes,  whose  ever; 
comfort  and  attraction  was  enjoyed  tha 
luxury  or  competence  or  the  truest  friend 
ships  could  furnish,  and  given  themselves  fc 
the  amelioration  of  the  suffering,  the  dig 
eased,  the  unfortunate,  with  a  heroism  bor 
only  of  the  grace  of  God. 

When  I  read  the  noble  response  of  one  c 
earth's  greatest  philanthropists — John  How 
ard,  that  when  his  friends  sought  to  dissuad 
him  from  going  down  to  Egypt,  to  rende 
assistance  to  its  disease-ridden  and  dyin; 
people,  on  account  of  his  exposure  to  th 
fatal  malady,  he  replied  calmly,  "  It  is  a 
near  to  heaven  from  the  pyramids  of  Egyp| 
as  from  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  in  London. 
I  say  when  I  read  this,  I  can  exclaim,  her 
is  consecration.  Yet,  not  so  powerful  i 
philanthropy  in  devoting  the  life  to  the  goo 
of  our  suffering  race,  as  is  the  grace  of  Go< 
in  sanctifying  the  life  to  Christ. 

Love  of  country  has  promp'ed  to  nobl 
deeds  of  daring,  and  bravely  determined  tha 
a  "  government  of  the  people,  for  the  peupl 
and  by  the  people  shall  not  perish  from  th 
earth."  History  teems  with  examples  c 
devotion  to  country,  at  once  thrilling  an 
heroic,  yet  how  often  has  this  ceased  to  be 
constant  flame.  Some  disappointment  1 
thwarted  scheme  has  turned  the  love  int 
hatred. 

To  have  been  a  Roman  in  the  days  ( 
Paul  was  a  distinguished  honor,  but  a  highe 
honor  still  accrued  to  the  disciples  of  Jesu 
when  at  Antioch  they  were  first  called  Chris 
ians.  The  trophies  of  redeeming  grace  wi 
glisten  with  eternal  lustre  when  all  th 
trophies  of  patriotism  shall  have  faded  am 
been  forgotten.  . 

Parents  have  turned  their  backs  upon  the: 
erring  children,  and  refused  forgiveness  eve 
when  sought  under  the  most  touching  circun 
stances.  Never  was  wandering  child 
treated  by  infinite  and  eternal  love.  Lov^ 
begets  love,  and,  as  the  love  of  God  is  highe 
in  degree  than  that  of  an  earthly  parent, 
begets  in  the  regenerate  a  stronger  and  moi 
deathless  devotion  to  Christ.    Around  ph 
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anthropy,  then,  I  would  weave  a  chaplet  of 
jthe  choicest  gems  of  earth  for  her  good 
jSamaritan  labors  ;  at  the  shrine  of  patriotism 
|I  would  lay  the  most  grateful  tribute  of  an 
jindebted  nation  ;  and  to  the  memories  and 
(influences  of  parental  love  I  would  bestow 
jthe  gentlest  ministries  of  an  appreciative 
heart ;  but  as  a  power  to  inspire  the  sub- 
jlimest  and  most  God-like  devotion  that  man 
lever  saw  or  angels  ever  witnessed,  Divine 
grace  must  receive  our  highest  homage  and 

.greatest  praise  

In  this  world  trouble,  in  one  form  or  an- 
other, is  the  common  lot  of  all.  Sometimes 
jit  breaks  over  us  like  the  storm-lashed  sea 
lover  the  stranded  wreck,  or  pours  down  upon 
■us  with  the  whirling,  seething  force  of  a 
Niagara's  current ;  at  other  times  it  comes  in 
ithe  form  of  little  annoyances,  petty  disturb- 
ances. No  matter  how,  each  heart  hath  its 
own  bitterness.  Trouble  is  met  by  some 
stoically,  but  there  is  nothing  natural,  noble 
or  manly  in  stoicism.  Others  meet  it  phil- 
osophically. In  the  cold  mathematical  cal- 
culations, however,  of  their  reasons,  unaided 
by  the  Divine  Spirit,  there  is  nothing  bracing 
or  comforting.  On  the  contrary,  how  much 
more  cheering  when  we  can  smile  at  the 
storm  because  Christ  is  in  the  vessel,  when, 
sustained  by  the  grace  of  Omnipotence,  we 
can  trust  the  leadings  of  Providence,  even 
though  we  cannot  trace  the  guiding  hand. 
Behold  the  power  of  grace  in  this  as  illus- 
trated in  the  history  of  Job,  David  and 
Paul ! 

In  disarming  death  of  its  terrors  and  tri- 
iumphing  over  the  grave,  the  power  of  grace 
is  further  illustrated.  In  this  world  it  is  the 
Christian's  constant  testimony,  "  By  the  grace 
pf  God  I  am  what  I  am,"  and  should  it  be 
pur  lot  to  enter  through  the  gates  into  the 
pity  which  hath  foundations  it  will  be  our 
eternal  song,  "By  the  grace  of  God  I  am 
where  I  am." 


'  The  more  perfect  we  are,  the  more  gentle 
and  quiet  we  become  towards  the  defects  of 
Others. — Ftnelon. 


f  For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

I  PROTECTION  OF  CHILDREN. 

C|    A  society  is  now  being  established  in  our 
ejpity  which  has  peculiar  claims   upon  the 
^ penevolent  in  the  community — the  Society  to 
Protect  Children  from  Cruelty.    A  similar 
society  was  established  in  New  York  City 
nearly  two  years  since,  which  has  been  the 
means  of  rescuing  many  unfortunate  children 
'from  degraded  and  brutal   guardians,  and 
'  placing  them  in  such  positions  as  will  enable 
5  :hem  to  grow  up  useful  men  and  women. 

II  This  society  does  not  propose  to  interfere  be- 


tween parent  and  child  or  guardian  and 
ward,  to  prevent  the  enforcement  of  obedience 
to  rightful  authority,  but  to  check  cruel  or 
brutal  treatment,  and  to  rescue  those  unfor- 
tunate children  who  are  uurtured  in  the 
midst  of  immorality  and  crime. 

The  Board  of  Managers  of  the  society,  at 
a  meeting  held  on  the  26th  of  Twelfth  mo., 
elected  the  following  officers:  President, 
Daniel  M.  Fox  ;  Vice  President?,  Clarence 
H.  Clark,  Edward  C.  Knight,  Henry  C.  Mac- 
Cook,  Dr.  Charles  Willing,  T.  Morria  Perot, 
Sam'l  P.  Godwin,  Sam'l  R.  Shipley,  Richard 
P.  White,  B.  H.  Bartol  and  Geo.  W  Childs  ; 
Secretary,  Benjamin  Crew ;  Treasurer,  Henry 
M.  Laing,  No.  30  N.  Third  street. 

The  annual  contribution  of  members  has 
been  fixed  at  three  dollars. 

The  society  has  taken  measures  to  obtain  a 
charter  from  the  court  as  soon  as  possible. 
An  office  will  then  be  procured  where  cates 
of  cruelty  may  be  reported,  and  where  those 
interested  may  call  and  learn  what  are  the 
practical  workings  of  the  society.  It  is 
desired  that  those  who  are  able  will  contri- 
bute of  their  means  to  this  worthy  object. 
Those  interested  are  requested  to  send  their 
names  to  either  of  the  officers  named  above, 
or  to  any  member  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 

J.  M.  C. 

The  man  who  neglecteth  his  present  con 
cerns  to  revolve  how  he  will  behave  when 
greater,  feedeth  himself  with  wind,  while 
his  bread  is  eaten  by  another. — Economy  for 
Life.     

TEMPERANCE  IN  MADAGASCAR. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  temperance 
reform  movement  inaugurated  by  the  Queen 
of  Madagascar.  The  following  is  a  copy  of 
her  singular  edict:  "I,  Ranevalomanjaka, 
by  the  grace  of  God  and  will  of  my  people 
Queen  of  Madagascar,  defender  of  the  laws 
of  my  kingdom,  and  this  is  what  I  say  to  you, 
my  subjects :  God  has  given  me  this  land 
and  kingdom,  and  concerning  the  rum,  Oh, 
my  subjects,  you  and  I  have  agreed  that  it 
shall  not  be  sold  in  Antananarivo  or  in  the 
district  in  which  it  was  agreed  it  should  not 
be  sold  (Querina,  the  central  province). 
Therefore,  I  remind  you  of  this  again,  be- 
came the  rum  does  harm  to  your  persons, 
spends  your  possessions  in  vain,  harms  your 
wives  and  children,  makes  foolish  the  wise, 
makes  more  foolish  the  foolish,  and  causes 
people  not  to  fear  the  laws  of  the  kingdom, 
and  especially  makes  them  guilty  before  God. 
All  this  shows  the  rum  to  be  a  bad  thing  to 
have  in  Antananarivo,  for  at  night  (under 
its  influences)  people  go  about  with  clubs  and 
fight,  and   they  fight  each  other  without 
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cause,  and  they  stone  each  other ;  therefore, 
why  do  you  love  it,  Oh,  my  people  ?  But  I 
tell  you  that  trade  in  good  things,  by  which 
you  can  earn  money,  makes  me  very  glad  in- 
deed, Oh,  my  people.  This,  then,  is  what  I 
say  to  you,  Oh,  my  people :  If  you  trade  in 
rum,  or  employ  people  to  trade  in  it,  here  in 
Antananarivo,  or  in  the  district  spoken  of 
above,  then,  according  to  the  laws  which 
were  made  formerly,  I  consider  you  to  be 
guilty,  because  I  am  not  ashamed  to  make 
laws  ia  my  kingdom  which  shall  do  you  good. 
Therefore,  I  tell  you  that  if  there  are  people 
who  break  my  Uws,  then  I  must  punish  them 
Is  nut  this  so,  Oh,  my  people,  say  ?  Rano- 
valomanjaka,  Queen  of  Madagascar,  August 
8th,  1876." 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  FIRST  MONTH  6,  1877. 

The  New  Year— All  nations  of  which 
we  have  any  record  observe  the  advent  of  a 
new  year  in  some  form  or  other,  though  the 
time  at  which  the  year  begins  differs  with 
different  nationalities. 

All  peoples  that  have  come  under  the 
influence  of  Christian  civilization  so  far  as  to 
make  it  the  basis  of  government,  have 
adopted  the  Roman  calendar,  and  make  that 
period  of  the  earth's  revolution  around  the 
sun  represented  by  the  month  January  the 
beginning  of  the  year. 

The  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from  two 
Latin  roots,  Geno  —to  beget  or  begin,  and 
var — a  revolution.  January,  then,  signifies 
the  fiist  or  beginning,  and  is  the  first  month 
of  the  year  according  to  the  present  compu- 
tation, although,  in  the  foundation  of  the 
Eoman  Empire,  the  third  month  or  March 
was  the  first  month ;  hence  the  last  four 
months  are  named  from  numerals  signifying 
their  place  in  the  old  calendar. 

The  name  of  the  Roman  deity  Janus  was, 
probably,  derived  from  the  same  root. 
Friends,  from  the  apparent  connection  of  the 
words,  feeling  it  to  be  wrong  to  perpetuate 
idolatrous  names,  banished  this  and  all  the 
Romati  appellatives  from  their  vocabulary. 

The  year  we  have  just  entered  upon  is  one 
of  peculiar  import  to  us  as  a  nation.  The 
political  complications  are  of  the  gravest 
character  and  involve  the  very  life  of  the 
government.     We  need   the   coolest  and 


art 


bravest  courage  on  the  part  of  those  wh 
have  the  destinies  of  this  great  people  i 
their  control  to  save  us  from  anarchy  an 
civil  strife. 

Consequent  upon  the  uncertainties  of  tl 
situation,  all  branches  of  trade  are  depresse( 
and  that  large  class  of  our  population  whos 
whole  dependence  for  the  means  of  living 
upon  the  fruits  of  their  labor,  are  feelin 
most  keenly  the  embarrassments  that  no 
exist. 

These  things  call  for  a  close  examinatio 
into  the  causes  that  have  brought  about  tl; 
present  crisis.  There  surely  is  wisdom  an 
intelligence  among  our  people  sufficient  t 
meet  the  emergency,  and  safely  guide  th 
nation  through  the  perils  that  now  darken  it 
horizon.  It  is  too  plain  to  need  argumen 
that  men  of  principle,  men  whose  lives  ar 
regulated  by  the  Divine  Witness  in  the  sou 
have  not,  as  a  general  thing,  given  the  weigh 
of  their  influence  to  political  affairs. 

Consequently,  designing  politicians  an* 
selfish  demagogues  have  gained  power  an 
ascendency,  to  the  wrong  and  injury  of  th 
free  institutions  which  our  government  wa 
intended  to  foster  and  perpetuate. 

The  hopeful  sign  of  a  returning  interest  i 
the  maintenance  of  good  government  is  caua 
for  thankfulness.    If  the  true,  solid,  hones  w 
portion  of  the  people  now  aroused  to  th  | 
dangers  that  threaten  us,  will  persevere  i; 
their  demand  for  upright  and  efficient  rulers 
and  use  their  best  endeavors  to  purge  th 
machinery  of  government  from  the  corruj  i 
tion  and  misrule  that  so  largely  prevails,  w 
believe  that  this  year  upon  which  we  are  jusj  isi 
entering  will  be  marked  by  returning  pro*  itj 
perity,  and  a  better  feeling  will  spring  up  i 
those  portions  of  our  beloved  country  whic 
have  so  long  been  agitated  by  contendin 
factions. 

As  a  people  whose  lives  and  testimonie 
are  in  favor  of  peace  and  good  will,  Friend 
cannot  stand  aloof  or  separate  themselve 
from  the  consequences  that  a  good  or  ba< 
government  entail. 

Righteousness  exalteth  a  nation,  is  th 
testimony  of  Scripture,  and  the  upholding  o 
government,  based  upon  right  and  justice fo 
all,  is  a  religious  obligation  which  the  Chris 
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Hn  people  of  this  land,  as  faithful  stewards 
1  the  manifold  gifts  of  God,  must  accept,  if 
lD,e   problem   of   self  government    is  ever 
orked  out  to  its  entire  fulfillment. 

« 

,  Good   News  from  the  Orient. — The 
.lends  of  enlightened  liberty  and  of  peace 
D  roughout  the  world  will  rejoice  at  the  news 
Q]  aich  reaches  us  from  Constantinople  as  the 
i  year  passes  away.    The  adoption  of  a  new 
id  liberal  constitution  by  the  rulers  of  the 
^lrkish  empire  marks  a  new  era  of  justice 
d  d  of  progress  for  that  state,  so  long  given 
er  to  absolutism,  and  may  be  the  means  of 
^conciling  the  provinces  which  have  lately 
,( en  desolated  by  war,  by  assuring  them  of 
eh  a  sweeping  reform  of  the  whole  govern 
ental  system  of  the  Porte  as  will  remove 
^ery  grievance. 

In  the  spring  of  1876,  the  absolute  ruler  of 
e  Ottoman  empire,  Abdul  Asiz,  was  de- 
se<l  for  his  errors,  his  negligence  or  his 
(bes  ;  in  the  summer  his  insane  or  imbecile 
"bcessor,  his  nephew,  Mohammed  Murad, 
l(fis  also  dethroned,  and  now  as  the  year  of 
eat  events  closes,  Abdul  Hamid,  the  pres- 
t  Sultan,  proclaims  a  new  and  liberal  con- 

tution,  by  virtue  of  which  he  enters  the 
inks  of  constitutional  and  responsible  rulers, 
low  much  this  important  step  is  in  consc- 
ience of  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon 
ie  Turkish  authorities  by  the  representa- 
res  of  European  nations  now  gathered  at 
!>nstantinople,  and  how  far  it  is  due  to  the 
bderation  and  enlightenment  of  the  new 
ultan,  we  cannot  fully  know,  but  much 
Ixiety  will  be  felt  that  the  Mahommedan 
hjects  of  the  empire  may  quietly  acquiesce 

a  change  so  advantageous  to  their  Chris- 
m  fellow-citizens. 

It  is  provided  by  the  new  Turkish  consti- 
tion  that  the  empire  is  indivisible,  and  that 
e  Sultan  is  Caliph  of  the  Moslems  and 
vereign  of  all  the  Ottomans,  having  the 
me  prerogatives  as  the  constitutional  sov- 
signs  of  Western  Europe.  The  liberty  of 
e  people  is  assured.  Islam,  though  the  re- 
gion of  the  state,  is  to  have  no  theocratic 
aracter ;  religious  privileges  and  the  free 
ereise  of  public  worship  by  those  of  other 
iths  being  guaranteed.  Liberty  of  the  press 


and  freedom  of  education  are  granted,  and 
primary  education  is  to  be  compulsory.  The 
rights  of  association  and  of  petition  are  ac- 
corded, and  all  individuals  are  to  be  equal  in 
the  eyes  of  the  law.  The  functions  of  tri- 
bunals are  defined,  and  legal  proceedings  are 
to  be  public — all  judgments  being  published, 
and  the  rights  of  defence  recognized. 

Two  legislative  bodies  will  be  instituted — a 
Chamber  of  Deputies  and  a  Senate — which 
will  receive  messages  from  the  Sultan,  and 
have  the  freedom  of  voting  and  expressing 
opinions.  Laws  are  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  revised  by  the  Senate, 
and  then  will  require  the  Imperial  sanction. 

"  There  is  in  all  this,"  says  the  Press,  "  the 
element  of  free  government.  It  will  take 
time,  of  course,  to  get  the  machine  into  good 
working  order,  but  if  these  reforms  be  carried 
out  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid,  the  thirty-fifth  of 
all  the  Turkish  sovereigns  of  the  House  of 
Othman,  who  founded  the  Empire,  will  rank 
in  history  as  the  mo3t  illustrious  of  his  race. 
He  is  now  only  thirty-four  years  old." 

The  Tribune  characterizes  the  constitution 
as  almost  as  liberal  as  that  of  Belgium  or  of 
Sweden,  and  more  liberal  than  those  of  the 
Russian  and  Spanish  governments,  and  be- 
lieves that  if  it  could  be  carried  into  effect, 
it  would  fully  satisfy  the  Christian  subjects  of 
the  Porte,  but  fears  the  antagonism  of  the 
spirit  of  Islam.  •  It  is  deemed  certain,  either 
that  this  constitution  will  be  ignored  and 
evaded,  or  that  Moslem  orthodoxy  must  be 
greatly  modified,  bearing  no  more  likeness  to 
the  original  faith  than  Protestantism  to  the 
Church  of  Rome.  The  former  of  these  alter- 
natives is,  perhaps,  the  most  probable ;  but 
we  may  hope  that  we  have  now  seen  the 
dawning  of  an  era  of  progress  for  the  Orient. 


died. 

HALLOCK.— On  the  18th  ult  ,  at  his  residence  in 
Somers,  Westchester  county,  N.  Y.,  by  a  kick  from 
a  horse,  Wm.  J.  Hallock,  son  of  David  Hallock,  in 
the  34th  jear  of  his  age  ;  a  member  of  Amawalk 
Monthly  Meeting. 

MERRITT. — At  Poughkeepsic,  N.  Y.,  the  22d  of 
Twelfth  month,  1876,  Hannah  K.,  wife  of  Wm.  T. 
Merritt,  in  the  75th  year  of  her  age.  Iltr  disposi- 
tion was  remarkable  for  uniform  sweetness,  and  her 
life  so  free  from  guile  that  there  was  no  sense  of 
condemnation  to  disturb  its  peaceful  close,  but  her 
day  ended  as  sets  the  sun  with  a  halo  of  light 
around  it,  giving  promise  of  a  glorious  morrow. 
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THOMAS.— On  the  27th  of  Twelfth  montb,  1876, 
in  the  73d  year  of  her  age,  Rebecca  W.  Thomas  ; 
a  member  of  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting  (Race 
street). 

WOOD. — At  his  residence,  Newtown,  Bucks  coun- 
ty, Pa.,  Eleventh  month  16th,  1876,  Hiram  Wood, 
aged  nearly  54  years ;  a  member  of  Wakefield 
Monthly  Meetirg. 

His  was  an  inoffensive  and  peaceful  life.  Honest, 
industrious  and  reliable,  he  was  faithful  in  perform- 
ing the  duties  entrusted  to  his  charge. 


THE  FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  Franklin  Insti- 
tute was  founded  not  by  a  mechanic,  but  by 
a  counting-house  clerk.  The  story  is  well 
told  by  Frederick  Fraley  and  will  bear  many 
repetitions.  He  says,  in  speaking  of  the  ori- 
gin of  the  institute :  "  In  the  fall  of  1823 
one  of  those  casualties  which  overturn  occa- 
sionally business  establishments  had  fallen 
upon  a  firm  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
fire  engines,  to  whom  the  uncle  of  Mr.  Sam'l 
V.  Merrick  (the  late  honored  and  esteemed 
John  Vaughan)  had  loaned  a  considerable 
amount  of  money,  and  for  which  he  had  been 
obliged  to  take  the  property  of  the  firm. 
Mr.  Vaughan  made  several  unsuccessful 
efforts  to  sell  the  property  so  acquired,  and 
at  length,  in  despair  of  getting  anything  out 
of  it,  suddenly  said  to  his  nephew  one  morn- 
ing :  '  Sam,  how  would  you  like  to  be  a 
mechanic?'  The  youthful  clerk  responded, 
'Uncle,  I  am  willing  to  do  anything  you 
may  recommend  and  behold,  by  a  speedy 
transformation  the  clerk  changed  into  a 
machinist !  Mr.  Vaughan  immediately  formed 
a  partnership  between  his  nephew  and  the 
late  John  Agnew,  and  the  firm  continued  for 
many  years  in  existence,  with  very  favorable 
results.  But  Mr.  Merrick  in  his  new  voca- 
tion soon  found  that  he  was  not  a  mechanic, 
and  needed  information  and  instruction  to 
make  him  one.  At  that  time  there  existed 
in  Philadelphia  an  association  of  mechanics, 
which  met  at  short  intervals  for  the  considera- 
tion of  mechanical  and  scientific  subjects, 
and  for  mutual  improvement  by  conversation 
and  discussion.  Mr.  Merrick  sought  to  be- 
come a  member  of  this  body,  obtained  a  nom- 
ination, but,  to  his  mortification  and  chagrin, 
was  black  balled.  He  was  in  almost  daily 
intercourse  with  the  gentlemen  who  proposed 
him  for  membership,  and  the  subject  of  his 
rejection  was  freely  spoken  of.  This  friend  was 
the  late  William  Kneass,  of  Philadelphia, 
then  a  copper-plate  engraver,  an  artist  of 
much  repute  and  merit  in  those  days,  and 
afterwards  the  engraver  and  die  sinker  in  the 
Mint  of  the  United  States,  which  honorable 
and  responsible  office  he  filled  for  many  years. 
In  one  of  these  conferences  Mr.  Kneass  said, 
jestingly:   'Why  don't  you  get  up  a  new 


institution  to  suit  yourself?'  Although 
was  said  in  jest,  our  young  friend  took 
heart,  thought  over  it,  and  finally  calle 
Mr.  Kneass,  and  exacted  from  him  a  proi 
that  he  would  attend  a  meeting  for  the 
pose  of  considering  such  a  project. 
Merrick  accordingly  called  such  a  meet 
to  be  held  at  the  hall  of  the  American  PI 
sophical  Society,  but  no  one  attended, 
renewed  his  call  for  another  meeting,  ^ 
the  same  result,  and  then  having  called 
Kneass  and  remonstrated  with  him  for 
desertion,  that  gentleman  said,  'If  you 
really  in  earnest  about  the  matter  I  will 
you  who  will  help  you,' and  he  then  nam 
to  him  the  history  of  an  abortive  attei 
made  some  time  before  by  Professor  Will 

H.  Keating,  of  the  University  of  Penn 
vania,  to  establish  an  institution  somew 
like  that  which  had  been  conceived  by 
Merrick.    Mr.  Keating  cordially  entertai 
Mr.  Merrick's  project,  and  a  meeting 
convened  at  which  the  following  gentler 
attended:    Samuel   V.    Merrick,  Thoi 
Fletcher,  Matthias  W.  Baldwin,  David 
Mason  and  Oran  Colton.    A  committee 
appointed,  consisting  of  some  of  those  p 
ent,  and  ^of  others  selected  outside  who  w 
supposed  to  be  willing  to  unite ;  and  Jai 
Ronaldson,  Samuel   R.  Wood,  Samuel 
Merrick,  M.  T.  Wickham,  W.  H.  Keati 
Thomas  Fletcher  and  James  Rush  were 
pointed  to  draught  a  plan  of  organizati 
constitution,  etc.,  etc.    The  preparation 
these  details  was  confided  to  Mr.  Merri 
and  he  states  that,  when  he  presented  th 
to  Mr.  Wood,  he  said :  '  Thee  need  not 
them ;  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  adopt  the 
but  thee  cannot  succeed  in  establishing 
institute.'    Mr.  Wood  then  described  to 
certain  professional  jealousies  which  he  s 
were  prevailing  in  the  city ;  and  if  eit 
side  joined  Mr.  Merrick  in  carrying  out 
plan,  it  would  be  sure  to  be  attacked  by 
other,  and  thus  inevitably  become  partisan 
its  character.    The  small  meeting  was  ag 
convened,  the  plan  approved,  and  Mes; 
Merrick  and  Keating,  nothing  daunted, 
pared  to  carry  it  into  execution.  They  ca 
to  their  aid  Dr.  Robert  E.  Griffith  and  Geoi 
Washington  Smith,  Esq.,  who  happily 
survives  to  share  in  the  glory  of  this  an 
versary.    And  these  four  young  men,  tak' 
the  Philadelphia  Directory  in  their  han 
selected  from  it  the  names  of  some  1,200 

I,  600  citizens,  whom  they  thought  mi 
possibly  take  an  interest  in  such  a  work, 
invited  them,  by  circular  letters,  to  attend 
meeting  to  be  held  at  the  County  Cou 
house,  at  Sixth  and  Chestnut  streets,  on 
evening  of  the  5th  of  February,  1824,  wfc 
and  where  the  long  cherished  project  was 
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•  submitted  for  final  approval."  It  was  ap- 
[  ived  and  long  years  of  usefulness  and 
u  ijcess  have  been,  the  result.  True,  there 
1  9  a  period,  a  period,  too,  which  extended 
1  jr  quite  a  number  of  years,  when  on  ac- 
Int  of  a  lack  of  sufficient  funds  to  continue 
e?  i  work  of  the  organization,  all  of  its  de- 
Pl  'tments  became  much  depressed.    In  1836 

I  li  institute  made  the  purchase  of  the  Old 
isonic  Hall  on  Chestnut  street  for  $111,500. 

j  is  proved  an  unfortunate  venture  and  loaded 
d  down  with  debt.  The  institute,  however, 
)B  rer  occupied  the  building,  and  in  time  lost 
U  right  of  possession.  The  great  financial 
J  ,sh  of  1837  completely  crippled  the  body, 
te  |i  until  1863  its  finances  continued  at  such 
HI  ow  ebb  that  action  of  any  kind  was  almost 
D  possible.  In  1864  an  amendment  to  the 
e„*rter  was  obtained  allowing  the  managers 

|pay  off  the  old  debt  by  selling  stock,  and 
"aj  this  means  about  $30,000  were  raised. 
J  is  was  the  time  when  William  Sellers  was 
le[  Dsen  president,  and  Professor  Henry  Morton 
|Q]  s  elected  secretary.  Up  to  this  date  the 
y  endance  at  all  meetings  was  exceedingly 
,  [all,  and  the  general  business  was  in  a 

^idedly  drooping  state,  but  under  Mr.  Mor- 
P  l  there  was  a  considerable  revival  of  inter- 
■  ,  as  he  made  his  lectures  so  entertaining 
j  to  attract  hundreds  not  connected  with  the 
,j  ititute.    But,  notwithstanding  its  brighten- 

II  r  prospects,  the  institute  still  labored  under 
J  burden  of  debt;  only  the  most  pressing 

)airs  were  attended  to,  and  improvements 
re  not  thought  of.    At  the  exhibition  held 

1 1858,  and  also  at  some  prior  ones,  it  was 
ind  necessary  to  take  up  subscriptions 
long  members  in  order  to  pay  premiums 

II  procure  medals.    But,  notwithstanding 

,  these  fioancial  troubles,  the  lectures  which 
d  been  inaugurated  in  1824  were  continued 

I  ice  a  week,  and  before  fair  audiences. 

I  nong  the  lecturers  were  James  P.  Espy, 
li  discoverer  of  the  law  of  storms  ;  A.  D. 

iche,  afterwards  chief  of  the  Coast  Survey  ; 
fl  hn  F.  Frazier,  for  many  years  professor  of 
^tural  philosophy  at  the  University;  Dr, 
3i)bert  Hare,  inventor  of  the  oxyhydrogen 
J  Wpipe,  and  many  others  whose  reputations 

ve  lived  after  them.  The  institution  was 
°'iginally  provided  with  a  complete  set  of 
8  ilosophical  and  chemical  apparatus,  but 
"  ring  the  "  dark  days  "  these  became,  from 

II  b  and  neglect,  very  much  dilapidated.  All 
?  e  legitimate  work  of  the  institute  languished 
,  I  want  of  money  to  carry  it  on.  The 
'^rary  was  also  much  neglected,  as  there 
Jis  not  enough  shelf  room,  and  it  was  not 

ill  arranged.  The  instruments  became  al- 
J  ast  useless,  as  there  was  no  money  to  keep 
,  em  in  proper  condition,  and  for  a  long  time 

e  reflecting  pyrometer  reflected  nothing 


|  but  dust  and  rust,  spiders  spun  their  webs  in 
the  aurora  tubes,  and  mice  made  their  nests 
in  the  forsaken  batteries.  In  1864,  when  the 
change  of  charter  was  obtained  and  the 
$30,000  raised,  the  prospect  began  to  brighten, 
and  as  at  last  there  seemed  to  appear  some 
way  out  of  the  woods,  the  members  were  all 
aroused  to  individual  effort  on  behalf  of  their 
organization,  and  during  the  next  ten  years 
the  interest  was  steadily  maintained,  but  it 
was  not  until  the  twenty-seventh  exhibition, 
held  in  the  fall  of  1874,  by  vhich  $52,000 
was  made,  that  the  institute  fairly  entered 
upon  the  brilliant  career  which  now  seems 
destined  to  light  its  future.  The  old  debt  is 
now  virtually  wiped  out,  and  after  paying  for 
all  the  much-needed  improvements  there  will 
still  remain  a  very  good  sum  for  a  basis  for 
an  endowment  fund. — Abridged  from  The 
Press. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  POST  IN  GREENLAND. 

In  Greenland,  awaiting  tidings  from  home, 
we  listen  not  for  the  welcome  sound  of  the 
postman's  horn  or  the  shrill  noise  of  the 
steam-whistle  to  announce  the  arrival  of  the 
expected  mail. 

We  are  not  able  to  calculate  the  exact 
minute  when  its  coming  will  either  delight  or 
disappoint  us.  In  hopeful  expectation  we  sit 
upon  the  rocky  coast,  contemplating  the  sea 
spread  out  at  our  feet.  We  gaze  at  the  snow- 
covered  islands  that  seem  to  protect  and  de- 
fend the  shore  which  they  surround.  We 
notice  the  distant  horizon  where  grotesque  ice 
masses  are  delkeated  in  the  clear  blue  atmos- 
phere, and  watch  other  huge  masses  that  be- 
deck the  mirror  of  the  ocean,  and  which  are 
gently  rocked  hither  and  thither  by  the  undu- 
lating sea. 

Finally  our  eyes  rest  upon  the  long  blue 
strip  which  we  observe  in  the  farthest  dis- 
tance. This  is  a  channel  in  the  ice.  There, 
in  this  channel,  our  attendant  directs  us  to 
notice  two  little  black  points,  which  seem  to 
approach,  but  soon  the  surrounding  ice  ob- 
scures them  from  our  view.  Again  they  ap- 
pear. Now  we  observe  the  uniform,  regular 
movement  of  an  oar  (Pagai).  The  colony 
upon  the  strand  also  notice  this  signal.  Imme- 
diately we  hear  the  rejoicing  and  joyful 
shout,  "  Paortuk !  Paortuk !  "  (the  Post !  the 
Post  I) 

Old  and  young  rush  out  of  the  huts,  in 
order  to  greet  the  arriving  boat.  While  it 
approaches,  the  Greenlander  sitting  in  it 
reaches  the  oar  high  up  for  a  signal  that  a 
ship  has  arrived  in  Greenland. 

When  the  "Rajak"  (boat)  reaches  the 
coast,  it  is  drawn  upon  the  land,  and  those  in 
the  stern  bring  forth  the  letters  and  packets 
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In  this  manner  the  mail  is  forwarded  all 
along  the  coast  of  this  country  just  as  securely 
as  by  a  steamship  line. 

Only  the  best  Rajak  captains  are  employed 
for  post- carriers.  The  distance  from  one  sta- 
tion to  another  is  generally  from  sixty  to 
ninety  miles.  For  such  a  journey  the  cap- 
tain receives  a  sum  equal  to  five  dollars  and 
some  black  ship  "  hardtack  "  ;  occasionally, 
also,  a  piece  of  raw  seal  fat.  The  postman 
every  where  finds  fresh  water,  and  in  good 
weather  travels  daily  thirty  or  thirty-six 
miles.  Sometimes,  without  allowing  himself 
any  rest,  he  can  make  sixty  or  seventy  miles. 
Where  he  finds  inhabited  huts,  he  depends 
upon  the  hospitality  of  his  countrymen,  who 
willingly  assist  him.  In  case  of  necessity, 
his  sharp  arrow  can  obtain  a  diver,  which  he 
devours  raw. 

It  weariness  or  the  approach  of  night  com- 
pels him  to  go  upon  land  before  he  reaches 
an  inhabited  place,  he  draws  his  boat  upon 
the  first  suitable  island,  so  high  upon  the 
strand  that  the  floods  cannot  reach  it.  For, 
should  his  vessel  be  carried  away  by  the 
waves,  he  must  surely  become  a  prey  to  star- 
vation. 

To  prevent  his  light  boat,  which  is  made 
out  of  seal-skin,  from  being  carried  away  by 
a  suddenly  rising  storm  he  places  a  heavy 
stone  upon  it. 

In  the  summer  he  seeks  a  couch  upon  the 
cliffs  ;  in  winter,  in  the  snow.  When  he  de- 
sires to  make  himself  especially  comfortable, 
he  builds,  by  means  of  stones  carried  thither, 
a  parallelogram,  about  a  foot  high,  and  about 
the  breadth  of  his  body,  stuffs  snow  or  weeds 
in  the  crevices  between  the  stones,  and  then 
lays  the  "Rajak,"  up-side  down,  over  this. 

One  end  of  the  structure  remains  open. 
Here  he  crawls  in  and  obtains  a  few  hours' 
sleep,  from  which  he  awakens  invigorated  for 
the  prosecution  of  his  fatiguing  journey. 

When  two  drivers  accompany  each  other 
they  consider  it  unnecessary  to  go  upon  land 
in  order  to  rest. 

Should  the  weather  be  fine,  they  seek  pro- 
tection among  the  islands,  lay  the  oars  across 
over  the  Rajaks,  near  themselves,  and  fasten 
them  to  each  other  with  a  strap  of  leather. 
In  this  way  sleeping,  leaning  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  they  drive  slowly  around,  and  enjoy 
the  same  refreshing  slumber  that  we  do  in 
our  beds. 

An  old  Greenlander,  Stephens,  who  served 
as  a  guide,  had  distinguished  himself  in  his 
youth  as  a  bold  seal  catcher  and  Rajak- 
driver. 

He  told  us  he  had  made  a  trip  of  sixty 
miles  in  seventy-two  hours.  Toward  the  end 
of  the  journey  he  felt  fatigued.  The  beauti- 
ful weather,  the  still,  clear,  unusually  mild 


summer  night  induced  him,  however,  to  (f 
tinue  his  way.  He  fell  asleep,  his  '  il 
turned  over,  and  he  lay  with  his  face  c 
"  Two  quick  blows  with  the  oar/'  sal  F 
"  and  I  was  right  again,  and  slept  no  )  ^ 
That  left  me  clear."  F 

With  these  bold  and  hardy  people  '  I 
occurrences  are  the  order  of  every  day.  '  1181 
are  never  mentioned,  and  are  not  regard<  j. 
anything  extraordinary.  The  inquk  1 
traveler,  only  by  continual  question  D° 
brings  them  to  notice. 

The  light,  fragile  boat  to  which  the  G  m 
lander  trusts  his  life  and  his  letters  119' 
pretty  and  delightful  a  vessel  as  one  cai  J 
agine  to  himself.  It  affords  the  eye  a  p  *° 
ant  sight  when  the  good  captain  leave  'e? 
shore,  to  see  the  harpoons  and  arrows  sv  !,a 
ing  through  the  atmosphere,  announcing,  B 
he  has  made  his  journey  without  interrup  j 

The  courage  and  valor  of  these  Greenl '  ™ 
ers,  when  equipped  for  seal  catching,  bid  161 
the  ocean  defiance,  is  not  far  surpassed  bj  'S1 
knights  of  the  middle  ages.  | 

Any  one  who,  from  the  deck  of  a  i 
watches  the  motion  of  his  light  vessel,  1  [? 
playing  with  every  wave,  rises  and  falls,  "( 
hastily  vanishes  from  the  eye,  desires  tc  P! 
low  it  far  out  upon  the  endless  sea,  instea  !l 
being  fettered  in  his  wooden  or  iron  colot  01 

  p 

INDIAN  NAMES. 

The  Public  Ledger  in  connection 
remarks  upon  naming  a  new  Territory  g 
the  following  condensed   facts  in  In 
history : 

Leaving  out  a  few  exceptional  isol 
bands  of  Indians,  the  aborigines  of  that  ! 
of  the  territory  of  the  United  States  east? 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  have  been  class 
into  six  great  ethnological  groups  or  fami 
of  tribes  united  by  analogies  of  langu 
These  great  groups  are  the  Algonquins, 
quois,  Dakotas,  Apalachians,  Shoshones 
Achfalaques.    Certainly  their  names  sh<j 
occupy  dignified  positions  in  our  geogra] 
Only  two,  however,  have  that  sort  of  reco 
tion. 

The  Apalachian  name  is  the  generic  1 
of  the  great  range  of  mountains  extenc' 
from  New  Hampshire  to  Georgia,  knowr 
Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  as  the  Alle^ 
nies,  and  Dakota  is  preserved  geographic 
in  the  Territory  and  future  State  of  1 
name.  The  other  four,  however,  are  thus! 
unhonored  in  that  way,  and  yet  two  of  tl 
occupy  a  large  space  in  the  early  histor;' 
what  are  now  the  United  States.  These  j 
the  Algonquins  and  Iroquois.  The  Algonq 
tribes  or  nations  occupied  the  Atlantic  c< 
east  of  the  Alleghanies,  from  North  Carol 
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tie  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  nearly  the 
e  of  Canada — (westward  at  one  point  al- 
j  to  the  Rocky  Mountains),  and  then, 
fug  southward  again,  they  covered  the 
j;ory  now  embraced  within  the  States  of 
iDa,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and 
ons  of  Ohio,  Missouri,  Kentucky  and 
iinsas.  This  is  the  widest  distribution  of 
group  or  family  of  our  aboriginal  tribes, 
iheir  tribes  or  nations  were  numerous, 
ng  them  were  our  own  Lenni  Lenape 
rward  and  now  called  "  Delawares "), 
pees,  Ojibwas  or  Chippewas,  Mohegans, 
jais,  Illinois,  Ottawas,  Kaskaskias,  Nan- 
es,  Powhatanese,  Potto watomis,  Sauks 
Foxes,  Kickapoos,  Blackfeet,  Salteurs, 
ikeshaws,  Weas,  Crees  and  Menominee?. 
I  are  not  all,  but  surely  there  are  enough, 
in  numbers  and  in  extent  of  territory, 
Ijstify  recognition  in  the  superior  geogra- 
jpf  the  country. 

jb  name  of  the  great  and  influential  Iro- 
,  group  is  entitled  to  similar  recognition, 
group  occupied  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
i,  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  part  of  New 
and,  west  of  the  same  range,  nearly  all 
bio,  portions  of  Kentucky  and  Virginia, 
part  of  Canada  on  both  sides  of  the 
s  and  the  St.  Lawrence.    The  names  of 
once  warlike  tribes  or  nations  are  well 
n — the  Senecas,  Oneidas,  Cayugas,  On- 
*as,  Mohawks,  and  originally  the  Wyan- 
and   for  some   time  the  Tuscaroras. 
3  are  two  or  three  bands  in  addition  to 
just  mentioned,  but  they  are  unimport- 
The  Iroquois,  although  so  warlike,  at 
a  recent  period,  that  they  had  conquered 
of  the  Algonquin  tribes  and  possibly 
1  have  mastered  all  of  the  aborigines 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  are  now  civil- 
and  (except  the  Wyandots)  peacefully 
d  as  an  agricultural  people  in  Southern 
Western  New  York,  and  a  few  of  them 
orthwestern  Pennsylvania.    Their  gen- 
lame  is  entitled  to  a  dignified  place  in 
eography. 

e  Dakota  group  included  all  the  bands 
e  Sioux  tribe,  and  the  Iowas,  Omahas, 
lebagos,  Pawnees  and  Osages  west  of 
Mississippi  river. 

e  Apalachians  included  the  tribes  and 
3  of  the  Muscogees  (or  Creeks),  Chica- 
Choctaws  and  Seminoles  of  the  South- 
tates. 

e  Shoshones  embrace  the  Apaches,  Co- 
nes, Utes,  Diggers  and  Snakes  of  the 
»na,  New  Mexico  and  Utah  region, 
e  Achfalaques  included  the  Cherokees. 

:e  searching  out  and  thorough  investiga- 
)f  truth  is  (or  ought  to  be)  the  first,  the 
"  iry  study  of  man. 


THE  CRUSE  THAT  FAILETH  NOT. 

"It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive."— Acts  xx,  35. 

Is  thy  cruse  of  comfort  wasting?  rise  and  share  It 

with  another, 
And  through  all  the  years  of  famine  it  shall  serve 

thee  and  thy  brother  ; 
Love  divine  will  fill  thy  storehouse,  or  thy  handful 

still  renew ; 

Scanty  fare  for  one  will  often  make  a  royal  feast  for 
two. 

For  the  heart  grows  rich  in  giving ;  all  it3  wealth  i* 

.    living  grain  ; 
Seeds  which  mildew  in  the  garner,  scattered,  fill 

with  gold  the  plain. 
Is  thy  burden  hard  and  heavy?  do  thy  steps  drag 

wearily  ? 

Help  to  bear  thy  brother's  burden,  God  will  bear  both 
it  and  thee. 

Numb  and  weary  on  the  mountains,  wouldst  thou 

sleep  amidst  the  enow? 
Chafe  that  frozen  form  beside  thee,  and  together 

both  shall  glow. 
Art  thou  stricken  in  life's  battle  ?  many  wounded 

round  thee  moan  ; 
Lavish  on  their  wounds  thy  balsams,  and  that  balm 

shall  heal  thine  own. 

Is  the  heart  a  well  left  empty  ?    None  but  God  its- 
void  can  fill ; 

Nothing  but  a  ceaseless  fountain  can  its  ceaseless 

longings  still. 
Is  the  heart  a  living  power?     Self-entwined,  its 

strength  sinks  low  ; 
It  can  only  live  in  loving,  and  by  serving,  love  will 

grow. 

Elizabeth  Charles. 


HERE  AND  THERE. 


They  pray  the  best  who  pray  and  watch, 

They  watch  the  best  who  watch  and  pray  -T 
They  hear  Christ's  fingers  on  the  latch, ♦ 

Whether  He  comes  by  night  or  day ; 
Whether  they  guard  the  gates  and  watch, 

Or,  patient,  toil  for  Him  and  wait, 
They  hear  His  fingers  on  the  latch, 

If  early  He  do  come,  or  late. 

Hopper. 


Blessed  are  they  who  see,  and  yet  believe  not! 
Yea,  blest  are  they  who  look  on  grave?,  and  still 
Believe  none  dead  ;  who  see  proud  tyrants  ruling, 
And  yet  believe  not  in  the  strength  of  evil : — 
Blessed  are  they  who  see  the  wandering  poor, 
And  yet  believe  not  that  their  God  forsakes  them  -t 
Who  see  the  blind  worm  creeping,  yet  believe  not 
That  even  that  is  left  without  a  path. 

Leopold  Schefer. 


THE  NEST. 


Under  the  apple-tree,  somebody  said, 

w  Look  at  that  robin's  nest  overhead  I 

All  of  sharp  sticks,  and  of  mud  and  clay — 

What  a  rough  home  for  a  summer  day  I " 

Gaunt  stood  the  apple-tree,  gaunt  and  bare, 

And  creaked  in  the  winds  which  blustered  there. 

The  nest  was  wet  with  the  April  rain  ; 

The  clay  ran  down  in  an  ugly  stain  ; 

Little  it  looked,  I  must  truly  say, 

Like  a  lovely  home  for  a  summer  day. 
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Up  in  the  apple-tree,  somebody  laughed, 

"Little  you  know  of  the  true  home-craft. 

Laugh,  if  you  like,  at  my  sticks  and  clay ; 

They'll  make  a  good  home  for  a  summer  day. 

May  turns  the  apple-tree  pink  and  white, 

SunDy  all  day,  and  fragrant  all  night. 

My  babies  will  never  feel  the  showers, 

For  rain  can't  get  through  these  feathers  of  ours. 

Snug  under  my  wings  they  will  cuddle  and  creep, 

The  happiest  babies  awake  or  asleep," 

Said  the  robin  mother,  flying  away 

After  more  of  the  sticks  and  mud  and  clay. 

Under  the  apple-tree,  somebody  sighed, 
"Ah,  me,  the  blunder  of  folly  and  pride  ! 
The  roughest  small  house  of  wood  or  clay 
Might  be  a  sweet  home  for  a  summer  day. 
Sunny  and  fragrant  all  day,  all  night, 
With  only  good  cheer  for  fragrance  and  light; 
And  the  bitterest  storms  of  grief  and,  pain 
Will  beat  and  break  on  that  home  in  vain, 
Where  a  true-hearted  mother  broods  alway 
And  makes  the  whole  year  like  a  summer  day." 
— II.  H.  in  St.  Nicholas  for  October. 

DESTRUCTION  OF  FORESTS. 

The  ancient  Greeks  used  the  word  dendro- 
kopeb,  literally,  "  to  cut  down  the  trees,"  to 
denote  the  utter  ruin  and  devastation  of  a 
country.  They  were  wise  men,  for  by  the 
cutting  down  of  the  forests,  more  than  by 
any  other  cause,  many  ot  the  most  densely 
peopled  regions  of  the  Old  World  have  been 
reduced  to  deserts.  Palestine,  when  the  He- 
brews took  possession  of  it,  was  a  land  of 
rivulets  and  fountains,  being  thereby  distin- 
guished from  Egypt,  which  must  be  "  watered 
by  the  foot."  In  the  palmy  days  of  the 
nation  this  territory,  not  as  large  as  the  State 
of  Massachusetts,  supported  in  plenty  a  pop 
ulation  of  at  least  five  million,  where  now  not 
more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
find  a  scanty  subsistence.  Even  the  con- 
quests of  the  Assyrians  did  not  permanently 
reduce  the  population,  for  under  the  Roman 
rule  it  was  still  densely  peopled  ;  but  during 
the  wars  which  followed  the  revolt  under 
Vespasian  and  Titus  the  Romans  systemati 
cally  cut  down,  not  merely  the  fruit-trees,  but 
the  forests,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  gener- 
ations the  greater  part  of  the  country  was  re- 
duced to  the  almost  waterless  desert  which  it 
now  is.  The  channels  of  the  rivulets  still 
remain,  but  they  are  dry  ravines,  except 
directly  after  a  rain,  when  they  become  roar 
ing  torrents,  the  only  exceptions  being  those 
streams  whose  sources  lie  high  up  among  the 
wooded  heights  of  Lebanon.  Greece  tells 
the  same  story.  In  a  large  part  of  it  the  for- 
ests which  once  clothed  the  hill-sides  have 
long  been  destroyed  ;  the  famous  fountains  of 
antiquity  now  flow  only  in  song,  and  rivers  of 
historical  renown  are  now  but  scanty  brooks 
which  a  child  may  ford.  The  African  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  long  the  granary  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  have,  from  the  same 
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cause,  become  not  merely  uninhabited, 
practically  uninhabitable  by  any  except 
mads  wandering  from  one  scanty  fountain 
another. 

The  same  story  is  repeated  in  mod 
times,  down  to  our  own  day,  and  all  over 
world.    In  Ceylon  the  forests  have  been 
down  for  coffee  plantations,  and  more  t 
twenty  years  ago  the  loss  of  springs  and  fo 
tains  had  grown  to  be  a  threatening  e 
When  two  centuries  ago,  the  Spice  Islands 
into   the  hands  of  the  Dutch,  they  v 
clothed  with  dense  forests  of  spice  beai 
trees.  To  increase  the  value  of  the  monop 
the  Dutch  set  about  an  indiscriminate 
truction  of  the  forests,  and  these  islands  v 
converted  into  arid  deserts.    Not  many  y< 
ago  the  world  was  thrilled  by  the  report! 
the  famine  in  the  Cape  de  Verd  Island 
soil  there  is  very  light  and  porous,  and 
quires  constant  moisture  as  a  condition  of 
tility.    For  many  years  the  increasing  1 
of  humidity  was  noticed.    The  river  Socc 
dos,  in  Madeira,  down  which  ship  timber 
formerly  floated  to  the  sea,  gradually  d 
up  until  it  became  a  mere  rill,  whose  wat 
except  at  flood- time,  could  hardly  be  s 
along  its  pebbly  bed.    The  diminution! M 
moisture  was  found  to  have  kept  equal  pj 3 
with  the  destruction  of  the  forests  on 
mountain  sides,  and  the  Portuguese  Gove 
ment  made  laws  prohibiting  the  cutting  dc 
of  trees  near  springs  and  river  sources.  ] 
wine  culture  was  profitable,  and  the  1 
were  powerless  against  immediate  interest, 
the  trees  were  cut  down  more  and  more ; 
springs  failed,  the  fountains  dried  up, 
drought  and  famine  followed.    Only  a  qi 
ter  of  a  century  ago  the  Danish  island 
Santa  Cruz  was  a  garden  of  fertility 
hills  were  covered  with  forests,  and  ti 
were  everywhere  abundant.    A  person 
had  formerly  resided  there  recently  revisi 
the  island,  and  found  a  third  part  of  it 
duced  to  an  utter  desert.    The  planters  ] 
bared  the  island  of  its  forests ;  the  soil 
gradually  desiccated ;  even  the  short,  copi 
showers  had  ceased.    The  island  of  Cura 
was,  within  the  memory  of  living  men, 
of  the  most  fertile  and  well  watered  spots 
the  earth ;  "  but  now,"  says  Mr.  Hou^ 
'  ■  whole  plantations,  with  their  once  beaut 
villas  and  terraced  gardens,  are  nothing 
an  arid  waste ;  and  yet,  sixty  miles  away, 
the  Spanish  Main,  the  rankest  vegetat 
covers  the  hills,  and  the  burdened  cloi 
shower  down   abundant    blessings."  1 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Agricult 
in  1871  writes  :  "In  Upper  Egypt  the  ra: 
which  eighty  years    ago  were  abundi 
have  ceased  since  the  Arabs  cut  down 
trees  along  the  valley  of  the  Nile  tow 
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and  Arabia.  A  contrary  effect  has 
produced  in  Lower  Egypt  from  the  ex- 
ve  planting  of  the  pasha.  In  Alexan- 
and  Cairo,  where  rain  was  formerly  a 
sr,  it  has  since  that  period  become  more 
ent." — Appleton's  Journal. 


n  my  cheek  I  fee1  the  Western  wind, 
'iear  it  telling  to  the  orchard  trees, 
lo  the  faint  and  flower-forsaken  bees, 
of  fair  meadows,  green  with  constant  streams, 
mountains  rising  blue  and  cool  behind, 

in  moist  dells  the  purple  orchis  gleams, 
tarred  with  white  the  virgin's  bower  is  twined, 
o'er-wearied  pilgrim,  as  he  fares 
life's  summer  waste,  at  times  is  fanned, 
at  noontide,  by  the  cool,  sweet  airs 
jerener  and  a  holier  land, 
as  the  morn,  and  as  the  dewfall  bland. 
I  of  the  blessed  heaven  for  which  we  pray, 
from  the  eternal  hills  ! — make  glad 
krthly  way  !  — John  G.  Whittier. 


REVIEW  OF  THE  WEATHER,  ETC. 

FOR  TWELFTH  MONTH. 
A  REMARKABLY  COLD  MONTH. 


TEMPERATURES. 

[temperature  of  Twelfth  mo.,  per 

na.  Hospital  

st  point  attained  during  month, 

Penna.  Hospital  

it  point  reached  during  month, 

Penna.  Hospital  


1875 
Deg. 


35.36 
64.05 
8.00 


quantity  for  Twelfth  month   5.16 


1875 
Inches. 


1876 
Deg. 


26.89 


49.00 


7  00 


1876 
Inches. 


3.16 


MEAN  TEMPERATURES. 

ge  of  the  mean  temperatures  of 
Twelfth  mo.  for  the  past  87  yrs. 
st  mean  temperature  occurring 

ing  that  entire  period,  1848  

jit  mean  temperature  occurring 
jing  that  entire  period,  1832  


Deg. 


32.62 
45.00 
25.00 


COMPARISON  OP  RAIN. 


for  the  first  six  months  of  each 


for  the  last  six  months  of  each 


otal  for  each  year. 


1875. 


16.81 
26.20 


43.01 


1876. 


20.66 
28.59 


49.25 


commence  our  notes  by  transcribing  our  "jot- 
down  "  as  the  month  progressed.  The  first 
icling  a  matter  far  away,  but  none  the  less  re- 
ble.  On  Nov.  8  Honolulu  papers  state  "  There 
pen  no  rain  for  five  months."  The  evening  of 
p  will  long  be  remembered  on  account  of  the 
e  catastrophe  of  the  burning  of  the  Brooklyn 
re,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Accounts  vary,  but  it  has 
estimated  from  290  to  300  lives  were  lost, 
3ixty  of  whom  their  features  could  not  be  rec- 
;d— in  some  instances  identified  by  portions 
ir  clothing,  jewelry,  &c.  The  9th  will  be  re- 
ered  as  a  terribly  cold  day  here.    This  "  cold 


snap  "  extended  over  a  wide  surface  of  our  country. 
Above  Manayunk  (this  city)  the  Schuylkill  froze 
solidly  across  before  morning,  but  not  to  a  depth 
thick  enough  to  bear  skating.  On  the  10th  naviga- 
tion on  both  the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill  rivers 
was  impeded  to  a  considerable  extent.  Skatera 
were  on  the  Delaware  river  above  Kaighn's  Point, 
and  the  ice  strong  enough  to  bear  them  about  one- 
third  the  distance  from  the  shore.  On  the  10th  an- 
other fire  occurred  in  Burlington,  N.  J.;  some  twen- 
ty-eight dwellings  and  four  stables  burned  ;  loss 
variously  reported  at  from  sixty  to  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars. 

To  go  back  to  the  26th.  The  Schuylkill  was  re- 
ported to  be  closed  its  whole  length.  Some  diffi- 
culty has  been  experienced  at  times  through  the 
month  with  our  ferry-boats  on  the  Delaware  river. 

A  few  remarks  as  to  the  aggregate  of  the  month, 
and  we  close.  We  have  passed  through  a  very  cold 
month,  being  about  five  and  three-quarters  degrees 
below  the  average  for  eighty-seven  years  past.  We 
give  below  the  only  years  on  our  record,  commenc- 
ing with  1790,  equal  to  it,  viz.  : 

1815,  26  degrees.  1821,  26  degrees. 

1819,  26       «  1832,  25  « 

The  United  States  Signal  Service  at  Philadelphia 
reports  its  mean  only  25  degrees,  adding:  "The 
Schuylkill  river  has  been  frozen  over  since  the  9th 
inst.,  and  the  ice  is  reported  13  inches  thick  in 
some  places.  Delaware  river  frozen  over  on  the 
11th,  but  soon  after  broke  up."  Also,  that  "Lunar 
halos  were  observed  on  the  23d  and  27th  insts." 

From  foreign  exchanges  we  have  the  informa- 
tion that  "it  snowed  lately  in  Constantinople,  and 
the  superstitious  Turks  were  filled  with  dismal  fore- 
bodings at  a  phenomena  of  such  rare  occurrence  in 
their  climate."  J.  M.  Ellis. 

Philadelphia,  First  mo.  1,  1877. 


You  SAY  the  soul  is  nothing  but  the  result- 
ant of  bodily  powers.  Why  then  is  my  soul 
the  more  luminous  when  my  bodily  powers 
begin  to  wane  ?  Winter  is  on  my  head,  and 
eternal  spring  is  in  my  heart.  There  I 
breathe  at  this  hour  the  fragrance  of  the 
lilacs,  the  violets  and  the  roses,  as  at  twenty 
years.  The  nearer  I  approach  the  end,  the 
plainer  I  hear  around  me  the  immortal 
symphonies  of  the  worlds  which  invite  me. 
It  is  marvelous,  yet  simple. —  Victor  Hugo. 


Sentimental  religion  is  always  dangerous 
•if  for  no  other  reason  because  so  apparently 


NOTICES. 

CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 

First  mo.  7,  Frankford,  Philadelphia,  3  P.  If, 
Plymouth,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 
14,  Centredale,  Iowa,  3  P.  M. 
Fallowfield,  Pa.,  2  P.  M. 


QUARTERLY  MEETINGS  IN  FIRST  MONTH. 


First  mo. 


30, 
31, 


Western,  at  London  Grove,  Pa. 
Cain,  at  East  Cain,  Pa. 
Westburv,  at  New  York. 
Concord,  at  "West  Chester,  Pa. 
Purchase,  at  Purchase,  N.  Y. 
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The  kindergarten  system  has  been  introduced  into 
the  Government  schools  for  girls  in  China. 

The  special  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  at 
Vienna  reported  on  the  30th  nit.  that  in  the  sitting 
of  the  Conference  at  Constantinople,  on  the  28th,  it 
was  agreed  that  the  armistice  should  be  prolonged 
until  the  1st  of  March. 

The  British  Museum  ha3  lately  received  the  col- 
lection of  antiquities,  chiefly  Babylonian,  which  the 
late  Mr.  Geo.  Smith  purchased  in  Bagdad.  The 
collection  consists  of  about  2,000  objects,  among 
which  are  a  lion  with  the  name  of  the  Egyptian 
Shepherd  King  Set  inscribed  upon  its  breast,  and 
tablets  dated  in  the  reign  of  King  Belshazzar. 

The  Suez  Canal  is  now  patronized  by  twenty- 
four  regular  lines  of  steamers,  employing  234 
steamers  of  509,447  tonnage.  Classed  by  nationali- 
ties, the  quota  of  England  is  152  vessels  of  350,273 
tonnage;  France,  18  vessels  of  112,624  tonnage; 
Holland,  15  vessels,  of  36,585  tonnage;  Austria,  18 
steamers  of  29,227  tonnage;  Italy,  10  steamers  of 
15,218  toniage;  Russia,  8  steamers  of  13,386  ton- 
nage ;  Germany,  8  steamers  of  11,386  tonnage; 
Spain,  5  vessels  of  10,751  tonnage. 

Dr.  Schliemann  continues  to  make  new  discove- 
ries. In  the  tomb  recently  opened  at  Mycenae,  he 
found  a  large  golden  mask  and  an  enormous  breast- 
plate of  gold.  He  also  found  the  body  of  a  man, 
wonderfully  preserved,  especially  the  face.  The 
head  was  round,  the  eyes  large,  and  the  mouth  con- 
tained thirty-two  fine  teeth.  There  is,  however,  a 
difficulty  about  preserving  the  remains.  There 
were  also  found  fifteen  broLze  swords  with  great 
golden  hilts — a  mass  of  immense  golden  buttons 
splendidly  engraved  ornamented  the  sheaths  of  the 
swords  ;  also  two  great  golden  goblets  and  a  great 
quantity  of  other  objects  in  gold,  articles  in  earth- 
enware, a  carved  wooden  box,  several  articles  in 
chased  crystal,  ten  large  cooking  utensils  of  bronze, 
but  no  traces  of  anything  in  iron  or  glass. — N.  Y. 
Tribune. 

The  bill  to  establish  the  Territory  of  Huron, 
wkich  has  passed  the  Senate,  proposes  to  create  the 
new  Territory  out  of  the  northern  portion  of  the 
present  territory  of  Dakota.    The  present  Territory 
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of  Dakota  contains  150,932  square  miles,  and 
new  Territory  would  have  an  area  of  about  70,( 
square  miles.    It  is  to  be  a  parallelogram,  extend 
from  Minnesota  on  the  east  for  something  less  tl 
four  hundred  miles  to  Montana  on  the  west, 
from  the  British  Possessions  on  the  north  two  h 
dred  miles  to  the  boundary  of  the  remaining  Tei 
tory  on  the  south.    Its  population  is  estimated 
about  10,000  having  received  considerable  acc 
sions  by  immigration  since  the  taking  of  the 
census.    It  is  said  that  one  of  the  best  farming 
gions  in  the  United  States  lies  in  the  proposed  n 
Territory. 

The  Emperor  of  Austria  has  greatly  increased 
popularity  by  spontaneously  abandoning  the  pri 
lege  hitherto  enjoyed  by  Austrian  Emperors 
having  the  Hapsburg  estates  exempted  from  tax 
The  announcement  was  received  with  great  entl 
siasm  by  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Reichsra 
as  bringing  a  considerable  increase  to  the  natio 
revenue. 

A  Lake  Shore  train  going  west  broke  through 
iron  bridge  at  Ashtabula,  Ohio,  on  the  29th 
and  all  the  cars,  seven  in  number,  were  precipita 
into  the  cr-  ek,  seventy-five  feet  below.  The  wre 
was  consumed  by  fire.  There  were  about  one  h 
dred  and  seventy-five  persons  on  the  train ; 
hundred  and  twenty  of  these  were  killed — crush 
burned,  drowned,  frozen.  Of  the  remainder,  m 
were  severely  injured  and  few  escaped  unhurt. 

Meteorological  Observations  are  now  exchanj 
between"  twenty  nations,  having  371  stations, 
of  these  the  United  states  has  100  stations.  Obs, 
vations  are  to  be  made  hereafter  by  commanders 
naval  stations  and  commanding  officers  of  vess 
of  war,  according  to  a  system  agreed  upon  by 
Meteorological  Congress  at  Vienna,  and  the  Gove: 
ments  making  such  observations  will  then  exchai 
their  records.  The  instructions  soon  to  be  issu 
will  require  that  one  meteorological  observation 
taken  daily  suitable  for  the  preparation  of  synop 
charts,  and  embracing,  when  practicable,  the  atm« 
pheric  pressure,  temperature,  wind,  rain,  reading(  I 
the  wet  bulb  thermometer,  sea  swell  and  weath1 
The  observations  will  be  taken  at  the  same  abfi 
lute  moment  in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  viz.:  at  7 
A.M.,  Washington  time. 


REVIEW  OF  THE  MARKETS  for  the  Week  ending  First  month  1st,  1877. 


STOCK  MARKET. 
Reported  by  Howard  W.  Lippincott, 
Stock  Broker,  201  Walnut  place. 

Gold  106%@107% 

Amer.  Buttonhole  S.  M.  Co..  19%® 

u.  s.  6s  8i  c  :  ur%®m% 

U.  S.  5— 20s  r  '65  n  110%@110% 

U.  S.  5—203  '67  r    113%@113^ 

U.  S  5s  '81  c  Illjg@ll2 

Petm'a.  Salt  Mfg.  Co   oz@ 

U.  S.  5— 20s  '65  c  109>£@109% 

U  S.  5— 20s  '65  r  109%^ 

U.  S.  63  currency  122%®VZ2]/, 

U.  S.  4*s  '91  r  108^@10*i| 

State  6s  2d  series  107  @ 

City  6s  new  112  @113 

City  6s  old  I0d  (gjl07 

Philadelphia  and  Eiie  6s  103  @ 

Philadelphia  and  Erie  7s       98  @ 

Reading  R  R  new  con  7s       65  @ 

Reading  Railroad,  con.  m  7s  96  @  9G]4 
Cam  &  Amb  R  R  m  6s  'i-9  c...l()9^@i09?| 

Pennsylvania  Railroad          47^8®  48% 

Reading  Railroad   19  @20 

Northern  Central  Railroad..  24%'$ 

Minehill  Railroad   47  @47% 

United  Railroads  of  N.  J....137%@  138 

Central  Transportation         39%@  40% 

Manufacturers'  Nat  Bank...  27%@ 
Mechanics'  National  Bank..  117  @ 
Ins.  Co.  of  N.  America.   33%@34 


PRODUCE  MARKET— WHOLESALE 
Reported  by  J.  H.  Roberts  &  Bros., 
Commission  Merchants,  248  No. 
Delaware  avenue. 
Subject  to  Market  fluctuations. 
Butter— Choice  grades  scarce. 

Best  Penna.  rolls   24@  2C 

"       "      prints   35@  4C 

Eggs— Fresh,  per  doz   33{$  3£ 

Western,  extra   30@  31 

Poultry— C  h  i  c  k  e  n  s,  dry- 
picked  and  far, 

per  lb   Ud 

Turkeys,  per  lb   16(i 

Ducks,         "    12(1 

Lard,  "   , 

Live  Calves,  prime  milch 
Prime  Sheep,  "  .... 

Live  Cattle,  "  ... 

Potatoes,  white,  per  bbl.... 

Sweet  " 
Apples,  choice,  " 
Unions,  " 

"  per  bushel   75@  90 

Wheat,  Pa.  &  Del.,  per  bu....  1  30@  1  45 


16 
18 
14 

11    @  U% 
7    @  8 
4%@  5 
4    @  6 
3  00@  3  75 
2  25®  4  00 
2  25@  2  60 
2  25@  2  75 


Corn,  white,  new, 

Yellow,  "  .... 

Oats,  «  .... 

Hay,  Timothy,  per  ton  18 

Salt  Hay, 


50® 


Straw,  rye, 


.14  00@16  00 


A  new  and  excellently  executed  coi  j 
terfeit  $1,000  legal  tender  note  has^ 
been  discovered  by  the  Treasury' 
tectives.   A  man  has  been  arrested 
West  Virginia,  having  in  his  possess: 
thirty-seven  counterfeit  $10  notes 
the  National  Bank  of  Muncie,  India 
A  Ixrge  number  of  counterfeit  sil 
half-dollars    are  now  in  circulati 
They  are  considered  poor  imitations' 
the  genuine.   All  those  examined 
the  officers  of  the  Mint  Bureau 
lighter  than  the  genuine  coin  and  hti 
a  greasy  touch. 

The  term  "  limited,"  as  descrlbi 
the  fast  trains,  applies  to  everythi; 
connected  with  them.  They  are  lh 
ted  as  to  time,  to  stoppages,  to  conn 
tions,  and  especially  to  the  number  j 
cars  and  quantity  of  material  allow1 
transportation  on  them.  As  appliec 
companies  and  to  firms  in  business 
has  reference  to  liabilities.— Pub.  Led 

The  Department  of  Agriculture 
ti mates  the  crop  of  Indian  corn  at 
295,000,000  bushels,  being  two  per  cej 
less  than  last  year's,  but  superior 
quality.   There  is  about  2,000,000  ac! 
increase  in  area. 
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"  TAEB  FAST  HOLD  OF  INSTRUCTION  I    LET  HER  NOT  GO:    KEEP  HER;    FOR  SHE  IS  THY  LIFB. 
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DRESS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  PEACE 
SOCIETY  [LONDON]  TO  ITS  FRIENDS. 

^We  print  this  interesting  exposition  of  the 
ling  of  the  friends  of  Peace  in  England 
pegard  to  the  seeming  possibility  of  another 
astrous  war  in  the  East  of  Europe  to  up- 
d  Mohamedan  power,  though  our  feelings 
I  now  more  engaged  for  our  own  country 
9  the  dangers  which  threaten  it.] 
Dear  Friends: — Four-and  twenty  years 
>  we  felt  it  to  be  our  duty,  against  the  pre- 
ding  public  opinion  of  the  day,  to  oppose 
j  policy  of  the  Russian  War.  We  did  this, 
;  merely  on  the  general  ground  of  the  in- 
tsistency  of  all  war  with  the  spirit  and 
tcepts  of  Christianity,  but  because,  after  a 
ieful  study  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  the  war 
oeared  to  us  to  be  unnecessary  and  unjust 
iording  to  the  ordinary  and  admitted  prin 
|les  of  international  morality.  The  course 
then  took  exposed  us  to  a  good  deal  of 
pquy  and  insult.  We  were  even  charged 
fh  having  produced  the  war  by  our  advo- 
\j  of  peace,  a  charge,  in  support  of  which 
the  faintest  shadow  of  evidence  has  ever 
n  adduced.  But  have  not  events  amply 
dicated  our  conduct  on  that  occasion? 
ve  any  advantages  flowed  from  that  con- 
t  to  compensate  for  the  manifold  and 
'rmous  evils  it  inflicted  upon  the  world? 
)se  evils  at  any  rate  are  sufficiently  patent. 
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That  war,  according  to  the  statement  of 
its  historian,  caused  the  death  of  a  mill  on  of 
human  beings,  many  of  whom  perished  in 
every  conceivable  form  of  horror  and  agony. 

It  inflicted  an  amount  of  misery  of  every 
kind,  upon  the  nations,  that  was  appalling 
and  indescribable.  It  cost  in  direct  expen- 
diture £340,000,000,  while  the  indirect  cost 
in  the  suspension  of  industry,  the  ruin  of 
commerce,  the  unsettlement  of  all  financial 
prospects,  the  bankruptcies,  the  enforced 
idleness,  etc.,  was  such  as  to  defy  all  calcula- 
tion.* It  arrested  the  progress  of  improve- 
ment in  all  the  countries  concerned  by  divert- 
ing the  attention  and  squandering  the  wealth 
of  nations  on  the  work  of  barbarism  and  de- 
struction. "It  stirred  up  in  Europe,"  to 
employ  the  language  of  the  present  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer,  "a  spirit  of  restlessness 
which  set  all  the  world  to  seek  for  the  means 
of  improving  the  instruments  of  attack  and 
defence,  and  to  add  enormously,  without  stint 
or  measure,  to  the  most  unprofitable  and  most 
unsatisfactory  of  all  possible  forms  of  expen- 
diture." And  if,  as  we  believe,  the  moral 
evils  of  war  are  worse  than  its  physical  evils, 
it  did  far  worse  than  this,  for  it  envenomed 
the  hearts  of  nations  with  feelings  of  mutual 
hatred,  suspicion  and  distrust,  which  have 
not  yet  subsided,  and  which  have  been,  and 
still  are,  prolific  of  innumerable  mischiefs 


*  See  Leroy  Beaulieu's  Les  Guerres  Coiitemporaines. 
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and  miseries  to  the  world.  And  worst  of  all, 
it  exhibited  to  the  world  a  Dumber  of  Chris- 
tian nations  professing  the  religion  of  peace 
and  charity,  and  brotherly  love,  exhausting 
all  their  energies  and  resources  in  mutual 
slaughter  and  ruin,  thus  bringing  dishonor 
upon  Christianity  itself,  and  giving  occasion 
to  the  heathen  and  the  infidel  to  blaspheme. 

And  which  of  all  the  objects  which  the 
statesmen  who  made  the  war  hoped  to  accom- 
plish have  been  attained  ?    It  did  not  settle 
the  Eastern  Question,  which  at  this  moment 
is  more  than  ever  threatening  the  peace  of 
Europe.    It  did  not  give  to  Turkey  the  per- 
manent material    guarantees   which  were 
thought  necessary  against  Russian  aggression, 
since   the  provisions   introduced   into  the 
treaty  of  peace  for  that  purpose  have  been 
given  up  with  the  common  consent  of  all  the 
signatory  Powers,  including  Turkey  itself. 
It  did  not  diminish  the  influence  of  Russia 
in  the  East  of  Europe,  but  has  on  the  con- 
trary largely  added  to  it,  by  enabling  that 
State  to  appear  as  the  protector  and  cham- 
pion of  the  oppressed  Christian  races,  while 
England  appears  as  the  friend  of  the  oppres- 
sors.   It  did  not  regenerate  Turkey,  seeing 
that  since  the  war  it  has  been  hastening  more 
rapidly  than  ever  to  dissolution,  as  bankrupt 
finances,  a  decaying  population,  official  cor- 
ruption and  incapacity,  and  chronic  disaffec- 
tion and   anarchy  throughout  the  whole 
country  abundantly  testify.    It  did  not  secure 
the  independence  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  as 
during  the   last  twenty  years    the  other 
Powers  have  been  more  than  ever  meddling 
incessantly  in  its  internal  affairs,  sometimes 
by  bombarding  a  town,  sometimes  by  occupy- 
ing a  province  with  armed  forces,  sometimes 
by  appointing  Commissions  to  regulate  its 
finances,  or  to  look  after  the  administration 
-of  justice,  and  constantly — never  more  so 
than  at  this  moment — by  diplomatic  dicta- 
tions, remonstrances  and  threats.    It  did  not 
secure  freedom  and  safety  to  the  Christian 
subjects  of  the  Porte,  because  the  oppressions 
they  endure — every  now  and  then  breaking 
forth  into  wholesale  massacre  as  at  Jeddah 
and  Damascus — have  been  growing  more 
and  more  intolerable  until  they  have  culmi- 
nated in  the  unutterable  atrocities  which  have 
recently  filled  the  world  with  horror  and  in- 
dignation.   It  did  not  conduce  to  the  security 
of  our  Indian  Empire,  for  we  find  those  who 
urged  that,  as  a  justification  of  the  war,  are 
more  than  ever  troubled  with  apprehensions, 
while  it  is  at  least  a  moot  point  whether  the 
Russian  War  was  not  one  of  the  proximate 
causes  of  the  Indian  Mutiny. 

What  then  have  we  to  show  for  all  the 
sacrifices  and  sufferings  of  that  murderous 
conflict  ?    This  and  no  other — that  we  helped 
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to  perpetuate  and  consolidate  the  Turt  j 
dominion  in  Europe,  and  to  rivet  the  j 
of  Mohammedan  oppression  on  the  necl 
the  groaning  millions  of  the  Christian  g 

jects  of  the  Porte.  Hrfi 

No  wonder  that  the  Times  should  have  . 
claimed  in  1860  :    "  Never  was  so  great  :. 

effort  made  for  so  worthless  an  object." 

We  refer  to  these  things  now,  not  for  , 
sake  of  vaunting  ourselves  or  upbraic  s! 
others,  but  because  they  have  a  close  pn 
cal  bearing  upon  actual  events.    For  ire,  s 
question  seems  about  to  be  put,  before  li  jf  is 
to  the  British  people — Are  you  willing  acy; 
repeat  the  policy  of  1853-4?    At  that  t  sh 
a  large  number  of  our  countrymen  were  ppi 
fully  informed  as  to  the  real  conditio!  the 
Turkey.    They  were  misled  by  represe 
tions,  made  on  high  authority,  as  to  the  |e  ess 
gress  which  that  country  was  making  in  ci 
zation  and  liberty.    They  cannot  plead  ij 
ranee  any  longer.    And  the  point  they  i  pan: 
have  to  decide  is  this — -Will  they  coi 
that  English  blood  and  treasure  shall  ihes; 
again  poured  forth  without  stint  to  up]  H 
the  most  execrable  system  of  governs  pact; 
under  the  sun— -a  system  doomed,  as 
incurably  wicked  and  corrupt  things 
doomed,  alike  by  the  laws  of  nature  and 
decrees  of  Providence,  to  perish  from 
face  of  the  earth.    Our  course,  at  any] 
is  clear;  and  that  is  to  use  our  influenc  »fi 
the  utmost  to  prevent  our  country  from  h 
dragged,  or  driven  or  being  made  to  "di 
into  another  Eastern  war. 

We,  therefore,  earnestly  exhort  you, 
friends,  to  join  heartily  with  your  fellow 
zens  of  every  class  and  creed  and  party 
are  willing  to  join  with  you  in  giving  sue 
expression  of  public  opinion  as  will  ma 
clear  to  those  in  authority  that  on  no  pn  lijah 
ought  this  Christian  nation  again  to 
into  partnership  for  purposes  of  war  ice,i 
Mohammedan  fanaticism. 

We  feel  deeply  grateful  for  the  stren 
efforts  that  have  been  made,  and  are  stil  6: 
ing  made,  by  our  own  and  other  governn 
to  preserve  or  to  restore  peace.  Maj 
God  of  Peace  prosper  their  endeavors  ! 
it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  k 
tration,  which  the  present  conjuncture  affj  k 
of  what  we  have  so  often  ventured  to 
upon  the  attention  of  goverments  and  v. 
tions,  as  to  the  urgent  necessity  which  e  tn 
that  the  Powers  of  the  civilized  world  sbf 
devise,  and  by  mutual  agreement  esta 
some  settled  form  of  international  jurisdi  ! 
by  which  difficulties  in  the  history  of  na|;  • 
which  threaten  the  peace  of  the  world  r 
be  decided,  as  they  arise,  according  tc 
dictates  of  reason  and  justice.    It  is  s' 
deeply  to  be  deplored  that  the  statesm 
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>e,  instead  of  exercising  a  wise  fore- 
ht  to  provide  for  such  critical  emer^en- 
hould  leave  them  to  the  violent  passions 
azardous  accidents  of  the  moment,  while 
tervals  of  peace  are  employed  not  in  al- 
y  prejudice  and  disarming  suspicion,  but 
ig  enormous  military  preparations 
1,  far  from  affording  securities  for  peace, 
perpetually  to  foment  those  feelings  of 
al  jealousy  and  alarm  in  which  wars  so 
ally  take  their  rise.  It  is  gratifying  to 
ve,  as  Lord  Derby  has  lately  stated, 
)f  late  "  there  has  been  a  very  marked 
ncy  to  settle  European  affairs  by  general 
jrences  of  the  leading  Powers."  But, 
)pily,  these  Conferences  are  often  called 
the  mischief  has  in  great  part  been 
and  the  original  differences  have  be- 
exasperated  by  angry  recriminations, 
those  overt  acts  of  a  hostile  or  menacing 

•e  from  which  it  is  alleged,  the  contend- 

parties  cannot  retreat  without  loss  of 

r  or  dignity.  What  we  contend  for  is 
these  evils  may,  to  a  great  extent,  be 

led  by  adopting  means  for  the  honorable 
pacific  adjustment  of  disputes,  which 
come  into  use,  before  the  first  difficulty 

become  complicated  and  aggravated  in 

pay  we  have  described. 

i  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

Henry  Richard,  Secretary. 

w  Broad  Street,  Nov.  24th,  1876. 


From  the  Christian  Register. 
QUIETUDE. 

FDrop  thy  still  dews  of  quietness, 

Till  all  our  strivings  cease. 
Take  from  our  souls  the  strain  and  stress, 
And  let  our  ordered  lives  confess 

The  fceauty  of  thy  peace." 

lijah  went  unto  the  Mount  to  wait  for 
eading  of  the  Lord.  He  did  not  hear  it 
ice,  but  he  went  forth  and  waited.  First 
e  the  wind,  then  the  earthquake,  then  a 
but  the  Lord  was  not  in  any  of  them ; 
after  the  fire  came  the  still,  small  voice, 
he  wrapped  his  face  in  his  mantle  and 
i  forth  filled  with  awe  and  strength, 
here  are  times  when  we  ask  ourselves  the 
ition,  How  does  God  work  ?  How  is  His 
;dom  coming  in  the  world  ?  We  will  not 
to  question  whether  the  world  is  making 
;ress  or  not.  Those  who  believe  in  the 
structibility  of  truth  need  not  question 
,  but  assume  it. 

he  work  of  God  goes  on  in  silence  when 
heart  of  man  is  still.  In  the  hour  of 
itation,  when  the  din  of  the  busy  world  is 
led,  then  the  spirit  speaks,  and  whoso 
ns  is  wise.  Then  come  the  better  prompt 
,  the  generous  emotions,  the  hungerings 
he  spirit,  the  kindly  flow  of  charity  and 


love  that  would  strip  off  all  wrappings  of 
class,  and  clasp  in  brotherhood  and  sisterhood 
all  mankind.  Oftentimes  this  speaking  voice 
is  so  faint  that  we  hardly  hear  it ;  but  if  we 
give  it  heed  and  time,  it  will  come  nearer  and 
abide  with  us.  "  The  wind  bloweth  where  it 
listeth  ;  and  thou  hearest  the  sound  thereof, 
but  canst  not  tell  whence  it  cometh  and 
whither  it  goeth." 

Thus  it  is  that  God's  kingdom  is  coming, 
silently  but  surely.  We  see  no  violent  con- 
vulsions, no  striking  epochs.  No  one  line 
where  we  can  say  that  stops  and  this  begins, 
but  all  things  are  noiseless  and  quiet. 

"  No  hammers  fell,  no  ponderous  axes  rung  ; 
Like  some  tall  palm  the  noiseless  fabric  sprung, 
Majestic  silence." 

The  heart's  promptings  find  expression  in 
life ;  in  the  daily  intercourse,  the  deeds  per- 
formed. The  future,  or  ^what  we  choose  to 
call  eternity,  is  like  a  great  ocean,  the  mighty 
reservoir  of  rivers  and  rills  flowing  from  in- 
numerable sources.  So  in  God's  universe, 
mankind  are  His  instruments,  or,  rather,  a 
part  of  His  creative  force.  How  grand  a  fact 
to  keep  before  us !  It  lends  a  dignity  to  life, 
to  every  deed,  to  the  worth  of  every  hour,  to 
feel  that  God  is  not  only  over  and  about  us, 
but  in  our  very  hearts  working  out  his  pur- 
poses, giving  us  the  privilege  of  being  co- 
workers with  him.  We  are  too  apt  to  think 
we  shall  have  to  put  off  our  garments  of  flesh 
and  become  spiritually  clothed  before  we  can 
become  heirs  of  God  and  inheritors  of  his 
promises ;  but  it  is  not  so.  Our  daily  lives 
may  be  gentle  ministries  of  helpfulness  or 
strength ;  may  be  so  filled  with  the  spirit  of 
good- will  and  sympathy  that  happiness  will 
radiate  therefrom  as  light  and  heat  from  the 
sun. 

Could  we  but  realize  the  depth  and  breadth 
of  a  kindness,  how  much  oftener  it  would  be 
conferred.  The  spirit  of  which  good  deeds 
are  the  outcome  is  born  in  the  heart,  and 
blessing  the  giver  in  the  giving,  flows  forth 
in  endless  circles  of  joy  and  gratitude. 

It  is  in  the  quiet  of  the  early  dawn,  in  the 
first  blush  of  morning  that  the  birds  sing 
their  sweetest  songs;  and  at  the  twilight, also, 
when  nature  is  hushed  to  repose,  they  pour 
forth  their  plaintive  melodies.  So  we  need 
to  put  ourselves  into  a  condition  of  quietude, 
of  apartness  from  life's  unresting  sea,  to  ena- 
ble us  to  live  lives  of  faith,  usefulness  and 
beauty. 

There  is  a  power  in  the  silent  worship  of 
the  Quakers  that  enters  into  their  lives,  mak- 
ing their  yea  and  nay  of  more  force  than  as- 
sertions and  oaths. 

We  can  trace  the  wonderful  influence  of 
Whittier  to  the  serene  peace  and  quietude  of 
his  life.    They  are  breathed  into  his  lines,  and 
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enter  like  a  benediction  into  the  sympathizing 
reader.  We  could  almost  fancy  that  the 
mantle  of  Elijah  had  been  thrown  upon  him  ; 
that  he  also  had  wrapped  his  face  in  it  and 
listened  ;  for  like  the  prophet  of  old  he  sits 
apart,  not  in  selfish  indifference  to  the  nation's 
welfare,  but  with  a  heart  alive  to  every  beat- 
ing of  its  pulse.  But  his  inspirations  are 
born  of  the  closet  and  the  spirit's  whispers. 

In  the  quiet  repose  of  country  life  and 
scenes,  and  in  the  silence  of  his  study,  Emer- 
son, another  of  our  seers,  waits  upon  his  ora- 
cle, and  does  not  wait  in  vain.  His  great- 
ness is  born  of  his  unwavering  faith  in  the 
triumph  of  mind  over  matter,  of  good  over 
evil,  of  the  worth  of  silent  influence.  One 
stanza  written  by  him  will  best  illustrate  the 
thought : 

"Every  thought  is  public, 
Every  nook  is  wide, 
And  the  gossips  spread  each  whisper, 
And  the  gods  from  side  to  side." 

Some  may  say  this  i3  a  mystical,  dreamy 
view  to  take  of  living,  not  practicable  in  this 
age  of  action ;  but  we  think  differently. 
This  world  is  as  God  made  it,  and  the  people 
just  such  as  He  has  placed  here  ;  and  are  not 
the  human  heart  and  human  needs  just  the 
same  in  their  primary  elements  as  they  were 
when  Jesus  came  on  earth  and  preached  of 
righteousness  and  the  life  to  come?  By  His 
example  He  showed  how  it  was  possible  to 
be  in  the  world,  and  yet  not  of  the  world  ;  to 
manifest  by  every  deed  that  the  fountains  of 
His  life  fl  )wed  from  a  hidden,  but  an  eternal, 
spring  ,  that  oftentimes  He  withdrew  from  the 
crowd,  even  from  His  disciples,  and  wandered 
in  desert  places  for  the  purpose  of  commu- 
nion and  prayer. 

If  Jesus  had  need  of  this,  how  much  more 
have  we,  and  we  cannot  keep  our  balance  un- 
less we  do  it  Disease,  mental,  bodily  and 
spiritual,  comes  from  over-excitement.  Our 
nation  is  suffering  from  it,  our  rulers,  our 
people. 

It  is  easy  to  listen  to  the  voices  of  ambition 
and  sell  aggrandizement,  and  to  forget  the 
simple  right  and  wrong,  and,  in  many  ways, 
we  have  come  to  see  lamentable  results. 

We  hear  whisperings,  and  feel  vibrations 
in  the  air,  of  a  coming  whirlwind  of  religious 
excitement.  With  all  respect  for  those  who 
do  believe  in  its  value,  we  cannot  but  fear 
that  in  many  cases  its  effects  will  be  perni- 
cii  us.  It  may  agitate  the  waters,  but  will 
not  bring  ptace  and  rest;  and  it  is  one  of  the 
chief  and  primary  offices  of  religion  to  bring 
peace  out  of  strife,  calm  out  of  tumult,  to 
allay  the  tempestuous  strivings  for  existence 
and  wealth,  and  to  check  the  haste  and  bustle 
of  our  lives.    To  attain  this  is  no  easy  task, 


but  one  requiring  a  life  service  and  the  pu; 
faith  in  the  final  triumph  of  Christianity. 

R.  A.  Bradford 
 — ^  

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FISHING  CREEK  HALF-YEAR'S  MEETING 

Having  had  the  privilege  of  accompa 
ing  a  beloved  Friend  who  had  a  concerr 
attend  Fishing  Creek  Half- Year's  Meeting 
thought  it  might  possibly  be  of  interest 
some  others  to  be  informed  a  little  in  reg: 
to  this  rather  isolated  part  of  the  vineyard 

Leaving  Philadelphia  at  9.15  on  the  mc 
ing  of  Third  day,  19th  of  Twelfth  month, 
had  a  very  pleasant  ride  of  about  135  mi 
by  way  of  Reading,  Catawissa  and  ot 
places  of  more  or  less  note  to  Rupert,  on 
west  bank  of  the  Susquehanna,  which 
about  12  miles  from  Millville,  in  Colunr 
county,  where  the  meeting  is  held,  and  is 
center  of  the  principal  settlement  of  Friei 
Here  we  were  kindly  met  by  our  friend  I 
ton  Eves  in  his  carriage,  and  conveyed  to 
settlement  of  Friends,  where  we  were  < 
dially  welcomed,  they  seeming  much  to 
joy  the company  of  their  friends  from  ot 
localities.  We  found  there  had  been  and  t 
was  much  sickness  amongst  them.  Sev« 
of  those  confined  we  visited  to  good  satis; 
tion.  Since  our  return,  we  hear  that  om 
those  dear  Friends,  Benjamin  Eves,  had  b 
removed  by  death.  On  Fourth-day  m( 
ing,  the  20th,  we  attended  Fishing  Cr 
Monthly  Meeting,  which  was  quite  inter 
ing,  all  the  Queries  being  read  and  answe; 
and  a  disposition  was  evinced  not  to  pass ! 
lightly  over  known  deficiencies.  The  M 
ing  of  Ministers  and  Elders  convened  aj 
P.M.,  and  was  a  favored  season,  the  Oil 
Master  of  assemblies  furnishing  to  His  fa 
ful  servants  ability  to  minister  to  the  e<> 
cation  and  encouragement  of  this  portion 
His  heritage.  On  Fifth-day  occurred 
Half-Year's  Meeting,  which,  though  I 
attended,  was  thought  not  to  be  quite  as  la, 
as  usual,  there  being  sickness  in  several  f: 
ilies.  Both  in  the  public  and  business  p;! 
of  the  meeting  much  pertinent  counsel  in  ; 
promptings  of  gospel  love  was  handed  fo: 
and  many  hearts  were  tendered.  The  b| 
ness  was  conducted  in  a  spirit  of  condesc, 
sion.  On  Sixth-day,  the  general  or  put 
meeting  is  held,  which  very  many  not  of 
fold  are  in  the  habit  of  attending,  and  tl 
seem  to  make  much  account  of  the  opj 
tunity.  On  this  occasion  the  house,  whicl 
of  good  size,  was  well  filled  with  a  very 
tentive  audience,  and  the  living  Spring 
gospel  ministry  was  renewedly  opened  i 
many  hearts  were  humbled  and  contrited 
fore  the  Lord,  and  the  tribute  of  thanksgiv 
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d  praise  was  livingly  ascribed  unto  Him 
m  is  everlastingly  worthy  ! 
My  beloved  friend  and  myself  were  united 
believing  that  the  Lord  hath  a  precious 
>d  in  those  parts.  May  this  witness  a 
>wth. 

This  Half-Year's  Meeting  consists  of  two 
)nthly  Meetings ;  that  of  Pishing  Creek  is 
'considerable  body  of  Friends,  centrally 
med,  while  Friends  of  Roaring  Creek  are 
t  few  in  number  and  pretty  widely  scat- 
led.  Yet  we  find  that  where,  in  times  past, 
;re  have  been  regular  meetings  of  Friends, 
i  now,  perhaps,  but  one  or  two  families  re- 
ining, that  they  have  left  a  good  savor, 
p  that  Circular  or  appointed  meetings  are 
gely  attended.  We  were  informed  that  in 
3  locality  much  harm  had  been  done  some 
irs  since  by  a  public  Friend  bearing  very 
?&  on  other  professors,  and  that  as  a  con- 
juence  it  was  now  difficult  to  get  many  to 
snd  a  meeting  there. 

Vould  it  not  be  better  to  hold  up  Truth  in  its 
q  purity  and  beauty  and  invite  others  to  its 
rious  standard,  rather  than  needlessly  to 
sick  their  honest  prejudices,  lest  by  so  doing 
close  up  our  own  way  ?  A.  J.  P. 

Hrst  month  3d,  1877. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
IN  MEMORIAM. 

~)id  ever  an  old  year  pass  away  leaving  so 
urnful  a  benediction  ?  Did  ever  a  new 
ir  greet  so  many  aching  hearts  ?  Think 
all  the  heart  strings  that  are  reaching 
toward  that  never  to-be  forgotten  spot, 
ptabula. . 

wir  own  hearts  are  mourning  for  one  of 
beloved  citizens,  P.  P.  Bliss,  with  his 
mable  wife.    With  what  significance  his 
utiful  hymn  seems  freighted  : 

know  not  the  hour  when  my  Lord  will  come 
p  take  me  away  to  His  own  dear  home  ; 
ut  I  know  that  His  presence  will  lighten  the 
gloom, 

nd  that  will  be  glory  for  me. 

[know  not  the  form  of  my  mansion  fair, 
know  not  the  name  that  I  then  shall  wear  ; 
ut  I  know  that  my  Saviour  will  welcome  me 
there, 

nd  that  will  be  heaven  for  me.'' 

Doubtless  the  "gloom  was  lightened"  by 
presence  of  a  "form  like  unto  the  son 
God,"  who  passed  through  that  "  fiery  fur- 
e  "  with  those  whom  the  Father  had  given 
I,  and  that  where  he  is  they  are  now  also. 
f.  P.  Bliss  was  a  man  who  had  endeared 
lself  to  hundreds  and  thousands  of  people 
the  beautiful  sentiment  of  his  songs,  and 
*ve  all  by  his  noble  Christian  character, 
li  demeanor,  so  unobtrusive  and  clear  of 
ctation  or  self-consciousness,  bespoke  pur- 


ity of  heart,  and  his  death  brings  us  a  sense 
of  personal  bereavement.  The  following 
hymn  gives  insight  into  his  earnest  heart : 

"More  holiness  give  me, 

More  strivings  within  ; 
More  patience  in  suffering, 

More  sorrow  for  sin  ; 
More  faith  in  my  Saviour, 

More  sense  of  His  care  ; 
More  joy  in  His  service, 

More  purpose  in  prayer. 

"  More  purity  give  me, 

More  strength  to  o'ercome  ; 
More  freedom  from  earth's  stains, 

More  longings  for  home  ; 
More  fit  for  the  kingdom, 

More  used  would  I  be ; 
More  blessed  and  holy, 

More,  Saviour,  like  Thee." 

When  we  think  of  the  hundreds  of  thous- 
ands swept  suddenly  out  of  this  life  by  the 
cyclone  in  India,  of  the  scores  buried  in  the 
burning  ruins  of  the  Brooklyn  Theatre,  of 
this  unmitigated  horror  upon  the  Lake  Shore 
railroad,  beside  the  many  death  beds  within 
the  walls  of  cherished  homes,  surely  we  must 
recall  the  warning  counsel  of  Jesus,  "  Be  ye 
also  ready."  H.  A.  P. 

Chicago ,  First  mo.  1st. 


SELF-SACRIFICE. 

The  most  beautiful  of  all  self-denial,  and 
perhaps  the  most  difficult  to  practise,  is  that 
which  is,  or  ought  to  be,  carried  on  in  the 
sacred  precincts  of  home.  At  home  it  is 
very  probable  that,  if  called  upon,  each 
would  be  willing  to  lay  down  his  life  for  the 
other.  But  we  are  not  required  to  perform 
heroic  deeds  ;  if  we  were,  and  they  became 
common,  probably  that  very  fact  would  cause 
them  to  lose  their  influence,  and  we  should 
give  them  up  also.  Life  is  made  up  of  small 
things,  and  it  is  precisely  in  these  that  it  is 
most  difficult  to  be  self-sacrificing — every-day 
matters  which  seem  too  trivial  to  mention  ; 
arising  with  the  hour  and  dying  with  it,  to 
give  place  to  something  equally  unremarka- 
ble. The  constant  giving  way  in  trifles  and 
trifling  inclinations;  sacrificing  personal 
wants  and  whims  to  each  other.  One  wishes 
to  go  here,  another  there ;  one  wishes  to  do 
this,  another  that;  two  wish  for  some  new 
bauble,  or  object  of  necessity — the  purse  will 
admit  of  the  gratification  of  one  only  ;  two 
are  invited  to  some  delightful  country  place, 
or  the  attractions  of  a  London  season — the 
duties  of  home  permit  only  one  to  be  absent. 
The  key  to  solve  these  difficulties,  the  only 
spirit  able  to  meet  them,  is  that  of  self-sacri- 
fice. This  will  go  far  to  form  beauty  of 
character,  to  render  home  that  abode  of  har- 
mony which  all  homes  should  be,  giving  up 
one  to  the  other. 
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To  those  who  have  never  tried  it,  cultivated 
or  practised  it,  it  will  be  a  difficult  matter  at 
the  outset.  Nothing  is  so  hard  as  for  a  selfish 
man  to  put  down  self.  Self,  self,  self,  has 
been  so  constantly  the  watchword  and  key- 
note of  his  life,  that  it  comes  uppermost  in 
all  cases  ;  an  object  which  pervades  more  or 
less  every  action,  a  weed  choking  the  good 
seed  that,  let  us  hope,  is  lurking  in  every 
heart,  ready  to  take  root  and  spring  up.  .  . 

No  selfish  man  or  woman  was  ever  yet  com- 
pletely happy.  They  may  cheat  themselves 
into  a  belief  that  they  are,  for  thought  and 
conscience  are  lost  in  the  mad  whirl  and  rush 
of  life.  But  it  is  a  mere  delusive  happi- 
ness which  disappears  at  the  moment  we  think 
to  clutch  it ;  and,  like  the  wily  ignis  fatuus, 
leads  us  an  endless  dance  over  bog  and  moor 
to  escape  us  at  last.  Then,  weary  and  spent, 
we  lie  down  ;  and  perchance  that  most  terri- 
ble experience,  the  remorse  of  a  wasted  and 
misapplied  life,  comes  in  and  takes  possession 
of  us  forever. 

The  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  is  one  of  the 
great  beauties  of  holiness.  Husband  yield- 
ing to  wife,  wife  to  husband,  brother  to 
brother,  sister  to  sister,  friend  to  friend,  in 
great  things,  but  in  small  especially.  First 
a  ad  foremost,  see  that  the  spirit  is  with  you 
at  home  ;  then  carry  it  abroad  into  the  world. 
It  is  a  spirit  that  will  sweeten  happiness  and 
lighten  trouble ;  and  when  the  soul  is  ready  to 
wing  its  flight  to  its  eternal  home,  it  will  have 
the  unspeakable  consolation  of  knowing  that  it 
has  not  lived  to  itself;  that  it  has  left  the 
world  happier  and  better  in  some  degree  than 
it  found  it ;  that  it  has  been  faithful  to  its 
earthly  mission.  So  will  it  listen  with  unut- 
terable bliss  to  the  sentence :  "  Well  done, 
thou  good  and  faithful  servant,  enter  thou 
into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord  V— -Argosy. 


A  FAITHFUL  STAND  FOR  THE  PEACE  PRINCI- 
PLE IN  FRANCE. 

Edward  Kruger,  of  Nismes,  in  a  recent 
letter,  mentions  the  case  of  a  young  French- 
man named  Tosue  Nisolle,  who  has  just  been 
drawn,  by  conscription,  for  preliminary  drill 
in  the  army,  but  who,  on  religious  grounds, 
has  refused  to  serve.  When  a  gun  was 
handed  to  him  he  replied  that  the  gospel  for- 
bade him  to  take  arms,  and  also  referred  to 
the  words  of  St.  Paul,  "  Put  on  the  whole 
armor  of  God,  that  ye  may  be  able  to  stand 
against  the  wiles  of  the  devil ;  for  we  wrestle 
not  against  flesh  and  blood,  but  against  spir- 
itual wickedness  in  high  places."  On  thus 
refusing  to  fight  the  young  man  was  sent  to 
prison  to  await  the  sentence  of  a  court-mar 
t  al  In  goal  he  appears  to  have  been  treated 
with  considerable  severity,  such  as  having  to 


sleep  upon  a  plank  bed.  When  broug 
before  the  court-martial,  the  president,  in  t 
usual  French  way,  questioned  the  prisoner) 

"  Suppose/'  said  the  officer,  "  that  an  ass 
sin  was  about  to  kill  your  father,  what  woi 
you  do  ?"  "  I  would  reason  with  him  and  ij 
to  prevent  the  murder  without  having 
course  to  arms."  "  But,  if  you  could  i 
succeed,  would  you  let  your  father  be  killed 
"  I  would" 

This  caused  a  profound  sensation,  and  t 
prosecutor  demanded  a  severe  punishment. 

Poor  Nisolle's  defender  showed  that  in  p 
vious  years  three  members  of  the  Society 
Friends,  who  were  drawn  for  the  army,  w« 
free  from  active  military  service,  but  m 
placed  as  clerks  in  the  offices  or  as  wardsm 
in  the  hospitals,  and  he  asked  the  sai 
privilege  for  his  client.    The  court  sentenci 
him  to  two  months'  imprisonment  and  tlri 
costs.    It  came  out,  on  the  trial,  that  lip 
patriarchal  family  of  Nisolle  is  composed  |  CI 
six  persons,  but  that  the  father  has  plalc 
laid  every  day  for  fifteen,  nine  hungry  pclll 
persons  being  invited  to  partake  of  the  mei 
His  case  has  attracted  some  notice  in  Fren 
journals,  but  they  mostly  blame  or  ridici 
his  faithful  protest  for  peace. — The  Herald  dj 
Peace. 


LOCAL  INFORMATION. 

FIRST-DAT  SCHOOL  ITEMS. 


The  Executive  Committee  of  Friends'  Fii 
day  School  Association  of  Philadelphia  h« 
its  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Camden,  N.  J 
the  morning  of  the  30th  ult.    Owing  to  ||st 
severity  of  the  weather  the  attendance  m 
small,  not  more  than  25  persons  being  pres© 
Few  of  the  more  distant  schools  were  rep 
sented.    The  Examining  Committe  on 
Premium  Manuscripts  made  its  final  repo 
which  was  fully  discussed,  but,  owing  to  tht  ten 
being  so  few  present,  definite  action  therei  k 
was  deferred  to  the  next  meeting  of  1 
committee. 

The  preparation  of  question  cards  withe  let 
answers,  for  the  use  of  our  schools,  y 
introduced  by  minute  of  a  previous  meetiilw 
and  the  subject  claimed  the  attention  of  tU 
committee ;  some  were  in  favor  of  havii  sit 
such  cards  prepared  as  suggestive  helps  ■<!  fat 
inexperienced  teachers,  while  others  express*  tt( 
the  belief  that  the  teacher's  safest  reliance''  i\ 
found  in  the  inspiration  of  the  occasioi  k 
which  will  furnish  fresh  instruction  suited  fa] 
the  immediate  wants  of  both  teacher  a 
scholar.  The  matter  was  continued  in  char  i 
of  a  committee. 

Feeling  allusion  was  made  to   the  hi  I 
recently  sustained  by  Camden  meeting  in  t 
decease  of  Asahel  and  Meribah  Troth,  and  f  a, 
minute    expressive  of  sympathy   for  I 
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reaved  was  prepared  and  directed  to  be 
(•warded  to  Haddonfield  Union  of  First-day 
jhools,  to  meet  at  Camden  in  the  afternoon, 
fter  an  interesting  and  instructive  inter- 
ange  of  views  the  committee  adjourned  to 
Set  in  Philadelphia  the  third  Seventh  day 
I  Fourth  mo.,  at  lOi  A.  M. 


HADDONFIELD  UNION. 

lAt  2  o'clock  the  same  day,  Twelfth  mo. 
|th,  the  small  meeting  house  in  Camden,  N. 
was  well  filled  with  the  friends  of  First- 
ly Schools  in  Haddonfield  Quarter. 
The  reports  from  the  five  schools  which 
hapose  the  Union,  viz.:  Camden,  Moores- 
kn,  Haddonfield,  Medford  and  Westfield, 
ire  hopeful  and  encouraging.  In  Camden 
aool  the  number  that  participated  in  the 
srcises  is  greater  now  than  at  any  previous 
pod  ;  and  much  refreshment  is,  at  times, 
perienced.  Some  of  the  teachers  are  using 
Blodd's  Childhood  of  the  World"  with 
bd  results. 

Moorestown  reports  an  increase  of  numbers 
a  of  interest.  The  semi-monthly  readings  are 
ptinued  and  teachers'  meetings  held  monthly 
At  Haddonfield  the  school  has  been  regu 
fly  held,  with  about  the  usual  attendance. 
Medford  school  continues  to  flourish.  Some 
[the  lukewarm  manifest  more  interest,  and 
i  number  in  attendance  shows  an  increase 
pr  last  session. 

Westfield  reports  a  vacation  of  three 
nths.  At  the  opening  again,  in  Tenth 
[nth,  "  The  little  flock  returned  with  interest 
abated,  and  continues  to  attend  with  great 
hilarity."  All  seem  to  be  making  sub 
fntial  progress  in  becoming  familiar  with  the 
^  and  precepts  of  Jesus. 
The  reading  of  the  several  reports  called 
th  interesting  remarks  from  those  in 
endance  from  other  schools,  who  had  re- 
Lined  over  to  be  present  at  the  meeting. 
A. fter  the  usual  routine  of  business  was 
lcluded,  the  following  minute,  from  the 
:ecutive  Committee,  was  read,  viz  : 
|  In  meeting  at  this  place  to-day,  the 
^ecutive  Committee  are  reminded  of  the 
s  we  have  sustained  in  the  removal,  by 
ith,  of  our  earnest  friend  and  co-worker, 
iiahel  Troth.  Seldom  absent  from  our 
[therings,  we  always  felt  him  to  be  a  strength 
Id  power  in  our  midst.  In  his  death,  and 
Ibsequently  that  of  his  faithful  wife,  Cam- 
la  First  day  School  sustains  a  bereavement 
nich  calls  forth  our  heartfelt  sympathy  and 
adolence.  Signed  James  Gaskill,  Clerk., 
behalf  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
dladelphia  Association  of  First  day  School. 
A  solemn  covering  overspread  the  meeting, 
der  which  the  hearts  of  all  present  were 
idered. 


A  memorial  for  A.  and  M.  Troth,  also  for 
a  little  girl,  lately  deceased,  who  belonged  to 
the  school,  prepared  by  direction  of  Camden 
First-day  School,  was  then  read,  after  which 
a  few  moments  of  profound  quiet  closed  the 
meeting,  which  was  one  of  unusual  interest 
and  deep  feeling  throughout.  R. 

By  request  of  the  Union,  we  publish  the 
memorial  for  A.  and  M.  Troth,  mentioned 
above. 

CAMDEN  SCHOOL, 

To  Haddonfield  First  day  School  Union  : 

Again  has  our  school  been  baptized  in  sol- 
emn affliction  in  the  Joss  of  those  who  have 
been  our  constant  companions. 

Asahel  Troth  departed  this  life,  after  a 
short  illness,  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  of 
Twelfth  mo.,  1876.  Soon  after  the  establish- 
ment of  Firtt  day  Schools  in  our  Society  he 
became  greatly  interested  in  their  workings, 
and  was  always  found  laboring  with  untiring 
zeal  for  their  welfare  and  the  encouragement 
of  those  connected  therewith,  whether  as 
teachers  or  pupils. 

Not  alone  will  our  school  feel  the  loss  of 
our  dear  friend,  but  throughout  our  whole- 
Yearly  Meeting,  wherever  the  performance  of 
his  duty  as  an  advocate  of  Truth  called  him; 
will  his  departure  be  sorely  fell.  The  out- 
spoken word  so  often  given,  coming  from 
heart  overflowing  with  love,  has  been  to  us  a 
comfort  and  a  guide,  and  when  we  have  felt 
weary  in  spirit  his  voice  and  his  petitions 
have  been  cheering  and  encouraging. 

So  universal  was  his  love,  so  unbounded 
his  good  wishes,  that  many  of  us  can  testify 
that  the  clasping  of  his  hand,  though  not  a 
word  was  uttered,  has  been  a  good  indeed. 

The  great  concern  of  his  life,  as  he  so  ofter 
expressed  it,  was  for  the  welfare  of  the  dear 
children,  always  desirous  that  they  might- 
receive  such  training  and  instruction  as 
would  fill  their  hearts  with  love  and  open  tc 
them  a  life  of  purity,  happiness  and  peace. 
In  the  words  he  uttered  he  was  careful  to  use 
such  language  as  the  youngest  could  well 
understand.  Teaching  the  observance  of 
forms  and  ceremonies  and  the  expounding  of 
doctrines  was  not  his  mission,  but  the  incul- 
cation of  the  pure  principles  of  love  and 
good- will  among  all  the  members  of  the 
human  family,  referring  often  to  the  life  and 
example  of  Him  who  said,  "  Suffer  little  child- 
ren to  come  unto  Me." 

And  furthermore,  it  was  his  concern  to  be 
found  walking  in  that  light  to  which  he 
endeavored  to  direct  others  ;  in  this  respect  he 
has  left  us  an  example  of  a  life  of  pure 
consistency. 

The  singing  of  the  birds  was  to  him  as  the 
voice  of  the  Father  speaking  love  tones  to 
His  children  ;  the  unfolding  of  the  flower 
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was  as  a  manifestation  of  that  same  power, 
so  that  those  who  could  not  hear  might  be 
enabled  to  see  the  goodness  of  the  Creator  as 
exemplified  in  the  works  of  His  bounteous 
hand. 

Whilst  we  feel  stripped  indeed,  that  he  who 
was  with  us  so  many  years  has  passed  from 
his  labors  to  the  reward  of  the  just,  that  the 
places  which  so  long  have  known  him  will 
know  him  no  more,  that  the  sound  of  his 
gentle  voice  is  forever  hushed  and  still,  let  it 
be  the  concern  of  the  living  to  endeavor  to 
follow  more  closely  in  that  path  he  so  often 
pointed  out  as  the  only  one  by  and  through 
which  we  may  receive,  when  we  shall  have 
readied  the  end  of  our  pilgrimage,  that 
glorious  welcome,  Well  done !  enter  thou 
into  the  fullness  of  joy. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  23d  of  Twelfth 
mo.,  Meribah  S.,  wife  of  Asahel  Troth,  de- 
parted this  life,  after  a  few  days'  illness. 

Although  she  did  not  feel  called  to  give 
verbal  expressions  in  our  First  day  School 
assemblages,  yet  as  a  true  companion  of  her 
husband  she  was  always  desirous  and  careful 
to  be  regular  in  her  attendance  with  us,  thus 
contributing,  by  her  presence,  to  our  encour- 
agement in  faithfulness  and  upright  walking 
in  the  truth. 

Peaceful  and  loving  in  disposition,  kind 
and  sympathizing  in  feeling,  generous  and 
benevolent  in  heart,  we  feel  that  her  memory 
must  ever  remain  indelibly  impressed  on  our 
minds  as  an  example  of  a  life  of  pure  devo- 
tion and  a  combination  of  the  many  virtues 
which  form  irue  womanhood. 

Thus  are  they  gathered  as  sheaves  fully 
ripened,  and  as  has  been  said,  "  So  lovely  in 
their  lives,  in  their  death  they  were  not 
divided." 

Signed  on  behalf  of  Camden  First  day 
School,  Maky  C.  Browning,  Supt. 

Ifaac  C.  Martindale,  Clerk. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  FIRST  MONTH  13,  1877. 

A  friend,  William  Kelly,  of  Preston,  Md., 
writing  from  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  where  he 
appears  to  be  permanently  settled,  advises 
those  members  of  our  society,  who  resort  to 
that  mild  and  equable  climate  for  health  or 
other  motive,  to  endeavor  to  locate  together 
and  start  a  religious  meeting.  He  is  induced 
to  make  this  suggestion  from  a  sense  of  the 
loss  he  has  himself  sustained  in  relation  to 
the  "inner  life"  and  ability  to  be  useful  to 
others  from  a  want  of  regular  and  frequent 
religious  intercourse  with  those  of  his  own 


"household  of  faith."  Our  correspond* 
believes  there  are  those  who  resort  every  y< 
to  Florida,  because  they  cannot  bear  the  cc 
of  our  Northern  winters  as  well  as  some  w 
are  settled  there,  who  would  gladly  av;| 
themselves  of  such  opportunities  of  renewi: 
their  spiritual  strength  and  of  keeping  up 
interest  in  the  society  to  which  they  s 
attached.  ; 

He  proposes  that  those  who  sympath: 
with  him  in  this  concern  should  correspo 
with  some  Friend  or  through  the  columns 
our  paper,  that  the  concern  may  take  shaj 
believing  that  a  blessing  may  flow  from  it. 

We  have  not  the  means  of  knowing  whett 
the  project  of  our  friend  is  a  feasible  one,  t 
think  it  right  to  publish  his  suggestions. 

The  New  Ocean  Highway. — It  is  s 
nounced  that  a  treaty  between  our  govei 
ment  and  that  of  the  republic  of  Nicaragi 
is  about  to  be  presented  to  the  Senate  i 
ratification,  and  that  the  intent  of  this  trea' 
is  to  arrange  for  the  settlement  of  diploma! 
questions  likely  to  arise  in  the  event  of  t1 
construction  of  a  ship  canal  across  Centi 
America.  The  treaty  provides  for  the  ne 
trality  and  freedom  of  the  canal,  and  for  t 
adequate  protection  of  the  interests  of  co* 
merce  in  case  of  war.  And  all  the  leadii 
maritime  powers  of  the  earth  are  to  be  i 
vited  to  participate  in  its  construction,  at  t 
same  time  entering  into  such  treaty  oblij 
tions  as  will  guarantee  the  true  internatioDi 
character  of  the  important  ocean  highway  k 
be  opened.  The  President  of  the  Unit! 
States  has  directed  that  the  maritime  Stafe 
of  Europe  should  be  apprised  of  the  faci 
and  their  views  invited  ;  and  now  we  aj 
assured  that  the  governments  of  Great  Brita» 
Germany  and  Russia  have  intimated  thw 
hearty  accord  and  their  willingness  to  ass:^ 
in  the  construction.  j 

The  cost  of  the  Nicaraguan  canal  is  estinw 
ted  to  be  about  $50,000,000,  and  it  is  believe 
that  in  any  event  it  will  not  cost  more  thi 
$100,000,000.  The  practicability  of  the  mi 
is  not  doubted. 

The  level  of  Lake  Nicaragua  at  its  hig 
est  stage  (one  hundred  and  seven  feet  abo1 
the  mean  tide  of  either  ocean)  is  taken  as  tl 
height  of  the  summit  level  of  the  canal,  ai 
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k>m  this  sheet  of  navigable  water,  fifty-six 
tfles  in  length,  to  the  Pacific  requires  a  canal 
Ixteen  and  a  third  miles  in  length,  having 
in  locks.  It  is  stated  that  sixty- three  miles 
?  slack-water  navigation  in  the  San  Juan 
ver  may  be  secured  by  the  construction  of 
'ur  dams.  Around  the  upper  three  of  these 
'is  proposed  to  construct  short  sections  of 
,nal,  the  united  length  of  which  will  be 
Tee  and  a  half  miles.  At  the  fourth  dam, 
'e  mouth  of  its  first  •  tributary,  the  San 
irlos,  the  river  San  Juan  becomes  too  much 
iistructed  by  sand  deposits  to  admit  of  its 
rther  use,  and  a  canal  about  forty-two 
iles  in  length  is  to  lead  from  the  basin 
rmed  by  the  dam  directly  to  Greytown. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  the  way  of  con- 
•ucting  any  part  of  this  proposed  canal 
lich  engineering  skill  may  not  readily  over- 
me;  but  at  neither  end  of  the  route  has 
,ture  provided  a  harbor  at  all  adequate  to 
je  wants  of  a  great  oceanic  canal,  and  the 
ill  of  man  is  to  be  called  into  requisition 
I  this  great  work.  The  Pacific  terminus  at 
fito  finds  only  a  slight  indentation  in  the 
ast,  and  the  once  fine  harbor  of  Greytown 
the  Atlantic  side,  has  long  since  been  ob- 
ucted  by  the  accumulation  of  sand,  so 
at  vast  expeLse  must  be  incurred  in  con- 
•ucting  a  new  harbor. 

The  Darien  route  has  also  been  under 
nsideration,  and  it  has  the  advantage  of 
e  good  harbor,  that  of  Columbia  Bay,  on 
|e  Atlantic  side,  and  of  the  use  of  the  navi- 
ble  river  Atrato,  for  a  distance  of  150 
les.  There  remains  only  twenty-eight 
|les  of  canal  from  the  Atrato  to  the  Pacific, 
lit  in  order  to  reach  the  ocean  a  tunnel 
jtuld  have  to  be  bored  through  the  Andes, 
d  a  harbor  must  be  constructed  on  the 
stern  side  of  Chiri  Chiri  Bay. 
After  careful  and  scientific  comparison  of 
ivantages  and  difficulties,  the  Commission- 
I  have  decided  that  the  "  Nicaragua  route 
bents  less  engineering  difficulty,  and 
liater  natural  advantages  for  a  ship  canal," 
iu  the  shorter  Darien  route, 
[t  is  impossible  to  contemplate  this  great 
:erprise  and  its  probable  consequences ; 
i  great  advantages  which  commerce  will 
*ive  from  it,  without  an  enthusiastic  hope 


that  it  may  find  speedy  accomplishment,  and 
that  the  enlightened  Christian  nations  of  the 
earth  may  employ  their  energies  in  this  noble 
strife  with  mountain  and  with  flood,  in  con- 
structing a  world  highway  from  ocean  to 
ocean,  rather  than  in  cruel  and  selfish  war- 
fare with  each  other. 

He  who  can  divert  the  strength  of  the 
nations  into  such  a  beneficent  channel,  when 
war  clouds  hang  threatening  over  the  weary 
earth,  must  be  numbered  among  the  lovers 
of  mankind. 

The  Governor's  Message. — The  annual 
message  of  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania, 
transmitted  to  the  legislature  on  the  3d  inst., 
gives  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  finances 
of  the  State ;  and,  while  earnestly  advising 
continued  care  and  economy,  gives  the  wel- 
come assurance  that  expenses  are  met  and 
covered  by  the  present  rate  of  taxation. 

He  recommends  the  greatest  vigilance  and 
the  thoughtful  care  of  legislators,  that  the 
benefits  of  school  training  may  reach  all 
classes  of  the  community.  He  believes  that 
"  thousands  of  children  throughout  the  State 
are  driven  prematurely  to  work  or  wander  in 
idleness,  exposed  to  the  vicious  influences  of 
ignorance  and  want,  of  filth  and  crime.  The 
halt,  the  blind,  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  not 
more  circumscribed  by  the  hard  condition  of 
things  than  these  miserable  and  friendless 
waifs."  ..... 

"  Embryo  criminals  nurtured  in  want,  these 
outcasts,  grown  to  maturity,  eventually  fill 
the  prisons  and  almshouses,  and  the  money 
the  State  refuses  to  redeem  them,  it  is  at  last 
forced  to  expend  to  repress  them." 

The  message  also  points  out  the  growing 
necessity  for  industrial  art  education,  and 
suggests  the  propriety  of  the  State  lending  a 
helping  hand  in  the  .  establishment  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of  Indus- 
trial Art.  This  institution,  modeled  after 
the  celebrated  South  Kensington  Museum  of 
London,  proposes  to  form  an  Art  Library, 
with  special  collections  illustrative  of  indus- 
trial processes,  and  to  furnish  a  thorough 
system  of  instruction  in  the  arts  of  design  as 
applied  to  manufactures,  accompanied  by  gen- 
eral and  technical  lectures;  and  the  Governor 
favors  the  idea  of  adding  the  rich  collection 
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made  by  the  geological  survey  of  the  State 
to  the  stores  which  are  to  be  utilized  by  the 
proposed  Industrial  Art  School. 

The  crowded  condition  of  penitentiaries 
and  prisons,  especially  of  the  Eastern  Peni- 
tentiary at  Philadelphia,  is  urged  upon  the 
attention  of  the  legislature.  While  paying 
a  just  tribute  to  the  efficiency  of  those  who 
have  the  management  of  this  State  prison, 
the  Governor  points  out  the  fact,  that  at  this 
time  it  is  quite  impossible  to  provide  for  the 
convicts  the  separate  confinement  required  by 
law.  He  recommends  the  appropriation  of 
funds  that  will  enable  the  inspectors  of  the 
Eastern  Penitentiary  to  enlarge  that  institu- 
tion to  780  cells. 

In  reviewing  the  condition  of  the  State,  the 
Governor  finds  matter  of  gratitude  for  the 
past  and  high  hope  for  the  future.  "  No  man 
can  regard  the  satisfactory  growth  of  this 
State  without  feelings  of  pride  and  thankful- 
ness. No  man,  certainly,  can  undertake  to 
legislate  for  so  many  millions  and  such 
vast  interests  without  a  sense  of  dependence 
and  accountability  to  God  who  has  guided 
the  Commonwealth  to  greatness  and  pros- 
perity through  the  vicissitudes  of  a  hundred 
years.  Invoking  His  blessing  and  guidance, 
let  us  then  address  ourselves  to  the  task  of 
retrieving  past  errors,  perfecting  past  efforts 
and  devising  just  and  salutary  laws  to  assist 
the  people  in  their  further  progress." 

MARRIED. 

REGESTER — WAY. — On  the  14th  of  Twelfth 
month,  1876,  with  the  approbation  of  Kennett 
Monthly  Meeting,  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's 
parents,  Hamorton,  Robert  M.  Regester  to  Anna  M., 
daughter  of  Chalkley  and  Sarah  M.  Way,  all  of 
Chester  county,  Pa. 

SHfELL— -FAWCETT. — On  the  25th  of  Twelfth 
month,  1876,  in  accordance  with  the  order  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's 
pareuts,  Saiem,  Ohio,  Andrew  Shiell,  of  Fort  Erie, 
Canada,  to  Mary  G.  Fawcett,  of  the  former  place. 


DIED. 

COFFINT. — On  the  19th  of  Twelfth  month,  1876, 
at  Green  Brook,  Columbia  county,  N.  Y.,  of  diph- 
theria, Ellwood  F.,  son  of  Mary  M.  and  the  late 
Robert  A.  Coffin,  and  grand-eon  of  David  L.  Finch, 
in  the  8th  year  of  his  age. 

DENNIS. — Oq  the  21st  of  Tenth  month,  1,876, 
Hannah  Dennis,  widow  of  George  Dennis,  in  the 
73d  jr<  ar  of  her  age.  She  suffered  the  privation  of 
1 038  of  sight  during  the  last  ten  years  of  her  life. 

EVES. — On  the  23d  of  Twelfth  month,  1876,  at 


his  residence  in  Millville,  Pa.,  after  a  severe  illnes  § 
of  several  weeks,  Benjamin  Eves,  in  the  70th  yes 
of  hi3  age ;  a  member  of  Fishing  Creek  Monthl 
Meeting. 

LAMB0RN. — On  the  24th  of  Twelfth  month,  187c  * 
in  Hamorton,  Chester  county,  Pa.,  Cyrus  Lambon 
in  the  94th  year  of  hii  age  ;  a  member  of  Kennef 
Monthly  Heeling. 

MERRITT. — On  the  13th  of  Twelfth  month,  187(111 
in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  of  scarlet  fever,  Richard  P.,  Jr 
son  of  Richard  P.  and  Harriet  F.  Merritt,  in  the  5t 
year  of  his  age. 

SHOEMAKER.— On  the  26th  of  last  month, 
Philadelphia,  John  L.  Shoemaker,  in  the  45th  ye« 
of  his  age ;  a  member  of  Green  Street  Month 
Meeting. 

SUTTON.— Suddenly,  of  apoplexy,  on  the  16t  e 
of  Twelfth  month,  1876,  in  Washington,  Dutches 
county,  N.  Y.,  Hannah,  wife  of  Aaron  Sutton,  intl 
79th  year  of  her  age  ;  a  member  and  Elder  of  Nil 
Partners  Monthly  Meeting.  j 

TROTH. — On  the  23d  of  Twelfth  month,  1876 
Camden,  Meribah  S.,  wife  of  Asahel  Troth;  a  mt 
ber  of  Haddonfield  Monthly  Meeting. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
MODERN  FICTION. 


Fiction  has  in  all  ages  and  in  all  countiif 
been  made  the  means  of  giving  to  the  worl 
the  sentiments  of  the  wit,  the  moralist  arjjk 
the  sage.  The  evil  influence  of  fietitioijoiii 
writings  when  the  services  of  the  writer  aj 
enlisted  against  the  cause  of  virtue  and 
truth,  have  been  so  marked,  that  manflu 
thoughtful  persons  have  been  inclined! 
interdict  all  works  of  the  imagination,  i 
least  for  the  young.  Would  it  not  be  wise) 
now,  to  give  our  energies  to  the  separation  f 
the  tares  from  the  wheat,  rather  than  1 
ignore  the  whole  abundant  harvest  for  fefjD, 
of  the  evil  seed  ?  There  is  no  question  | 
regard  to  the  fact  that  the  purest  truths  I 
spiritual  religion,  the  highest  morality  sd 
the  best  practical  maxims  for  the  conduct  ij 
life,  have  found  expression  by  means  of  t) 
ever  welcome  story-teller. 

The  Greek  fabulist  could  just  as  readiijjj 
have  reminded  his  fellow-citizens  of  the  foll-ij 
of  arrogance  and  of  the  wisdom  of  patien<i 
in  plain  language,  but  he  well  knew  that  tt 
lesson  concealed  beneath  an  amusing  allegor 
would  be  ten-fold  more  attractive  and  have" 
far  more  enduring  place  in  human  thoug' 
Who  to-day  would  have  heard  of  the  ex: 
ence  of  the  Grecian  iEsop,  the  Phrygian  p 
osopher,  if  his  "  reflections  and  maxims" 
not  been  handed  forth  to  mankind  as 
practical  experiences  of  bird  and  beast 
mount  and  streamlet. 

As  the  traveler  of  to-day  stands  upon 
slopes  of  Olivet,  overlooking  Jerusalem, 
is  reminded  of  the  wise  Teacher  who  lov< 
these  pathways  and  rocky  rests,  and  who  w: 
wont  to  linger  in  the  high  places  with  t) 
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dld-like  men  who  loved  him,  and  believed 
his  divine  mission,  instructing  and  en- 
ijhtening  them  with  simple  illustrative 
Arable,  drawn  from  the  familiar  experiences 
i  their  daily  lives.  A  simple  enunciation 
I  truth  might  have  been  forgotten,  but  not 
I  the  tender  story  of  parental  love,  of  the 
itchful  shepherd  giving  his  life  for  the 
eep,  of  the  faithful  sower  scattering  good 
ed  in  trustful  hope,  of  the  merchantman 
pking  the  goodly  pearls  and  of  the  enemy 
wing  tares  among  the  wheat. 
(Having  the  example  of  the  blessed  Teacher 
|  Nazareth,  we  hardly  need  apologize  for 
e  modern  writer  who  holds  the  mirror  up 
nature  ;  by  means  of  the  imagination  points 
t  the  tendency  of  folly  and  of  crime,  pre- 
ats  analysis  of  character  and  motive,  or 
bks  by  appeals  addressed  to  the  emotions 
d  the  conscience,  by  means  of  fiction,  to 
lerturn  great  wrongs. 

|But  the  evils  which  follow  an  unguarded 
3ulgence  in  reading  the  sensational  and 
wholesome  fictitious  publications  which 
d  too  frequently  their  way  into  the  hands 
the  young,  must  be  steadily  kept  in  view. 
James  T.  Fields,  of  Boston,  in  a  recent 
[ture  before  the  students  of  Swarthmore 
liege,  described  a  conversation  he  had 
ely  held  with  the  Pomeroy  lad,  now  under 
btence  of  death  for  several  murders.  "Are 
u  fond  of  reading  ?"  said  Fields  to  the  young 
minal.  "Yes;  very,"  replied  the  boy. 
Wh&t  kind  of  books  have  you  read?" 
Novels."  "  What  sort  of  novels  ?"  "  The 
ne  novels ;  and  I  like  the  kind  that  tell 

about  murders,  and  have  colored  pictures." 
)o  you  think,"  inquired  the  visitor,  "that 
i  books  you  have  read  had  anything  to  do 
th  leading  you  to  the  crimes  for  which  you 
?  condemned  to  die?"  "  I  have  no  doubt 
it,"  answered  the  miserable  boy ;  and  the 
rned  and  accomplished  man  turned  away, 
bbtless  more  firmly  fixed  than  ever  in  his 
iliugs  of  indignation  against  the  impure 
p  exciting  publications  that  are  diffusing 
noral  pestilence  in  the  lower  strata  of 
liety  in  our  country.  What  can  our  legis- 
ors  do  to  rid  us  of  this  great  evil  ? 
The  lecturer  then  paid  a  just  tribute  of 
kise  to  some  of  the  best  story  writers  of  the 
Bsent  day,  and  drew  an  instructive  contrast 
ween  them  and  the  tedious  and  immoral 
/etisls  of  the  17th  century.  It  is  a  good 
a  of  the  times  that  these  writers  no  longer 
il  readers,  for  the  age  is  past  when  obscene 

and  degrading  references  to  woman  can 
d  admirers.  Has  the  high  place  taken  by 
men  in  the  literature  of  our  day  had  any- 
ag  to  do  with  its  purification  ? 
T.  T.  Fields  ventured  to  encourage  the 
ith  at  Swarthmore  to  make  themselves 


acquainted,  from  time  to  time,  with  what  was 
noblest  and  best  in  the  imaginative  litera- 
ture of  the  day,  while  presenting  most  forcibly 
the  evil  effects  of  the  moral  and  mental 
poison  which  finds  it3  way  to  the  people 
through  the  lower  sensational  school.  So 
great  is  the  responsibility  involved  in  separa- 
ting the  evil  from  the  good,  and  so  just  is 
the  apprehension  of  the  thoughtful  and  con- 
scientious friends  of  youth,  lest  seeds  of  evil 
may  be  hidden  among  the  harmless  or  the 
positively  good  in  works  of  fiction,  that  we 
cannot  wonder  so  many  have  deemed  it  best 
that  "novels,"  properly  so  called,  shall  be 
entirely  interdicted.  Even  those  who  have 
been  willing  to  give  larger  liberty,  must  see 
the  need  of  critical  scrutiny,  and  of  a  scrutiny 
more  and  more  rigorous  as  the  field  of  litera- 
ture is  opened  to  the  young.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  the  religious  profession  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  nor  in  the  rules  they  have  adopted 
for  their  moral  government,  which  would 
preclude  the  enjoyment  of  any  good,  where 
the  reason  is  sufficiently  enlightened  to  dis- 
cern light  from  darkness,  and  over  the  family 
and  the  school  library,  mature  and  really 
enlightened  minds  should  keep  faithful  watcb 
and  ward.  S.  R. 


BASHFULNESS. 

Vanity  and  bashfulness  are  but  two  growths 
of  the  same  root — an  undue  self-consciousness. 
Backward  or  shy  people  are  generally  such 
from  the  lack  of  simplicity,  not  from  the  ex- 
cess of  it.  They  are  aware  of  a  possible  dif- 
ference between  your  and  their  own  estimate 
of  themselves,  and  this  makes  them  uncertain 
of  their  footing  with  you. 

A  mind  perfectly  sane  on  this  point  ceases 
to  think  of  self  in  society,  because  settled  in 
its  own  self  respect  and  on  sure  grounds.  But 
a  mind  unsettled  on  this  point  perpetually 
vibrates  between  what  seem  opposite  extremes,, 
both  of  which  lie  of  necessity  within  the  arc 
of  its  movement.  Distrust  all  bashfulness  in 
grown  persons  who  have  had  ordinary  social 
advantages,  as  a  sign  of  self-conceit. 

The  prevalence  of  self-conceit  is  like  the 
practice  of  smoking  tobacco,  a  great  deduc- 
tion from  the  capacity  and  energy  of  the 
race.  Dr.  Thomas  Arnold  goes  so  far  as  to 
pronounce  it  the  root  of  every  sort  of  mental 
weakness  and  incapacity.  Great  men  are 
generally  simple  and  self-forgetful ;  and,  as 
a  rule,  young  men  begin  to  be  worth  some- 
thing when  they  have  quietly  buried  their 
own  dreams  of  greatness  and  success  in  life- 
Life  deals  with  us  roughly,  giving  us  many  a 
rude  shaking  by  the  shoulders  ,  but  it  is  gen- 
erally for  our  good.  It  knocks  the  nonsense 
out  of  us,  and  leaves  room  for  the  sense. — 
Penn  Monthly. 
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DELUSION     OF  ASTRONOMY — IS     THE  SUN 
REALLY  WHAT  IT  APPEARS  TO  BE  ? 

But  if  we  suppose  the  sun  and  stars  to  be 
gigantic  fountains  of  magnetic  influence, 
centers  of  polarized  force — attraction  and  re- 
pulsion— acting  upon  our  globe  and  its  at- 
mosphere, and  likewise  upon  all  the  other 
planets,  the  phenomena  of  the  universe  would 
then  become  susceptible  of  the  grandest  and 
simplest  interpretation.  To  explain  the 
effects  of  the  sun  there  is  not  the  least  reason 
to  infer  that  it  is  itself  luminous  or  even 
warm.  It  may  be  one  of  the  sources  of  beat 
without  being  itself  hot,  as  heat  is  doubtless 
the  product  of  combined  influences. 

This  opinion  may  be  elucidated  by  an  ex- 
ample. Take  a  galvanic  battery,  which  is  a 
dark,  cold  machine,  introduce  a  little  acidi- 
fied  water  into  its  cells  and  set  it  in  action. 
By  a  proper  arrangement  of  wires  you  may 
at  a  long  distance  from  your  battery  produce 
a  heat  intense  enough  to  fuse  the  hardest 
metals,  and  a  light  too  vivid  to  be  endured 
by  the  human  eve.  Now  if,  while  this  result 
is  being  accomplished,  we  could  see  with 
greater  powers  of  vision  the  action  of  the 
acid  on  the  metal  plates  of  the  galvanic  bat- 
tery, we  should  discover  on  their  surface  a 
process  of  rapid  oxidation  going  on  analog- 
ous on  a  small  scale  to  the  commotion  ap- 
parent on  the  face  of  the  sun,  which  phenom- 
enon might  easily  be  taken  for  violent  com- 
bustion, and  which,  in  fact,  judging  by  the 
impression  made  on  the  senses,  could  not 
readily  be  conceived  to  be  anything  else. 

Thus  we  learn  that  potent  action  generated 
in  a  dark,  cold  body,  may  procure  great  light 
and  heat  at  a  distance  from  the  seat  of  ac- 
tivity ;  and  what  is  thus  wrought  artificially 
in  a  small  way  by  a  galvanic  battery  may 
surely  be  done  naturally,  in  a  tremendous 
fashion,  by  the  grand  forces  of  the  sun. 
When  we  gaze  at  Mont  Blanc  at  sunset,  if 
judgments  were  left  to  the  untrained  evi- 
dence of  our  senses,  we  might  easily  be  led 
to  believe  that  summit  of  the  mountain  to  be 
a  luminous  and  incandescent  pinnacle,  pass- 
ing through  all  the  hues  of  the  solar  spectrum, 
and  finally  disappearing  in  a  ghostly  white ; 
but  knowledge  and  experience  tell  us  a  dif- 
ferent tale  and  correct  our  inferences. 

We  ascend  the  mountain,  and  we  find  a 
cold  cone  of  snow.  The  appearance  of  Mont 
Blanc  presented  under  this  aspect  is,  how- 
ever, so  far  distinct  from  that  exhibited  by 
the  sun  that  the  sunset  brightness  of  Mont 
Blanc  is  a  vision  of  momentarily-born  illu- 

Q,  whereas  the  light  of  the  sun  is  the  result 
of  intense  action  and  conversion  of  substances 
>n  its  surface,  and  necessarily  *an  originating 
force.  In  estimating  the  power,  quantity  and 
durability  of  the  light  and  heat  of  the  sun, 


we  must  first  know  where  the  light  and  he* 
begin  their  evolution.  If  they  are  a  produ< 
tion  bred  in  our  atmosphere  by  the  magneti 
action  of  the  sun,  and  the  sun  is  only  one  ( 
their  causes,  we  must  draw  very  differec 
conclusions  respecting  the  attributes  of  ligt 
and  htiat  than  if  we  credited  the  sun  with  th 
sole  responsibility  of  their  origin. 

The  intense  magnetic  action  of  the  sun  ma1" 
present  on  its  surface  and  in  its  rays  all  th  ^ 
appearance  of  incandescence,  when  it  is  rer  ' 
dered  visible  here  by  means  of  our  atmof 
phere  and  examined  by  instruments  coe 
structed  for  the  detection  of  solar  and  astra 
phenomena.     About  the  beginning  of  th 
century  the  celebrated  French  philosophe 
Blot  produced  light  by  passing  electricit1 
through  air  or  a  gas.    It  is  not  reasonably, 
inference  that  the  sun  does  not  waste  ligtj 
and  heat — diminishing  as  the  square  of  thj 
resistance — through  a  space  of  90,000,00 
of  miles  between  us  and  itself,  when,  by  tb 
means  of  ethereal  and  atmospheric  condition,^ 
the  requisite  quantity  of  light  and  heat  migbj 
so  easily  be  disturbed  at  the  right  spots  whet 
it  is  needed  ? 

With  the  conditions  that  surround  us  o| 
the  earth  we  cannot  artificially  produce  ligh  w 
and  heat  without  the  destruction  of  som- 
material  substance ;  but  we  are  not  driven  t]  f 
assume  that  the  same  conditions  prevaf 
naturally  in  the  sun ;  and  even  if  a  proceg 
of  self  consumption  were  continually  goin| 
on  in  that  body,  we  are  equally  justified  i: 
drawing  the  inference  that  it  possesses  sonai 
infinite  means  and  a  capacity  of  self  repal 
We  think,  therefore,  that  we  can  natural! 
account  for  all  the  phenomena  of  heat  an 
the  appearance  of  incandescence  and  flan| 
on  the  surface  of  the  sun  without  resorting  t 
the  tremendous  theory  that  the  sun  is  actuals 
in  a  state  of  combustion,  as  understood  in  o| 
terrestrial  experience. — Frazer's  Magazine  A 
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The  French  butcher  separates  the  bone  L- 
from  his  steaks,  and  places  them  where  the;P 
will  do  the  most  good.  The  housewife  order  r 
just  enough  for  each  person  and  no  mow  1 1 
even  to  the  coffee.  If  a  chance  visitor  drop|iif 
in,  somebody  quietly  retires  and  the  exrar 
cup  is  so  provided,  but  nothing  extra  by  caw1 
lessness  of  intention.  When  the  pot  hiL, 
boiled,  the  handful  of  charcoal  in  the  littlj 
range  is  extinguished,  and  waits  for  anotlaffl|( 
time.  No  roaring  cook-stoves  and  red-fl|o 
covers  all  day  long  for  no  purpose  but  wa| 
The  egg  laid  to-day  costs  a  little  more  t 
the  one  laid  last  week.  Values  are  ni 
estimated,  and  the  smallest  surplus  is  c 
fully  saved.  A  thousand  little  economies 
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actised,  and  it  is  respectable  to  practice 
em.  Cooking  is  an  economical  as  well  as 
sanitary  and  gustatory  science.  A  French 
ok  will  make  a  franc  go  as  far  as  an  Amer- 
m  housewife  will  make  three,  and  how 
uch  farther  than  the  American  Bridget  Bo- 
dy knows ;  we  should  probably  be  greatly 
tonished  could  the  computation  be  made 
w  much  of  the  financial,  recuperative 
wer  of  France  is  owing  to  her  soups  and 
1  cheap  food  ;  better  living,  after  all,  than 
e  heavy  bread  and  greasy  failures  of  our 
linary  ignorance. 

The  French  man's  or  woman's  financial 
nscience  will  not  permit  waste,  or  exceed- 
y  the  income,  no  matter  how  small.  The 
iris  workman  saves  something  every  day 
t  of  his  little  wages,  despite  all  the  city 
ticements,  and,  by-and-by,  is  apt  to  go  back 
his  native  village  and  purchase  his  little 
at,  and  live  on  it  contented,  never  poor 
ough  to  be  insolvent.  With  French  econ- 
ly,  we  should  not  only  be  richer  than 
•ance,  but  our  rapidly  accumulating  mate- 
il  resources  would  help  to  build  a  national 
osperity  and  renown  that  France,  with  her 
tecedents  and  encumbrances,  can  never 
mlate.  The  want  of  our  financial  future 
d  our  national  honesty  is  not  more  green- 
cks,  but  more  economy. — Springfield  Be- 
Nican. 


TWO  WORLDS — THE  OLD  AND  THE  NEW. 

ace,  in  her  palace  over  the  Atlantic, 
?rom  the  New  World  deals  her  awards  around, 
lile  war's  leashed  hounds,  a-strain,  for  bloodshed 
frantic, 

[n  our  Old  World  can  scarce  be  held  in  bound. 

!  here,  each  nation  armed  against  its  neighbor  ; 
Cross  in  the  face  of  Crescent  reared  for  fight ; 
ere  to  the  blessed  battle-field  of  labor 
United  States  that  all  the  world  invite. 

r  a  far  different  shock  from  the  impingings 
3f  broadsides  'twixt  a  "  Chesapeake  "  and  "  Shan- 
non," 

e  strife  of  Corliss  and  his  monster  engines, 
With  Cyclops  Krupp  and  Essen's  monster  cannon. 

poy  young  Titan,  that  between  two  oceans, 
Thy  guardian  Atlantic  and  Pacific, 
owest  apart  from  our  Old  World's  commotions  — 
With  room  to  spread  ana  space  for  powers  prolific. 

sely  exchanging  rifles,  swords  and  rammers, 
Toy  spad<  s  and  plowshares,  axes,  saws  and  treadles, 
t>u  putt'st  thy  strength  in  engines  and  steam- 
hammers, 
d  tny  gun-metal  mouldest  in  medals. 

rt.j  has  no  clime,  no  sky,  but  thou  commandest ; 
*fo  growth,  but  thy  wide-spreading  soil  can  bear; 
ore,  but  the  rich  ground  on  which  thou  standest, 
|3omewhere  or  other,  bids  thee  stoop  and  share. 

height  thou  hast  but  all  thy  sons  may  reach  ; 
w  good,  but  all  are  free  to  reap  its  profit; 
truth,  but  all  thy  race  may  learn  and  teach, 
Jo  lie,  but  whoso  lifts  its  mask  may  scoff  it. 


Oh,  happy  in  thy  stars,  still  rising  higher, 
Happy  e'en  in  thy  stripes  so  lightly  borne. 

How  far  may  thy  meridian  growth  aspire, 
That  showest  so  majestic  in  thy  morn  ? 

To  what  height  may  not  Heaven's  high  favor  leacf 
thee, 

In  cycles  of  the  ages  yet  to  be,] 
When  these  first  hundred  years  of  life  have  made 
thee, 

For  arts  and  strength,  the  giant  that  we  see  ! 
— Punch. 


SOURCES  OF  TRUTH. 

In  the  preface  to  the  third  series  of  his 
lectures  on  the  History  of  the  Jewish  Church, 
Dean  Stanley  says :  "  There  are  still,  it  may 
be  feared,  some  excellent  persons  to  whom  the 
great  EvaDgelical  and  Catholic  doctrine  that 
Divine  Truth  is  revealed  through  other  than 
Jewish  channels  is  distasteful  and  alarming. 
But  in  no  field  has  the  enlargement  of  our 
theological  horizon  been  more  apparent  than 
in  the  contrast  which  distinguishes  the  pres- 
ent mode  of  regarding  the  founders  of  the 
Gentile  religions  from  that  which  prevailed  a 
century  or  two  centuries  ago.  No  serious 
writer  could  now  think  of  applying  to  Zoroa- 
ster the  terms  '  impostor  '  and  'crafty  wretch,' 
which  to  Dean  Prideaux  seemed  but  the 
natural  and  inevitable  mode  of  designating  a 
heathen  teacher.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  it  is  a 
consolation  to  remember  that  the  value  of  the 
truths  which  nourish  the  better  part  of  our 
nature  depends  upon  their  own  intrinsic 
divinity,  not  on  the  process  by  which  they 
reach  us.  The  conviction  of  our  moral  re- 
sponsibility cannot  be  shaken  by  any  theory 
respecting  the  origin  of  our  remote  ancestors  : 
the  authority  of  moral  sentiment  gains  rather 
than  loses  in  strength  by  the  reflection  that 
they  are  the  result  of  the  accumulated  expe- 
rience of  the  best  spirits  of  the  human  race." 
— Liberal  Christian. 


THE  COLORED  PEOPLE  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA, 

As  a  contrast  to  the  saddening  accounts 
that  of  late  come  to  us  from  the  South,  so 
bright  a  spot  as  is  here  described  in  the 
Southern  Workman,  is  cheering. 

A  geDtleman  of  the  highest  reliability  and 
of  excellent  judgment  writes  from  Bennetts- 
ville,  South  Carolina,  where  he  recently  passed 
a  few  weeks,  an  inteiestiug  account  of  what 
he  saw,  from  which  we  extract  as  follows : 

"  This  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  best 
and  most  prosperous  counties  in  the  State ; 
the  whites  are  sober  aud  thritty,  the  colored 
people  quiet  and  iudusfrious,  as  a  consequence 
the  plantation  are  well  cultivated,  well 
fenced  and  yield  well.  In  Bennettsville,  the 
county  seat,  there  is  neither  grog-shop,  ten- 
pin  alley,  billiard  saloon,  nor  indeed  any 
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public  loafing  place,  so  that  the  loafer  who 
goes  to  make  up  what  may  be  designated  the 
dangerous  class  in  the  Southern  States,  is  al- 
most unknown  here.  No  intoxicating  liquor 
is  permitted  to  be  retailed  in  the  county. 
The  fast  young  man,  who  drinks,  gambles, 
rides  and  shoots  on  the  wing  as  a  profession, 
does  not  exist  here ;  every  man  appears  to 
have  an  occupation  or  business  which  he  is 
not  ashamed  to  pursue  even  laboriously. 
Heretofore  whites  and  colored  have  moved 
on  together  in  peace.  The  county  officers 
have  been  so  divided,  mainly  through  the  in- 
fluence of  Colonel  Maxwell,  State  Senator, 
(colored),  that  while  in  a  minority  of  from 
three  to  five  hundred  the  whites  have  admin- 
istered their  own  local  affairs.  The  Judge  of 
the  County  Court,  the  County  Treasurer, 
Sheriff,  one  of  the  commissioners,  the  County 
Solicitor  and  one  member  of  the  State  Legis- 
lature are  white  men,  South  Carolinians,  and 
altogether  acceptable  to  the  white  people  of 
the  county.  There  has,  however,  been  much 
dissatisfaction  with  the  administration  of  the 
State  government.  The  people  complain 
grievously  of  the  burden  of  taxation,  which 
they  say  goes  to  enrich  a  nest  of  profligate 
adventurers  at  Columbia. 

"  I  think  there  has  been  a  decided  improve- 
ment in  both  races,  while  there  seems  to  be 
no  perceptible  change  in  their  positions  in 
relation  to  each  other.  One  represents  the 
capital  while  the  other  represents  the  labor 
with  all  the  consequent  antagonisms.  The 
blacks  do  not  here  seem  to 'accumulate  prop- 
erty, although  they  are  industrious  and  well 
paid.  One  reason  of  this  may  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  them 
to  purchase  land.  The  planter  who  owns  the 
land  is  rarely  pressed  for  small  sums  of 
money,  and  land  is  only  sold  in  large  tracts. 

"  The  blacks  here  smile  at  the  idea  of  intimi- 
dating them  by  refusing  to  employ  them  ; 
the  planter  is  too  keenly  alive  to  his  own  in- 
terests to  make  such  an  experiment,  although 
it  has  been  spoken  of.  That  weapon  is  much 
more  potent  in  the  hands  of  the  negro ;  it 
would  be  ruin  to  a  planter  were  the  blacks  to 
refuse  to  labor  for  one  who  had  discharged 
one  of  their  number  for  political  reasons." 


It  is  Longfellow  who  says,  "  In  the  lives 
of  the  saddest  of  us  there  are  bright  days, 
when  we  feel  as  if  we  could  take  the  great 
world  into  our  arms.  Then  come  the  gloomy 
days,  when  the  fire  will  neither  burn  on  our 
hearths  nor  in  our  hearts,  and  all  without 
and  within  is  dismal,  cold  and  dark.  Believe 
me,  every  heart  has  its  secret  sorrows,  which 
the  world  knows  not ;  and  oftentimes  we  call 
a  man  cold  when  he  is  only  sad."^ 


Selected. 

THE  NATURAL  AND  UNNATURAL. 

It  might  be  worth  while,  sometimes,  to  i 
quire  what  Nature  is,  and  how  men  work 
change  her,  and  whether,  in  the  enforced  co: 
ditions  so  produced,  it  is  not  natural  to  1 
unnatural.  Coop  any  son  or  daughter  of  01 
mighty  mother  within  narrow  range,  and  bit 
the  prisoner  to  one  idea,  and  foster  it  t 
servile  worship  of  it  on  the  part  of  the  fe 
timid  or  designing  people  standing  roun< 
and  what  is  Nature  to  the  willing  eapth 
who  has  never  risen  up  upon  the  wings  of 
free  mind,  drooping  and  useless  soon,  to  s< 
her  in  her  comprehensive  truth  ? 

Alas  !  are  there  so  few  things  in  the  worj 
about  us  most  unnatural,  and  yet  most  natun 
in  being  so  ?  Hear  the  magistrate  or  jud| 
admonish  the  unnatural  outcasts  of  societ} 
unnatural  in  brutal  habits,  unnatural  in  wai 
of  decency,  unnatural  in  losing  and  confound 
ing  all  distinctions  between  good  and  evi 
unnatural  in  ignorance,  in  vice,  in  reckles 
ness,  in  contumacy,  in  mind,  in  looks,  i 
everything.  But  follow  the  good  clergyma 
or  doctor,  who,  with  his  life  imperiled  j 
every  breath  he  draws,  goes  down  into  the 
dens,  lying  within  the  echoes  of  our  carriag 
wheels  and  daily  tread  upon  the  pavemei 
stones.  Look  round  upon  the  world  of  odion 
sights — millions  of  immortal  creatures  havj 
no  other  world  on  earth — at  the  lightest  meii 
tion  of  which  humanity  revolts,  and  daint 
delicacy,  living  in  the  next  street,  stops  h(j 
ears  and  lisps,  "  I  don't  believe  it !" 

Breathe  the  polluted  air,  foul  with  ever 
impurity  that  is  poisonous  to  health  and  lift 
and  have  every  sense,  conferred  upon  ou 
race  for  its  delight  and  happiness,  offend ec 
sickened  and  disgusted,  and  made  a  chann< 
by  which  misery  and  death  alone  can  ente: 
Vainly  attempt  to  think  of  any  simple  plan 
or  flower,  or  wholesome  weed  that,  set  in  th: 
foetid  bed,  could  have  its  natural  growth,  c 
put  its  little  leaves  forth  to  the  sun  as  Go 
designed  it.  And  then,  calling  up  som 
ghastly  child,  with  stunted  form  and  wicke 
face,  hold  forth  on  its  unnatural  sinfulnesi 
and  lament  its  being  so  early  far  away  frot 
heaven — but  think  a  little  of  its  having  bee 
conceived,  and  born  and  bred  in  hell ! 

Those  who  study  the  physical  sciences,  an 
bring  them  to  bear  upon  the  health  of  max 
tell  us  that  if  the  noxious  particles  that  risi 
from  vitiated  air  were  palpable  to  sight,  w< 
should  see  them  lowering  in  a  dense  blac 
cloud  above  such  haunts,  and  rolling  slowl 1 
on  to  corrupt  the  better  portions  of  a  towr 
But  if  the  moral  pestilence  that  rises  wit 
them,  and,  in  the  eternal  laws  of  outrage 
Nature,  is  inseparable  from  them,  could  b 
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aade  discernable,  too,  how  terrible  the  revela- 
ion  ! 

til)  Then  should  we  see  depravity,  impiety, 
t  drunkenness,  theft,  murder  and  a  long  train 
.01  f  nameless  sins  against  the  natural  affections 
)knd  repulsions  of  mankind,  overhanging  the 
onlevoted  spot,  and  creeping  on  to  blight  the 
linnnocent  and  spread  contagion  among  the 
Inure.  Then  should  we  see  how  the  same 
feioisoned  fountains  that  flow  into  our  hospitals 
H(  ,nd  lazar-houses,  inundate  the  jails  and  make 
iyhe  convict  ships  swim  deep,  and  roll  across 
if  he  seas,  and  overrun  vast  continents  with 
se«rime.  Then  should  we  stand  appalled  to 
:now  that  where  we  generate  disease  to  strike 
ir]  ur  children  down  and  entail  itself  on  unborn 
m  generations,  there  also  we  breed  by  the  same 
p  ertain  process,  infancy  that  knows  no  inno- 
cence, youth  without  modesty  or  shame,  ma- 
aiturity  that  is  mature  in  nothing  but  in  suf- 
fering and  in  guilt,  blasted  old  age  that  is  a 
yj  candal  on  the  form  we  bear.  Unnatural 
3Sj  Humanity  !  When  we  shall  gather  grapes 
i^om  thorns,  and  figs  from  thistles;  when 
lajelds  of  grain  shall  spring  up  from  the  offal 
{ in  the  byways  of  our  wicked  cities,  and  roses 
eji)loom  in  the  fat  churchyards  that  they  cher- 
ish, then  we  may  look  for  natural  humanity, 
mmd  find  it  growing  from  such  seed. 

Ml  Oh!  for  a  good  spirit  who  would  take  the 
blouse  tops  off  with  a  more  potent  and  be- 
21  lignant  hand  than  the  lame  demon  in  the 
it  ale,  and  show  a  Christian  people  what  dark 
shapes  issue  from  amidst  their  homes  to  swell 
he  retinue  of  the  Destroying  Angel  as  he 
a  moves  forth  among  them  !  For  only  one 
ff  (light's  view  of  the  pale  phantoms  rising  from 
iithe  scenes  of  our  too-long  neglect ;  and,  from 

i  ;he  thick  and  sullen  air  where  vice  and  fever 

ii  propagate  together,  raining  the  tremendous 
social  retributions  which  are  ever  pouring 
jlown,  and  ever  coming  thicker  !  Bright  and 
Dlest  the  morning  that  should  rise  on  such  a 
aight ;  for  men,  delayed  no  more  by  stum- 
bling-blocks of  their  own  making,  which  are 
but  specks  of  dust  upon  the  path  between 
them  and  eternity,  would  then  apply  them- 
selves, like  creatures  of  one  common  origin, 
pwing  one  duty  to  the  Father  of  one  fam- 
ily, and  tending  to  one  common  end — to 
make  the  world  a  better  place ! 

I  None  the  less  bright  and  blest  would  that 
day  be  for  rousing  some  who  never  have 
looked  out  upon  the  world  of  human  life 
around  them,  to  a  knowledge  of  their  own 
relation  to  it,  and  for  making  them  acquainted 
with  a  perversion  of  Nature  in  their  own  con- 
tracted sympathies  and  estimates;  as  great 
and  yet  as  natural  in  its  development  when 
once  begun,  as  the  lowest  degradation  known. 
^-Charles  Dickens, 


PHOSPHORESCENCE  OF  THE  SEA.. 

The  phosphorescence  of  the  sea  is  one  of 
the  most  charming  phenomena  that  nature  in 
all  her  wide  range  of  beauty  offers  to  our 
admiring  gaze.  Who  that  has  sojourned  on 
the  coast,  or  traversed  the  fields  of  ocean 
and  witnessed  it  in  its  full  splendor,  can  ever 
forget  the  deep  impression  made  upon  his 
mind  when  he  first  saw  the  dark  waves  curl 
over  in  flashing  crests  of  light — when  his 
vessel's  bows  ploughed  up  the  waters  in  sil- 
very furrows,  or  the  rising  flood  broke  in 
sheets  of  flame  or  spangles  of  diamond  bril- 
liancy on  the  glowing  beach  !  Well  may  we 
be  lost  in  wonder  at  so  marvelous,  so  fairy- 
like a  spectacle — well  may  we  be  astonished 
at  seeing  the  cold  waters  changed  as  it  were 
by  a  magician's  wand  into  cradles  of  fire ! 
But  our  admiration  increases  when,  on  in- 
quiry into  the  causes  of  the  gorgeous  specta- 
cle, we  learn  that  it  is  not  the  result  of  inani- 
mate agencies,  magnetic  or  electrical,  but 
that  it  derives  its  origin  from  a  living  source, 
and  that  the  noctiluca  miliaris,  a  globular 
gelatinous  animalcule  nearly  related  to  the 
ihizopods,  is  the  chief  illuminator  of  the  seas  ! 

This  wonderful  little  creature  is  just  large 
enough  to  be  discerned  by  the  naked  eye  when 
the  water  in  which  it  may  be  swimming  is 
contained  in  a  glass  jar  exposed  to  the  light  ; 
and  a  tail-like  appendage  marked  with  trans- 
verse rings,  which  serves  as  an  instrument  of 
locomotion,  becomes  apparent  under  a  slight 
magnifying  power.  Near  the  point  of  its 
implantation  in  the  body,  is  a  definite  mouth 
leading  into  a  large  irregular  cavity,  appa- 
rently channeled  out  in  the  jelly-white  sub- 
stance of  the  body.  The  external  coat  is  denser 
than  the  contained  sarcode,  and  the  former 
sends  thread-like  prolongations  through  the 
latter,  so  as  to  divide  the  entire  body  into  ir- 
regular chambers.  "  The  nature  of  its  lumin- 
osity," says  Dr.  Carpenter,  11  is  found  by 
microscopic  examination  to  be  very  peculiar ; 
for  what  appears  to  the  eye  to  be  a  uniform 
glow  is  resolvable  under  a  sufficient  magnify, 
ing  power  into  a  multitude  of  evanescent 
scintillations,  and  these  are  given  forth  with 
increased  intensity  whenever  the  body  of  the 
animal  receives  any  mechanical  shock." 

To  fill  up  the  length  of  an  inch  it  would 
require  170  noctilucse  ranged  in  a  line,  and 
millions  could  be  contained  in  a  wine  glass. 
And  yet  in  every  zone  they  make  the  wide 
surface  of  the  nocturnal  ocean  glow  and 
sparkle  with  an  elfish  light. — North  American. 


A  true  love  of  nature  acquired  in  child- 
hood is  like  a  sunbeam  over  the  clouded 
parts  of  existence,  and  often  grows  more  vivid 
with  the  lapse  of  years. 
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Disappointment  is  the  lot  of  mortality. 
This  is  an  old  saying,  and  to  some  extent  it 
expresses  the  experience  of  every  human 
being. 

NOTICES. 

The  Philadelphia  First-day  School  Union  will 
meet  at  Girard  Avenue  Meeting  House,  First  month 
12th  (Sixth-day),  at  7£  o'clock. 

James  H.  Atkinson,  |  ^  ^ 

ACQUILLA  J.  LlNVILL,  / 


The  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia 
will  be  held  at  Race  street,  on  Fourth-day  after- 
noon next,  17th  inst.,  at  3  o'clock,  and  no  meeting 
in  the  morning.  Business  preparatory  to  the  Quar- 
terly Meeting,  etc.,  will  be  transacted.  The  attend- 
ance of  members  generally  is  desired. 

friends'  charity  fuel  association. 
Special  meeting  this  (Seventh-day)  evening,  13th 
inst.,  at  8  o'clock.    Full  attendance  desirable. 

Alfred  Moore,  Clerk. 

ITEMS. 

On  the  first  of  the  month  at  Delhi,  Queen  Victo- 
ria was  proclaimed  Express  of  India  throughout 
that  vast  country. 

Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  better  known  as  Commo- 
dore Vanderbilt,  died  in  New  York  on  the  4th  inst., 
in  the  83d  year  of  his  age. 

Secretary  Fish  is  now  arranging  a  treaty  with 
the  Nicaraguan  Government  for  securing  advan- 
tages with  a  view  to  future  action  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Inter-oceanic  Ship  Canal. 

Governor  Connor,  of  Maine,  who  has  recently 
been  inaugurated,  states  in  his  message  that  the 
substitution  of  life  imprisonment  for  hanging  has 
not  been  followed  by  an  increase  of  crime. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts  has  sus- 
tainei  the  lower  court  in  its  decision  that  Israelites 
must  be  held  amenable  to  the  laws  of  this  State 
regulating  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  The 


case  grew  out  of  an  attempt  to  kt  ep  a  store  open 
that  day. 

The  American  Cyclopaedia,  in  its  articles  "  Sch 
mann,"  "  Mycenae  "  and  "  Troy,"  furnishes  the  hist! 
of  Dr.  Schliemann's  work  down  to  the  present  3  <I 
so  that  it  is  easy  to  connect  the  present  discovl 
with  those  which  have  preceded  it,  and  thus  cal 
the  full  significance  of  the  revelations  made. 

A  female  lawyer  in  London  has  just  been  awar 
the  Joseph  Hume  scholarship  in  jurisprudence 
the  Council  of  University  College.  She  is  mak 
her  way  in  such  active  business  at  the  law  as  is 
lowed  to  persons  who  are  not  called  to  the  bar  ;  : 
women  are  not  permitted  to  aspire  to  that  as  yet 

A  sub-committee  of  the  St.  Louis  School  Bo 
reports  that  the  kindergarten  experiment  in  that  ( 
is  a  success.  The  number  of  kindergartens  est 
lished  is  twenty-six,  with  an  average  attendant 
fifty  pupils  for  each,  or  a  total  of  1,300  pupils, 
expenditures  during  the  scholastic  year,  1876 
will  be  about  $3,300,  not  including  salaries. 

Recent  excavations  at  Big  Bone,  Boone  cour 
Ky.,  have  brought  to  light  an  immense  numbei 
animal  remains.  Among  them  are  immense  tee 
tusks,  jaws  with  teeth  in  them,  ribs,  spinal  colum 
there  are  bones  from  nearly  every  part  of  the  m 
todon,  besides  many  that  are  not  like  any  ever 
fore  found  at  that  place. 

News  has  reached  England  of  some  antiquar 
discoveries  near  Madras.  Fossil  men,  immense  u 
in  which  the  aborigines  were  incremated  before 
time  of  the  Brahmins,  curious  pottery  ware, 
various  kinds  of  implements  are  said  to  have  b 
exhumed.  Several  of  the  vases  or  urns  are  m 
more  than  five  feet  in  height  and  possess  exqui£ 
beauty. 

The  information  comes  from  Madrid  that  the  I 
tradition  Treaty  between   Spain  and  the  Uni 
States  has  been  signed.    It  applies  to  all  crimi 
offences  except  those  of  a  political  nature, 
treaty  specifies  26  offences  for  which  persons 
cused  may  be  surrended,  and  is  the  most  comp 
hensive  which  has  yet  been  entered  into  by  the  Uni1 
States.    The  tre  ty  includes  crimes  committed 
Cuba  and  the  other  colouies. 
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STOCK  MARKET. 
Reported  by  Howard  W.  Lippincott, 
Stock  Broker,  201  Walnut  place. 

Gold  106i£@107V6 

U.  S.  6s  81  c  1\Z%@\U% 

U  S.  5—20s  c  '65  n  109%@110% 

U.  S.  5— 20s  r  '65  n  110%®110V2 

U.  S.  5— 20s  '67  r  113^@113}^ 

U.  S.  5s  '81  c  111%@112 

U.  S.  5-20s  '65  c  109%®109^ 

U  S.  5— 20s  '65  r  109^lloj| 

U.  S.  6t  currency  121%@1 22 

U.  S.  4*s  '91  r  108^@10«i4 

State  6s  2d  series  104  @ 

City  6s  new  112 

Philadelphia  and  Erie  6s  103   @  103)4 

Philadelphia  and  Erie  7s       95  @96J4 

Reading  R  R  new  con  7s       62  @63 

Reading  Railroad,  con.  rn.7s  100  @102% 
Cam  &  Arab  R  R  m  6s  'fc9  C...109%@110 

Pennsylvania  Railroad   481/£©49 

Reading  Railroad   IB%@20}4 

Northern  Central  Railroad..  25  (&26 

Norristown  Railroad   99l£®100 

Mmehill  Railroad   £7J4® 

United  Railroads  of  N.  J....137j^@140 

Empire  Transportation  48  @ 

Central  Transportation         39}4@  40% 

Farmers'  and  Mech.  Bank. ..132  @ 
Mechanics'  National  Bank..H7}^(&118^ 
Ins.  Co.  of  N.  America   34    '  " 


PRODUCE  MARKET— WHOLESALE 
Reported  by  J.  H.  Roberts  &  Bros., 

Commission  Merchants,  248  No. 

Delaware  avenue. 
Subject  to  Market  fluctuations. 
Butter— Arrivals  light  and 
mostly  of  inferior  quality. 

Best  Pa.  &  West'n  rolls..  24® 
"     "          "     prints  36@ 
Eggs— Fresh,  per  doz   44@ 

Western,  extra   40® 

Poultry— Chickens,  dry- 
picked  ano  fat,  per  lb.  14® 

Turkeys,  per  lb   12® 

Ducks,         "    12® 

Lard,  prime,       "   , 

Live  Calves,  prime  milch.. 

Prime  Sheep,  "   

Live  Cattle,  "   

Potatoes,  white,  per  bbl  

Sweet,  .(ersey,  " 

Apples,  choice,  "   

Onions,  "   

Cranberries,  per  crate   2  75@  3  25 

Wheat,  Pa  &  Del.,  per  bu....  1  45®  1  50 
Corn,  white,  new,  '• 

Yellow,  " 
Oats,  « 

Hay,  Timothy,  per  ton  18  00@20  00 

Salt  Hay,  "    8  00@  9  00 

Straw,  rye,  "   14  00@16  00 


28 
40 
45 
42 

15 
16 
13 

io@  uy2 

7  @ 


6 

3  75 
4  00®  5  00 
2  25®  2  50 
2  25®  2  75 
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The  superintendent  of  the  Bullion 
partment  of  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  repo 
the  treasure  product  of  the  States 
Territories  west  of  the  Missouri  rr 
for  the  year  at  $44,328,000  in  gold, 
$41,536,900  in  silver. 

The  decrease  of  the  public  debt 
reported  by  the  Secretary  of  the  'ire 
ury,  since  the  1st  of  Third  Month,  1 
has  been  yt-arly  as  follows:  For  the 
months  of  1869,  $36,460,779.43;  for  1 
year  1870,  $102,643,880.84;  for  the  y 
1871,  $94,327,764  84;  for  the  year 
$10(',544,491.28;  for  the  year  1873,  $43,6< 
630.05;  for  the  year  1874,  $4,730,472 
for  the  year  1875,  $14,899,514  84;  and 
the  year  1876,  $29,249,381,33— aggregati 
in  the  seven  years  and  ten  mon 
$432,542,018.20.  The  decrease  in  the 
nual  interest  charge  is  $32,147,479 
Tne  United  States  Treasury  Depa 
ment  lias  withdrawn  all  the  custoi 
officers  at  the  Centennial  with  the 
ception  of  a  Deputy  Collector 
receipts  of  the  government  as  stated 
a  competent  official  makes  it  certn 
that  they  will  more  than  exceed  I 
cost  of  collection,  so  that  the  Govei 
ment  will  be  fully  reimbutsed  so  far 
the  customs  service  is  concerned. 
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A  TREATISE  ON  CHURCH  DISCIPLINE. 

ais  Paken  prineioally  from  the  writings  of  Robert  Barclay, 
William  Penn  aad  Isaac  Pennington. 

BY  JOB  SCOTT. 

The  5th  day  of  the  Twelfth  month,  as  I 
was  sitting  in  silent  retirement,  a  fresh  exer- 
cise and  living  engagement  arose  in  my 
mind,  to  write  somewhat  for  the  benefit  (if 
might  be)  of  my  brethren  in  religious  fel- 
lowship, or  such  of  them  as  are,  or  may  be 
entangled  in  the  reasonings  of  their  minds, 
respecting  the  good  order  of  the  Society,  and 
the  extent  of  Church  authority,  supposing 
that  the  exercise  of  that  power  and  authori- 
ty, which  Christ  as  head,  hath  and  doth 
commit  to  His  body,  the  Church,  and  its 
proper  officers,  is  an  imposition ;  and  that 
therein  the  Church  and  its  officers  take  too 
much  upon  them,  especially  in  respect  to  re- 
straining or  rejecting  such  unsavory  ministry 
Jand  offerings  as  they  deem  unwholesome  and 
unedifying. 

This  is  a  very  dangerous  and  hurtful  mis- 
apprehension for  any  well-inclined  person  to 
labor  under.  I  have  often  mourned,  yea,  my 
spirit  hath  frequently  been  bowed  down,  in 
consideration  of  the  disunity  and  desolation 
which  the  subtle  transformer  is  and  has  been, 
busily  laboring  to  promote  amongst  those 
who  have  witnessed  in  degree  the  inshinings 
of  the  Spirit  of  Truth. 

Oh !  saith  my  soul,  may  they  be  wholly  re- 
deemed out  ofj  and  preserved  from  the  false 
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insinuations  of  that  old  adversary,  whose 
work  is  to  rend,  lay  waste  and  divide  ;  and 
who  hath,  from  age  to  age,  been  artfully  sug- 
gesting to  some  or  other  of  the  well  inclined, 
that  the  painful  and  laborious  endeavors  of 
the  faithful  to  maintain  that  Christian  disci- 
pline and  authority,  which  is  indispensably 
necessary  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  was  oppres- 
sion, and  done  to  exalt  and  set  up  themselves ; 
when,  alas !  the  Lord  knows  it  is  quite  an- 
other thing,  and  that  the  labor,  the  travail 
and  the  prayer  of  their  souls,  is  f.  r  the  wel- 
fare of  Zion  and  prosperity  of  Jerusalem. 

Now,  as  I  sat  under  this  exercise  of  mind, 
to  feel  what  was  my  business  to  do  in  it,  there 
were  the  writings  of  several  ancient  worthies, 
who  are  gone  to  rest,  and  who  are  crowned 
with  honor  and  veneration  in  the  minds  of  the 
living  among  us  to  this  day  presented  to  view, 
out  of  which  I  might  collect  much  wholesome 
and  edifying  doctrine,  full,  pertinent  and  con- 
vincing in  the  case  occasioning  my  exercise. 
I  therefore  have,  I  think  I  may  say  in  the 
fear  of  Him  whose  cause  I  wish  to  promote, 
undertaken  to  make  some  extracts  from  the 
writings  of  those  valiants  of  the  Lord. 

And  first,  I  may  begin  with  somewhat  from 
Robert  Barclay's  Anarchy  of  the  Ranters.  In 
his  preface  to  that  work,  he  says:  ''Some  are 
so  great  pretenders  to  inward  motions  and 
revelations  of  the  Spirit  that  there  are  no  ex- 
travagancies so  wild,  which  they  will  not  cloak 
with  them  ;  and  so  much  are  they  for  every 
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one's  following  their  own  mind,  as  can  admit 
of  no  Christian  fellowship  and  community, 
nor  of  that  good  order  and  dicipline  which 
the  Church  of  Christ  never  was,  nor  can  be 
•without.  This  gives  an  open  door  to  all  lib- 
vertinism,  and  brings  great  reproach  to  the 
Christian  faith."  Again,  he  says:  "There 
-was  a  subjection  of  the  prophets  to  the  spirits 
of  the  prophets.  There  was  an  authority  some 
had  in  the  Church,  and  yet  it  was  for  edifica- 
tion, not  for  destruction  ;  there  was  an  obedi- 
ence in  the  Lord  to  such  as  were  set  over,  and 
a  being  taught  by  such,  and  yet  a  knowledge 
of  the  inward  anointing,  by  which  each  indi- 
vidual was  to  be  led  into  all  truth.  The  work 
and  testimony  the  Lord  hath  given  us  is,  to 
restore  this  again,  and  to  set  both  these  in 
their  right  place,  without  causing  them  to  de- 
stroy one  another.  To  manifest  how  this  is 
accomplished  and  accomplishing  among  us, 
is  the  business  of  this  treatise,  which,  I  hope, 
will  give  some  satisfaction  to  men  of  sober 
judgments,  and  impartial  and  unprejudicate 
spirits,  and  may  be  useful,  in  the  good  hand 
•of  the  Lord,  to  confirm  and  establish  Friends 
against  their  present  opposers,  which  is  main- 
ly intended,  and  earnestly  prayed  for." 

In  the  work  itself,  pages  4th  and  5th,  he 
says  :  "  Now  the  ground  of  all  schisms,  divi- 
sions, or  rents  in  the  body  is,  when  a3  any 
member  assumes  another  place  ihan  is  allotted 
it ;  or  being  gone  from  the  life  and  unity  of 
the  body,  and  losing  the  sense  of  it,  lets  in  the 
■murmur er,  the  eye  that  watches  for  evil,  and 
not  in  holy  care  over  its  fellow  numbers; 
and  then,  instead  of  coming  down  to  judg- 
ment in  itself  ,  will  stand  up  &nd judge  its  fellow 
members,  yea,  the  whole  body,  or  those  whom 
God  has  set  in  a  more  honorable  and  eminent 
place  in  the  body,  than  itself.  Such  suffer 
not  the  word  of  exhortation,  and  term  the  re- 
proofs of  instruction  (which  is  the  way  of  life), 
imposition  and  oppression,  and  are  not  aware 
how  iav  they  are  in  the  things  they  condemn 
others  for ;  while  they  spare  not  to  reprove 
and  revile  all  their  fellow  members ;  yet,  if 
they  be  but  admonished  themselves,  they  cry 
out,  as  if  their  great  charter  of  gospel  liberty 
were  broken.  Now  though  such,  and  the 
spirit  by  which  they  are  acted,  be  sufficiently 
seen  and  felt  by  thousands,  whose  hearts  God 
has  so  established,  as  they  are  out  of  danger 
•of  being  entangled  in  that  snare;  and  who 
have  power  and  strength  in  themselves  to 
judge  that  spirit,  even  in  its  most  subtle  ap- 
pearances ;  yet  there  are  who  cannot  so  well 
^withstand  the  subtilty,  and  seeming  sincerity, 
some  such  pretend  to,  though  in  measure  they 
have  a  sight  of  them  ;  and  others  that  caunot 
so  rightly  distinguish  between  the  precious 
and  the  vile ,  and  some  there  are  that,  through 
weakness  and  want  of  true  discerning,  may 


be  deceived,  and  the  simplicity  in  them  h  ^ 
trayed  for  a  season  ;  as  it  is  written, 1  with  fa  ^ 
speeches  and  smooth  words,  they  deceive  tl  p 
hearts  of  the  simple/    Therefore  having,  a  ^ 
cording  to  my  measure,  received  an  openii  [J 
in  my  understanding  as  to  these  things,  fro  ^ 
the  li^ht  of  the  Lord,  and  having  been  f  ^ 
some  time  under  the  weighty  sense  of  them,  L 
find  at  this  instant  a  freedom  to  commit  the  L 
to  writing,  for  the  more  universal  benefit  ai  El 
edification  of  the  Church  of  Christ"    Pa;  |a 
11,  speaking  of  what  the  Lord  had  done  f  L 
Friends  in  that  day,  he  says  :   "  He  hath  n  L 
gathered  us  to  be  as  sheep  scattered  without  L 
shepherd,  that  every  one  may  run  his  ov  C 
way,  and  every  one  follow  his  own  will,  ai  ^ 
so  to  be  as  a  confused  mass  or  chaos,  witho  L 
any  order ;  but  He,  even  the  Lord,  hath  al  | 
gathered,  and  is  gathering  us  into  the  goi  ^ 
order,  discipline,  and  government  of  His  ov  ^ 
Son,  the  Lord  Jesus  Chsist :  therefore  I!  y 
hath  laid  care  upon  some  beyond  others,  wl  y 
watch  for  the  souls  of  their  brethren,  as  they  th  I- 
must  give  account."    Page  13,  speaking  of  ti  '  r 
several  sorts  of  persons  which  have  prcv<  | 
troublesome  in  the  Church,  he  mentions  sonj  L 
who,  says  he,  "  If  they  be  reproved  for  the  | 
unruliness,  according  to  the  good  order  of  tl  L 
Church  of  Christ,  then  they  cry  out :  Brea*  f 
of  liberty,  oppression,  persecution!    We  w1  ^ 
have  none  of  your  order  and  government:  i 
are  taught  to  J  olio  w  the  light  in  our  conscienct  L 
and  not  the  orders  of  men"    Then,  after  pro  ' 
ing  by  plain  Scripture,  that  "  Christ  did  a  | 
point  and  ordain  that  there  should  be  ord  I 
and  government  in  the  Church,"  and  that  ai 
one  "  refusing  to  hear  the  judgment  of  t| 
Church,  or  whole  assembly,  he  doth  therel 
exclude  himself,  and  shut  out  himself  fro 
being  a  member,  and  is  justly  judged  by  h 
brethren  as  a  heathen  and  a  publican  ;"  1 
affirms,  page  17,  that  "  the  Church,  gatherir 
or  assembly  of  God's  people  has  power  to  e: 
amine  and  call  to  account  such  as  appearirj 
to  be  among  them,  or  owning  the  same  fail 
with  them,  do  transgress  ;  and  in  case  of  the; 
refusing  to  hear  or  repent,  to  exclude  the 
from  their  fellowship ;  and  that  God  hath 
special  regard  to  the  judgment  and  sense 
His  people  thus  orderly  proceeding,  so  as 
hold  such  bound  in  heaven  whom  they  biij 
on  earth,  and  such  loosed  in  heaven  who 
they  loose  on  earth :  and  if  there  should  1 
any  so  unreasonable  as  to  deny  it,  I  coulj 
prove  it  by  inevitable  cense  quern  ea,  which  i 
present,  as  taking  it  for  granted,  I  forbear 
do.    If  it  be  reckoned  so  great  a  crime  to  c 
fend  one  of  the  little  ones,  that  it  were  betU 
for  him,  than  so  do,  that  a  mill-stone  we1, 
hanged  about  his  neck,  and  he  were  drowned  t 
the  depth  of  the  sea;  without  question,  to  ot 
fend  and  gainsay  the  whole  flock  must  1. 
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more  criminal,  and  must  draw  after  it  a  far 
j 'deeper  judgment."  Pages  20  and  21,  prov- 
ing authority  and  submission  from  the  case 
of  circumcision,  he  says :  "  It  is  said  expressly 
(Acts  xv.  6),  'And  the  apostles  and  elders 
came  together  to  consider  of  this  matter,  and 
after  there  had  been  much  disputing  about  it,' 
(no  doubt,  then,  there  were  here  diversities  of 
opinions  and  judgments),  the  apostles  and 
elders  told  their  judgements,  and  came  also 
|-fco  a  positive  conclusion.  Sure  some  behooved 
bo  submit,  else  they  should  never  have  agreed. 
3o  those  that  were  the  elders  gave  a  positive 
udgment,  and  they  were  bold  to  say  that  it 
pleased  not  only  them,  but  the  Holy  Ghost." 

Then  he  proceeds  to  show,  that  these  things 
J'  were  not  only  singular  practices,  but  that  they 
*aeld  it  doctrinally :  that  is  to  say,  it  was  doc- 
irine  which  they  preached,  that  there  ought 
ho  be  order  and  government  in  the  Church. 
A.nd  to  prove  it,  quotes  1  Cor.  iv.  15-17  at 
length,  upon  which  he  says,  "  Here  the  apos- 
;le  Paul  is  very  absolute  ;"  and  soon  upon  it, 
Dage  22,  says :  "  No  doubt  there  were  apost- 
ates and  dissenting  spirits  in  the  Church  of 
Corinth,  that  gave   Paul  occasion  thus  to 
(mte :  as  he  testifies  in  the  beginning  of  the 
mapter  how  he  was  judged  by  some  of  them  : 
le  shows  how  they  were  grown  high,  verse 
Jth,  '  Now  ye  are  full,  now  ye  are  rich ;  ye 
lave  reigned  as  kings  without  us/  etc.  Might 
iot  these  dissenters  of  the  Church  of  Corinth 
51  lave  reasoned  thus  against  Paul  ?    Did  not 
J  this  Paul  teach  us,  at  first,  to  mind  the  mea- 
iure  of  grace  in  ourselves,  and  follow  that  ? 
Tor  no  doubt  that  was  Paul's  doctrine),  but 
low  he  begins  to  lord  it  over  us,  and  tell  us 
we  must  be  followers  of  him."  He  says,  pages 
JjM,  25:  "And  seeing,  in  case  of  difference, 
She  Lord  hath,  and  doth,  and  will  reveal  His 
flill  to  His  people,  and  hath  and  doth  raise 
Jp  members  of  His  body,  to  whom  He  gives 
i!k  discerning,  and  power,  and  authority  to  in- 
(truct,  reprove,  yea,  and  command  in  some 
lases  ;  those  that  are  faithful  and  low  in  their 
ninds  :  keeping  their  own  places,  and  mind- 
ng  the  Lord  and  the  interest  and  good  of  His 
iruth  in  the  general  over  all,  shut  out  the 
nurmurer :  and  the  Spirit  of  God  leads  them 
o  have  unity  and  concur  with  their  brethren. 
But  such  as  are  heady  and  high-minded,  are 
°Jnwardly  vexed  that  any  should  lead  or  rule 
1>ut  themselves ;  and  so  it  is  the  high  thing  in 
hemselves   that  makes   them  quarrel  with 
titers  for  taking  so  much  upon  them  ;  pretend- 
ng  a  liberty,  not  sinking  down  in  the  seed, 
o  be  willing  to  be  of  no  reputation  for  its 
lake.    Such,  rather  than  give  up  their  own 
0  vills,  will  study  to  make  rents  and  divisions, 
lot  sparing  the  flock"    Then,  after  divers 
Scripture  quotations  and  remarks,  he  brings, 
>ages  27,  28,  2  Thess.  iii.  4 :   "And  we  have 


confidence  in  the  Lord  touching  you,  that  ye 
both  do,  and  will  do,  the  things  which  we  com- 
mand you.'  Verse  6  :  '  Now  we  command 
you,  brethren,  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  that  ye  withdraw  yourselves  from 
every  brother  that  walketh  disorderly,  and  not 
after  the  tradition  which  he  received  of  us.' 
What  more  positive  than  this  ?  and  yet  the 
apostle  was  not  here  an  imposer.  And  yet 
further,  verse  14:  'And  if  any  man  obey  not 
our  word  by  this  epistle,  note  that  man,  and 
have  no  company  with  him,  that  he  may  be 
ashamed.'  Thus,  Heb.  xiii.  7  :  '  Remember 
them  which  have  the  rule  over  you,  who  have 
spoken  unto  you  the  word  of  God,  whose  faith 
follow,  considering  the  end  of  their  conversa- 
tion.' Verse  17 :  '  Obey  them  that  have  the 
rule  over  you,  and  submit  yourselves  ;  for 
they  watch  for  your  souls  as  they  that  must 
give  account ;  that  they  may  do  it  with  joy, 
and  not  with  grief ;  for  that  is  unprofitable 
for  you.'  Jude  3:  1  Likewise  also  these  filthy 
dreamers  defile  the  flesh,  despise  dominion, 
and  speak  evil  of  dignities.'  I  might  at 
length  enlarge,"  continues  Barclay,  "  if  need- 
ful, upon  these  passages,  any  of  which  is  suf- 
ficient to  prove  the  matter  in  hand ;  but  that 
what  is  said  may  satisfy  such  as  are  not  will- 
fully blind  and  obstinate.  For  there  can  be 
nothing  more  plain  from  these  testimonies, 
than  that  the  ancient  apostles  and  primitive 
Christians  practiced  order  and  government  in 
the  Church;  that  some  did  appoint  and  or- 
dain certain  things;  condemn  and  approve 
certain  practices,  as  well  as  doctrines,  by  the 
Spirit  of  God;  that  there  lay  an  obligation, 
in  point  of  duty,  upon  others  to  obey  and  sub- 
mit ;  that  this  was  no  encroachment  nor  im- 
position upon  their  Christian  liberty,  nor  any 
ways  contradictory  to  their  being  inwardly 
and  immediately  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God  in 
their  hearts ;  and  lastly,  that  such  as  are  in 
the  true  feeling  and  sense  will  find  it  their 
places  to  obey  and  be  one  with  the  Church  of 
Christ  in  such  like  cases  ;  and  that  it  is  such 
as  have  lost  their  sense  and  feeling  of  the  life 
of  the  body  that  dissent  and  are  disobedient 
under  the  false  pretence  of  liberty." 

Now,  for  brevity's  sake  I  pass  (though 
almost  unwillingly)  over  much  well  said  to 
the  purpose,  till  page  63,  where  querying  if 
such  and  such  ought  not  to  be  admonished, 
reproved,  and  condemned,  he  adds :  "  It 
seems  the  apostle  judged  it  very  needful  they 
should  be  so  dealt  with  (Titus  i.  10),  when 
he  says  :  1  There  are  many  unruly  aud  vain 
talkers  and  deceivers,  especially  they  of  the 
circumcision,  whose  mouths  must  be  stopped, 
etc* "  These  words,  "  whose  mouths  must  be 
stopped,"  Barclay  has  in  capitals, — such 
stress  he  lays  upon  them.  In  the  same  page 
he  asks  :  "  What  need  of  convincing  and  ex- 
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hortiDg  gainsay ers,  if  to  gainsay  be  no  crime? 
Where  should  the  unity  of  the  faith  be?" 
Pages  65,  66,  after  affirming  that  the  Church 
"hath  power  to  decide  by  the  Spirit  of  God  in 
matters  fundamental  and  weighty,"  and  also 
in  other  matters  of  less  moment,  he  asserts  her 
power  by  the  same  Spirit,  and  not  otherwise, 
being  acted,  moved,  assisted  and  led  by  it 
thereto,  to  pronounce  a  positive  judgment ; 
which,  no  doubt,"  says  he,  "  will  be  found  ob- 
ligatory upon  all  such  who  have  a  sense  and 
feeling  of  the  mind  of  the  Spirit ;  though  re- 
jected by  such  as  are  not  watchful,  and  so  are 
out  of  the  feeling  and  unity  of  the  life." 
Then  he  mentiois  such  with  whom  he  had  to 
do,  and  their  claiming  the  privilege  of  imme- 
diate revelation,  saying:     "  That  they,  being 
moved  to  do  such  and  such  things,  though  con- 
trary to  the  mind  and  sense  of  the  brethren, 
are  not  to  be  judged  for  it ;  (they)  adding, 
•  why  may  it  not  be  so  that  God  hath  moved  them 
to  it  V   Now,  if  this  be  a  sufficient  reason," 
says  he,  "  for  them  to  suppose  as  to  one  or  two, 
I  may  without  absurdity  suppose  it  as  well  to 
the  whole  body."    After  this,  he  brings  in 
several  instructive  passages  of  Scripture,  and 
speaks  of  things  being  done,  "  not  from  the 
pure  moving  of  the  Spirit  of  God  ;  but  either 
from  that  which,  being  puffed  up,  affecteth 
singularity,  and  therethrough  would  be  ob- 
served, commended  and   exalted ;  or  from 
that  which  is  the  malignity  of  some  humors 
and  natural  tempers,  which  will  be  contra- 
dicting without  cause,  aud  secretly  begetting 
of  divisions,  animosities  and  emulations,  by 
which  the  unity  and  unfeigned  love  for  the 
brethren  is  lessened  or  rent."     Then  he  pro- 
ceeds, pages  69,  70,  saying:    "  If  it  be  gran- 
ted (as  it  cannot  be  denied)  that  there  may 
arise  persons  in  the  true  Church  that  may  do 
such  things,  from  such  a  spirit,  though  pre- 
tending conscience  and  tenderness;  then  it 
must  also  be  acknowledged,  that  such  to 
whom  God  hath  given  a  true  discerning  by 
His  Spirit,  may,  and  ought  to  judge  such 
practices,  and  the  spirit  they  come  from,  and 
have  no  unity  with  them."    Again,  page  91 : 
"  That  ordinarily  God  hath,  in  the  communi- 
cating of  His  will  under  His  gospel,  employed 
such  whom  He  had  made  use  of  in  gathering 
of  His  church,  and  in  feeling  and  watching 
over  them,  though  not  excluding  others." 
This  he  argues  upon,  producing  several  in- 
stances, and  pages  93,  94,  says:     "And  in- 
deed I  mind  not  where,  under  the  gospel, 
Christ  hath  used  any  other  method  ;  but  that 
He  always,  in  revealing  His  will,  hath  made 
use  of  buoh  as  He  himself  had  before  ap- 
pointed elders  and  officers  in   His  church  ; 
though  it  be  far  from  us  to  limit  the  Lord,  so 
as  to  exclude  any  from  this  privilege :  nor 
yet,  on  the  other  hand,  will  the  possibility 


hereof  be  a  sufficient  warrant  to  allow  ever 
obscure  member  to  stand  up  and  offer  to  ruh 
judge,  and. condemn  the  whole  body  ;  nor  ye 
is  it  without  cause  that  such  an  one's  messag 
is  jealousied  and  called  in  question,  unless 
have  very  great  evidence,  and  be  bottome 
upon  some  very  weighty  and  solid  cause  an 
foundation." 

Thus  far  Barclay,  and  a  plenty  more  ven 
pertinent  might  be  quoted  :  indeed,  the  who) 
of  this  excellent  treatise  would,  I  believe, 
rightly  perused,  prove  very  profitable  to 
well-disposed  mind. 

To  be  continued. 

 — -<  

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

"whence  is  evil?" 

The  beautiful  Extract  from  "Augustine 
Soliloquies,"  in  Friends'  Intelligencer  of  12t 
mo.  30th  (No.  45,  current  volume),  makim 
the  inquiry,  "  Whence  is  evil  ? "  touches  \ 
subject  upon  which  there  has  been  much  dii 
cussion  and  controversy  in  different  ages  ;  an 
the  subject  is  revived  with  renewed  energy  an 
great  learning  in  recent  times,  "  How  can 
evil  and  wickedness  in  the  world  ?  " 

Seeing  the  much  evil  and  great  wickednes 
which  man,  the  highest  and  noblest  of  God 
works,  commits,  it  is  maintained  by  some,  i 
order  to  explain  the  mysterious  phenomeuo 
that  Deity  abrogated  His  omnipotence,  omn 
presence  and  benevolence  in  favor  of  ma 
and  leaves  him  free  to  rule  and  act  indepei 
dently  for  a  limited  space  and  time. 

I  take  an  entirely  different  view  of  tl 
subject,  which  I  feel  it  right  to  endeavor 
present. 

Everything  that  can  be  known  of  Deii 
leads  the  thoughtful  mind  to  the  necessai 
conclusion  that  He  is  all-wise  and  all-goo 
so  that  evil  or  wickedness  could  not  orij 
nate  with  or  prcceed  from  Him. 

Now,  Deity,  in  His  wisdom,  has  endows 
man  with  freedom  of  choice,  which  endo 
ment  is  essential  to  the  happiness  and  a 
vancement  of  a  rational  being.  Consequent! 
if  man  is  free  to  choose  the  good,  he  msi 
choose  the  evil ;  if  he  is  free  to  obey  he  mu 
be  free  to  rebel.  The  highest  evidence  to  n 
mind  of  the  goodness  and  condescension 
the  Almighty  is  seen  in  the  astonishing  fa< 
that  He  has  conferred  on  man,  the  creatuj 
the  power  even  to  rebel  against  his  creator. 

The  commission  of  wrong  is,  by  a  wn 
benevolent  and  immutable  law  of  the  go< 
Providence  in  the  constitution  of  man,  alwa 
attended  by  suffering.  By  this  suffering  i 
are  taught  wisdom.  We  are  all  at  scho<j 
The  whole  human  family  are  scholars,  leai! 
ing  and  growing  wiser,  some  very  rapidly, 
latter  times.  The  progress  of  a  people  oi 
community  in  civilization  and  enlightenme! 
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p  is  in  proportion  to  or  is  measured  by  the  suf- 
le  fering,  distress  and  misery  which  such  people 
'tor  community  experience,  all  events  tending 
g  ultimately  to  elevate,  purify  and  benefit 
i  them,  and  render  them  more  intelligent  and 
d  happy* 

an  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  Deity  (I  say  it 
reverently)  to  compel  a  man  to  be  happy  or  to 
rmake  him  happy  against  his  will  or  without 
)]  this  co  operation.    If  a  man  could  be  made 
i  obedient  and  happy  by  compulsion,  every 
rational  creature,  such  are  the  love  and  care 
of  the  good  Father,  would  now  be  wholly 
under  the  Divine  government.    But,  while 
Deity  invites  all,  He  compels  none;  He 
[eaves  all  free  to  choose. 

The  Creator  never  formed  a  creature  that 
He  could  not  control.  He  knew  just  what 
man  was  when  He  brought  him  into  exist- 
ence ;  and  he  is  just  the  being  that  an  intel- 
ligent existence,  possessed  of  freedom  of 
choice,  with  various  desires,  appetites  and 
propensities,  and  placed  amidst  objects  by 
iwhich  these  can  be  excited  and  gratified, 
|must  naturally  be. 

But,  while  man  is  free  to  choose,  if  he  vio- 
lates the  law  of  truth,  justice  and  love,  the 
penalty  is  attached  that  he  must  suffer.  This 
is  an  immutable  law,  as  all  human  experi- 
ence testifies;  and  the  suffering  becomes 
[greater  and  greater  until,  ultimately,  it  be- 
comes so  great  that  he  is  brought  voluntarily 
to  yield  to  the  invitations  of  Divine  love,  and 
come  under  the  government  of  the  Spirit  of 
truth,  justice  and  love,  in  which  state  he 
ifinds  peace,  because  his  spirit  is  brought  into 
harmony  with  the  Spirit  of  God. 
|  Hence  it  is  seen  that  evil  and  wickedness 
came  into  the  world  by  man's  disobedience; 
and  that  suffering  is  the  great  means  em- 
ployed by  Deity  for  man's  improvement  and 
progress.  It  acts  as  a  check  or  curb  to  his 
evil  ways.  All  the  desires,  appetites  and 
propensities  are,  in  themselves,  good  and 
,pleasure-producing,  when  wisely  used,  that  is, 
when  used  in  healthy  moderation.  It  is  only 
i?when  indulged  in  to  excess  that  they  become 
hurtful  or  produce  suffering.  And  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  limit  between  due  moderation 
-and  excess  is  to  be  gained  by  observation 
and  experience  by  ourselves  or  others;  so 
that  our  own  observation  and  experience, 
united  with  the  observation  and  experience 
of  others,  are  the  great  sources  of  knowledge 
in  moral  training. 

I  By  these  man  is  brought  to  see  that  in  his 
state  of  disobedience  he  was  ignorant  of  what 
would  have  promoted  his  true  welfare  and 
»<peace. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  important  prac- 
tical point,  to  see  how  evil  and  wickedness 
&re  to  be  overcome  or  removed,  which  is  by 


the  extension  of  this  knowledge  by  the  remo- 
val of  ignorance  and  securing  the  universal 
education  and  enlightenment  of  all  classes  of 
society. 

Discouraging  as  may  be  the  outlook  in  our 
country  at  present,  there  are  still  many  evi- 
dences of  a  steady  progress  and  improvement 
during  the  past  century  in  the  whole  civilized 
world,  and  this  improvement  is  still  going  on. 

Human  life  is  held  to  be  more  sacred  by 
the  great  mass  of  the  people;  kindness,  jus- 
tice and  right  are  more  regarded ;  and  the 
import  of  the  fact,  as  stated  at  the  close  of 
an  address,  by  Samuel  Longfellow,  is  more 
clearly  and  instructively  seen,  that  "  a  wrong 
thing  is  never  a  success,  nor  a  right  thing  a 
failure,  seem  things  as  they  may." 

Benj'n  Hallowell. 

Sandy  Spring,  Md.,  1st  mo.  6,  1877. 

For  Friends  Intelligencer. 
JOHN   L.  SHOEMAKER. 

The  character  of  our  late  esteemed  friend 
and  fellow-townsman,  John  L.  Shoemaker, 
deserves  more  from  the  religious  society  of 
which  he  was  a  member  than  the  brief  notice 
of  his  death  which  appeared  in  the  Intelli- 
gencer at  the  time  of  its  occurrence. 

Passing  away  while  yet  in  the  prime  of 
life,  he  has  left  behind  a  record  of  useful 
labors,  worthily  accomplished,  that  few  men 
who  reach  advanced  age  ever  realize. 

John  L.  Shoemaker  was  born  in  Upper  Dub- 
lin township,  Montgomery  co.,  Pa.  His  pa- 
rents were  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
and  date  back  his  ancestry  to  Peter  Shoe- 
maker, one  of  the  associates  of  Wm.  Penn. 

His  childhood  and  youth  were  spent  upon 
his  father's  farm,  with  only  the  advantage  of 
such  schools  as  the  neighborhood  afforded. 
At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  left  home,  that  he 
might  further  pursue  his  studies.  Deciding 
upon  law  as  his  profession,  he  came  to  this 
city  in  1853,  when  about  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  and  entered  as  a  student  the  office  of 
Charles  M.  Wagner,  at  the  same  time  attend- 
ing the  law  department  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  from  whieh  he  graduated  with 
honor  in  1856.  The  same  year  he  was  ad- 
mitted as  a  practitioner  in  our  District 
Courts,  and  two  years  later  to  practice  in  the 
Supreme  Court. 

His  first  election  to  public  office  was  as 
member  of  Common  Council.  This  was  a 
severe  test  of  his  conscientious  devotion  to 
right.  He  was  convinced  that  the  vote  which 
gave  him  the  seat  was  illegal,  and  no  persua- 
sion could  prevail  upon  him  to  accept  it.  At 
the  first  meeting  of  Councils  he  addressed  a 
letter  to  that  body  on  the  subject,  so  abound- 
ing in  noble  thoughts  and  full  of  high  pur- 
pose that  it  will  ever  stand  on  the  records  of 
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the  City  Government,  a  memorial  of  public 
purity  and  official  rectitude. 

In  1866  John  L.  Shoemaker  was  again 
elected  to  Common  Council,  and  in  1869  he 
represented  his  ward  in  Select  Council,  of 
which  he  was  a  member  at  the  time  of  his 
decease.  His  record  in  the  City  Government 
is  of  the  brightest  and  purest  character.  At 
the  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Bar  to 
take  action  on  his  death,  Eli  K.  Price  paid 
the  following  tribute  to  the  excellence  of  his 
character :  "  In  his  profession,  John  L.  Shoe- 
maker was  learned,  skillful  and  conscien- 
tious; as  a  citizen,  social  and  excellent  in  all 
the  conduct  of  life ;  as  a  representative  in 
our  City  Government,  he  was  faithful,  able, 
and  of  perfect  integrity  and  honor.  Phila- 
delphia owes  his  memory  a  debt  of  gratitude 
for  long  and  honorable  public  services,  ren- 
dered without  other  reward  than  the  con- 
sciousness of  doing  good." 

He  was  among  the  first  to  advocate  the 
great  Centennial  Exhibition,  and  from  its 
inception  to  its  close  was  one  of  the  strongest 
supporters  of  the  effort,  giving  his  time,  his 
talents  and  his  energies  to  its  consummation. 

"  Honor  and  Honesty "  were  the  watch- 
words of  his  life,  and  firmly  and  faithfully 
he  maintained  the  high  ground  upon  which 
in  his  young  manhood  he  planted  his  stan- 
dard. 

The  hours  of  relaxation  snatched  from  the 
burthens  of  political  duties  and  the  arduous 
claims  of  his  profession  were  mostly  spent  in 
the  loving  atmosphere  of  home,  where  hh 
kindness  and  gentleness  of  manner  were  most 
endearing  to  all. 

Though  not  frequently  seen  in  our  religious 
meetings,  he  gave  evidence  that  his  life  was 
regulated  by  the  precepts  and  principles  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  and  his  intercourse 
with  public  men  was  marked  by  the  simpli- 
city and  moderation  it  inculcates.  No  more 
expressive  tribute  to  his  religious  character 
could  be  offered  than  the  public  mention  in 
Select  Council  of  his  aversion  to  all  pomp 
and  show,  and  the  resolution  passed  by  that 
body,  out  of  respect  thereto,  to  dispense  with 
all  the  insignia  of  mourning  usually  dis- 
played for  a  deceased  member. 

The  funeral  was  conducted  entirely  in  ac 
cordance  with  the  custom  of  Friends. 

The  remains  were  interred  at  Fair  Hill, 
and  were  followed  to  their  last  resting-place 
by  a  large  number  of  friends  and  a  distin- 
guished company  of  city  officials  and  public 
men.  R. 

First  month  10th,  1877. 

After  the  above  was  prepared  the  addresses 
of  other  members  of  the  legal  profession,  de- 
livered at  the  meeting  called  ou  the  occasion 
of  J.  L.  Shoemaker's  death,   have  been 


handed  me,  from  which  the  following  ha 
been  taken.    Edward  Hopper  said  : 

"  Upon  coming  in  to  join  my  brethren  o 
the  Bar  on  this  melancholy  occasion,  I  an 
impressed  to  an  unusual  degree  by  the  solem 
nity  which  pervades  this  meeting,  and  I  thinl 
every  one  of  us  is  affected  by  it  far  more  thai 
is  usual  in  such  gatherings ;  and  yet  I  an 
not  surprised  at  this,  for  I  find  a  large  por 
tion  of  our  community  greatly  moved  anc 
profoundly  affected  by  the  death  of  our  de- 
ceased  brother.  To  us,  who  knew  him  well 
personally,  there  is  nothing  remarkable  ir 
this,  for  well  do  we  know  how  much  then 
was  in  him  to  admire,  respect  and  love  ;  bu 
it  is  especially  creditable  to  this  communitj 
that  it  shows  such  an  appreciation  of  a  mar 
whose  qualities  were  not  dazzling,  but  whosi 
gifts  were  eminently  useful,  and  faithfully 
applied  to  the  public  good.  I  think  we  al 
feel  that  every  word  that  has  been  utterec 
here  is  a  sincere  and  heartfelt  tribute  to  tin 
merits,  whether  social  or  professional,  of  Johii 
L.  Shoemaker.  Little  can  be  added  to  that 
which  we  have  already  heard.  The  delineai 
tions  of  character  have  been  accurate,  and 
tell  of  a  mind  and  heart  of  much  purity  ano 
elevation.  When  I  think  of  such  a  man — * 
man  who  has  '  lived  in  all  good  conscience 
a  man  whose  life  has  been  devoted  to  useful 
ends  and  purposes — one  who  not  only  mad< 
his  household  happy,  but  who  has  largely 
contributed  to  the  welfare  of  his  fellow  citi 
zens,  by  whom  he  was  signally  loved  anc 
honored,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  such  i 
spirit  as  moved  and  controlled  him  in  th 
execution  of  life's  great  purposes,  must  hav< 
a  part  in  the  Kingdom  which  is  Everlasting 

"  Of  one  who  was  so  conspicuously  engagec 
in  affairs  demanding  public  trust  and  confi 
dence,  it  is  more  than  enough — it  is  a  grea 
deal — to  say  that  he  was  entirely  adequate  t<i 
every  position  he  was  called  upon  to  assume 
or  which  he  did  assume.  We  can  say  stil 
more — he  was  obedient  to  all  the  requisition 
of  enlightened,  useful  citizenship,  and  not  les 
obedient  to  the  Everlasting  Law  revealed  ir 
his  own  soul. 

"  I  think  of  death  as  when  a  child.  I  see  I 
I  feel,  but  know  not ;  and  yet  I  have  an  irre 
pressible  faith,  perhaps  I  might  call  it  ai 
irrepressible  conviction,  that  if  we  couk 
reach  out  far  enough  to  grasp  the  true  signi 
ficance  of  life,  and  the  true  significance  oi 
death — that  deep  and  dark — that  sad  anc 
silent  mystery — we  should  find  less  cause  fo] 
complaint  or  censure,  and  more  for  praise." 


The  acquirement  of  virtuous  disposition* 
and  habits  in  the  days  of  youth  is  the  bes 
preparation  for  success  in  more  mature  years 


I 
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mi-  THE  ESSENCE  OP  RELIGION. 

Two  fundamental  ideas  underlie  the  Gos- 
.0  pel.  The  first  is  its  object — the  development 
iHiof  character.  The  world  is  a  university  in 
u  which  God  is  developing  men.  Salvation  is 
Hi  Christian  manhood.  "  He  gave  some  apos- 
ai  itles,  and  some  prophets,  and  some  evangelists, 
M  and  some  teachers  for  the  perfecting  of  the 
or  saints."  A  perfect  man,  the  measure  of  the 
Hi  (stature  of  the  fullness  of  Christ,  is  the  end 
le  of  the  Gospel.  Now,  character  must  be  de- 
)]]  veloped  within  the  man.  It  cannot  be  made 
ii  up  like  a  ready-made  garment  and  put  on. 
!rj  ,We  are,  it  is  true,  to  "  put  on  "  Christ,  but  as 
ml ,a  tree  puts  on  its  leaves — by  processes  from 
tj  i  within,  A  thief  cannot  become  honest,  nor  a 
ai  licentious  man  pure,  nor  a  selfish  man  gener- 
ic ous,  nor  a  proud  man  humble,  without  doing 
]j  something.  "  Lay  your  deadly  doing  down," 
i]  is  no  part  of  the  New  Testament  Gospel ;  it 
a) :is  an  unscriptural  corruption  of  later  times. 
Ik  James  and  John,  when  they  left  father  and 
Hi  mother  and  boats  and  fishing  to  follow  Christ, 
all  did  something;  so  did  Zaccheus  when  he 
a  gave  half  his  goods  to  feed  the  poor  and 
nil  restored  four  fold  to  them  he  had  wronged  ; 
id  ( so  did  Saul  of  Tarsus  when  he  accepted  as 
j  I  his  life-work  the  mission  to  the  Gentiles 
.  whom  a  long  education  had  taught  him  to 

0  despise.  Any  philosophy  which  teaches  that 
],  a  man  has  nothing  to  do  to  make  assured  his 
|j  own  salvation  runs  directly  counter  to  the 

1  Scripture,  which  declares  that  he  must  strive 
K  to  enter  in  at  the  straight  gate;  that  he  must 
ii.work  out  his  own  salvation  ;  that  he  must  be 
ii  |  diligent  to  make  his  calling  and  election 
n.sure;  that  he  must  lay  aside  every  weight 
t  and  the  sin  which  doth  so  easily  beset.  The 

I  promise  to  the  Christian  is  that  he  shall  run 
and  not  be  weary,  walk  and  not  faint,  mount 
i  up  as  on  eagles'  wings ;  that  is,  that  he  shall 
i  have  strength  to  do.  The  racer,  the  pedestrian, 
the  eagle,  all  do  something.  A  common 
I  metaphor  in  evangelistic  preaching  is  the  life- 
,  boat.  The  sinner  is  struggling  in  the  water  ; 
the  struggles  of  a  drowning  man  only  impede 
his  rescue  ;  lie  still ;  let  the  strong  arm  of  a 
Divine  Saviour  pull  you  into  the  boat  and 
bring  you  exhausted  and  helpless  to  the 
heavenly  shore.  But  this  is  not  a  New  Tes- 
tament metaphor ;  it  is  not  a  true  one.  The 
New  Testament  metaphor  is,  Take  unto  you 
the  whole  armor  of  God,  that  ye  may  be 
able  to  withstand  in  the  evil  day,  and  having 
done  all,  to  stand.  The  Gospel  is  an  inspira- 
tion to  activity,  not  an  excuse  for  spiritual 
indifference  and  laziness.  There  is  no  war- 
rant, either  in  Scripture  or  in  common  sense, 
for  the  notion  that  a  man  is  to  be  born  som 
nolent  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  as  the  sleeper 
in  the  fairy  tale  was  carried  to  the  prince's 
chamber. 
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The  other  fundamental  idea  of  the  Gospel, 
the  root  out  of  which  it  grows,  is,  God  is  love. 
Out  of  some  characters  you  can  squeeze  love 
as  juice  out  of  an  orange;  some  characters 
exhale  love  as  flowers  fragrance.  All  heathen 
religions  represent  God's  love  as  something 
purchased  by  that  which  is  external  to  Him- 
self. He  must  be  entreated,  played  upon> 
appealed,  besought,  induced  to  love.  This  is 
heathenism,  whether  dressed  in  orthodox  clothes 
or  not.  The  New  Testament  represents  God 
as  always  loving,  loving  for  His  own  sake, 
loving  because  it  is  His  nature  to  love, 
loving  because  He  cannot  help  it.  He  loves 
us  not  for  what  we  are,  or  do,  or  say,  nor  for 
what  has  been  done  or  said  for  us ;  He  loves 
us  for  what  He  is.  He  does  not  love  us  for 
Christ's  sake,  for,  "  God  so  loved  the  world 
that  He  gave  His  only  begotten  Son."  Christ 
is  ours  for  love's  sake.  Christ  is  the  stream, 
not  the  spring ;  the  fragrance,  not  the  flower ; 
the  beam,  not  the  suu  ;  the  interpreter,  not 
the  originator  of  the  Divine  love.  This  love 
of  God  is  unpurchased  and  unpurchaseable. 
You  have  nothing  to  do  to  secure  it.  What 
has  the  babe  to  do  to  secure  the  mother's  love 
as  it  lies  helpless  in  her  arms  ? 

Out  of  this  love  there  flows  spontaneous, . 
free,  the  offer  of  the  Gospel ;  an  offer  of  ' 
Divine  sympathy  and  help  to  any  man  who 
is  sick  of  sin  and  desires  to  reform.  If  he  is 
weary  of  pride,  of  selfishness,  of  lust,  of 
temper,  God  says  to  him,  If  you  are  willing 
to  follow  My  directions,  if  you  are  in  earnest 
to  be  eured,  come  to  Me  and  I  will  cure  you. 
He  is  the  great  Physician.  What  is  the  fee  r J 
Nothing.  Have  I  then  nothing  to  do  to  be 
cured  ?  Yes  ;  much  to  do.  It  is  only  palpa- 
ble quackery  that  offers  to  cure  either  in  soul 
or  body  men  who  do  nothing  But  you  have 
nothing  to  do  to  secure  the  sympathy,  the 
love,  the  inspiration,  the  omnipotent  helpful- 
ness of  your  Saviour-God. 

The  sum  of  the  whole  matter,  theD,  is  this : 
You  have  nothing  to  do  to  secure  the  love 
and  help  of  One  who  is  both  able  and  willing 
to  make  you  more  thau  conqueror ;  but  you 
have  a  great  deal  to  do  to  make  that  love? 
efficacious  in  your  redemption  and  in  your 
perfect  development. — The  Christian  Union, 


From  the  N.  Y.  Tribune. 
WILLIAM  AND  MARY  HOWITT. 

William  and  Mary  Howitt  seem  to  many 
Americans  like  authors  of  the  past.  Indeed, 
comparatively  few  know  that  they  are  still 
living — a  hale  and  vigorous  pair,  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  their  literary  powers,  though 
William  Howitt  is  82  years  of  age  and  Mary 
is  hardly  ten  years  younger.  They  are  not 
brother  and  sister,  as  also  is  commonly  sup- 
posed, but  husband  and  wife,  co-laborers  in  life- 
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erary  work  since  the  day  of  their  marriage,  over 
half  a  century  ago.  Their  home  of  late  has 
been  in  Italy,  but  both  are  English  by  birth, 
and  both  come  of  Quaker  parentage.  Few 
authors  can  show  so  brilliant  and  varied  a  list 
of  work  accomplished.  Poets,  writers  for  the 
working  classes,  editors,  historians,  romancers, 
explorers  into  the  myths  and  traditions  of  all 
Europe,  especially  of  Scandinavian  lore,  they 
have  won  renown  in  almost  every  department 
of  letters.  Whittier  has  embalmed  in  his 
"Child-Life  in  Poetry"  Mary  Howitt's  ex- 
quisite "  Fairies  of  the^Caldon-low,"  and  all 
America  has  read  her  translations  of  Freder- 
ika  Bremer  and  Hans  Christian  Andersen. 
William  Howitt's  "History  of  England" 
(sold  in  weekly  numbers  to  the  amount  of 
100,000  copies)  came  after  their  joint 
"  Stories  of  English  Life  "  and  "  Life  and  Ad- 
ventures of  Jack  in  the  Mill ;  "  and  just  before 
issuing  these,  Mr.  Howitt  went  with  bis  two 
sons  to  Australia  and  dug  for  gold  like  any 
ordinary  mortal.  His  "Land,  Labor  and 
Gold,"  published  in  1855,  gives  a  stirring  ac- 
count of  his  adventures  in  this  quest. 

Of  late  William  Howitt  has  vigorously 
taken  up  the  humane  side  of  the  vivisection 
quest icn,  having  written  many  able  and 
spirited  appeals  to  the  British  public  against 
authorizing  the  practice.  But  he  has  not 
confined  himself  to  such  practical  subjects. 
During  the  past  year  he  has  given  the  world 
some  of  his  sweetest  poems ;  and  one  of  his 
very  latest  productions  is  a  "Letter  to  a  Young 
Naturalist"  in  the  January  number  of  St. 
Nicholas. 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  FIRST  MONTH  20,  1877. 


Another  Word. — A  communication  from 
a  Friend  (S.  S.,  of  Unionbridge,  Md.)  com- 
mends the  remarks  on  "  Intonation  in  Preach- 
ing," in  numbers  42  and  44  of  the  Intelligen- 
cer. Our  correspondent  justly  remarks  that 
those  among  us  who  feel  constrained  and  are 
willing  to  appear  as  preachers  and  teachers 
of  the  truth,  are  entitled  to  the  sympathy 
and  tender  care  of  their  fellow  members,  and 
that  such  as  observe  any  faults  of  manner  or 
want  of  clearness  in  their  offerings  should  be 
willing  to  approach  them  in  the  spirit  of  true 
brotherly  kindness  and  respect,  and  point  out 
the  fault.  If  this  is  done  in  the  right  spirit 
he  believes  much  good  may  result,  and  the 
cause  of  truth  be  advanced,  but  he  earnestly 
deprecates  the  spirit  of  unfriendly  criticism 


as  likely  to  discourage  sensitive  spirits  a 
ready  bowed  down  under  a  heavy  sense  ( 
responsibility. 

To  be  natural,  simple  and  correct  in  e: 
presbion  ought  to  be  the  aim  of  all  whose  dut 
it  is  to  address  others  publicly,  either  o 
religious  or  secular  matters. 


A  New  Movement. — We  note  with  plea* 
ure  the  steps  that  have  been  taken  by  th 
Committee  of  Race  Street  Monthly  Meetin 
Schools  to  establish  a  Kindergarten  of  th 
most  approved  kind  as  an  introduction  to  th 
primary  school  work.  It  is  desirable  tha 
those  who  have  little  children  whom  the 
wish  to  place  in  this  child-garden,  to  knoi 
that  it  is  not  a  school,  since  no  scientili 
knowledge  is  to  be  imparted  directly  as  such 
it  being  only  designed  to  utilize  the  spontane 
ous  plays  of  childhood  in  such  a  manner  a 
to  develop,  naturally  and  harmoniously,  tht 
awakening  and  unfolding  faculties,  to  nour; 
ish  the  germ  of  intellectual  activity,  to  train 
by  means  of  play,  the  little  hands  and  fee! 
to  their  predestined  activities,  and  to  brinf 
out,  by  easy,  natural  and  constantly  variec 
movements,  the  muscular  as  well  as  the  per 
ceptive  powers.  Play  leads  naturally  anc 
without  any  unnatural  constraint  to  work) 
Says  the  venerable  Elizabeth  Peabody  :  "Th« 
difference  between  play  and  work  is  thatpla^ 
is  activity  for  the  sake  of  the  activity  merelj 
and  the  enjoyment  of  the  activity,  whilij 
work  has  the  end  of  useful  production.  Th«> 
law  of  enjoyable  play  and  of  serious  work  if 
the  same,  and  therefore  the  Kindergarten  Un 
not  school,  but  preparation  for  school  which! 
shall  make  school  instruction  of  more  valuej 
because  done  with  more  ease,  the  learner^ 
having  his  understanding  and  powers  of  ac- 
tivity already  developed." 

It  is  believed  that  there  has  been  muchi 
waste  of  life-force  in  the  process  of  common* 
education,  because  the  effort  has  been  to  geti 
little  children  to  comprehend  the  abstract! 
and  its  artificial  signs  before  they  have  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  life  of  reality, 
through  examination  of  the  works  of  God. 
The  introduction  of  the  cherishing  method  of 
Ficebel,  it  is  hoped,  will  correct  this.  We 
call  attention  to  the  article  entitled  "Kin- 
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1  Irgarten,"  in  another  column,  which  is 
e(  ken  from  the  New  York  Weekly  Tribune  of 

leventh  month  4th,  1874.  The  large  and 
{Hndsome  library  room  in  the  new  school 
'"'  aiding  is  to  be  used  for  the  Kindergarten, 
5  id  it  is  in  every  respect  admirably  adapted 

r  the  purpose. 


ea  |  MARRIED. 
jI  PRICE — EVANS. — On  the  26th  of  Twelfth  mo., 
"76,  under  the  care  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of 
IB  liends  of  Philadelphia  (Race  street),  at  the  resi- 
lience of  the  bride's  parents,  West  Chester,  Pa.. 
,  rris  Walton  Price  to  Ellen  H.  Evans 
tii  .  

h  DIED. 

lejjHOAGr. — On  First-day,  the  24th  of  Twelfth  mo., 

,jl|76.  at  DeRuyter,  Madison  county,  N.  Y.,  Marble 
)ag,  in  the  78th  year  of  his  age  ;  a  valued  member 

ID I  DeRuyter  Monthly  Meeting.  His  illness  was 
ort,  but  h«  was  found  ready  at  the  call  of  his 
savenly  Father.    In  the  deatu  of  this  estimable 

M  iend  our  little  meeting  has  lost  a  valued  and  use- 

m  ||  member. 

.LpEIRCB.— On  Seventh-day,  13th  inst.,  at  Con- 
rdville,  Pa.,  Caleb  Peirce,  late  of  Philadelphia,  in 
It  3  78th  year  of  his  age. 

il  (WEBSTER, — On  the  26th  of  Fourth  month,  1876, 
I  her  residence,  in  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  Amy  Webster, 
the  92d  year  of  her  age. 

When  a  person  has  lived  a  long  life  of  circum- 
duction and  usefulness,  such  as  knew  and  loved 

em  feel  their  example  is  worthy  of  record.  Such 
if  is  the  life  of  this  dear  Friend.  In  the  home  circle 
j|  r  ministrations  were  kind  and  affectionate;  her 

unsel  was  giv«-n  in  a  dove-like  spirit,  and  she 
»  ideared  herself  to  all  classes. 
MjShe  was  many  years  an  Elder  in  our  Society,  and 

lly  it  might  be  said  she  was  a  "mother  in  Israel." 
lJ  i  she  lived  so  she  died,  at  peace  with  God  and 
|<  in,  and  being  dead  yet  speaketh,  Follow  me  as  I 

lowed  Christ.  S.  H. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  GREEK  AND  THE  HEBREW. 

An  essay  in  the  Church  Quarterly  Review, 
pied  by  the  Living  Age,  under  the  title 
The  Arts,  Considered  as  Tide  Marks  of 
istory,"  gives  us  some  interesting  hints  in 
gard  to  the  ideas  of  Dei<y  and  of  human 
sponeibility,  typified  in  various  ages  and 
nong  various  races  by  their  literature,  art 
id  architecture.  The  arts  everywhere  have 
imarily  been  exercised  in  the  representa- 
m  of  religious  faith,  or  to  add  dignity  to 
3rship.  The  temples  erected  to  the  honor 
'  the  immortals  are  the  highest  efforts  of 
chitecture,  and  the  sublimest  flights  of  the 
>etie  muse  celebrate  the  doings  of  the 
vinities.  The  idea  of  the  divine  perfect- 
;s8  is  expressed  in  the  highest  efforts  of 
ulpture,  and  "  beside  and  together  with 
eir  notions  of  Deity  we  see  forcibly  ex- 
•eased  their  own  aspirations,  vague,  per- 


haps, but  obviously  powerful,  toward  a  bet- 
ter, a  happier,  a  more  glorious  and  satisfac- 
tory life  than  men  live  on  earth  ;  we  see  their 
yearning  for  something  unseen,  enduring, 
perfect." 

It  has  been  wisely  said  that  the  longing  for 
the  manifestation  of  God  is  the  mystery  which 
lies  beneath  the  history  of  the  ancient  world, 
and  interprets  it,  and  that  "  the  root  of  all 
art,  as  of  all  religions,  is  this — that  nothing 
short  of  union  with  God  can  satisfy  any 
human  soul." 

The  aspirations,  the  ideals  of  antiquity  are 
suggested  or  expressed  by  their  works  of  art 
which  time  has  not  yet  been  able  to  destroy. 
If  the  superhuman  existences  are  represented 
by  animal  forms  of  vast  dimensions,  with 
fierce  faces  and  keen,  murderous  eyes,  as  in 
the  sculptures  of  Assyria,  we  are  admitted  to 
a  knowledge  of  the  ideal  of  Deity  to  which 
the  people  who  adore  had  risen.  Terrible 
power  is  associated  with  assured  calmness  not 
only  in  the  sculptured  gods  of  Assyria,  but 
in  those  of  Egypt  and.  India.  Rest  is  the 
root  idea  of  Buddhism,  and  it  was  believed 
that  by  silence  and  contemplation  man  may 
at  last  be  absorbed  into  this  rest. 

But  Greek  art  turns  away  wearied  and  un- 
satisfied from  the  calm  of  the  older  theolo- 
gies, demanding  not  repose  so  much  as  life — 
life  beneficent  or  heroic — life  passionate, 
loving,  triumphant. 

M  'Tis  life  whereof  our  nerves  are  scant, 
Oh  life,  not  death,  for  which  we  pant, 
More  life  and  better,  that  I  want." 

Their  poets  give  us  the  Greek  interpreta- 
tion of  the  ways  in  which  these  immortals 
dealt  with  the  subject  human  race,  who 
raised  their  worshipping  eyes  to  Olympus; 
and  it  is  now  in  our  power  to  compare  their 
ideas  and  teachings  with  those  of  the  con- 
temporary seers  and  poets  of  Israel. 

The  Zeus  of  Homer  dwells  upon  the  sky- 
ward summit  of  Olympus.  He  is  beautiful, 
joyous,  benignant.  He  nods  his  ambrosial 
locks  in  assent  to  the  repeated  prayers  of  a 
suppliant. 

"  High  heaven  with  trembling  the  dreaded  signal 
took, 

And  all  Olympus  to  the  center  shook." 
Is  it  a  sense  of  pity  or  of  justice  that 
moves  the  Greek  divinity  ?    Not  at  all.  He 
fears  the  anger  of  his  consort  if  she  shall  see 
another  importuning  him. 

How  much  more  nobly  do  the  singers  of 
Israel  depict  the  power  of  Jehovah  at  this 
early  day  : 

t  "  Let  all  the  earth  fear  the  Lord, 

Stand  in  awe  of  Him  all  ye  that  dwell  in  the  earth  ; 
For  He  spake — it  was  done  ;  He  commanded — it 
stood  fast." 

Seven  hundred  years  of  progress  are  re- 
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quired  before  iEschylus  depicts  the  "  Supreme 
and  just  administrator  of  eternal  law,  Zeus — 
no  longer  kept  awake  at  night  by  thinking 
how  he  may  defeat  his  consort's  schemes,  and 
make  his  own  wishes  prevail,  is  depicted  as 
preserving  the  universe,  and  specially  society, 
from  chaos,  and  making  all  things  stable  by 
unswerving  justice." 

This  change  from  the  capricious  Zeus  of 
the  Iliad  into  the  wise  protector  and  ruler  of 
the  universe  has  by  some  been  ascribed  to 
the  interfusion  of  the  Persian  elements  into 
Greek  thought.  If  this  be  proved,  it  may  be 
next  conjectured  that  the  Persian  sages  de- 
rived some  of  their  noble  ideals  of  the  divine 
from  the  Hebrew  prophets  who  dwelt  as  ex- 
iles by  the  rivers  of  Babylon. 

The  ruler  of  the  gods  and  the  father  of 
mankind  is  apostrophized  as  the  "  great  arti- 
ficer, supreme  ruler,  who  knows  no  superior, 
whose  deed  is  prompt  as  his  word  to  execute 
the  design  of  his  deep  counseling  mind." 

The  revelation  of  the  divine  attributes  to 
Moses  is  more  sublime  :  "  The  Jehovah,  the 
Jehovah  God,  merciful  and  gracious,  long- 
suffering  and  abundant  in  goodness  and  in 
truth,  keeping  mercy  for  thousands,  forgiv- 
ing iniquity,  transgression  and  sin,  and  that 
will  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty,  visiting 
the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children's 
children  unto  the  third  and  fourth  genera- 
tion." 

Thus  Sophocles,  the  Greek  dramatist,  com- 
plains of  the  ways  of  Providence  : 

"  Never  have  I  known 
That  the  base  perish  :  such  the  gods  protect, 
Delighting  from  the  realms  of  death  to  snatch 
The  crafty  and  the  guileful ;  but  the  just 
And  generous  they  in  ruin  always  sink  : 
How  for  these  things  shall  we  account 
Or  how  approve  them  ?  When  I  find  the  gods  unjust 
How  shall  I  praise  their  heavenly  governance?" 

Far  deeper  in  heavenly  wisdom  were  the 
musings  of  the  Hebrew  psalmist,  who  thus 
discoursed  upon  the  intricate  enigma  of  life, 
700  years  earlier : 

My  feet  were  almost  gone,  my  treadings 
had  well  nigh  slipped.  And  why  ?  I  was 
grieved  at  the  wicked  ;  I  do  also  see  the 
ungodly  in  such  prosperity,  for  they  are  in  no 
peril  of  death,  but  are  lusty  and  strong.  They 
come  to  no  misfortune  like  other  folks, 
neither  are  they  plagued  like  other  men. 

"And  I  said,  Then  have  I  cleansed  my 
heart  in  vain  and  washed  my  hands  in  inno- 
cency.  For  all  the  day  long  have  I  been 
plagued,  and  chastened  every  morning. 

"  Then  thought  I  to  understand  this,  but  it 
was  too  hard  for  me,  until  I  went  into  the 
sanctuary  of  God,  then  understood  I  the  end 
of  these  men. 

•  ..."  So  foolish  was  I  and  ignorant,  I 
was  even  as  a  beast  before  Thee." 


The  lament  of  the  noble  Antigone  as  % 
is  led  to  death  is  cited :  "  Thus  I,  unhaj  ire 
wretch,  come  living  to  the  caverns  of  k 
dead.    What  righteous  law  of  the  gods  hi  pi 
I  transgressed  ?    Why  must  I  yet  look  to 
goc^s,  unhappy  that  I  am  ?    What  hel] 
must  I  summon  to  my  aid,  for  by  righte< 
dealing  I  have  received  the  reward  of  i 
righteousness  ?"  lg 
Job,  conscious  of  his  own  integrity,  a  lit] 
cries  out  in  passionate  pain:    /'Surely  |,ci 
would  speak  with  the  Almighty,  and  I  k 
sire  to  reason  with  God  ;  though  he  slay  i  aa- 
yet  will  I  trust  in  Him."  js- 
"  Not  to  have  been  born,"  says  Sophoe'  ren- 
"  is  beyond  controversy  the  best ;  and  wl  in 
one  has  seen  the  light,  to  return  as  soon  m 
possible  to  the  place  whence  he  came,  is  is 
much  the  next  best  lot.    For  when  yo*  \i\ 
comes   bringing    thoughtless   follies,   wl|  d, 
troublous  woe  wanders  apart  from  it  ?  w!  1  re 
woe  is  not  therein  ?    Murders,  factions,  strs  it 
wars  and  envy.   And  the  last  scene  is  allot  i 
to  loathsome  old  age,  impotent,  unsocial,  l 
loved,  where  the  worst  of  ills  dwell  togethe;  gg 
Far  other  and  higher  is  the  psalmist's  vi  ig 
of  human  life :  g 
"Like  as  a  father  pitieth  hi3  children,  tk 
So  the  Lord  pitieth  them  that  fear  Him  ;  I 
For  He  knoweth  whereof  we  are  made,  [()] 
He  remembereth  that  we  are  but  dust. 
The  days  of  man  are  but  as  grass,  1 
For  he  flourisheth  as  a  flower  of  the  field  ;  |J 
For  the  wind  bloweth  over  it  and  it  is  gone,  ie 
And  the  place  thereof  shall  know  it  no  more;  |j 
But  the  merciful  goodness  of  the  Lord  endur 

forever  and  ever, 
And  His  righteousness  upon  children's  childre  'i 

And,  again,  of  old  age : 

"Tnou  shalt  guide  me  with  Thy  counsel,  and  afl  I 
wards  receive  me  into  glory.  P 
My  flesh  and  my  heart  f&ileth ;  but  Thou  art 
strength  of  my  heart,  and  my  portion  forevi 

In  comparing  these  fragments  of  Grt 
and  Hebrew  song,  it  is  very  evident  that  tl 
indicate  the  likeness  of  all  human  sorro 
perplexities  and  fears.  But  the  religious  fa 
and  hope  are  far  asunder.  "The  Gree! 
faith,"  says  the  essayist,  "  is  vague,  beauti 
at  times,  but  doubtful ;  he  is  as  one  that  be 
the  air.  Whenever  the  problems  of  life  a 
futurity  come  before  him,  he  is  tossed  ab< 
with  every  changing  mood,  He  guesses,  a 
knows  that  he  is  only  guessing.  The  Isrs 
ite's  faith  is  fixed,  and  his  hope  is  sure :  s 
row  or  sin,  passion  or  haste,  may  obscur< 
for  a  time,  but  he  knows  that  it  is  there;  1 
grasps  it  with  the  grim  hold  of  intellecti 
intuition,  he  knows  that  he  is  standing  on  t 
Rock  that  is  higher  than  he,  and  the  ev 
lasting  arm3  are  underneath  him,  howe^ 
thick  the  darkness  may  be  about  him." 

It  is  not  strange,  then,  that  while  the  litj 
ature  and  poesy  of  the  Greek  is  now  felt' 
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1  ong  to  antiquity,  that  of  the  Hebrew  is 
J  iroven  forever  with  the  affections  of  all  the 
'  ilized  peoples  of  the  earth,  and  is  still  duly 

*  iued  as  the  expression  of  the  purest  devo- 
I,  the  deepest  spiritual  experience.     S.  R. 

.  

tej 

f  KINDERGARTEN. 

1  garden  in  which  the  little  slip  of  hu- 
5  nity  just  taking  root  in  life  finds  congenial 
'1 1,  climate  and  surroundings,  finds  also  pro- 

*  ion  made  for  the  full  development  of  all 
> 'nascent  activities  and  all  its  growing  fac- 

ies — this  is  a  child-garden.  No  tyro,  no 
3C  Venturer,  no  bungler  may  have  aught  to 
^  t  in  this  ideal  garden,  filled  with  tender 
111  nan  plants.  The  hand  that  prunes  and 
18  ins  must  be  itself  experienced,  sympathetic 
oi  !l  skillful.  Each  individual  slip  is  nur- 
«  ed,  trellised,  cultivated  and  fed  with  spe- 

I  regard  to  its  special  needs,  while  all  are 
it  in  perfect  harmony  with  each  other, 
opping  the  figure,  Frcebel,  the  author  of 

Kindergarten  system  of  teaching,  would 
tng  together  children  from  three  to  seven — 
bg  them  together  because  the  family  circle 
js  not  generally  afford  a  sufficient  scope 

the  development  of  those  activities  which 

their  combination  constitute  life;  would 
round  them  in  the  house  with  every  object 
culated  to  awaken  inquiry,  foster  the  love 

the  beautiful  and  fill  the  mind  with 
peeable  images,  and  would  have  connected 
h  the  school-room  or  place  of  assembly  a 
ge  garden,  wherein  is  every  tree  or  flower, 
id,  insect  and  animal,  so  that  the  child 
:>uld,  in  the  playful  exercise  of  its  faculties, 
id  growth,  nutriment,  education.  This  idea 
plies  a  degree  of  expense  which  at  present 
b  public  mind  is  not  prepared  for ;  but  it 

II  be  by  and  by. 

The  idea  has  prevailed  far  too  widely  and 
11  prevails  that  money  and  pains  lavished 
I  the  education  of  little  children  are  un- 
jjely  spent,  that  when  our  boys  and  girls 
lich  the  ages  of  14  and  15  it  is  soon  enough 
!pay  out  $300  and  $400  a  year  for  their 
ucation,  that  almost  anybody  can  teach  lit- 
i  children  to  spell  and  read,  and  start  them 
the  rudiments  of  knowledge.  Frcebel, 
i3e  man  that  he  was,  lays  the  axe  at  the 
Ot  of  all  such  ideas,  and  insists  that  the 
ginnings  of  culture  are  of  paramount  im- 
rtance,  that  there  shall  never  be  any  bad 
bits  to  be  corrected,  any  wrong  impressions 
be  removed  ;  that  from  the  first  the  bud- 
3gs  of  the  infant  mind  shall  be  carefully 
d  skillfully  nurtured.  In  his  work  "  On 
3  Education  of  Man "  he  gives  many 
luable  hints  to  guide  the  mother,  who  is 
iiture's  deputy  and  helper  for  the  first  three 
ars  of  her  child's  life,  after  which  he  would 


have  the  child  given  up  to  the  governess  of 
the  Kindergarten. 

Perhaps  a  description  of  a  Kindergarten 
will  convey  to  the  mothers,  for  whom  this 
article  is  intended,  the  best  idea  it  is  possible 
to  give  of  this  mode  of  teaching  little  child- 
ren. In  the  large,  sunny,  well  ventilated 
room,  where  we  sat  a  few  days  since  during 
the  morning  exercises,  there  were  gathered 
25  children  between  the  ages  of  3  and  7.  A 
table,  low  but  wide  and  long,  atood  in  the 
middle  of  the  room.  Its  entire  surface  was 
divided  by  grooves  into  square  inches,  so  that 
the  youngest  child  could  tell  at  a  glance  the 
exact  length  of  its  pencil  or  whatever  article 
was  in  hand.  On  either  side  of  the  table  the 
children  were  seated  in  chairs  just  suited  to 
their  height.  The  windows  were  filled  with 
plants,  some  of  them  in  bloom ;  pictures 
adorned  the  walls,  specimens  of  the  child- 
ren's work  in  woven  paper,  embroidered 
cards,  clay  modeh  and  various  other  occupa- 
tions were  arranged  in  show-cases.  The  little 
ones  were  taking  their  German  lesson  when? 
we  entered,  counting  in  concert  from  1  to  50 
then  they  repeated  a  verse  of  German  poetry  ? 
translating  each  line  into  English,  and  the 
English  back  again  into  German ;  this  givea 
them  correct  pronunciation  and  accent  in  the 
very  beginning,  and  when  they  learn  to  read 
at  7  years,  renders  the  acquisition  of  the 
German  language  perfectly  easy. 

When  the  half-hour  allotted  to  this  lesson 
was  over,  brown  paper  portfolios,  containing: 
paper  strips  of  different  colors,  were  distri- 
buted to  each  pupil.  Questions  were  asked! 
as  to  the  colors,  their  names,  whether  pri- 
mary or  secondary;  if  the  latter,  of  what 
composed.  Then  the  weaving  commenced. 
A  needle  made  for  the  purpose  is  threaded 
with  a  strip  of  paper  of  blue,  for  example, 
which  is  woven  into  a  differently  colored  sheet 
of  paper  cut  into  strips  throughout  its  entire- 
surface,  except  a  margin  at  each  end  to  keep 
the  strips  in  their  places.  A  very  great 
variety  of  designs  is  thus  produced,  and  the 
inventive  powers  of  teacher  and  pupil  are 
constantly  stimulated.  The  teacher  went 
first  to  one,  then  to  another,  showing  them 
just  how  to  thread  their  needle,  to  adjust  their 
strips,  to  get  their  woven  figures  accurate, 
giving  each  the  particular  aid  it  needed.  It 
was  astonishing,  the  skill  and  care  with  which 
these  little  fingers  worked. 

This  fascinating  exercise  over,  the  babies 
ranged  themselves  in  parallel  rows  in  another 
room,  and  to  the  sound  of  piano  music  went 
through  their  calisthenic  exercise.  This  is  so 
contrived  that  it  calls  into  gentle  activity 
every  muscle  of  the  body.  The  effect  of  so 
many  little  hands  and  feet  keeping  perfect 
time  and  going  through  the  various  evolu- 
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lions  in  unison  is  to  some  visitors  quite  over- 
powering ;  they  laugh  and  cry  as  though  they 
had  hysterics.  When  the  half-hour  allotted 
to  calisthenics  was  over,  the  little  folks  were 
ready  to  sit  still  again.  They  ranged  them- 
selves, each  in  its  place,  on  either  side  of  the 
low  table,  and  sat  with  folded  hands  waiting 
for  the  next  gift.  The  teacher  brought  in  a 
bowl  of  peas  that  had  been  soaked  in  water 
for  six  or  eight  hours,  and  placed  one  before 
each  child,  who  could  look  at  it  but  mu3t  not 
touch  it,  till  all  were  served.  One  restless 
little  fellow  didn't  touch  his,  but  blew  it 
away  into  the  middle  of  the  table,  calling 
forth  a  mild  reproof  from  the  teacher.  Each 
taking  a  pea  in  hand,  examined  it  carefully, 
and  gave,  one  at  a  time,  a  good  account  of 
the  little  globule,  how  and  where  and  when 
it  grew,  described  the  little  tongue  shaped 
geiin,  the  rootlet  of  the  plant,  and  then  care- 
fully removed  the  inclosing  skin,  showing  the 
division  of  the  pea  and  its  point  of  union  in 
the  germ.  Only  one  or  two  peas  were  en- 
tirely divided  in  this  delicate  manipulation, 
showing  how  very  dainty  and  careful  was  the 
touch  of  the  little  fingers.  Then  a  wire 
three  inches  long  and  another  pea  were  given 
to  each  child,  and  he  was  instructed  to  put 
ihe  wire  exactly  through  the  pea  at  right 
angles  to  the  germ.  Then  each  child  told 
what  the  pea  thus  perforated  looked  like — 
a  drum-stick,  a  pin,  a  lamp  post,  a  hitcbing- 
post.  Another  wire  was  given  to  each, 
which  was  placed  in  the  pea,  forming  an 
obtuse  angle  with  the  other  wire  ;  that  looked 
like  the  roof  of  a  house  or  a  flail,  and  a  re- 
view of  instruction  in  angles  followed. 

We  have  been  thus  minute  in  describing 
the  exercises  of  this  Kindergarten  that  it  may 
be  seen  how  admirably  perception,  compari- 
son, carefulness,  neatness,  order,  obedience 
are  developed  in  the  child,  and  to  give 
mothers,  who  cannot  visit  these  Kindergar- 
tens, suggestions  that  they  can  carry  out  in 
their  home  training.  It  was  FrcebeFs  idea 
that  young  ladies,  just  before  leaving  school, 
should  take  a  thorough  training  in  teaching, 
after  the  Kindergarten  system,  in  order  that 
they  might  be  more  fully  prepared  for  the 
pleasant  responsibilities  awaiting  them,  and 
certainly  Ficebel  was  right  in  that. 

It  is  not  possible  for  most  mothers  to  un- 
Jergo  this  training  now,  but  there  are  books 
on  the  subject  giving  full  information  and 
directions,  so  that  those  who  are  dtsirous  to 
understand  this  most  interesting  mode  of 
teaching  may  satisfy  themselves.  The  vari- 
ous "gilts,"  as  Frcebel  calls  them,  and  all 
Kindergarten  material  can  be  purchased  by 
the  dozen  or  by  the  single  piece  from  E. 
^teiger,  a  reputable  publisher  in  this  city, 
who  makes  of  this  material  a  specialty.  The 


demand  for  trained  teachers  is  continuallyjre 
the  increase,  and  young  women  who  hav 
genuine  love  for  little  children,  and  wishfti 
become  teachers,  would  find  here  a  fi ' 
scantily  occupied  and  very  remunerat: 
Mothers'  classes  are  taught  in  New  York  i|ild 
Boston.    In  the  latter  city  there  are  Kinme 
gartens  connected  with  some  of  the  pul 
schools,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  mc 
ment  will  spread  until  all  our  schools,  puit 
and  private,  will  have  a  department  of  je, 
sort.    One  beneficent  result  of  this  spreangf 
Kindergarten  teaching  will  be  to  drive  ch 
competent,  unskilled  and  inapt  teachers  s, 
abundant  in  our  primary  schools,  into  fit 
of  labor  where  they  can  earn  a  living  witr. 
training  youthful  minds  awry. 


NEW  YEARS  EVE. 
BY  EMILIB  TOLMAN. 


Psyche  and  I  sat  up  to  watch  the  Old  II 
out ;  not  that  we  cared  much  about  the  p 
Year ;  but  we  thought  we  would  see  the 
of  him.    So  I  drew  an  easy  chair  before  }d 
hearth,  and  sat  down. 

The  house  was  very  quiet,  for  everybk 
else  had  gone  to  bed.    Outside  the  snow  Ids 
falling  soft  and  white,  but  that  made  no  not 
and  the  only  sound  I  heard  was  tick,  t 
tick. 

I  looked  at  the  clock.  It  was  just  ele 
so  I  had  yet  an  hour  with  the  Old  Year 
looked  at  the  fire.  It  winked  and  blinkefg 
me  in  a  familiar  way,  as  much  as  to  8 
"  Never  mind  me,  I  am  all  right,  and  phjert 
warm  enough."  Then  after  a  little  whi 
closed  my  eyes,  though  I  didn't  mean  to. 

Psyche  kept  hers  wide  open  all  the  t 
Psyche  never  sleeps.  I  do  that  for  botl 
us.  Sometimes  when  I  wake  she  tells 
where  she  has  been  in  the  night,  and  whatje,' 
ventures  she  has  encountered.  She  does) 
strangest  things  when  I'm  asleep  and  o 
attend  to  her. 

As  we  were  sitting  there  before  the  fire, 
the  short  hand  of  the  clock  was  slowly  cr 
ing  over  the  little  space  it  had  to  travel  be 
twelve,  and  the  long  hand  was  steadily  gli 
around  its  hourly  circle,  the  door  opened 
in  came  an  old  man.    His  long,  silvery 
and  beard  gleamed  in  the  flickering  fireli  ly 
He  was  closely  wrapped  in  a  great  fur  cl  ' 
which  he  seemed  too  feeble  to  carry,  for  a 
walked  he  leaned  heavily  on  his  staff,  ano  s 
knees  trembled  under  his  weight. 

"  Oh,  it's  you  ! "  said  Psyche,  who  see 
to  know  him  very  well. 

The  old  man  looked  at  her  sadly,  and  s 

"  You  don't  seem  to  like  me  much." 

"  Perhaps  not,"  returned  Psyche,  wit 
touch  of  bitterness.  "  Why  should  I  ?  I 
you  given  me  health,  or  wealth,  or  posit 
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re  you  not  even  deprived  me  of  many  of 
good  things  I  had  before  you  came  ? 99 
hen  the  old  man  slowly  made  reply : 
I  have  indeed  taken  away  some  things 
you  called  blessings,  knowing  that  they 
Id  prove  otherwise  to  you.  I  have  brought 
e  clouds  over  your  life;  but  it  was  that 
rain  which  fell  from  them  might  make 
harvest  more  abundant.  I  have  sent  the 
b  to  destroy  some  of  your  fairest  buds  of 
3,  but  it  was  that  I  might  give  you  better 
gs  in  their  place.  Oh !  I  would  have  done 
m  for  you,  my  child.  You  forget,  per- 
b,  how  many  days  I  made  the  sun  to 
e.  I  have  been  with  you  twelve  months 
ight.  I  have  brought  heat  and  cold,  sum- 
i  and  winter,  seed  time  and  harvest;  but 
ire  are  the  sweet  flowers  and  aromatic 
es,  the  pleasant  fruits  and  waving  grains 
t  which  I  should  go  laden  to  the  Master  ?" 
syche  only  wept,  and  answered  not  a  word, 
hen  the  old  man,  looking  pityingly  upon 
said  in  softer  accents  :      I  would  not  be 

I  upon  you,  child.  Here  are  indeed  a  few 
erfect  blossoms,  which  freshened  by  these 
fs,  will  be  received  by  Him  who  knoweth 
lan  frailty." 

hen  Psyche  fell  upon  her  knees  and  prayed. 
Oh  give  me  one  blessing  ere  you  go !  "  and 
old  man,  placing  his  trembling  hand  upon 
head,  said,  "  I  do  bless  thee,  my  child." 
'syche  looked  up  through  her  tears,  but  he 
gone,  and  she  saw  him  no  more.  In  bis 
;e  there  stood  another  guest,  a  youth  robed 
srmine  and  glittering  with  diamonds. 
Who  are  you  ?  "  asked  Payche. 

I I  am  the  New  Year,"  he  answered,  while 
right  smile  played  over  his  fair  young 
j.    "  Shall  we  not  be  friends  ?  " 

!  Since  fate  has  brought  us  together,  so  let 
e,'  she  answered,  taking  his  offered  hand, 
et,"  she  added  with  a  sigh,  "you  cannot 
ig  back  the  past." 

il  Nay,"  said  the  youth,  "  but  are  the  oppor- 
(ities  of  the  future  worth  nothing  ?    I  may 

tell  what  lies  in  store  for  you,  but  this 
ret  I  will  unfold.  Give  me  every  day  some 
tet  fljwer  of  love,  some  lowly  blossom  of 
lience  or  content,  some  modest  growth  of 
fulness,  some  fragrance  of  gentle  deeds, 
I  you  will  find  me  become  more  beautiful 
[  grow  older,  and  more  lavish  of  my  gifts 
iyou,  and  in  the  end  you  will  say,  '  that 
i  the  best  year  I  ever  knew.' " 
Chen  Psyche  said  :  "  O  New  Year,  I  will 
►ow  your  bidding;  and  will  go  with  you 
Istfully,  hopefully,  joyfully." 
il?here  was  a  sound  of  glad  music  in  the  air. 
pened  my  eyes,  but  saw  no  one.    I  never 

Psyche.  Outside  fctill  noiselessly  fell  the 
ft,  and  I  heard  no  sound  but  tick,  tick, 
K  I  looked  at  the  fire.  It  was  winking  and 


blinking  at  me  with  a  satisfied  air.  I  looked  at 
the  clock.    It  was  ten  minutes  past  twelve. 

"  A  Happy  New  Year  !  "  I  said  to  PsycheP. 
and  she  echoed  back  <k  A  Happy  New  Year  t " 
—  The  Christian  Union. 


Original. 

THE  SCULPTOR. 

The  widow  of  Hiram  Powers  is  visiting  her  old  home  in  Cin- 
cinnati. She  went  abroad  with  her  husband  soon  after  then- 
marriage,  thirty-nine  years  ago,  and  this  is  her  first  visit  to 
America  since.  She  returns  to  Italy  in  November.  She  says 
"  My  children  were  born  there,  my  property  is  there ;  the 
recollections  of  my  husband  are  clustered  there,  and  that  is  my- 
homo.  Hiram  Powers  wanted  to  visit  America,  but  his  children 
grew  up  around  him,  and  he  never  felt  able  to  bear  the  expense 
of  a  trin  across  the  ocean  with  his  children,  and  he  refused  to 
make  the  visit  without  me  and  them.  And  so  he  died  with  the- 
hope  unrealized."— Philadelphia  Press  of  10th  month,  1876. 

"  The  hope  unrealized  1"  the  common  lot 
Of  genius  and  of  worth.    No  answer  comes 
In  full  to  yearnings  of  devoted  souls. 
It  is  not  given  fruition's  crown  to  wear 
Of  all  high  purposes.    The  Promised  Land 
Blooms  for  the  eye  and  not  the  weary  feet 
That  palsy  by  the  way  !    And  this  is  welL 
The  unattained  forever  lures  beyond 
The  blundered  task  and  wisdom  of  the  hour. 
And  makes  us  feel  immortal ! 

Patient  man  ! 
Student  of  nature  in  art's  native  clime, 
How  well  thy  hand  wrought  out  thy  loftiest  dream, 
In  chiseled  beauty  and  illumined  grace, 
And  charmed  our  wondering  eyes.  How  gloriously 
The  marble  changed  to  soul  heneath  thy  spell, 
Till  fame  paid  tribute,  and  her  music  tuned 
The  soft,  blue  silence  of  that  alien  sky 
Wnere  inspiration  dwells ! 

Yet  not  for  thee 
The  glad  return  to  boyhood's  treasured  home, 
With  love's  fond  household  w^rm  about  thy  head. 
That  walled  without  the  coldne  s  of  the  world, 
And  kept  the  sunshine  in.    The  hope  to  tread 
This  land,  as  green  in  memory  as  its  groves, 
Deferred,  but  living,  buoyed  thy  patient  soul 
Above  its  weary  toil.    What  was  the  sheen 
.  Of  laurels  woven  thro'  the  frosted  hair 
Of  manhood's  wrinkled  brow  ?    What  was  thft 
praise 

Ambition's  zeal  had  won  from  stranger  tongues. 
When  longings  sweet  and  beautiful  as  these 
Found  in  thy  heart  their  cradle  and  their  grave  T 
To  young  desire  unpruned  by  wisdom's  power, ' 
Fame,  learning,  station,  are  the  crown  of  crowns. 
But  riper  years  g-iuge  all  success  in  strife, 
By  treasures  brought  to  love  ! 

Veils  that  will  not  lift 
So  shroud  the  morrow,  that  to-day  alone 
Is  all  of  life  we  measure.    Thy  last  home, 
And  not  the  first,  this  mystery  of  change 
H*s  opened  to  thy  gaze  !    A  wider  field 
Beneath  a  fairer  sky  than  ever  bends 
O'er  rapturous  Italy  will  claim  thy  skill 
To  triumphs  more  divine  ! 

For  not  in  vain 
That  known  endowment  for  peculiar  tasks, 
That  clothes  us  at  the  first  aud  bl  nda  its  hues 
With  every  tas  e  and  hope  I    The  genUl  work 
That  gathers  gladness  here,  and  lifts  the  soul 
In  its  immortal  growth,  must  find  its  place 
In  higher  life  to  come.    Amid  those  scenes 
Of  deeper  splendor  and  serener  joy, 
We  can  but  hope  the  employments  we  have  loved 
Will  be  an  heir  loom  from  the  chequered  past. 
Bristol  Pa.,  1877.  S.  Swain. 
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THE  WATER  MILL. 

BY  D.  C.  M'CALLUM. 

Oh  !  listen  to  the  Water-Mill,  through  all  the 

live- long  day, 
As  the  clicking  of  the  wheel  wears  hour  by  hour 

How^anguidly  the  Autumn  wind  doth  stir  the 

withered  leaves,. 
As  on  the  field  the  reapers  sing,  wnile  binding 

up  the  sheaves  ; 
A  solemn  proverb  strikes  my  mind,  and  as  a  spell 

is  cast, 

'  The  mill  will  never  grind  again  with  water  that 
is  past." 

Scft  summer  winds  revive  no  more,  leaves  strewn 
o'er  earth  and  main, 

The  sickle  never  more  will  reap  the  yellow-garn- 
ered grain. 

The  rippling  stream  flows  ever  on,  aye  tranquil, 

deep  and  still, 
But  never  glideth  back  again  to  busy  Water-Mill. 
The  solemn  proverb  speaks  to  all,  with  meaning 

deep  and  vast, 
"  The  mill  will  never  grind  again  with  water  that 

is  past." 

Oh  !  clasp  the  proverb  to  thy  soul,  dear  loving 

heart  and  true, 
For  golden  years  are  fleeting  by,  and  youth  is 

passing  too ; 

Ah  1  learn  to  make  the  most  of  life,  nor  lose  one 
happy  day, 

For  time  will  ne'er  return  sweet  joys,  neglected 

thrown  away, 
Nor  leave  one  tender  word  unsaid,  thy  kindness 

sown  broad-cast : 
"The  mill  will  never  grind  again  with  water  that 

is  past." 

Oh  1  the  wasted  hours  of  life,  that  have  swiftly 
drifted  by  , 

Alas  !  the  good  we  might  have  done,  all  gone 
without  a  sigh  ; 

Love  that  we  might  once  have  saved  by  a  single 
kindly  word, 

Thoughts  conceived  but  ne'er  expressed,  perish- 
ing unpenned,  unheard. 

Oh  1  take  the  lesson  to  thy  soul,  forever  clasp  i 
fast, 

;iThe  mill  will  never  grind  again  with  water  that 
is  past." 

Work  on  while  yet  the  sun  doth  shine,  thou  man 

of  strength  and  will, 
The  streamlet  ne'er  doth  useless  glide  by  clicking 

water-mill ; 

Nor  wait  until  to-morrow's  light  beams  brightly 
on  thy  way, 

For  all  that  thou  can'st  call  thine  own  lies  in  the 

phrase  to-day, 
Possessions,  power  and  blooming  health,  must 

all  be  lost  at  last, 
ik  The  mill  will  never  grind  again  with  water  that 

is  past." 

Oh  !  love  thy  God  and  fellow-man,  thyself  con 
sider  last, 

For  come  it  will  when  thou  must  scan  dark  errors 
of  the  past ; 

Soon  will  this  fight  of  life  be  o'er,  and  earth 

recede  from  view, 
And  heaven  in  all  its  glory  shine  where  all  is 

pure  and  true. 
Ah  I  then  thou'll  see  more  clearly  still  the  proverb 

deep  and  vast, 
44  The  mill  will  never  grind  again  with  water  that 

is  past." 


From  the  New  York  Tribune. 
THE  SHINNECOCK  INDIANS. 

The  ship 1  Circassian,  which   went  ashore 


i 


Bridgehampton,  L.  I.,  on  the  11th  ult.,  was  bfl 

p  by  the  gale   on  the  30th.  Thirty-three 
ployees   of   the  Coast  Wrecking  Company* 
on  board  at  the  time,  only  four  of  whom  read  IH^1 
th  >  shore  alive. 


Ten  of  the  men  drowned  on  the  Cireassi1^ 
were  Shinneeock  Indians.    The  village  fn 
which  they  came  is  made  up  of  the  frag  mi'  f . 
of  a  tribe,  and  is  reported  to  be  a  very  p<  '!,tj 
but  orderly,  God  fearing  community.  "1 


drowning  red  men,"  we  are  told,  "  chee] 
each  other  by  hymns  and  prayers  during  t 
eight  hours  in  which  they  hung  helph 
waiting  for  death."    The  brief  account  sho  J 
us  an  Indian  so  different  from  the  famil 1IQ 
demon  of  the  newspapers — drunk,  dirty,  la  caQ 
scalping  knife  in  one  hand  and  whisky  bot ' 
in  the  other — that  it  tempts  us  to  look  behip 
the  newspapers  for  the  other  side  of  the  sto: 
The  Swedes  who  settled   among  them 
friends  report  the  "  wild  people  as  hon< 
kind,  easily  taught  to  believe  in  Chm 
Penn,  who  followed,  had  no  more  faith:  Vt 
citizens  than  his  red  brethren.  Heckeweldj1 
who  for  eighty  years  lived  in  daily  com  in  up 
cation  and  labored  with  them,  gives  it  anp 
deliberate  opinion  that  they  are  by  natur<P 
devout,  just,  generous  people,  slow  to  ang  7- 
hospitable  to  strangers,  and  respectful  to  t  ,F 
aged.    The  "  vices  of  lying  and  cheati 
which  have  begun  to  creep  in  among  thi 
they  have  learned  from  the  whites." 

Coming  down  to  later  times  there  is  nol 
single  missionary  who  has  gone  among  t! 
race  who  will  not  testify  to  their  eagernesi 
learn,  their  teachableness,  their  loyalty 
their  friends.  Only  the  other  day  Bisb 
Whipple,  entering  his  protest  against 
occupation  of  their  territory — the  Bla 
Hills — by  the  whites,  declared  in  effect  tl 
it  would  drive  to  want  and  to  arms  a  peai 
ful  body  of  men  anxious  to  live  as  good  ci 
zens  in  their  own  homes.  The  warning  \ 
unheeded,  and  we  have  the  consequences 
every  day's  reports  of  massacred  whites  a 
massacred  Indians.  In  short,  the  story  I 
been  the  same  from  the  beginning. 
Moravian,  the  Swede,  the  Quaker,  the  mi 
ionary,  the  old  army  cfficers,  used  to  front 
life,  all  of  whom  approached  the  red  man 
a  human  being,  found  him  human  as  the 
selves,  ready  to  strike  hands,  keep  faith 
further,  to  till  the  ground,  receive  and  pn 
tise  Christianity,  as  honestly  as  his  wh 
brethren  ;  while,  on  the  other  side,  the  Pu 
tan  who  came  with  a  gun  in  his  hand  to  t 
"  red  devils,"  the  agent  and  trader  who  ma 
their  living  by  swindling  them,  and 
young,  second-rate  class  of  soldiers  who 
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them  the  only  object  of  their  vaulting 
•age,  find  an  Indian  only  in  his  right 
;e  when  be  is  dead. 

Ye  are  asked  to  contribute  to  the  help  of 
destitute  families  of  the  ten  Indians  who 
b  lost  the  other  day,  and  the  appeal  should 
mswered  promptly.  But  a  broader  ques- 
lies  back  of  that — justice  to  the  whole 
i  of  these  men.  "  We  are  bound,"  says 
Heckewelder,  "  to  acquit  ourselves  of  in- 
ice  toward  these  people  who  welcomed  us 
their  shores,  hoping  that  they  and  we 
lid  sit  beside  each  other  as  brothers  !"  If 
idian  atrocities  "  provoke  our  wrath  this 
ter,  it  is  as  well  to  remember  that  the 
te  man,  as  the  red,  will  fight  for  his  home 

for  the  means  of  subsistence  with  little 
ird  to  justice  in  detail.  The  worst  use 
3an  make  of  these  men  is  to  butcher  them 
;he  sword  or  starvation.  For  nearly  two 
,uries  our  injustice  to  the  black  man  was 

curse  of  the  country  ;  expediency  and 

money  loss  to  the  whites  prevented  its 
iition.  It  was  wiped  out — in  whose  blood 
ill  know.    Injustice  to  the  red  man  will 

g  punishment  as  sure  and  as  well-directed, 
re  is,  after  all,  a  Power  higher  and  juster 
1  governments  or  expediency. 
Ye  append  the  following  from  the  same 
er  of  a  later  date : 

TITUTE  SHINNECOCK  INDIANS— BURIAL 
P  THE  BODIES  RECOVERED  FROM  THE 
CIRCASSIAN  " — NEED  OF  RELIEF  IN  THE 
ILLAGE. 

he  funeral  of  the  six  Shinnecock  Indians 
ise  bodies  were  recovered  from  the  wreck 
he  Circassian  was  held  yesterday  at  the 
ian   Reservation   at  Shinnecock,  L.  I. 

funeral  was  largely  attended  by  the 
3ents  of  Sag  Harbor,  Bridgehampton  and 
thampton,  by  whom  the  dead  men  were 
I  in  high  esteem.  Thus  far  twenty-two 
ies  have  been  recovered  from  the  wreck, 
I  having  been  washed  ashore  at  Montauk 
at  on  Monday.    The  four  bodies  have  not 

been  identified,  and  an  inquest  will  be 
1  to-day.  A  subscription  has  been  started 
he  east  end  of  the  island  for  the  relief  of 
families  of  the  drowned  men. 
'he  serious  blow  to  the  little  Indian  village 
q  the  loss  of  ten  of  its  bread-winners,  and 
i  need  of  relief  for  those  who  were  de- 
cent for  their  support  upon  the  labor  of 
imen  who  perished  in  the  wreck  of  the 
\cassian,  are  shown  by  the  following  letter 
Mrs.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  of  this  city, 
(tten  by  one  of  the  bereaved  Indian  women 
>  was  formerly  in  her  service,  and  whom 
u.  Roosevelt  vouches  for  as  trustworthy : 
"  Jan.  2,  1877. 

Mrs.  Roosevelt  : — In  accordance  with 


your  request,  I  write  to  you  concerning  the 
loss  in  my  family.  I  arrived  home  Monday 
noon  and  found  it  true  that  my  two  brothers 
were  lost  on  the  Circassian,  together  with 
eight  other  relatives.  It  is  very  sad  indeed 
at  our  little  settlement.  Almost  every  family 
has  lost  a  member  ;  some  have  lost  their  only 
support.  One  of  my  brothers  leaves  a  wife 
and  seven  children,  the  other  a  wife  and  four 
children.  I  shall  be  unable  to  come  to  New 
York  again  this  winter,  as  my  mother  (Sophia 
Bunn)  is  very  miserable  in  health,  and  they 
are  all  depending  on  me.  Among  the  num- 
ber lost  all  were  men  of  family  except  one, 
and  many  of  their  widows  are  very  destitute. 
We  have  learned  that  three  bodies  have  been 
recovered  off  Montauk,  and  one  they  think  is 
my  brother,  but  up  to  my  writing  we  are  not 
sure.  The  weather  has  been  rough  and  the 
traveling  very  bad.  Montauk  is  forty  miles 
from  here,  and  one  has  to  go  with  horse  and 
wagon  to  get  there ;  besides,  we  have  hardly 
any  men  left  to  send  to  look  for  the  bodies. 
We  are  hoping  to  find  more  bodies,  but  are 
fearful  that  the  rest  went  down  with  the  mast. 
Yours  with  respect,  Anna  Bunn." 

Mr.  Theodore  Rossevelt  will  take  charge 
of  any  contributions  for  the  relief  of  the  des- 
titute in  the  Indian  village. 


NOTICES. 

THE    FEMALE    ASSOCIATION    FOR    THE  RELIEF  OF  THE 

sick  and  infirm  poor  with  clothing,  etc.  Estab- 
lished 1828— Incorporated  1837. 

The  47th  annual  report  of  this  association  has 
been  received.  After  making  an  appeal  to  its  friends 
for  their  continued  aid,  it  gives  the  following  state- 
ment of  last  y tar's  labors  : 

-"We  have  appropriated  $979.94  of  our  receipts 
for  material,  which  was  used  for  2,441  garments, 
for  making  a  portion  of  which  $451.82  was  paid  to 
worthy  applicants  for  the  sewing.  The  fact  of  our 
association  having  no  salaried  officers  or  expenses 
for  rent,  etc.,  gives  us  a  claim  on  those  who  wish 
the  entire  amount  of  their  donations  to  go  to  the 
class  for  whom  they  are  intended. 

"Subscriptions  and  donations  in  money  may  be 
sent  to  any  of  the  members  or  forwarded  directly  to 
the  treasurer. 

"  Donations  in  goods,  trimmings,  shoes,  etc.,  may 
be  addressed  to  the  'Female  Association,'  etc.,  care 
of  Isaac  N.  Wells,  No.  152  North  Fifteenth  street. 

"  Anne  M.  Needles,  Pres.,  S.  W.  cor.  Twelfth  and 
Race  sts. ;  Elizabeth  J.  Ferris,  Treas.,  937  Franklin 
street ;  Patience  J.  Needles,  Sec,  1501  Green  street." 

"  Twelfth  month,  1876." 


The  Western  First-day  School  Union  will  meet 
at  Kennett  Square  on  Seventh-day,  the  27th  inst., 
at  10£  A.M.  All  the  schools  within  our  limits  are 
requested  to  send  in  their  reports.  A  good  attend- 
ance is  expected.  Thos.  F.  Seal,  Clerk. 

friends'  charity  fuel  association. 
Stated  meeting  on  Seventh-day  evening,  20th 
inst.,  at  8  o'clock.  Alfred  Moore,  Clerk. 
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On  the  8th  inst.  a  colored  lawyer  was  admitted 
to  practice  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

Thb  German  schools  of  the  mechanical  arts  are 
rapidly  increasing  in  importance.  There  are  now 
forty  in  the  little  kingdom  of  Wirtemberg,  and  the 
number  of  pupils  has  increased  one-fifth  within  a 
year. 

An  effort  is  now  being  made  to  do  in  Carthage  what 
Dr.  Schliemann  has  done  at  Troy  and  Mycenae.  The 
proximity  of  Carthage  to  the  city  ofTunis.where  there 
is(ample  accommodation  for  a  corps  of  explorers,  how- 
ever numerous,  is  in  favor  of  this  enterprise,  and 
another  advantage  is  the  facilities  afforded  by  aline 
of  steamboats  plying  between  Naples  and  Tunis, 
generally  touching  at  Palermo,  Girgenti,  Syracuse 
and  Malta. 

London,  with  all  its  municip&l  extravagance,  is 
much  more  economically  governed  than  New  York. 
In  the  English  metropolis,  the  total  yearly  cost  for 
1875  was  covered  by  eleven  dollars  per  capita. 
The  tax  in  New  York  is  thirty-four  dollars  a  head, 
and  the  city  debt  is  $126  for  every  man,  woman  and 
child  of  the  population.  In  all  that  respects  the 
safety  of  life  and  the  security  of  property,  England's 
chief  city  is  much  superior  to  our  own. — The  Press. 

In  Mexico,  Diaz  and  his  supporters  are  gaining 
ground,  Iglesias,  the  other  claimant,  being  deserted 
bythe  greater  part  of  his  adherents.  He  bas  15,000 
men  at  Silva,  about  100  miles  from  the  capital,  but 
his  speedy  overthrow  seems  inevitable.  Gen.  Men 
dez,  acting  Dictator,  has  ordered  the  election  of  a 
President,  Chief  Justice  and  a  new  Congress.  He 
has,  however,  taken  care  to  exclude  as  candidates  or 
electors  Gen.  Mejia,  ex-Chief  Justice  Iglesias,  and 
nemb  -rs  of  the  Lerdo  and  Juarez  government. 

Thb  Journal  of  Commerce  has  been  investigating 
the  length  of  time  it  takes  to  transmit  a  message 
over  the  Atlantic  cable.  The  first  signal  is  felt  in 
four-tenths  of  a  second,  but  the  following  one  goes 
through  more  rapidly.  As  many  as  seventeen  words 
have  been  sent  over  the  Atlantic  cable  in  one  min- 
ute. Fifteen  can  easily  be  sent  under  pressure,  and 
twelve  words  a  minute  is  a  good  working  rate.  A 


fact  not  yet  explained  by  the  scientists  is  that 
electricity  does  not  move  so  rapidly  from  New  Y 
to  London  as  in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  Public  Ledger  Almanac  for  1877  contains 
addition  to  the  calendar  for  the  months,  the  cor 
tables  of  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  m 
and  planets,  and  the  movement  of  the  tides,  a  h 
ar»ount  of  statistical  information  and  useful  rea( 
matter,  much  of  it  relating  to  Philadelphia  chrc 
logy  during  the  past  year ;  a  full  list  of  chun 
and  religious  services  in  the  city,  and  other  pi* 
of  public  resort;  a  synopsis  of  American  events 
1876,  and  a  convenient  directory  of  the  official 
the  United  States,  State  and  Municipal  Governm 

Thb  London  Times  in  an  editorial  of  the  9th 
says:  The  government  of  India  admits  that  it  h 
task  before  them  exceeding  in  many  respects  tha 
Bengal  of  1874.  The  area  of  the  present  fan 
district  is  greater.  It  spreads  into  two  Presic 
cies,  and  crosses  the  Deccan.  The  population 
fected  is  far  greater.  There  are  doubtless  mitij 
ing  circumstances  which  must  not  be  overlool 
If  the  population  is  greater,  it  is  not  collecte 
such  dense  masses  as  the  famine-stricken  peopl 
1874,  and  we  may  still  hope  that  there  is  not  l 
such  absolute  dearth  of  food  as  then. 

Trinity  House  as  the  Board  is  popularly  kn 
in  Great\Britain,  which  has  charge  of  the  li{ 
houses,  buoys  and  beacons  protecting  navigat 
is  about  to  utilize  gun  cotton  f  >r  signaling  purpo< 
A  fog  signal  has  been  established  on  a  point  on 
northwest  of  Heligoland,  a  British  island  in 
Nor*h  Sea,  about  forty-six  miles  northwest  of 
mouths  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Weser.    This  islan 
a  rock,  about  200  feet  high,  surrounded  by  dan 
ous  sand  banks,  and  the  new  fog  signal  is  elevf 
about  165  feet  above  the  level  of  high  water, 
signal  is  to  be  given  by  an  explosion  of  gun  coi 
every  fifteen  minutes  during  foggy  weather 
report  being  similar  to  that  of  a  gun.    The  isl 
is  already  provided  with  a  light-house,  so  ] 
its  only  deficiency  was  an  effective  signal  for  i 
This  use  of  gun  cotton  is  an  experiment,  but 
proves  effectual  it  will  probably  be  exteusi 
adopted  as  a  coast  warning  when  other  beacons 
obscured. — Philadelphia  Ledger. 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  MARKETS  for  the  Week  ending  First  month  15th,  1877. 


STOCK  MARKET. 
Reported  by  Howard  W.  Lippincott, 
Stock  Broker,  201  Walnut  place 

Gold  106%©106% 

¥.8.  6s  81c  114  ©111% 

V  8.  5— 20s  c  '65  n  \09l4@UQyH 

TJ.  8.  5—203  r  '65  n  109%©110 

U  8.  5— 20s  '67  r  112^@113]^ 

U.  8.  5a '81c  Ill  ©111% 

V.  S.  5-203  '65  c  l''8%©109% 

V  S.  6—203  '05  r  10s%^lo«% 

D.  8.  6*  currency  122  ©122*1 

U.  8.  4*8  '91  r  108  ©108% 

State  6h  3d  series  113  © 

•ity  68  new  112  ©112*4 

Philadelphia  and  Erie  6s  103%©  104 

Philadelphia  and  Erie  7<?       96]^©  01% 

Reading  R  R  new  con  7s  61   @  62 

Reading  Railroad, coo.  m  7s  98  ©  99 
•am  A  A  tub  R  R  m  6s  'j>9  c.109  @1l0 

Pennsylvania  Rail roa'l          47%^  4x% 

fading  Railroad   18%©  19% 

Philadelphia  and  Erie  R.R.  13%©  14 
Northern  Central  Railroad..  26   (cb,  2G% 

Minehill  Railroad   47j^@ 

United  Railroads  of  N.  J. ...140  @140>£ 

Empire  Transportation         49  @ 

Central  Transportation         38^©  39^ 

Farmers'  and  Mech.  Bank. ..132  <§ 
Mechanics'  Nation  1  Bank. .118  <» 
lu.  Co.  of  N.  America          32J4©  33^g 


PRODUCE  MARKET— WHOLESALE. 
Reported  by  J.  H.  Roberts  &  Bros., 

Commission  Merchants,  248  No. 

Delaware  avenue. 
Subject  to  Market  fluctuations. 
Butter— Arrivals  light  and 
mostly  of  inferior  quality. 

Best  Pa.  &  West'n  rolls..     24©  28 
"     "           "     prints     32©  37 
Eggs— Fresh,  per  doz   40©  45 

Western,  extra   40©  42 

Poultry— Ch  icken  s,  dry- 
picked  an- >  fat,  per  lb.     12©  14 

Turkeys,  per  lb   12©  14 

Ducks,         "    ll@  12 

Lard,  prime,      "    10©  11% 

Live  Calves,  prime  milch...   7   @  8U 

Prime  sheep,  "    4%@  by2 

Live  Cattle,  "    4   ©  6 

Potatoes,  white,  per  bbl         3  25©  3  75 

Sweet,  Jersey,  "    4  00©  5  Oo 

Apples,  choice,      "    1  50©  2  00 

Onions,  "    3  25®  3  76 

Cranberries,  per  crate   2  7f@  3  25 

Wheat,  Pa  &  Del.,  per  bu....  1  36©  1  50 
Corn,  white,  new,      «•     ....     55©  59 

Yellow,  "     ....     55®  57 

Oats,  "     ....     37©  44 

Hay,  Timothy,  per  ton  18  00@20  00 

Salt  Hay,  "    8  00©  9  no 

Straw,  rye,  "   14  00@16  00 


The  amount  of  coinage  of  gold 
silver  at  the  San  Francisco  Mint  fo 
year  187*  was  $42,704,000.  Out  of 
amount.  $4,447,000  was  the  coinage 
Twelfth  month. 

Netys  has  been  received  by  the 
York  Times  irom  Gloucester,  M 
under  date  of  the  llth  inst.,  that 
schooners  of  the  fishing  fleet  1 
that  portare  missingand  doubiless 

C.  M.  Griffin,  Uni  ed  States  Co 
at  Samoa,  now  on  his  way  to  Wa-h 
ton,  has  been  commissioned  by< 
native  government  of  Samoa  as 
ister  Plenipotentiary  to  negotiai 
treaty  with  the  United  States,  wi< 
view  to  a  formal  recognition  of 
native  government  of  Samoa  byi 
country,  and  the  cultivation  of  cl 
commercial  and  general  relations, 

The  damage  occasioned  by  t'  e  h 
ing  of  the  i<-e  gorges  on  tne  we 
border  of  <  ur  own  State  is  s-aid  u 
ceed  two  million  dollars.  A  lar^Qi 
of  this  fans  on  the  western  coafl 
est,  boat*,  cargoes  and  shipping  t 
v  ies  going  down  to  r  un  together  be 
the  torrent.  The  city  of  Pittsburg 
and  the  city  of  Cincinnati  aleo  su* 
dirt-ct  losses,  though,  it  is  hoped, 
to  any  very  senoua  extent. 
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A  TREATISE  ON  CHURCH  DISCIPLINE. 

[en  principally  from  the  writings  of  Robert  Barclay, 
William  Penn  and  Isaac  Pennington. 

BY  JOB  SCOTT. 
(Continued  from  page  756). 

Next,  I  find  in  an  Epistle  written  by 
3eph  Pike,  bound  with  the  aforesaid  piece, 
ich  wholesome  advice.  Pages  6,  7,  he 
re  :  "  There  are,  and  always  will  be,  dif- 
ent  degrees  of  growth  in  the  members  of 
Church  of  Christ ;  yet,  as  all  are  growing 
truth,  and  drawing  one  way,  and  aiming 
the  same  thing,  namely,  the  honor  of  the 
rd  and  prosperity  of  His  holy  truth,  there 

I  be  a  general  condescension  and  submission 
one  another;  but  more  especially  to  godly 
ers  and  overseers.    Here  the  strong  self- 

II  of  man  is  kept  out,  and  the  unity  of  the 
firit,  in  an  heavenly  harmony,  maintained 

those  meetings,  as  well  as  among  the 
lole  body  or  Church  of  Christ."  And  con- 
lerable  more,  showing  (pages  8,  9)  how 
•ebellion  and  confederacy  against  good 
ier  in  the  Church  was  very  great  and 
ong,"  and  that  "  in  some  places  they  set 

separate  meetings;"  but  that  the  Lord 
ought  a  blast  upon  that  spirit,  etc. 
But  I  hasten  to  William  Penn's  Brief  Ex- 
lination  of  Spiritual  Liberty,  a  truly  valu- 
le  performance,  in  my  quotations  from 
lich  I  shall  mention  the  pages,  as  printed 
his  Select  Works.  He  directs  it  "  To  the 
JOjple  of  the  Lord  called  Quakers"  intro- 
cing  it  thus,  page  598,  (or  279,  vol.  iv) : 
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"  Dear  Friends  and  brethren,  it  hath  of  long- 
time rested  with  some  pressure  upon  my  spirit, 
for  Zion's  sake  and  the  peace  of  Jerusalem, 
to  write  something  of  the  nature  of  true 
spiritual  liberty.    Liberty,  one  of  the  most 
glorious  words  and  things  in  the  world,  but 
little  understood  and  frequently  abused  by 
many.    I  beseech  Almighty  God  to  preserve 
you,  His  people,  in  the  right  knowledge  and 
use  of  that  liberty  which  Jesus  Christ,  the 
captain  of  our  salvation,  hath  purchased  for 
us  and  is  redeeming  us  into."    Page  600 
(283,  vol.  iv),  he  queries :    "  But  must  I 
conform  to   things,  whether  I  can  receive 
them  or  not  ?  ought  I  not  to  be  left  to  the 
grace  and  spirit  of  God  in  my  own  heart  ?" 
This  he  answers  at  large,  in  which  he  says  s 
"  It  is  a  dangerous  principle,  and  pernicious 
to  true  religion,  and,  which  is  worse,  it  is  the 
root  of  Ranterism,  to  assert  that  nothing  is  a 
duty  incumbent  upon  thee,  but  what  thou  art 
persuaded  is  thy  duty  ;  for  the  seared  con- 
science pleads  his  liberty  against  all  duty, 
the  dark  conscience  is  here  unconcerned,  the 
dead  conscience  is  here  uncondemned,"  etc0. 
As  to  the  second  part  of  the  question  :  14  Ought 
I  not  to  be  left  to  the  grace  of  God  in  my  own 
heart  ?"  he  answers,  "  That  is  of  all  things 
most  desirable,  since  they  are  well  left  that 
are  there  left,  for  there  is  no  fear  of  want  of 
unity :  where  all  are  left  with  the  One  Spirit 
of  Truth,  they  must  be  of  one  mind,  they 
cannot  be  otherwise ;  so  that  to  plead  this 
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against  unity,  is  to  abuse  the  very  plea,  and 
to  commit  the  greatest  contradiction  to  that 
verv  doctrine  of  Scripture,  viz.,  '  That  all 
should  be  guided  by  the  grace  and  spirit  of 
God  in  themselves,'  for  the  end  of  that  doc- 
trine is  certainty.  '  They  shall  all  know  me, 
saith  the  Lord,  from  the  least  to  the  greatest  : 
and  I  will  give  them  one  heart/  "  etc.  After 
this,  and  a  little  more  Scripture,  he  proceeds : 
"Therefore  I  must  say  to  thee,  friend,  what  if 
thou  wilt  not  be  left  with  the  grace  and  spirit 
of  God  in  thyself,  nor  wait  for  its  mind,  nor 
be  watchful  to  its  revelations,  nor  humble 
and  quiet  till  thou  hast  received  such  neces- 
sary manifestations  ;  but  pleadest  against  the 
counsel  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  in  other 
faithful  persons,  under  the  pretence  of  being 
left  to  His  spirit  in  thyself  ?  by  which  means 
thou  opposest  the  Spirit  to  the  Spirit,  and 
pleadest  for  disunity  under  the  name  of  lib- 
erty." Page  602  (289)  be  says  :  "  If  I  will 
not  comply  with  him  that  God  hath  made  an 
eye,  because  I  am  not  that  eye,  or  an  hand, 
because  I  am  not  that  member  myself,  nor  a 
party  to  the  action  and  performance  of  that 
member,  I  resist  the  Lord,  though  under  pre- 
tense of  resisting  man  for  the  Lord's  sake. 
And  truly  this  is  the  rock  that  some  of  our 
own  time,  as  well  as  persons  of  former  ages, 
have  split  upon," 

Further  on  (page  290,  vol.  iv)  he  says ; 
*'  Since  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  one  in  all,  it 
ought  to  be  obeyed  through  another  as  well 
as  in  one's  self ;  and  this  I  affirm  to  you,  that 
:he  same  lowly  frame  of  mind  that  receives 
and  answers  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  in  a  man's  self,  will  receive  and  have 
unity  with  the  mind  of  the  same  Spirit 
through  another."  And  a  little  after  he 
3ays  :  "  The  carnal  man  pleadeth  being  left 
to  his  freedom ;  and  it  may  be,  talks  of  be- 
ing  left  to  the  spirit  in  himself  too,  the  bet- 
:er  to  escape  the  sense  and  judgment  of  the 
spiritual  mar.  It  is,"  adds  he,  "  my  earnest 
desire,  that  all  that  have  any  knowledge  of 
the  Lord,  would  have  a  tender  care  how  they 
hat  plea  against  their  faithful  brethren, 
that  God  put  into  the'r  mouths  against  the 
persecuting  priests  and  hirelings  of  the  world, 
namely,  '  I  must  mind  the  Spirit  of  God  in 
.nyseli.'  For  though  it  be  a  great  truth  that 
all  are  to  be  left  thereunto,  yet  it  is  true  that 
he  whose  soul  is  left  with  the  Spirit  of  Truth 
in  himself,  differs  not  from  his  brethren  that 
are  in  the  same  spirit;  and  as  true  it  is,  that 
those  who  err  from  the  Spirit  of  Truth  may 
plead  being  left  to  the  spirit  in  themselves, 
against  the  motion  and  command  of  the 
Spirit  through  another,  when  it  pleaseth  not 
his  or  her  high  mind  and  perverse  will." 
Page  603  (291)  he  queries:  "But,  though 
this  be  true,  which  hath  been  alleged  for 


heavenly  concord,  yet  what  if  I  do  not  pri 
ently  see  that  service  in  a  thing  that  the  r*1 
of  my  brethren  agree  in  ?  In  this  case,  Wh  ¥ 
is  my  duty  and  theirs  ?  Answer  :  It  is  tl 
duty  to  wait  upon  God  in  silence'* — mar 
Penn  says,  in  silence — "and  patience,  out 
all  fleshly  consultations  ;  and  as  thou  abide 
in  the  simplicity  of  the  Truth,  thou  wilt 
ceive  an  understanding  with  the  rest  of  tl 
brethren  about  the  thing  doubted.  And  it 
their  duty,  whilst  thou  behavest  thyself 
meekness  and  humility,  to  bear  with  thee  ai 
carry  themselves  tender  and  loving  towa 
thee  ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  thou  disturbfJP 
their  godly  care  and  practice,  and  growtf' 
contentious  and  exaltest  thy  judgment  agaii 
them,  they  have  power  from  God  to  exho: 
admonish  and  reprove  thee,  and,  if  thou  p<! 
severest  therein,  in  His  name  to  refuse  ai 
further  fellowship  with  thee  till  thou  repei 
est  of  thy  evil."  Soon  after  this  he  sai 
(page  292,  vol.  iv)  :  "This  I  affirm,  from  t 
understanding  I  have  received  of  God,  u 
only  that  the  enemy  is  at  work  to  scatter  t 
minds  of  Friends  by  that  loose  plea,  1  WBI 


hast  thou  to  do  with  me?  leave  me  to  d 


freedom  and  to  the  grace  of  God  in  myself 
and  the  like ;  but  this  proposition  and 
pression,  as  now  understood  and  alleged,  isj 
deviation  from,  and  a  perversion  of,  the  a! 
cient  principle  of  truth."    Page  604  (29$ 
vol.  iv)  he  saith  :  "  From  the  deep  senee  tbl 1181 
I  have  of  the  working  of  the  enemy  of  Zioi 
peace,  to  rend  and  divide  the  heritage  of  Go' 
who,  under  the  pretense  of  crying  down  ma 
forms  and  prescriptions,  is  crying  down 
heavenly  man  Christ  Jesus,  his  blessed  ord 
and  government,  which  he  hath  brought  for 
by  his  own  revelation  and  power,  through  1 
faithful  witnesses,  this  I  further  testify,  fir^ 
that  the  enemy,  by   these  fair  pretens?  ^ 
strikes  at  the  godly  care  and  travail  tt| 
dwells  upon  the  spirits  of  many  faithjjjl 
brethren,  that  all  things  might  be  preserv  j 
sweet,  virtuous,  comely  and  of  good  rept 
in  the  Church  of  God,"  etc.    Further,  1 
adds  :    "  I  warn  all  that  they  take  heed  oJ 
slighting  and  obstinate  mind,  and  that  th 
have  a  care  how  they  give  way  to  the  outc  jj 
of  some,  falsely  entitled,  *  Liberty  of  cc  . 
science  against  imposition,'  "  etc. 

Thus  William  Penn   upon  the  subj 
Next,  I  find  in  the  writings  of  Isaac  Penn 
ton,  that  deeply  experienced  valiant  of 
Lord,  many  passages  very  pertinent  to 
present  occasion,  some  of  which  I  here  rel 
Page  406,  folio  edition,  part  2,*  he 
"Christ  is  in  other  members  also,  as  we 
in  one,  and  his  life  hath  power  to  judge 
condemn  ;  and  it  judgeth  and  condem 


*  Page  353,  vol.  iv,  octavo  edition. 
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here,  but  that  which  is  to  be  judged  and 
Jemned  ;  so  that  wherever  Christ's  life  in 
judgeth  and  condemneth  any  thing,  that 
udged  and  condemned  by  Christ.  And 
saints  have  power  and  authority  in  Christ 
only  to  judge  and  condemn  the  world, 
also  to  judge  and  condemn  fallen  angels 

spirits.  To  what  end  are  they  bid  to  try 
spirits,  if  after  they  have  tried  them,  they 
r  not  judge  and  condemn  what  they  find 

and  truth  judging  and  condemning?" 
n  in  the  same  page,  in  answer  to  one  who 
ipted  against  a  certain  passage  in  Friends' 
er  (as  he  recites  it),  "  That  none  are  to 
ister,  but  those  that  are  reconciled  to  the 
irch,"  Isaac  Pennington  remarks  :.  "  What 
ke  end  of  ministering,  but  to  gather  out  of 
world  into  the  Church,  or  to  build  up  the 
rch?     And  are  they  fit  to   do  either 

are  not  reconciled  to  the  Church,  or 
m  the  spirit  of  life  and  power  in  the 
rch  and  elders  hath  not  unity  with?"  In 
3  407  *  he  proceeds,  saying  :  "  Christ  said 
serning  that  brother  that  would  not  hear 
Church,  that  he  should  be  looked  upon 
,n  heathen  or  a  publican ;  and  are  such 
rill  not  be  reconciled  to  the  Church,  nor 
r  it,  allowed  by  God  to  minister,  either  to 
ler  into  the  Church  or  to  build  up  in  it  ? 
sly  it  cannot  be.  There  can  be  no  true 
istering  out  of  the  life  and  spirit  of  the 
y  or  Church  that  is  in  God.  And  all 
i  as  have  thus  gone  out  from  God  in  whom 
Church  is,  have  ministered  against  the 

spirit  and  power,  but  not  in  it ;  but  in 
Christ's  spirit  and  power,  and  against  the 
th." 

'urther,  in  the  same  page :  "  Hath  not 
ist  put  a  spiritual  rod  and  sword  in  the 
ds  of  his  Church  and  ministry,  with  which 
mite  and  wound  as  His  spirit  guides  and 
Is  them  ?  Have  they  not  power  both  to 
1  and  loose,  as  Christ  saith  ?  and  is  not  this 
aunding  and  healing  virtue  and  power? 
er  Christ  had  said,  1  Tell  the  Church,  but 
3  neglect  to  hear  the  Church,  let  him  be 
)  thee  as  an  heathen  man  or  a  publican,' 
l  he  not  immediately  add,  '  Verily  I  say 
)  you,  whatsoever  ye  shall  bind  on  earth 
.1  be  bound  in  heaven,'  etc  ?  (Matt,  xviii. 
18).  Is  not  this  power  and  authority 
fcssary  to  the  true  Church?  What,  a 
Irch!  and  not  have  power  over  her  own 
libers,  but  every  one  left  to  the  dictates 
phat  they  call  the  light  within,  and  not 
Subject  to  the  judgment  of  the  true  light, 
-it  and  power  of  Christ,  the  head  in  the 
Qg  body  ?  What  a  church  were  this  ? 
nere  Babel,  an  heap  of  confusion,  a  body 


*  Ibid. 


that  would  never  be  at  unity  in  itself.  But 
God  is  the  God  of  the  order  of  His  own  spirit, 
life  and  power,  and  not  of  such  confusion. 
This  doctrine  may  go  for  truth  in  Babylon, 
but  can  never  be  owned  in  God's  Jerusalem, 
where  His  spirit  did  build  up  and  defends  the 
buildings,  and  judgeth  out  all  such  sandy  and 
windy  doctrines,  which  are  loose  and  airy, 
and  have  not  a  ground  or  bottom  in  the 
Truth."  After  considerable  more  in  this 
and  the  next  page,  he  says  (page  408) : 
"  Bear  with  me,  for  I  am  constrained  to 
speak  these  things  for  Truth's  sake,  for  the 
Church's  sake,  yea,  for  Christ's  sake,  and  for 
the  sake  of  them  who  cry  up  the  light  within 
in  words,  and  yet  are  deceived  about  it  and 
know  it  not ;  but  are  erred  from  it,  and  have 
set  up  the  darkness  of  antichrist  in  their 
minds  instead  of  it,  which  with  them  goes  for 
the  true  light ;  and  in  this  they  judge  that 
which  is  true  as  if  it  were  false,  and  justify 
that  which  is  false  as  if  it  were  true,  both  in 
themselves  and  others ;  both  which  are  an 
abomination  to  the  Lord." 

Page  410,  he  further  adds  :  "  The  Church 
also  waiting  upon  God,  in  their  meetings  to- 
gether in  His  name,  the  Lord  will  discover 
what  is  hurtful  to  the  body,  and  contrary  to 
the  life  of  the  body,  and  lay  yokes  upon 
it ;  and  he  that  refuseth  this  yoke,  keeps 
alive  that  which  is  impure  and  fleshly,  and 
keeps  down  the  just  in  himself."  Page  411,  he 
says  :  "  If  any  member  be  blessed,  and  grow 
ever  so  abundantly  in  grace,  it  is  the  growth 
of  the  Church,  and  the  Church  is  glad  of  it. 
Now  if  it  be  a  true  growth,  they  would  have 
unity  with  the  Church,  and  mind  the  peace 
of  the  Church,  and  be  subject  to  the  spirit 
and  pure  power  of  life  in  the  Church ;  else 
their  growth  is  in  another  spirit,  which  the 
true  Church  can  never  own."  A  little  fur- 
ther, in  the  same  page,  he  says :  "  Now  if 
any,  in  Lucifer's  nature,  will  hearken  to  that 
spirit  which  despisest  God's  church,  and  rend 
from  it  and  think  to  grow  above  it,  and  ex- 
pect this  growth  in  their  high  notions  and 
comprehensions  about  things  in  that  exalted 
mind, should  be  owned  by  the  Church,  they 
will  be  mistaken  ;  for  the  true  spirit,  which 
knows  all  things  and  guides  the  Church,  will 
not  guide  the  Church  to  own  any  such  spirit 
or  growth,  but  to  judge  and  condemn  it  in  its 
greatest  spreading  and  exaltation.  There 
were  those  in  the  apostle's  days  who  would 
seem  to  be  grown  high,  and  to  be  spiritual, 
far  above  the  apostles,  and  such  as  lay  low 
in  the  Truth  and  obeyed  the  holy  command- 
ments ;  and  yet  were  far  short  of  their  life, 
as  may  be  seen  abundantly  in  his  epistles  to 
the  Church  of  Corinth.  But  what  saith  the 
apostle  concerning  such  ?  '  If  any  man  think 
himself  a  prophet  or  spiritual,  let  him  ac- 
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knowledge  that  the  things  that  I  write  unto 
you  are  the  commandments  of  the  Lord/ 
(1  Cor.  xii.  37).  And  did  he  not  give  com- 
mandments about  those  that  were  unruly, 
and  would  not  be  subject  to  the  order,  power 
and  government  of  God's  spirit  in  the 
Church  ?  And  did  not  the  apostle  say  of  un- 
ruly persons,  and  vain  talkers  and  deceivers, 
that  their  mou'hs  must  be  stopped  f  (Titus  i. 
10,  11).  What,— had  the  Church  or  minis- 
ters, in  the  first  promulgation  of  the  gospel, 
power  to  stop  mouths  ?  Yea,  in  the  spirit  that 
was  in  them  and  with  them,  they  knew 
which  were  the  vain  talkers,  the  ULruly  and 
deceivers,  and  what  mouths  were  to  be 
stopped,  and  what  power  would  stop  them." 

To  be  continued. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  FUNERAL  SERVICE. 
No.  i. 

Iq  making  a  few  suggestive  comments  on 
the  report  of  New  Garden  Monthly  Meeting 
in  relation  to  the  proper  conducting  of  funerals, 
I  have  remembered  how  differently  we  are 
constituted — how  much  we  are  the  creatures 
of  circumstances  and  of  habit — how  prone  to 
act  from  impulsive  feeling,  rather  than  the 
guidance  of  principle  or  the  dictates  of  de- 
liberate judgment.  Hence  it  is  difficult  to 
devise  general  rules  of  action,  satisfactory  to 
all.  But  if  there  is  only  a  willingness  and 
an  earnest  desire  to  do  right,  some  latitude 
may  be  safely  allowed  in  regard  to  the  de- 
tails. 

My  concern  is,  that  we  may  all  duly  reflect 
upon  this  subject  before  the  trial  comes,  and 
endeavor  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  conclu- 
sion, how  it  will  be  proper  for  us  individually 
to  act  when  the  pressure  of  affliction  is  upon 
us.  If  this  precaution  was  more  generally 
attended  to,  we  might  sometimes  conduct  our 
luuerals  more  satisfactorily  to  ourselves  and 
to  our  friends. 

Conduct  of  the  Attendants. — If  any- 
thing could,  we  might  suppose  that  the 
awfulness  of  a  death  scene  would,  restrain  the 
thoughtless  levity  of  those  who  witness  its 
solemnities.  Yet  how  often  do  we  see  the 
attendants  collected  in  groups,  either  in  or 
oat  of  doors,  and  so  forgetful  of  the  occasion 
as  to  engage  in  loud  conversation  upon  irrele- 
vant matters,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the 
mourners  and  of  other  exercised  minds.  The 
language  to  such  is :  "  What !  could  ye  not 
watch  with  me  one  hour?" 

These  strictures  apply  more  especially  to 
meetings  at  the  burial  house.  Assembling  in 
the  meeting  hou3e  affords  all  an  opportunity 
to  sit  down  together  in  solemn  silence.  But 
even  that  does  not  always  remedy  the  evil 
complained  of.    So  soon  as  the  coffin  is  closed 
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at  the  burial  house,  or  opened  at  the  close 
the  meeting  in  the  meeting-house,  too  ma 
seem  to  think  that  the  solemnity  is  over,  ai 
engage  in  unrestrained  conversation. 

A  memorable  instance  recently  occurred 
the  burial  of  a  beloved  Friend  and  broth 
HU   well-known   character  and  extensi 
associations  had  drawn  together  from  dista 
places  many  relatives  and  friends,  who 
doubt  felt  that  they  might  not  soon  mtjj 
again ;  and   while  the  corpse  was  bei 
viewed,  too  many  entered  into  conversati 
and  social  greeting.    While  thus  pleasant 
and  as  they  probably  felt,  innocently  e 
ployed,  they  did  not  reflect  that  their  ind 
cretion  was  as  a  dagger  in  the  hearts  of  soi 
present,   until    his  deeply  tried  daught 
feeling  that  she  could  do  no  less,  made 
earnest  appeal  to  the  audience,  requesti 
them  to  refrain  from  further  conversation  un 
the  burial  service  was  completed. 

I  desire  that  all  who  read  this  will  reme 
ber  the  lesson  which  it  teaches,  lest  they  1 
may  unconsciously  wound  some  dear  ppi 
more  tender  than  their  own. 

Committees  to  Attend  Funerals.—  , 
may  seem  strange  that  any  Friend,  um  vj 
affliction,  should  be  unwilling  to  accept  t 11 
proffered  assistance  of  the  Monthly  Meetii 11 
through  its  committees  appointed  lor  the  pi| 
pose.    Yet  there  are  such.    Perhaps  th 
may  themselves  desire,  or  be  influenced 
others,  to  introduce  some  popular  custom 
some  form  of  etiquette — which  lies  outside 
the  order  and  usages  of  the  society,  a 
hence  some  person  is  chosen  master  of  t 
ceremonies  who  is  thought  more  consons 
with  their  wishes,  in  preference  to  the  co 
mittee.    However  much  the  indulgence 
such  a  disposition  may  gratify  the  teelin 
the  effect  of  the  afflictive  dispensation  up 
the  sufferers  must  be  very  different  from  wl» 
a  wise  and  beneficent  Providence  intended 
should  be. 

Removal  to  the  Meeting  House.— 
the  transfer  of  the  remains  to  the  meetii 
house  there  is  a  constant  danger — a  necess* 
for  caution — lest  too  many  people  shoi 
assemble  at  the  residence  before  going  to  1 
meeting  house,  and  thus  while  seeking  to 
lieve  the  family   of  a  burden,  only  a 
another.    For  it  must  be  apparent  that 
yond  the  near  relatives,  especially  those  fir  1 
a  distance,  and  such  of  their  friends  a 
neighbors  as  have  some  service  to  rend 
additional  numbers  would  only  embarr 
and  impede  the  movements  of  the  famil; 
the  proper  time.  E. 

Toughkenamon,  First  mo.,  1877. 


Bad  as  the  world  may  be,  respect  is  alwi 
paid  to  virtue. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

"wisdom  in  charity." 
[  see  in  the  Friends'  Intelligencer  for  12th 
>.  23d,  "  Outlines  of  a  paper  read  by  C.  G. 
lies  before  the  Social  Science  Association  of 
iladelphia  on  12th  mo.  7th,  1876."  I 
ended  that  sitting  of  the  Association,  and 
tened  with  attention  to  the  address.  I  was 
ased  with  what  was  said,  as  a  clear  state- 
nt  of  how  to  provide  for  mendicants  and 
ygars  as  we  find  them  and  are  likely  to 
ve  them ;  but  was,  I  confess,  somewhat  sur- 
sed  to  find  that  the  speaker's  ideas  as  a 
ial  scientist  went  only  to  the  extent  of 
•ing  for  the  impoverished  classes,  instead  of 
king  for  the  means  to  prevent  their  condi- 
q,  especially  as  he  spoke  "of  the  causes 
jich  operate  in  America  to  create  poverty." 
l  ounce  of  prevention  is  well  said  to  be 
rth  a  pound  of  cure,  and  if  poverty  be  a 
ult  of  conditions  created,  social  science, 
it  seems  to  me,  should  aim  rather  to  pre- 
it  the  conditions  than  merely  to  patch 
im  when  made.  My  objection  to  the  mat- 
of  the  lecture  was  that  it  dealt  in  patch- 
rk  merely.  I  do  not  use  the  term  in  any 
idious  sense.  To  organize  charity  properly 
aid  be,  to  my  mind,  to  contribute  towards 
plishing  the  necessity  for  it,  except,  it  might 
j  in  a  few  extreme  cases. 
The  Society  of  Friends  has  approximated 
s  within  the  limits  of  their  organization, 
1  as  a  Society  might  long  ago  have  dem- 
itrated  the  possibility  of  ridding  the  civil- 
d  world  of  the  curse  of  poverty,  as  they 
ye  done  of  the  n^n- necessity  of  an  ecclesi- 
ical  class  and  a  paid  ministry.  Whether 
i  provisions  of  our  present  poor-laws,  if 
Tied  out  in  letter  and  spirit,  would  not 
gely  prevent  suffering  from  poverty,  is 
Iter  for  something  more  than  mere  sugges- 
ts I  quote  from  "Purdon's  Digest,"  under 
e  "  Poor  "  section  1.  "  It  shall  be  the  duty 
[the  overseers  of  every  district  from  time 
I  time  to  provide  as  is  hereinafter  directed 
every  poor  person  within  the  district, 
ring  a  settlement  therein,  who  shall  apply 
them  for  relief." 

:<  2d.  If  such  poor  person  be  able  to  work,  but 
pnot  find  employment,  it  shall  be  the  duty 
the  overseers  to  provide  work  for  him,  accord- 
it  to  his  ability,  and  for  this  purpose  they  shall 
)cure  suitable  places  and  a  sufficient  stock  of 
■terials."  To  be  sure,  when  human  folly 
i  wickedness  have  precipitated  upon  tens 
;  thousands  of  people  the  necessity  of  beg- 
|j  or  starving,  it  would  be  something  of  a 
k  to  the  guardians  of  the  poor  of  our  large 
ies  to  perform  their  duty  in  the  premises, 
it  here  is  a  legally  organized  charity,  of 
)found  wisdom,  that  might  be  considered, 
d  which  in  spirit  ought  to  be  carried  into 


effect,  at  least  as  far  as  poseible.  It  is  judi- 
cial, too,  at  this  moment  under  the  especial 
charge  of  the  courts  of  law.  The  whole  act 
really  meets  all  the  requirements  of  the  lec- 
ture before  the  Social  Science  Association. 
But  there  is  another  scheme  with  which 
Social  Science  should  interest  itself,  and 
which  doubtless  it  some  day  will,  and  that  is 
the  scheme  of  abolishing  poverty.  The  Friends1 
Intelligencer  is  peculiarly  the  appropriate 
place  in  which  to  reiterate  a  thought  sug- 
gested very  fully  in  a  pamphlet  published  in 
1696  by  one  John  Bellers,  an  English  Friend, 
and  entitled  "A  College  of  Industry."  Holy- 
oke,  in  his  "  History  of  Co-operation," 
recently  published,  speaks  thus  of  Bellers' 
scheme :  "  Had  it  been  adopted  by  the  states- 
men to  whom  he  addressed  it,  pauperism 
would  have  become  a  tradition  in  England 
before  this  time."  It  is  such  propositions  as 
this  early  Friend  proposed  that  should  occupy 
the  minds  of  social  scientists  and  Christians, 
of  whatever  denomination,  and  which  should 
stimulate  them  to  lend  their  aid  to  the  de- 
struction of  that  injustice  in  society  that  cre- 
ates and  tolerates  these  extremes  of  social 
conditions  ;  which  show  great  accumulations 
of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  the  few,  with  the 
arrogance,  vices  and  crimes  incident  thereto, 
and  which  as  a  consequence  leave  the  masses 
sunk  in  poverty,  and  enveloped  in  wretched- 
ness, misery  and  crimes,  inseparable  from 
that  condition  of  life.  J.  F.  B. 


FROM  THE  DAKOTAS. 

The  Api  Oaye  or  "  Word  Carrier  "  a  little 
paper  published  monthly  by  the  Dakota 
Mission,  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the 
ordination  and  installing  of  an  Indian  min- 
ister over  the  Church  at  River  Bend,  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  Dakota,  on  the  Big 
Sioux  River.    The  paper  states  further : 

Two  of  the  ministers  and  the  elders  of 
this  church,  and  nearly  all  of  its  121  mem- 
bers are  full-blood  Dakotas.  Twenty  years 
ago,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  they  were  all 
heathen,  living  and  dressing  like  other  heath- 
ens. Now  they  and  their  families  constitute 
the  major  part  of  a  population  of  about  360 
souls,  who  have  settted  on  the  Big  Sioux  with- 
in the  last  eight  years. 

Not  less  than  forty,  or  about  half  the  men 
in  this  settlement,  were  imprisoned  for  par- 
ticipating in  the  battles  and  massacres  in 
Minnesota,  in  1862.  After  their  release,  they 
and  their  families  were  placed  on  a  reserva- 
tion in  northeastern  Nebraska,  where  they 
were  fed  and  clothed  by  government  at  an 
annual  expense  of  about  $50  each.  Having 
become  Christians,  they  were  unwilling  to 
live  upon  charity.    They  saw  no  prospect  of 
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being  able  to  support  themselves  where  the 
government  had  placed  them,  but  believed 
they  could  do  it  elsewhere.  And  so  seven 
years  ago,  about  twenty  men  with  their  fami- 
lies, went  to  where  they  now  are,  on  the  Big 
Sioux. 

The  country  was  then  without  inhabitant, 
an  immense  prairie  with  small  groves  of  wood 
along  the  river  only.  As  the  first  settlers 
succeeded,  they  were  joined  by  others  from 
year  to  year.  After  the  land  was  surveyed, 
they  obtained  leave  to  take  homesteads,  and 
85  claims  have  now  been  filed  on,  and  some 
of  them  have  perfected  their  title. 

Thus,  though  all  Kedskins,  they  are  all 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  are  entitled 
to  all  the  privileges  and  responsibilities  of 
citizens.  To  obtain  this  freedom  they  re- 
nounced claims  against  the  government 
amounting  to  many  thousand  dollars.  They 
went  there  very  poor ;  some  families  had  a 
pony,  while  others  had  nothing  but  what  they 
carried, — no  teams,  no  plows, — and  for  four 
years  the  government  gave  them  no  assist- 
ance. Within  the  last  three  years,  a  little 
upwards  of  $30,000  has  been  expended  in 
furuishiDg  them  with  teams  and  agricultural 
implements,  and  also  a  school  house  and 
teacher. 

The  church  edifice  is  a  neat  frame  build- 
ing, 20x50  feet,  and  overlooks  the  country 
for  a  distance  of  several  miles.  Although  but 
few  of  them  live  within  a  mile  of  the  house  it 
is  generally  well  filled. 

At  the  ordination  about  150  adults  were 
present,  all  dressed  as  white  people.  The 
majority  came  on  foot;  and  of  those  who 
rods,  the  greater  part  were  in  lumber  wagons 
drawn  by  oxen  ; — two  or  three  wagons  were 
drawn  by  ponies,  and  a  few  came  on  horse- 
back. 

They  all  live  on  good  terms  with  their 
white  neighbors,  who  are  becoming  numer- 
ous, and  not  one  of  the  Dakotas  has  been 
charged  with  any  crime  since  they  have  been 
in  that  country.  Having  very  little  to  begin 
with,  the  grasshoppers  having  destroyed 
or  greatly  injured  their  crops  for  several 
years,  they  have  lived  poor  and  worked  hard. 
But  they  are  not  discouraged,  and  most  of 
them  are  adding  to  their  comforts  every 
year. 

TWOFOLD  INFLUENCE  OF  EVENTS. 

Every  event  has  a  twofold  effect  upon  those 
who  are  within  the  pale  of  its  influence — 
first  in  what  it  brings  to  them,  secondly  in 
what  it  develops  within  them.  Generally  its 
value  is  estimated  by  the  former  standard. 
If  it  confers  wealth,  success,  enjoyment  or 
honor,  we  deem  it  good ;  if  it  carries  with  it 
poverty,  loss,  disappointment  or  suffering,  we 
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esteem  it  evil.  Certainly  this  is  the  im 
obvious  part  of  its  influence — the  part  at 
is  first  seen  and  most  acutely  felt — yet  it  H 
far  less  real  importance  and  permanence  t  In 
the  hidden  results  that  are  thus  worked  U 
within  us. 

The  food  which  we  periodically  crave  t- 
isfies  our  hunger  and  pleases  our  palfc 
These  are  its  direct  effects,  easily  recognB 
and  readily  appreciated  ;  but  its  real  vrB 
is  in  the  development  of  new  vitality  wit  ■ 
the  body,  which,  because  it  works  silent) 
and  secretly,  seldom  obtains  more  thai  E 
tacit   acknowledgment.    So  in   educati  | 
the  studies  pursued  in  school  or  college  h  i 
an  immediate  effect  in  conveying  knowle  U 
to  the  mind,  in  diffusing  information  and  I 
storing  the  memory  with  facts  and  rules  u  re 
or  less  valuable.    These  are  the  benefit  I 
brings  to  the  student,  and  they  are  esteerl 
by  many  to  be  its  chief  advantages.  1 
they  are  as  nothing  compared  to  the  res 
it  should  work  within  him,  the  power: 
thought*  the  discipline  of  mind,  the  quickl 
ing  of  faculties,  the  vitalizing  process,  w 
out  which  mental  life  and  vigor  would 
cline,  even  in  the  midst  of  a  plethoras 
knowledge. 

Look  at  the  effects  of  wealth,  or  ei 
moderate  prosperity.    It  brings  many  bli 
ings  to  the  successful  man ;  it  gives  him 
comforts,  and,  perhaps,  the  luxuries  of  11 
it  opens  up  opportunities  of  every  kind,  e 
fers  the  means  of  much  enjoyment  and 
power  to  diffuse  great  good.    All  this 
readily  admitted,  and  but  few  pause  to  tr1 
its  effects  further.    Yet  these  are  but  suj 
ficial  results  compared  with  those  it  is  wo 
ing  upon  his  character.    What  is  it  devel 
ing  within  him  ?    How  is  it  influencing 
dispositions,  his  habits,  his  principles?  Is 
expanding  his  heart,  awakening  grateful  i 
generous  emotions,  refining  his  taste,  streng 
ening  his  judgment,  enlarging  his  views  ? 
he  a  better  husband  or  father  or  citizen, 
his  success  ?    Is  the  community  happier 
cause  of  his  riches?    Do  all  men  rejoice 
his  prosperity  as  a  public  good  ?    If  so,  tl 
wealth  has,  indeed,  poured  out  its  rich 
blessings  upon  him,  not  so  much  by  what 
has  conferred  as  by  what  it  has  develop 
If,  on  the  contrary,  it  has  shut  up  his  heai 
steeled  his  emotions,  fostered  avarice  or  i 
ceit,  injustice  or  selfishness,  if  he  is  less  ki 
and  generous,  less  compassionate  and  forg, 
ing,  less  noble  and  true,  then  the  mostcrui 
ing  poverty  would  have  been  less  rea 
afflictive  to  him  than  this  hardening  wealt 

Even  in  the  lighter  and  mere  passi 
events  of  the  day  this  silent  influence  up 
character  is  ever  at  work.  The  petty  ve: 
tions  and  annoyances  of  every-day  life,  son 
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imes  causing  serious  loss,  mortification  or 
Jmxiety,  are  yet  less  important  in  these  re- 
bects  than  as  they  affect  our  minds.  They 
Present  occasions  for  self-command,  calmness, 
mtience,  gentleness,  dignity.  If  they  are 
•eceived  in  this  spirit  they  are  blessings  in 
lisguise,  for  they  strengthen  virtue  and  de- 
rate our  moral  tone ;  but  if  they  produce 
rritation,  anger  and  ill- temper  their  injury 
JJ'b  far  greater  than  the  troubles  we  impatiently 
oewail. 

ef  The  heavier  burdens  and  bereavements  of 
ife  are  even  yet  more  liable  to  be  erroneously 
istimated.  They  seem  to  our  limited  vision 
,U!  o  be  wholly  grievous,  but  that,  too,  depends 
in  the  mission  they  bear  to  our  characters. 
There  are  sorrows  that  purify  and  exalt  the 
lature,  that  give  the  strength  and  sweetness, 
hat  purge  away  what  is  selfish  and  unlovely, 
5!j|hus  more  than  compensating  for  the  bitter- 
less  they  bring  by  the  moral  and  spiritual 
ife  which  they  cherish  within  us.  After  ail, 
t  is  the  reception  we  give  to  events,  rather 
han  the  events  themselves,  that  decides 
whether  they  are  fraught  with  good  or  with 
5vil  to  us,  and  to  regulate  this  is  largely  with- 
n  our  own  power.  Nothing  is  so  precious  as 
>ur  characters,  and  whatever  strengthens  and 
sxalts  them  can  never  be  wholly  sorrowful, 
Jvhiie  whatever  injures  them,  however  pleas- 
urable it  may  seem,  can  never  be  esteemed  a 
rood. — Ledger. 


We  none  of  us  approve  the  Catholic  Jes- 
uitical secret  societies,  we  profess  to  fear  evil 
rom  their  secret  plottings  and  devisings. 
JjWhat  guarantee  have  we  that  all  Protpstant 
lecret  societies  will  ever  devise  that  which  is 
>est  for  Protestants  and  Catholics  both  ;  which 
mt  for  each  and  all,  remember,  we,  as  Christ- 
ans  are  ever  to  seek.  Christianity  was  not 
)orn  into  the  world,  remember,  to  enable  us  to 
ffard  off  danger  from  our  sacred  selves  merely, 
)ut  to  teach  us  to  live  for  the  good  of  all — to 
lo  good  to  our  neighbor  as  well  as  to  our- 
lelves. —  Christian  Reformer. 


-^SCRAPS^ 

FROM      UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 

J  .  .  Thy  suggestions  in  regard  to  our 
withdrawing  from  the  promiscuous  assembly 
which  some  of  us  had  been  connected  with, 
land  organizing  a  meeting  of  our  own,  has 
been  in  its  working  thus  far  (we  trust)  a  suc- 
cess. We  generally  have  from  20  to  30  in 
attendance,  and  within  the  past  week  we  have 
had  an  accession  of  two  to  our  number.  We 
hear  that  A.  H.,  from  Iowa,  has  a  concern  to 
make  us  a  visit,  but  owing  to  the  inclemency 
of  the  season  it  has  been  postponed  until 


spring.  We  have  asked  of  Prairie  Grove 
Quarterly  Meeting  to  render  us  such  advice 
as  their  judgment  might  dictate  as  to  the  best 
course  for  us  to  pursue,  but  as  yet  have  had 
no  response  from  them  on  the  subject.  The 
numbers  of  the  British  Friend,  thou  so- 
kindly  sent  us,  have  been  a  source  of  con- 
siderable interest,  and  in  reading  the 
have  been  surprised  to  see  how  near  some  of 
the  writers  come  to  our  views  of  the  Truth. 
I  am  satisfied  that  many  Friends  in  England 
know  very  little  about  what  the  principles 
professed  by  us  are ;  so  much  have  they  been 
misrepresented;  and  I  might  add,  too, 
much  have  some  of  us  mystified  them,  because 
we  are  not  willing  to  acknowledge  them  in 
their  simplicity.  But  notwithstanding  this, 
it  is  cause  of  gratification  (that  outside  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  these  principles  are  gain- 
ing ground,  so  that  even  if  our  organizition 
should  come  to  an  end,  it  will  not  have  been 
without  its  U3e  in  the  furtherance  of  the  good 
work. 


Thy  letter  from 


awakened  feelings  of 


near  sympathy  with  him  and  his  associated 
friends  in  their  isolated  situation,  and  I  trust 
they  will  continue  to  find  strength  and  sup- 
port from  a  reliance  on  that  Power  which < 
now  appears  to  be  their  defence,  and  which  te- 
at all  times  and  in  all  places,  ready  and  will- 
ing to  guide,  help  and  bless. 
.    .    .    There  is  a  sweetnes3  and  gentleness 
of  spirit  pervadiog  the  litter  of  thy  English- 
friend,  which  was  very  instructive  and  en- 
couraging to  me.    It  evinces  a  condition  of 
mind  that  rises  above  creeds  and  professions 
into  a  union  with  the  Good  Father,  the  Eter- 
nal Centre,  and  as  we  are  drawn  nearer  and 
nearer  to  Him  by  the  cords  of  His  love,  we 
must  be  brought  nearer  to  one  another  in 
kindness,  affection  and  charity. 

.  .  .  I  greatly  enjoy  finding,  as  I  do  occa- 
sionally, scraps  in  the  writings  of  those  who 
are  not  of  our  fold,  which  contain  a  full 
recognition  of  truth  in  its  grand  simplicity, 
I  read  this  morning  a  few  lines  of  comment 
on  the  Scripture  passage,  "  Incline  your  ear 
and  come  unto  me ;  hear  and  your  soul  shall 
live."  I  consider  the  comments  to  point 
directly  to  the  testimony  held  by  Friend?  t 
the  efficacy  of  spiritual  worship  and  com- 
munion with  the  Divine  mind.  The  writer 
says, "  What  inward  watchfulness,  silence  and 
submission,  and  what  a  continual  sacrifice 
and  slaying  of  all  vain,  unprofitable  and 
wandering  thoughts,  does  this  1  inclining  of 
the  ear1  comprehend!  This  internal  hash  of 
nature — how  solemn,  how  subduing — how 
precious  is  it!  This  is  the  worship  '  in  spirit 
and  in  truth/  which  refreshes  the  soul  with 
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living  nourishment.  It  was  surely  well  un- 
derstood by  the  philosopher  Plotinus,  who 
spoke  of  it  as  '  a  flight  of  the  alone  to  the 
alone.' "  ^ 

GOOD  LIFE  IS  LONG  LIFE. 

It  is  not  growing  like  a  tree, 
In  bulk,  doth  make  man  better  be  ; 
Nor  standing  like  an  oak,  three  hundred  year, 
.To  fall,  a  log,  at  last— dry,  bald  and  sere. 

A  lily  of  a  day 

Is  fairer  far  in  May ; 
"Although  it  fall  and  die  that  night, 
It  was  the  plant  and  flower  of  light. 
In  small  proportions  we  just  beauties  see, 
And  in  short  measure  life  may  perfect  be. 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,*  FIRST  MONTH  27,  1877. 

Compulsory  Education. — The  subject  of 
:  jmpulsory  education  is  increasingly  claiming 
ihe  consideration  of  our  people,  and  the  at- 
ion  of  the  thoughtful  is  turned  more  and 
more  to  those  nations  in  which  the  system 
has  been  for  some  time  in  force.  Through- 
ut  the  northern  States,  liberal  provision  is 
made  for  the  education  of  every  child,  and  it 
Is  surely  not  doing  justice  to  the  little  ones, 
to  allow  selfish  and  ignorant  parents  to 
hinder  their  offspring  from  receiving  the 
;;reat  benefit  intended  for  them.  Would  it 
not  be  a  wise  direction  of  charity  to  inquire 
:nto  individual  cases  of  neglect,  and  endeavor 
t )  persuade  and  help  those  who  are  derelict  to 
overcome  any  obstacle  that  may  appear  to 
make  it  impossible  that  the  children  shall  re- 
ceive the  training  needful  to  qualify  them  for 
ihe  duties  of  American  citizenship  ?  But 

I  h  effort  alone  will  not  reach  all  cases,  and 
we  have  much  more  faith  in  the  enactment 
vise  compulsory  laws,  and  in  their  vigorous 
-enforcement. 

In  the  State  of  New  York  the  system  of 

npulsory  education  has  been  in  operation 
re  than  a  year,  and  the  results  are  already 
mown  to  be  favorable;  but  Germany  has 
had  a  thorough  trial,  and  we  are  now  in- 

rmed  that  its  influence  has  been  to  diminish 
rime  thirty-eight  per  cent,  in  fourteen  years. 
But  this  education  has  been  not  intellectual 
alone,  but  technical  also.    The  youth  of  the 

-rmanland  have  the  advantage  ofindus 
training,  fitting  them  to  use  wisely  and 

Eciently  their  physical  powers  in  the  work 


of  life,  and  furnishing  the  means  of  self-n 
specting  independence  to  all.  We  hope  th 
time  is  not  far  off  when  all  our  States  shaljfl 
accept  the  results  of  the  best  statesmanship  c 
the  age,  and  see  to  it  that  none  of  the  risio 
generation  fail  to  receive  the  privileges 
education  in  its  highest  sense— moral,  intejU 
lectual  and  physical. 

No  one  doubts  that  the  welfare  of  our  inst 
tutions  depends  on  the  intelligence  of  th 
people,  and  that  the  school,  especially  th 
technical  school,  is  the  great  antagonist  of  tb  ^ 
penitentiary,  and  that  mob  violence  is  ever 
be  feared  in  a  community  where  the  masse 
are  left  in  ignorance.    The  little  beggar,  whfe 
to  day  whines  out  his  fabricated  story  in  oif 
streets,  may  be  the  dangerous  criminal  of  th'!"1 
future,  and  we  are  prepared  earnestly  to  at 
vocate  the  adoption  of  such  measures  as  sha  ™ 
place  all  such  cases  under  careful  industrifj 
and  intellectual  training. 

In  his  address  to  the  students,  on  the  opei 
ing  of  the  present  session  at  Princeton  Cti 
lege,  President  McCosh  set  before  the  youfl 
men  of  ihat  institution  the  great  political  i 
sponsibilities  that  will  soon  devolve  upd 
them,  and  exhorted  them  to  be  prepared  I 
do  battle  for  the  good  and  just  in  the  peaC 
ful  arena  of  civil  life,  to  arm  themselves  ii 
heroic  encounter  with  the  selfish  politieiai 
who"  by  their  corruptions  discredit  our  count] 
throughout  the  earth  and  endanger  its  libe 
ties.  To  these  young  men  who  are  receivhl 
training  in  the  pathway  of  intelligence  ar 
virtue  the  hopes  of  our  country  turn.  Thtj 
fathers  who  one  hundred  year3  ago  contend' 
with  the  power  of  England  for  liberty,  hi 
not  a  more  deadly  foe  to  encounter  than  tb 
for  which  the  virtuous  youth  of  Ameri* 
must  gird  themselves  to-day,  if  they  are  to  \ 
the  warriors  of  progress,  and  if  they  are 
vindicate  liberty  from  the  reproach  of  hJ?J 
foes. 

The  present  generation  of  Americans  star  Jj 
in  trust  for  a  vast  multitude, — for  the  u  f ; 
counted  millions,  who  shall  in  time  inhat  :v 
this  country. 

It  is  stated  that  when  Edmund  Burke  w  | 
a  young  man,  he  wrote  to  a  friend  that  1  IJ 
had  a  plan  to  take  up  his  residence  in  Mass 
chusetts  for  life.    The  reason  assigned  wj  ; 
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jat  this  land  was  sure  of  a  future  of  great- 
Bss,  and  that  it  was  a  quarter  of  the  world 
here  right  efforts,  exerted  early,  would  have 
le  greatest  effect  on  the  grandest  scale.  The 
amain  of  Rome  in  its  greatness  was  less  than 
lat  of  the  United  States — neither  Caesar  nor 
.lexanderhad  beneath  their  sway  a  realm  of 
ich  vast  proportions.  In  his  old  age,  G  03 the 
nged  to  see  canals  across  Darien  and  Suez, 
it  his  great  fancy  had  not  anticipated  the 
ial  achievements  of  the  present  time  in 
merica  and  in  Europe.  Doubtless,  the  pos- 
ibilities  of  the  future  are  beyond  the  grasp 
'  the  most  comprehensive  intellect,  and  it  is 
ell,  while  lookiDg  for  the  coming  glory,  to 
,ke  heed  of  the  evils  which  are  equally  pos- 
ble. 

Lord  Macaulay  has  written — "  Your  gov- 
•nment  never  can  restrain  a  discontented 
3d  powerful  majority.  The  day  will  come 
t  New  York  when  a  hungry  mob,  who  have 
ad  only  half  a  breakfast  and  expect  only 
alf  a  dinner,  will  choose  the  legislature, 
hen  some  Csesar  or  Napoleon  will  seize  the 
iins  of  government,  or  your  fair  land  will  be 
evastated  by  the  barbarians  of  the  Twenti- 
th  Century  as  Europe  was  overrun  by  the 
[uns  in  the  Fifth — with  this  difference,  that 
le  latter  came  from  without,  while  your  bar- 
arians  will  be  engendered  within." 

America  may  take  warning  from  this  fore- 
oding  of  the  great  historian,  and  lay  so  broad 
nd  deep  the  foundation  of  a  wise  educational 
ystem  ;  so  guiding  the  youth  of  our  country 
hat  no  barbarian  horde  will  find  a  lurking 
ilace  in  the  future  of  this  land. 


DIED. 

ELLIOTT.— On  the  2d  of  Eighth  month,  1876,  at 
he  residence  of  William  R.  Childs,  in  West  Liberty, 
a.,  Elizabeth  Elliott,  formerly  of  Frederick  county, 
Ed.,  in  the  81st  year  of  her  age. 

FREESTON. — On  the  12th  of  First  month,  1877, 
William  Freeston,  of  G-ermantown. 

JONES. — Suddenly,  on  the  13th  inst.,  Charles 
ones,  of  Germantown,  formerly  of  Montgomery 
ounty,  Pa.,  in  the  90th  year  of  his  age  ;  a  member  of 
he  Society  of  Friends  ;  his  wife  still  survives  him, 
hey  having  lived  together  68  years. 

POULSON— In  Chicago,Twelfth  month  12tb,1876, 
f  diphtheria,  Anna,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  iMary 
•oulson,  aged  nearly  nine  years  ;  a  member  of  East 
ordan  Monthly  Meeting. 

ROBERTS— Suddenly,  of  paralysis,  on  the  7th  of 
'irst  month,  Esther  Roberts,  in  the  84th  year  of  her 
ge  ;  a  beloved  member  of  Wtst  Chester  Prepara- 


tive Meeting  and  for  many  years  filling  the  office* of 
overseer  with  faithfulness. 

She  possessed  a  quiet,  gentle  spirit,  and  her  min- 
istrations of  love,  kindness  and  self-denial  will  be 
cherished  with  grateful  remembrance  by  many. 
Her  faith  was  strong  in  that  Divine  Power  that  sus- 
tained her  through  life's  struggles  and  trials,  em- 
abling  her  to  fill  up  her  measure  of  usefulness,  and 
to  learn  day  by  day  the  sweet  lesson  of  patience, 
cheerfulness  and  resignation,  so  that  when  the  call 
came,  we  have  the  assurance  she  was  ripe  and  ready 
to  be  gathered  into  the  heavenly  garner. 

THOMSON.— On  the  14th  of  First  month,  1877,  at 
her  residence  in  Cheltenham  township,  Montgomery 
county,  Pa.,  of  apoplexy,  Caroline  J.,  wife  of  John 
Thomson,  aged  62  years;  a  member  of  Abington 
Monthly  Meeting. 

TURNER— On  the  16tb  inst.,  in  Philadelphia,  at 
the  residence  of  her  son-in-law,  William  B.  Webb, 
Rebecca,  widow  of  Joseph  Turner,  of  Baltimore,  in 
the  80  h  year  of  her  age. 

WALTON.— On  the  23d  of  Twelfth  month,  1876, 
AnnaK.  Walton,  widow  of  Thomas  Walton,  in  the 
82d  year  of  her  age  ;  a  member  of  Chesterfield  Month- 
ly Meeting,  Crosswicks,  N.  J.  She  was  a  diligent  at- 
tender  of  meetings  when  physical  ability  permitted, 
a  promoter  of  harmony  in  her  neighborhood  ,  of  a 
quiet  and  peaceful  disposition — attracting  the  love 
and  esteem  of  her  friends  and  acquaintances.   E.  C. 


From  the  (London)  Friend. 
EEMINISCENCES  OF  LEVI  COFFIN.* 

Many  of  the  readers  of  The  Friend  will 
remember,  with  pleasure,  the  two  visits  paid 
to  this  country  by  Levi  Coffin,  of  Cincinnati, 
in  1864  and  1867,  with  a  view  to  interest 
Friends  and  others  in  Great  Britain  in  the 
benevolent  work  of  assisting  the  Freed 
Negroes,  in  the  United  States,  in  their  efforts 
to  procure  subsistence  and  education  for 
themselves  and  their  offspring,  during  the 
period  of  difficulty  and  unsettlement  imme- 
diately consequent  upon  the  civil  war  and 
President  Lincoln's  Proclamation  of  Free- 
dom. On  the  occasion  of  these  visits  he 
addressed  many  gatherings  of  a  more  or  less 
public  character  throughout  the  land,  in- 
cluding the  principal  Quarterly  Meetings 
and  other  assemblies  of  Friends.  He  was 
thus  the  means  of  greatly  deepening  and 
extending  that  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
colored  race  which  many  of  his  hearers  had 
already  derived  from  the  labors  of  honored 
relatives  and  of  philanthropists,  through 
whose  exertions  the  disgrace  of  slavery  had 
been  swept  away  from  the  British  dominions. 

But  for  nearly  half  a  century  previous  to 
bis  visits,  to  England,  Levi  Coffin  had  been 
actively  engaged,  in  connection  with  other 
4<  Abolitionists,"  in  aiding  the  success  of  that 
remarkable  series  of  efforts  for  facilitating 
the  escape  of  slaves  which  was  popularly 

*  Reminiscences  of  Levi  Coffin,  the  Reputed  President 
of  the  Underground  Railroad.  London  :  Sampson 
Lew  &  Co.,  1876.    Pp.  712. 
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known  as  the  "  Underground  Railway  "  sys- 
tem, and  during  that  period  more  than  three 
thousand  fugitives  owed  their  deliverance 
from  a  cruel  and  debasing  bondage  to  his 
exertions,  in  a  special  degree.  Now  that 
slavery  in  the  United  States  has,  happily, 
become  a  thing  of  the  past,  a  desire  has  been 
expressed,  in  many  quarters,  that  the  very 
interesting  adventures  of  many  of  the  "  pas- 
sengers" by  Levi  Coffin's  "  line  "  should  not 
be  suffered  to  pass  into  oblivion,  but  should 
be  handed  down  for  the  instruction  of  a 
younger  generation  whilst  the  events  are 
still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  chief  agent 
in  the  good  work.  Yielding  at  length  to 
these  urgent  representations,  he  has  (at  the 
age  of  seventy-eight  years)  written  a  volume 
of  more  than  seven  hundred  pages,  which,  it 
may  safely  be  predicted,  will  be  welcomed  by 
a  large  circle  of  readers  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic, 

Levi  Coffin  was  born  in  the  Southern  States, 
and,  from  his  boyhood,  was  surrounded  by 
the  various  workings  of  the  slave  system. 
He  was  on  friendly  terms  with  slave-holding 
neighbors,  some  of  whose  efforts  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  their  bondsmen  he  could 
thoroughly  appreciate  and  sympathize  with. 
He  saw  that  the  practical  difficulties  of  any 
general  system  of  emancipation  were  im- 
mense. But  not  the  less  did  he  feel  that  the 
great  principle  of  individual  responsibility, 
as  boldly  advocated,  year3  previously,  by 
John  Wool  man  and  Anthony  Benezet,  must 
be  conscientiously  honored  and  acted  out,  at 
whatever  personal  sacrifice,  by  himself  and 
by  every  true  Friend.  And  from  time  to 
time,  horrible  sights  and  incidents  quickened 
his  sensibilities  and  deepened  his  determina- 
tion to  oppose  to  the  uttermost,  throughout 
his  life,  the  cruel  institution  of  human  bond- 
age. Thus,  on  one  occasion,  when  a  lad, 
being  sent  on  an  errand  to  a  blacksmith's 
shop,  he  witnessed  with  intense  indignation 
the  torture  of  a  runaway  slave.  He  relates 
that  "  laying  the  slave's  fettered  hand  on  the 
blacksmith's  anvil,  the  master  struck  it  with 
a  hammer  until  the  blood  settled  under  the 
finger  nails.  The  negro  winced  under  each 
cruel  blow,  but  said  not  a  word.  As  I  stood 
by  and  watched  this  scene  my  heart  swelled 
with  indignation,  and  I  longed  to  rescue  the 
slave  and  punish  the  master.  I  was  not  con- 
verted to  peace  principles  then,  and  I  felt 
like  fighting  for  the  slave." 
^  Stirred  to  energy  by  such  scenes,  the  young 
Friend  soon  found  opportunities,  even  whilst 
still  in  a  State  where  such  attempts  carried 
the  risk  of  a  fatal  penalty,  of  helping  the 
>  bondsmen  to  escape.  And  in  this  way 
lie  commenced,  with  early  success,  what  be- 
came almost  a  life-long  "fighting  for  the 
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slave."    But  this  great  work,  in  its  charactei  ^ 
istic  manner  and  systematic  perseveranc*  a.T 
was  mainly  carried  on  after  his  removal  t<i*at 
the  Free  States,  just  beyond  the  river  Ohicp 
which  formed  the  boundary  between  thos 
States  and  the  slave-holding  region.  Havinj 
married  Catherine  White  (who  has  ever  sine 
been  a  help- meet  to  him  in  every  good  sensor 
of  the  word,  and  a  most  efficient  co  worker  i 
his  emancipation  labor),  he  settled  (after  sevf*D 
eral  temporary  engagements  elsewhere,  asT 
teacher)  at  the  little  town  of  Newport,  i] 
Indiana,  near  the  borders  of  Ohio,  and  not  J 
from  Cincinnati — his  residence  in  after  yeari|er 
On  arriving  there,  the  young  couple  foura 
that  the  place  had  already  obtained  sonoj 
notoriety  as  a  converging  point  for  several 
routes  often  taken  by  runaway  slaves  in  thei  ^ 
endeavors  to  reach  Canada  and  freedom.  $ml 

"  Uncle  Levi  "  and  "  Aunt  Katie,"  as  the;  iC 
became  generally  named  in  the  neighbor^ 
hood,  at  once  opened   their  house  as  nfh 
"  depot "  and  temporary  asylum  for  the  fugiP 
tives.    They  also  entered  into  arrangementP 
with  other  Friends  and  neighbors  furtheP 
northward  for  the  establishment  of  a  seriefcc 
of  similar  "  depots,"  or  refuges,  at  interval! 
all  the  way  through  to  the  Lakes  and  th|n 
British  frontier.    Wagons  and  horses,  foot' 
and  clothing,  were  kept  in  readiness,  so  tfl 
the  fugitives  might  be  "  put  through "  a|y 
expeditiously  as  possible.    Yet  so  secretl 
and  judiciously  were  these  plans  carried  oil 
that  the  term  "  Underground  Railroad  "  § 
name  which  originated  with  Southern  slave 
owners)  was  a  very  appropriate  one. 

The  runaways  sometimes  arrived  at  thjjj 
"  stations "  singly,  but  often  in  groups  oL 
three,  four  or  half  a  dozen.    On  one  oceasior 
as  many  as  seventeen  arrived  in  one  batcl 
taxing  severely,  as  may  be  supposed,  th 
energies  and  resources  of  Levi  Coffin  and  th 
other  "  station-masters."  But  success  crowne| 
their  endeavors  in  almost  every  instance! 
It  is  no  W3nder  that  these  successes  were  e^ 
ceedingly  vexatious  to  the  former  owners  o 
the  runaways.    They  often  vented  their  fee" 
ings  very  freely  in  oaths  and  curses  upon 
parties  concerned  in  the  "  -Railway."  B 
we  would  express  a  hope  that,  in  any  futu 
edition  of  L^vi  Coffia's  work,  it  may  not 
deemed  expedient  to  retain  the  sprinkling 
such  of  those  expressions  as  are  now  rep 
duced  on  some  of  its  pages. 

Many  of  the  escaped  slaves  became 
tively  engaged  in  efforts  to  promote 
deliverance  of  their  kindred  still  in  bonda] 
For  example,  a  young  man  named  Loui 
whom  L.  Coffin  had  helped  to  reach  Canada 
subsequently  returned  to  the  Southern  State 
and  gave  such  detailed  information  to  hi 
former  fellow-slaves,  in  regard  to  the  station 
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id  managers  of  the  "  Underground  Rail- 
ly,"  that  many  were  enabled  to  follow  his 
:ample.  But  unfortunately  he  was  recap- 
red  by  his  old  master,  who  exclaimed,  "I 
>uld  have  paid  any  price  to  get  hold  of 
iu  ;  and  now  that  you  are  in  my  power,  I 
11  make  an  example  of  you.  You  have 
,rried  off  thirty-seven  thousand  dollars' 
)rth  of  slave  property."  But,  notwith- 
inding  this  resolve,  the  master  found  Louis 

troublesome  a  piece  of  property  that  he 
Id  him  to  a  Southern  dealer  for  700  dollars, 
comparatively  small  price.  His  new  mas 
r  took  him  down^  the  Mississippi  on  a 
earner.  But  during  the  voyage  Louis 
ized  the  opportunity  of  escaping,  in  one  of 
e  ship's  boats,  whilst  the  mails  were  being 
nded,  one  night,  at  a  town  on  the  river 
ink.  He  eventually  made  his  way  safely 
Canada  once  more.  Meanwhile  the  slave- 
ader  sued  the  captain  of  the  steamer  for  the 
due  of  the  escaped  slave,  on  the  ground  of 
relessness,  but  was  nonsuited,  with  costs. 
rhereupon  the  captain,  in  his  turn,  sued  the 
ader  for  the  detention  of  the  steamer  on 
count  of  the  former  trial,  and  received  700 
•liars  from  him.  Encouraged  by  this  suc- 
ss,  the  captain  instituted  legal  proceedings 
second  time  against  the  dealer,  for  the  loss 

his  boat.    And  again  the  latter  had  to 
ty  ;  the  total  costs  of  litigation  mounting 
>  to  nearly  another  700  dollars.    So  that 
Duis  was  a  very  dear  slave  to  all  concerned 
his  ownership. 

Levi  Coffin  ran  many  risks  of  legal  penal- 
3S  and  imprisonment,  but  escaped  their 
fliction,  repeatedly,  in  very  remarkable 
lys.    He  did  not,  however,  escape  social 
snalties,  but  incurred,  at  times,  even  from 
e  Friends  of  his  own  Yearly  Meeting, 
vere  remonstrances  and  criticisms.    At  one 
iriod,  so  decided  was  the  absence  of  sym- 
ithy   with   the  emancipationists   by  the 
early  Meeting  as  a  body  that,  in  1843, 
harles  Osborne,  Daniel  Puckett,  Levi  Coffin, 
[id  many  other  excellent  Friends,  of  strongly 
Itive  anti  slavery  feelings,  thought  them- 
llves  compelled  to  take  the  extreme  step  of 
[ceding  from  their  brethren  and  setting  up 
separate  Yearly  Meeting. 

I  As  is  well  known  to  English  Friends,  this 
icurrence  led,  in  1845,  to  the  appointment, 
t  London  Yearly  Meeting,  of  a  deputation 
'  four  of  its  most  trusted  members  (Josiah 
prster,  William  Forster,  John  Allen  and 
eorge  Stacy),  to  go  to  America,  and  en- 
eavor  to  heal  the  breach.  Their  efforts 
tere  unsuccessful,  and  the  separation  con- 
aued  for  thirteen  years,  when  it  was  peace- 
lly  terminated  by  the  return  of  those  who 
id  seceded  to  membership  with  the  larger 


body,  by  whom  they  were  joyfully  received 
back  without  censure  or  rebuke. 

The  portion  of  Levi  Coffin's  work  which 
treats  of  this  separation  and  of  the  visit  of 
the  English  Deputation,  will  be  read  with 
interest.  In  Levi  Coffin's  judgment  the  four 
English  Friends  made  decisive  mistakes,  and 
were  consequently  led  into  error  in  their 
practical  conclusion ;  but  it  is  evident  they 
manifested  great  tenderness  and  Christian 
feeling  in  their  intercourse  with  "  brethren* 
offended  ;"  and  we  can  hardly  doubt  this  left 
a  healing  influence  that  contributed,  at  a 
later  period,  to  the  blessed  result  of  restored 
harmony.  Levi  Coffin  himself  testifies — and 
the  acknowledgment  is  as  honorable  to  him- 
self as  to  the  English  Friends  : — u  I  wish  to 
speak  of  these  dear  Friends  from  England 
with  much  love,  and  to  hold  in  kind  remem- 
brance their  many  good  works,  and  their 
devotedness  to  the  cause  of  Christ.  But  I 
think  they  erred  in  judgment,  as  it  is  possible 
for  good  and  wise  men  to  do.  And  I  believe- 
they  were  fully  sensible  of  it  before  they  left 
this  country." 

On  tbeir  way  homewards,  the  Deputation 
visited  Newport,  and  Levi  Coffin  pressed 
them  to  come  to  his  house.  He  told  them  he 
had  "something  to  show  them  which  he 
thought  would  interest  them,  and  which  they 
would  be  likely  to  remember  after  they 
returned  to  their  own  country."  What  fol  - 
lowed is  capitally  narrated : 

"  William  Forster  said  :  '  We  will  go  home 
with  thee  now.'  He  took  me  by  one  arm, 
George  Stacy  by  the  other,  and  the  other 
two  Friends  followed  us.  When  we  arrived 
at  our  house  I  seated  them  in  the  parlor,  ex- 
cused myself  for  a  moment  and  went  into  a 
back  room  where  there  were  fourteen  fugitive 
slaves  who  had  arrived  the  night  before.  An 
old  white-haired  grandmother  was  there  with 
several  of  her  children  and  grandchildren ; 
one  of  her  daughters  had  a  child  three 
months  old.  I  invited  them  all  to  follow  me 
into  the  parlor  to  see  the  four  English 
Friends,  telling  them  the  gentlemen  lived  on 
the  other  side  of  the  ocean,  where  there  was 
no  slavery,  and  were  true  friends  to  the  slave. 
This  seemed  to  remove  all  fear  from  them, 
and  they  followed  me  into  the  parlor.  I  had 
them  to  stand  in  a  semicircle,  and  introduced 
them  to  the  English  Friends  as  fugitive  slaves 
fleeing  from  the  land  of  whips  and  chains, 
and  seeking  safety  in  the  Queen's  dominions. 
The  Friends  all  rose  and  shook  hands  with 
them.  Taking  the  child  in  my  arms  I  said, 
1  See  this  innocent  babe  which  was  born  » 
slave,'  and  handed  it  to  George  Stacey,  who 
stood  near  me.  He  took  it  in  his  arms  and 
fondled  it,  for  it  was  a  pleasant  looking  child. 
All  the  Friends  seemed  deeply  interested  and 
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asked  the  fugitives  many  questions.  [What 
an  interesting  subject  for  a  painter  this  group 
would  make.]  The  old  woman  seemed  to  be 
quite  intelligent  and  answered  their  questions 
readily.  William  Forster  said,  *  It  is  a  long 
road  to  Canada,  do  you  think  you  will  ever 
reach  that  country  V  He  did  not  know  the 
facilities  of  the  Underground  Railroad.  The 
old  negress  replied,  '  De  Lord  has  been  with 
lis  dis  far,  and  I  trust  He  will  go  with  us  to 
de  end  of  de  journey.'  William  Forster 
said,  1  Thou  art  old  and  feeble.'  *  Yes,  massa,' 
she  replied,  1  but  Fee  been  praying  de  good 
Lord  a  great  while  to  let  me  breathe  one 
mouthful  of  free  air  before  I  die,  and,  bress 
His  great  name,  He  opened  de  way  so  dat  we 
got  off  safe,  and  He  has  guided  us  to  dis 
good  man's  house,  and  he  and  his  good  wife 
has  give  us  clothes  to  make  us  warm  ;  and 
when  we  rest  a  little,  so  we  can  stand  more 
night  travel,  he  says  he  will  send  us  on. 
Ms.j  de  Lord  bress  him !  You  see,  gentl'men, 
dat  de  Lord  is  good  to  us  and  helps  us.' 
Many  more  questions  were  asked  by  the 
Friends,  and  answered  by  the  old  woman  and 
others  of  the  party.  The  Friends  seemed  so 
nterested  that  they  hardly  knew  how  to  close 
the  interview. 

"  When  the  fugitives  retired  I  turned  to 
George  Stacey  and  said,  '  For  pleading  the 
cause  of  innocent  babes,  like  the  one  thou 
held  in  thy  arms,  and  sheltering  the  fugitives 
Huch  as  you  have  seen,  we  have  been  pro- 
scribed. Now,  my  dear  friends,  if  you  fully 
understood  the  difference  of  sentiment  that 
exists,  and  the  course  pursued  by  some  of  the 
leading  members  of  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting, 
which  led  to  our  separation,  you  could  not 
advise  the  discontinuance  of  our  organization 
while  they  persist  in  their  course  towards  us. 
Your  efforts  have  strengthened  the  opposition 
to  our  labors." 

Another  instructive  portion  of  the  work  is 
the  account  of  the  series  of  contests  between 
the  Newport  Friends  and  the  local  liquor 
sellers,  in  which  the  latter  were,  ultimately, 
completely  worsted. 

But  for  this  and  many  other  interesting 
narratives  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the 
book  itself.  It  is  matter  for  thankfulness  and 
deep  satisfaction  that  our  dear  friend,  Levi 
Cc  ffin,  has  been  enabled  to  complete  the  pre- 
paration of  so  valuable  a  contribution  both 
to  the  history  of  American  slave  emancipa- 
tion, and  also  to  the  annals  of  the  Society  of 
Friends. 


Our  duties  and  relations  in  the  world,  man- 
ifold  and  complicated  as  they  are,  demand  all 
the  strength,  vigor  and  activity  of  our  natures, 
Mid  whatever  tends  to  diminish  these  injures 
>ur  characters  and  decreases  our  usefulness. 
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CONVERSATION. 

See  how  nature  has  secured  the  commun 
cation  of  knowledge.  'Tis  certain  that  mont 
does  not  more  burn  in  a  boy's  pocket  than 
piece  of  news  burns  in  our  memory  until  J 
tell  it.  And  in  higher  activity  of  mia 
every  new  perception  is  attended  with 
thrill  of  pleasure,  and  the  imparting  of 
to  others  is  also  attended  with  pleasuB 
Thought  is  the  child  of  the  intellect,  ar 
this  child  is  conceived  with  joy  and  boi 
with  joy. 

Conversation  is  the  laboratory  and  wor] 
shop  of  the  student.  The  affection  or  sympj 
thy  helps.  The  wish  to  speak  to  the  want  i 
another  mind  assists  to  clear  your  own.  \ 
certain  truth  possesses  us,  which  we  in.  a 
ways  strive  to  utter.  Every  time  we  say 
thing  in  conversation  we  get  a  mechanic! 
advantage  in  detaching  it  well  and  deliveri 
I  prize  the  mechanics  of  conversation.  'Ti 
pulley,  and  lever,  and  screw.  To  fair! 
disengage  the  mass,  and  send  it  jingling  dod 
a  good  boulder,  a  block  of  quartz  and  gol 
to  be  worked  up  at  leisure  in  the  useful  atf 
of  life,  is  a  wonderful  relief. 

What  are  the  best  days  in  memory  ?  Thos! 
in  which  we  met  a  companion  who  was  trul 
such.  How  sweet  those  hours  when  the  da! 
was  not  long  enough  to  communicate 
compare  our  intellectual  jewels,  the  favor: 
passages  of  each  book,  the  proud  anecd 
of  our  heroes,  the  delicious  verses  we 
hoarded !  What  a  motive  had,  then,  <■ 
solitary  days !  How  the  countenance  of  oi  5 
friend  still  left  some  light  after  he  had  gom 
We  remember  the  time  when  the  best  gift  \t 
could  ask  of  fortune  was  to  fall  in  with 
valuable  companion  in  a  ship's  cabin,  or  o 
a  long  journey  in  the  old  stage-coach,  whel 
each  passenger  being  forced  to  know  evefl 
other,  and  other  employments  being  out 
the  question,  conversation  naturally  flowed 
people  became  rapidly  acquainted,  and, 
well  adapted,  more  intimate  in  a  day  than 
they  had  been  neighbors  for  years. 

In  youth,  in  the  fury  of  curiosity 
acquisition,  the  day  is  too  short  for  boo 
and  the  crowd  of  thoughts,  and  we  are  im 
tient  of  interruption.    Later,  when  bo 
tire,  thought  has  a  more  languid  flow, 
the  days  come  when  we  are  alarmed  and 
there  are  no  thoughts.    "What  a  barn 
witted  pate  is  mine !''  the  student  says,  1 
will  go  and  learn  whether  I  have  lost 
reason."     He    seeks    intelligent  perso; 
whether  more  wise  or  less  wise  than  he, 
give  him  provocation,  and  at  once  and  easi 
the  old  motion  begins  in  his  brain  ;  though 
fancies,  humors  flow ;  the  cloud  lifts, 
horizon  broadens,  and  the  infinite  opulence  ( 
things  is  again  shown  him.    But  the  rigt 
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lditions  must  be  observed.  Mainly  he 
st  have  leave  to  be  himself.  Sancho 
nza  blessed  the  man  who  invented  sleep. 
I  prize  the  good  invention  whereby  every- 
ly  is  provided  with  somebody  who  is  glad 
see  him. 

tf  men  are  less  together  than  they  are 
ne  they  are  also  in  some  respects  enlarged, 
ey  kindle  each  other,  and  such  is  the  power 
suggestion  that  each  sprightly  story  calls 
t  more,  and  sometimes  a  fact  that  had  long 
pt  in  the  recesses  of  memory  hears  the 
ce,  is  welcomed  to  daylight  and  proves  of 
•e  value.    Every  metaphysician  must  have 
jerved  not  only  that  no  thought  is  alone, 
t  that  thoughts  commonly  go  in  pairs ; 
mgh  the  related  thoughts  first  appeared  in 
mind  at  long  distances  of  time.  Things 
i  in  pairs ;  a  natural  fact  has  only  half 
value,  until  a  fact  in  moral  nature  its 
mterpart  is  stated.    Then  they  confirm  and 
orn  each  other,  a  story  is  matched  by  an- 
ler  story.    And  that  may  be  the  reason 
y,  when  a  gentleman  has  told  a  good  thing, 
immediately  tells  it  again. 
Nothing  seems  so  cheap  as  the  benefit  of 
lversation ;   nothing  is  more  rare.  'Tis 
nderful  how  you  are  balked  and  baffled, 
ere  is  plenty  of  intelligence,  reading,  curi- 
ty ;  but  serious,  happy  discourse,  avoiding 
rsonalities  dealing  with  results  is  rare; 
d  I  seldom  meet  with  a  reading  and 
>ughtful  person  but  he  tells  me,  as  if  it 
ire  his  occasional  mishap,  that  he  has  no 
mpanion..       ...        .  . 

Now  this  want  of  adapted  society  is 
itual.  The  man  of  thought,  the  man  of 
iters,  the  man  of  science,  the  administrator, 
illed  in  affairs,  the  man  of  manners  and  of 
lture,  whom  you  so  much  wish  to  find, — 
ch  of  these  is  wishing  to  be  found.  Each 
shes  to  open  his  thought,  his  knowledge, 
9  social  skill  to  the  daylight  of  your  com- 
,ny  and  affection,  and  to  exchange  his  gifts 
lr  yours,  and  the  first  hint  of  a  select  and 

Itelligent  company  is  welcome  

[When  we  look  for  the  highest  benefits  of 
nversation  the  Spartan  rule  of  one  to  one 
usually  enforced.  Discourse,  when  it  rises 
ghest  and  searches  deepest,  when  it  lifts  us 
to  that  mood  out  of  which  thoughts  come 
at  remain  as  stars  in  our  firmament,  is 
Jtween  two. — Emerson's  "  Society  and  Soli- 
tie." 


Rot  new  truth  only,  but  new  life,  is  the 
ard  for  the  hour.  The  old  words  and  old 
sets  will  shine  with  new  meanings,  if  we  but 
>en  our  eyes.  Nor  will  the  man  who  loves 
jie  good  be  indifferent  to  the  true.  The  pure 
heart  see;  and  light  is  sown  for  the 
ghteous.        |  B 


JOHN  BRIGHT  ON  THE  FOLLY  OF  WAR. 

Two  speeches  have  been  made  recently  by 
John  Bright,  one  at  Llandudno,  and  the 
other  at  Birmingham,  on  the  failure  of  many 
past  wars  of  Great  Britain  to  secure  the  ends 
proposed,  and  against  entering  upon  a  war 
with  any  European  power  about  the  Turkish 
question.  In  the  first  of  these  he  showed 
that  Great  Britain  spends  $250,000,000  an- 
nually — one  half  to  pay  the  interest  on  the 
cost  of  former  wars,  the  other  to  main- 
tain an  army  and  navy.  That  the  war  with 
the  American  Colonies  cost  $500,000,000  and 
many  lives,  while  every  one  now  regards  it  at 
a  mistake.  The  war  with  the  Republic  of 
France  and  Napoleon  cost  probably  $5,000, 
000,000,  and  yet  now  everybody  condemns  it 
as  unnecessary.  He  goes  on  to  Bay,  "  Well,, 
we  condemned  the  American  war,  a  few  yeart 
after  it  was  over — I  mean  our  forefathers  did 
— and  our  fathers  condemned  the  French  war 
not  long  after  it  was  over  ;  and  since  then  we 
have  had  another  war  of  great  magnitude,, 
but  not  of  very  long  continuance — which 
generally  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Crimean 
war. 

"  I  think  every  single  man  who  knows  any- 
thing about  it  would  admit  that  we  gained 
absolutely  nothing  but  discredit  and  loss,  and 
loss  of  life  and  increased  debt,  from  the  strug- 
gle which  this  country  carried  on  with  Russia 
twenty-two  years  ago."  And  yet  he  says 
that  the  historian  Kinglake  concludes  that 
the  Crimean  war  cost  one  million  lives.  He 
believes  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  does  not 
desire  to  plunge  into  war,  and  deprecates  such 
action  on  the  part  of  England  as  should  in- 
volve a  struggle  useless  and  in  the  highest 
degree  unwise. 

He  says,  "  I  think  we  ought  to  begin  to 
ask  ourselves  how  it  is  that  Christian  nations 
— that  this  Christian  nation  should  be  in- 
volved in  so  many  wars?"  He  points  out 
the  peaceful  nature  of  Christianity  as  shown 
in  the  manner  in  which  the  birth  of  Christ 
was  heralded,  and  assumes  that  there  are  40,- 
000  ministers  in  Great  Britain,  who  preach 
"  what  they  believe  to  be  the  doctrine  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace."  He  adds,  "  I  would  ask 
all  the  ministers  of  all  religious  churches — 
on  this  point  there  can  be  no  difference  be- 
tween Church  and  Dissent,  between  church 
and  chapel ;  all  these  teachers  and  preachers 
profess  to  be  the  servants  of  the  Most  High 
God  and  the  teachers  of  the  doctrines  of  His 
Divine  Son — I  would  ask  them,  1  What  have 
you  40,000  or  50,000  men,  with  your  vast  in- 
fluence, been  doing  with  this  great  question 
during  all  the  years  you  have  ministered  and 
called  yourselves  ministers  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace  ?"  I  would  not  confine  my  appeal  to 
them  only,  but  the  devout  men  there  are  con- 
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nected  with  every  church  and  every  chapel, 
who  surround  the  minister,  who  uphold  his 
hand,  who  do  in  many  things  his  bidding, 
and  ioin  him  heartily  and  conscientiously  in 
his  work,  I  would  atk,  What  are  they  doing  ? 
Why  is  it  that  there  has  never  been  a  combi- 
nation of  all  the  religious  and  Christian 
teachers  of  the  country  with  a  view  to  teach 
the  people  what  is  true  and  what  is  Christian 
on  this  great  question  ?  I  believe  it  lies  with- 
in the  power  of  the  churches  to  do  far  more 
than  even  statesmen  can  do  in  regard  to  this 
question.  I  believe  they  might  so  bring  this 
question  home  to  the  hearts  and  consciences 
of  the  Christian  and  good  men  and  women  of 
their  congregations  that  a  great  combination 
of  public  opinion  might  be  created  which 
would  wholly  change  the  aspect  of  this  ques- 
tion in  this  country  and  before  the  world,  and 
would  bring  to  the  minds  of  statesmen  that 
they  are  not  the  rulers  of  the  cities  of  Greece 
or  the  marauding  hordes  of  ancient  Rome, 
but  they  are,  and  they  ought  to  be,  the  Chris- 
tian rulers  of  a  Christian  people." — Del.  Co. 
Republican. 

The  following  paragraph  was  put  into  the 
3  stoii  Evening  Transeript,  extracted  from 
Eliza  Peabody's  Department  in  the  "New 
England  Journal  of  Education,"  which  has 
had  large  extracts  from  the  Baroness  Maren- 
holtz's  reminiscences  of  Froebel.  It  is  what 
Froebei  said  to  her  when  urging  her  to  take 
up  that  advocacy  of  his  cause  for  which  she 
has  been  so  distinguished  during .  the  last 
quarter  of  the  century  (from  1851) ; 

WOMEN  AND  THE  NEW  EDUCATION. 

Women  are  to  recognize  that  childhood 
and  womanliness  (the  care  of  childhood  and 
the  life  of  women)  are  inseparably  connected ; 
that  they  make  one,  and  that  God  and  nature 
has  placed  the  perfecting  of  the  young  human 
plant  in  the  hands  of  women.  Hitherto  the 
female  sex  could  take  only  a  more  or  less 
passive  part  in  human  history,  because  great 
battles  and  the  political  organization  of  na- 
tions were  not  suited  to  their  powers.  At  the 
present  stage  of  advancement  nothing  is  re- 
quired as  balance  so  pressingly  as  culture — 
culture  of  every  human  power  for  the  arts  of 
peace  and  the  work  of  higher  civilization. 
The  culture  of  individuals,  and  therefore  of 
the  whole  nation,  depends  in  great  part  upon 
the  earliest  care  of  childhood.  On  that  ac- 
couut  women,  as  half  of  mankind,  have  to 
undertake  the  most  important  part  of  the 
tasks  of  the  time,  the  problems  that  men  are 
not  able  to  solve.  If  one- half  of  the  work 
shall  be  only  half  accomplished,  then  our 
epoch,  like  all  others,  will  fail  to  reach  the 


desired  goal.  As  educators  of  mankind,  th 
women  of  the  present  time  have  the  highei 
to  offer;  while,  hitherto,  they  have  beet 
scarcely  more  than  the  beloved  mothers  c 
human  beings.  Make  them  understand,  pat 
ticularly  the  young  women,  that  the  sex  taki 
on  itself  a  heavy  responsibility,  if  it  deni^ 
its  co-operation  in  the  work  of  the  new  edit 
cation.  Tell  women  that  they  should  immi| 
diately  take  part,  by  their  educational  efj 
ciency,  in  the  history  of  nations,  and  la 
upon  them  the  weight  of  future  historical  df 
velopment;  tell  them  that  the  recognition  s 
the  dignity  of  the  female  sex  depends  up©} 
them ;  the  sex  must  be  torn  not  only  from  il 
instinctive  and  passive  existence,  but  froi 
its  very  personal  life,  in  order  to  live  as> 
conscious  member  of  humanity.  Its  concep 
tion  of  its  elevated  life-work,  and  its  capacifl 
to  accomplish  it  well,  will  do  more  to  brio 
on  the  kingdom  of  God  than  all  other  meant. 
For  childhood  leads  to  nature  and  to  Gofl 
protects  and  awakens  the  sense  of  divia| 
things,  arid  will  make  the  whole  human  ra© 
capable  of  a  higher  unity  with  God.  Wh| 
higher  work  can  there  be  ? 


AN  EXTRACT. 


"  Then  why  attempt  to  force 
What  cannot,  and  was  never  meant  to  be  ? — 
Why   wish  that  all  should  think  alike  ?  whic 

means 

That  all  should  think  as  we  do.    Why  not  gran 

That  each  may  be  correct  from  his  own  point 
Of  view,  as  we  from  ours  ?  That  what  is  right 
For  us  in  the  Almighty's  sight, — is  not 
On  that  account,  the  right  for  all  mankind  ? — 
Man  knows  so  little  either  of  the  past, 
The  present,  or  the  future,  that  'tis  strange 
He  ever  dares  to  judge  his  fellow-man. 
The  Great  Eternal  Judge  alone  can  tell 
What  is  the  right  for  each  in  thought  or  deed 
The  talents  lent,  their  use,  and  their  abuse, — 
The  trials  and  temptations  met  and  fought ; 
To  Him  are  patent  and  to  Him  alone. 
Ee  only  knows  the  truth, — we  think  we  do." 


Original. 
TO  MY  NEEDLE. 


Poets  have  oft  invoked  the  muse, 
For  themes  as  mean  as  their  old  shoes 
Why  then  tUy  praise  should  I  refuse, 
My  needle  ! 

Thou  shining  steel  with  point  so  keen, 
The  time  w  ould  fail  to  tell,  I  ween, 
Of  all  that  thou  to  me  hast  been  ; 

My  needle  ! 

Thy  homely  use  I  need  not  praise  ; — 
Thy  aid  in  many  thrifty  ways, 
To  housewife's  care  for  wintry  days  ; 

My  needle  ! 

Nor  how  when  shivering  want  drew  near, 
And  Pity  lent  a  listening  ear  ; 
Thy  ready  aid  was  ever  here  ; 

My  needle  1 
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Welcome  at  social  converse  free, 
When  busiest  thou  couldst  silent  be, 
And  oft  our  tongues  outrivaled  thee  ; 

My  needle  ! 

A  higher  office  thou  may'st  claim, 
When  as  a  gentle  friend  thou  came 
To  aid  my  best,  my  thoughtful  frame  ; 

My  needle  ! 

For  though  I  own  thou  lent  thy  aid 
To  phantoms  in  bright  hues  arrayed, 
We  did  not  mourn  to  see  them  fade  ; 

My  needle  ! 

But  when  stern  discipline  had  brought 
These  air-built  castles  all  to  naught, 
Thou  proved  no  foe  to  solemn  thought ; 

My  needle  ! 

But  ah  !  thou  hast  a  rival  bold  ; 
Who  like  some  noisy  bustling  scold, 
Drives  out  from  home  the  young  and  old  ; 

My  needle ! 

The  loud  pretensions  she  has  made, 
In  flounce  and  furbelow  arrayed, 
Have  cast  thee  quite  into  the  shade 
My  needle  ! 

Farewell  to  quiet  musings  high  ; — 
To  soeial  chat  while  thee  we  ply  ; — 
We  cannot  part  without  a  sigh  ; 

My  needle ! 

I'm  growing  old!  I  fain  would  see, 
What  will  the  future  woman  be, 
When  she  no  longer  needeth  thee  ; 

My  needle  ! 
And  will  her  thoughts  take  wider  scope  ? 
Will  higher  spheres  of  duty  ope  ? 
We  may  not  know  ;  we  can  but  hope  ; 

My  needle  ! 

kiladelphia,  18'77.  S. 

occupations  for  Children. — The  habits 
ihildren  prove  that  occupation  is  a  neces- 
with  most  of  them.  They  love  to  be 
jr,  even  about  nothing,  still  more  to  be 
fully  employed.  With  some  children  it  is 
trongly  developed  necessity,  and  if  not 
led  to  good  account,  will  be  productive  of 
,  thus  verifying  the  old  adage  that  "  Idle- 
I  is  the  mother  of  mischief."  Children 
lid  be  encouraged,  or,  if  inherently  disin- 
ied  to  it,  to  be  disciplined  into  performing 
themselves  every  little  office  relative  to  the 
3t  which  they  are  capable  of  performing, 
y  should  also  keep  their  own  clothes  and 
ir,  possessions  in  neat  order,  and  fetch  for 
nselves  whatever  they  want ;  in  short,  they 
lid  learn  to  be  as  independent  of  others  as 
jiible,  fitting  them  alike  to  make  a  good 
of  prosperity,  and  to  meet  with  fortitude 
\  reverse  of  fortune  that  may  befall  them, 
now  of  no  rank,  however  exalted,  in  which 
1  a  system  would  not  prove  beneficial. 


HOW  TO  CURE  A  BAD  MEMORY. 

our  memory  is  bad,  perhaps;  but  I  can 
you  two  secrets  that  will  cure  the  worst 
nory.     One — to   read   a  subject  when 


strongly  interested.  The  other  is  to  not  only 
read,  but  think.  When  you  have  read  a 
paragraph,  or  a  page,  stop,  close  the  book, 
and  try  to  remember  the  ideas  on  that  page  ; 
and  not  only  recall  them  vaguely  in  your 
mind,  but  put  them  into  words  and  speak 
them  out.  Faithfully  follow  these  two  rults, 
and  you  have  the  golden  keys  of  knowledge. 
Besides  inattentive  reading,  there  are  other 
things  injurious  to  memory.  One  is  the 
habit  of  skimming  over  newspapers,  items  of 
news,  smart  remarks,  bits  of  information, 
political  reflections,  fashion  notes — all  in  a 
confused  jumble,  never  to  be  thought  of  again 
— thus  diligently  cultivating  a  habit  of  care- 
less reading  hard  to  break.  Another  is  the 
reading  of  trashy  novels.  Nothing  is  so  fatal 
to  reading  with  profit  as  the  habit  of  running 
through  story  after  story,  and  forgetting 
them  as  soon  as  read.  I  know  a  gray- haired 
woman — a  life- long  lover  of  books — who  sadly 
declares  that  her  mind  has  been  ruined  by 
such  reading. 

A  help  to  memory  is  repetition,  Nothicg 
is  so  certain  to  keep  your  French  fresh  and 
ready  for  use  as  to  have  always  on  hand  an 
interesting  story  in  that  language,  to  take  up 
for  ten  minutes  every  day.  In  that  case  you 
will  not  "  forget  your  French  "  with  the  ma- 
jority of  your  schoolmates. — St.  Nicholas. 


FOOD  FOR  THE  NERVES. 

The  mind,  as  it  is  called,  and  the  body  are 
one,  and  can  only  act  by  the  same  laws  ; 
whether  action  proceeds  from  the  nervous 
centres  and  is  invisible,  or  from  the  muscular 
system,  and  is  visible — it  is  the  action  pro- 
duced by  force  generated  within. 

The  German  Professor  Helmholfz  has 
lately  brought  the  calculations  of  the  force 
that  has  to  be  engendered  within  our  com- 
prehension, and  if  such  a  force  has  to  be 
maintained,  it  can  only  be  done  by  nourish- 
ment or  food.  Food  consists  not  only  of  or- 
ganic vegetable  and  animal  matter,  but  also 
of  air  and  water,  and  therefore  a  change  of 
air  is  often  invigorating  to  the  nervous  sys- 
tem. Our  ideas  of  the  mind's  work  are  still 
very  confused,  for  all  nervous  action  is  pro- 
duced by  exertion  or  waste  of  force.  Grief 
is  nervous  exertion  ;  joy  is  nervous  exertion  ; 
despondency  is  nervous  exertion ;  every 
thought  is  nervous  exertion,  and  all  this  ex- 
ertion wants  maintaining  and  feeding. 
Whenever  exhaustion  appears,  or  so  called 
nervous  disorders,  it  is  nothing  else  than  the 
consequence  of  the  want  of  nourishment. 
Grief  makes  a  greater  claim  on  the  nervous 
centres  than  joy,  and  it  is  exceedingly  wrong 
to  avoid  food  in  grief.  Despondency  is 
nothing,  but  the  result  of  incomplete  nutri- 
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tion  of  the  nerves,  which  give  way  under 
outward  pressure ;  it  is  only  necessary  to  be 
judicious  and  give  good  nourishment  to  des- 
ponding persons,  such  as  will  invigorate  and 
prove  of  tonic  value,  and  the  nervous  system 
will  return  to  its  natural  elasticity.  Despon- 
dency exhausts  the  nervous  system  greatly, 
for  all  thought  is  action,  and  desponding 
thought  wastes  more  force  than  joyous  thought. 
Nervous  diseases  are  the  consequence  of  con- 
tinued waste  of  nervous  action  and  incomplete 
nutrition,  and  require  judicious  dietetic  treat- 
ment. We  have,  at  the  outset  of  our  move- 
ment, always  maintained  that  all  nervous 
disorders  and  so-called  lunacy  can  be  greatly 
affected  by  diet,  and  we  maintain  this  now  ; 
healthy  and  judicious  food  moulds  the  char- 
acter and  nourishes  the  brain. — The  Moravian. 


,  ITEMS. 

Advices  from  Japan  to  the  27th  of  last  month 
state  "  interior  lines  of  railway  were  to  be  com- 
menced early  this  year.  There  was  a  great  famine 
in  Corea,  and  the  Japanese  government  had  been 
asked  for  assistance.  The  Japanese  Empress  was 
at  Kioto,  visiting  schools,  factories  and  public 
offices.  It  was  the  first  time  an  Empress  of  Japan 
had  taken  part  in  public  proceedings.  Among  the 
uassengers  by  the  steamship  Alaska  to  San  Fran- 
cisco was  an  American,  who  was  to  arrange  for  the 
introduction  of  American  sheep  into  Japan." 

The  terrible  severity  of  the  famine  in  the  East 
Indies  is  partly  told  in  the  official  estimate  that 
over  thirty-two  millions  of  dollars  will  be  needed 
for  the  relief  of  the  natives.  Information  has  been 
received  in  England  "  that  840,000  persons  are  al- 
ready employed  on  the  relief  works  in  Madras  and 
250,000  in  Bombay.  The  government  estimates  show 
that  the  famine  in  Bombay  will  gradually  increase, 
reaching  the  maximum  in  April,  when  a  million 
persons  will  require  relief,  after  which  it  will 
gradually  decrease. 


"  In  Madras  the  prospect  is  proportionately  wo 
The  districts  affected  in  Madras  cover  80,000  squ 
miles,  and  contain  a  population  of  18,000,000. 
Bombay  the  famine-stricken  territory  covers  54, 
square  miles,  and  have  a  population  of  8,000,( 
5,000,000  of  which  aie  in  districts  more  immedu 
affected." 

Before  this  issue  of  Friends'  Intelligencer  is  c 
tributed  a  bill  will  have  been  voted  upon  in  C< 
gress  providing  for  the  counting  of  the  electc 
vote  for  President  and  Vice  President  of  theUni 
States.  The  substance  of  the  bill  is  as  follow 
The  President  of  the  Senate  is  to  open  the  vo 
and  they  are  to  be  counted  by  tellers  appointed  fi 
each  House.  In  the  case  of  any  State  from  wh 
two  or  more  sets  of  returns  have  been  received 
both  Houses  concur  as  to  which  shall  be  conn 
or  that  neither  shall  be,  then  no  vote  from  t 
State  shall  be  compiled,  but  if  both  Houses  do 
concur,  then  the  decision  will  be  referred  tc 
Board  consisting  of  five  Senators,  five  Represen 
tives  and  five  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court.  J 
decisions  of  this  Board  are  to  be  reported  to  b 
Houses  ;  if  they  both  vote  to  reject  them  they 
not  binding.  In  other  cases  the  decisions  of 
Board  will  be  final. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Franklin  Instit 
lately  held,  the  following  resolution  was  adopt 

"  Whereas,  It  is  alleged  and  generally  belie':  I 
that  the  education  of  children  in  our  public  schc 
and  in  private  seminaries  does  not  dignify  laboi 
furnish  the  pupils  with  any  special  preparations 
mechanical  and  other  useful  arts  ;  and 

"  Whereas,  The  Franklin  Institute  of  the  Stat( 
Pennsylvania  was  founded  to  promote  and  enco 
age  manufactures  and  useful  arts  by  all  such  me 
ures  as  its  members  may  judge  expedient;  theref 

"  Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  seven  member 
this  Institute  be  appointed,  with  power  to  cor 
with  boards  of  education,  directors  and  teachers 
schools  and  with  others  interested  in  the  spe< 
training  of  youth  of  both  sexes  for  industrial  p 
suits,  reporting  to  this  Institute  the  results  of  si 
conferences  and  the  extent  of  the  alleged  defecl 
education,  with  such  remedial  measures  as 
committee  may  deem  practicable." 
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STOCK  MARKET. 
Reported  by  Howard  W.  Lippincott, 
Stock  Broker,  201  Walnut  place 

Gold  106!4@107 

U.S.  6s  81c  114  @114% 

U  S.  5—208  c  '65  n  110^@110% 

U.  S.  5-209  r  '65  n  H0%@]10% 

U  S.  5— 20s  '67  r  113%®  11 3% 

U.  S.  5s  '81  c  112  @U2% 

U.  S.  5-20s  '65  C  109U®110% 

U  S  5— 20s  '05  r  109>4® 

U.  S.  6i  currency  122%®123 

State  6s  2<1  Series  102%@103 

State  6s  3d  series  H3>£@ 

City  6s  new  112  @11Z% 

Philadelphia  and  Erie  6s  103^® 

Philadelphia  and  Erie  7s       97  "@ 

Reading  R  R  new  con  7s       55   @  61 

Reading  Railroad, con.  m.7s  9\}4@  92 
Cam  A  Amb  R  R  m  6s  't«9  c...l  10  @ 

Pennsylvania  Railroad          47%'$  48% 

Reading  Radroad   1&A©  18% 

Philadelphia  and  Erie  R.R  13*|@  13% 
Northern  Central  Railroad..  26^<&  27 
Little  Schuylkill  Railroad...  43  ®  43% 

Minehill  Railroad   4«3^®149 

United  Railroads  of  N\  J. ...140  @140^ 

Empire  Transportation         49  @ 

Central  Transportation         38   @  39 

Farmers'  and  Mech.  Bank. ..132  @ 
Jns.  Co.  of  N.  America   32>£@  33 
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PRODUCE  MARKET— WHOLESALE 
Reported  by  J.  H.  Roberts  &  Bros., 

Commission  Merchants,  248  No. 

Delaware  avenue. 
Subject  to  Market  fluctuations. 
Butter — Extras  are  the  only 
grades  that  are  enquired  for. 

Best  Pa.  &  West'u  rolls..     24@  2E 
"     "           "     prints     30®  3£ 
Eggs— Fresh,  per  doz   34®  3£ 

Western,  extra   33®  34 

Poultry— Chickens,  dry- 
picked  an<-  fat,  per  lb. 

Turkeys,  per  lb  

Ducks,  '•'   

Lard,  prime,  "   

Live  Calves,  prime  milch... 

Prime  Sheep,  "   

Live  Cattle,  "   

Potatoes,  white,  per  bbl  

Sweet,  Jersey,  "   

Apples,  choice,  "   

Onions,  "   

Cranberries,  per  crate   2  75@  3  25 

Wheat,  Pa  &  Del.,  per  bu....  1  45®  1  55 
Corn,  white,  new,      «•     ....     55®  59 

Yellow,  "     ....     55%  57 

Oats,  «     ....     37@  44 

Hay,  Timothy,  per  ton  18  00@20  00 

Salt  Hay,  "    8  00@  9  00 

Straw,  rye,  «   14  00@16  00 


15 
14 

10®  14 
10®  11% 


V4® 


6 

3  50®  4  25 
3  50®  4  00 
2  00®  2  25 
"  25®  4  00 


On  the  20th  inst.,  the  ice  in  the  f 
quehanna,  at  Perry  ville,  and  from  j 
point  to  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  was  fi 
10  to  15  inches  thick. 

Major  Comstock,  who  was  detaile. 
inspect  the  Eads  improvement  at 
South  Pass  of  the  Mississippi,  has 
ported  to  the  Secretary  of"  War. 
states  that  a  channel  20  feet  Li  de 
and  200  feet  wide  has  been  construe 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Pass.  It  is 
pected  that  the  Attorney-General 
decide  that  Eads  and  his  associates 
entitled  to  $500,000,  under  the  act 
Congress,  for  making  the  impr< 
ments  referred  to. 

The  chief  officer  of  the  United  Stj 
Signal  Service,  reported  on  the  nigh 
the  21st,  "'I  hat  the  Mississippi  ri 
had  risen  23  inches  at  Cairo,  3  fe< 
inches  at  Memphis,  17  inches  at  Vic 
burgh  and  3  inches  at  New  Orles 
but  was  stationary  from  St.  Paul  to 
Louis.  The  Cumberland  river  1 
risen  17  inches  at  Nashville  The  M 
ongahela  river  was  falling  after  hav 
risen  7  feet  2  .inches  at  Brownsvi 
The  Ohio  river  ha<1  risen  4  feet  10  in 
es  at  Pittsburg,  and  8  inches  at  Lo 
ville  and  fallen  15  inches  at  Cincinna 
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"take  fast  hold  op  instruction;  let  her  not  go;  keep  her;  for  she  is  thy  life. 
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A  TREATISE  ON  CHURCH  DISCIPLINE. 

fcen  principally  from  the  writings  of  Robert  Barclay, 
William  Penn  and  Isaac  Pennington. 

BY  JOB  SCOTT. 
(Concluded  from  page  772). 

In  the  first  pan  of  his  Works  (page  430), 
;  queries  thus  :  "  Did  not  he,  who  had  all 
>wer  given  him,  give  power  to  his  apostles 
s|id  ministers  to  preach  his  everlasting  gospel 
the  world ;  to  gather  his  sheep  out  of  the 
Hd,  and  to  watch  over  them,  oversee  them, 
prove,  exhort,  admonish  and  build  up  in 
e  holy  faith ;  and  cut  off  and  cast  out  that 
Ibich  was  unholy,  and  would  dispute  against, 
it  not  submit  unto,  the  spirit,  life  and 
J  )wer  of  Truth  ?  Query  4th  :  Did  not  Christ 
ve  them  gifts  also  answerable,  spirits  of  dis- 
^rning,  that  they  might  be  eyes  to  the  body  ? 
or  though  the  Lord  hath  given  every  one 
l  eye  and  an  ear  as  to  themselves,  yet  every. 
■  le  is  not  made  by  the  Lord  an  eye  or  ear 
"  Qto  the  body  ;  but  this  is  appointed  for  and 
ven  to  those  whom  the  Lord  pleases,  who 
ith  ordered  all  things  wisely,  carefully  and 
nderly  for  the  good  of  all."  In  the  fifth 
lery  he  asks:  "Were  they  not  to  watch 
jainst,  testify  against,  and  in  the  power  and 
frthority  of  the  Lord  to  strike  at  all  that 
as  contrary,  and  would  endeavor  to  inter- 
ipt,  overturn  aud  destroy  their  work,  which 
as  of,  in  aud  from  the  Lord  ?  Query  6th : 
Whether  the  body  and  common  members 
"  the  churches  were  not  to  hearken  to  these 
he  that  knoweth  God  heareth  us,'  1  John 
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iv.  6),  to  obey  them  in  the  Lord,  to  submit  to 
their  ministry,  and  their  work  in  it,  in  the 
Lord ;  to  receive  the  word  of  Truth,  and 
holy  exhortations  and  admonitions  milked 
out  by  these  to  them  from  the  breast  of  life  t 
And  were  not  they,  that  did  hearken  and 
obey,  commended  ?  And  were  not  the  others, 
that  were  not  subject,  but  slighted  them  and 
their  ministry  and  authority,  testified  against 
as  disorderly  and  unruly  ?"  After  these  and  a 
few  more  queries,  he  proceeds  (page  431), 
saying:  "Now,  against  this  holy  order  and 
government  appointed  by  God,  there  may 
arise  in  some  hearts  some  such  objections  as 
these  following, — Objection  1st :  But  is  not 
this  a  turning  away  from  the  measure  of  light 
in  a  man's  own  vessel  to  another  man's, 
measure?  Answer:  Waiting  on  God  in 
His  ordinances  and  appointments,  and 
upon  the  ministry  which  He  hath  sev 
up,  the  measure  of  life  in  Him  teacheth  ; 
and  it  is  not  a  turning  from  the  mea- 
sure, but  a  subjecting  to  the  Lord  in  the 
measure  of  His  life,  so  to  teach  and  do.  The 
measure  of  His  life  taught  me  thus  to  do  at 
first,  and  teacheth  me  to  do  so  still ,  and  will 
teach  so  still  all  that  hearken  to  it."  In  the 
same  answer  he  adds  :  "If  life  speak  in  one 
vessel,  and  its  voice  be  not  heard  or  owned 
by  another  vessel,  the  pure  ear  (in  that  other 
vessel)  is  not  at  that  time  open,  but  there  is- 
somewhat  there  that  obstructs;  and  if  the 
pure  ear  of  the  sheep  be  not  open  to  hear  the 
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voice  of  the  Shepherd,  but  it  be  accounted 
strange,  it  is  much  if  the  other  ear  in  that 
vessel  be  not  opened  to  hear  the  voice  of  the 
stranger,  and  to  look  upon  it  as  the  voice  of 
:he  Shepherd  :  it  agreeing  with  that,  and  an- 
swering to  that  which  now  goeth  for  the  mea- 
sure of  life  in  that  heart.  '  He  that  hath  an 
ear,  let  him  hear ; '  for  it  is  easy  being  taken 
in  this  snare,  and  the  danger  thereof  is  very 
great." 

Page  432 :  "  The  measure  of  life  in  the 
■vessel  teacheth  to  subject  to  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  and  His  life  in  others,  which  the  mea- 
sure of  life  in  any  never  refuseth,  but  still 
knoweth — when  awake  and  living  in  the  ves- 
sel— its  own,  and  hath,  at  least,  a  secret  sense 
•of  it,  and  unity  with  it :  but  that  which  pre- 
tends to  set  up  the  measure  of  life  as  a 
teacher  otherwise  than  God  hath  appointed, 
and  in  opposition  to  the  teaching  and  ministry 
which  He  hath  appointed  and  to  His  gift  in 
those  vessels,  which  is  as  well  for  the  build- 
ing up  and  perfecting  of  the  body  as  for  the 
gathering  ;  that  is  another  thing  in  that  ves- 
sel that  doth  so  than  the  measure  of  life,  an- 
other spirit,  another  nature,  another  ear  than 
that  that  first  heard.  And  though  it  seems  to 
cry  up  the  sufficiency  of  the  measure  of  life, 
and  to  plead  for  that  (and  perhaps  the  crea- 
ture thinks  it  really  so),  yet  that  is  not  the 
intent  of  the  spirit  in  the  vessel ;  but  to  cry 
up  itself,  and  to  make  its  voice  go  for  the 
voice  of  the  measure  of  life  ;  and  so  such  err 
from  the  faith,  the  truth,  the  spirit,  the  mea- 
sure of  life,  and  are  in  the  nature,  spirit  and 
measure  of  another  thing,  which  is  indeed 
death,  though  they  see  it  not,  but  look  upon 
themselves  as  gloriously  living  and  abiding 
in  the  pure  doctrine  and  principle  above 
others."  In  this  page,  speaking  of  the  apos- 
tles and  their  service  toward  others,  he  asks  : 
"  Had  they  not  power  over  them  in  the  Lord  ? 
Were  they  not  to  teach  them,  to  instruct  them, 
to  build  them  up  in  the  holy  faith,  and  also 
to  watch  against  wolves  and  devouring  spirits, 
which  would  strive  to  enter  the  flock  in 
sheep's  clothing  and,  as  preachers  ot  right 
pousness,  to  make  a  prey  of  the  innocent  iife 
in  the  upright-hearted,  if  possible." 
m  In  page  435  he  says  :  "  That  which  is 
lifted  up  and  conceited,  ready  to  justify  its 
own  way  and  condemn  even  the  whole  body, 
is  neither  fit  to  be  taught  by  the  Lord,  nor 
u*oth  the  Lord  delight,  but  rather  disdain  to 
leach  it.  And  so,  not  being  taught  by  Him, 
it  must  needs  be  liable  to  err,  yea,  to  heaiken 
to  that  spirit  whose  voice  is  more  pleasing 
and  suitable  to  the  erring  mind  than  the 
Lord's  voice  is."  He  goes  on,  saying  :  "A 
third  great  help  which,  in  the  tender  mercy 
of  the  Lord,  I  have  had  experience  of,  is 
sobriety  of  judgment :  not  to  value  or  set  up 
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mine  own  judgment,  or  that  which  I  accoi 
the  judgment  of  life  in  me,  above  the  jut 
ment  of  others,  or  that  which  is  indeed  life, 
others.  For  the  Lord  bath  appeared  to  oih^ 
as  well  as  to  me:  yea,  there  are  others  n 
are  in  the  growth  of  His  truth,  and  in  ij 
purity  and  dominion  of  His  life,  far  beyc 
me.  Now  for  me  to  set  up  or  hold  fort) 
sense  or  judgment  of  a  thing  in  opposition 
them,  this  is  out  of  the  sobriety  which  is 
the  Truth.  Therefore,  in  such  cases  I  am 
retire  and  fear  before  -the  Lord,  and  w 
upon  Him  for  a  clear  discerning  and  sensctj 
His  truth,  in  the  unity  and  demonstratior 
His  spirit,  with  others  who  are  of  Him  s 
see  in  Him.  And  this  will  prevent  the  re 
which  the  wants  of  this  sobriety  may  oc 
sion."    Thus  far  Isaac  Pennington. 

Now,  though  I  have  thus  enlarged  m 
quotations  from  several  worthies,  I  am 
easy  to  omit  some  very  pertinent  observatiC 
of  John  Griffith,  in  his  Brief  Remarks  u\  \ 
Sundry  Important  Subjects.    Page  59*,  e[e 
upon  the  subject  of  ministering  merely  fri .. 
"  strong  desires  to  do  good,  and  much  beai 
ful  gospel  doctrine  opening  without  the  i  j 
and  real  gift  in  this  so  lawful  an  underfc 
ing,"  he  proceeds  thus :  "  But  there  is  gr< 
cause  to  believe  some  have  launched  out  uL^ 
this  foundation  only  in  the  beginning  of  til 
public  appearances,  whereby  they  have  ih\ 
sorrowful  manner  brought  darkness  on  th«i 
selves  and  sometimes  on  others ;  hav 
proved  only  ministers  of  the  letter,  though  j 
haps  pretending  to  have  the  impulses  of 
spirit.    These  have  been  instruments  of  mi 
anxiety  and  distress  to  the  true  Church,  i 
can  savor  nothing  with  delight  but  that  wb 
comes  from  the  power  of  the  Lord  of  life, 
may  be  difficult  to  bring  true  judgment  o 
such  in  the  present  low  state  of  things 
pecially  when  there  has  been  a  fair  ouU 
and  nothing  to  blame  in  their  morals, 
ic  sometimes  hath  fallen  out  that  there 
been  something  permitted  to  manifest  the 
soundness  of  such,  and  thereby  to  relieve 
painful  svfferers  under  the  blasting  wind 
such  ministry.    Inconsiderate,  weak  persi 
have  intruded  themselves  into   this  gr 
work,  who,  not  duly  waiting  for  judgmen 
try  the  spirits,  and  what  presents  to  t] 
minds,  have  been  beguiled  by  transformati 
to  go  out  in  a  false  heat;  and  for  want  of. L 
holy  dread  and  fear  upon  their  hearts,  |  i 
have  caught  hold  of  the  gospel  liberty  ag  ^ 
restored  (which  must  be  preserved  open 
the  Holy  Spirit  be  quenched),  namely,  t 
all  who  are  called  to  the  work  of  the  mi 
try,  whether  male  or  female,  may  prophes} 
preach  one  by  one,  that  all  may  be  edi 


*Page  74>  American  edition,  A.  D.  1780. 
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or.  xiv.  31).    It  has  been  a  painful  suffer- 
jase  to  living  members  of  some  places, 
i  they  have  seen  that  both  the  matter  and 
ler  of  some  could  have  no  other  tendency 
to  expose  themselves  and  burthen  the  reli- 
i  society,  who  suffered  such  to  assume  an 
}  for  which  they  were  no  way  qualified, 
ainly  the  Church  hath  power  to  order 
regulate  her  own  members  ;  and,  doubt- 
she  may  wholly  refuse  and  reject  a  min- 
whicb,  upon  trial,  she  has  no  unity  with  ; 
even  substantial  members,  in  their  private 
city,  who  have  stood  their  ground  well 
have  large  experience  of  the  Lord's  deal- 
,  whether  ministers  or  others,  ought  in 
>n  and  the  nature  of  things  to  have  great 
ht  with  such  who  have  not  yet  made  full 
fof  their  ministry,  nor  given  satisfaction 
leir  friends  in  general  as  well  as  to  them- 
3s,  and  perhaps  a  few  others  of  little 
;ment.    Neither  ought  any  to  go  abroad 
ixercise  their  ministry  until  they  know 
e  is  a  general  satisfaction  at  home  there- 
, — not  even  to  adjacent  meetings.  Some 
have  been  very  positive  and  resolute, 
I  to  be  convinced  of  their  mistakes,  and 
orious  upon  those  of  deeper  experience ; 
too  much  like  that  sign  of  great  depravity 
brth  in  Isaiah  iii.  5  :  '  The  child  shall  be- 
3  himself  proudly  against  the  ancient, 
the  base  against  the  honorable/ 
Great  order  and  decency  are  to  be  pre- 
ed  in  the  Church  of  God,  especially 
ng  the  leading  members,  as  waymarks  to 
The  reason  and  nature  of  the  thing  de- 
tds  a  proper  regard  and  deference  to  age, 
B,  growth  and  experience,  which  will  be 
ays  strictly  observed  aad  paid  by  those  of 
it  spirits.    When  it  is  otherwise,  it  is  a 
i  token  of  a  false  birth  and  that  pernicious 
is  not  slain.    Where  that  predominates, 
innot  fail  of  mixing  with  their  religious 
rices.    That  hearers  have  a  right  to  judge, 
ears  from  1  Cor.  xiv.  29  :   1  Let  the  pro- 
ts  speak  two  or  three,  and  let  the  other 
»e.'    Therefore  it  is  very  presuming  for 
to  take  upon  them  the  sole  right  of  speak- 
and  judging  too,  or  to  impose  that  upon 
auditory  or  church  which  they  are  not 
Bed  with,  nor  believe  to  proceed  from  the 
bt  spring:  for  the  word  preached  doth  not 
[lit  unless  it  be  mixed  with  faith  in  those 
It  hear  it.    I  know  no  way,"  says  he,  "  to 
Ide  the  force  and  weight  of  what  is  above 
erved,  unless  it  be  supposed  the  auditory 
general  are  so  void  of  spiritual  understand- 
;  as  not  to  be  capable  of  judging,  which 
uld  discover  great  uncharitableness  and 
'or  too  much  of  arrogance.    I  am  fully 
•suaded  that  if  ministry  doth  not  reach  the 
vine  witness  in  the  hearts  of  the  hearers, 
1  cause  them  to  assent  thereunto  in  some 


measure,  it  will  never  profit  them.  The  right 
ministers  have  a  witness  to  the  truth  of  their 
ministry  in  the  minds  even  of  the  rebellious ; 
how  much  more  so,  then,  in  the  minds  of  the 
honest-  hearted  ?  The  danger  which  there  is 
reason  to  apprehend  from  the  low,  languid, 
unskillful  state  of  many  in  our  Society  hath 
induced  me  (and  feeling  my  mind  in  a  degree 
warned  thereunto)  to  write  the  more  closely 
concerniDg  the  nature  and  pernicious  conee- 
quences  of  a  false  ministry  ;  being  fully  per- 
suaded that  the  more  formal  and  superficial 
we,  as  a  people,  become,  the  more  abundant 
danger  there  is  of  such  a  ministry  rising,  and 
finding  encouragement  to  grow  and  prevail, — 
for  the  lifeless,  formal  professors  had  rather 
have  almost  any  kind  of  ministry  than  all 
silence.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  a  right 
ministry  cannot  have  a  free  course,  nor  be 
exalted,  where  there  is  nothing  but  worldly 
spirits,  clothed  with  a  form  of  religion.  But 
true  ministers  must  be  like  the  holy  prophet 
Ezekiel :  '  And  I  will  make  thy  tongue  cleave 
to  the  roof  of  thy  mouth,  that  thou  shalt  be 
dumb,  and  shalt  not  be  to  them  a  reprover, 
for  they  are  a  rebellious  house.'  (Ezekiel  iii. 
26).  'And  the  prudent  shall  keep  silence  in  < 
that  time/  (Amos  v.  13). 

"Having  made  some  remarks  upon  the 
false,  as  well  as  the  forward  and  unskillful 
ministry ,  which,  though  plain  and  close,  I 
hope  will  administer  no  hurt  or  discourage- 
ment to  any  truly  concerned  in  this  important 
work  ;  they  may,  if  duly  observed,  be  lessons 
of  caution  and  instruction  to  those  for  whom 
they  are  intended  and,  I  hope,  also  a  strength 
to  the  painfully  exercised  under  the  causes 
of  uneasiness  given  by  unskillful  intruders 
into  the  work,  whether  through  weakness  or 
willfulness,  that  they  may  not  be  slack  in 
their  endeavors  to  regulate  the  same  by  plain 
dealing,  yet  with  true  judgment,  love  and 
tenderness,  all  justly  applied  where  they 
severally  belong.  Their  task  may  be  some- 
times heavy  and  discouraging,  as  it  is  hard  to 
turn  those  who  have  taken  a  wrong  course  and 
imagine  themselves  right,  when  it  is  really 
otherwise ;  for  those  have  been  observed  to 
be  the  most  positive  of  any  of  their  pretended 
sight  and  sense :  yet  let  the  weight  of  the 
sense  of  Truth,  which  is  strongest  of  all,  be 
laid  upon  them  from  time  to  time,  that  the 
Church  may  not  suffer  hurt  and  loss  by  the 
omission  of  its  sensible  members,  which  can- 
not fail  of  hindering  the  growth  of  such 
members  also  in  an  individual  capacity." 

Page  69,*  under  the  head  of  Discipline,  he  ' 
says :  "  None  have  a  right  to  apprehend  such 
a  sense  of  self-sufficiency  as  to  be  indepen- 
dent of  other  members."  A  little  after,  s»eak- 


*Page  86,  American  edition,  A.  D.  1780. 
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ing  of  the  Church,  he  says:  "  It  likewise  ap- 
pears that  every  member,  entered  as  such  by 
his  or  her  voluntary  consent,  is  strictly  bound 
to  keep  and  maintain  the  established  rules  of 
that  body,  the  breach  of  which  not  only 
renders  him  or  her  guilty  in  God's  sight,  but 
also  accountable  to  the  body.  It  also  be- 
hooves this  body,  immediately  upon  the  trans 
gres3ion  of  its  rules  and  orders,  to  exert  itself 
in  dealing  with  transgressors,  and  to  admin- 
ister sound  judgment  in  order  to  restore  them  ; 
or,  on  failure  of  success  in  that,  to  disown  or 
refuse  to  have  unity  with  such,  and  to  let  the 
world  know  they  are  not  of  their  body." 

Thus  much  from  these  worthies,  showing 
the  real  principles  of  our  Society  in  these 
things.  Now  if  the  Church  ought  to  disown 
such  as  persist  in  the  breach  of  its  established 
rules  and  good  orders,  and  if  to  impose  un- 
savory offerings,  contrary  to  the  advice  of 
the  brethren  and  the  proper  officers  and 
iudges  in  the  Church,  be  a  breach  of  good 
order,  then  none  need  hesitate  about  what 
the  Church  ought  to  do,  in  case  any  do  so  im- 
pose. 

There  is  one  passage  of  Scripture  rests  still 
on  my  mind  (Matt.  v.  23,  24)  :  "  If  thou 
bring  thy  gift  to  the  altar,  and  there  remem- 
berest  that  thy  brother  hath  aught  against 
thee,  leave  there  thy  gift  before  the  altar,  and 
go  thy  way ;  first  be  reconciled  to  thy  brother, 
aud  theu  come  and  offer  thy  gift."  Now,  if 
remembering  that  a  single  brother  hath  aught 
against  one  be  sufficient  in  the  opinion  of  our 
great  Lord  and  lawgiver  to  stop  an  offering 
how  much  more  so  the  united  voice  of  many 
brethren  ?  especially  those  elders  whose  office 
in  the  Church  authorizes  them,  under  Divine 
assistance,  to  order  and  judge  in  such  cases. 
And  how  will  any  answer  the  breach  of  this 
to  Him  who  was  pleased  to  pronounce  this 
solemn  prohibition :  "  Leave  there  thy  gift," 
etc. 

Thus  have  I  performed  what  lay  upon  my 
mind  ;  the  success  I  leave  with  Him  who 
knows  the  sincerity  of  my  intentions ;  and 
wishing  the  welfare  of  Jerusalem  and  pros 
perity  of  the  Church,  I  rest  a  friend  to  the 
honest  hearted  laborers  in  the  vineyard. 

Smithfield,  Twelfth  month  8tk,  1118. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 


to 


Joy  for  All. — Joy  is  for  all  men.  It 
does  not  depend  on  circumstances  or  condi- 
tion  ;  if  it  did,  it  could  only  be  for  the  few. 
It  is  not  the  fruit  of  good  luck  or  of  fortune, 
or  even  of  outward  success,  which  all  men 
cannot  have.  It  is  of  the  soul  or  the  soul's 
character;  it  ia  the  wealth  of  the  soul's  own 
being,  when  it  is  filled  with  the  spirit  of  Jesus, 
which  is  the  spirit  of  eternal  love. — Bushiell 

Faith,  without  works,  is  vain. 


"  OUR  FATHER." 

Amid  the  turmoil  and  unrest  of  relig  t 
agitation—the  strivings  to  indoctrinate 
world  with  traditional  ideas  and  creeds!5^ 
mulated  upon  testimonies  and  opinion 
men  who  but  imperfectly  understood  the'0  ^ 
mating  spirit  of  the  religion  of  Jesus — \ 
the  believing  heart  yearns  to  reconvert  r l.  j 
kind  to  the  simple  faith  embraced  inle 
thought  of  God  as  "  Our  Father."  C 
There  is  unutterable  joy  in  the  convic  fl, 
that  the  purest  and  best  human  fatherl  ^ 
expresses  but  faintly  the  unchangeable  1  jf 
the  infinite  patience  of  the  Divine  fat  J 
hood;  and  that  this  thought,  untramm61' 
by  sectarian  theology,  fulfills  the  craving  D^ 
the  human  soul,  without  regard  to  rac  aB' 
condition,  is  the  testimony  of  a  multituc  l\ 
witnesses  who  have,  in  all  the  vicissitudi  rrr 
life,  found  comfort  in  the  tender  relation 
it  implies. 

"  Li^e  as  a  father  pitieth  his  childre 
said  the  Psalmist,  and  he  spoke  from  exj 
ence  of  the  tender  mercy  of  God  and 
abounding  love  and  compassion  for 
repenting  transgressor.  Could  we 
clearly  realize  the  full  import  of  this 
guage,  we  might,  without  fear  or  reserve 
loving  and  dutiful  children,  lay  our  he 
open  to  His  inspection,  allow  His  pure  1 
to  regulate  our  conduct,  and  live  such  tr 
parent  lives  that  we  would  have  nothin 
conceal.  Confiding  in  His  pity  when  we 
in  trouble,  trusting  His  fatherly  love  ^ 
we  go  astray,  assured  of  His  compassion 
forgiveness  of  all  our  weaknesses  and  si 
comings.  Then,  indeed,  we  might  know 
rest  to  our  souls  which  gives  "  a  peace 
passeth  understanding/  This  is  no  vis 
ary  dream.  It  is  as  certain  and  real  as 
own  existence,  and  is  the  true  conditio! 
the  immortal  soul,  typified  by  the  hu 
relations  of  parent  and  child. 

The  world  is  not  wanting  in  expoundei 
the  Divine  Perfection — there  is  no  lac 
humanly  ordained  teachers  and  prop 
whose  duty  it  is  to  expatiate  upon  the  kn 
edge  of  God  and  the  necessity  of  obedii 
to  the  forms  of  faith  and  practice  laid  d 
by  "  the  fathers  "  in  sacred  canons  and 
mas  of  belief;  but  the  mind  of  the  ear 
seeker,  not  satisfied  to  accept  that  as  its  cj 
which  rests  only  on  tradition,  is  too  d 
bewildered  by  the  mists  and  myths  wli 
come  as  a  veil  between  the  soul  and  the 
of  its  desire.  What  we  most  need  is  a  g< 
back  to  the  simplicity  of  "the  truth  as 
in  Jesus."  It  is  summed  up  in  few  wo 
The  true  prophet  of  the  Divine  understo 
this,  and,  like  the  great  Pattern  whom 
follows,  opens  his  mouth  with  wisdom,  i 
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ing  the   message  to  the  condition  of 
to  whom  it  is   divinely  sent,  neither 
g  to  nor  taking  from,  fulfills  the  objects 
3  mission,  and,  speaking  for  God,  is 
ed  to  seal  conviction  of  Divine  appoint- 
3  the  hearts  of  those  who  listen  to  his 
5.  There  was  no  mistaking  the  language 
,than  when  he  declared  to  David,  "  Thou 
he  man  !"  nor  will  any,  in  these  latter 
,  who  are  awakened  to  any  measure  of 
fail  to  perceive  the  Lord's  true  proph- 
for  the  witness  for  truth  in  every  soul 
witness  to  the  Divine  truth  communi- 
by  the  messenger  through  whom  His 
3rly  will  is  made  known, 
t  none,  then,  disturb  or  distract  the  soul 
anything  that  leads  away  from  the  sim- 
ruth  contained  in  the  blessed  words, 
•  Father."  R. 

month,  1877. 

From  Dewey's  "  Two  Great  Commandments." 
ON  TRUTHFULNESS. 

making  the  truth  in  love,  I  suppose,  is  the 
way  in  which  it  can  be  rightly  spoken, 
said  that  truth  sometimes  breaks  out 
anger.  It  may,  but  anger  is  apt  to  con- 
:he  mind,  while  good  temper  calms  and 
3  it.  Truth  may  dart  from  the  cloud  and 
i  of  wrath,  but  that  fierce  blaze  scorches 
e  it  falls ;  it  does  the  office  of  fire  and 
f  light,  and  what  we  seek  in  truth  is  the 
light  of  life.  Truth,  the  guide  of  men, 
en  compared  to  the  pole-star  ;  but  that 
is  known  to  men  not  by  its  piercing 
dor,  but  by  a  softened  haze  around  it. 
comparison  is  perilous,  but  I  will  venture 
y  that  truth,  when  shining  with  its  purest 
s,  is  invested  with  the  soft,  not  dark  nor 
3,  but  with  the  soft  and  transparent  veil 
ye. 

lave  sometimes  thought,  although  there 
Dther  virtues  to  be  cultivated,  that  it 
d  be  well  for  a  man  to  make  it,  for  a 
?,  his  chief  moral  discipline  to  walk  all 
lay  long  and  all  the  month  through  with 
one  predominant  thought  in  his  heart — 
w  let  me,  wherever  I  go  and  whatever  I 
sailed  to  converse  upon,  speak  the  exact 
i,  no  faltering,  no  wavering  any  more ; 
itraight  line  is  stretched  before  me,  and 
noughts  shall  cling  to  it,  even  as  the 
ner  holds  on  to  the  line  that  is  stretched 

the  ship  to  the  shore  to  stay  him  amid 
faves.  My  reserves  I  may  have — delicacy, 
9sty  imposes  them,  and  the  rights  of  my 

mind  justify  them ;  but  so  far  as  I  do 
;k  I  will  say  precisely  what  I  think  ;  my 
ue,  without  wavering,  shall  answer  to 
:hought ;  it  shall  not  be  an  instrument  of 
ption  in  my  mouth  in  this  threshold  of 
soul ;  it  shall  not  be  there  like  a  cheat- 
sorter  to  lie  for  the  master  within  :  truth 


shall  enshrine  my  heart,  and  my  utterance 
shall  be  its  unfaltering  oracle ;  truth  is  not 
mine  to  bandy  about  at  my  pleasure,  but  it 
is  an  immortal  law  to  bind  me  forever,  and  I 
will  no  more  think  it  possible  to  swerve  than 
the  prophet  as  he  stands  by  the  very  altar  of 
revelation."  So  said  St.  Paul,  resolute  in 
that  as  Luther  was  before  the  German  Diet, 
"  We  can  say  nothing  against  the  truth,  but 
for  the  truth."  And  so  should  every  man 
say,  whether  he  speaks  from  the  pulpit,  from 
the  bar  or  from  the  bench,  by  the  fireside  or 
by  the  wayside,  at  home  or  abroad,  in  the 
social  throng  or  the  throng  of  the  exchange. 
How  would  this  simple  purpose  dignify  every 
situation,  every  interview,  and  even  the 
otherwise  humblest  talk  !  For  we  entirely 
mistake  if  we  suppose  that  because  we  are 
occupied  with  little  things  we  must  be  gov- 
erned by  little  principles.  We  lose  the  very 
grandeur  of  life  and  are  blind  to  the  very 
truth  of  things  if  we  do  so.  No  ;  principles 
high  as  heaven  bear  down  upon  every  mo- 
ment, and  the  eyes  of  infinite  rectitude,  like 
the  all-encompassing  dome  of  stars,  look — 
look  down  upon  every  action  and  upon  every 
thought. 

In  that  awful  presence  what  can  live  and 
hold  up  its  head  but  truth — truth,  constant 
and  unwavering?  You  may  tell  me  that  it 
is  difficult;  and  I  admit  it.  It  is  the  highest 
and  the  most  instantly  pressing  trial  of  vir- 
tue. The  temptations  to  sensuality  come 
comparatively  but  seldom,  and  when  they 
prevail  they  bring  dishonor  with  them.  But 
the  world  is  full,  I  am  afraid  we  must  say,  of 
respectable  lying.  It  mingles  with  business, 
it  mingles  with  politics,  it  spreads  itself  all 
over  the  face  of  society ;  in  evasions  that  de- 
ceive, and  innuendoes  that  mislead,  and 
civilities  that  are  heartless  and  smiles  that 
are  false,  and  words  that  do  not  mean  what 
they  say — idle  compliments  and  silly  flat- 
teries, the  only  resources  of  brainless  young 
men,  and  the  only  satisfactions  of  equally 
brainless  young  women,  sophistries  unceasing 
as  the  hours,  shadings  of  speech  not  designed 
to  present  the  truth,  but  to  please — forever 
to  please.  Oh !  the  soul  of  a  man  that  is  as 
a  rattle-box,  hollow,  hollow  with  nothing  in 
it  but  fictions  and  sophistries  ;  or,  like  a  dice- 
box,  with  nothing  but  false  dice  in  it.  Is  it 
a  thing  unheard  of  ?  Is  it  altogether  rare  ? 
But  I  will  tell  you  what  is  rare— a  man  or  a 
woman  who  always  speaks  the  true,  true 
thought,  that  is  a  wonder  in  society.  You 
know  that  it  is.  I  will  find  you  a  thousand 
orthodox  Christians  and  a  hundred  liberal 
ones,  and  fifty  philanthropists,  and  ten  times 
as  many  zealots,  for  one  man  that  always 
speaks  his  true,  true  thought. 

"  What !"  you  may  say,  "  is  Christianity 
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"Was  it  not  beauti- 
to  say  no.    And  ob- 


to  come  here  ?  We  thought  it  was  confined 
to  churches,  and  altars,  and  closets,  and 
such  like  places."  Yes,  sirs,  I  answer,  it  is 
to  come  here.  It  is  to  come  where  men  live 
and  breathe  and  talk,  and  act  their  daily  and 
hourly  part  in  society. 

"  Well  "  you  may  say,  "  it  is  all  in  vain  to 
speak  of  it.  The  thing  demanded  is  too  dif- 
ficult to  be  done."  Still,  I  grant  that  it  is 
difficult.  It  is  hard  to  say  to  your  neighbor 
just  what  you  think.  He  explains  to  you  how 
he  has  made  what  he  calls  a  good  bargain, 
and  you  do  not  approve  of  it ;  it  is  hard  to 
tell  him  so.  He  has  bought  a  house,  or  fur- 
niture, or  a  picture,  and  he  wants  you  to  ad- 
mire his  taste,  and  you  do  not ;  it  is  hard  to 
say  that.  He  has  cherished  children,  or  dear 
friends,  and  he  wants  your  good  opinion  of 
them  ;  it  is  hard  to  refuse  it.  He  wants  a 
recommendation  for  himself  to  some  place  or 
situation — he  wants  a  testimonial  to  qualities 
which  he  has  not ;  it  is  very  hard  to  say,  "  I 
cannot  give  it."  I  am  fully  sensible  of  the 
danger  of  swerving.  I  confess  for  myself 
that  I  like  to  agree  with  people.  I  do  not 
like  to  contradict  them;  it  is  very  disagreeable 
to  me.  When  one  says  of  a  lecture  or  ser- 
mon, poem  or  song, 
ful  ?"  I  do  not  want 

serve  that  I  do  not  say  a  man  is  bound  to 
speak  all  that  he  thinks.  He  may  be  silent ; 
he  may  make  no  answer.  Or  he  may,  I  con- 
ceive, often  come  to  that  point  with  his  neigh- 
bor where  he  will  say,  "Now,  I  do  not  wish 
to  speak  on  that  subject,  because  I  differ  with 
you  and  may  offend  you  ;"  but  if  be  is  urged 
and  compelled  to  go  on,  then  as  God's  law  of 
truth  is  upon  his  soul,  let  him  speak  what  he 
thinks — let  him  speak  it  if  he  die.  To  die  is 
comparatively  a  small  thing  ;  to  lie  is  to  kill 
the  soul. 

But  we  must  press  this  matter  to  a  closer 
statement,  and  to  a  more  exact  definition  of 
the  moral  law  with  regard  to  it.  Let  me 
premise  that  it  is  my  business  to  state  the 
law,  as  it  would  be  if  I  were  to  speak  of  the 
love  of  our  neighbor  or  forgiveness  of  injuries 
or  honesty  in  trade.  If  anyone  shall  think 
that  he  can  find  exceptions,  cases  in  which 
he  is  not  bound  to  love  his  neighbor  or  to 
forgive  him,  or  to  be  honest,  or  to  speak  the 
truth,  I  can  only  say  that  the  burthen  is  upon 
his  conscience ;  I  cannot  take  it  upon  mine. 

But  let  us  now  proceed  to  consider  what  is 
the  nature  and  obligation  of  this  virtue. 
What  is  ifc  to  speak  the  truth?  And  why  is 
a  man  bound  to  speak  it  ? 

First,  what  is  it  to  s,>eak  the  truth  ?  It  is 
to  say  nothing  with  the  intent  to  deceive. 
The  essence  of  the  thing  lies  in  the  intention. 
What  we  say  may  be  literally  true;  and  yet 
if  it  is  said  with  the  purpose  of  misleading 


another,  it  is  falsehood,  just  as  much  as 
thing  itself  were  false.  My  neighbor  cM 
see  my  thought.  I  propose,  I  profess  n{ 
I  speak,  to  show  it  to  him.  He  confide* 
my  doing  so ;  why  else  should  he  listeij 
me  ?  Words  are  the  medium  of  commua 
tion.  Now,  if  I  speak  to  him  a  word  yM 
whether  literally  true  or  false,  is  intend#? 
deceive  him,  I  as  truly  falsify  as  if  I  pa* 
upon  him  a  base  coin  instead  of  pure  9 
The  bond  which  he  has  taken  from  myf 
has  proved  fictitious,  valueless,  and  in 
than  valueless. 

I  need  not  dwell  upon  a  case  so  plainJ 
is  mere  inanity  of  mind  that  can  leadf 
such  palterer  with  words  to  say,  "  Did  I 
speak  exactly  what  was  true  ?"  And,  on 
other  hand,  it  is  an  equally  mistaken  scru 
that  leads  anyone  to  hesitate  about  the  nl 
ality  of  parables,  stories  and  fictions,  becpl 
that  in  these  there  is  no  intent  to  deceive.1 

But;  why  is  a  man  bound  to  speak  ' 
truth?  I  answer,  because  it  is  right.  1 
obligation,  though  it  may  be  enforced^ 
utility,  is  found  in  the  very  nature  on 
thing. 

Duties  may  be  divided  into  two  kindaP1 
lative  and  absolute.  There  are  actions  Wf 
are  made  right  or  wrong  by  circumstan#e 
such  as  labor,  charity,  hospitality.  S|F 
times  it  is  right  to  perform  such  actions,  f 
sometimes  not.    But  truth- telling  is  on! 
the  absolute  duties.    It  is  always  righf 
speak  truly.    If  there  are  any  circumstan 
which  may  make  it  seem  right  to  tell  a 
they  must  be  very  extraordinary,  too  ext 
ordinary  for  common  life — tremendous  en 
gencies  which  must  furnish,  if  they  can7tj 
own  special  vindication;  as  when  it  is 
lieved  that  a  city  may  be  saved  from  fl 
sieging  army  by  a  false  word  spoken  § 
guide  or  spy.    They  must  be  stronger  caai 
I  think,  than  are  ordinarily  put  to  jusl 
falsehood. 

The  cases  ordinarily  put  are  such  as  the 
A  robber,  with  intent  to  murder,  asks  m| 
way  which  a  traveller  has  taken.  May 
tell  him  a  falsehood  to  divert  him  fro 
purpose  ?    Or,  having  made  me  his  v 
he  swears  me  to  secrecy  as  the  price  of 
May  I  not  break  my  word  ?  Again, 
friend  is  sick ;  his  life  hangs  by  a  th 
His  child,  let  us  suppose,  has  died  in  a 
joining  room.    If  I  tell  him  of  his  losi 
opinion  is  that  it  will  be  fatal  to  him. 
I  not,  then,  morning  after  morning,  and 
after  hour,  tell  him  that  his  child  is  re 
ing?     Yet  again.     The  physician  hi 
patient  whose  chances  of  recovery,  he  th' 
depend  on  his  being  at  ease  and  undistu 
in  mind.  The  patient  asks  him  whether 
is  any  alarming  or  fatal  symptom  in  his 
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physician  believes  that  there  is.  May 
,nswer  and  say,  he  believes  not? 
Tow,  whatever  others  may  say  of  these 
js,  I  cannot  say  yes.    The  one  question 
)lved  is  simply  this  :  is  it  right  to  lie  to 
j  life  ?  or,  to  speak  more  exactly,  for  the 
nee  of  saving  life  ?    For  we  do  not  know 
ny  of  these  cases  that  life  would  be  sacri- 
cl  by  speaking  the  truth.    There  is  un- 
iainty  in  the  very  motive  we  plead ;  the 
y  certainty  is  the  blank  and  positive  false- 
d.    But  suppose  that  we  did  know.  The 
rtyr  knows  that  a  lie  would  save  him. 
uld  we  have  him  speak  it?    It  would  dis- 
wn  the  very  glory  of  the  world  to  say  so. 
ides,  where  would  this  argument  for  false- 
d  stop  ?     Life  is  at  hazard  in  courts  of 
ice,  and  it  may  be  thought  to  be  so  in 
rses  of  business.    A  dishonest  bankrupt 
y  say,  44  It  would  kill  my  wife  and  child- 
to  be  stripped  of  everything.  '  And  there 
those  to  whom  their  property  or  reputa- 
1  is  dearer  than  life.    Then  the  argument 
t  justifies  falsehood  comes  into  accounts, 
aes  into  trade,  comes  into  society,  comes 
rywhere.    And  is  there  not,  in  fact,  a 
mitted  laxity  in  the  world  with  regard  to 
th-teliing  that  must  have  sprung  from 
le  false  principle,  a  principle,  therefore, 
ich  is  doing  infinitely  greater  harm  than 
i  be  counterbalanced  by  any  good  that  is 
ned  by  it  in  certain  occasional  and  extra- 
linary  circumstances  ? 

To  be  continued. 


SERMONS, 
netimes  a  little  flawer  will  tell  us  more 
God's  good  wisdom  than  the  grandest  words 
it  ever  preacher  preached  or  organ  chords 
indered  within  the  temple's  sacred  door  ! 
lying  seed  wafted  on  busy  wind, 
>ird-nest  hiding  where  the  branches  lean, 
glimpse  of  sunlit  valley,  left  behind, 
th  sweet  homes  nestled  in  the  living  green, 
ne  friendly  voice  that  greets  us  on  the  road 
common  salutation  brief  and  kind, 
gentle  glance  by  stranger  eyes  bestowed, 
e  dear  face  of  a  child  with  tender  meaning  lined, 
onely  grave  where  violet  buds  have  blown — 
ese  are  the  presents  by  which  God  is  known. 
if  art/  Ainge  de  Vere,  in  The  Christian  Union. 


^SCRAPS*— 

iOM      UNPUBLISHED     LETTERS  . 

.  .  .  Our  meeting  was  not  as  large  as 
often  is,  but  it  was  crowned  with  a  precious 
lemnity.  We  have  felt  it  to  be  a  favor  that 
I  little  religious  gatherings  do  not  appear 
be  held  in  a  formil  manner,  but  there  is  an 
idence  of  life  and  interest  among  our  mem- 
rs  generally ;  I  would  not  say  of  deep 
iritual  travail,  but  of  reverence  for  best 
ings  and  a  kind,  loving  expression  of  friend- 
ip  after  meeting. 


Though  just  now  the  wheels  of  time  glide 
on  smoothly  with  us,  yet  I  trust  and  believe 
we  stand  ready  for  any  service  that  may  be 
required,  and  strive  not  to  neglect  the  lesser 
duties.  I  know  not  why  we  should  distrust  a 
feeling  of  content.  I  do  not  mean  self-satis- 
faction ;  but  there  are  times  when  it  seem* 
our  experience  to  rest  more  fully  in  the  lov- 
ing kindness  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  and 
more  unreservedly  to  trust  Him  for  all  that 
may  come  to  us  in  the  future. 
.  .  .  .  My  ideas  on  the  subject  of  look- 
ing to  be  rewarded  for  every  act  of  appre- 
hended duty  may  be  somewhat  peculiar,  but 
it  has  long  seemed  to  me  that  the  great  in- 
ducement to  labor  is,  <!  Do  this,  and  thy  soul 
shall  live,"  and  as  we  endeavor  to  do  our 
work  the  best  we  can,  we  keep  alive  the 
spiritual  part  in  us  which  connects  us  with 
Deity,  and  are  brought  into  closer  union 
with  Him  who  is  light  and  love  and  peace. 
I  cannot  imagine  our  Infinite  Father  has  any 
other  motive  in  dealing  with  us  than  our 
highest  good ;  and  as  we  yield  obedience  to 
His  requirings  we  are  brought  into  the  realU  • 
zation  of  it. 

A  little  more  than  three  months  ago,  we  • 
made  a  visit  to  our  friends,  A.  and  M.  Troth, 
Now  they  have  passed  on  almost  together,  It 
is  sad  to  think  of  their  comfortable  dwelling 
bereft  of  its  hospitable  and  interesting  in- 
mates, but  I  doubt  not  their  work  here  was 
finished,  and  they  have  been  received  into 
one  of  the  mansions  in  the  Father's  house. 
.    .    .    .    I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  be- 
always  talking  what  is  called  religion  in  ouc- 
social  interviews.    It  is  well  at  all  times  to  • 
have  our  minds  so  directed  to  the  one  thing 
needful,  that  we  omit  no  right  opportunity  tc 
strengthen  each  other  in  the  best  things,  but 
even  here  it  requires  that  our  words  be  sea- 
soned with  wisdom,  else  we  may  mar  rather 
than  aid  the  good  work. 
.    .    .    .    I  was  interested  in  your  account 
of  the  ministry  of  It  is  indeed  cheer- 
ing to  see  the  young  coming  forth  with  zeal 
and  freshness,  and  I  wish  such  could  be  left 
untramtneled  to  speak  what  is  manifested 
unto  them.    I  do  not  allude  to  counsel  ad- 
ministered by  judicious  elders,  but  I  fear  lest 
these  should  seek  the  favor  of  those  they  deem 
more  experienced,  and  compromise  their  own 
individuality  and  usefulness. 

Though  I  have  not  written  to  thee  for  a 
longer  time  than  usual,  I  believe  I  cau  say 
not  a  day  has  passed  without  its  bringing  to 
me  sweet  thoughts  of  thee,  for  there  is  a  closet 
in  my  heart  in  which  thou  hast  long  dwelt  to 
go  no  more  out,  and  thence  there  come  forth 
holy  memories,  sacred  associations  with  those 
who  no  more  tread  the  earth,  and  active,,  liv- 
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:ng  mementoes  of  the  life  that  now  is,  the 

laily  present.  Each  week  the  printed  sheet 
recalls  the  faithful  group  around  the  editorial 
table,  and  from  the  united  effort  goes  forth  a 
varied  cord  of  interest  and  knowledge,  in 
which  one  conversant  with  the  workers  can 

ften  detect  the  individual  fibre.  It  is  ever 
welcome,  ever  new,  and  in  one  respect,  at 
ieast,  I  believe  it  may  be  compared  to  the 
quality  of  mercy.  It  is  twice  blessed,  "  it 
blesseth  Him  that  gives  and  Him  that  takes." 
The  mental  e  ffort  required  in  its  compilation 

las  no  doubt  tended  to  brighten  your  facul- 
ties, aud  to  many  thousands  it  has  for  years 
brought  information,  instruction  and  pleasure, 

n  many  cases  culture  and  religious  help. 
I  throw  in  my  mite  of  encouragement  that 
you  may  continue  to  persevere  in  the  good 
work,  keeping  up  the  high  literary  tone  of 
;jur  paper,  that  it  may  still  be  an  educator 
"n  good  taste  as  well  as  in  right  morals  and 
religious   feeling.     Please  discontinue  the 

ublication  of  the  Circular  Meetings  in  Ab- 
Ington  Quarter.  The  last  Quarterly  Meeting 
acluded  to  dispense  with  them  for  the  pres- 
ent. Four  have  been  published  since  then, 
3  suppose  taken  from  the  Almanac. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  SECOND  MONTH  3,  1877. 

Boarding  Home  for  Girls.— The  atten 
tion  of  those  intent  on  using  the  wealth  that 
nas  fallen  to  their  share,  beneficently,  has 
been  from  time  to  time  turned  to  the  provi- 
sion of  suitable  homes  for  young  women  who 
*re  earning  a  living  by  their  own  labor  in 
T,he  city. 

A  good  work  is  thus  done  in  a  quiet  way, 
m  I  one  of  the  evils  of  insufficient  compensa- 
tion for  labor  is  ameliorated.  But,  at  best, 
these  homes  assist  only  a  small  proportion  of 
the  thousands  of  young  women  needing  such 
a  refuge. 

The  Clinton  Street  Home  seerns  to  be  one 
f  the  best  institutions  of  this  kind  in  Phila- 
delphia, aud  the  published  account  of  its 
resent  condition  is  very  interesting  and  very 
creditable  to  all  concerned  in  its  manage- 
ment.   This  house,  which  is  described  as  a 
marvel  of  neatness  and  comfort,  contains 
nearly  fifty  boarders,  with  accommodation 
>f  seven  more.    None  are  admitted  without 
bringing  satisfactory  evidence  of  respecta- 
bility, and  a  charge  of  three  dollars  a  week 
for  board,  lodging  and  washing  covers  the 


whole  running  expense  of  the  home,  ev  j 
leaving  a  small  balance  in  the  hands  of  t 
treasurer. 

We  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  U 
this  home,  which  has  now  been  in  existen 
for  five  years,  in  the  hope  that  other  bene^ 
lent  persons  may  find  it  in  their  hearts — stjfl] 
ing  the  good  success  of  this — to  establish  sii 
ilar  cheap  and  guarded  boarding  homes  i|h 
working  girls.     By  the  help  of  the  kin 
hearted  and  the  gifted,  social  enjoy mentgj 
a  high  order  might  be  placed  within  £- 
reach  of  such  a  household.    A  library 
useful  and  pleasing  literature  would  accum 
late  from  time  to  time,  if  those  who  find  the 
shelves  overstocked  with  periodicals  whi 
have  had  their  day  would  contribute  of  thi 
overplus. 

We  hope  this  matter  will  receive  the  atte 
tion  which  is  its  due,  and  that  helping  han 
will  more  and  more  be  held  out  to  those  wl 
stand  so  much  in  need  of  help. 


ft 


The  Fifth  Query. — A  correspondent 
calls  attention  to  the  5th  Query  of  our  Dis^ 
pline,  in  which  the  claims  of  the  poorer  merta 
bers  of  each  Monthly  Meeting  are  brcugluii 
into  view,  and  inquires  whether  the  full  iclflf 
port  of  this  query  is  sufficiently  consider^ 
and  carried  out. 

We  know  of  no  Monthly  Meeting  that  .ft 
a  body  is  deficient  in  inspecting  into  ar 
relieving  the  necessities  of  such  as  requi] 
aid,  or  in  the  offer  of  gratuitous  education  ig 
the  children  of  such;  the  answers  to  the  5mn 
Query  generally  coming  up  clear.    But,  |oi 
regard  to  the  assistance  that  might  be  rei 
dered  in  the  "  business  that  each  one  is  capi|f 
ble  of,"  there  is  no  doubt  much  deficienc 
Indeed,  it  is  sometimes  a  question  with  son 1 1 
who  are  thoughtful  on  this  whole  subjec 
whether  the  arrangements  which  have  bee 
made  in  each  Monthly  Meeting  for  carryir 
out  the  letter  of  the  requirements  cited  in  tn\ 
query  do  not  have  the  effect  of  lulling  oo 
individual  consciences  and  shifting  our  p 
sponsibilities  in  this  matter  to  the  shoulde) 
of  a  committee.    This  important  subject  ma 
some  day  claim  the  consideration  of  Frienc 
as  a  body.    At  present  we  know  of  no  mear 
to  remedy  the  deficiencies  to  which  our  frien 
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ides  but  to  stir  up  the  sense  of  responsi- 
ty  in  each  individual,  that  the  brother 
t  has  much  should  impart  to  him  that  has 
d,  not  alone  by  supplying  extreme  bodily 
its,  but  by  counsel  and  judicious  help  en- 
raging a  feeling  of  honest  independence, 
'here  seems  a  need  that  the  sense  of 
>6nsibility  for  the  right  use  of  the  means 
h  which  some  are  entrusted  beyond  what 
eedful  for  the  supply  of  their  own  wants 
uld  be  urged  more  frequently  than  it  is. 
ise  would  find  that  in  putting  themselves 
the  soul's  stead  of  their  less  fortunate 
thren  an  elevation  of  their  own  characters 
ild  be  experienced  which  could  never  be 
lined  by  the  purchase  of  ease  and  luxury 
he  gratification  of  elegant  tastes. 
The  best  source  of  liberal  deeds  is  wise 
lomy." 

'lorida,  its  Scenery,  Climate  and 
story,  by  Sidney  Lanier.  J.  B.  Lippin- 
!  &  Co.,  Phila.  Among  the  pleasant  and 
tonable  books  which  come  to  us  in  these 
wj  winter  days  we  give  place  to  Sidney 
lier's  "  Florida."  Besides  sketches  of  the 
nery,  Climate  and  History  of  the  flowery 
insula,  we  find  a  special  chapter  for  con- 
iptives  ;  and  our  author  claiming  to  class 
self  among  the  consumptives,  speaks  with 
ipathetic  feeling  on  the  subject, 
'hus  pleasantly  he  introduces  us  to  Flor- 
:  "  Wandering  here,  one  comes  to  think 
lore  than  a  fancy  that  the  land  has  caught 
grave  and  stately  courtesies  of  the  antique 
iniards,  and  reproduced  them  in  the  pro- 
ud reserves  of  its  forests,  in  the  smooth 

I glittering  suavities  of  its  lakes,  in  the 
re  curves  and  gracious  inclinations  of  its 
ers  and  sea  shores.  Here  one  has  an  instinct 
,t  it  is  one's  duty  to  repose  broad-faced 
vard,  like  fields  in  fall,  and  to  lie  fallow 
ier  suns  and  airs  that  shed  unspeakable 
tilizations  upon  body  and  spirit.  Here 
re  develops  itself  a  just  proportion  between 
letude  and  activity.  One  becomes  aware 
[a  possible  tranquility  that  is  larger  than 
rest  and  contains  it  as  the  greater  the  less. 
I  Here,  walking  under  trees  which  are  as 
verful  as  they  are  still,  amidst  vines  which 
ever  aspire  but  never  bustle,  by  large 
ters  that  bear  their  burdens  without  flip- 


pant noise,  one  finds  innumerable  strange  and 
instructive  contrasts  exhaling  from  one's  con- 
templations ;  one  glides  insensibly  out  of  the 
notion  that  these  multiform  beauties  are 
familiar  appearances  of  vegetable  growths 
and  of*  water  expanses ;  no,  it  is  Silence, 
which,  denied  access  to  man's  ear,  has  caught 
these  forms  and  set  forth  in  them  a  new  pas- 
sionate appeal  to  man's  eye  ;  it  is  mu^ic  in  a 
siesta;  it  is  Conflict,  dead,  and  reappearing 
as  Beauty ;  it  is  amiable  Mystery,  grown 
communicative  ;  it  is  Nature  with  her  finger 
on  her  lip ;  it  is  Tranquility,  suavely  waving 
aside  men's  excuses  for  chafferings  and  for 
wars ;  it  is  true  Trade  done  into  leafage — a 
multitudinous  leaf-typification  of  the  ideal 
quid  pro  quo,  shown  forth  in  the  lavish  good 
measure  of  that  interchange  by  which  leaves 
use  man's  breath  and  return  him  the  same  in 
better  condition  than  when  they  borrowed  it, 
so  paying  pnfitable  usuries  for  what  the 
lender  can  not  help  loaning." 

The  papers  which  constitute  the  appendix, 
treating  on  the  culture  of  oranges,  straw- 
berries, figs,  bananas  and  sugar-cane  have 
practical  value,  and  open  to  the  imagination 
a  wondrously  attractive  prospect  of  a  future 
Florida,  which  shall  be  a  garden  filled  with 
the  choice  fruits  of  the  earth,  as  well  as  a 
refuge  for  the  sick. 

The  testimony  of  the  accomplished  Geor- 
gian poet  has  certainly  more  value  for  the 
information  of  travelers  and  possible  settlers 
than  that  of  many  glancing  tourists  and  pin- 
ing invalids.  The  book  claims  to  be  a  com- 
plete hand-book  and  guide  to  the  country, 
and  furnishes  us  a  Gazetteer  of  Towns,  Rivers 
and  Counties. 

Correction.— On  page  775,  sixth  line  of 
second  "scrap,"  in  No.  49,  for  defence  read 
dependence. 

To  the  Editors  of  Friends1  Intelligencer  : 

I  see  in  your  paper  of  January  13th,  among 
the  items,  that  in  speaking  of  the  multiplica- 
tion of  Kindergartens  in  St.  Louis,  you  say 
that  it  cost  the  city  3,300  dollars  for  furniture 
and  the  materials  for  work ;  but  you  did  not 
say  what  the  report  carefully  declares,  that 
by  charging  each  child  whose  parents  were 
able  to  pay,  one  dollar  a  quarter  for  materials, 
this  whole  expense  was  covered.  I  wish  you 
would  supply  this  omission,  for  as  expense  has 
been  sometimes  urged  against  establishing 
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Kindergarten  culture,  it  is  important  not  to 
exaggerate  it.  E.  P.  Peabody. 

Cambridge,  Jan.  14,  187?. 


DIED. 

CONARD. — On  First  mo  24th,  1877,  Margaret 
Conard,  aged  68  years  ;  a  valued  member  of  Green 
St.  Monthly  Meeting,  Philadelphia. 

GOURLEY. — On  the  8th  of  First  mo,  1877,  in 
Horsham  township,  Montgomery  go.,  Pa.,  Orinda, 
daughter  of  Emmor  K.  and  Grace  H.  Gourley,  in 
the  39th  year  of  her  age. 

The  Christian  patience  and  resignation  of  this 
dear,  long-suffering  Friend  has  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion upon  all  those  who  were  privileged  to  sit  at 
her  bedside  and  enjoy  her  conversation.  She  was 
confined  to  her  bed  for  more  than  eighteen  years, 
and  during  all  that  time  was  a  constant  sufferer. 

She  was  in  her  20th  year  when  first  afflicted  by 
disease  of  the  epine,  which  continued  to  grow 
worse,  until  her  whole  system  was  entirely  pros- 
trated For  the  first  few  years  she  had  the  use  of 
her  hands,  and  was  able  to  while  away  many  of  the 
weary  hours  with  light  needle-work;  but  gradually 
her  strength  failed  her  and  she  became  entirely 
helpless. 

About  the  10th  year  of  her  illness  her  eyes  be- 
came affected,  and  she  was  obliged  to  have  her  room 
darkened;  and  so  sensitive  were  they  to  the  least 
ray  of  light  that  they  were  kept  tightly  bandaged, 
and  the  windows  closely  curtained. 

Eight  years  were  spent  in  this  helpless  condition 
and  in  this  dark  chamber,  much  of  the  time  suffer- 
ing very  acute  pain. 

But  she  bore  it  all  with  entire  patience  and  resig- 
nation, no  murmur  was  heard  to  escape  her  lips, 
and,  although  she  had  lost  all  hope  of  recovery, 
she  was  willing  to  wait  and  suffer  until  the  Lord's 
appointed  time  for  her  release. 

She  manifested  a  deep  interest  in  all  affairs  of  the 
family,  the  neighborhood  and  country,  and  greatly 
enjoyed  the  society  of  her  friends.  Always  cheer- 
ful and  pleasant,  seldom  alluding  to  her  sufferings, 
but  seeking  to  lead  the  conversation  to  themes  of 
interest  and  instruction  in  the  world  outside,  the 
enjoyment  of  which  was  so  wholly  deniei  her. 

Tender  and  willing  hands  were  ever  ready  to 
administer  every  comfort,  and  to  do  all  that  was 
possible  to  relieve  her  suffering;  her  dear  mother, 
now  aged  and  feeble,  being  tier  almost  constant 
attendant.  Her  death  makes  a  great  blank  in  the 
household,  and  her  many  friends  will  deeply  feel 
the  loss  of  one  so  universally  loved.  Yet  we  can- 
not regret  that  her  sufferings  are  at  last  over,  and 
she  has  received  the  Father's  welcome  to  the  home 
He  has  prepared  for  the  pure  and  undefiled  in  that 
unseen  world  beyond  the  tomb,  where  all  suffering 
is  unknown. 

JENKINS. — At  her  residence  in  Milton,  Ulster 
county,  N.  Y.,  12th  of  Twelfth  month,  1876,  Mary, 
wife  of  James  Jenkins,  in  the  68th  year  of  her  age  ; 
a  member  of  New  York  Monthly  Meeting.  A  long 
period  of  suffering,  borne  with  Christian  patience 
and  fortitude,  prepared  her  mind  to  meet  the  solemn 
change  with  confidence  and  hope,  often  assuring  her 
friends  that  all  would  be  well. 

SLIVf. — At  her  residence  in  Moorestown,  New  Jer- 
sey, on  the  22d  of  Third  month.  1876,  Miriam  Slim, 
in  the  88th  year  of  her  age  ;  a  member  of  Chester 
Monthly  Meeting. 

This  dear  friend  was  a  patient  sufferer  for  several 
years  before  her  death,  though  she  retained  her 


mental  faculties  bright  to  the  last.  She  remark* 
that  she  was  only  waiting  to  be  called  home.  SI 
was  careful  neither  by  word  or  action  to  wo  ir 
the  feelings  of  any. 

SHOTWELL.— At  the  residence  of  A.  Shotwei 
Lee  county,  Ala.,  on  the  11th  of  First  month,  187 
after  a  short  illness,  Catharine  A.  Shotwell,  a<jt 
about  78  years  ;  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friend 

One  of  her  strong  characteristics  was  to  sear< 
out  the  needy  and  distressed.  Indeed,  her  life  wi 
one  of  sympathy  for  suffering  of  every  kind.  Wht1 
necessary,  she  would  bestow  any  comfort  she  po 
sessed  for  their  relief,  and  if  that  was  insufficiei 
she  would  enlist  the  aid  of  others.  ! 

TAYLOR.— At  Mfc.  Pleasant,  South  Carolina, 
malarial  fever,  on  the  26th  of  Eighth  month,  187 
Henry  L.  Taylor;  aged  10  years;  and  on  the  27th 
same  month,  Caroline  R.  Taylor,  aged  4  years,  chili 
ren  of  Joseph  G.  and  Phebe  A.  Taylor;  members 
Westchester  Monthly  Meeting,  and  formerly  zee 
dents  of  Chester  county,  Pa. 

They  were  both  pleasant  children  ;  the  older  oi 
was  greatly  beloved  by  those  of  mature  years, 
well  as  by  his  youthful  companions,  having  a  ra 
gentleness  of  disposition  and  a  kind  feeling  for  tl 
suffering^and  needy,  not  unfrequently  asking  h 
mother,  when  they  gathered  around  their  dinn 
table,  if  she  could  not  spare  something  from  the 
dinner  for  one  of  their  very  poor  neighbors,  ai 
was  always  a  willing  bearer  of  such  bounties. 

The  capacity  of  sorrow  belongs  to  oi 
grandeur ;  and  the  loftiest  of  our  race  ai 
those  who  have  had  the  profoundest  grie 
because  they  have  had  the  profoundest  syc 
pathies. 

THE  NILE  —CAPRICES  OP  THE  GREAT  EGYP 
IAN  RIVER.  | 

The  Nile,  as  is  well  known,  annually  ove 
flows  its  banks,  and  deluges  a  considerafc 
part  of  Lower  Egypt,  such  overflowing  givir 
periodical  fertility  to  the  soil.  These  fl oo 
ings,  however,  are  by  no  means  uniform  : 
character.  Sometimes  the  floodings  are  larg 
sometimes  disappointingly  small.  Nor  c 
they  always  take  place  at  the  same  period 
the  year.  Occasionally  they  are  late  at 
tardy  in  their  rising  and  falling.  When  tl 
river  rises  well,  it  is  called  "a  good  Nile: 
when  insufficient  ia  volume,  it  is  called  " 
bad  Nile ;"  just  as  we  speak  of  a  good  ar 
bad  season.  These  caprices  in  the  rise  of  tl 
Nile  have  appeared  to  be  so  mysterious  th 
certain  astronomers  are  inclined  to  trace  son 
connection  between  them  and  the  absence  < 
return  of  solar  spots. 

But  on  this  theory  there  are  differences  I 
opinion.  While  one  astronomer  thinks  thl 
spots  in  the  sun  lead  to  a  heavy  rainfall 
others  think  just  the  reverse.  Obviously,  tl 
sun-spot  theory  is  somewhat  visionary.  Tl; 
rise  of  the  Nile  depends  somewhat  on  meteo; 
ological  conditions  near  the  sources  of  tl! 
river  in  Central  Africa,  of  which  we  posse 
but  imperfect  information.  A  correspondent 
the  2Yme*,  October  31,  who,  writing  from  Ale 
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andria,  gives  a  variety  of  curious  particulars 
regarding  the  Nile,  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  solar  spot  theory  is  untenable.  He 
says  that,  "  so  far  as  can  be  seen  in  Egypt, 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  periodicity  of 
high  Niles  agreeing  absolutely  with  the  ac- 
knowledged periodicity  of  sun-spot?,  and  the 
pause  or  causes  of  maximum  rainfalls  must 
be  sought  for  nearer  home."  A  bad  Nile  fol- 
j  lowed  by  the  heat  and  dessiccation  of  an  early 
1  summer,  such  as  occurred  in  1869,  is  product- 
ive of  that  terrible  result,  a  want  of  fresh 
I  water,  either  for  domestic  purposes  or  for  the 
t  lower  animals.     In  consequence  of  the  dry- 
ij  ness  of  the  ground  in  the  region  adjoining 
r!  Alexandria,  the  salt  water  of  the  sea  perco- 
!i  fates  inland,  and  gives  a  saline  quality  to  the 
„  Nile  and  water- works  for  a  distance  of  seven 
J  miles.     The  writer  whom  we  have  quoted, 
j  speaking  of  the  drought  of  1869,  says :  "At 
Rosetta  the  water  was  unfit  for  man  or  beast, 
the  cattle  died  from  it,  and  vegetation  lan- 
guished ;  people  gave  famine  prices  for  a 
goat's  skin  of  muddy  stinking  water  from 
such  ditches  in  the  country  as  the  sun  had 
not  evaporated.  There  were  just  the  elements 
tfor  a  plague  or  epidemic.   At  every  low  Nile 
Iperiod,  the  fresh  water  in  Alexandria  is  bad, 
imore  or  less ;  it  was  so  this  year ;  but  after 
a  very  low  Nile  it  is  very  bad,  and  may  be 
the  cause  of  an  epidemic  some  day."  The 
Romans,  by  means  of  gigantic  tanks,  of  which 
remains  are  visible   near  Alexandria,  did 
much  to  assuage  the  evil  effects  of  a  low 
Nile ;  but  in  the  present  day,  though  Egypt 
is  in  various  ways  advancing  in  a  knowledge 
lof  the  useful  arts,  we  cannot  expect  to  see 
lanything  like  a  revival  of  the  energy  demon- 
strated in  the  occupancy  by  the  Romans. 
The  miserably  backward  condition  in  almost 
every  country  that  had  the  misfortune  to  fall 
linto  the  hands  of  the  Turks  evokes  the  most 
painful  emotions.    The  ingenious  writer  just 
referred  to  sees  no  prospect  of  the  waters  of 
the  Nile  being  conserved  by  the  present  rulers 
of  the  country.  rt  Had  such  a  river,"  he  says, 
"and  such  a  Delta  existed  in  any  state  of 
Western  Europe  or  America,  the  thing  would 
hava  been  done  long  ago,  if  not  by  the  State, 
l  by  private  enterprise." 

Look  at  Holland.  Look  at  Lincolnshire, 
where,  by  private  enterprise,  750,000  acres  of 
salt  marsh,  and  swamps,  and  fens,  under  ex- 
1  actly  the  same  conditions  as  those  marshes  of 
the  Delta  of  Egypt  (save  wanting  the  rich 
Nile  mud  to  hasten  and  increase  the  value  of 
the  returns)  have  been  reclaimed,  and  where 
an  estate  which  sold  for  £7,000  before  the 
reclamation  works  were  commenced,  sold  for 
£57,000  after  they  were  completed,  and  the 
value  of  everything  was  increased  by  100  per 
cent.    The  problem  of  the  reclamation  of  the 


marshes  of  the  Delta  of  Egypt  is  precisely 
identical,  so  far  as  the  means  of  doing  it  are 
concerned,  to  that  of  the  English  fens;  the 
only  difference,  in  fact,  being  that  in  Lincoln  - 
shire the  object  is  to  keep  out  the  tides  when 
they  are  up,  and  open  the  sluices  when  they 
are  down,  in  order  to  let  out  any  rain-water 
in  case  of  heavy  rains,  when  there  is  too  much 
of  it ;  here  you  want  a  bank  and  sluices  tc 
keep  out  a  sea  which  has  scarcely  any  tides  at 
all,  and  the  sluices  to  let  out  into  the  sea  the 
Nile  water,  after  it  has  deposited  all  its  mud 
into  the  marsh.  To  reclaim  Lake  Mareotis- 
by  a  sea-bank  and  sluices  about  half  the  size 
of  those  used  in  Lincolnshire,  and  a  small 
canal  to  let  in  the  muddy  Nile  water,  or 
clean  out  and  extend  the  present  ones,  and 
reclaim  its  200,000  acres,  is  a  very  simple 
matter.  The  harbor  works  at  Alexandria 
will  soon  be  finished,  and  the  plant  and  staff 
would  be  at  liberty  for  the  sea-bank  and 
sluices — a  rare  opportunity  of  doing  it  cheap  - 
ly. With  the  experience  of  what  has  been 
done  in  the  Lincolnshire  fens  and  canals  in 
India,  paying  39.7  per  cent.,  36.6  and  22.72, 
per  cent,  of  revenue  on  capital,  no  one  need 
hesitate  to  discuss  a  thing  promising  such  safe 
results. —  Chambers'  Journal. 


From  the  New  York  Tribune. 
GEOGRAPHICAL  PROGRESS. 

Some  of  the  most  important  portions  of  the 
recent  addresses  given  by  Judge  Daly,  before 
the  American  Geographical  Society  : 

The  geographical  feature  of  the  past  year 
has  been  the  increased  interest  shown  in  the 
enlargement  of  geographical  knowledge,  not 
only  by  the  investigations  and  explorations 
which  have  taken  place  and  the  discoveries 
which  have  been  made,  but  by  the  establish 
ment  of  geographical  societies  in  Denmark. 
Spain  and  Portugal ;  by  a  large  increase  of 
members  in  the  leading  societies  of  England. 
France  and  Italy,  and  in  the  inauguration, 
by  the  King  of  Belgium,  of  an  international 
organization,  composed  of  prominent  geogra- 
phers, African  explorers  and  the  heads  of 
the  leading  geographical  societies  of  the 
world,  to  carry  on  the  work  of  exploring  and 
civilizing  the  interior  of  Africa  upon  a  syste- 
matic plan — a  movement  of  great  interest, 
and  which,  in  all  probability,  will  lead  to 
very  important  results. 

Archaeological  researches  have,  during  the 
past  year,  been  active  and  attended  with 
interesting  results.  E.  T.  Wood,  who  spent 
11  years  in  exploring  the  site  of  the  city  of 
Ephesus,  contending  with  marauding  bri- 
gands, and  working  in  pits  and  trenches  al- 
most constantly  under  water,  has,  during  the 
year,  published  the  account  of  his  labors. 
The  German  archie  )logists,  Drs.  Hirschfeld 
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Weil  and  Mr.  Botticher  have  been  engaged, 
during  the  year,  in  making  excavations  at 
Olympia,  in  Greece,  which,  beside  clearing 
the  ruins  of  the  temple  and  laying  bare  its 
marble  pavement,  have  led  to  the  discovery 
of  numerous  inscriptions,  sculptures  and 
other  objects  of  interest.  The  site  of  the 
celebrated  temple,  which  for  centuries  was  a 
dreary  waste,  has  now,  in  consequence  of  these 
discoveries,  become  a  resort  for  tourists. 
Mr.  L.  P.  di  Cesnola,  who  has  been  absent 
for  three  years  continuing  his  researches  in 
Cyprus,  ended  his  labors  last  autumn,  and  is 
now  upon  his  return  to  this  city.  He  has 
discovered  the  site  of  Kurium,  mentioned  by 
Strabo,  of  which  no  trace  existed  ;  identified 
the  great  temple  of  Apollo,  and  discovered 
the  treasure  chambers  of  another  unknown 
temple,  filled  with  innumerable  votive  (ffer- 
iags.  He  says  that  his  last  three  years'  exca- 
vations have  surpassed  those  of  the  seven 
preceding  years.  Dr.  Schliemann  has  fol- 
lowed up  his  excavations  upon  what  he  sup- 
posed to  be  the  site  of  ancient  Troy,  by 
excavations  upon  the  site  of  My  cense.  My- 
cense  is  the  most  ancient  city  in  Greece.  It 
is  identified  with  the  poems  of  Homer,  and 
Br.  Schliemann  supposes  that  he  has  found 
the  tombs  of  Agamemnon,  Clytemnestra  and 
other  Homeric  personages.  But  whether  he 
has  or  not,  he  has  found  and  opened  tombs 
which,  from  this  cyclopean  structure,  belong 
to  a  very  early  period  of  Greek  civilization. 
His  excavations,  which  have  been  extensive, 
disclose  the  general  topography  of  this  very 
ancient  and  wealthy  city,  the  monumental 
&nd  other  remains  of  which  he  carries  back 
to  1,200  B.  C,  the  period  to  which  the  Ho- 
meric poems  are  usually  ascribed. 

In  the  United  States  the  Coast  Survey  has 
Lade  careful  soundings  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico ;  the  Hydrographic  Bureau  has 
assisted  in  correcting  the  charts  of  the  West 
India  Islands ;  the  survey  of  the  lakes  has 
been  carried  on  by  the  United  States  Engi- 
neer Corps;  Col.  Ludlow's  report  of  his 
reconnoissance  from  Carrol,  in  Montana,  to 
the  Yellowstone  National   Park  has  been 

dished  ;  the  explorations  of  Lieut.  Wheeler, 
west  of  100th  meridian,  have  been  continued  ; 
Lieut.  Bergland  has  completed  the  examina- 
tion of  the  Colorado  River  ;  Prof.  Hayden's 
expedition  and  other  works  have  been  car- 
ried on  ;  Prof.  Powell's  expedition  organized 
six  field  parties,  which  surveyed  much  of 
Utah  and  Nevada.  Under  the  direction  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institute,  Judge  J.  G-  Swan, 
of  Portland,  Oregon,  has  made  a  very  inter- 
esting collection,  illustrating  the  arts  and 
industries  of  the  Indian  tribes,  both  of 
Western  Oregon  and  Washington  Territory. 
The  Signal  Service  corps,  under  the  able 


direction  of  Gen.  Albert  J.  Meyer,  is  making 
rapid  advances  toward  a  complete  knowledge 
of  the  conditions  and  causes  of  the  American  i 
climate.    It  has  nearly  completed  the  most 
extensive  collection  of  altitudes  of  places  in 
North  America  which  has  ever  been  gath- 
ered.   The  list  includes  several  thousand  pro-  j  jj 
files,  representing  almost  every  railroad  and 
canal.  ,  From  this  and  other  data  it  is  mak-  ^ 
ing  a  relief  model  of  North  America  on  a. 
large  scale. 

The  Arctic  event  of  the  year  has  been  the 
return  of  the  English  expedition,  the  Alert 
and  the  Discovery,  under  Sir  George  Nares, 
from  the  attempt  to  penetrate  the  Pole  by  the 
way  of  Smith's  Sound.  Regarded  from  a 
geographical  and  scientific  point  of  view,  the 
expedition  was  a  success.  I  said  in  my 
annual  address,  several  years  ago,  that  to 
reach  the  Pole  was  not  the  main  object  in  an 
Arctic  expedition  ;  that  that  was  a  mere  geo- 
graphical feat,  to  which,  necessarily,  great 
eclat  would  be  attached  ;  but  that  the  real 
object  of  such  an  expedition  was  to  explore 
the  Arctic  region  in  every  direction  as  far  as 
possible,  to  obtain  scientific  information  in  a 
quarter  of  the  globe  where  it  was  of  the 
highest  interest,  not  only  as  respects  the  past  I 
physical  history  of  the  earth,  but  to  enables 
us  to  unravel  phenomena  and  obtain  a  knowl- 
edge of  physical  laws  affecting  its  present 
condition,  which  are  of  high  scientific  value, 
or  to  express  it  in  a  popular  form,  of  the 
greatest  practical  importance.  This  object 
has  been,  to  a  considerable  degree,  advanced 
by  this  English  expedition.  The  Alert  not 
only  attained  the  highest  latitude — 82°  24' — 
ever  reached  by  a  vessel,  and  the  sledge 
expedition,  under  Commander  Markham,  the 
furthest  northern  point  attained  by  man, 
83°  20'  26"  N.  lat. ;  but  the  expedition,  in  an 
unknown  region,  discovered  and  traced  a  line 
of  coast  extending  over  nearly  fifty  degrees 
of  longitude,  ascertained,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  the  nature  of  the  Polar  Sea  bordering 
this  newly-discovered  coast,  and  collected  a 
large  amount  of  scientific  information  in  the 
examination  of  both  land  and  sea. 

The  rivers,  coast  and  interior  of  Western 
Africa  have  been  explored  by  Beaumier, 
Tissot,  Bounat,  Brazza,  Marche,  Duparquet, 
Lux  and  others.  The  most  important  event, 
in  Africa,  of  the  year  has  been  the  circum- 
navigation of  the  Mwutan  Nizige  (Albert 
Nyanza)rby  M.  P.  Gessi,  a  member  of  Col. 
Gordon's  organization,  who  estimated  the  lake 
to  be  140  miles  in  length  by  50  in  breadth. 
Its  banks  were  clothed  with  a  dense  forest, 
the  western  side  was  mountainous  and  the 
southern  end  shallow.  This  exploration  es- 
tablishes the  connection  between  this  lake  and 
the  Nile.    From  united  statements  of  Gessi 
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md  Col.  Gordon,  very  recently  received,  it 
ippears  that  the  White  Nile  is  navigable  the 
whole  way  from  Dufli  to  the  lake,  a  distance 
)f  164  miles.  About  20  miles  south  of  Dafli 
ihe  river  widens,  the  current  is  less  rapid, 
ind  from  there  to  Magungo  (on  the  lake)  the 
•iver  is  nothing  more  than  a  part  of  the 
Mwutan  Nizige.  This  river,  or  expansion  of 
he  lake,  is  broad,  deep  and  filled  with  islands 
)f  papyrus,  which  make  the  banks  difficult 
)f  approach.  About  100  miles  from  Dufli 
:here  is  a  large  branch  of  the  river  extending 
lorth  north-west  in  the  direction  of  the 
iNyam  Nyanis. 

Mr.  Scanley,  after  exploring  the  west  and 
louth-western  shores  of  Lake  Ukerewe  (Vic- 
toria Nyanza),  started  from  Dumo,  on  its 
western  shore,  and  crossed  the  country  of 
jjnyora  to  the  Mwutan  Nizige  (Albert  Ny- 
mza),  and  reached  that  lake  at  a  point  where 
i  deep  gulf  (Beatrice  Gulf),  formed  by  a 
promontory  called  Unsongora,  runs  out  for  30 
niles  in  a  south-westerly  direction.  In  his 
ourney,  Stanley  saw  a  mountain  south  east 
)f  the  Mwutan  Nizige,  which  was  reported 
,o  be  from  13,000  to  15,000  feet  high,  called 
jrambooragare,  on  the  peak  of  which  snow  is 
requently  found.  The  exact  position  of  his 
lamp  on  the  lake,  as  given  by  him,  is 
51°  24'  30"  E.  longv  and  0°  25'  0"  N.  lat. 
Stanley,  when  last  heard  from,  in  July,  was 
on  his  way  to  Unamyembi,  his  intention 
aeing  to  proceed  to  Ujiji  to  explore  Lake 
Tanganyka,  and  and  then  endeavor  to  strike 
jaorth  toward  the  Mwutan  Nizige.  An  object 
of  geographical  interest,  at  present,  is  the 
jreat  island  of  New  Guinea,  which,  notwith 
standing  its  magnitude,  its  fruitfulness  and 
position  in  the  great  ocean  highway  in  which 
it  is  placed,  was,  30  years  ago,  put  down  in 
the  geographies  as  a  terra  incognita,  or,  a*  the 
geographer  Murray  expressed  it,  "  viewed 
only  by  navigators  at  a  distance."  During 
the  last  five  years  it  has  been  the  scene  of 
(active  explorations  by  Beccarla,  D'Albertis, 
Moresby,  Rosenberg,  Maclay,  the  Russian 
explorer;  Macleay,  the  English  explorer; 
Macfarlane,  Stone  and  others. 

From  the  Public  Ledger. 
ECONOMY. 

Economy  is  frequently  supposed  to  consist 
only  in  the  art  and  practice  of  saving.  To 
economize  in  our  money  it  is  thought  we 
only  need  to  curtail  our  expenditure;  to 
economize  our  time,  only  to  employ  sedu- 
lously every  moment.  Economy,  however, 
though  it  includes  the  element  of  frugality, 
also  includes  much  more.  It  is  more  com- 
plex in  its  nature  and  aims  at  higher  results. 
To  economize  anything  of  value,  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word,  is  so  to  use  it  as  to  extract 


the  highest  degree  of  benefU  which  it  is  capa 
ble  of  producing.  To  do  this  it  may  often  be 
needful  to  practise  strict  frugality,  while  at 
other  times  the  same  end  would  be  securec7 
only  by  a  liberal  expenditure.  The  econom- 
ical use  of  money,  for  example,  frequently 
demands  much  pinching,  much  sacrifice  and 
much  denial ;  but  on  other  occasions  it  equal- 
ly requires  an  open  purse  and  a  ready  hand 
A  man  with  a  limited  income  and  a  growing, 
family  cannot  practise  true  economy  unless 
he  eaves  something  for  times  of  sorer  need. 
If  he  be  prudent  and  wise,  he  will  so  regulate 
his  expenses  as  to  have  at  least  a  small  sur 
plus  at  the  end  of  each  year  to  invest  for  the 
future.  Yet  a  few  years  later,  perhaps,  wher: 
the  actual  needs  of  the  family  have  increased, 
when  the  children  should  be  educated,  or 
when  sickness  or  misfortune  should  be  re- 
lieved, the  same  frugality  would  frustrate  the 
very  ends  of  true  economy.  There  are  times 
in  the  lives  of  every  one  of  us  when  money 
can  be  made  so  very  useful,  and  when  tf. 
spend  it  will  carry  out  such  noble  purposes, 
that  it  would  be  the  extreme  of  wastefulness 
to  hold  it  back.  How  to  discover  these  sea- 
sols,  to  avail  one's  self  of  these  opportunities^ 
to  provide  for  them  before  they  come,  and  to 
be  wisely  liberal  when  they  do  appear,  are  all 
problems  which  are  involved  in  the  economi- 
cal use  of  money. 

It  would  be  well  if  this  subject,  including 
as  it  does,  so  much  of  life's  weal  or  woe, 
could  receive  deeper  thought  than  we  give 
it.'  At  present  we  rarely  learn  anything  of 
the  true  use  of  money,  except  through  expe- 
rience, and  that  often  a  sad  and  bitter  one. 
We  spend  it  for  what  we  do  not  need,  and 
withhold  it  when  most  essential,  thus  often 
drawing  down  calamities  upon  us  that  might 
have  been  entirely  averted  had  we  but  stud- 
ied the  relative  value  and  importance  of  the 
many  purposes  which  the  use  of  money  can 
fulfill. 

The  same  truth  holds  good  in  relation  to 
time  and  power.  It  is  a  common  fallacy  in 
this  busy,  eager  age,  to  imagine  that  our  time 
is  best  economized  by  continuous  application. 
We  have  yet  to  learn  that  nature  can  never 
be  coaxed  or  cheated.  Her  laws  and  her 
penalties  admit  of  no  exceptions.  She  gives 
to  each  a  certain  limited  amount  of  time  and 
strength,  and  sufficient  intelligence  to  learn 
how  to  use  them  to  advantage.  The  rest  is  in 
our  own  hands.  If  through  ignorance  or  will- 
fulness we  waste  it,  either  by  idle  frivolity  or 
excessive  overwork,  the  results  are  invariably 
disastrous.  Iu  the  one  case,  the  results  of  our 
life  must  be  at  least  meagre  and  feeble,  if  not 
positively  injurious;  in  the  other,  they  are 
weakened  and  cut  short  by  exhaustion.  The 
true  economy  of  time  and  energy  is  a  vast 
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and  most  fruitful  subject  of  study  ;  one  that 
underlies  our  whole  prosperity,  national  and 
individual.  It  contains  many  problems  for 
our  solution,  problems  well  worthy  of  all  the 
patient  thought  and  sound  judgment  we  can 
bring  to  bear  upon  them.  How  to  decide 
wisely  upon  our  life  work  ;  how  to  fit  ourselves 
to  enter  upon  it ;  how  to  concentrate  the  mind 
most  effectively  and  to  relieve  it  most  com- 
pletely ;  how  to  discover  the  proper  alterna- 
tive of  labor  and  rest,  and  the  best  methods 
of  refreshing  and  recreating  the  powers  for 
renewed  exertion— all  these  questions,  and 
many  others,  are  involved  in  what  may  at 
jfirst  sight  appear  so  simple  a  matter  and  one 
so  easy  of  adjustment  as  the  economy  of  time 
and  force. 

Let  no  one,  however,  be  discouraged  by 
these  apparent  complexities.  If  we  but  admit 
them,  and  bend  courageously  to  the  task  of 
unraveling  them,  we  shall  find  them  one  by 
one  yielding  to  our  efforts.  The  present  dan- 
ger of  the  age  is  that  of  ignoring  the  diffi- 
culties, and  resting  satisfied  if  we  only  keep 
busy  through  the  waking  hours.  It  is  a  com 
moil  expression  to  use,  in  commending  an  in- 
dustrious person,  that  "he  never  wastes  a 
minute."  But  we  have  yet  to  learn  that 
waste  has  a  larger  significance  than  that  of 
simple  inaction,  and  economy  a  fuller  mean- 
ing than  that  of  continuous  labor.  As  in 
money,  so  in  time,  talents  and  power,  the 
truest  economy  must  always  consist  in  using 
them  in  such  a  way,  and  for  such  periods,  as 
will  produce  the  largest  and  best  results  of 
which  they  are  capable.  Such  economy  is 
well  worthy  of  being  resolved  into  a  practi- 
cal science,  and  made  an  essential  part  of 
education  ;  and,  unlike  so  many  other  branch- 
es of  study,  it  will  have  full  opportunity  for 
an  ever-progressive  development  in  the  prac- 
tical life  of  every  conscientious  man  and 
woman. 

SUSPENSION  BRIDGES  1,600  YEARS  AGO. 

The  most  remarkable  evidence  of  the  me- 
chanical science  and  skill  of  the  Chinese  at 
this  early  period  is  to  be  found  in  their  sus- 
pended bridges,  the  invention  of  which  is  as- 
signed to  the  Han  dynasty.  According  to 
the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  their  histori- 
cal and  geographical  writers,  Shangleang,  the 
commander  in-chief  of  the  army  under  Kaout- 
soo^  the  first  of  the  Hans,  undertook  and 
completed  the  formation  of  roads  through  the 
mountainous  province  of  Shen  se  to  the  west 
of  the  capitol.  Hitherto,  its  lofty  hills  and 
deep  valleys  had  rendered  communication 
difficult  and  circuitous.  With  a  body  of 
100  000  laborers  he  cut  passages  over  the 
mountains,  throwiug  the  removed  soil  iutothe 
valleys,  and  where  this  was  not  sufficient  to 


raise  the  road  to  the  required  height  he  con  1 
structed  bridges,  which  rested  on  pillars  oi  B0, 
abutments.  In  other  places  he  conceived  anc 
accomplished  the  daring  project  of  suspendiDj 
a  bridge  from  one  mountain  to  another  acroai  ^' 
a  deep  chasm.  These  bridges,  which  gT 
called  by  the  Chinese  writers  very  appropri 
ately  "  flying  bridges,"  and  represented  to  b<1 
numerous  at  the  present  day,  are  sometime} 
so  high  that  they  cannot  be  traversed  withouj 
alarm.  One  still  existing  in  Shan-se  stretch© 
four  hundred  feet  from  mountain  to  mountain 
over  a  chasm  of  five  hundred  feet.  Most  o\ 
these  flying  bridges  are  so  wide  that  foui 
horsemen  can  ride  on  them  abreast,  and  baJj 
ustrades  are  placed  on  each  side  to  proteo 
travelers.  It  is  by  no  means  improbable  (ai 
M.  Pauthier  suggests)  that,  as  the  mission 
aries  in  China  had  suspension  bridges,  am 
that  many  of  them  were  of  iron,  the  hint  maj 
have  been  taken  from  thence  for  similar  com 
structions  by  European  engineers. —  Thorn 
ton's  History  of  China. 

THE  VATICAN. 

This  word  is  often  used,  but  there  are  manj 
who  do  riot  understand  its  import.  The  term 
refers  to  a  collection  of  buildings  on  one  oih 
the  seven  hills  of  Rome,  which  covers  a  spaed  ^ 
of 1,200  feet  in  length  and  1,000  feet  in  bread tb  i  ih 
It  is  built  on  the  spot  once  occupied  by  the  to 
garden  of  the  cruel  Nero.  It  owes  its  origin 
to  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  who,  in  the  early  par 
of  the  sixth  century,  erected  an  humble  resi 
dence  on  its  site.  About  the  year  1160,  Pop 
Eugenius  rebuilt  it  on  a  magnificent  scald 
Innocent  II,  a  few  years  afterward,  gave  i 
up  as  a  lodging  to  Peter  II,  king  of  Arragon 
In  1305,  Clement  V,  at  the  instigation  of  th 
king  of  France,  removed  the  Papal  See  fron  6 
Rome  to  Avignon,  when  the  Vatican  re 
mained  in  a  condition  of  obscurity  and  negleoj 
for  more  than  seventy  years.  But  soon  afte: 
the  return  of  the  Pontifical  Court  to  Rome 
an  event  which  had  been  so  earnestly  prayer 
for  by  poor  Petrarch,  and  which  finally  tool 
place  in  1376,  the  Vatican  was  put  into  i 
stnte  of  repair,  again  enlarged,  and  it 
thenceforward  considered  as  the  regular  pal 
ace  and  residence  of  the  Popt  s,  who,  one  aftei 
the  other,  added  fresh  buildings  to  it,  anc 
gradually  encircled  it  with  antiquities,  stat 
ues,  pictures  and  books,  until  it  became  thi 
richest  depository  in  the  world.  The  library 
of  the  Vatican  was  commenced  1400  year,; 
ago.  It  contains  40  000  manuscripts,  aruonj! 
which  are  some  by  Piii.y,  St.  Charles  Borro1 
meo  and  mauy  Hebrew,  Syrian,  Arabian  anc 
Armenian  Bibles.  The  whole  of  the  i  mm  ens 
buidiugs  composing  the  Vatican  are  filled 
wi  h  statues  found  beneath  the  ruins  of  an  H 
cient  Rome,  with  paintings  by  the  masters 
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i  with  curious  medals  and  antiquities  of 
nost  every  description.  When  it  is  known 
it  there  have  been  exhumed  more  than 
,000  statues  from  the  ruined  temples  and 
laces  of  Rome,  the  reader  can  form  some 
ia  of  the  richness  of  the  Vatican. — Irish 
wlesiastical  Gazette. 


THE  INWARD  LIGHT. 

BY   HENRY  8.  SUTTON. 

i&ve  a  little  trembling  light,  which  still 
1  tenderly  I  keep,  and  ever  will, 
hink  it  never  wholly  dies  away; 
it  oft  it  seems  as  if  it  could  not  stay, 
id  I  do  strive  to  keep  it  if  I  may. 

metimes  the  wind-gusts  push  it  sore  aside  ; 
en  closely  to  my  breast  my  light  I  hide, 
id  for  it  make  a  tent  of  my  two  hands  ;  1 
id  though  it  scarce  might  on  the  lamp  abide, 
soon  recovers,  and  uprightly  stands. 

imetimes  it  seems  there  is  no  flame  at  all  ; 
ook  quite  close,  because  it  is  so  small ; 
len  all  for  sorrow  do  I  weep  and  sigh ; 
it  some  One  seems  to  listen  when  I  cry, 
ad  the  light  burns  up,  and  I  know  not  why. 

God,  0  Father,  hear  Thy  child  who  cries ! 
ho  would  not  quench  Thy  flame,  who  would  not 
dare 

)  let  it  dwindle  in  a  sinful  air  ; 

ho  does  feel  how  all-precious  such  a  prize, 

nd  yet,  alas  !  is  feeble  and  not  wise. 

a  hear,  dear  Father  1  for  Thou  knowest  the  need  ; 
hou  knowest  what  awful  height  there  is  in  Thee— 
ow  very  low  I  am  :  0,  do  Thou  feed 
iy  light  that  it  burn  ever,  and  succeed 
y  life  to  deepest  holiness  to  lead. 
■jV.  Y.  Tribune. 

A  DOUBTING  HEART. 
BY  ADELAIDE  ANNE  PROCTOR. 

/"here  are  the  swallows  fled  ? 

Frozen  and  dead, 
erchance  upon  some  bleak  and  stormy  shore. 
0  doubting  heart  1 

Far  over  purple  seas, 

They  wait  in  sunny  ease 

The  balmy  southern  breeze, 
o  bring  them  to  their  northern  home  once  more. 

^by  must  the  flowers  die? 

Prisoned  they  lie 
n  the  cold  tomb,  heedless  of  tears  or  rain. 
0  doubting  heart ! 

They  only  sleep  below 

The  soft  white  ermine  snow 

While  winter  winds  shall  blow, 
'o  breathe  and  smile  upon  you  soon  again. 

■'he  sun  has  hid  its  rays 

These  many  days ; 
Will  dreary  hours  never  leave  the  earth  ? 
0,  doubting  heart ! 

The  stormy  clouds  on  high 

Veil  the  same  sunny  sky, 

That  soon  (fur  spring  is  nigh) 
Shall  wake  the  summer  into  golden  mirth. 

Fair  hope  is  dead,  and  light 
Is  quenched  in  night. 
SVhat  sound  can  break  the  silence  of  despair  ? 
0,  doubting  heart  ! 


Thy  sky  is  overcast, 
Yet  stars  shall  rise  at  last, 
Brighter  for  darkness  past, 
And  angels'  silver  voices  stir  the  air. 


THE  JEWS  IN  PALESTINE. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  t  he  destiny  of 
the  ancient  race  of  Israel  will  read  with  in- 
terest these  remarks  of  a  correspondent  of 
the  London  Times.  The  return  of  the  Jews 
to  Palestine  has  so  long  been  a  dream  of  the 
enthusiasts  among  them,  that  its  possible 
realization  in  the  near  future  must  rouse 
hopes  of  the  national  existence  for  which 
they  have  long  entreated  Jehovah  :  "  Every- 
where, from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  I  saw  evidence 
of  the  renewed  energy  and  activity  of  the 
Jewish  race.  As  a  people  the  Jews  are  flock- 
ing back  to  the  land  of  their  forefathers  in 
great  numbers  from  all  the  countries  of 
Europe.  In  Jerusalem  and  its  neighborhood, 
particularly,  every  plot  of  ground  for  sale  is 
eagerly  bought  by  them.  The  Jews  are  a 
wealthy  race.  The  Turks,  who  nominally 
govern  their  promised  land,  are  greatly  in 
want  of  money.  Would  it  not  be  possible 
for  the  Jews  to  issue  among  themselves  a  new 
Turkish  loan  on  condition  that  they  should 
obtain  the  right  of  governing  their  own  land 
under  the  guardianship  of  the  great  Powers 
of  Europe?  Would  not  many  wealthy 
Christians  be  ready  to  assist  them  in  the  mat- 
ter if  the  leaders  of  the  Jewish  community 
throughout  Europe  undertook  it  with  some 
degree  of  vigor  ?  A  republic  or  a  sacerdotal 
government  might  thus  be  established  in 
Jerusalem,  nominally  under  the  Turks  still, 
but  really  under  the  guarantee  of  the  great 
Christian  Powers  of  Europe — a  government 
which  might  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to 
Palestine,  in  which  scarcely  a  farthing  of 
public  money  is  now  spent  for  its  improve- 
ment or  for  the  development  of  its  magnifi- 
cent natural  resources." 


NOTICES. 

A  conference  in  reference  to  a  re-organization  of 
Frankford  First-day  School  will  be  held  at  the. 
Meeting-house,  on  First-day  next,  Second  mo,  4th, 
at  3  P.  M.,  to  which  the  members  and  attenders  of 
that  meeting  are  invited.  Also  members  of  the 
Visiting  Committee  and  such  Friends  of  other  meet- 
ings as  are  willing  to  volunteer  their  assistance  in 
conducting  the  said  school,  if  re-opened. 

The  Committee  on  Circular  Meetings  will  meet  in 
the  Monthly  Meeting  Room,  Race  street,  on  Second- 
day  evening,  second  mo.  5th,  at  8  o'clock,  to  pre- 
pare a  report  to  Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting. 

James  Gaskill,  Clerk. 


friends'  historical  association. 
Stated  meeting  on  Fourth-day,  Second  mo.  7th, 
at  8  P.M.,  at  820  Spruce  street. 

N.  E.  Janney,  Clerk.  W.  J.  Jknks,  Pres. 
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friends'  charity  fuel  association. 
Stated  meeting  this  evening,  3d  inst.,  at  8  o'clock, 
at  Race  Street  Monthly  Meeting  room. 


CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 

!d  mo.  4th,  Concord,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 
"        "    Centredale,  Iowa,  3  P.  M. 


QUARTERLY  MEETINGS  IN  SECOND  MONTH. 

2d  mo.    6th,  Philadelphia,  at  Race  street,  10  A.  M. 
tt  «     Nine  Partners,  at  Ninepartners,  N.  Y., 

11  A.  M. 

"        7th,  Farmington,  at  Macedon,N.  Y.,  11  A.M. 
"        8th,  Abington,  at  Abington,  Pa.,  10  A.  M. 
"        9th,  Stantord,  at  Oura  Elbow,  N.  Y.,  11 
A.  M. 

«       10th,  Salem,  at  Salem,  Olvo,  11  A.  M. 
"         "     Miami,  at  Waynesville,  Ohio,  11  A.  M. 
"       14th,  Easton  and  Satatoga,  atEaston,  N.  Y., 
11  A.  M. 

«  15tb,  Shrewsbury  and  Rahway,  at  Plain- 
field,  N.  J.,  11  A.  M. 

"  17th,  Short  Creek,  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  Ohio, 
11  A.  M. 

«         "     PelhamH.  Y.  M.,  atLobo,  Ont.,  11  A.M. 
"       19th,  Prairie  Grove,  at  West  Liberty,  la., 
11  A.  M. 

u         "     Centre,  at  Bald  Eagle,  Pa.,  11  A.  M. 
a  "     Duanesburg,  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  11  A.  M. 

«  «     Fairfax,  at  Fairfax,  Va.,  11  A.  M. 

«       21st,  Stillwater,  at  Plainfield,  Ohio,  11  A.M. 
"       22d,   Bucks,  at  Wrightstown,  Pa.,  10  A.  M. 
"       24th,  Blue    River,   at   Benjaminville,  111., 
11  A.  M. 

"  26th,  Warrington,  at  Monallen,  Pa.,  10  A.M. 
«  27th,  Burlington,  at  Mt.  Holly,  N.  J.,  10  A  M. 
«  «     Southern,  at  Camden,  Del.,  10  A.  M. 


ITEMS. 

China  has  formally  accepted  the  invitation  of 
France  to  take  part  in  her  great  industrial  exhibi- 
tion. 

It  is  stated  in  the  Turf,  Field  and  Farm,  an  agri- 
cultural journal,  that  the  farmers  in  Nebraska  have 
commenced  the  domestication  of  the  buffalo. 

On  the  18th  of  last  month  the  Turkish  Grand 
Council  "  unanimously  rejected  the  last  proposals  of 


the  European  Powers,  as  contrary  to  the  dign 
integrity  and  independence  of  the  Empire." 

On  the  morning  of  the  25th  ult.  the  Senate  of 
United  Scates,  after  a  continuous  session  of  eighti 
hours,  passed  the  Electoral  Count  bill,  as  repor 
by  the  Select  Committee,  by  a  vote  of  47  to 
The  day  following  the  House  of  Representatii 
passed  the  same  bill  by  the  large  majority  of  ] 
to  86 — considerably  more  than  a  two-thirds  vote 

Coloring  Matter  in  Toys, — The  Sanitary  Insp 
tor  of  Glasgow,  Scotland,  has  found  that  the  yell 
toy  balloons  sold  to  children  are  poisonous — tl 
is,  the  coloring  matter  consists  of  one  part  of  ch 
mate  of  lead  and  three  parts  of  carbonate  of  liuf 
and  consequently  children,  being  in  the  habit  of  t 
plying  their  mouths  to  the  orifices  of  these  ballo< 
for  the  purpose  of  filling  them  with  air,  may  read 
receive  a  quantity  of  such  poisonous  powder  ii 
their  mouths.  These  balloons,  therefore,  should 
viewed  with  suspicion.  Many  other  painted  tc 
should  be  suspected,  especially  the  bright-coloi 
ones,  which  most  always  are  of  a  mineral  natu 
and,  if  not  directly  poisonous,  are  certainly  inju 
ous  to  health.  As  an  abundance  of  good  I 
without  colors  or  paints  can  always  l  e  obtain 
there  is  no  necessity  for  putting  into  the  hands 
children  anything  of  a  questionable  nature  in  t 
line.— iV.  Y.  Tribune. 

Roger  Leigh,  in  an  address  lately  delivered 
England,  gave  an  interesting  description  of  a  s 
tern  adopted  in  France  whereby  the  children  attet 
ing  30,000  primary  schools  in  the  rural  distri 
receive  instruction  in  the  culture  of  the  soil 
child  is  shown  the  soil  which  best  suits  a  certtft 
plant  to  be  cultivated ;  he  is  made  to  prepare  it 
planting,  to  sow  it,  to  free  it  from  weeds,  to  wa 
war  against  insects  and  grubs,  and  finally  to  recc( 
in  his  school  books  the  advantages  derived  from: 
selection  of  special  soils,  the  application  of  n 
manures  and  variations  in  the  time  of  planti 
Those  lessons  are  never  forgotten,  and  the  la| 
allotment  of  the  French  peasant  is  made  to  prodtjj 
a  variety  of  vegetables  fit  for  any  man's  table 
agricultural  societies  throughout  France  cordial 
second  the  Government  in  its  efforts  by  bestowr 
on  pupils  and  masters  their  counsel  and  assistan 
and  offering  prizes  for  competition. — Public  Ledg 
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STOCK  MARKET. 
Reported  by  Howard  W.  Lippincott, 
Stock  Broker,  201  Walnut  place 

Gold  105%®108^ 

U.S.6S81C  H4  @1U% 

U.  S.  5— 20s  c  '65  n  110%®  110% 

17.  S.  5— 20s  r  '65  n  U0%®110% 

U  8.5—5203  '67  r  113%@114 

U.S.  5s '81c  112  @IIZU 

U.  s.  5-20s  '65  c  h>8%®109»| 

U  S.  5— 20s  '05  r  108%  ^109% 

U.  S.  6s  currency  123%® 

State  6s  2.1  Series  100%©101 

State  6s  3d  serias  112>£®113j/£ 

City  6s  new  112  @112Vg 

Philadelphia  and  Erie  7s  97   @,  9iy2 

Lehigh  Nav.  6'ggm    98>£@  99% 

Reading  R  R  new  con  7s  40   @  53 

Reading  Railroad,  coo.  m.7s  9"%®  92 
Cam  &  Amb  R  R  m  6s  'b9  C...1 10  @ 

Pennsylvania  Railroad          46%®  48% 

Reading  Railroad   13%®  16% 

Philadelphia  and  Erie  R.R  13#@  13% 
Northern  Central  Railroad..  25   ®  26 
Little  Schuvlkill  Railroad...  40  @  43^ 

Minehill  Railroad   48    ®  49 

United  Railroads  of  N.  J. ...140  @141 

Empire  Transportation   48%@ 

Central  Transportation         38   @  39 

Philadelphia  Nat.  Bank  186  @ 

Jne.  Co.  of  N.  America          32%@  33 


PRODUCE  MARKET— WHOLESALE 
Reported  by  J.  H.  Roberts  &  Bros., 
Commission  Merchants,  248  No. 
Delaware  avenue. 
Subject  to  Market  fluctuations. 
Butter— Extras  are  the  only 
grades  that  are  enquired  lor. 
Best  Pa.  &  West'n  rolls..     24®  2c 
"     "  "     prints     30®  3c" 

Eggs— Fresh,  per  doz   34®  3£ 

Western,  extra   33®  34 


Poultry— Chickens,  dry- 


12® 


15 
14 
10 

10®  11% 
7    @  8 

4^@  ^y2 
4    ®  6 


*.  picked  an.i  far,  per  1 

Turkeys,  per  lb   12^ 

Ducks,  "   

Lard,  prime,  "   

Live  Calves,  prime  milch... 

Prime  Sheep,  "   

Live  Cattle,  "   

Potatoes,  white,  per  bbl  

Sweet,  Jersey,  "   

Apples,  choice,  "   

Onions,  "    3  25® 

Cranberries,  per  crate   2  75® 

Wheat,  Pa.  &  Del.,  per  bu....  1  45® 
Corn,  white,  new,  ....  55® 

Yellow,  "     ....  55® 

Oats,  "     ....  38® 

Hay,  Timothy,  per  ton  18 

Salt  Hay,  "   10 

Straw,  rye, 


3  50®  4 
3  50®  4 
2  00®  2 


0.) 
00 
50 
00 
'25 
55 
59 
57 
45 
00 
I  00 

.14  00@16  00 


Statistics  ef  the  fishing  trade 
Gloucester,  Mass., showsthat since  1 
342  vessels  belongiog  to  that  port  h§ 
been  wrecked,  and  1882  lives  lost, 
vessels  were  valued  at  $1,595,600. 

The  Light  House  Board  gives  noti 
|  that  hereafter  in  thick  and  fog, 
J  weather,  a  twelve  inch  steam  whistl 
j  giving  a  blast  of  four  seconds,  durii 
I  each  half  minute,  will  be  sounded 
J  the  Five  Fathom  Bank  Light  ship,  I 
j  Cape  May. 

j  The  exportation  of  railroad  iron,  ivo\ 
England  to  the  United  States  has  dwif 
died  to  almost  nothing.  We  are  to] 
that  during  1876  only  349  tons  we! 
sent  to  this  country.  Three  years  &]■ 
thw  annual  exportation  from  Englai) 
was  177,955  tons  to  the  United  States. 
Public  Ledger. 

According  to  the  annual  Report 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  6,524,3 
acres  of  public  lands  were  disposed 
j  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  for  w  M 
i  the  cash  receipts  were  $1,747,215.  Du 
[  ing  the  year  21,803,517  acres  were  si) 
j  veyed,  leaving  yet  to  be  surveyed, 
I  132,665,214  acres. 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

"take  past  hold  op  instruction;  let  her  not  go;  keep  her;  for  she  is  tht  l:fb. 
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From  Friends'  Quarterly  Examiner. 
MARY  FISHER  AND  HER  FRIENDS. 

It  was  on  a  spring-day  in  the  year  1656 
at  the  good  ship  Swallow  sailed  into  Massa- 
msetts  Bay.  Her  arrival  caused  no  small 
•nsternation,  and  the  Deputy-Governor, 
ellingham,  deemed  it  needful  to  summon  a 
pecial  Council.  The  alarm  was  caused  by 
imor  that  Simon  Kempthorn,  the  "  master" 
*  the  Swallow,  had  brought  into  the  jurisdic- 
Dn  two  very  dangerous  heretics  who  had 
>me  with  the  express  purpose  of  propagating 
leir  blasphemous  errors.  They  were  English 
omen,  named  Anne  Austin  and  Mary  Fish- 
',  the  former  an  elderly  matron,  the  latter 
amarried  and  about  the  age  of  thirty-two. 
he  Governor  being  absent,  Bellingham  gave 
.'ders  that  they  should  be  held  in  custody  on 
aard  the  ship,  and  that  their  boxes  should 
3  searched.  About  a  hundred  books  were 
iken  from  them,  which  the  Council  deliber- 
tely  decreed  should  be  "  forthwith  burned 
ad  destroyed  by  the  common  executioner !" 
Their  next  edict  was  to  the  effect  that  the 
said  Anne  and  Mary  "  should  be  kept  in 
lose  confinement,  no  one  being  allowed  to 
ave  communication  with  them  without  leave, 
ntil  they  were  sent  out  of  the  country.  Simon 
kempthorn  was  enjoined  to  "  speedily  and 
irectly "  transport  them  to  Barbadoes, 
rhence  they  came,  and  to  discharge  all  the 
xpenses  of  their  imprisonment.  If  he  re- 
used to  give  security  for  the  effectual  carry - 
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ing  out  of  these  orders  he  was  to  be  commit- 
ted to  prison.  The  magistrates  moreover 
threatened  to  inflict  a  penalty  of  £5  on  any 
person  who  should  expose  himself  to  the  coe^ 
taminating  influence  of  the  strangers  by  con- 
versing with  them  through  the  window  of 
Boston  Gaol,  which,  for  the  sake  of  still 
greater  security,  was  afterwards  boarded  up. 
The  prisoners  were  deprived  of  their  writing- 
materials,  and  forbidden  the  use  of  a  candled 
So  little  food  was  allowed  them  that  Nicholas 
Upsal,  an  old  inhabitant  and  "  freeman  "  of 
the  city,  fearing  that  they  might  be  starved, 
paid  the  gaoler  for  permission  to  send  thee: 
provisions  ;  and  at  one  time  their  lives  were 
imperiled  from  the  cry  of  witchcraft. 

At  the  end  of  five  weeks  they  were  ban- 
ished from  Boston  and  sent  back  to  Barba  • 
does,  the  captain  of  the  vessel  being  bound, 
under  a  penalty  of  £100,  to  convey  then. 
thither  without  allowing  them  to  land  any- 
where in  New  England,  nor  to  have  any  in- 
tercourse with  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  0 
When,  on  returning  to  Boston,  Endicott,  the 
Governor,  heard  of  these  proceedings,  he- 
said,  "  If  I  had  been  present  I  would  have- 
had  them  well  whipt."  Ample  opportunities 
however,  for  the  infliction  of  barbarous 
scourgings  on  others  also  guilty  of  being 
Quakers  were  soon  forthcoming,  for  scarcely 
had  Anne  Austin  and  Mary  Fisher  sailed 
from  the  shores  of  Massachusetts,  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Woodhouse  from  London,  with 
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e'ght  Friends  on  board,*  of  whom  Francis 
Howgill  thus  quaintly  writes :  "  Four  from 
London  and  four  from  Bristol  are  gone 
Towards  New  England  ;  pretty  hearts ;  the 
Messing  of  the  Lord  is  with  them,  and  His 
iread  goes  before  them." 

Anne  Austin  and  Mary  Fisher  were  the 
first  Friends  who  visited  the  New  World  with 
the  hope  of  making  known  the  doctrines  of 
Friends.  The  former  is  described  as  being 
at  this  time  "  stricken  in  year's,"  and  the 
mother  of  five  children.  Her  home  was  ap 
parently  in  London.  Persecution  was  again 
her  lot  after  her  return  to  her  native  land, 
and  in  1659  she  was  imprisoned  in  one  of  the 
loathsome  London  gaols  for  preaching  in  the 
religious  assemblies  of  her  own  Society.  She 
died  of  the  plague  in  1665,  and  was  interred 
at  the  Bunhill  Fields  burial-ground.  From 
Barbadoes,  where  Anne  Austin  and  Mary 
Fisher  first  landed,  the  latter  wrote  a  letter 
to  George  Fox,  which  bears  evidence  of  being 
written  in  the  days  when  "  spelling  was  a 
matter  of  private  opinion." 

The  name  under  which  she  addresses  him 
is  very  suggestive.  She  writes  :  "  My  deare 
father  ...  let  me  not  be  forgotten  of 
thee,  but  let  thy  prayers  be  for  me  that  I  may 
continue  faithful  to  the  end  if  any  of  our 
friendes  be  free  to  come  over  they  may  be 
serviceable  here  is  many  convinsed,  and  many 
desire  to  know  the  way  ;  so  I  rest 

Mary  Ffisher." 

Mary  Fisher  was  born  in  the  North  of 
England,  and  at  the  time  when  she  became  a 
Friend  her  home,  it  seems,  was  at  Pontefract. 
The  three  years  before  her  western  voyage 
had  been  much  devoted  to  the  ministry  of 
the  Gospel  in  the  intervals  left  by  frequent 
imprisonments,  and  no  small  share  of  suffer- 
ing had  been  her  lot.  For  sixteen  months 
she  had  been  confined  in  York  Castle  ;  almost 
as  soon  as  liberty  was  restored  to  her  she 
visited  the  south-eastern  counties  with  a  friend 
named  Elizabeth  Williams,  who  was  also  a 
minister.  At  Cambridge  they  "  discoursed 
about  the  thiDgs  of  God "  with  the  young 
collegians,  and  preached  at  the  gate  of  Sidney 
College.  But  soon  the  mayor  gave  orders 
that  they  should  be  taken  to  the  market  cross 
and  "  whipped  until  the  blood  ran  down  their 
bodies."  No  friend  had  hitherto  been  pub- 
licly scourged,  and  the  assembled  crowd 
marveled  at  the  patient  fortitude  of  the 
surierers  when  this  command  was  executed 
with  barbarous  severity ;  and  still  more  at 
the  Christ-like  spirit  they  manifested  by  their 
prayers  that  their  persecutors  might  be  for- 
given.   "  This  is  but  the  beginning  of  the 

"The  Martyrs  of  Boston  and  their  Friends." 
friends'  Examiner,  Seventh  month,  1874. 


sufferings  of  the  people  of  God!"  Mar 
Fisher  afterwards  remarked. 

A  second  imprisonment  in  York  Castlt 
this  time  for  six  months,  soon  followed,  an 
was  shortly  succeeded  by  one  of  three  montbj 
duration.  In  Buckinghamshire  she  was  in 
prisoned  for  the  offence  of  "  giving  Christiai 
exhortations  to  the  priest  and  people."  Sh 
possessed  much  intellectual  power,  and,  deds 
cated  as  it  was  to  the  service  of  Him  wh 
enabled  her  to  speak  as  one  having  authoritj 
it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  that  she  was  n 
garded  as  a  formidable  foe;  especially  wh^ 
she  dwelt  on  such  unpalatable  themes  as  tfy 
freedom  of  the  Gospel  ministry  and  the  dil 
use  of  religious  ceremonies.  Henry  Fel  ] 
who  met  with  her  in  Barbadoes  on  her  retur 
from  New  England,  says  in  a  letter  to  Mai 
garet  Fell,  "  Truly,  Mary  Fisher  is  a  precioi} 
heart,  and  hath  been  very  serviceable  here. 

She  paid  a  subsequent  visit  to  the  Wei 
Indies,  but  her  name  is  chiefly  associated  wity 
her  journey  to  the  east,  undertaken  from  t% 
conviction  that  it  was  her  duty  to  seek  for  , 
religious  interview  with  the  Sultan  Mahomf 
IV.  Although  only  eighteen  years  of  ag^ 
he  was  then  at  the  height  of  his  power,  an 
Turkey  was  viewed  with  dismay  by  the  nt 
tions  of  Christendom. 

"  This  English  maiden,"  writes  Geran 
Croese,  "  would  not  be  at  rest  before  she  wen,  j" 
in  person  to  the  Great  Emperor  of  the  Turk 
and  informed  him  concerning  the  errors  ( 
his  religion  and  the  truth  of  hers."  Havia 
visited  Italy,  Zante  and  Corinth,  she  arrive 
at  Smyrna.  The  English  consul  there,  wh© 
he  learnt  her  intention — not  recognizing  hei 
heavenly  commission — very  naturally  advisq 
her  "  by  all  means  to  forbear;"  and  when  1( 
found  that  his  warnings  were  wholly  unheeq 
ed,  and  that  no  milder  measures  would  avaj 
recoiling  from  the  idea  that  a  woma 
should  expose  herself  to  such  a  perilous  jou^ 
ney  and  hazard  the  unrelenting  cruelty 
oriental  despotism — he  placed  her  on  board 
vessel  which  was  bound  for  Venice,  givim 
orders  that  she  should  be  conveyed  thither 
But  Mary  Fisher  was  not  to  be  so  easil 
withheld  from  her  holy  errand.  She  induce 
the  captain  to  land  her  on  the  Morea,  and, 
"  Bearing  God's  message  in  her  heart, 
Her  life  within  her  hand," 

alone,  knowing  neither  the  route  nor  tl  J 
language,  she  traveled  on  foot  along  tt  \ 
Grecian  coast,  through  Macedonia,  and  ov<  c 
the  mountains  of  Thrace,  until  she  at  lengt  » 
reached  the  beautiful  plain,  watered  by  tt  t 
wide  Maritza,  on  which  Adrianople  stand 
Here  the  Sultan  was  encamped  with  so  grei 
an  army  and  retinue,  that  even  that  spacioi  < 
tract  of  land  seemed  barely  large  enough  ft  £ 
them.    Even  now  a  less  steadfast  faith  woul  C 
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ve  wavered,  for  how  was  an  abhorred 
ristian  to  gain  access  to  the  Mohammedan 
narch  "Shadow  of  God,"  as  he  was  at 
les  entitled !  Having  told  her  errand  to 
le  of  the  citizens,  she  asked  them  to  bear 
■  company  to  the  royal  camp ;  but  their 
;ad  of  the  Sultan's  displeasure  forbade 
im  to  yield  to  such  a  request.  So  alone — 
,  not  alone, 

"  In  the  still  temple  of  her  soul, 
Communing  with  her  God," 

5  went  hither  and  thither  until  her  diligent 
3st  was  rewarded  by  finding  some  one  who 
s  bold  enough  to  speak  to  the  Grand  Vizier, 
hmet  Bassa,  on  her  behalf.  Through  him 
s  Sultan  was  informed  of  the  arrival  of  an 
glish  woman  who  had  "something  to  de- 
re  to  him  from  the  great  God  ;"  and  she 
s  told  that  she  might  have  an  interview 
:h  him  on  the  following  morning. 
Spending  the  night  in  the  city,  she  went 
:k  to  the  camp  at  the  appointed  hour, 
ere  the  Sultan  awaited  her,  surrounded  by 

chief  officers,  as  was  his  wont  when  giving 
eptions  to  ambassadors.  By  one  of  the 
•ee  interpreters  who  were  present  he  asked 
r  whether  it  was  true  that  she  had  a  rnes- 
je  from  the  Lord  God  ?  On  her  answering 
rmatively,  he  bade  her  "  Speak  on." 
aiting  for  the  summons  of  her  Lord,  she 
[  not  at  once  address  him,  which  led  him 
inquire  whether  it  were  her  wish  that  any 
the  company  should  withdraw  before  she 
>ke  ?  When  she  replied  that  she  did  not 
sire  this,  he  told  her  to  speak  the  word  of 
i  Lord  without  fear,  since  they  had  "  good 
arts  "  to  hear  it ;  strictly  enjoining  her, 
>reover,  to  say  neither  more  nor  less  than 
i  word  she  had  from  the  Lord,  since  they 
re  willing  to  hear  it,  be  it  what  it  might, 
ith  great  gravity  the  whole  assembly  gave 
ed  to  her  earnest  ministry,  and  when  she 
eame  silent  the  Sultan  asked  if  there  were 
thing  more  she  would  like  to  say  ?  When 
i  inquired  whether  he  had  understood  her, 
j  answered,  "Yea,  every  word,  and  it  is 
ith !"  He  then  expressed  his  desire  that 
i  should  remain  in  his  dominions,  and  when 
3  declined  this  proposal,  offered  her  a  guard 
escort  her  to  Constantinople,  as  he  would 
greatly  grieved  if  any  harm  should  befall 
r  in  his  empire.  But  she  courteously  re- 
sed  this  offer,  trusting  in  the  Lord  alone. 
May  we  not  hope  that  one  who  had,  for 
b  moment,  ignored  the  great  national  con- 
bt  between  the  Crescent  and  the  Cross,  and 
(far  beyond  this — laid  aside  the  prejudices 
'  the  exacting  faith  of  his  fathers  in  his 
adiness  to  hear  "  the  word  of  the  Lord," 
beit  from  the  lips  of  a  woman — was  sus- 
ined  by  Him  when  some  thirty  years  later 

lay  dying  in  prison ;  his  abdication  was 


demanded  by  the  Turkish  soldiers  after  the 
dreadful  and  unsuccessful  siege  of  Vienna. 
Certainly  his  conduct  stands  out  in  straDge 
contrast  to  that  of  the  professing  Christians 
of  Boston,  who  would  no  doubt  have  despised 
him  as  an  infidel.*  Mary  Fisher  arrived  at 
Constantinople,  we  learn,  "  without  the  least 
hurt  or  scoff,"  and  finally  reached  England  in 
safety. 

Not  long  after  her  return  from  her  oriental 
journey,  Mary  Fisher  was  married  to  a  sea- 
captain  named  William  Bayley,  well  known 
in  the  Society  of  Friends  as  a  powerful 
preacher  and  writer.  He  had  once  been  a 
Baptist  minister  at  Poole,  in  Dorsetshire; 
but  in  1655 — the  year  in  which  Mary  Fisher 
set  sail  for  the  western  world — that  place  was 
visited  by  George  Fox,  whose  ministry  led 
him  to  become  a  Friend.  It  seems  that  he 
had  previously  longed  for  deeper  spiritual  in- 
struction, and  had  vainly  sought  for  it  in  a 
careful  perusal  of  the  works  of  Jacob  Beh- 
men,  from  whose  "  reveries  and  rhapsodies  " 
it  must  have  been  a  relief  to  turn  to  the  pure 
elevated  spirituality  of  Christianity  as  por- 
trayed by  George  Fox,  whose  aim  was,  as  he 
himself  said,  "  with  and  by  the  Divine  Spirit 
of  God,  to  bring  people  off  from  all  their 
own  ways  to  Christ,  the  new  and  living  way  ; 
and  from  their  churches,  which  men  had 
made  and  gathered,  to  the  Church  in  God, 
the  general  assembly  written  in  heaven  which 
Christ  is  the  head  of ;  and  off  from  the  world's 
teachers  to  learn  of  Christ." 

Persecution  was  soon  William  Bayley's 
portion.  In  1656  he  was  committed  to  Exeter 
gaol  in  consequence  of  the  unfair  use  often 
made,  in  that  day,  of  the  law  against  vagrants 
by  magistrates  who  chose  to  apply  it  to 
Friends  who  were  traveling  to  preach.  In 
the  following  year,  when  in  Hampshire,  he 
was  imprisoned  with  some  other  Friends,  by 
a  mittimus  which  falsely  stated  that  they 
were  accused  of  several  offences.  A  few 
years  later  he  made  one  of  a  group  of  Friends 
who,  when  quietly  standing  in  the  street  near 
the  Bull  and  Mouth  Meeting-house  in  Lon- 
don, were  arrested  by  some  soldiers  and  taken 
before  that  notorious  persecutor  of  the  Friend?, 
Alderman  Brown.  He  ordered  that  their 
hats  should  be  removed,  and  repeatedly  struck 
William  Bayley  with  his  fist.  But  William 
Bayley's  wife  was  with  him,  and  patiently  as 
she  had  been  wont  to  bear  persecution  herself, 
she  now  reproved  the  magistrate  for  his  vio- 
lence to  her  husband  ;  whereupon  he  struck 
her  also  and  threw  her  on  the  ground — 
William  Bayley's  remonstrances  with  respect 

*  "  In  this  town 
They  put  sea-eaptains  in  the  stocks  for  swearing 

And  Quakers  for  not  swearing." 
— Longfellow1  s  New  England  Tragedies. 
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to  such  treatment  of  a  woman  only  causing  a 
repetition  of  it.  Then,  without  the  least 
legal  pretext  for  such  a  step,  he  bade  his  ser- 
vant and  some  other  men  take  William  Bay- 
ley  to  Newgate. 

Twelve  months  later  he  was  arrested  at  a 
meeting  at  King's  Langley,  and  committed 
to  Hertford  gaol,  where,  having  refused  at 
the  Quarter  Sessions  to  take  the  Oath  of 
Allegiance,  he  was  retained  a  prisoner  for 
some  years.  His  remarkable  warning  to 
Charles  II.  and  his  parliament  was  written 
from  Hertford  in  the  latter  part  of  1664, 
when,  as  the  event  proved,  the  war  with  the 
Dutch,  the  Plague,  and  the  great  Fire,  were 
not  far  distant.  Brief  extracts  from  this 
lengthy  document  follow : 

'*  But  what  shall  I  say  unto  you  ?  If  ye 
will  not  believe  our  faithful  testimony  (or 
the  testimony  of  God  through  us)  and  the  in- 
nocency  of  our  cause  and  sufferings,  neither 
will  ye  believe  if  one  should  rise  from  the 
dead  and  declare  it  unto  you.  For  many 
lender  visitations  and  timely  warnings  and 
gentle  reprehensions  have  you  had  from  the 
pure  Spirit  of  the  Lord  God.  .  .  .  And 
as  for  my  part,  who  am  one  of  the  least  of 
the  thousands  of  Israel,  I  could  willingly 
have  been  silent  as  toward  you  at  this  time, 
but  the  Lord  hath  laid  it  upon  me  to  warn 
you,  once  more,  for  whose  sakes  I  have  borne 
a  burden.  .  .  .  The  more  you  strive  with 
the  Lord  and  oppress  His  people,  the  more 
will  they  multiply  and  grow  stronger  and 
stronger ;  and  you  shall  wax  weaker  and 
weaker ;  for  life  and  immortality  is  risen, 
and  the  power  of  God  is  risen  in  the  hearts 
of  thousands. 

"  I  tell  you  plainly  that  such  fruits  and 
doings  among  you  that  profess  yourselves 
Christians,  have  made  the  very  name  of 
Christ  and  Christianity  a  proverb  of  reproach 
through  nations,  and  have  caused  the  God  of 
heaven  to  be  blasphemed.  And  how  could 
i  t  be  otherwise,  seeing  you,  who  profess  the 
most  knowledge  of  God,  and  have  talked  of 
converting  the  heathen  (as  some  of  your  lead- 
ers have  done),  are  found  the  least  in  the  life 
and  fruits  thereof?  But  to  what  would  they 
convert  them?  .  .  .  The  very  heathen 
or  infidels,  as  ye  call  them,  do  judge  and  con- 
demn you  concerning  these  your  proceedings. 
.  .  .  Friends,  tell  me  what  ye  have  justly 
t)  charge  against  this  people  (whom  ye  so 
furiously  pursue,  to  the  loss  of  the  lives  of 
so  many  of  them  ;  by  which  children  are 
made  fatherless,  and  tender-hearted  women 
mournful  widows)  ;  and  declare  it  abroad  to 
the  whole  world,  and  speak  the  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth !  .  .  .  What  is  be- 
come of  all  your  promises  of  liberty  for  ten- 
der consciences  ?    God's  curse  and  vengeance 


will  come  upon  you,  and  His  plagues  to  <I  • 
structjon  will  pursue  you  if  ye  proceed  in  th  tf 
work ;  and  your  wives  will  be  widows  ar  « 
your  children  fatherless.  The  Lord  ha  bf 
spoken  it !    .    .    .  i  jj 

"God  Almighty,  cut  short  Thy  work  f. 
Thy  righteousness,  .  .  .  and  let  the  kin  k 
of  the  earth  lay  down  their  crowns  at  the  fe  :rr 
of  the  Lamb ;  that  through  Thy  righteo  li 
judgments  they  may  partake  of  Thy  tend  I 
mercies,  which  endure  for  ever;  that  the  if 
eyes  may  be  no  longer  blinded  by  the  god  k 
this  world,  but  that  they  may  come  to  s  lal 
Thee  who  art  invisible,  and  enjoy  the  san  tt 
precious  life  of  pure  unfeigned  love  whi<  u 
abounds  in  the  hearts  of  Thy  hidden  one  1 1 
and  receive  Thy  peaceable  wisdom  to  be  go  at 
erned,  and  to  govern  therein ;  then  wou  Itl 
they  surely  know  that  we  are  Thine.  .  .  to 
So,  friends,  ye  are,  and  have  been,  warn  iv 
again  by  the  faithful  servants  of  the  Lord  ri 
love  to  your  souls  ;  and  you  are  left  witho  i  it 
excuse  if  words  should  never  more  be  mei  oo 
tioned  unto  you.    ...  li 

"  A  lover  of  the  welfare  of  all  your  sou  lo, 
thus  far  clear  of  all  your  blood.  fi 
"  William  Bayley."  ioi 

To  be  concluded. 


From  Dewey's  "  Two  Great  Commandments."  Jj 
ON     TRUTHFULNESS.  |( 
Concluded  from  page  792.  jji 

Some  have  thought  it  sufficient  to  say,  ai  « 
among  them  Dr.  Paley,  that  our  enemy  I  ^ 
the  robber,  who  is  the  enemy  of  society,  hi  F 
no  right  to  know  the  truth.    That,  I  answel  * 
is  not  the  question.  The  question  is,  not  wb  k 
are  his  rights,  but  what  is  right  for  us.    li  Hi 
man  commits  a  purse  of  gold  to  me  in  trul  t 
to  be  returned  at  his  demand,  certainly  I  I 
bad  character  or  bad  intent  of  his  could  jij:  \ 
tify  me  in  withholding  it.    I  have  taken  tj 
trust,  and  must  discharge  it.    And  so  wh; 
I  profess  to  speak  the  truth,  I  have  taker -i 
trust,  and  must  discharge  it.     I  am  r 
obliged  to  speak.    I  may  keep  silence.  E| 
if  I  do  speak,  I  am  obliged  to  speak  t 
truth.  Suppose  that  entrusted  property  mig ! 
be  withheld  or  misused  on  the  plea  that  1 
owner  was  a  bad  man,  and  had  no  right 
fidelity  on  our  part ;  where  then  would  j 
faith  or  honor  or  trust  in  society  ? 

But  more  than  expediency  is  to  be  heai 
in  this  argument.  There  is  a  higher  h 
which  is  proclaimed  in  every  healthful  hum 
conscience.  No  such  conscience  ever  fou  ( 
it  a  pleasing  thing  to  tell  a  lie.  Whatev 
necessity  be  pleaded  for  it,  it  is  a  pain: 
uecessity.  If  there  ever  was  a  palpable  cr 
in  which  an  Authority  above  us  speaks  witf 
us,  I  believe  this  is  that  case.  And  to  bri  j 
it  to  the  clearest  test — if  it  is  right  to  tell 
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Isehood,  it  is  right  to  call  God  to  witness, 
it  could  any  man  without  horror  call  God 

witness  the  truth  of  what  he  knew  to  be 
Ise  ?  That,  in  courts  of  law  is  called  per- 
ry, and  it  is  punished  as  such  by  our  human 
w.  Yet  God  is  witness  to  every  falsehood, 
le  splendors  of  His  omniscience  as  truly 
rround  it  as  they  do  the  act  of  perjury 
aidst  the  solemnities  of  an  oath. 
My  argument,  very  brief  indeed,  is  brought 

a  conclusion ;  but  so,  perhaps,  is  not  the 
ind  of  my  hearer.  At  least,  I  can  conceive 
at  some  one,  surprised  and  even  indignant, 

what  he  may  think  such  an  extreme  of 
oral  rigor,  may  say,  "  You  strain  the  bond 

hard  that  it  will  snap.  It  is  not  wise  to 
ach  as  you  do.  If  it  is  bad  to  demand  too 
tie  in  morals,  it  may  be  hurtful  to  demand 
o  much."  What,  then,  would  the  objector 
tve  me  say  ?  Would  it  not  be  a  fine  moral 
ecept  to  put  forth,  "  You  must  speak  the 
ath  generally ;  but  you  may  utter  a  false- 
>od  when  you  think  it  necessary?"  The 
lsest  man  would  be  content  with  this  license, 
o,  the  true  wisdom  is  to  lift  up  the  standard 
'  duty,  and  not  to  let  it  down.  The  true 
oral  prudence,  and,  if  I  may  say  so,  policy 
ith  our  own  minds,  is  not  to  plead  for  lying 
it  for  truth. 

And  further:  if  there  be  any  that  hear  me 
ho  are  either  surprised  or  indignant  at  what 
iey  may  call  this  extreme  of  moral  rigor, 
■le  thing  I  have  to  say  in  fine,  and  it  is  this, 
ake  whatever  ground  you  will,  and  however 
fW,  one  thing  you  will  not  deny,  that  to  be 
■ue  and  more  true,  to  tell  the  truth  and  act 
pe  truth  more  and  more,  this  is  the  upward 
jith.  Granting  this,  you  will  give  me  all 
lat  I  ask  in  behalf  of  the  soul's  culture  and 
jrogress.  Whatever  difficulties  there  may 
e,  whatever  questions  in  mere  casuistry  may 
e  put,  one  thing  I  still  say  is  clear,  and  for 
bis  end  I  have  endeavored  to  impress  your 
dnds  with  the  solemn  sanctions  of  this  vir- 
ile ;  and  that  is,  that  we  should  constantly 
;im  and  endeavor  to  bring  more  and  more  of 
-uth  into  our  minds,  into  our  hearts,  into  our 
pnversation,  into  our  business,  into  our  whole 
fe's  duty  and  culture. 

And  I  am  not  willing  to  leave  the  subject 
ithout  saying  something,  in  the  last  place, 
f  the  value  and  greatness  of  this  virtue,  and 
f  the  place  it  should  hold  in  both  our  per- 
jnal  and  social  improvement.  Lightly  as  it 
3  apt  to  be  regarded,  easily  and  idly  as  it  is 
hoved  aside,  I  ask,  is  it  a  small  thing — either 
or  ourselves  or  for  society  ? 

Nay,  I  think  it  has  a  strong  claim,  not 
nly  in  its  worth  but  in  its  advantages,  both 
•ersonal  and  social.  How  would  it  simplify 
md  dignify  a  man's  life  for  him  to  hold  to 
he  truth !    It  would  lead  him  out  of  a  dark 


labyrinth  into  the  open  daylight.  He  would 
have  no  perplexing  or  petty  interests  to  con- 
sult, but  only  the  simple  monitor  within. 
His  soul  would  not  be  ever  running  abroad, 
in  every  direction,  upon  all  the  sensitive 
fibres  of  social  vanity,  jealousy  and  rivalship, 
but  would  stay  at  home,  seated  calmly  upon 
the  throne  of  conscious  integrity.  And  then, 
too,  what  an  advantage  would  it  be  to  others  ! 
Half  of  the  misunderstandings  in  the  world 
live  only  upon  falsehood  or  concealment. 
One  word  of  truth  would  break  like  light- 
ning upon  the  cloud  and  disperse  it.  How 
many  vague  and  injurious  suspicions  or  posi- 
tive misrepresentations  concerning  any  one  of 
you  may  have  been  stealing  through  society 
for  years,  and  might  have  been  cleared  away 
if  one  of  the  many  words  spoken  behind  your 
back  had  been  spoken  to  your  face !  Who 
has  not  had  occasion,  at  some  moment  of  his 
life,  to  feel  that  something  was  the  matter 
between  him  and  others — he  did  not  know 
what.  Who,  indeed,  does  not  feel  that  he  is 
liable  to  be  misconstrued,  that  there  are  cir- 
cumstances, peculiarities  in  his  case,  which 
others  cannot  know;  and  who,  in  such  case, 
would  not  be  glad  if  some  one  would  speak 
plainly  to  him  ?  I  would  not  advocate  any 
intrusiveness ;  but  every  man  must  have  some 
acquaintances  who  are  entitled  to  speak  to 
him  in  such  a  case.  And  there  must  be  more 
than  one  among  us  who  is  ready  to  say,  "  I 
am  willing  to  open  my  bosom- purposes  to  all 
the  world.  There  is  not  a  principle  nor  point 
in  my  life  and  conduct  which  I  am  not  per- 
fectly willing,  with  a  kind  friend  or  acquaint- 
ance, freely  and  fairly  to  discuss.  Whether 
I  am  thought  guilty  of  pride,  or  duplicity,  or 
self-indulgence,  or  covetousness,  or  unkind- 
ness,  or  neglect  of  my  duties  in  any  way,  let 
me  hear :  if  I  cannot  defend  it,  I  will  mend 
it." 

It  seems  degrading  to  me  and  others  to  be 
ever  keeping  up  appearances.  It  involves 
real  discourtesy  to  a  man  to  imply  by  con- 
stant flatteries  or  softenings  of  speech  towards 
him  that  he  cannot  bear  the  truth,  that  his 
vanity  or  selfishness  or  sensitiveness  will  be 
ever  up  in  arms  against  it,  that  he  can  bear 
nothing  manly  nor  honest  from  those  around 
him,  that  he  has  none  of  the  nobleness  either 
of  self  subsistence  or  of  humility.  There  is 
no  true  respect  shown  either  for  himself  or 
for  anybody  else  by  this  ever  polite  palliation, 
but  the  very  contrary.  It  shows  that  society 
is  full  of  faults.  Nor  is  there  any  dignity  in 
this  restraint.  It  is  not  candor  nor  consider- 
ation, but  only  mean  cowardice.  For  do  men 
never  speak  and  speak  plainly  of  the  faults 
of  their  neighbors  ?  Yes,  by  themselves  they 
can  talk — talk  long  and  eloquently  and  very 
piteously  of  the  errors  and  mistakes  of  their 
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friends;  nothing  is  like  the  discrimination 
and  detail  and  ingenuity  of  speech  which 
they  can  show  there.  But  let  them  come  into 
the  presence  of  one  of  these  unfortunate  ac- 
quaintances, and  then  that  tongue  which 
just  before  was  sharp  as  a  sword,  and  rough 
as  a  file,  becomes  pliant  and  obsequious  as  a 
whipped  menial.  This  is  not  the  enforced 
slavery  that  chains  the  limbs  of  a  man ;  it  is 
the  far  more  degrading,  because  it  is  the  vol- 
untary slavery  of  the  tongue,  of  the  most 
immediate  organ  of  the  soul. 

Besides,  society,  for  its  own  improvement, 
has  a  right  to  ask  something  from  society  be- 
yond this  constant  evasion  and  double  deal- 
ing. One  mind  does  not  discharge  its  duty 
to  another  when  clothed  in  this  costume,  of 
fashionable  common-place.  "  Speak  to  me," 
I  am  sometimes  tempted  to  say,  "  speak  to 
me  thy  thought:  say  something;  say  any- 
thing ;  say  what  is  strange,  odd,  or  even  erro- 
neous, so  thou  say  what  thou  thinkest,  what 
thou  dost  feel,  and  not  merely  what  thou 
thinkest  decorous  and  polite.  I  might  as  well 
be  talking  with  parrots,  I  might  as  well  be 
dealing  with  machines,  as  with  people  who 
are  forever  seeming  what  they  are  not,  and 
saying  what  they  do  not  feel ;  who  are  cut 
and  shaped  by  fashion  as  truly  as  their  gar- 
ments are.  In  fact,  how  little  do  we  ever 
come  to  know  one  another  in  these  formal 
civilities  of  society  !  How  refreshing  in  such 
scenes  is  one  word  of  reality  ;  one  word  that 
puts  upon  mind  the  stamp  of  individuality ! 
A  person  perfectly  true  and  natural  is  like  a 
fresh  stream  in  the  desert.  "  Oh  !  that  she 
would  do  an  odd  thing,"  said  Goethe :  and 
who  has  not  sometimes  felt  it?  One  such 
thing  done:  in  other  words,  one  natural 
action,  one  thing  spoken  in  pure  self-forget- 
fulness,  one  genuine  outspeaking  from  the 
heart,  is  like  a  talisman,  that  dissolves  some 
rigid  and  painful  spell  of  all  surrounding 
affectation. 

I  am  sensible  that  observations  like  these 
are  liable  to  be  misconstrued.  I  advocate  no 
undue  forwardness,  no  indecorum.  Let  there 
be  dignity,  a  proper  reserve  and  a  perfect 
courtesy.  The  beauty  of  society  lies  in  the 
combination.  The  highest  perfection  of  this 
kind  is  found  in  the  highest  good  breeding ; 
not  in  a  "  threatening  urbanity,"  as  some  one 
has  called  it,  not  in  that  sharply  defined  eti- 
quette that  makes  society  look  to  one  of  the 
uninitiated  as  if  it  were  full  of  spring-guns, 
swords  and  scimitars.  Dr.  Franklin  was  put 
as  much  at  ease  in  Parisian  society  as  he 
would  have  been  among  the  craft  of  printers 
at  home.  This  observation  relates,  it  is  true,  i 
to  mere  perfection  of  manners;  but  it  shows 
that  grace  and  simplicity  are  not  at  war;  and 
I  say  that  truth  and  an  "easy  and  kind  beha- 


vior need  not  be  ;  and  I  have  ventured  upr 
the  freedom  of  these  remarks  because  I  ca, 
not  allow  it  to  be  objected  that  simplicity 
dangerous  to  decorum,  or  that  truth  must  1 
maintained  at  the  expense  of  courtesy.  j 

But  if  to  combine  truth  with  courtesy 
thought  difficult,  there  is  another  thing  ca 
ing  for  a  still  loftier  elevation  and  noblene 
of  character ;  and  that  is  to  combine  tru 
with  love.    You  say,  perhaps,  "How  am 
honestly  to  treat  those  whom  I  do  not  \\\ 
who  differ  from  me  in  their  opinions  or  tast 
or  culture?    They  are  of  my  acquaintam 
they  come  to  me ;  by  what  means  am  I  to 
at  once  hospitable  to  them  and  true  to  m 
self?  "    I  answer,  by  truly  loving  them,  by 
hearty  good  will,  by  a  desire  to  promote  the 
happiness,  by  taking  real  pleasure  in  svj 
offices  of  hospitality  and  goodness.  Sue 
we  are  told  by  his  biographers,  was  the  spin 
of  the  German  philosopher  and  poet,  Noval 
He  really  loved  to  talk  with  what  are  call; 
ordinary  people :  he  wanted  to  know,  as  i 
deed  ne  loved  all  men ;  and  I  imagine  ths 
we  shall,  none  of  us,  pretend  to  a  liigh  ( 
or  purer  or  more  peculiar  culture  than  thi 
of  Novalis.    In  truth  it  is  the  mark  of  j 
hard,  defective  and  ungenial  cultivation, 
be  bristling  all  over  with  points  of  repuJ 
nance  to  those  who  are  not  just  like  ourselve* 
who  are  not  as  gifted  or  accomplished  as  v 
are,  or  as  we  think  we  are.    It  is  a  want  ! 
the  large  humanity.    It  is  unworthy  of  cult 
vated  minds.   It  belongs  to  the  littleness  ar 
technicality  of  superficial  fashion  —  wher 
indeed,  it  reigns  supreme.  Or  must  we  mal 
the  exception  that  there  is  a  certain  vile  pri< 
of  intellect  that  is  worse  ?    At  any  rate,  it 
more  unpardonable.    The  true,  large,  nob 
mind  sees  that  which  is  kindred  to  it  in  eve 
man — sees  gentle  humanity  everywhere,  ar 
might  see  virtues  beneath  the  humblest  gai 
that  would  shame  all  its  fine  culture. 

Yes,  we  are  put  to  that  severe  test  in  o 
intercourse  with  men — whether  we  love  thei! 
If  we  do  not,  then  we  must  sacrifice  truth 
sacrifice  general  society.  There  is  no  alt* 
native.  If  we  have  not  a  genuine  and  gen 
rous  good-heartedness,  we  must  meet  win 
many  people  whom  we  do  not  wish  to  met' 
whom  for  no  reason  do  we  wish  to  meet.  Ar 
then,  if  our  manners  say  that  we  have  ait 
sort  of  pleasure  in  their  company,  they  wii 
involve  a  sacrifice  of  our  truth.  A  popul: 
person  must  be  a  very  good- hearted  persoB  » 
a  hypocrite. 

Now,  every  one  desires  to  be  popular,  < 
at  least  to  be  agreeable.  It  is  one  of  tl 
strongest  desires  of  our  nature.  No  or 
wishes  to  make  an  unpleasant  or  ungratef 
impression  upon  those  with  whom  he  minglj 
in  society.    And  here  it  is,  amidst,  mingh 
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mpathies,  affections,  partialities  and  almost 
undless  cravings  for  esteem,  that  every  man 
d  every  woman  must  stand  firm — must  speak 
e  truth,  and  to  do  so  they  must  speak  it  in 
re. 

But,  whether  in  love  or  in  hate,  I  am 
iipted  to  say,  Let  every  man  speak  it.  If 
i  has  not  love  to  support  him,  let  him  fall 
,ck  on  the  stern  principle  of  rectitude.  Give 
p  a  rough,  blunt,  honest  man,  rather  than 
time-server  or  a  parasite.  Give  me  a  Luther 
Ither  than  an  Erasmus,  a  Hampden  or  a 
pm  rather  than  a  double-dealing  Strafford, 
fearless  Paul  rather  than  a  flattering  Ter- 
llus.  One  there  has  been,  greater  than  the 
postle,  greater  than  all,  who  came  into  the 
>rld  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth,  and  who, 
dowed  with  unparalleled  gentleness  and 
ty,  ever  spoke  the  truth,  spoke  it  at  the  cost 
ease,  of  favor  with  men,  and  of  life  itself, 
e  died  a  martyr  to  the  truth.  And  by  no 
eans  could  the  preacher  so  shock  and  pain 
Christian  audience  as  by  admitting  that 
er,  by  one  act  or  word,  did  He  swerve  from 
e  conscious  truth  that  was  in  Him. 

This,  then,  do  I  set  forth,  my  friends,  as 
lie  of  the  loftiest  and  most  imperative  of  the 
iristian  virtues.  Does  any  man  ask  to  do 
me  signal  thing  in  his  life?  Does  he  say 
at  he  would  be  a  religious  man,  but  does 
)t  know  how  to  set  about  it?  I  answer, 
et  him  speak  the  truth.  Let  him  do  it  al- 
ays.  Let  him  do  it  immediately.  The  word 

nigh  him,  in  his  heart  and  in  his  mouth,  to 
)  it.  In  the  next  conversation  he  holds,  let 
m  speak  the  truth.  If  he  talks  about  this 
scourse  which  he  has  heard,  let  him  speak 
te  truth.  And  let  him  not  fool  nor  falsify 
is  own  heart  by  saying  that  there  is  no  reli- 
ion  in  it.  It  should  be  a  religion  in  his  heart 
•  speak  the  truth.  It  is,  indeed,  a  thing 
nost  spiritual  to  which  he  is  called.  It  may 
js  a  regeneration  to  which  he  is  called.  It 

a  religious  reverence  for  the  ever  present, 
lie  all-witnessing  God  of  truth, 
i  Let  him,  I  still  say,  speak  the  truth.  Let 
im  speak  it  the  next  thing  he  speaks.  Let 
im  speak  it  always  and  everywhere — at 
ome  and  abroad,  in  the  house  and  by  the 
ay,  at  the  trading-house  and  the  horse  fair; 
rhen  he  buys  and  when  he  sells,  in  business 
nd  in  society,  in  life  and  in  death,  let  him 
peak  the  true  word. 

Could  I  bring  any  who  hear  me,  and  espe- 
jially  those  just  entering  upon  life,  to  a  sol 
mn  resolve  ever  to  speak  the  truth — call  it 
/hat  you.  will,  religion  or  morality,  I  care 
ot — I  should  feel  that  I  had  not  spoken  in 
ain.  That  right  habit  would  instantly  begin 
o  correct  every  wrong  habit.  All  evil,  all 
prong,  all  debasing  license  of  the  senses,  is 


covered  over  with  lying.    Strip  off  that  cov- 
ering, and  the  world  would  become  guilty  be- 
fore God,  and  a  grand  reform  would  beg::: 
where  the  Gospel  begins  it,  with  repentance. 


Daniel  Webster  penned  the  following  beau- 
tiful sentiment :  "  If  we  work  upon  marble, 
it  will  perish ;  if  we  rear  temples,  they  wili 
crumble  into  dust ;  if  we  work  upon  immortal 
minds — if  we  imbue  them  with  principles, 
with  the  just  fear  of  God  and  love  of  our  fel- 
low men — we  engrave  on  those  tablets  some- 
thing which  will  brighten  for  eternity." 


LOCAL  INFORMATION. 

€ ONCORD  QUA R TERL  Y  MEET1XG. 

This  quarter,  as  most  friends  hereabout 
know,  is  composed  of  Chester,  Darby,  Goshen. 
Concord  and  Birmingham  Monthly  Meetings, 
the  latter  being  held  at  West  Chester.  The 
meeting  circulates  between  West  Chester, 
Concord,  Wilmington  and  Darby,  and  is  held 
at  West  Chester,  in  the  latter  part  of  Fir-: 
month,  on  the  3d  day  of  the  week. 

On  the  30th  ult.,  long  before  the  hour  of 
gathering,  the  people  of  West  Chester  began 
to  assemble.  The  day  was  unusually  fine, 
and  the  sleighing  still  pretty  good,  conse- 
quently the  attendance  from  the  country  was 
full,  the  meeting  house  being  crowded.  The 
adjoining  room,  which  was  used  as  a  meetin. 
house  before  the  present  one  was  erected 
communicates  with  the  latter  by  sliding  shut- 
ters ;  these  were  lifted,  and  those  who  coul 
not  find  sitting  room  in  the  large  house  wer^ 
comfortably  seated  therein.  It  is  estimate 
that  one  thousand  persons  were  preset- 
After  entire  quiet  settled  upon  the  meeting, 
a  short,  fervent  thanksgivii  g  for  the  privilege 
of  meeting  together  once  more,  and  for  the 
many  temporal  and  spiritual  blessings  no~' 
enjoyed,  was  offered,  with  a  petition  that  those 
who  might  be  called  to  minister  on  the  occa- 
sion, might  do  so  to  the  edification  of  thcs- 
present,  and  the  honor  and  glory  of  our  Fathc 
in  Heaven. 

D.  Hoopes  was  then  favored  to  present  t 
the  assembly  the  importance  that  attaches  t<; 
individual  responsibility.  "  The  responsibility 
of  the  meeting,"  said  he,  "  does  not  rest  in 
the  ministers  and  elders.  We  may  lay  it  on 
each  other ;  but  there  is  no  other  way  to  dis- 
charge our  duty  than  by  doing  the  work 
given  us  individually  to  do.  Do  we  stand," 
he  asked,  "  as  professors  only,  or  do  we  possess 
some  of  those  riches  which  moth  and  rust  can- 
not corrupt  or  thieves  break  through  and 
steal?  There  is  much  profession  of  religion, 
but  it  is  the  practical  working  that  elevate* 
and  draws  all  together.  All  have  knowledge 
of  the  Divine  will — the  witness  for  God  in  our 
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souls,  and  we  must  sustain  and  strengthen  the 
spiritual  life  by  receiving  the  word  day  by 
lay,  or  we  are  not  the  children  of  God." 
These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  excellent 
and  appropriate  thoughts  given  forth  by  D. 
H.,  who  spoke  at  considerable  length.  Several 
thera  followed,  whose  exercises  were  mainly 
n  the  subject  of  obedience  to  impressions 
of  duty  manifested  to  each. 

So  deeply  was  the  meeting  baptized  into 
the  "spirit"  of  christian  love  and  sympathy 
that  when  it  was  proposed  to  close  the  shut- 
4rrs  and  proceed  with  the  business  of  the 
Quarterly  Meeting,  one  after  another  arose, 
with  living  testimony  to  the  sufficiency  of  the 
_ospel  of  Christ  and  its  power  to  cleanse  and 
purify  every  soul  that  looks  to  the  Divine 
power  for  help. 

When  the  shutters  were  closed  there  was 
Btill  a  very  large  number  present,  though  the 
people  of  West  Chester  of  other  professions 
e  largely  represented  in  the  first  meeting. 
The  answers  to  the  queries  were  such  as  we 
commonly  hear  in  most  of  our  meetings  for 
'ness.    There  was  acknowledged  the  same 
want  of  faithfulness  in  the  attendance  of 
stings  that  i3  felt  everywhere  in  our  bar- 
s'.   But  it  was  evidence  of  an  increasing 
.-.erest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Society  to  see  so 
ge  a  proportion  of  the  younger  members 
then  present. 

A  proposed  addition  to  the  book  of  disci- 
ie,  which  would  give  the  liberty  to  small 
meetings  to  hold  their  sessions  of  men's  and 
Hen's  business  meetings  jointly  was  brought 
i  from  Concord  Monthly  Meeting,  and  re- 
ferred  to  a  joint  committee  for  consideration. 
There  was  also  a  committee  appointed  to  pre- 
pare a  memorial  to  the  legislature  of  Penna., 
asking  for  a  prohibitory  or  local  option  law. 
The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Circular 
Meetings  was  read  and  approved,  and  the 
ramittee  continued,  with  the  addition  of  a 
names.    After  encouraging  words  from 
.'  listeriug  friends  present,  the  meeting  ad- 
journed. 

The  First  day  school  of  West  Chester  Meet- 
g  is  p,  valuable  auxiliary.     It  is  largely 
participated  in  by  young  and  old,  and  there 
js  a  vitality  and  energy  in  its  exercises  that 
cannot  fail  of  good  and  permanent  results. 
A  larger  proportion  of  men  attend  and  take 
part  than  is  usually  seen  in  our  First  day 
Bcboola.    The  number  of  scholars  on  the  roll 
is  14(X    They  have  24  teachers  and  other  offi- 
cers, and  a  large  and  valuable  library.  A 
retary ^ keeps  a  record  of  each  day's  exer- 
cises, which  is  read  on  the  succeeding  First- 
lay  :  this  is  a  practice  that  commends  itself 
to  the  consideration  of  other  schools,  and 


would,  without  doubt,  if  adopted,  add  mu 
to  the  interest  felt  in  this  field  of  Christi; 
labor.  R. 


If  the  thoughtless  and  gay  err  in  pushi 
aside  all  the  unpleasant  realities  of  life, 
refusing  to  look  upon  distress  that  they  mig 
alleviate,  and  wrong  that  they  might  recti] 
it  is  equally  true  that  many  actually  paraly 
their  own  powers  and  destroy  their  own  ai 
others'  happiness  by  allowing  their  thougl 
to  dwell  continually  upon  the  dark  side 
human  life. 
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Illinois  Yearly  Meeting. — In  lookii 
over  the  "  Minutes  of  Illinois  Yearly  Me 
ing,"  which  came  to  hand  only  very  recent] 
we  find  much  that  bears  the  stamp  of  pri  idj 
gress  in  the  right  direction,  and  a  grasping 
the  vital  questions  that  concern  not  only  tj 
welfare  of  our  own  Keligious  Society  but  t: 
best  interests  of  the  nation  and  the  world. 

The  memorial  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  (Jf 
the  subject  of  war,  addressed  to  the  Preside 
and  Congress  a  little  over  a  year  ago,  is 
noble  testimony  to  the  unswerving  fidelity 
our  western  co  laborers  to  the  cause  of  peae 
and  the  reply  of  the  President  is  equally  e 
couraging,  as  it  evinces  the  desire  of  the  Go 
ernment  of  the  United  States  to  promo 
peace  and  the  recognition  of  universal  brot 
erhood  among  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.; 

They  are  fully  awake  to  the  evils  of  i 
temperance  as  the  answer  to  the  query  on  tl 
subject  of  intoxicating  liquors  demonstrate 

They  recognize  the  importance  of  exten 
ing  encouragement  to  the  effort  to  dissen? 
nate  Friends'  literature,  and  they  ha^ 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  a  sum 
money  to  be  expended  in  "procuring  an 
properly  distributing"  leaflets,  pamphlet 
etc.,  issued  by  Friends'  Book  Association 
Philadelphia  and  others,  expressive  of  Oil 
principles  and  testimonies.  They  also  inqui' 
respecting  the  support  that  "  Friends'  papers 
received  from  the  members  of  the  Year. 
Meeting.  The  price  at  which  the  week 
papers  are  published  and  their  "  lack  of  ma 
ket  reports  and  a  fuller  general  news,"  are  i 
the  way  of  many  subscribing  for  these  paper 
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As  regards  the  market  reports  and  items  of 
aeral  interest  we  want  to  say,  just  here,  that 
p  Western  Friends  will  find  a  fair  synopsis 
both  in  this  paper  on  its  last  page,  which 
•  reliability  and  freshness  will  compare 
rorably  with  any  other  "  weekly "  that 
nes  under  our  notice. 
From  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
iion  we  take  the  following : 
t*  In  considering  the  subject  of  our  appoint- 
jut,  we  feel  it  right  to  present  for  the  eon- 
eration  of  Friends  the  following  views,  viz : 
I  That  the  principal  object  of  the  Society, 
jits  concern  for  the  right  school  education 
its  children,  is  to  prevent  their  contamina- 
jn  with  evil  practices,  and  with  false  and 
essential  religious  dogmas,  and  to  ensure 
mi  full  educational  facilities,  coupled  with 
bided  moral  influence  and  instruction,  so 
|  as  their  teachers  and  surroundings  can  be 
^de  to  give  it. 

I*  Reports  from  two  meetings  express  a  de- 
p  that  we  should  be  careful  not  to  introduce 
[tarian  influences  into  the  District  Schools, 
e  think  the  purpose  of  cur  fifth  query  was 
sunderstood  in  these  meetings,  as  we  feel  it 
pessary,  in  attempting  to  attain  a  proper 
E  to  guard  against  the  appearance  of  an 
1  that  may  prove  a  precedent  for  that  evil. 
I  Our  Public  Schools  are  invaluable  as 
iservators  of  our  best  interests  as  a  Nation, 
i  should  be  guarded  with  great  vigilance 
m  all  sectarian  bias  or  control,  and  kept 
le  to  the  children  of  every  race  or  faith,  as 
on  equal  grounds  and  without  oppression 
their  religious  scruples.  So  far  as  we  may, 
citizens,  be  able  to  exert  an  irjfluence  in 
)ir  behalf,  it  should  be  diligently  done  to 
ure  competent  teachers,  who,  while  cap- 
le  of  teaching  the  usual  studies,  are  also 
ve  to  the  need  of  cultivating  in  their 
lolars  pure  morals  and  those  principles 
|ich  lead  to  upright  lives,  free  from  secta- 
n  theology  and  dogma.  So  far  as  our  own 
iooIs  do  not  exceed  the  Public  Schools  in 
ug  this,  we  doubt  the  need  of  their  sepa- 
e  existence. 

;<  In  saying  this,  we  do  not  forget  that  we 
d  the  doctrine  of  an  1  Inward  Light '  as 
i  cardinal  point  of  our  religious  faith,  con- 
futing us  a  sect,  and  that  we  desire,  as  a  sect, 
increase  a  knowledge  of  and  faith  in  this 
1  nciple ;  but  we  believe  it  to  be,  in  its  very 
ence,  unsectarian,  and  that  people  of  every 
iigious  denomination  may  readily  accept 
I  belief  that  in  each  child  born  into  an  ac- 
intable  life,  there  is  implanted  a  self-go  v- 
ung  principle  which  properly  appealed  to 
I  nurtured,  will  lead  him  to  do  right  in 
Terence  to  wrong,  and  will  render  his 


mind  sensitive  to  justice,  honesty  and  unsel- 
fish regard  for  the  rights  of  his  fellow. 

"  In  neighborhoods  where  it  seems  unadvi3 
able  to  open  schools  under  the  care  of 
Friends,  increasing  watchfulness  should  be 
felt  on  behalf  of  our  children,  to  see  that  the 
District  School  they  attend  shall,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  meet  the  conditions  we  seek  to 
establish  in  our  own.  When  we  open  schools 
for  the  benefit  of  our  children  and  the  child- 
ren of  others,  we  feel  a  desire  that  a  religious 
concern  may  possess  those  in  their  control,  to 
make  them  so  strong  in  the  thoroughness  and 
^alue  of  their  instruction  and  the  purity  and 
practical  character  of  their  moral  teaching, 
that  all  persons,  of  whatever  creed,  having 
the  best  welfare  of  their  children  at  heart, 
may  desire  their  education  under  such  influ- 
ences. Thus,  not  only  directly,  but  indirect- 
ly, by  the  power  of  example,  may  we  sow 
the  seeds  of  practical  righteousness  in  our 
neighborhoods. 

"  We  believe,  were  the  parents  in  our  So- 
ciety fully  alive  to  the  value  of  positive  moral 
and  unsectarian  religious  influence  upon  the 
susceptible  minds  of  children,  they  would,  in 
every  meeting  or  neighborhood  where  two  or 
more  families  are  gathered,  feel  a  pressing 
necessity  for  providing,  through  the  schools 
their  children  attend,  for  so  much  of  this  in- 
fluence as  circumstances  may  render  practi- 
cable, and  without  a  thought  of  doing  it  for 
sectarian  purposes,  but  simply  for  the  preser- 
vation and  nurture  of  the  purer  and  higher 
attributes  in  the  minds  of  the  children." 

After  the  reading  of  the  concluding 
Minutes  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  the  shutters 
were  raised,  and  men  and  women  sat  for  a 
time  in  joint  session,  under  a  covering  of  deep 
solemnity,  during  which  warning,  exhortation 
and  supplication  were  offered. 

The  report  of  the  Building  Committee 
shows  the  total  cost  of  the  Meeting  House  and 
grounds  to  have  been  $5,461.89,  all  of  which 
has  been  paid. 


The  Electoral  Law. — The  passage  of 
the  bill  providing  a  tribunal  for  the  decision 
of  all  questions  likely  to  arise  in  the  count  of 
the  Electoral  vote  by  Congress  is  regarded 
with  general  satisfaction  by  the  people,  and 
by  the  press  of  the  country.  We  see  no  rea- 
son to  dissent  from  the  view  of  those  who  re- 
gard the  arrangement  equitable  and  wise,  and 
have  awaited  hopefully  the  formation  of  the 
body  to  whom  is  to  be  committed  this  solemn 
responsibility. 
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Surely,  the  importance  of  the  trust,  and  the 
consciousness  that  the  friends  of  enlightened 
liberty  and  of  representative  government 
throughout  the  world  are  watching  their 
actions  with  deep  interest,  not  unmixed  with 
fear,  must  have  a  tendency  to  banish  corrupt 
and  selfish  partizanship  from  the  tribunal. 
Beyond  a  question,  whatever  may  be  the  de- 
sires of  political  aspirants,  the  great  body  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  at  this  time 
demand  justice — perfect  fairness,  and  obedi- 
ence to  law  in  this  matter,  and  we  cannot  be- 
lieve that  their  representatives  will  withhold 
it  at  this  important  crisis. 

President  Grant  has  given  his  official  sig- 
nature very  promptly,  and  in  his  message  to 
the  Senate  setting  forth  his  reasons  for  approv- 
ing the  bill,  uses  this  language : 

"This  bill  may  not  be  perfect,  and  its  pro- 
visions may  not  be  such  as  would  be  best  ap- 
plicable to  all  future  occasions,  but  it  is  cal- 
culated to  meet  the  present  condition  of  the 
questions  and  of  the  country.  The  country 
is  agitated.  It  needs  aid.  It  desires  peace 
and  quiet  and  harmony  between  all  parties 
and  all  sections.  Its  industries  are  arrested, 
labor  unemployed,  capital  idle,  and  enter- 
prises paralyzed  by  reason  of  the  doubt  and 
anxiety  attending  the  uncertainty  of  a  double 
claim  to  the  Chief  Magistracy  of  the  nation. 
It  wants  to  be  assured  that  the  result  of  the 
election  will  be  accepted  without  resistance 
from  the  supporters  of  the  disappointed  can- 
didate, and  that  its  highest  officer  shall  not 
hold  his  place  with  a  questioned  title  of  right. 
Believing  that  the  bill  will  secure  these  ends, 
I  give  it  my  signature." 

"Never  before  in  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try," says  the  Press,  "  has  a  measure  of  such 
great  importance  been  so  quickly  disposed 
of."  It  was  first  reported  to  Congress  on  the 
18th  of  the  First  month  and  passed  both 
houses,  the  Senate  on  the  20th  and  the 
House  on  the  26th,  receiving  the  President's 
sanction  on  the  29th. 

The  Electoral  votes,  or  the  papers  purport 
ing  to  be  the  votes  will  have  been  duly  opened 
and  counted  •  before  our  paper  reaches  the 
readers,  and  in  case  of  a  failure  of  the  Con 
gressional  bodies  to  agree  upon  a  decision, 
the  whole  subject  is  referred  to  this  tribunal 
of  five  Senators,  five  Representatives  and  five 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  its  judg 
ment  is  final,  unless  both  houses  concur  in  its 
rejection. 


MARRIED. 

THORNE — CLEVELAND. — On  the  24th  of  Fi 
mo.,  1877,  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  parents, 
Friends'  ceremony,  William  H.  Thorne  to  Jl 
daughter  of  Cyrus  and  Emily  P.  Cleveland,  alllerl 


Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


Ik 


DIED. 

DENNIS. — On  Sixth-day  morning,  the  26th  u 
at  his  residence  in  Salem,  Ohio,  Charles  Dennis 
the  86th  year  of  his  age ;  a  member  of  Sal 
Monthly  Meeting. 

ELDPJDGE  —On  the  14th  of  First  month,  18 
at  her  residence  in  Union  Springs,  Cayuga  coun 
N.  Y.,  Catharine  Eldridge,  wife  of  Edward  Eldrid 
aged  56  years  ;  a  member  of  Scipio  Monthly  MetCti 
ing. 

FOULKE.— On  the  26th  of  First  mo.,  1877,  I 
Richmond,  Ind.,  William  R.  Foulke,  a  highly 
teemed  member  of  Whitewater  Monthly  Meeting 
HAINES.— On  the  4th  of  First  month,  1877, 
his  residence  in  Ledyard,  Cayuga  county,  N. 
Charles  W.  Haines,  in  the  56th  year  of  his  age 
member  of  Scipio  Monthly  Meeting. 

HALLOWELL.— On  the  26th  of  Twelfth  monL 
1876,  Israel  H.,  son  of  Henry  W.  and  Margaret  Its 
Hallowell,  aged  12  weeks.  L| 
PENROSE. — On  the  26ih  of  Seventh  month,  18;  )fi 
of  paralysis,  at  his  residence  in  Sterling,  Whitesi 
county,  Ills.,  Jesse  Penrose,  in  the  74th  year  of 
age.    He  was  an  esteemed  Elder  of  East  Jor 
Monthly  Meeting,  and  he  will  be  much  missed  fn 
that  small,  isolated  band,  among  whom  he  was  mu 
respected. 

PRICE.^On  the  23d  of  First  month,  1877, 
Gunpowder,  Baltimore  county,  Md.,  John  Price, 
the  98th  year  of  his  age  ;  an  elder  of  Gunpowc 
Monthly  Meeting. 

SATTERTHWAIT. — On  the  3d  of  Tenth  mon 
1876,  George  Satterthwait,  agred  75  years;  an 
teemed  member  and  elder  of  Chesterfield  Monttl 
Meeting. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
EVOLUTION—  DA  RWINISM . 

BY  BENJAMIN  HALLOWELL. 

£;  See,  through  this  air,  this  ocean  and  this  ear 
All  matter  quick,  and  bursting  into  birth." 

Pope's  Essay  on  Mi 

In  this  age  of  unprecedented  intellect!] 
activity,  the  minds  of  our  members,  young 
and  older,-  by  their  reading  and  conversati 
will  necessarily  become  more  or  less  £ 
quainted  with  the  advanced  phases  of  Natui 
Phenomena  which  science  now  presents,  i 
dicated  by  the  heading  of  this  article.  T 
earlier  in  life  thoughtful  young  persons  cj 
imbibe  these  advanced  ideas,  the  more  readi! 
will  they  be  able  to  arrange  and  classi' 
them  and  incorporate  them  with  their  oth' 
ideas  in  the  storehouse  of  knowledge. 

Preliminary  to  this  end,  it  is  of  great  ii 
portance  to  attain  some  settled  conclusions 
regard  to  Deity  and  Matter  and  man's  re 
tion  to  both.  In  the  language  of  the  pc 
quoted  in  my  motto, 
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:  "All  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole, 
Whose  body  Nature  is,  and  God  the  soul," 

ity  and  Matter  being  regarded  as  co-exist- 
L  and  possessing  the  same  relation  to  each 
ter  as  soul  and  body. 

The  better  the  understanding  which  men 
!n  of  Natural  Phenomena,  the  more  clearly 
|  manifested  the  three  great  attributes  of 
pty — wisdom,  goodness  and  power,  thus 
dealing  the  unseen  by  means  of  what  is 
b — God  manifested  in  the  material  uni- 
se. 

The  properties  imparted  to  matter  by  Deity, 
ich  have  .been,  and  are,  the  same  in  all 
ces  and  in  all  times,  are  the  means,  and 
y  be  regarded  as  the  tools  by  which  Deity 
s  upon  material  things,  performs  all  His 
bks  in  creation,  and  fulfills  all  His  varied 
Eposes  through  all  ages. 
There  are  observed  facts  which  lead  the 
ecting  mind  to  the  necessary  conclusion 
,t  all  the  matter  composing  our  solar  sys- 
1  once  existed  in  a  nebulous  form,  previous 
its  becoming  fluid  or  solid.  It  is  now  found 
3pace  in  every  stage  of  condensation,  from 

first  collection  of  attenuated  matter  to  the 
ise  center  of  revolving  worlds.  From  this 
mlous  matter  everything  in  our  solar  sys- 
I  including  both  vegetable  and  animal 
I  must  necessarily  have  been  evolved, 
ler  by  forces  then  inhering  in  it  or  by  prin- 
iles  injected  in  matter  at  a  later  date.  In 
ler  case,  it  is  equally  the  gift  of  the  All- 
'e  and  All-powerful  Creator,  who  directs 
1  controls  every  movement,  every  atom, 
xj  molecule,  so  as  to  effect  every  possible 
itingency  in  the  development,  whether  He 
[constituted  matter  originally  or  whether 

subsequently  injected  in  matter  the  vital 
nciple  of  the  different  races  of  animals  and 
jsses  of  vegetables,  as  its  condition  became 
ted  to  their  existence  and  maintenance, 
[flow  I  entertain  such  full  confidence  in  the 
■fection  and  unchangeableness  of  Deity  and 
(the  goodness,  wisdom  and  power  through 
ich  He  designed  and  perfected  the  activi- 
j  of  the  universe,  as  to  be  forced  to  believe 
.t  He  originally  adapted  matter  under  His 
78,  which  are  His  uniform  modes  of  action, 
1  necessarily  imply  a  Law  giver,  an  intel- 
ent  Power,  that  directs  and  controls  every 
im  and  every  movement  to  effect  every 
jssible  contingency  in  the  development,  and 
fills  all  His  purposes ;  and  that  no  modi- 
ition,  suspension,  repair  or  readjustment  of 
m  is,  or  ever  has  been,  or  ever  will  be  re- 
red.  In  this  belief  is  embraced  the  idea 
that  consummate  Prescience  and  Wisdom 
ich  my  soul  so  highly  reverences. 
?rom  this  matter  all  existing  things  have 
sn  gradually  unfolded  or  evolved  through 
g  periods  of  years  or  cycles,  in  harmony 


with  the  design  and  purpose  of  the  EternaL 
Father. 

This  view  of  the  gradual  process  of  crea- 
tion or  evolution  from  matter  harmonizes  with 
Scripture.  We  read,  Gen.  i,  20,  "And  God 
said,  Let  the  waters  bring  forth  abundantly 
the  moving  creature  that  hath  life,  and  fowl 
that  may  fly  above  the  earth  in  the  open 
firmament  of  heaven." 

Again,  Gen.  i,  24,  "And  God  said,  Let  the 
earth  bring  forth  the  living  creature  after 
his  kind,  cattle  and  creeping  thing,  and  beast 
of  the  earth  after  his  kind.    And  it  was  so.,y 

It  is  the  waters  and  the  earth,  by  princi  - 
ples and  forces  with  which  Deity  had  origi- 
nally endowed  matter,  from  which  all  these 
lives,  like  a  plant  from  its  seed  or  the  oak 
from  an  acorn,  were  gradually  evolved  through 
circling  eons. 

When  the  beauty  and  simplicity  of  such 
creative  process  are  compared  with  the  sud- 
den bringing  into  life,  all  in  one  day,  as 
given  by  Milton  in  the  seventh  book  of  his 
"  Paradise  Lost,"  the  comparison  is  greatly 
in  favor  of  evolution  :* 

Throughout  Nature  all  the  beneficial  pro- 
cesses, as  the  growing  plant,  tree  and  animal, 
the  falling  dew,  the  fertilizing  sunbeams,  the 
fanning  breeze,  are  gentle  and  gradual* 
Whatever  is  sudden  and  violent,  as  the  vol- 
cano, the  earthquake,  the  tornado,  the  light- 

"'As  some  readers  of  the  Intelligencer  may  not  nave 
this  poem  of  Milton  at  hand,  I  quote  the  graphic 
description  in  full.  It  is  worthy  not  only  of  being 
read,  but  of  being  studied,  as  the  "  Theory  of  Crea- 
tion "  most  strongly  opposed  to  the  "  Doctrine  oi 
Evolution." 

"  The  sixth,  and  of  Creation  last,  arose 
With  evening  harps  and  matin  ;  when  God  said 
Let  the  earth  bring  forth  soul  living  in  her  kind. 
Cattle  and  creeping  things,  and  beast  of  the  earth. 
Each  in  their  kind.  The  earth  obeyed,  and  straight 
Opening  her  fertile  womb,  teemed  at  a  birth 
Innumerous  living  creatures,  perfect  forms, 
Limbed  and  full  grown  :  Out  of  the  ground  uprose 
As  from  his  lair,  the  wild  beast,  where  he  roams 
In  forest  wild,  in  thicket,  brake  or  den  ; 
Among  the  trees  ia  pairs  they  rose,  they  walk'd  *y 
The  cattle  in  the  fields  and  meadows  green, 
Those  rare  and  solitary,  these  in  flocks 
Pasturing  at  once,  and  in  broad  herds  upsprung. 
The  grassy  clods  now  calved  ;  now  half  appear'd 
The  tawny  lion,  pawing  to  get  free 
His  hinder  parts  :  then  springs,  as  broke  from 
bonds, 

And  rampant  shakes  his  brinded  mane  ;  the  ounce  t 
The  libbard  and  the  tiger,  as  the  mole 
Rising,  the  crumbled  earth  above  them  threw 
In  hillocks  :  the  swift  stag  from  under  ground 
Bore  up  his  branching  head  :  Scarce  from  his 
mould 

Behemoth,  biggest  born  of  earth,  upheaved 

His  vastness  ;  fleeced  the  flocks  and  bleating  rose; 

As  plants  ;  ambiguous  between  sea  and  land 

The  river-horse  and  scaly  crocodile. 

At  once  came  forth  whatever  creeps  the  ground T 

Insect  or  worm." 
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ning,  is  destructive,  having  their  destructive 
power  in  the  pent  up  forces  that  are  seeking 
a  gradual  restoration  to  an  equilibrium. 

All  truths,  of  whatever  nature,  are  revealed 
in  the  same  manner,  by  impressions  made 
upon  the  organs  adapted  to  their  reception. 
Physical  truths  by  the  five  senses,  intellectual 
■truths  by  the  understanding  or  reason,  and 
spiritual  Truths,  the  highest  of  all,  by  the 
heart,  soul  and  understanding  combined. 
There  are  not  different  kinds  or  modes  of 
revelation.  Deity  never  employs  two  modes 
}f  doing  the  same  thing.  If  He  does  a  thing 
in  one  way  to-day,  it  is  His  promise  that  He 
will  do  that  thing  in  the  same  way  for  all 
time.  As  the  original  way  was  the  act  of 
Deity,  it  must  have  been  perfect.  A  change 
would  render  it  imperfect,  which  cannot  be. 
Deity  is  Omnipotent  to  do  good  only.  He 
cannot  break  His  promises  by  changing  His 
mode  of  action  in  producing  Natural  Phe- 
nomena.* If  we  could  suppose  it  possible  for 
Him  to  withhold  the  sun  from  rising  to-mor- 
.row,  He  would  break  His  promise  to  over 
eleven  hundred  millions  of  people,  and  throw 
all  the  business  of  the  world  into  confusion. 
All  calculations  in  business  proceedings  rest 
upon  the  uniformity  in  the  course  of  natural 
events.  And  this  uniformity  is  the  same  in 
•all  places  and  at  all  times.  Deity  cannot 
suspend  the  properties  of  matter  as  of  gravi- 
tation or  putrefaction  in  one  place  on  the  earth, 
without  suspending  those  forces  wherever  they 
-iay  exist,  which  would  return  all  to  chaos. 

What  Deity  can  do  is  indicated  by  what 
He  does.  As  stated  by  a  great  naturalist 
(Cuvier,  I  think  it  was),  "  Deity  cannot  make 
a  lion  with  horns  and  hoofs,  or  a  horse  with 
claws."  He  has  not  constituted  matter  so 
ihat  it  could  possibly  evolve  such  formation. 

There  can  be  no  conflict  between  true  sci- 
ence and  pure  religion,  science  being  merely 
classified  knowledge.  They  both  proceed 
from  the  same  Eternal  and  intelligent  Source 
of  Light,  Life  and  Love,  and  they  must, 
therefore,  be  in  everlasting  harmony. 

Vandy  Spring,  Md.,  First  mo.  16th,  1811. 


•Oall  God  thy  Father  ;  yet  not  thine  alone  ; 
.ror  thou  art  but  one  of  many  ;  thy  brotherhood  is 
1  all.  [Prvverbial  Philosophy.'] 


-  Every  intelligent  person  who  has  arrived  at  the 
'  ridian  of  life,  will  doubtless  have  known  many 
e  ■  of  whom  it  could  be  said,  positively,  what 
they  will  do  and  what  they  will  not  do,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances— what  they  can  do  and  what 
they  cannot  do.  They  are  governed  by  fixed  prin- 
ciples, within  which,  we  know  from  long  experi- 
ence, iio  external  circumstances  can  shake  or  alter. 
This  illustrates  my  meaning,  when  I  say  that  Deity 
-an not  act  contrary  to  His  attributes  of  Truth 
Justice  and  Love. 


SALT  IN  THE  SEA — PROFESSOR  PROCTOR  TEI  |al 
HOW  THE  SEAS  BECAME  SALT. 

Professor  R.  A.  Proctor,  the  distinguish  i' 
astronomer,  contributes  an  article  to  i|ei 
Cornhill  Magazine,  in  which  he  says : 

A  question  which  has  long  been  regarcjnii 
a3  among  the  great  mysteries  of  nature — I 
question,  How  did  the  seas  become  salt 
seems  to  us  to  find  a  ready  solution  when 
consider  that  the  ocean  once  formed 
earth's  cloud-envelope.    We  may,  in  h 
regard  the  oceans  as  holding  in  solution  wlfse 
was  washed  from  the  earth  or  otherwise 
tracted  from  its  substance  during  the  aj 
when  the  waters  of  ocean  were  passing  ft 
the    former    to   their  present  conditii 
For  then  all  the  conditions  assisted  the  act: 
of  the  waters  themselves — the  intense  h 
of  the  earth's  crust  and  of  the  atmosphejnd 
the  tremendous  atmospheric  pressure,  a 
consequently  the  high  boiling  point  (so  tl 
the  wafers  first  formed  on  the  earth's  heat 
crust  must  have  been  far  hotter  than  is  b 
ing  water  at  the  present  time),  and  the  pijkri 
ence  also  in  the  atmosphere  of  many  vapif 
which  would  greatly  help  the  decomposijjj 
action  of  the  water  itself. 

Consider,  for  instance,  the  following 
scrip tion,  abridged  from   a  paper  by  I 
Sterry  Hunt,  the  eminent  Canadian  chem 
and  geologist.    After  showing  that  carbor 
acid,  chlorine  and  sulphur©us  acids  would 
present  in  enormous  quantities  in  the  prime 
atmosphere,  besides,  of  cour£e,  still  vasjm 
quantities  of  the  vapor  of  water,  he  procee 
"  These  gases,  with  nitrogen  and  an  excess 
oxygen,  would  form  an  atmosphere  of  gr 
density.    In  such  an  atmosphere  condensati 
would  only  take  place  at  a  temperature 
above  the  present  boiling  point,  and  1 
lower  levels  of  the  earth's  slowly  coolij 
crust  would  be  drenched  with  a  heated  so 
tion  of  hydrochloric  acid,  whose  decompose 
action,  aided  by  its  high  temperature,  woi 
be  exceedingly  rapid.    The  primitive  ignec 
rock  on  which  these  showers  fell  probably 
sembled  in  composition  certain  furnace  sis 
or  volcanic  glasses."    The  process  of  deco 
position  would  continue  "  under  the  action* 
the  heavy  showers  until  the  affinities  of  t 
hydrochloric  acid  were  satisfied.  Latji 
large  quantities  of  sulphuric  acid  would 
formed,  and  drenching  showers  of  heal 
solutions  of  this  energetic  dissolvent  wot  1;; 
fall  upon  the  earth's  heated  crust.    After  t  ig 
compounds  of  sulphur  and  chlorine  had  be 
separated  from  the  air,  carbonic  acid  woi 
still  continue  to  be  an  important  constitu* 
of  the  atmosphere.    It  would  be  gradua. 
diminished  in  gravity,"  through  chemic 
processes  resulting  in  the  formation  of  varic 
clays,  "  while  the  separated  lime,  magnei 
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alkalis  changed  into  bicarbonates  would 
sarried  down  to  the  sea  in  a  state  of  solu- 

[ere  we  seem  to  have  a  fair  account  ren- 
}d  of  the  enormous  quantity  of  matter 
Qing  collectively  what  is  called  the  brine 
he  ocean,  and  containing,  besides  common 
(chloride  of  sodium),  sulphuric  acid,  mag- 
a,  soda,  sulphate  of  lime  and  other  sub- 
ices.  The  theory  that  these  substances 
e  been  washed  from  the  earth's  surface  by 
3es  such  as  are  now  in  progress,  would  not, 
think,  be  seriously  entertained  if  the  vast 
mnt  of  matter  thus  present  in  the  waters 
he  sea  were  remembered  and  considered, 
ne  forms,  on  the  average,  about  3 2  per 
I  of  sea  water.  Hence,  if  we  take  the 
rage  depth  of  the  ocean  at  two  miles,  or, 
idly,  10,000  feet,  it  follows  that,  if  all  the 
er  of  the  sea  were  evaporated,  there  would 
left  a  deposit  of  salt  averaging  350  feet 
iepth  all  over  the  present  floor  of  the  sea. 
s  would  correspond  in  quantity  to  salt 
Bring  all  the  present  land  surface  of  the 
,h  to  a  depth  of  1,000  feet,  or  to  a  deposit 

feet  deep  over  the  entire  surface  of  the 
jq  ;  so  that  the  idea  of  its  having  been 
hed  from  the  land  is  altogether  inadmis- 
e.  It  may  indeed  be  urged  that,  as  the 
cess  of  washing  down  from  the  land  is 
tinually  going  on,  only  a  sufficiency  of 
e  would  be  needed  to  account  for  any 
ntity  whatever  of  sea  salt.  But  apart 
n  the  fact  that  only  a  certain  thickness  of 

solid  crust,  and  that  thickness  by  no 
ids  very  great,  could  be  drawn  upon  for 
ply,  and  that  the  very  continuance  of  the 
cess  shows  us  that  even  that  portion  of  the 
th's  crust  has  not  been  drained  of  its  salts, 
re  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  ex- 
stion  of  salt  from  the  sea  is  going  on  and 

been  going  on  for  many  ages  past  at  fully 
fejreat  a  rate  as  the  addition  of  fresh  salt. 
Uthough  the  process  of  evaporation  can- 
remove  the  salts,  these,  as  Maury  justly 
es,  can  be  extracted  by  other  processes. 
le  know,"  he  says,  "that  the  insects  of  the 
do  take  out  a  portion  of  them,  and,  that 
I  salt-ponds  and  arms  which  from  time  to 
e  in  the  geological  calendar  have  been 
grated  from  the  sea,  afford  an  escape  by 
ich  the  quantity  of  chloride  of  sodium  in 
^waters— the  most  abundant  of  its  solid  in- 
idients— is  regulated.  The  insects  of  the 
\  cannot  build  their  structures  of  this  salt, 

it  would  dissolve  again  as  fast  as  they 
Id  separate  it.  But  here  the  ever-ready 
losphere  comes  into  play  and  assists  the 
ects  in  regulating  the  salts.  It  cannot 
e  them  (the  salts)  up  from  the  sea,  it  is 
e,  but  it  can  take  the  sea  away  from  them  ; 
it  pumps  up  the  water  from  these  pools 


that  have  been  barred  off,  transfers  it  t<f  the 
clouds,  and  they  deliver  it  back  to  the  sea  as 
fresh  water,  leaving  behind  the  salts  it  con- 
tained in  a  solid  state.  These  are  operations 
which  have  been  going  on  for  ages  ;  proof 
that  they  are  still  going  on  is  continually  be- 
fore our  eyes;  for  the  *  hard  water'  of  our 
fountains,  the  marlbanks  of  the  valleys,  the 
salt-beds  of  the  plains,  Albion's  chalky  cliffs,, 
and  the  coral  islands  of  the  sea  are  monu- 
ments in  attestation." 

We  must,  then,  regard  the  salts  of  the  sea 
as  in  the  main  dissolved  from  the  solid  crust 
during  that  remote  period  when  the  seas  were 
young.  The  seas  thus  indicate  to  us  the 
nature  of  those  vast  chemical  processes 
through  which  the  earth  had  to  pass  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  its  history.  If  the  present 
crust  of  the  earth  did  not  afford,  as  it  does,, 
the  clearest  evidence  of  a  time  when  the 
earth's  whole  frame  glowed  with  intense  heat  1 
if  we  could  not,  as  we  can,  derive  from  the 
movements  of  the  celestial  bodies,  as  well  as 
from  the  telescopic  appearance  of  some  among; 
them,  the  most  certain  assurance  that  all  the 
planets,  nay,  the  whole  of  the  solar  system 
itself,  were  once  in  the  state  of  glowing  vapor  ; 
the  ocean  brine — the  mighty  residuum,  left 
after  the  earth  had  passed  through  its  baptism 
of  liquid  fire,  would  leave  us  in  doubt  re- 
specting the  main  features  at  least  of  the  earth's 
past  history.  The  seas  could  never  have  attain- 
ed their  present  condition  had  not  the  earth 
which  they  encompassed  when  they  were 
young  been  then  an  orb  of  fire.  Every  wave 
that  pours  in  upon  the  shore  speaks  to  us  of 
so  remote  a  past  that  all  ordinary  time 
measures  fail  us  in  the  attempt  to  indicate 
the  length  of  the  vast  intervals  separating  us 
from  it.  The  saltness  of  the  ocean  is  no 
minor  feature  or  mere  detail  of  our  globe's 
economy,  but  has  a  significance  truly  cosmi- 
cal  in  its  importance.  Tremendous  indeed1 
must  have  been  the  activity  of  those  primeval 
processes,  fierce  the  heat  of  those  primeval 
fires,  under  whose  action  sixty  thousand 
millions  of  millions  of  tons  of  salt  were  ex- 
tracted from  the  earth's  substance  and  added 
to  its  liquid  envelope. 


From  the  Public  Ledger. 
HOME  MAKERS. 

There  are  a  very  few  persons  in  the  world 
and  those  few  not  to  be  envied,  who  are  in- 
sensible to  the  delights  of  a  happy  home. 
Those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  possess  it 
are  generally  wise  enough  to  prize  it ;  while 
those  who  have  it  not  make  it  the  nucleus  of 
many  an  air  castle,  and  the  chief  figure  in 
many  a  future  prospect.  It  is,  however,  far 
easier  to  enjoy,  or  to  hope  for  this  inestimable 
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blessing,  than  to  secure  the  various  elements 
that  must  combine  in  order  to  form  it. 

It  is  a  prevalent  idea  that  woman,  and  she 
alone,  must  always  be  the  home-maker.  This 
is  her  business,  it  is  affirmed,  while  that  of 
man  necessarily  lies  outside.  It  is  his  part  to 
provide  the  means  of  support,  hers  to  supply 
a  well-ordered,  gladsome,  refreshing,  peaceful 
home.  There  is  much  truth  in  this  view,  but, 
like  many  other  truths,  it  has  been  run  into 
the  ground  from  the  failure  to  perceive  the 
other  side.  A  home,  like  a  person,  has  a  dual 
existence ;  it  has  an  outer  and  an  inner  life ; 
it  is  formed  by  the  circumstances  that  sur- 
round it  and  the  characters  that  dwell  within 
it.  There  is  the  house  with  its  appurtenances, 
its  opulence  or  poverty,  its  comforts  or  incon- 
veniences, its  loaded  table  or  frugal  board, 
its  neatness  and  thrift  or  disorder  and  waste. 
This  is  the  outer  life  of  the  home.  To  this 
both  man  and  woman  equally  contribute. 
The  division  of  labor,  as  usually  maintained, 
ie,  upon  the  whole,  equitable.  His  lies  out- 
tide  the  home,  hers  within  ;  but  both  are 
Bqually  important,  equally  honorable,  equally 
remunerative  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word. 
Neither  his  earnings,  nor  her  care,  would 
alorie  make  and  keep  the  home,  even  in  its 
outer  life,  while  united  they  supply  all  it 
needs.  Any  shirking  on  either  side  is  fatal. 
If  the  man,  through  self-indulgence  of  any 
kind,  fail  to  do  his  part,  the  woman  will  be 
overburdened,  and  the  family  comforts  cur- 
ed or  destroyed.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
she,  through  love  of  pleasure  or  lack  of  dis- 
cretion, neglect  the  wise  ordering  of  her 
household,  or  slide  into  fashionable  extrava- 
gance, the  result  will  be  equally  disastrous. 
Whatever  be  the  resources,  or  the  style  of 
living  they  adopt,  it  requires  all  the  abilities 
U  1  pains-taking  of  both  in  their  respective 
spheres,  to  maintain  this  external  domestic 
life,  with  prudence,  comfort  and  consistency. 

It  is,  however,  to  the  inner  life  of  the  home 
that  we  must  look  for  its  purest  and  most  per- 
manent happiness  ;  and  here  also  do  we  find 
Lan  and  woman  to  be  equally  necessary  and 

.ally  responsible.    Not  the  house,  however 

chly  furnished  and  judiciously  arranged; 
uA  all  the  labor  and  thought  of  the  man  in 
earning  and  the  woman  in  managing,  how- 

<  r  praiseworthy  each  may  be,  can  alone 
secure  a  happy  home.    They  are,  indeed,  in- 

:[)ensable,  but  not  sufficient.  Not  only 
t  hand  and  brain  construct  the  home,  but 
'  ri  must  inspire  it.  There  must  be  love,  pa- 
tience, self-sacrifice,  sympathy,  contentment, 

arage  to  bear,  firmness  to  endure,  in  a  word, 
all  the  qualities  that  go  to  make  up  charac- 
ter. If  these  be  absent,  so  is  happiness,  how- 
BYCi  congenial  and  satisfactory  may  be  the 
external  home. 


Just  here  a  fatal  mistake  is  frequen 
made.    The  busy  man,  wearied  with  toil  a  j 
harassed,  perhaps,  by  the  events  of  the  d 
comes  home  to  find  rest  and  refreshment.  ! 
feels  that  his  labors  abroad  should  be  recc 
pensed  by  comfort,  ease  and  freedom  frj  3 
care  at  home.    This  is,  perhaps,  naturj 
but  he  forgets  that  the  wife  and  mother  m 
earnest  and  conscientious,  has  had  her  tri 
and  labors  also,  and  is  probably  in  need! 
rest  and  sympathy  quite  as  much  as  he 
The  home  is,  perhaps,  so  peaceful  and  che» 
that  he  takes  it  for  granted  that  its  const}  4 
inmate  must  be  so  too,  and  thus  his  thoug  ea 
become  centred  in  what  bis  home  ought  ^ 
yield  to  him,  rather  than  in  what  he  shall  „ 
to  make  a  happy  home  for  the  family.    1  jd 
truth  is,  that  home  happiness  is  not  a  harv  id 
for  which  one  part  of  the  household  is  to  tn 
bor,  that  another  part  may  enjoy.    Each  ( [eD 
must  plant  the  seed,  and  water  the  grouii  tui 
and  destroy  the  weeds,  and  then  each  (  n 
will  partake  of  the  bounteous  crop.    As  I  B 
husband  and  wife  both  contribute  to  form  1  (* 
external  home,  they  must  equally  unite  to 
it  with  the  living  presence  of  unselfish  afl 
tion  and  thoughtful  kindness.    If  either  J  ai 
in  this,  if  one  be  always  striving  to  make  1 [| 
home,  and  the  other  only  to  enjoy  it,  disi  ft 
pointment  is  inevitable. 

The  children,  too,  should  be  encourag  ^ 
and  trained,  from  their  earliest  years,  to  c<  [ 
tribute  their  share  towards  the  home.    Ev<!  c 
boy  and  girl  can  add  to  the  family  joy  ir  n 
multitude  of  ways,  which  will  open  rapidly' 8a 
view  when  they  are  sought.    The  little  kh  ^ 
nesses  to  one  another,  the  willing  deference  !p 
parental  wishes,  the  plans  laid  for  cheer  n 
winter  evenings,!pleasant  surprises  and  glee 
reunions,  small  gifts  of  handiwork  to  gn  I* 
the  familiar  rooms,  with  hundreds  of  otl  = 
natural  outpourings  of  affection  and  grf? 
tude,  will  bind  children  to  their  homes  a 
make  them  centres  of  happiness,  far  mr 
than  can  ever  be  the  case  when  they  i  \: 
merely  recipients.    It  is  the  good  we  j 
much  more  than  that  which  is  done  for  j ' 
that  promotes  our  highest  enjoyment ;  a 
each  member  of  a  household  who  would  tan 
the  keenest  delights  of  a  happy  home  miJ 
constitute  himself  or  herself,  in  the  best  sen  j 
a  "  home-maker." 


INVOCATION. 

Teach  me,  0  God,  Thy  constant  will, 
Teach  me  Th  y  way  ! 

Guide  my  wandering  Bteps  from  ill, 
Guide  day  by  day  ! 

Kindle  my  listless  soul  with  love, 
With  tender  grace ; 

Let  me  in  all  thingd  as  they  move 
Behold  Thy  face  ! 
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Oh,  let  me,  Father,  find  Thy  hand, 

Dark  is  the  way  : 
Alone  I  cannot  see  or  stand, 

Support,  I  pray  ! 

Dear  Heart  of  Life !  oh,  let  my  rest 

In  service  be ; 
May  all  my  thoughts  be  footsteps  prest 

In  paths  to  Thee  ! 
orge  E.  Emery. 


From  the  Christian  Register. 
CHRIST  AND  THE  CREEDS. 

ght  the  church  for  rest,  with  faith  sincere — 
eary  at  heart,  made  sad  by  conscious  needs, — 
id  found  small  comfort,  for  the  warring  creeds 
fed  Babylonish  jargon  in  mine  ear  ; 

hrine  to  shrine  I  wandered,  far  and  near, 
(id  when  I  asked  for  Him  of  Nazareth, 
|ch  sect  but  murmured  its  poor  shibboleth  ; 
ried,  "Lo,  there  is  Christ,"  and  one  "Lo,  here." 

ened  by  all  these  Babel  tongues  of  strife, 
urned  aside,  and,  kneeling,  prayed,  "  0,  Christ, 
art  Thyself  the  way,  the  Truth,  the  Life, 
lew  me  Thyself,  and  as  that  sight  sufficed 
who  would  know  the  Father,  so  let  me 
all  my  longing  soul  can  ask  in  Thee." 

ii. 

as  I  mused,  new  brightness  shone  about 
\  pathway,  and  lit  up  for  me  the  Word 
hich  often  my  dull  soul  had  read  and  heard 
kinking.    Glad  I  heard,  with  min4  devout, 

k  not  for  peace  and  rest  in  things  without, — 
ad's  kingdom  is  within  you."  Moved  and  stirred, 
raight  I  began  the  work  too  long  deferred, 
ing  farewell  to  former  fear  and  doubt. 

^very  one  that  saith,  Lord,  Lord,  shall  find 
javen's  gate,  but  he  who  doth  the  Father's  will ; 
loves  his  God  with  heart  and  soul  and  mind, 
hose  life  and  acts  the  golden  law  fulfill, 
ip  of  water  given — one  loving  deed, — 
weighs,  with  God,  a  right  but  barren  creed. 

keodore  C.  Pease. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
REVIEW  OF  THE  WEATHER,  ETC. 

FOR  FIEST  MONTH. 
pALLY    COLD    WEATHER,    WITH    AN    ACCOUNT  OF 
FORTY  CONSECUTIVE  DAYS  OF  SLEIGHING. 


DEATHS. 

Deaths  during  the  month,  being  five 
current  weeks  for  1876  and  four  for 
1877  


NumVr. 


NumbW. 


1806  1154 


1876 

1877 

Day*. 

Days. 

l  during  some  portion  of  the  24 

11 

7 

0 

0 

4 

6 

5 

10 

11 

8 

31 

31 

1876 

1877 

TEMPERATURES. 

Deg. 

Deg. 

m  temperature  of  First  mo.,  per 

38.00 

28.G1 

hest  point  attained  during  month, 

70.06 

50.00 

rest  point  reached  during  month, 

17.00 

9.00 

MEAN  TEMPERATURES. 

Average  of  the  mean  temperatures  of 
the  First  mo.  for  the  past  88  yrs  

Highest  mean  temperature  occurring 
during  that  entire  period,  1790  

Lowest  mean  temperature  occurring 
during  that  entire  period,  1857  


Deg. 


31.77 


44.00 


22.37 


Our  first  record  of  "  sleighing  "  the  present  season 
bears  date  the  evening  of  the  18th  of  Twelfth  mo. 
By  the  24th  it  had  become  somewhat  worn,  but 
about  one  inch  falling  that  evening  renewed  it.  On 
the  29tb  it  commenced  snowing  before  daylight  and 
continued  until  about  11  A.  M.  A  severe  snow 
storm  raged  during  the  afternoon,  evening  and  night 
of  the  first  of  the  year;  it  snowed  about  three 
hours  during  the  evening  of  the  10th  ;  about  one 
inch  fell  during  the  evening  and  night  of  the  14th, 
and  about  one  inch  during  the  afternoon  of  the 
16th.  On  the  22d  three  inches  fell,  with  a  snow 
squall  on  the  24th.  This  continued  patching  up, 
and  the  intensely  cold  weather  that  has  prevailed 
made  continuous  sleighing;  and,  what  has  been 
very  unusual  since  the  advent  of  railroads,  kept  it 
very  good  in  quite  a  number  of  the  streets  in  the 
city,  especially  away  from  business  localities.  *  On 
the  26th  we  noted  "still  sleighing  in  the  Park,"  but 
on  the  29th  we  quote  from  another,  "  The  thaw 
continues,  and  sleighing  in  this  vicinity  is  com- 
pletely used  up."  On  the  16th  we  record  :  "  Par- 
tially clear  and  very  mild,  a  regular  January  thaw." 
Experience  taught  us,  however,  this  "thaw"  lasted 
the  one  day  only.  The  snow  storm  of  the  first, 
above  referred  to,  was  not  only  very  severe  (said  to 
be  fourteen  inches  on  a  level)  but  extended  over  a 
wide  surface  of  country. 

Even  in  Richmond,  Va.,  snow  fell  to  the  depth  of 
ten  inches,  etc.,  etc.  In  our  own  city  railroad  travel 
was  much  impeded — on  some  of  the  lines  it  became 
necessar}r  to  abandon  the  cars  and  return  the  horses 
to  the  depot.  And  yet  very  little  damage  was  done 
to  telegraphic  communication,  all  the  lines  being  in 
working  order.  On  the  20th  a  very  heavy  fog  set- 
tled down  upon  our  city.  Early  in  the  morning 
many  of  the  ferry-boats  became  fast  in  the  floating 
ice,  and  in  the  afternoon  they  crept  along  very 
slowly  ;  people  living  in  Jersey  crowding  over  at 
an  early  hour.  One  word  more,  as  to  the  severity 
and  extent  of  the  cold,  and  of  snow  storms,  before 
we  refer  to  the  former  in  our  own  locality.  We 
have  the  following  from  Elizabeth  City,  North  Caro- 
lina :  "  Recently  we  had  here  the  deepest  snow  that 
has  fallen  in  this  region  for  twenty  years.  The 
snow,  in  some  places,  was  eight  to  ten  inches  in 
depth.  The  weather  has  been  extremely  cold,  and 
for  the  past  ten  days  the  har;  or  has  been  completely 
ice-bound.  The  river  has  been  solidly  frozen  over 
for  miles  below  the  city,  and  clear  up  to  the  head 
waters.  On  Friday  the  ice  men  actually  cut  and 
packed  away  ice,  which  is  a  very  unusual  occur- 
rence to  witness  in  this  part  of  the  United  State?. 
Skating  was  indulged  in  for  the  first  time  in  the 
remembrance  of  the  oldest  inhabitant." 

Our  caption  bespeaks  a  very  cold  month,  and  so 
it  has  been,  but  upon  referring  to  our  tabular 
records,  we  find  the  following  number  of  u  First 
months,"  during  the  long  period  of  eighty-eight 
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years,  where  the  mean  has  been  even  lower,  viz.  : 


Fourteen  years  of  28 
degrees. 

ear  1857,  23.37  de- 
grees. 

on  the  mornings  of  the 


Two  years  of  24  degrees. 
Two  years  of  25  degrees. 
Four  years  of  26  degrees. 
Three  years  of  27  degrees 
We  noted  u  white  frost 
29th,  30th  and  31st  of  the  month. 

The  twelfth  month,  1876,  having  been  so  very 
cold,  with  but  four  years  equaling  it  during  the 
period  above  referred  to,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  weather  we  have  just  passed  through  for  the 
first  month  of  the  year  1877,  has  constituted  an 
unusually  continuous  spell  of  intensely  cold  weather. 
Philadelphia,  Second  mo.  1st,  1876.         J.  M.  Ellis. 

NOTICES. 

The  Philadelphia  First-day  School  Union  will 
meet  at  West  Philadelphia  Meeting  House  on  Sixth- 
day  evening,  Second  mo.  9th,  at  7 \  o'clock 
James  H.  Atkinson,  \ 
Aquilla  J.  LlNVILL,  J 


CIRCULAR  MEETING. 

2d  mo.  11th,  Unionville,  Chester,  co.,  Pa.,  2  P.  M. 
"       "      Centredale,  Iowa,  3  P.  M. 


ITEMS. 

There  has  been  a  marked  improvement  of  late 
in  the  health  of  Naples,  due  to  sanitary  improve- 
ments. Drains  have  been  tapped,  and  waste  spaces, 
hitherto  mere  noisome  dumping  grounds,  turned 
into  gardens,  and  the  authorities  promise  thorough 
sewerage. 

A  small  coleopterous  insect  (anthrenus  scro- 
/hularice),  common  in  Europe  but  hitherto  unknown 
in  the  United  States,  has  made  its  appearance  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Albany.  The  larva  of  this  insect 
is  a  great  destroyer  of  clothes,  furs,  natural  his- 
tory collections,  etc.,  and  at  Albany  much  damage 
.  is  been  done  by  it  to  carpets. — Pop.  Sci.  Monthly. 

The  cold  in  Russia  has  been  more  severe  this 
winter  than  for  153  years.  In  St.  Petersburg,  on 
the  30th  of  Twelfth  month,  the  thermometer  fell  to 
32°  (Reaumur)  below  zero.  Several  cabmen  were 
frozen  to  death  on  their  seats,  and  cats,  pigeons  and 
sparrows  were  found  dead  in  the  streets.  Large 


fires  were  kept  burning  at  night  by  the  police 
the  benefit  of  the  public. 

The  city  of  Philadelphia  has  a  total  length  of  j 
hundred  and  seventv-one  miles  of  city  raih 
tracks.  Of  this  the  Union  line  has  forty-one  mi 
and  the  Second  and  Third  Street  Company  thii 
seven  miles.  New  York  city,  which  comes  next 
the  number  of  horsecar  companies  in  operation,  d 
not  possess  probably  more  than  half  the  total  len 
of  track  now  laid  in  this  city. 

A  telegram  from  Lisbon,  dated  on  the  31st  i 
states  :  Herr  Barth,  the  German  explorer  who 
engaged  in  surveying  the  Portuguese  possession 
Africa  for  the  Government  of  Portugal,  has  c( 
mitted  suicide  in  Loanda,  while  delirious  with  fe' 
Herr  Mohr,  another  German  explorer,  who  belon 
to  the  expedition  which  was  searching  for  the  so 
ces  of  the  Congo  River,  is  dead. 

Owing  to  the  prevalence  of  the  rinderpest 
several  of  the  countries  of  Europe  a  royal  dec 
has  been  issued  prohibiting  the  importation 
Belgium  of  horned  cattle  and  sheep  from  Germa 
England,  Russia,  Austria  and  Turkey.  The  Bril 
Council  also  has  issued  further  stringent  oro 
against  the  importation  into  Great  Britain  from  Gjfcot 
many  and  Belgium  of  cattle,  hay,  hides,  hornsJ|  p 
hoofs  and  fresh  meat. 

Col.  Gordon  who  has  returned  to  England  fi 
his  exploration  into  the  interior  of  Africa  under  p 
auspices  of  the  Khedive,  has  presented  the  Bo  " 
Geographical  Society  with  valuable  original  m 
which  he  brought  back  from  equatorial  Afri 
The  New  York  Tribune  states  in  relation  to  his  j 
plorations  "  that  the  task  assigned  him  was  fc 
opening  of  a  practicable  commercial  highway  ft 
the  city  of  Cairo,  Egypt,  to  the  Albert  and  Victc 
Lakes.    Sir  Samuel  Baker,  who  preceded  him,  1 
been  compelled  to  fight  his  way  back  from  the 
treme  point  reached  in  the  interior  of  Gondokc 
and  had  left  the  newly  explored  country  in  a  «] 
tuvbed  state.    Col.  Gordon  has  succeeded  in  p?i 
fying  the  hostile  tribes,  and  has  established  a  j! 
of  posts,  50  to  100  miles  apart,  from  Khartounl 111 
Gondokoro,  and  thence  to  the  Albert  Lake 
communication  was  so  far  perfected  that  Engl 
papers  were  received  with  tolerable  regularity 
seven  weeks  from  their  date  of  publication." 
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STOCK  MARKET. 
Reported  by  Howard  W.  Lippincott, 

Stock  Broker,  201  Walnut  place. 

Gold  104%@105% 

U.S.  68  81  c  113  @113-% 

U.  8.  6's  81  r  112%®  113% 

'J.  S.  5—208  C  '65  n  ll:l%@110 

P.  S.  5—208  r  '65  n  108^@ 

U  S.  5— 20M  '67  r  112^@11314 

I.'.  8.  5s  '81  C  llu>^@110% 

state  6s  Sjd  Series  101>£@ 

State  6s  3d  series  112  @113^ 

City  6s  new  112  @112^ 

"     old  107  @ 

Philadelphia  and  Erie  7s   97J4® 

Lehigh  Nav.  6's  gin   96   @  97% 

Reading  R  R  new  con  7s  49  @  50 

Reading  Railroad,  con.  m.7s  88  @  90% 
('am  &  Amb  R  R  m  6a  '89  o...109%@110 

Pennsylvania  Railroad         45%®  47% 

Philadelphia  and  Erie  R.R.  13^® 
Little  Schuylkill  Railroad...  40  ~@ 

Minehill  Railroad   47U®  48 

United  Railroads  of  N.  J....139  @140% 

Empire  Transportation         50  @ 

Central  Transportation         38   @  39 

:na.  Co.  of  N.  America   32J^@  34% 

<ireen  &  Coates  P.  R.  R  43  @ 

<  ommonwealth  Nat.  Bink.  35^@ 

Fire  Association  278  @290 

American  Buttonhole   18   @  18% 


PRODUCE  MARKET— WHOLESALE 
Reported  by  J.  H.  Roberts  &  Bros., 
Commission  Merchants,  248  No. 
Delaware  avenue. 
Subject  to  Market  fluctuations. 
Butter— The  finest  descrip- 
tions in   fair   demand — 
Prints  dull  and  unchanged. 
Rolls  Pa.  AWest'n.  per  Bo....     20®  2£ 

111.,  Iowa,  Mich.,  &  Wis   24®  2" 

Eggs— Fresh,  per  doz   34® 


Western,  extra. 
Poultry— C  h  i  c  k  e  n  s,  dry- 
picked  ana  fat,  per  lb. 

Turkeys,  per  lb  

Ducks,  "   

Lard,  prime,  "   

Live  Calves,  prime  milch... 

Prime  Sheep,  "   

Spring  Lambs,  per  head. 


33® 


12® 
12® 


15 
14 
14 

10®  1\% 
1    @  8 

4^@  5^ 
~  5  00 


Potatoes,  white,  per  bbl         3  50®  4  00 

Sweet,    "    3  00®  4  00 

Apples,  choice,      "    2  00®  2  50 

Cabbage,  per  100   7  00@10  00 

Cranberries,  per  crate   2  75®  3  25 

Wheat,  Pa.  &  Del.,  per  bu....  1  45®  1  55 
Corn,  white,  new,  '•  ....  55®  59 
Yellow,  "  ....  55®  57 
Oats,  "  ....  38®  45 
Cheese— N.  Y.  Fancy  Facto- 
ry per  ft  14^@  1534 


The  total  shipments  of  petrole; 
from  the  Pennsylvania  oil  regions 
ring  1876,  amounted  to  10,000,000  i 
rels.  In  the  Firstmonth,  the  price 
$1.47  per  barrel ;  in  Third  month  it  i 
advanced  to  $2.00;  in  the  Eighth  mo 
it  averaged  $3.55-  Crude  oil  is  now  5 
ingat$3.60  per  barrel  at  the  wells, 
refined  oil  at  812.60  per  barrel  at 
seabeard,  netting  the  refiners  $6.00 
barrel. 

Tbe  number  of  spurious  half  do! 
in  circulation  has  become  sufficiei 
numerous  to  attract  the  attention 
officers  of  the  U.  S.  Mint.  They 
described  as  of  type  metal,  somew 
hardened  and  sonorous  by  the  addil 
of  copper,  and -slightly  silvered  o1 
They  are,  however,  rather,  two  wl 
and  too  thick,  or,  if  of  right  thickm 
too  light.  To  a  storekeeper  it  is  wo 
the  trouble  to  have  on  the  count< 
balance,  which  need  be  no  more  ths 
thin  strip  of  wood  eight  or  ten  inc 
long,  neatly  poised.  Place  a  good  pi 
on  one  end  and  the  suspected  one 
the  other,  and  have  a  weight  of  th 
grains  at  hand ;  if  the  difference 
more  than  that  decline  taking 
piece. — Public  Ledger. 
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From  Friends'  Quarterly  Examine r. 
MARY  FISHER  AND  HER  FRIENDS. 
Concluded  from  page  804. 

William  Bayley  was  present  at  Grace- 
urch  Street  Meeting,  one  day  in  1670, 
len  an  attempt  was  made  to  bring  a  clergy- 
m  to  officiate  there ;  the  latter,  coming 
)m  an  adjacent  ale-house,  approached  the 
eeting-house  ;  but,  although  protected  by 
ldiers,  he  did  not  like  the  idea  of  perform- 
g  the  task  which  had  been  set  him,  and 
ok  the  undignified  course  of  giving  his 
cort  the  slip.  The  sergeant,  running  after 
m,  persuaded  him  to  return  ;  but  when  he 
ached  the  door  of  the  meeting-house  his 
sart  once  more  failed  him,  and  he  turned 
ray.  The  soldiers,  however,  entered ;  and 
resting  William  Bayley,  who  was  preacV 
g,  carried  him  before  the  Lord  Mayor,  who 
mmitted  him  to  Newgate  for  "  abusing  the 
iest  and  disturbing  him  in  his  office  I" 
Of  violent  outrage,  as  well  as  absolute  in- 
stice,  William  Bayley  was  at  times  the 
ctim.  Not  content  with  the  infliction  of 
ows,  his  persecutors  on  one  occasion  stained 
e  ground  with  his  blood,  as  they  dragged 
in  over  it,  wrenching  open  his  mouth,  and 
bunding  him  in  other  ways.  After  tramp- 
3g  on  him,  in  order  to  take  away  his  breath, 
le  of  his  persecutors  ordered  the  gaoler  to 
put  him  in  some  nasty  hole  for  his  enter- 
inment  and  cure."  "  And,"  remarks  John 
rook  in  his  preface  to  William  Bayley's 
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works,  "  had  not  the  God  of  Israel  been  hie 
physician  there,  he  had  been  taken  from  us 
long  before  this."  After  alluding  to  his  bold 
and  zealous  ministry,  and  his  diligence  in  it, 
and  to  his  courageous  endurance  of  suffering, 
John  Crook  adds  :  "  Methinks  how  once  I 
saw  him  stand  at  the  bar  to  plead  his  inno- 
cent cause  (like  Stephen)  in  the  Senate-house, 
when  the  threats  of  his  persecutors,  crying 
out  with  a  hideous  noise,  resembled  the  show- 
ers of  stones  falling  upon  that  blessed  mar- 
tyr ;  and  yet  all  this  while  he  changed  not 
his  countenance,  except  by  the  additional 
ornaments  of  some  innocent  smiles."   .    .  . 

During  his  occasional  voyages  it  was  Wil- 
liam Bayley's  aim  to  avail  himself  of  all 
suitable  opportunities  for  ministerial  service, 
and  his  labors  were  not  in  vain.  He  died  at 
sea  in  1675,  when  on  a  return  voyage  from 
Barbadoes.  "  Death  is  nothing  in  itself"  he 
said,  "  'for  the  sting  of  death  is  sin.'  Friends 
at  London  would  have  been  glad  to  see  my 
face  ;  tell  them  I  go  to  my  Father  and  their 
Father,  to  my  God  and  their  God.  Remem- 
ber my  love  to  my  dear  wife ;  she  will  be  a 
sorrowful  widow ;  but  let  her  not  mourn  in 
her  sorrow,  for  it  is  well  with  me.  I  have 
left  my  children  no  portions,  but  my  endea- 
vor hath  been  to  make  God  their  Father. 
Shall  I  lay  down  my  head  on  the  waters  t 
Well,  God  is  the  God  of  the  whole  universe." 

Mary  Bayley  subsequently  became  the  wife 
of  John  Cross,  of  London,  and  emigrated 
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with  him  to  America.  In  1697,  when  re- 
siding at  Charlestown,  she  gave  a  hospitable 
reception  to  her  follow  countryman,  Robert 
Barrow,  whom  she  nursed  in  the  illness  caused 
by  the  great  hardships  and  privations  which 
he  had  undergone  after  his  escape  from  ship- 
wreck on  the  coast  of  Florida.  Early  yield- 
ing his  heart  to  the  Lord,  Robert  Barrow 
had  for  many  years  earnestly  labored  and 
patiently  suffered  for  his  Redeemer's  cause. 
After  much  diligent  ministerial  service  in 
Britain,  in  1694,  when  old  age  was  approach- 
ing, he  sailed  from  his  native  land  with 
Robert  Wardel,  of  Sunderland,  going  forth 
"  in  the  love  of  God  "  to  preach  the  Gospel 
in  the  New  World.  Strengthened  by  Him 
these  two  aged  ministers  traveled  through 
nine  provinces,  in  which  they  held  328  meet- 
ings, and  afterwards  had  much  service  in 
Antigua,  the  Bermudas  and  Jamaica. 

In  the  latter  island  they  suffered  from  the 
extreme  heat  of  the  climate,  and  soon  Robert 
Wardel  was  attacked  by  the  illness  which, 
after  a  few  days,  terminated  his  life.  To  the 
Friend  who  nursed  him  he  said,  "  The  Lord 
reward  thee  for  thy  tender  care ;  it  makes 
me  think  of  my  dear  wife.  I  know  not 
whether  I  may  ever  see  her  more,  but,  how- 
ever, the  will  of  God  be  done.  I  am,  and 
was,  willing  to  be  contented  with  the  will  of 
God,  whether  life  or  death,  before  I  came 
hither."  He  exhorted  the  Friends  who  came 
to  see  him  to  "answer  God's  love  in  them." 
He  knew  not  what  trials  he  was  spared,  and 
which  were  to  be  the  lot  of  his  beloved  com- 
panion during  the  year  that  would  elapse 
before  he  also  reached  his  heavenly  home. 

Four  months  after  the  death  of  his  friend, 
Robert  Barrow  embarked  for  Pennsylvania 
on  board  the  Reformation,  with  two  Friends, 
named  Jonathan  and  Mary  Dickenson,  and 
their  infant  son ;  one  other  passenger,  the 
captain,  his  negro  crew,  and  some  negro  ser- 
vants made  up  the  ship's  company.  One 
night,  whilfct  in  the  Gulf  of  Florida,  they 
were  driven  ashore  in  a  great  storm.  When 
daylight  came  Jonathan  Dickenson  succeeded 
in  finding  a  nook  with  a  few  bushes,  among 
the  dreary  sandhills,  for  shelter  was  greatly 
needed  from  the  violence  of  the  wind  and 
rain  ;  especially  by  Mary  Dickenson,  her 
ailing  baby,  Robert  Barrow,  who  had  been 
ill,  and  the  captain,  who  had  broken  his  leg 
a  few  day 8  earlier. 

Soon  two  very  fierce-looking  Indians  made 
their  appearance,  and  on  seeing  the  strangers 
rushed  towards  them,  literally  foaming  with 
fury,  and  armed  with  long  knives,  with  which 
they  had  been  supplied  by  the  Spaniards  ; 
they  immediately  seized  the  first  two  men 
they  met,  who  were  carrying  corn  from  the 
wreck  to  the  bank  on  which  Jonathan  Dick- 


enson stood.  Some  of  the  crew  wished  to  j  f 
their  guns  in  order  to  shoot  these  assaiian  cf 
but  Jonathan  Dickenson  counseled  them  k 
put  their  trust  in  the  Lord,  who  was  able  ]  j 
defend  them  to  the  uttermost,  and  also  poii|  i 
ed  out  the  impolicy  of  the  proposed  measu  [f 
He  told  his  wife  and  friends  of  the  approaj  e 
of  the  Indians,  and  then  the  idea  occurred|  u 
him  of  offering  the  ferocious-leoking  strik 
gers  some  pipes  and  tobacco.  Eagerly  snato)  y 
ing  them  from  him,  and  sniffing  the  air  lijji 
so  many  wild  beasts,  they  turned  from  hi  ie 
and  ran  away.  I 

He  rightly  surmised  that  they  had  gone  0 
fetch  their  comrades,  a  crowd  of  whom  so  a 
arrived,  running  and  shouting.  The  greai  ti 
part  of  them  set  to  work  to  plunder  lien 
vessel,  but  about  thirty,  headed  by  the  Casul 
kay,  their  chief,  and  armed  with  knives,  1  it, 
upon  the  shipwrecked  band,  and  with  coi  fj 
tenances  which  betokened  extreme  ferocij  h 
cried  out  "Nickaleer?  Nickaleer?"  Til  it 
had  an  especial  hatred  of  the  English,  a| 
by  this  question  tried  to  ascertain  if  m 
strangers  were  of  that  nation.  Some  tblol 
seized  by  the  head,  and  with  outstretched  at 
and  knife  in  hand,  seemed  only  to  be  waiti  ce 
for  the  CajMkay  to  begin  the  slaughl  g 
Meanwhile^Wt  of  the  little  group,  thus  si  ire 
denly  placecim  the  utmost  peril,  continwl 
quietly  sitting  on  their  boxes  and  trunks, lire 
on  the  ground,  some  of  them,  as  Jonattj  ir 
Dickenson  records,  "  in  a  good  frame  of  spi  j  i 
being  freely  given  up  to  the  will  of  Go|io 
Deliverance  was  at  hand.  In  a  momi  n 
these  savages  changed  their  demeanor  t\u 
stood  spell- bound,  as  silent  •  and  almost  r 
still  as  statues  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hci  i 
Yet  afterwards  they  not  only  emptied  \  u 
chests  of  their  contents,  but  proceeded  to  si  ill 
their  owners  of  their  clothing. 

On  coming  again  the  next  day,  the  el 
addressed  the  direct  question  "  Nickaleej 
to  Robert  Barrow,  who,  avoiding  the  e'j 
sions  as  well  as  the  false  replies  of  whi 
some  of  the  party  had  made  use  with  resji 
to  their  nationality,  answered  "  Yes.' 
clothes,  which  had  hitherto  been  left  h 
were  now  stripped  off.    The  Cassekay  ha<  i 
smattering  of  Spanish,  and  the   fact  t 
Robert  Barrow  did  not  use  that  languagj 
which  had  been  employed  by  one  of  thec;| 
— probably  strengthened  his  suspicion  t 
the  white  men  were  of  English  birth, 
mid-day  the  Indians,  having  gathered  i 
gether  their  plunder,  loaded  the  lawful  oi 
ers  with  it,  and  forming  a  guard  around  th 
summoned  them  to  march  to  their  villagi 
a  toilsome  journey,  five  miles  in  length,  t< 
performed  barefoot  over  deep  sand  and  uei 
a  burning  sun.    The  captain,  in  considera'j 
of  his  broken  leg,  was  allowed  the  aid  ofs 
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£ro  Ben,  but  Mary  Dickenson  was  obliged 
parry  her  baby  herself  ;  for  whenever  any 
her  friends  attempted  to  take  it  from  her, 
y  were  told  they  should  be  shot  if  they 
(i  down  the  load  they  already  had.  The 
jfwams  being  at  length  reached,  the  cap- 
es were  offered  food,  but  fear  deprived 
ae  of  appetite,  and  others,  although  hun- 
',  were  naturally  disinclined  to  eat,  because 
y  thought  it  highly  probable  that  the 
Hans — of  whose  habits  they  had  heard — 
Ire  them  food  for  the  sake  of  afterwards 
(ding  themselves  upon  them, 
pn  the  following  day  their  fears  were  in- 
jased  by  the  arrival  of  another  band  of 
Lives;  armed  with  bows  and  arrows.  That 
fcning  the  aged  Robert  Barrow  addressed 

fellow-sufferers  with  deep  feeling  from  the 
t,  "Because  thou  hast  kept  the  word  of 

patience,  I  also  will  keep  thee,"  etc.,  and 
erwards  fervently  besought  the  Lord  that, 
it  were  consistent  with  His  blessed  will, 
k  would  deliver  them  from  a  barbarous 
>ple  ,  that  their  names  might  not  be  buried 
oblivion,  and  that  he  might  lay  down  his 
ly  amongst  his  faithful  friends.  An  assur- 
;e  was  given  him  that  this  prayer  would 
granted,  and  some  of  his  coj^anions  also 
re  "  livingly  refreshed  an&^Mpgthened." 
Ifter  spending  five  days  at  nns  place  they 
re  allowed  to  depart,  and  directed  their 
irse  towards  St.  Augustine.  The  dangers 
1  hardships  they  encountered  during  the 
lowing  six  or  seven  weeks  are  far  too 
merous  for  record  here.  Three  or  four  of 
i  negroes  perished,  being  unable  to  endure 
3  wilderness  journey,  the  perils  by  sea,  the 
)ds,  the  scanty  and  loathsome  food,  and 
$  excessive  suffering  caused,  in  their  un- 
thed  and  unsheltered  condition,  by  the 
ing  blasts  of  the  north-west  wind,  which 
)duced  an  extremely  severe  frost.  At  one 
le,  when  the  cold  was  so  intense  that  the 
ongest  of  the  company  doubted  if  they 
buld  outlive  that  day,  it  was  thought  best 
it  those  who  could  make  speed  should  do 
1  without  waiting  for  others.  Jonathan 
ickenson,  of  course,  remained  with  his  wife 
d  infant  and  Robert  Barrow.  The  poor 
by,  although  black  with  cold  from  head  to 
!>t,  "  was  not  froward  "  we  are  told.  No 
ubt,  unless  it  were  absolutely  impossible, 
li  mother  devised  some  sort  of  wrap  for  him, 
!  the  Indians  had  violently  snatched  off 
J  clothes,  "as  though  they  would  have 
iaken  and  torn  him  limb  from  limb." 
At  length  St.  Augustine  was  reached,  and 
aaost  hospitable  reception  was  given  to  the 
hausted  travelers  by  the  Governor,  who 
avided  them  with  the  food  and  clothing 
ey  so  sorely  needed  ;  and  when  they  set  out 
r  Carolina  he  furnished  them  with  an  escort. 


On  their  embarkation,  embracing  some  the 
company,  he  said,  "  You  will  forget  me  when 
you  get  among  your  own  nation  ;  but  if  you 
forget  me,  God  will  not."  Some  week*  later 
Charlestown  was  reached,  and  here  Robert 
Barrow,  in  his  great  weakness  and  weariness, 
became  the  guest  of  Mary  Cross.  Writing 
from  her  house  to  his  wife  he  says,  "  It  pleased 
God  I  had  the  great  fortune  to  have  a  good 
nurse ;  one  whose  name  you  have  heard  of, 
a  Yorkshire  woman,  born  within  two  miles  of 
York.  Her  maiden  name  was  Mary  Fisher 
— she  that  spake  to  the  great  Turk — after- 
wards William  Bayley's  wife.  She  is  now 
my  landlady  and  nurse."  After  spending 
some  time  at  her  house,  Robert  Barrow  sailed 
with  Jonathan  Dickenson  and  his  family  for 
Philadelphia,  where  Jonathan  Dickenson  en- 
tered into  business  as  a  merchant.  He  was 
greatly  beloved  and  respected,  and  for  some 
years  filled  the  office  of  Speaker  in  the  As- 
sembly, and  was  also  Chief  Justice  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

When,  at  eight  o'clock  one  evening,  the 
vessel  arrived  at  Philadelphia,  several  Friends 
came  on  board  to  greet  Robert  Barrow  and 
conduct  him  on  shore,  but  they  found  that  he 
was  too  weak  to  be  removed  that  night.  Yet 
it  rejoiced  his  heart  to  see  them,  and  he  spoke 
of  how  God  had  granted  his  prayer  that  he 
might  lay  down  his  bones  in  that  place.  His 
heart  was  strong  (he  said)  and  he  hoped  to 
go  to  their  meeting  again  :  The  Lord  had 
been  very  good  to  him,  consoling  him  with 
His  presence  in  all  his  trials.  On  the  fol- 
lowing morning  some  of  the  Friends  from 
the  city  helped  to  bring  the  vessel  up  to  a 
wharf,  and  wrapping  Robert  Barrow  in  a 
blanket,  carried  him  to  the  house  of  a  Friend.* 
"The  Lord  has  been  very  good  to  me  all 
along  to  this  very  day,"  he  remarked,  "  and 
this  very  morning  has  sweetly  refreshed  me." 
Two  days  later  he  expired,  after  telling  his 
friends  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  die.  Very 
early  that  morning  he  had  asked  a  Friend 
who  was  with  him  to  write  to  his  "  dear  wife," 
to  tell  her  of  his  travels,  his  arrival  at  Phila- 
delphia, and  that  the  Lord  was  with  him. 

Mary  Cross  was  now  a  widow  and  about 
seventy  three  years  of  age.  It  would  be  in- 
teresting to  trace  her  history  to  the  end,  but 
apparently  no  particulars  of  her  last  days 
have  been  left  on  record.    It  is  probable  that 

*  Samuel  Carpenter,  who,  William  Peon  excepted, 
was  considered  the  most  wealthy  person  in  the 
province.  Daring  a  previous  residence  in  Barba- 
does  he  had  suffered  much  from  distraints,  and  in 
consequence  of  his  conscientious  objection  to  bear- 
ing arms.  In  1693  he  was  made  a  member  of  the 
Assembly,  becoming,  a  few  years  later,  one  of  the 
Council,  and,  finally,  Treasurer  of  Pennsylvania. 
His  benevolence,  ability  and  energy  won  him  much 
love  and  esteem. 
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she  died  in  South  Carolina,  where  Sophia 
Hume,  the  grand- daughter  of  William  Bay- 
ley  and  herself,  was  born. 

Sophia  Hume's  father  was  not  a  Friend, 
and  in  her  early  days  she  allowed  herself  to 
be  much  absorbed  in  empty  worldly  pleasures. 
Indeed,  half  a  lifetime  had  passed  away  be- 
fore she  awoke  to  the  sense  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  being  satisfied  by  such  aimless  pur- 
suits. Her  judgment  was  first  convinced  on 
this  point,  but  it  was  not  until  she  was  about 
the  age  of  forty  that  she  fully  yielded  her 
heart  to  her  Redeemer.  Taking  up  "  Bar- 
clay's Apology  "  one  day  to  search  for  some 
material  for  conversation,  she  became  too 
much  interested  in  it  to  hastily  lay  it  down, 
and  its  perusal  led  to  her  joining  the  Society 
of  Friends,  amongst  whom  she  became  a  very 
remarkable  minister.  In  later  life,  when 
London  had  become  her  residence,  she  felt  it 
right  to  re-visit  her  native  land,  to  declare 
what  God  had  done  for  her  soul,  and  to  call 
others  away  from  those  things  which  had  for 
so  long  a  time  ensnared  her  own  soul,  but  out 
of  which  she  had  been  "  brought  and  re- 
deemed by  the  powerful  hand  of  God."  She 
died  when  in  her  seventy-third  year,  and  was 
interred  in  the  Bunhill  Fields  Burial-ground. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
SPECIAL  PROVIDENCES. 

That  many  of  the  readers  of  the  Intelligencer 
believe  in  special  providences  I  have  no  reason 
to  doubt,  and  that  much  anxious  solicitude  has 
been  awakened  in  their  minds  on  reading  the 
several  articles  on  this  subject  that  have  ap- 
peared in  its  columns  is  perfectly  natural,  for 
the  religious  world,  Friends  not  excepted, 
have  heretofore  believed  in  them,  and  still 
continue  to  do  so  to  a  very  great  extent. 

As  for  myself,  I  have  long  since  learned, 
though  reluctantly,  to  resign  all  my  favorite 
opinions  to  the  searching  criticism  of  truth, 
humbly  trusting  that  in  all  the  turnings  and 
overturninge,  the  foundation  of  God  will  con- 
tinue to  stand  sure.  Believing  the  Deity  to 
be  unchangeable,  and  His  truth  eternal,  I  can 
readily  conceive  that  none  of  the  opinions 
that  men  have  had  concerning  Him,  His 
truth  or  His  providences,  have  ever  been  able 
to  change  IJim  or  them;  but  as  the  human 
family  has  advanced  in  light  and  knowledge, 
higher  conceptions  of  God  and  His  wonder 
working  power  in  the  world  of  mind  and  mat- 
ter have  been  the  result.  The  untutored 
savage  looks  with  awe  and  dread  on  natural 
phenomena,  which  the  civilized  man,  knowing 
the  cause,  views  with  composure  and  delight. 
Volcanoes  and  earthquakes,  once  considered 
the  terrible  messengers  of  an  offended  Deity, 
are  now  better  understood,  and  their  causes 


Vjttd  the  result  of  laws  as  unchat 
h&tt, still,  I  almost  involuntarily  ^ 


quite  satisfactorily  explained.  Yet  we  f'tic 
that  a  Friend  traveling  in  the  ministry  in 

West  Indies  many  years  ago,  ascribed 
cause  of  an  earthquake,  which  then  took  pis 
to  some  blasphemous  words  uttered  by  an 
believer.   Had  he  known  that  these  phenc 
ena  are  almost  daily  occurrences  in  some  pi 
of  South  America,  and  had  he  as  well  unc 
stood  their  cause  as  the  scientist  of  to-q 
this  little  circumstance  would  not  have  b1 
found  in  his  journal.    Still,  there  is  no  do 
but  that  he  was  a  rightly  qualified  messen 
of  the  gospel  to  those  people,  for  it  does 
necessarily  follow  that  the  adept  in  the  be 
teries  of  Christ  is  fully  acquainted  with 
the  operations  of  nature.    The  one  is  a  rt 
lation  to  the  soul;  the  other,  the  result 
intellectual  research.     That  the  physl 
world  is  governed  by  inflexible  law,  that  ev 
natural  effect  has  a  natural  cause,  I  can  reac 
admit.    That  the  law  regulating  evaporat 
and  subsequent  precipitation  of  rain,  to  s 
port  animal  and  vegetable  life,  is  a  fixed  if 
in  the  economy  of  nature,  and  not  the  res 
of  special  intervention,  I  also  admit.  A 
further,  that  grace  and  truth  are  as  free  to 
as  the  life-giving  atmosphere  and  the  gei 
sunshine 
able  as  t 

are  there  no" special  providences? 

The  welcome  shower  descends   on  1 
parched  earth,  the  gentle  dews  and  warm 
sunshine,  each  blade  of  grass,  each  bud  i 'j 
flower  are  specially  endued  with  life-giv 
power.    The  minute  is  not  lost  in  the  gn 
nor  the  special  in  the  universal.  Though 
numbered  sparrows  haunt  the  grove,  not  MJ 
of  them  falls  to  the  ground  without  the 
er's  notice,  and  each  hair  on  every  hea( 
numbered.    Accountability,  though  uni1 
sal  as  regards  the  race,  is  emphatically  sp& 
as  to  the  individual  soul — each  is  judged 
cording  to  the  special  measure  given, 
individual  has  an  experience  of  his  owj[ 
fering  in  some  respects  from  that  of  evf° 
other  individual,  and  is  the  recipient  of  spef\ 
visitations  of  the  Father's  love,  at  times,  ff 
others  are  not  so  visited.    Since  the  S 
righteousness  shines  upon  all,  and  the 
tain  of  life  is  open  to  all  without  resp 
persons,  whence  cometh  the  variety  man 
in  individual  impressions,  if  there  is  n 
special  application  of  these  gifts  of  God 
individual  soul  ?    How  shall  we  accoun 
the  conversion  of  Saul,  and  the  impress! 
Ananias  that  he  should  go  and  minister 
him,  that  his  eyes  might  be  opened,  or 
shall  we  say  of  the  vision  of  Peter,  whe] 
he  was  specially  prepared  to  receive  the  r 
sengers  from  Cornelius,  who  himself  had  fe 
specially  visited?    If  these  are  not  spe 
providences,  what  are  they?    Was  not 
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icular  case  of  Cornelius  provided  for  by 
verruling  Providence? 
,  was  said  by  a  correspondent  of  the  Intelli- 
•er  concerning  a  man  that  escaped  unhurt 
ag  a  railroad  accident,  that  if  he  was  provi- 
ially  saved,  the  others  were  providentially 
}d  ;  the  same  may  be  said  of  Cornelius,  if 
conclusion  is  a  correct  one,  that  if  he  was 
ridentially  visited,  the  other  gentiles  were 
identially  forsaken.  It  is  related  of 
mr  Howell,  that  on  accompanying  an 
lish  Friend  who  was.  about  to  embark  for 
land,  to  the  vessel,  after  a  few  moments 
etirement,  he  told  her  emphatically  that 
lainly  saw  that  that  was  not  the  vessel  for 
to  embark  in,  nor  the  time  for  her  to  go. 
b  ship  was  never  heard  of  afterwards, 
i  this  divine  revelation  to  the  mind  of 
mr?  If  so,  was  it  not  a  special  provi- 
ie?  and  for  what  purpose,  if  not  to  save 
iife  of  the  Friend  spoken  of?  History  is 
of  this  kind  of  facts,  and  they  abundantly 
e  the  special  application  of  a  universal 
Why  one  individual  is  preserved  by  an 
'ession  made  upon  his  own  mind  directly 
hrough  the  instrumentality  of  another, 
is  finite  beings,  are  not,  as  yet,  able  to 
prehend;  but  we  know  not  wj^t new  rev- 
on  may  unfold  to  the  future  generations 
e  race. 

lie  unknown  crowds  closely  upon  the  known 
ivery  side ;  the  finite  reaches  to  the  in- 
3  ;  simple  numbers  easily  grasped  by  the 

3,  by  an  increasing  ratio,  become  incom- 
ensible  quantities.  No  wonder  that  the 
mist,  when  he  considered  the  immensity 
te  universe,  in  humility  of  soul,  exclaim- 
"  What  is  man,  that  Thou  art  mindful 
m,  or  the  son  of  man,  that  Thou  visitest 
"  I  have  no  idea  that  the  great  Author 
11  things  ever  stays  His  physical  law  to 
r  individuals,  but  I  am  abundantly  satis- 

that  individuals,  by  being  obedient  to 
'essions  made  upon  their  minds,  have  been 
|7n  away  from  places  of  physical  danger. 

ay  be  that  these  live  more  in  harmony 

His  spiritual  law,  and  are  therefore  more 
ible  of  the  touch  of  His  divine  finger.  But 
his  as  it  may,  I  humbly  confess  that  to 

he  simple  belief  that  the  soul  can  and 
hold  converse  with  the  great  Eternal,  and 

He  sometimes  specially  delivers  those 
[abide  in  him  from  spiritual  and  physical 
f;er,  is  the  source  of  consolation  and  the 
jof  hope  in  the  hour  of  trial. 
t»,  First  mo.  29th,  1877.  W.  M.  Way. 

4.  D  men  are  never  completely  happy, 
>ugh  possessed  of  everything  this  world 
bestow ;  and  good  men  are  never  com- 
ily  miserable,  although  deprived  of  every - 
l  the  world  can  take  away. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer.  f 
CORRECT  TITLES. 

Frequently  noticing  in  the  Intelligencer,  as 
well  as  in  certificates  and  other  papers  sent  to 
our  Monthly  Meeting,  incorrect  titles  used,  I 
have  often  been  inclined  to  call  attention 
thereto. 

In  last  week's  issue,  in  the  obituary  col- 
umn, the  parties  are  said  to  have  been  mem- 
bers of  "West  Chester  Monthly  Meeting/ ' 

If  there  is  any  such  meeting  in  our  branch 
of  Friends,  I  have  failed  to  hear  of  it,  and 
presume  it  alludes  to  West  Chester,  Chester 
county,  Pa.  If  so,  "  Birmingham  Monthly 
Meeting"  would  be  the  proper  title,  of  which 
West  Chester  Preparative  Meeting  is  a 
branch,  the  latter  having  been  established  in 
1813,  and  having  much  the  larger  member- 
ship. Birmingham  meeting-house  was  built 
in  1718,  nearly  a  hundred  years  previous  to 
the  above  date. 

In  the  same  paper,  "  a  member  of  Chester 
Monthly  Meeting "  is  given  without  saying 
which,  although,  from  the  residence  of  the 
deceased,  it  may  be  assumed  it  is  the  one  in 
New  Jersey,  which  was  first  held  in  1721, 
but  the  Monthly  Meeting  not  till  1803,  whilst 
Chester  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa.,  was  opened 
in  1681.  I  don't  know  whether  there  is  any 
legal  difficulty  in  the  way,  but  it  seems  to  me 
if  there  is  none,  the  one  in  New  Jersey  might 
be  changed  to  Moorestown  without  disadvan- 
tage, and  thus  prevent  confusing  it  with  the 
older  one  in  Pennsylvania,  both  belonging  to 
the  same  Yearly  Meeting. 

Some  years  since  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting  required  the  proper  titles  of  its 
Monthly  Meetings  to  be  forwarded  along 
with  names  of  correspondents,  and  they  have 
been  printed  with  the  Extracts  annually 
since  then.  There  can  be  no  use  in  doing  so, 
unless  it  is  that  Friends  should  be  enabled  to 
call  them  rightly,  just  as  we  would  not  wish 
to  call  a  person  John  when  his  name  was 
Thomas. 

The  Monthly  Meeting  held  on  Race  street, 
Philadelphia,  is  properly  "The  Monthly 
Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia."  After 
the  separation,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
meeting  of  the  same  name  of  the  other 
branch  of  Friends,  " held  at  Cherry  street" 
was  used,  and  later  "Race  street"  was  ap- 
pended in  brackets,  but  in  1864,  at  the  in- 
stance of  our  late  friend  James  Martin  and 
others,  all  these  appendages  were  abandoned, 
and  it  is  now  simply  "  The  Monthly  Meeting 
of  Friends  of  Philadelphia,"  whilst  the  other 
two  in  this  city  are  "The  Monthly  Meeting 
of  Friends  held  at  Green  street,  Philadel- 
phia "  and  "  The  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends 
of  Philadelphia  held  at  Spruce  street." 

I  have  noticed  in  the  Extracts  of  other 
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Yearly  Meetings  these  titles  very  incorrectly 
stated.  If  Friends  would  read  that  portion 
of  our  Yearly  Meeting  Extracts,  or  consult 
Friends'  Almanac,  we  would  not  so  often  see 
errors  in  these  respects.         J.  M.  T.,  Jr. 

THE  CITY  OF  PENN. 

"  Let  me  build  on  the  Delaware  a  greene 
country  towne,"  said  William  Penn,  in  lay- 
ing out  his  first  designs  for  the  City  of  Broth- 
erly Love.  The  country  and  the  site,  no  less 
than  his  own  taste,  determined  that  it  should 
be  so.  The  country  was  a  forest;  hence  the 
name  he  had  chosen  of  Sylvania,  to  which  his 
jesting  Sovereign  added  the  name  of  Penn, 
not  so  much,  perhaps,  out  of  compliment  to 
his  creditor,  as  because  the  British  word  Penn 
(meaning  high),  made  a  small  joke  in  con 
nection  with  the  Latin  word  Sylvania.  It 
was  in  keeping  that  the  capital  of  High  Syl- 
vania should  be  a  green  country  town.  The 
bluff  on  which  the  city  was  to  stand  was 
wooded  to  the  water's  edge,  so  that  the  Lenni 
Lenapi,  who  hunted  through  the  woods  and 
fished  in  the  rivers,  called  the  place  "  grove 
of  big  pines."  The  founder's  taste  and  travels 
led  him  to  the  same  conclusion.  Born  on 
Tower-hill,  at  a  time  when  Tower-hill  was  on 
the  edge  of  grassy  slopes  and  meadows,  broken 
by  groups  of  oak  and  poplar,  thorn  and  syca- 
more, he  had  learned  from  childhood  to 
delight  in  the  sparkle  and  shade  of  trees. 
Across  the  river  rose  the  downs  of  Kent,  with 
here  and  there  a  village  almost  hidden  in  a 
cloud  of  apple-blossom.  Close  behind  his 
window  lay  the  Convent  of  St.  Catharine,  with 
its  avenue  of  elms.  His  youth  was  spent  in 
the  Navy  Gardens,  where  his  father  lived,  and 
in  the  grassy  quadrangles  and  shady  walks 
of  Christ  Church.  A  little  later  on  he  studied 
in  France,  passed  through  the  Alps,  traveled 
in  Italy  and  on  the  Rhine.  Smitten  by  the 
scenic  beauty  of  Heidelberg,  he  was  no  less 
taken  by  the  square  and  regular  plan  of  Mann- 
heim ;  but  more  than  all  he  gazed  with  rapture 
on  the  vistas  of  Rotterdam,  in.  which  port  he 
saw  a  forest  of  masts  stand  in  and  out  among 
the  bright  red  houses  and  the  tall  green  trees. 
Next  to  his  native  land,  the  republic  of  the 
United  Provinces  was  the  country  of  his 
heart.  It  was  a  land  of  scholars  and  divines, 
a  home  of  gospel  truths,  a  refuge  for  the  seek- 
ers after  light.  Rotterdam,  the  birth-place  of 
Erasmus,  was  the  scene  of  Penn  s  early  tri- 
umphs as  a  messenger  of  peace;  and  when  he 
took  counsel  with  Sydney  as  to  the  frame  of 
government  for  his  new  colony,  he  was  think- 
ing of  a  new  Rotterdam  on  the  Schuylkill  and 
the  Delaware.        W.  Hepworth  Dixon. 

#  We  cannot  expect  that  we  can  obtain  hap- 
piness independent  of  Him  who  made  us. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
LOCAL  INFORMATION. 


THE  WESTERN IQUARTERLY  UNION  OF  FIRST-l 
SCHOOLS. 


This  body  met  at  Kennett  Square, 
Saventh-day,  the  27th  ult.    After  a  si 
time  of  silence  the  opening  minute  was  mJd 
and  the  consideration  of  the  reports  p 
ceeded  with.    All  of  these  contained  gc< 
suggestions  and  interesting  statistics,  showifi 
the  progress  of  the  work.    After  readi 
each  report  some  time  was  allowed  for 
consideration,  and  its  good  features  broug 
more  prominently  into  view. 

These  meetings,  being  entirely  free,  so  tl 
any  one  can  address  them  or  give  his  or  " 
experience,  it  is  curious  as  well  as  mterestijTIi 
to  see  their  gathering  tendency.    There  w 
the  children  of  those  long  since  disown 
others  attached  to  no  society  and  some  tl 
were  members  of  other  religious  denomi; 
tions ;  the  latter  taking  no  part  in  the  p 
ceedings,  while  the  former,  evidently  feeli 
more  at  home,  were  actively  engaged  w 
Friends  in  the  consideration  of  the  varii 
topics  presented.    These  meetings  are  beccfii 
ing  better  known,  and  are  appreciated 
many  as  (tofehtful  opportunities.    One  hijen 
only  was  i^Hped  for  refreshment,  and  th 
refreshrae^^being  mostly  brought  by  th! 
in  attendance.    The  meeting  convened  agili 
promptly  at  H  o'clock  P.  M.,  and,  alily 
finishing  the  reports,  a  time  was  pleasan 
spent  in  hearing  the  exercises  of  the  ehildr 

The  bright  and  eager  faces  of  these  Hi 
ones,  the  sparkling  eyes  of  others  of  |fln 
class,  in  the  audience,  have  long  been,  to  i 
amongst  the  happy  evidences  of  the  use: 
ness  of  these  unions,  as  well  as  of  the  Fii 
day  Schools  that  they  represent. 

First-day  Schools  are  established  inst 
tions  in  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  tl 
should  receive  fostering  care,  that  they 
properly  conducted,  and  that  while  the  Scj' 
tures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  will  h 
a  prominent  text  book  we  should  not  mi  ih: 
an  idol  of  them. 

A  beloved  minister  recently  told  the  wrij  b 
that  he  could  not  take  part  in  these  sch< 
because  the  Scriptures  had  an  undue  pro 
nence,  and  that  some  undertook  to  explj 
them  that  were  incompetent.    Said  he,  1 
I  a  class  I  would  try  to  teach  them 
simple  duties  of  life.    I  would  tell  thenajlrt 
truth  as  something  better  than  falsehood]  L 
honesty  as  better  than  dishonesty,  and  so  i  »? 
to  the  end  of  the  catalogue  of  the  moral  duti 
Oh!  I  said,  how  much  the  schools  standi  |, 
need  of  such  teachers — teachers  that  <j  jpi 
teach  without  a  book. 

The  early  testimony  of  Friends,  thaf_ 
Bible  must  be  kept  in  its  place  and  nei  $ 
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3xalted  above  the  influence  of  the  Holy 
rit,  or  that  free  gift  of  the  Divine  Father, 
le  light  that  enlighteneth  every  man  that 
leth  into  the  world,"  must  not  be  forgotten. 
Jan  any  Friend  that  feels  the  importance 
;his  view,  and  the  Friend  above  alluded  to 
ne,  much  longer  withhold  his  orherinflu- 
e  in  these  schools  when  this  testimony  of 
early  Friends  is  in  danger  ? 
esus  was  not  afraid  to  mingle  with  publi- 
s  and  sinners,  and  some  of  His  most  in- 
ictive  lessons  were  to  these.  Should  we 
then  imitate  His  example  and  impart 
uths  and  testimonies"  wherever  and 
jnever  they  can  act  "  with  an  elevating 
rer  upon  a  human  spirit.' ' 
'he  Union  closed  about  3  o'clock,  conclud 
to  meet  again  at  the  same  place  the  last 
enth  day  of  the  Fourth  month  next,  at 
A.  M.  As  we  separated,  the  impression 
general  that  the  meeting  just  closed  was 
behind  its  predecessors  in  interest. 

Thos  F.  Seal. 


PHILADELPHIA  QUARTERLY  MEETING. 

'hiladelphia  Quarterly  Meeting,  held  on 
6th  inst.,  was  an  occasion  of  unusual 

Test.  The  day  was  remarkay^fine  and 
attendance  larger,  some  thought,  than 

several  years  past. 

I  number  of  ministers  from  other  Quar- 
y  Meetings  occupied  seats  in  the  galleries, 
>ng  whom  were  Joseph  Horner,  Darling 
Hoopes,  Joseph  Livezey,  Sarah  Hoopes, 
)da  Lamb  and  Martha  Travilla. 
'he  meeting  gathered  into  an  impressive 
uce,  which  was  broken  by  a  few  words  of 
ortation. 

ioon  after  a  fervent  petition  was  offered 
the  various  classes  and  conditions  then 
3ent,  and  that  all  might  be  favored  to 
)y  a  season  of  spiritual  refreshment. 
Attention  was  called  to  the  consideration 
the  testimony  of  Scripture  that  "  in  the 
inning "  God  created  man  and  breathed 
)  him  "  the  breath  of  life  "  and  man  be- 
le  a  living  soul.  "  The  Light  "  of  which 
kn  testified  is  the  life  of  the  soul.  "  It 
8  not  lead  all  by  the  same  way,"  but  all 
)  mind  this  light  will  come  at  last  into 
1  heavenly  enclosure,  to  the  same  peace  and 

i/ery  searching  were  the  admonitions  and 
^ortations  on  this  subject,  during  which 
deep  solemnity  over  spread  the  meeting, 
t  gave  evidence  of  the  presence  of  the 
teat  Master  of  Assemblies, 
pe  declaration  of  the  blessed  Jesus  to  the 
iiples  of  old,  "Ye  are  the  salt  of  the 
th,"  was  revived.  The  small  handful  of 
ends,  said  the  speaker,  would  scarcely  be 
sed  from  the  multitudes  of  this  great  city, 


when  numbers  are  considered,  yet  they 'were 
compared  to  the  salt  and  the  principles  they 
uphold  as  the  savor  of  the  salt  to  season  and 
preserve  the  whole,  and  further;  continued 
the  speaker,  if  the  salt  have  lost  its  savor  it 
is  good  for  nothing  but  to  be  cast  under  foot. 

But  the  Society  of  Friends  has  not  lost  its 
influence.  It  may  be  compared  to  the  pro- 
cesses of  nature,  the  vapors  that  arise  from 
the  ocean  go  forth  on  their  mission  to  water 
and  refresh  the  thirsty  land,  and  when  they 
have  accomplished  their  purposes  they  are 
returned  to  the  bosom  of  the  ocean  to  be 
again  taken  up  for  the  renewing  of  the  earth. 
So,  in  the  great  ocean  of  the  Father's  love, 
we  know  of  the  purifying  and  invigorating 
of  our  spiritual  life.  The  people  of  God 
have  always  been  a  working  people.  To  meet 
the  emergencies  of  the  present  there  is  an 
unerring  guide  ever  unfolding  the  way  of 
life  ;  let  us  be  faithful  to  this  divine  witness. 
It  is  not  in  the  light  that  was  given  to  the 
fathers  of  old,  or,  in  later  times,  to  George 
Fox,  but  in  the  light  that  comes  fresh  from 
the  Father  of  Light  to  each  individual,  that 
we  must  walk. 

Our  duties  to  our  beloved  country  were 
earnestly  portrayed  ;  the  motto  of  the  nation, 
"  In  God  we  trust,"  was  presented  as  an  evi- 
dence that  we  should  be  a  nation  "  fearing 
God  and  hating  covetousness ;"  all  were 
exhorted  to  feel  individually  responsible,  as 
citizens,  for  the  maintenance  of  a  good  and 
righteous  government.  Tnese  brief  notes 
can  give  but  a  faint  outline  of  the  deeply 
impressive  exercises  of  the  occasion.  The 
meeting  was  prolonged  to  an  unusual  length, 
yet  few  felt  weariness  or  fatigue  at  its  close. 
It  was  truly  a  baptizing  season,  one  of  the 
favored  times  of  refreshment  from  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Lord.  A'l  the  representatives 
were  present  but  one,  who  was  detained  by 
sickness. 

At  the  business  meetings  which  followed, . 
a  minute  for  Joseph  Horner,  from  Medford 
Monthly  Meeting,  with  liberty  to  visit  and 
appoint  meetings  in  several  Quarterly  Meet- 
ings was  read,  and  appreciation  of  his  Gos- 
pel labors  expressed.  The  three  queries 
usually  answered  were  replied  to  and  much 
excellent  advice  given,  especially  iu  regard 
to  the  attendance  of  Mid  week  Meetings. 
Information  of  the  establishment  of  a  Prepar- 
ative Meeting  at  Germantown  was  forwarded 
from  Green  Sreet  Monthly  Meeting,  and 
united  with.  An  interesting  report  of  the 
labors  of  the  Committee  on  Circular  Meet- 
ings, containing  a  brief  allusion  to  the  valua- 
ble services  of  Mary  A.  Cox,  a  member  of 
that  committee,  lately  deceased,  was  read 
and  united  with,  and  a  nominating  Commit- 
tee was  appointed  to  bring  forward  names  of 
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Friends  to  constitute  the  committee  for  the 
ensuing  year.  A  nominating  Committee  for 
members  of  the  Representative  Committee 
was  also  appointed.  A  memorial  for  our 
friend,  Lydia  Gillingham,  forwarded  by  Phila- 
delphia Monthly  Meeting,  was  read  and 
directed  to  the  Representative  Committee. 

In  the  men's  branch  an  interesting  inter- 
change of  views  on  the  temperance  question, 
and  its  relation  to  "  Local  Option  "  occupied 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  time  of  the 
meeting.  R» 
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PHILADELPHIA,  SECOND  MONTH  17,  1877. 


Our  Paper. — With  the  present  issue  the 
thirty. third  volume  of  Friends7  Intelligencer 
clo-es.  Thirty-three  years  represent  the  ave- 
rage duration  of  human  life,  and  thus  a  whole 
generation  has  passed  from  the  earth  since 
this  paper  started  on  its  mission.  During 
this  period  new  life  has  sprung  up,  new  inter- 
ests have  been  awakened,  and  new  impulses 
given  to  thought  and  action ;  yet  the  princi- 
ples which  it  has  been  the  aim  of  its  editors 
to  uphold  remain  the  same,  for  they  are  Di- 
vine— immortal. 

The  advance  of  civilization,  the  progress 
of  those  arts  that  increase  the  comforts  of 
life,  the  rapid  development  of  the  resources 
of  nature,  and  the  continued  unfolding  of 
her  processes  to  the  inquiring  eye  of  the  stu- 
dent and  the  scientist,  mark  the  age  upon 
which  it  has  been  the  privilege  of  Friends' 
Intelligencer  to  leave  its  impress,  as  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  in  the  history  of  the 
world. 

What  it  has  contributed  to  this  great  ener- 
gizing power  is  very  limited.  Its  place  has 
been  small,  too  small,  we  think,  when  its  ob- 
jects and  aims  are  considered,  and  the  un- 
measured need  there  is  for  just  the  kind  of 
work  it  ie  intended  to  help  forward. 

JTet,  when  we  remember  that  even  the  little 
things  that  lie  around,  unnoticed  by  the  care- 
leu  i  ye  of  man,  are  used  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  most  stupendous  purposes  in  na- 
ture, we  feel  encouraged  to  continue  faithful  to 
our  mission,  though  it  occupy  small  space  in 
the  world's  endeavor. 

Surely  the  seeds  of  Divine  Truth,  of  peace, 
of  charity,  and  of  goodwill  to  all,  of  what 


ever  race  or  complexion,  sown  along  the  wa^i 
side  by  this  little  messenger — surely  somei^ 
these  may  have  found  a  lodgement  in  tl 
world's  great  field  of  Christian  labor,  and,  if? 
all  these  years  of  untiring,  persistent  effoi 
have  ripened  some  golden  grains  for  the  gajat 
ner  of  the  Great  Husbandman. 

The  "Association  of  Friends  "  now  bavin  1 
the  editorial  management  of  the  Intelligent 
feel  tha.t  it  is  to  the  Society  of  Friends  thf 
must  look  for  encouragement  and  the  inft 
ence  and  support  that  will  enable  them  < 
continue  it  and  to  widen  its  sphere  of  useful 


The  prolonged  embarrassment  in  busing 
circles  has  materially  affected  our  receipj 
the  number  in  arrears  being  in  excess  of  ai 
previous  year,  and  the  falling  off  in  subscrl 
tions  that  usually  follows  a  prostration 
trade  has  been  shared  by  us  in  common  wiie 
others  similarly  engaged.     We  know  tl#< 
this  statement  will  be  unpleasant  news  to  t) 
large  class  of  Friends  who  show  their  appi 
ciation  of  the  labor  of  the  editors  by  promj 
remittances  and  a  warm  interest  in  its  wi 
fare.    The  subscription  list  of  a  denomia 
tional  paper  is  mostly  limited  to  those  wl 
are  in  sympathy  with  the  form  of  religioi 
thought  which  it  represents,  and  cannot  1  Dn 
issued  at  as  low  a  rate  as  are  the  secular  p 
pers,  which  enter  the  homes  of  all  class* 
We  say  this  in  answer  to  an  objection  son? 
times  urged  that  the  Intelligencer  costs  fci 
much.   Those  who  think  so  should  remembj 
that  in  order  to  reduce  the  price  we  needt|ui 
large  increase  of  paying  subscribers.    In  t( 
seven  Yearly  Meetings  of  Friends  there  & 
thousands  who  do  not  take  or  even  see  tl 
paper.    Are  there  not  those  in  the  sev< 
meetings  that  compose  these  bodies  sufficien 
interested  to  come  to  our  aid  and  assist  in  e  Les 
tending   the  circulation  of  our  periodic  w 
throughout  the   borders   of  our  religio  ;i< 
Society  ? 

First  day  School  Teaching. — A 
munication  from  T.  F.  Seal,  which  will 
found  in  our  present  number,  gives  a  plei 
ant  account  of  the  lale  meeting  of  the 
ern  Quarterly  First-day  School  Union, 
Kennett.   Accompanying  this  was  an 
read  on  that  occasion,  which  contains  mai| 
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I  thoughts  and  useful  suggestions  to  those 
aged  in  the  work  of  teaching  and  training 
young. 

Ve  are  reminded  that  the  Society  of 
mds  has  ever  been  concerned  to  exert  the 
itest  vigilance  in  the  religious  education 
ts  youth  ;  but  that  much  is  yet  undone, 
that  there  is  need  of  many  more  faithful 
Drers  in  this  work.  The  present  day  loudly 
s  for  zeal  in  the  care  of  training  the  rising 
eration,  on  which  the  responsibility  of  the 
ntenance  of  our  Society  and  the  wider 
>onsibility  of  American  citizenship  must 
1  rest.  The  writer  expresses  a  fear  lest 
[perienced  young  persons  should  fall  into 
error  of  exalting  the  Scriptures  of  the 
and  New  Testament  above  the  Divine, 
:r-present  Guide,  to  the  efficacy  of  which 
ends  have  ever  been  concerned  to  bear 
less. 

Ve  quite  agree  with  the  young  Friend  on 
subject,  but  believe  that  if  teachers  of 
First-day  schools  are  themselves  fully 
maded  of  the  simple,  beautiful  truths  of 
ch  our  Society  has  been  the  advocate  so 
*,  they  cannot  do  any  wrong  in  presenting 
wondrous  records  of  the  Scriptures  to  the 
ds  of  little  children. 

'here  is  no  good  reason,  surely,  why  the 
th  of  our  Society  should  study  less  care- 
y  than  other  Christians  the  writings  of 
[ebrew  sage  and  bard  ;"  or  why  they  should 
be  fully  instructed  in  all  that  can  be 
>wn  of  the  life  and  ministry  of  the  blessed 
us.  The  deeds  of  His  immediate  success- 
should  not  be  unfamiliar  to  any  of  our 
Idren,  and  we  would  encourage  all  teach- 
to  pursue  the  work  steadfastly  and  intelli- 
itly,  without  fear  of  any  detriment  to  the 
;rnal  Truth. 

wessons  of  Divine  goodness  and  wisdom 
I  ever  at  hand,  and  the  great  Book  of  Na- 
e  is  inexhaustible  ;  but  we  should  hesitate 
say  that  it  is  "the  only  available  means  of 
I  veying  to  the  immature  mind  any  definite 
Iception  of  God  and  His  attributes." 

Ln  Appeal. — The  urgent  necessities  of 
poor,  this  season,  have  created  so  great  a 
aand  upon  the  Central  Employment  Asso- 
>;ion  that  its  funds  are  nearly  exhausted, 
I  it  is  obliged  to  call  upon  its  contributors, 


and  others,  for  aid,  or  close  its  labors  at  a 
time  when  destitution  appears  as  great  as  it 
was  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter.  Its  aim 
is  to  help  unskilled  women,  without  a  trade, 
to  support  themselves  by  sewing.  The  clothes, 
when  made,  are  distributed  to  the  most 
deserving,  chiefly  women  and  children.  The 
members  of  the  Association  feel  they  have  a 
claim  upon  the  large-hearted  and  liberal  to 
help  them  in  a  work  which  their  experience 
has  proved  a  good  one. 

Donations  can  be  sent  to  E.  F.  Williams, 
617  Franklin  st.,  President ;  R.  C.  Bunting, 
2028  N.  Twelfth  st,  Secretary;  M.  M. 
Scrantou,  2015  Ogden  st.,  Treasurer ;  or, 
Edward  H.  Walton,  Friends'  Book  Store, 
706  Arch  st. 


DIED. 

RICH. — At  her  residence,  Plumstead,  Bucks  co., 
Pa  ,  Second  month  2d,  18*77,  Rachel,  widow  of  the 
late  Jobn  Rich,  in  the  87th  year  of  her  age  ;  a  mem- 
ber of  Buckingham  Monthly  Meeting. 

ROBERTS. — On  the  26th  of  Eleventh  month, 
1876,  at  his  residence  in  Huntsville,  Indiana,  Jesse 
W.  Roberts,  in  the  68th  year  of  his  age. 

ROBERTS.— On  the  10th  of  Twelfth  month, 
1876,  Anne  0.,  wife  of  Jesse  W.  Roberts,  both  mem- 
bers of  Fall  Creek  Monthly  Meeting. 

SMEDLEY — On  the  2d  of  Sixth  month,  1876, 
Susan  Smedley,  in  the  65th  year  of  her  age  ;  a  mem- 
ber of  Goshen  Monthly  Meeting. 

TAYLOR.— On  the  16th  of  First  month,  1877,  at 
her  residence  in  West  Pike  run  township,  Washing- 
ton CO.,  Pa.,  Elizabeth  Taylor  in  the  97th  year  of 
her  age ;  a  member  of  Salem  Monthly  Meeting, 
Ohio. 

DPDEGRAFF. — On  the  28th  of  Tenth  month, 
1876,  after  a  short  illness  at  her  residence  in  Coler- 
ain  township,  Belmont  co.,  Ohio,  Mary  Ann,  widow 
of  Israel  Updegraff,  in  the  81st  year  of  her  age  ;  a 
valued  elder  of  Concord  Monthly  Meeting. 

Diligent  and  persevering  in  the  attendance  of 
meetings,  and  in  all  that  related  to  the  spiritual  ad- 
vancement of  those  with  whom  she  mingled,  she 
was  seldom  absent  from  her  accustomed  place, 
where  she  evinced  by  her  solemn  demeanor  that  her 
spirit  was  exercised  in  travail  for  a  deeper  indwell- 
ing in  the  life  and  power  of  truth. 

Her  long  acquaintance  with  the  usages  of  society 
(having  been  the  efficient  Clerk  of  Ohio  Yearly 
Meeting  of  Women  Friends'  for  many  years),  added 
to  her  clear  spiritual  perception  of  right  and  truth, 
caused  her  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  pillar  in  the 
church,  and  her  lo?s  is  keenly  felt  by  the  little  meet- 
ing of  which  she  was  a  member. 

It  may  be  truly  said  that  she  was  one  of  those 
that  soared  above  the  trials  and  vicissitudes  of  time 
with  a  devotion  and  energy  for  the  cause  of  truth, 
and  the  happiness  of  mankind  that  seemed  to  fear 
no  labor  nor  sacrifice.  When  far  advanceed  in  life, 
the  care  of  a  family  of  four  grand-children,  who 
were  left  orphans,  devolved  upon  her,  which  trust 
she  fulfilled  with  great  maternal  care  and  solicitude 
for  their  present  and  future  welfare. 
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By  her  genial,  pleasant  and  sympathizing  spirit 
she  had  endeared  herself  to  all  classes  with  whom 
she  was  acquainted. 

11  Love  and  love  only  is  the  loan  for  love." 

And  this  seemed  to  be  the  principle  that  actuated, 
and  was  the  guiding  star  of  the  life  of  our  dear  de- 
parted friend,  who  has  finished  her  work  and  was 
at  peace,  as  we  fully  believe,  with  her  Heavenly 
Father  and  with  all  mankind.  S. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
JOHN  M'DONOGH'S  LEGACY. 

In  Friends'  Almanac  for  1877,  on  page  59, 
is  an  article  headed  "  Make  your  wills,"  in 
which  it  is  stated  that  twenty-three  years  ago 
JohnMcDouogh  died  in  New  Orleans,  leaving 
three  millions  of  dollars  to  that  city  and 
Baltimore.  "The  heirs  determined  to  break 
the  document  and  get  the  property,  and  the 
result  is  that  all  but  $25,000  of  that  great 
sum  ha3  been  wasted  in  carrying  on  the  legal 
contests :  and  this  bids  fair  to  follow  the  rest." 

This  item  was  clipped  from  a  newspaper  by 
a  Friend,  who  aided  in  compiling  the  almanac, 
presuming  it  was  true.  A  letter  from  my 
friend  Edward  Stabler,  Jr.,  of  Baltimore,  ac- 
companied by  the  report  of  the  trustees  to  the 
Mayor  and  city  council  of  Baltimore,  shows  a 
very  different  state  of  affairs  as  the  actual 
facts.  From  this  report  I  condense  some 
account  of  the  testator  and  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  funds,  so  far  as  Baltimore  is 
concerned. 

John  McDonogh  was  born  near  Baltimore, 
Twelfth  mo.  29th,  1779,  of  poor  parents,  who 
seem  to  have  given  him  the  best  education 
within  their  reach,  and  who  were  especially 
careful  of  his  moral  and  religious  training. 

He  was  trained  to  mercantile  pursuits,  and 
removed  in  1803  to  New  Orleans,  where  he 
steadily  amassed  wealth.  He  gradually  with- 
drew from  society,  and  became  more  and 
more  economical  in  his  habits,  until  at  last 
his  whole  nature  became  absorbed  in  the  care 
aud  increase  of  his  property.  Exacting  in  his 
business  relations,  haughty  and  reserved  with 
his  fellow-men,  he,  during  the  latter  part 
of  his  life,  lived  iu  the  plainest  manner,  sur- 
ron  ided  only  by  the  faithful  slaves,  for  whose 
welfare  he  showed  the  greatest  solicitude,  and 
for  whose  comfort  he  provided  liberally. 
He  died  Tenth  mo.,  27th,  1850,  and  in  his 
will,  made  twelve  years  previously  and  kept 
strictly  secret,  he  provided  for  the  colonization 
of  his  slaves  in  Liberia,  and  their  establish- 
ment there.  The  mass  of  his  property  (araount- 
1DAtD  a11  t()  •MOO.OOO),  was  left  to  the  cities 
of  New  Orleans  and  Baltimore,  for  the  edu- 
cation of  poor  boys— an  idea  which  it  would 
seem  he  had  had  in  view  the  greater  part  of 
his  life.  r 


Many  of  the  provisions  of  the  will  it  wi»fe 
impossible  to  carry  out ;  others  operated  d 
advantageously.    Much  expend ve  litigati«|ep 
ensued,  the  last  suit  being  decided  in  187|»( 
It  was  found  necessary  to  divide  the  esta 
between  the  two  cities.    The  Baltimore  po 
tion  in  1872  amounted  to  $650,000,  besid 
considerable  real  estate  in  Louisiana,  as  yii 
unsaid.    In  the  year  named,  the  trustees  pujoei 
chased  eight  hundred  and  thirty-five  acres 
land  on  the  Western  Maryland  railroa^or 
twelve  miles  from  Baltimore,  repaired  t! 
large  dwelling  thereon,  and  Eleventh  m 
21st,  1873,  opened  a  farm  school  with  twentk 
one  boys,  which  number  has  been  increas^k 
to  fifty — the  total  capacity  of  the  house. 

Poor  boys  of  good  character,  of  respectab 
associations  in  life,  residents  of  the  city 
Baltimore,  are  admitted  between  the  ages  ® 
ten  and  fourteen  years,  and  retained  unt 
sixteen  years  of  age,  although  this  arrang 
ment  has  been  somewhat  modified.  Part 
the  regulation  is  the  organization  of  the  scho 
into  a  military  company  with  drills  dailf 
The  assets  on  the  first  of  the  present  year  a 
put  down  at  $824,029.74,  besides  some  41 
000  or  more  acres  of  land,  at  present  unpi? 
ductive  of  income. 

There  was  a  surplus  during  the  year  jj 
$15,062.68,  and  as  the  debt  incurred  at  tijj 
opening  of  the  school  has  all  been  paid,  the 
will  be  a  surplus  equal  or  greater  than  th 
annually  to  be  appropriated  to  the  erection 
new  and  larger  buildings.    This  being  on 
the  Baltimore  share,  it  will  be  seen  that  t] 
statement  in  the  almanac  was  far  from  tl 
truth.  J.  M.  T.,  Jr 


THOMAS  EDWARD,  THE  NATURALIST. 

The  granting  of  a  pension  of  £50  a  year  II 
Queen  Victoria  to  Thomas  Edward,  of  Bani 
Scotland,  has  been  the  occasion  of  makii 
public  the  history  of  one  of  the  most  extrao 
dinary  men  of  the  day.  A  brief  sketch  of  h 
life  is  given  in  the  London  Standard,  and 
shows  how  much  may  be  done  in  the  pursi 
of  science  by  one  in  humble  circumstances  an 
in  the  midst  of  the  daily  struggle  for  bread 

Thomas  Edward,  the  correspondent,  and  8 
sistant  of  very  many  of  our  best  naturalists, 
man  whose  communications  have  been  coi 
spicuou3  in  all  the  journals  devoted  to  natufl 
science ;  a  man  of  such  standing  that  the  Li:i 
nsean  Society  appointed  him  an  associate,  h:i 
for  fifty  years  worked  at  a  shoemaker's  ben< 
in  an  obscure  Scotch  town.  The  story  oft 
life  is  a  brief  and  simple  one.  His  father  w< 
a  weaver  and  a  militiaman.  The  child, 
soon  as  he  could  walk,  evinced  an  intense  lo1 
for  natural  history.    He  was  scolded,  he  w 
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iten,  he  was  locked  up,  but  even  at  the  age 
five  years  no  threats  of  punishment  could 
ip  him  at  home.     He  was  sent  to  three 
ools,  and  was  expelled  from  each  for  com- 
;  in  with  his  pockets  rilled  with  creeping 
ng?.    At  six  years  old  he  was  put  to  work 
a  tobacco  factory ;  two  years  later  in  a  cot 
mill ;  at  eleven  he  was  apprenticed  to  a 
>emaker,  and  as  a  shoemaker  he  ha3  worked 
ir  since,  hating  the  trade  with  all  his  heart, 
om  the  day  he  entered  the  tobacco  factory 
til  now,  every  spare  minute  of  his  time  has' 
in  given  to  natural  history.    For  twenty 
irs  he  slept  out  under  hedges  or  among 
jks,  because  his  work  ended  at  nine  at  night 
I  began  at  six,  and  he  could  then  watch  and 
ch  the  night-flying  insects  and  animals,  and 
;  some  hours  of  daylight  hunting  before  he 
at  to  work.     Only  when  his  constitution 
s  completely  broken  down  by  rheumatism 
i  by  accidents,  such  as  falls  from  rocks,  did 
give  up  this  habit  of  spending  every  night 
iept  Saturday  away  from  home.  When  in- 
mcitated  by  ill  health  from  night  work,  he 
k  to  research  among  the  waters  of  the  Mo- 
I  Frith,  and  in  this,  as  in  the  other  branches 
stuoy  he  pursued,  he  added  very  largely  to 
i  lists  of  British  zoology.    As  an  example, 
may  state  that  in  Crustacea  alone  he  not 
ly  found  large  numbers  of  species  not  hith- 
o  known  to  Great  Britain,  but  he  discovered 
absolutely  new  species. 
But  he  was  not  merely  a  collector,  he  was 
observer ;  he  would  spend  hours  in  watch- 
j  the  habits  of  new  creatures,  even  at  the 
k  of  loung  them,  and  all  which  could  be 
sen  alive  he  kept  with  the  greatest  care, 
der  the  condition  most  favorable  to  them  in 
ier  to  observe  them  more  closely.  Once  he 
ide  a  great  venture  to  get  from  his  hated 
ill.  He  brought  a  magnificent  collection  of 
ndreds  of  cases  to  Aberdeen,  and  opened  a 
lseum.    The  birds,  insects,  fish  and  plants 
ire  of  his  collecting,  preserving  and  stuffing, 
e  boxes  of  his  own  construction.    The  few 
ientific  men  who  went  to  see  the  museum 
irveled  at  the  extraordinary  collection — but 
H  nothing;  other  people  kept  away.    In  a 
w  weeks  Edward  was  ruiied.    His  savings 
id  all  been  spent,  and  he  had  to  sell  his  mag- 
ficent  collection  of  over  ten  thousand  speci- 
ens,  the  work  of  fifteen  years  of  intense  labor, 
d  this  left  him  so  absolutely  penniless  that 
}■  had  to  walk  back  to  Banff,  leaving  his  wife 
id  children  behind  him  until  he  could  earn 
oney  to  pay  for  their  conveyance.  Many 
en  after  such  a  misfortune  would  have  broken 
►wn  ;  but  Edward  began  again  with,  if  possi- 
■  greater  energy  than  before,  and  has  since 
aassed  several  most  extensive  collections, 
it  only  over  and  over  again  to  have  to  sell 
em  when  illness,  brought  on  from  exposure, 


fatigue  and  hardship,  prevented  him  from 
working  at  his  trade.  His  greatest  hope  and 
aim  has  always  been  to  obtain  the  curatorship 
or  sub-curatorship  of  a  museum,  where,  with 
a  salary  of  some  501.  or  60/.  a  year,  he  could 
keep  his  family,  have  access  to  a  library,  and 
work  at  his  beloved  science — not  a  very  lofty 
ambition  for  one  of  the  most  unwearied  work- 
ers in  the  book  of  Nature,  but  a  hope  never 
until  now  realized. 

That  such  should  be  the  case  is  a  disgrace- 
to  his  fellow-townsmen  of  Banff,  it  is  a  re- 
proach to  his  countrymen  at  large,  who  have 
the  name  of  being  always  so  ready  to  give  a 
helping  hand  to  a  fellow-Scotsman,  and  it  is 
the  reverse  of  creditable  to  naturalists  and 
zoologists  at  large,  for  there  is  not  even  the 
excuse  of  ignorance  to  be  pleaded. 

Sixteen  years  since,  Mr.  Smiles  published 
the  case  in  his  well-known  book  on  the  self- 
help,  but  the  story  of  his  struggles,  his  energy, 
and  his  discoveries  elicited  no  helping  hand. 
Thomas  Edward  has  lived  what  may  be  called 
humanly  a  blameless  life,  and  has  brought  up 
and  educated  a  family  of  eleven  children,  who 
have  all  turned  out  well. — Bel.  Co.  Rep. 


For  Friends' Intelligencer. 
READING  FOR  CHILDREN. 

Some  very  good  thoughts  and  reflections 
on  this  subject  find  expression  in  a  recent 
discourse  by  D.  Otis  Kellogg,  of  this  city.  He 
complains  of  the  weak,  sensational  character 
of  the  mass  of  books  prepared  for  children. 
Many  books  professing  to  teach  Christian 
doctrine  are  written  by  weak  zealots,  eager  to 
teach  where  abler  writers  are  afraid  to  ven- 
ture, or  are  the  work  of  those  more  ambitious- 
to  make  a  book  that  will  sell  than  to  do  any- 
body good.  For  the  use  of  children  it  is 
surely  not  at  all  needful  that  a  book  shall  be 
new  or  even  of  recent  origin.  Emerson  ad- 
vises that  we  shall  read  no  book  till  it  has 
been  published  at  least  a  year. 

"  A  really  good  book,  worth  your  time  to 
read,  will  not  spoil  in  one  year,  nor  in  a  hun- 
dred years.  Frothy  work  grows  colorless 
and  insipid  by  short  waiting.  It  is  a  silly 
fashion  to  get  the  popular  book  of  the  hour, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  say  promptly  that  you 
have  read  what  everybody  else  is  reading. 
By  observing  this  rule  of  waiting,  time  will 
make  a  judgment  on  the  merits  of  a  book  for 
you,  and  you  will  be  saved  a  great  deal  of 
trouble." 

Of  coursfl,  the  first  requisite  in  a  book  for 
the  children's  library  is  a  thoroughly  healthful, 
moral  tone  ;  but  in  order  to  insure  this  there 
is  no  need  that  all  manner  of  worldly  good 
shall  be  the  inevitable  reward  of  righteous- 
ness.   The  reward  of  virtue  is  not  always 
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bread,  and  goodness  is  beautiful  enough  to 
be  desired  for  her  own  sake,  even  in  adversity. 

"  There  must  be  something  spiritual  in  art, 
the  impress  of  a  sound,  great  heart,  full  of 
insight  and  pure  feeling.  So  a  book  need 
not  depend  on  its  plot,  nor  on  a  scheme  of 
rewards  and  punishments  to  do  a  noble  work. 
There  is  that  in  goodness  which  makes  it 
seem  more  beautiful  and  alluring  the  more 
severely  it  is  tried ;  and  if  a  writer  is  a 
genuine  artist,  full  of  enthusiasm  for  true  and 
high  things,  he  will  make  his  reader  sympa- 
thize with  excellence  in  all  situations,  and  to 
despise  baseness  even  in  the  most  glittering 
3uccess.  Nay,  he  will  know  how  to  lead  you 
to  the  good  in  even  infirm  and  weak  natures, 
and  fill  the  heart  with  compassion  and  all 
generous  and  healthful  impulses.  But  it  is  not 
easy  for  persons  not  trained  to  finer  criticism 
of  books  to  decide  when  they  have  this  quality 
in  a  genuine  way.  Moreover,  if  they  can  tell 
it  when  they  find  it,  they  have  not  time  to 
search  out  of  the  vast  quantity  of  literature 
just  this  kind  of  work.  The  problem  is  a  diffi- 
cult one.  But  there  are  some  helps  to  finding 
it.  To  some  extent  one  may  rely  on  publish- 
ers. There  are  some  houses  of  excellent 
character  that  seldom  let  an  inferior  book  pass 
from  their  presses.  Strahan  has  such  an  one 
in  London,  Scribner  in  New  York,  Fields  in 
Boston,  and,  I  think,  very  fair  work  in  this  re- 
spect is  done  by  Lippincott,  of  this  city.  Still 
more  secure  is  it  to  adhere  to  authors  whom 
you  know  to  have  done  admirable  work  once. 
The  disadvantage  of  this  is  that  there  is  a 
sameness  in  each  writer's  work,  and  after  you 
have  got  the  tone  and  style  of  one  book, 
other  bo(,ks  by  the  same  author  will  be  chiefly 
entertaining  rather  than  sources  of  new  in- 
struction. But  in  the  face  of  the  very  hard 
problem  of  finding  thoroughly  wholesome 
reading  for  children,  it  is  better  to  secure 
r  shnese,  purity  and  worth,  than  to  endanger 
these  for  the  sake  of  larger  culture.  Now,  I 
think  one  can  feel  entirely  safe  in  the  hands 
of  such  writers  as  the  author  of  'Prudy 
Books/  for  very  little  children,  or  of  Hans 
Andersen,  Geo.  MacDonald,  Mrs.  Charles, 
who  wrote  the  'Schonberg  Cotta  Family,' 
Louisa  Alcott,  and  of  Maria  Edge  worth 
among  the  earlier  writers.  This  is  by  no 
means  a  complete  list,  as,  with  a  limited  ac- 
-juaintance  with  such  literature,  I  could  very 
ch  extend  it,  but  it  is  a  very  fair  sample 
list— a  good  illustration  of  what  I  mean. 
None  of  these  writers  will  do  your  children 
harm.  And  now,  with  an  admirable  descrip- 
tion of  what  reading  for  children  should  be, 
from  the  pen  of  Alexander  Strahan,  we  will 
leave  this  branch  of  the  subject  for  some  few 
suggestions  as  to  the  requirements  of  children 
of  different  ages.  Mr.  Strahan  says  :  « Liter- 


ature for  boys  and  girls,  as  distinguished  fro 
children,  must  be  forward  looking  and  full  i  JJ 
spirit  and  enterprise,  and  quick  with  the  war:  8E 
blood  of  youth.    It  must  be  full  of  incidei 
and  picture,  its  motif  must  be  will  and  feelin 
rather    than    ideas.     It  must  be  good'Lj, 
goody,  and  it  certainly  must  not  be  prudisLj 
Perfectly  pure  and  modest,  of  course  it  rauia 
be,  but  it  must  be  gay  and  fresh.    And  tl 
spirit  of  divine  obligation  and  human  servij 
must  be  everywhere  present,  though  nowh&, 
obtruded.'  .... 

"  The  first  faculty  ^that  awakes  in  tllfe 
child's  mind  is  that  of  simple  observatio:  0, 
and  for  want  of  any  better  employment  1 1(j 
its  growing  knowledge,  it  undertakes  to  inf 
tate  all  that  is  imitable  near  it.    It  learns  fc 
imitation ;   gets  words  by  hearing  thei$ 
learns  prayers  and  songs  by  rote.    It  is  tl 
age  when  the  child  is,  in  quick  alternations « 
play,  a  horse,  or  a  pussy  cat,  or  a  doggy,  orjl 
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faithful  imitator  of  what  the  parents 
to  this  point  there  will  be  very  little  readiu 
done  by  the  child,  but  much  can  be  told  to  i 
Little  songs,  with  a  simple  rhythm  about  whj( 
the  birds  and  lambs  do,  and  pictures  an 
things  to  be  seen  and  handled  are  the  ordi 
of  the  day.  When  the  child  is  advance; 
enough  to  read  for  itself,  it  will  have  consiiL 
erable  information,  but  there  will  be  no  ordf 
in  it  nor  command  of  it.  In  this  chaot 
state  of  mind,  when  everything  is  fresh  an 
wonderful,  the  imagination  will  be  especiall 
active.  It  is  the  child's  resource  for  gettiu 
some  meaning  out  of  what  it  has  notice? 
Here  the  fable  comes  into  effective  use.  TH 
peculiar  nature  of  different  animals  is  taught 
the  charm  of  their  talking  and  thinkin 
excites  the  fancy  endlessly,  while  it  cultivate 
a  sympathy  with  nature,  and  many  a  mors 
gets  deeply  fixed  in  the  heart  by  these  anei 
dotes.  Simple  stories  of  child-life,  told  inj 
fresh,  crisp  way,  leading  the  child  to  consij 
erate  ways  and  to  some  sense  of  its  power  I 
give  pain  or  pleasure,  will  be  thorough! 
relished.  And  the  'heroic  stories  of  tl 
Bible,  especially  those  culled  from  the  earlie* 
writings  therein,  as  they  may  be  found  i 
Genesis,  Judges  and  the  first  book  of  Samuel 
will  fall  in  with  the  child's  susceptibilities. 

"  Next  comes  the  time  of  inquiry,  of  whici 
the  features  are  a  curiosity  that  is  not  conteij 
without  handling  things,  and  getting  in  th| 
way  of  your  work,  and  making  all  kinds  I 
experiments.  There  is  hunger  for  informij 
tion,  and  with  it  a  spirit  of  enterprise  and  a< 
venture.  Such  a  condition  of  mind  can  t 
healthfully  employed  in  books  of  natural  hi 
tory,  as  the  description  of  the  habits  of  an 
mals  and  plants.  Books  of  travel,  showin 
the  features  of  foreign  countries  and  peopl 
as  well  as  of  one's  own  land,  will  be  rea 
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th  avidity.  The  appetite  for  adventure 
a  be  appeased  with  such  books  as  the  Swiss 
,mily  Robinson  and  Robinson  Crusoe, 
it  it  will  not  do  to  gratify  curiosity  and  the 
re  of  enterprise  alone.  The  emotional 
ture  must  be  looked  after.  Excellent  work 
a  be  done  with  allegory  and  parable, 
lgrim's  Progress  and  the  Holy  War  belong 
re;  and  now  is  the  time  to  turn  to  the 
lutiful  parables  of  the  Saviour.  I  should 
ink,  too,  that  those  psalms  which  are  known 
commemorate  especial  events  in  David's 
b*  might  be  explained  in  connection  with 
>se  events,  and  so  become  full  of  interest 
U  life. 

Now  the  child  is  advancing  quite  rapidly 
knowledge,  and  its  life  begins  to  have  its 
pilar  disciplines,  for  the  child  must  learn 
think.  Maturer  books  are  required,  and 
p  power  of  reflection  must  be  trained, 
peper  insight,  closer  observation,  and  the 
bit  of  looking  into  the  relation  of  things 
each  other  are  to  be  sought.  Accounts  of 
scoveries  by  voyages  to  distant  lands  and 
inventions  awaken  that  sense  of  the  con- 
ction  of  things  and  the  value  of  thought- 
[  attention.  History  may  begin  in  the  j 
rthological  tales  of  the  ancient  nations 
d  in  their  early  legends.  Here,  too,  fall  in 
3  books  of  Numbers,  the  Kings  and  the 
jtorical  books  of  the  New  Testament." 
The  young  reader  is  now  prepared  to  enter 
b  vast  field  of  literature  which  our  lan- 
age  presents ;  and  with  the  advice  of  an 
perienced  and  thoughful  friend,  who  has 
tted  of  the  delights  of  pure  literature,  he 
ay  be  trusted  to  examine  and  follow  his 
m  impulses. 

"  His  tastes  would  not  be  dulled  by  over- 
mulation,  nor  perverted  by  ill- toned  and 
I  constructed  books,  nor  made  one  sided  by 
course  of  reading  with  too  little  variety, 
lere  would  be  a  healthful  mental  appetite, 
id  its  cravings  would  lead  to  the  choice  of 
ire  and  profitable  books." 
The  writer  apologizes  for  not  laying  more 
bess  upon  strictly  religious  reading.  He 
lis  us  that  his  aim  has  been  to  shield  the 
tie  ones  from  offence,  to  guard  their  reli- 
iOus  sensitiveness,  rather  by  pointing  out  a 
urse  of  secular  reading  that  would  not 
ipair  it,  than  by  directly  showing  how  most 
1  nurture  it. 

The  subject  is  one  of  such  great  importance, 
id  the  work  of  critically  examining  the 
boks  for  our  First- day  School  libraries  is  so 
dious,  that  it  would  be  well  if  those  who 
e  searching  for  jewels,  among  the  moun- 
ins  of  books  offered,  would  let  their  happy 
scoveries  be  known. 

We  want  the  mental  food  to  be  placed  he- 
re the  young  to  be  pure  in  moral  tone,  to 


be  simple  and  true  to  nature  in  its  presenta- 
tions of  scenes  of  human  life,  and  to  be  free 
from  unhealthy  theological  bias.  Et  is  equally 
needful  that  the  books  shall  be  attractive 
enough  to  be  eagerly  sought ;  for  no  profit 
is  to  be  expected  where  no  pleasure  is  taken. 
We  want  a  free  interchange  of  sentiment 
between  liberal  and  enlightened  minds  on 
this  important  subject.  S.  R. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
VALUE  OF  EDUCATION. 

A  few  weeks  ago  this  incident  occurred  in 
a  Friend's  primary  school.  During  the  reci- 
tation of  the  reading  class,  the  discussion 
arose  among  the  boys  concerning  the  value 
of  an  education — whether  it  was  better  to 
spend  money  now  to  get  a  "  schooling,"  or  to 
have  it  put  away  in  bank  until  they  grew  up 
and  were  ready  to  start  out  for  themselves. 

One  little  boy  said,  "  If  a  lot  of  money  wa3 
saved  up  for  us  until  we  grow  up,  we  might 
lose  it,  and  then  would  not  know  how  to  get 
any  more  ;  but  an  education  we  cannot  lose." 

Another  said,  "If  we  fcave  an  education 
we  can  use  it  to  start  in  business.  If  my 
,  father  will  only  give  me  a  good  education,  1 
i  can  then  take  care  of  myself."  They  were 
unanimous  in  the  decision  that  an  education 
was  of  more  value  than  any  amount  of  money. 
Wealth  is  but  a  soap-bubble ;  knowledge  is 
solid  granite. 

Would  it  not  be  well  if  some  of  the  older 
ones  took  a  lesson  from  this  juvenile  de- 
cision ?  Many  young  men  think  that  money 
is  the  "  one  thing  needful,"  that  it  will  buy 
them  both  happiness  and  fame.  To  be  able 
to  read  and  write  (some  do  not  aspire  to  this 
even)  is  sufficient  for  a  mechanic  they  think. 
One  man  said  of  his  son,  "  What  does  he 
want  of  an  education,  he  will  never  be  noth- 
ing but  a  farmer?"  "No,  they  don't  never 
expect  to  be  nothing  "  but  mere  clodhoppers. 
Money  and  time  spent  on  learning  are  money 
and  time  thrown  away.  This,  readers,  is  false 
economy. 

He  who  lives  without  calling  into  use  the 
functions  of  the  mind  is  not  living,  but  merely 
breathing.  The  educated  mechanic  does  better 
work  than  the  ignorant  one.  The  latter,  even 
if  a  good  mechanic,  seldom  makes  a  thorough 
and  efficient  foreman. 

Burke  says  :  "  Education  is  the  defence  of 
nations."  Public  schools  have  been  called 
"  the  bulwark  of  our  freedom."  If  our3 
would  be  a  prosperous  and  happy  nation,  the 
masses  must  be  educated  else  the  ignorant 
will  ever  constitute  a  majority.  Our  own 
safety,  as  a  free  and  independent  people,  de- 
pends upon  our  lifting  them  out  of  the  ruts  of 
ignorance,  prejudice  and  superstition,  into  the 
level  of  a  higher  and  broader  road  of  knowl- 
edge, justice  and  truth. 
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"  To  live  is  not  merely  to  breathe,  it  is  to 
act— it  is  to  make  use  of  our  organs,  senses, 
faculties,  of  all  those  parts  of  ourselves  which 
aive  us  the  feeling  of  existence,"  says  Rous- 
seau. Horace  Mann  says,  "As  an  apple  is 
not,  in  any  proper  sense,  an  apple  until  it  is 
ripe,  so  a  human  being  is  not,  in  any  proper 
sense,  a  human  being  until  he  is  educated." 

Education  is  but  a  development  of  those 
powers  which  God  designed  should  be  used. 
May  every  young  person  feel  it  to  be  his  duty 
to  be  versed  in  the  rudiments  of  an  education 
at  least.  Do  not  leave  it  until  too  late,  for 
then  most  assuredly  you  will  regret  the  oppor- 
tunity lost,  precious  moments  wasted  and 
gone  forever.  To  the  young  man  it  is  not 
yet  too  late  to  retrieve,  in  part,  past  de- 
linquencies. One  of  our  presidents  began  his 
education  by  studying  and  reciting  to  his 
wife.  Two  hours  per  day,  or  even  one,  spent 
in  study  or  good  reading,  in  a  lew  years  will 
fill  and  store  your  mind  with  much  useful 
information.  In  five  years  two  hours  spent 
in  study  amount  to  six  hundred  school  day3. 
"  So  long  as  thou  art  ignorant,  be  not  ashamed 
to  learn."  "  Better  be  unborn  than  un- 
taught ;  for  ignorance  is  the  root  of  misfor 
tune."  "  Ignorance,  when  voluntary,  is  crim 
inal."  Such  are  the  expressions  of  a  few 
noble  and  worthy  men.  No  man  can  enjoy 
life  without  he  knows  how  to  live,  and  no 
man  can  live  rightly  without  being  educated. 

First  mo.,  18*77.  A.  W.  P. 

From  the  Public  Ledger. 
THE  LESSON  OF  A  LIFE. 

In  December,  1845,  in  the  Department  of 
the  Vosges,  Xavier  Thiriat,  a  boy  of  ten,  ac 
companied  four  young  girls  of  about  the 
same  age  to  the  church.  They  had  to  cross  a 
brook,  over  which  was  placed  a  single  loose 
plank.  The  boy  crossed  safely,  the  first  girl 
who  attempted  it,  fell  in.  The  boy  jumped 
in,  pulled  her  out,  and  then,  walking  in  the 
water,  guided  each  of  the  girls  across.  Some 
time  was  lost  by  this,  and  the  party  reached 
church  late.  Xavier,  ashamed  of  being  late 
did  not  go  up  to  the  stove,  but  kept  behind. 
He  reached  home  chilled,  a  dangerous  disease 
followed,  by  which  he  was  left  a  complete 
cripple  for  life;  his  only  mode  of  movin_ 
tbout  was  on  hands  and  knees,  so  completely 
were  his  legs  paralyzed  an  1  distorted.  Com 
ing  of  very  poor  people,  there  was  every  pros 
pect  that  Thiriat  would  be  a  heavy  charge  to 
his  family  and  a  wretched  burden  to  himself. 
Instead  of  this,  he  reached  manhood  bright 
cheerful  and  intelligent.  Reading  all  the 
few  books  which  he  could  lay  hold  of,  he  wae 
aoon  the  best  educated  man  in  his  district, 
and  rapidly  acquired  extensive  influence 
which  was  always  used  for  good.  He  induced 
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the  young  people  to  read  and  to  study 
contributions  to  the  local  newspapers,  ■ 
Echo  des  Vosges,  attracted  attention  and  ma< 
him  known,  the  result  of  which  was  that  ft 
ther  intellectual  opportunities  were  extend*  "' 
to  him.  He  made  himself  a  good  botanii 
meteorologist  and  geologist,  instructed  oth* 
in  these  branches,  and  procured  the  found 
tion  of  several  local  libraries.  He  could  m 
however,  be  satisfied  without  achieving  \ 
complete  independence  and  earning  his  su 
port.  He  obtained  the  position  of  manager 
the  telegraph  at  a  neighboring  town,  was  ma- 
secretary  to  the  Mayor,  became  a  favorite  ct 
respondent  of  several  agricultural  papej 
and  received  the  highest  reward  of  f 
French  "  Franklin  Society  " — its  gold  medi 
All  this  was  accomplished  by  native  for 
of  character  and  strong  religious  feelh: 
under  circumstances  not  merely  adverse,  b 
at  first  sight  absolutely  hopeless.  A  horril 
deformity,  intense  suffering,  absence  of  i 
struction,  crushing  poverty — all  these  disabi 
ties  were  overcome  unaided,  and  this  ignora 
and  crippled  lad  made  himself  the  light, 
tellectual  and  moral,  of  his  whole  districts 
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Banes  and  Antidotes  of  Domest 
Life. — The  banes  of  domestic  life  are  litt 
ness,  falsity,  vulgarity,  harshness,  scoldii 
vociferation,  and  incessant  issuing  of  supii 
fluous  prohibitions  and  orders,  which  are  I 
garded  as  impertinent  interferences  with  t 
general  liberty  and  repose,  and  are  provoc 
tive  of  rankling  and  explosive  sentimen 
The  blessed  antidotes  that  sweeten  and  enri 
domestic  life  are  refinement,  high  aims,  gre 
interests,  soft  voices,  quiet  and  gentle  m£ 
ners,  magnanimous  tempers,  forbearance  frc 
all  unnecessary  command  or  dictation,  &) 
general  allowances  of  mutual  freedom.  Loj 
makes  obedience  lighter  than  liberty.  Mi! 
wears  a  noble  allegiance,  not  as  a  collar  t 
as  a  garland.  The  graces  are  never  so  lovf 
as  when  waiting  on  the  virtues ;  and,  whe 
they  thus  dwell  together,  they  make  a  he* 
enly  home. —  Christian  Reformer. 
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THE  MINISTRY  OF  PAIN. 

"  0  Thou,  most  present  in  our  paths 
When  least  thy  steps  we  see  ! 
Amid  these  wrecks  of  earthly  hopes 
I  breathe  my  prayer  to  Thee. 

"  What  though  this  house  thy  hand  has  bui| 
Must  in  these  ruins  fall  1 
My  soul  shall  rise,  sustained  by  Thee, 
Serene  above  them  all. 

"And  pain,  which  in  the  long,  loDg  hours, 
Keepd  on  by  night  and  day, 
Through  these  fast  crumbling  walls  to  Th' 
Finds  a  new  opening  way  j 
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"For  through  the  rents  already  made 
I  see  thy  glorious  face, 
And  songs  unheard  by  mortal  ears 
Chant  thy  redeeming  grace. 

"  Oh  !  build  anew  this  mortal  frame, 
And  make  it  serve  Thee  still, 
Or  make  these  ministries  of  pain 
Their  blessed  end  fulfill, 

"That,  held  and  chastened  by  ihy  hand 
I  yet  may  come  to  Thee, 
Subdued  and  ripened  for  the  work 
Of  immortality. 

"  For  there,  upon  the  immortal  shores, 
The  throngs  in  white  array 
Come  from  these  ministries  of  pain 
To  serve  Thee  night  and  day." 


"OUT  OF  WORK." 

BY  MARY  D.  BRINE. 

,t  need  to  tell  the  tale  of  want  and  woe, 
"  anxious  days  and  nights  bereft  of  sleep, 
n  pale  with  care,  the  mother  of  your  child 
m  only  nestle  at  your  side  and  weep  ; 

While  to  your  eyes  the  future  holds  no  ray 
Of  light,  to  bid  you  hope  for  welcome  day? 

"  Out  of  Work  !"  it  is  the  self-same  cry 
lat  thousands  now  are  echoing  through  the  land, 
well  for  those — it  is— who  grope  their  way, 
still  they  cling  to  the  all-sa|§ng  Hand 
Which  reaching  thro'  th^loom  for  such  as 
you, 

Will  never  fail  in  strength  and  comfort  true. 

you,  who  have  the  power  to  give  relief, 
man  of  wealth  and  ease,  use  well  that  power, 
ah  !  who  knows,  perhaps  his  future  paths, 
our  words  will  shape  for  good  or  ill,  this  hour. 
And  you,  with  lines  in  pleasant  places  cast, 
Guard  well  your  brother  till  his  grief  is  past. 

there  are  homes  where  sorrow  ne'er  is  known, 
nd  there  are  homes,  as  well,  where  it  abides 
n  morn  till  night,  while  close  beside  the  door 
p.e  wolf  with  cruel  fangs  keeps  watch  besides. 
Despair  and  hope  are  battling  day  by  day, 
Be  yours  the  will  to  drive  despair  away. 


)o  not  expect  in  health  to  have  all  the 
lings  which  belong  to  the  last  hours ;  we 
mot  practice  the  resignation,  nor  experience 

comforts  which  only  come  when  they  are 
sdVd     God  will  see  to  it  that  His  children 

supported  in  that  new,  strange  hour, 
rth  the  experience  will  come  the  revela- 
i. 


Sir  Titus  Salt. — Among  recent  deaths  of 
;inent  benefactors  of  the  human  race  is 
it  of  Sir  Titus  Salt,  a  great  manufacturer 
I  improver  of  the  condition  of  working 
jple.  Though  by  name  known  to  but  a 
nparatively  small  portion  of  the  people  of 
8  country,  he  is  known  by  his  works  to 
•re  people  than  any  single  person  now  liv- 
j.    He  was  the  originator  of  that  material 


for  clothing  called  "  Alpaca."  The  fabric  is 
supposed  to  be  woven  from  the  wool  of  the 
Peruvian  sheep,  whence  its  name.  The 
higher  grades  coooe  from  this  wool ;  the  lower 
from  such  as  nearest  resemble  it.  He  was 
noted  in  England  for  his  practical  liberality 
to  his  workmen.  In  1853,  having  been  pre- 
viously engaged  with  others  as  a  manufactur- 
er, he  founded  an  establishment  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Aire,  above  Shipley,  to  which  he 
gave  a  name  compounded  of  his  own  and 
that  of  the  river,  Saltaire.  The  main  build- 
ing was  "such  a  palace  of  industry  as  Eng- 
land had  never  seen,"  and  with  the  adjoining 
structures  now  covers  twenty  acres  of  ground. 
Beginning  with  the  erection  of  comfortable 
buildings  for  his  work  people  he  pushed  "  town 
building,"  till  in  1872  Saltaire  numbered 
nearly  a  thousand  houses.  The  house  archi- 
tecture is  all  graceful — making  very  sightly 
streets — and  the  dwellings  are  fitted  up  with 
modern  appliances  for  health  and  comfort, 
and  accommodate  not  only  the  persons 
directly  employed  in  the  works,  but  the  var- 
ious trades  and  callings,  professions  and  di- 
versions which  a  town  calls  for.  Saltaire  is, 
in  fact,  a  complete  miniature  city,  with 
beautiful,  comfortable  dwellings  and  small 
gardens  for  its  population  of  working  people, 
and  is  free  from  the  eyesores  and  nuisances 
which  are  too  often  found  in  the  quarters  of 
other  towns  and  cities  inhabited  by  workmen 
and  their  families. — Public  Ledger. 


He  has  the  largest  life  who  lives  in  tha 
lives  of  the  largest  nnmber  of  people. 


A  Japanese  Legend.  —  The  Japanese 
have  a  curious  legend  of  a  stonecutter,  who 
became  discontented  with  his  lot  in  life.  He 
first  expressed  the  very  common  wish,  "Oh 
that  I  were  rich."  This  being  granted  by 
the  gods,  he  next  wished  to  become  a  king,  so 
that  he  might  have  power.  In  this  station  he 
still  found  a  source  of  discontent ;  so  after 
many  changes  he  wished  to  become  a  rock, 
which  even  the  floods  could  not  move ;  this 
bting  granted,  he  for  a  time  enjoyed  his  new- 
ly acquired  power,  for  neither  the  burning 
sun,  rushing  wind,  nor  roaring  flood  bad 
power  to  move  him.  But  one  day  a  man  with 
a  sharp  chisel  and  heavy  hammer  came 
along,  and  began  to  cut  stones  out  of  the 
rock,  and  the  rock  said,  "  What  is  this,  that 
the  man  has  power  over  me,  and  can  cut 
stones  out  of  my  bosom  ?  I  am  weaker  than 
he.  I  should  like  to  be  that  man  I"  And 
there  came  an  angel  out  of  heaven  who  said, 
"Be  this  as  you  have  said,"  and  the  rock  be- 
came a  stonecutter,  and  he  cut  stones  with 
hard  labor  for  small  wages  and  was  contented. 
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FKIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER, 


ITEMS. 

Several  Russian  socialists  have  been  sentenced 
to  penal  servitude. 

Thb  Jews  are  returning  to  Palestine  in  large 
numbers,  especially  from  England,  the  restoration 
of  Jerusalem  and  the  foundation  of  a  Jewish  repub- 
lic being  the  aim  that  carries  them  thither. 

On  the  8th  inst.,  Victoria,  Queen  of  England, 
opened  the  British  Parliament  in  person.  In  her 
speech  she  referred  to  the  Eastern  question,  ex- 
pressing hopes  of  a  peaceful  settlement.  The  policy 
of  the  government  was  discussed  in  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  and  any  intention  of  going  to  war  was 
disavowed. 

Thb  British  authorities  are  taking  rigorous  mea- 
sures to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  rinderpest 
among  the  herds  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  pub- 
lic alarm  arises  from  infected  cattle  having  been 
landed  at  Dep'.ford  from  Germany,  where  in  Silesia 
^nd  the  Hartz  Mountains  the  plague  exists  to  a  dan- 
gerous extent. 

A  telegram  from  France  to  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution announces  that  Borelly,  on  the  night  of 
the  Sth  inst.,  discovered  a  comet,  in  right  ascension 
IV  hours,  13  minutes,  declension  1  degree,  37  min- 
utes south  ;  daily  motion  plus  1  minute,  44  seconds 
in  right  ascension,  and  plus  3  degrees,  7  minutes  in 
declination.  The  comet  has  a  brilliant  roundnucleus. 

A  cable  telegram  from  Versailles  states,  that  on 
the  5th  inst.,  '-in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  M.  Or- 
dinaire (Radical  Republican),  member  for  Lyons, 
questioned  the  government  as  to  what  steps  it  in- 
tended to  take  to  alleviate  the  distress  among  the 
workmen  of  Lyons.  M.  Ordinaire  stated  that  50,- 
000  operatives  were  thrown  out  of  employment  in 
consequence  of  low  wages  and  the  clearness  of  raw 
silk,  which  had  risen  80  per  cent,  in  price." 

Tiik  decline  in  the  importation  of  Swiss  watches 
to  this  country  is  very  great.  In  1872  we  received 
366,000  watches  from  Switzerland ;  the  number 
imported  has  since  decreased  annually,  until  last 
year,  according  to  the  telegraphic  report,  it  fell  to 
70,400.  This  result  is  traceable  mainly  to  our  rapid 
progress  in  watchmaking,  which  gives  our  factories 
command  of  the  home  market,  and  enables  them  to 


sell  from  20,000  to  30,000  watches  yearly  in  Eu 
and  Australia. 

An  association  of  ladies  has  been  formed  in  ] 
ton  entitled  the  "  Boston  University  Women's  E 
cation al  Society,"  for  the  purpose  of  promotii 
higher  education  of  women.  The  society  pr<| 
to  aid  needy  students  by  gifts  and  loans,  and 
to  found  resident  and  traveling  fellowships,  to 
courage  original  research,  and  in  general  to  al 
to  young  women  all  the  educational  facilities  ! 
accessible  only  to  young  men.  A  fund  amo 
ing  to  $40,000  has  already  been  accumulate 
Pop.  Set.  Monthly. 

In  the  silver  mines  of  Laurium  only  the  slags 
by  the  ancient  Greeks  are  at  present  worked  of 
order  to  gain,  after  an  improved  modern  met 
silver  still  left  in  that  dross.  This  refuse  oi 
probably  about  2,000  years  old.  Among  it  the 
of  a  species  of  glaucium  or  poppy  was  found,  wi 
had  slept  in  the  darkness  of  the  earth  duriDj 
that  time.  After  a  little  while,  when  the  slags ' 
brought  up  and  worked  off  at  the  melting  o"v 
there  suddenly  arose  a  crop  of  glaucium  pi 
with  a  beautiful  yellow  flower,  of  a  kind  unkn 
in  modern  boiany,  but  which  is  described  by  P 
and  others  as  a  frequent  flower  in  ancient  Greec 
London  Examiner. 

The  emancipation  of  Brazilian  slaves  is  progr 
ing  in  a  slow  but  continuous  manner,  accordii 
recent  statistics.    In  the  province  of  Goyaz, 
8,903  slaves  registered  in  1872  had,  on  the  3f 
December,  J  875Jfcecome  reduced  to  7,881" 
deaths,  222  libermions  and  436  removals, 
same  date  there  existed  921  free  born  chile 
slaves.    In  the  province  of  Pernambuco,  durii 
same  four  years,  the  106,201  slaves  dimini 
3,386  by  deaths  and  1,049  by  emancipations. 
September  28th,  1*871,  to  the  end  of  Decembei 
the  number  of  children  of  slaves  born  free  ul 
the  law  of  1871  was  12,312,  of  whom  2,802 
leaving  9,510.    In  the  province  of  San  Paulo  t 
died,  from  April,  1872,  to  the  end  of  1875,  of 
147,746  slaves  registered,  8,561  and  3,410 
emancipated.    In  111  of  the  151. parishes  the 
born  births  were  18,176,  of  whom  5,861  had  die 
Evening  Telegraph. 


REVIEW  OF  THE  MARKETS  for  the  Week  ending  Second  month  12th,  1877. 


STOCK  MARKET. 
Reported  by  Howard  W.  Lippincott, 
Stock  Broker,  201  Walnut  place. 

Sold  105^@106# 

U.  8.  6«8lc  1  114  ®114% 

U.  H.  6'b  81  r  ii2%@my2 

U.  8.  5— tft.M  C  'G5  n  Il0l^@ll<)% 

U.  8.  6s  '81  c  \W%@\\\% 

U.  8.  6*  '81  r  I10%@111i| 

U.  R.  Currency  123%® 

State  tit*  Sfci  series  101  @101J^ 

8laie  6m  3d  series  111%<$H2 

City  6s  new  112  ®U»% 

"     old  107  ®107>£ 

Philadelphia  and  Erie  7s  97  @ 

Lehigh  Nav.  fl'sg  in   91   @  96 

Reading  R  R  new  con  7s  60  @ 

Reading  Railroad  c  m  7s  r...  90/^®  92 

Cam  A  Amb  R  R  m  6s  '89  109%® 

Pennsylvania  Railroad          44%®  46^ 

Reading  Railroad..   12  @  16 

Philadelphia  and  Erie  R.R.  13  © 

Minehill  Railroad   46%® 

United  Railroads  of  N.  J. ...138  ©139^ 

Em  i.ire  Transportation         60  © 

Central  Transportation         38  © 

Ins.  Co.  of  N.  America  3l^@  32 

Fire  Association  290  @310 

American  Buttonhole   18   ©  18% 

Philadelphia  Nat.  B  ink  186U@187 

Bank  of  N.  America  260j|'S> 


PRODUCE  MARKET— WHOLESALE. 
Reported  by  J.  H.  Roberts  &  Bros., 
Commission  Merchants,  248  No. 
Delaware  avenue. 

Subject  to  Market  fluctuations. 
Butter,  Prints,  per  fib. 

Rolls,  Pa.  «  West'u,  " 
III.,  Ia.,  Mich.,  Wis..  " 
N.  Y.  Stato  Firkins,  " 

Eggs— Fresh,  pe r  doz  

Western,  extra  

Poultry— C  h  i  c  k  e  n  s,  dry- 
picked  an>>  fat,  per  lb. 


30© 

35 

22© 

25 

27 

27  © 

29 

23® 

25 

@ 

20 

12© 

15 

12© 

14 

10® 

14 

9® 

10 

10® 

Ducks.  "   

Live  Chickens  

Lard,  prime,  "   

Live  Calves,  prime  milcb...    7   ©  8~ 

Prime  Sheep,  "    4^@  b}4 

Spring  Lambs,  per  head       «  00©  5  00 

Potatoes,  white,  per  bbl         3  50©  4  00 

Sweet,    "    3  00®  4  00 

Apples,  choice,      -'    2  00®  2  50 

Cabbage,  per  100   7  00@10  00 

Cranberries,  per  crate   2  75®  3  25 

Wheat,  new,  per  bu....  1  45©  1  55 
Corn,  white,  new,      '•     ....     55®  59 

Yellow,  "     ....     55®  57 

Oats,  «     ....     38®  45 

Cheese— N.  Y.  Factorv,  p.  lb.  14^©  15 

Western,  full  cream,  ''   13%©  14J^ 


Among  the  items  in  the  River  and 
bor  bill  are  $35,000  for  the  improven* 
the  Dr  law  are  river,  belowTetty's  Ji; 
$800  for  an  ice  harbor  at  Chester,  and 
000  lor  the  harbor  and  breakwater  at 
mington.  Del. 


In  England,  the  trade  in  Ameri 
and  mutton  is  increasing,  700  to: 
times  arriving  at  Liverpool  in 
They  sell  immediately,  and  are 
keted  in  London,  Liverpool,  Manch 
Sheffield,  Birmingham,  NottiughaBtt 
many  other  towns. 


% 
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The  United  States  Senate  has  ] 
bill  "  to  encourage  telegraphic  comnnj 
tion  between  America  and  Europe.'* 
authorizes  Ferdinand  C.  Latrobe,  Wi! 
p.  Frick  and  Robert  Garrett,  of  Mary 
to  lay  and  maintain  a  line  of  subm 
cab'es  to  Europe,  with  Baltimore  a 
American  terminus,  at  least  one  ca 
be  laid  and  operated  within  three 
from  the  passage  of  the  act,  and  tfr 
over  such  cable  to  be  one  shilling,  H 
currency,  per  word." 
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